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In  a  troubled  world,  full  of  new  fears  and 
suspicions,  a  world  beset  with  unsolved  economic 
and  social  problems,  questions  are  being  raised 
more  and  more  insistently  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  whole  planetary  system 
of  international  organizations  revolving  around  it. 
The  headlines  shriek  about  new  threats  to  the 
peace,  if  peace  there  is.  The  teeming  millions 
everywhere  worry  about  the  cost  of  living,  the  in- 
securities of  tomorrow,  and,  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Those  who 
have  ever  heard  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  and  such  organizations 
as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  or  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment or  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion are  no  longer  satisfied  with  promises  and  as- 
pirations. They  want  to  know  whether  and  what 
reality  there  is  beyond  the  haze  of  high-sounding 
statements  of  purpose  and  intention. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  who  helped  to  create 
these  organizations  and  who  support  them  have 
a  right  to  know.  The  time  has  come  for  an  ac- 
counting, for  a  hard-headed  review  and  evalua- 
tion, not  of  promises  but  of  achievements.  Fail- 
ures must  be  recognized  and  errors  frankly  faced. 
Such  a  review  of  United  Nations  efforts  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields  is  now  under  way  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  will  be  made  public 
in  the  near  future.  The  present  article  sets  itself 
the  more  modest  task  of  scrutinizing  the  work  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Ecosoo)  in 
1948.  At  the  same  time,  such  scrutiny  will  call  for 
a  consideration  of  at  least  some  of  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  the  center 
of  the  system  of  intergovernmental  organizations 
dealing  with  economic,  social,  humanitarian,  and 
related  issues.  Through  the  Council  the  work  of 
all  these  organizations  Is  to  be  coordinated,  over- 
laps and  duplications  are  to  be  avoided,  and  joint 
action  is  to  be  achieved  in  meeting  some  of  the 


major  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  post- 
war world. 

Tooling  Up  for  Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  these  organizations;  in  addi- 
tion the  Council  itself  initiated  the  creation  of 
several  of  the  intergovernmental  organizations 
established  since  the  war  and  brought  all  of  them 
into  close  relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 

Agreements  With  Specialized  Agencies 

The  Council's  Committee  on  Negotiations  with 
Inter-Governmental  Agencies  has  negotiated  re- 
lationship agreements  under  articles  57  and  63  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  with  11  of  these  or- 
ganizations. 

Four  of  these  agreements — with  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (  Unesco  ),  and  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao) — were  concluded 
and  entered  into  force  before  the  Second  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  September  1947. 

Five  other  agreements  were  approved  by  the 
Second  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1947 : 
agreements  with  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (Ibrd),  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (Imf)  ,  the  World  Health 
Organization  (Who),  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
(Upu),  and  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (Itu). 

In  the  course  of  1948,  the  Council  concluded 
two  further  agreements — with  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  and  the  Preparatory 
Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (Imco) — which  the 
Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  approved 
in  the  fall  of  1948. 

No  agreements  have  been  concluded  to  date  with 
two  remaining  major  intergovernmental  agencies, 
the  International  Trade  Organization  (Pro)  and 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (Wmo). 
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Both  organizations  are  still  in  the  preparatory 
stage  but  have  expressed  the  hope  that  they  may 
soon  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Of  these  13  agencies  only  three — Ilo,  Upu, 
Itu — existed  before  World  War  II. 

Commissions  Established 

The  listing  of  these  specialized  agencies  gives 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Although  these  agencies 
are  largely  autonomous,  operating  within  their 
respective  fields,  Ecosoc  has  created  12  commis- 
sions, subsidiary  and  advisory  to  the  Council. 
Nine  of  these  commissions  are  functional  in  char- 
acter; three  are  regional.  A  simple  enumeration 
of  the  commissions  and  their  several  subcommis- 
sions  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Council. 
The  broad  economic  field  is  covered  by  the 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission  and  its 
Subcommissions  on  Economic  Development  and 
on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability.  Trans- 
port and  related  matters  are  discussed  by  the 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission.  The 
Social  Commission  deals  with  problems  of  social 
welfare,  including  such  matters  as  child  and  family 
welfare,  prevention  of  white-slave  traffic,  penal 
and  penitentiary  reform,  housing,  and  standards 
of  living.  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
to  date  concentrated  on  drafting  two  documents, 
a  declaration  and  a  covenant  on  human  rights.  It 
is  assisted  by  a  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  Press  and  another  on  Preven- 
tion of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties. Closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  is  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  primarily  devoted  to  the  exten- 
sion of  women's  rights.  The  Statistical  Commis- 
sion has  set  up  a  Sub-Commission  on  Statistical 
Sampling  and  a  Committee  on  Statistical  Classi- 
fication. There  are  in  addition  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mission, the  Population  Commission,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs;  the  latter  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and 
the  Supervisory  Body,  which  were  both  taken  over 
from  the  League  of  Nations.  Each  of  these  com- 
missions and  subcommissions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fiscal  Commission  and  the  Subcommissions 
on  Statistical  Sampling  and  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  has 
held  at  least  one  meeting  in  1948. 

Of  the  three  regional  commissions,  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  (Ece)  is  the  oldest 


and  has  been  by  far  the  most  active.  It  operates 
through  a  number  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees and  working  parties  on  industrial  materials, 
timber,  steel,  coal,  inland  transport,  electric  power, 
and  trade.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  (Ecafe)  held  two  sessions  in 
1948,  and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  (Ecla)  held  its  first  session  in  June  1948. 
The  creation  of  an  Economic  Commission  for  the 
Middle  East  (Ecme)  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Council. 

Merely  to  list  all  these  agencies  and  bodies  is 
truly  staggering.  In  the  period  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  the  world  has  created,  by  means 
of  international  bodies,  the  tools  to  cope  with  al- 
most every  problem  that  lends  itself  to  interna- 
tional action.  More  international  machinery  has 
been  established  during  these  three  years  than  was 
created  during  the  twenty  years  of  active  existence 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1946  and  1947,  these 
organizational  developments  proceeded  most 
rapidly,  slowing  down  in  1948  not  because  of  less 
need  for  cooperation  through  international  or- 
ganizations but  because  of  the  completion  of  the 
organizational  pattern.  The  period  of  tooling- 
up  is  over.  We  now  expect  production  and  de- 
livery. 

Sand  in  the  Machinery 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  organizational  to 
substantive  issues  was  clearly  reflected  in  the 
agenda  and  work  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  Council 
in  1948,  the  Sixth  Session,  held  at  Lake  Success 
from  February  2  to  March  11,  and  the  Seventh 
Session,  held  in  Geneva  from  July  19  to  August 
29.  Instead  of  spending  time  discussing  the 
terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  commis- 
sions, the  Council  concentrated  attention  on  such 
matters  as  the  Economic  Report:  Salient  Features 
of  the  World  Economic  Situation,  1945-194-7,  the 
first  postwar  and  world-wide  economic  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat,  or  on  measures  to  meet 
the  continuing  world  food  crisis.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing days  and  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
it  occupied  itself  with  concrete  proposals  regard- 
ing the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of  approxi- 
mately 800,000  refugees. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues  before  the  Council  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  handled,  it  is  important  to  convey 
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an  idea  of  the  temper  and  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Council  operates.  The  substantive  problems  of  the 
Council  are  the  problems  of  a  dislocated  world — as 
wide  in  scope  and  as  complicated.  They  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  strains  and  stresses  of 
present-day  politics.  This  is  not  necessarily  bad. 
To  disregard  politics  in  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues  leads  too  easily  to  abstract 
and  academic  conclusions  of  little  practical  worth. 
Unfortunately,  however,  politics  have  been  in- 
jected into  the  work  of  the  Council  to  a  point  where 
they  tend  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  tasks.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  economic  thought  completely  subservient  to 
political  expediency  and  to  use  the  Council  as  a 
mere  sounding  board  for  political  propaganda. 

Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  are  the  chief 
protagonists  of  the  unlimited  primacy  of  politics 
over  economics,  Karl  Marx  notwithstanding.    One 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  two  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  in  1948  was  the  extent  to  which 
these  countries  stepped  up  their  political  propa- 
ganda campaign.    There  was  hardly  an  item  on 
the  agenda  that  did  not  provoke  endless  propa- 
ganda speeches ;  frequently  these  speeches  lost  all 
^yfontact  with  the  issue  at  hand.     Thus  at  the  Sev- 
enth Session  the  discussion  of  the  protocol  to  bring 
^nder  international  control  drugs  outside  the  scope 
of  the  narcotics  convention  of  1931  centered  not 
uTon  the  question  of  drug  control  but  almost  com- 
-pletely  upon  the  "sinister"  attempt  of  the  "colonial 
^powers"  to  exempt  their  colonies  and  territories 
o_f rom  the  application  of  the  convention.     The  fact 
i/ihat  the  United  States,  as  a  general  rule,  applies 
to  its  territories  all  the  conventions  to  which  it 
becomes  a  party  did  not  save  the  United  States 
Delegation     from    repeated     attacks     on     U.S. 
"colonialism". 

Similarly,  in  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  the 
Soviets  appeared  interested  only  in  the  question 
of  the  alleged  Spanish  participation  in  the  .or- 
ganization rather  than  in  the  remarkable  progress 
made  by  the  organization  in  furthering  inter- 
national civil  aviation.  Every  time  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  asks  to  be  brought  into  con- 
sultative relationship  with  Ecosoc  under  article 
71  of  the  Charter  the  first  question  asked  by  the 
Soviet  Representative  is  not  whether  the  organi- 
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zation  has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Council,  but  whether  it  has  any  member  in 
Spain.  The  orgy  of  political  propaganda  reached 
its  height  in  the  discussions  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  European  Recovery  Program  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  the  review  of 
the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the  progress  and 
prospect  of  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  as  well  as  the  re- 
view of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  the  draft  conventions  on  freedom 
of  information. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  speakers  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite  states,  particularly 
Poland,  would  hold  forth  on  the  "iniquities"  of 
Western  capitalism  and  imperialism.  From  Au- 
gust 6  through  August  26,  1948,  altogether  456 
speeches  were  made  by  the  18  members  of  the 
Council  in  plenary  sessions,  lasting  altogether  3309 
minutes.  Of  these,  108  speeches  were  made  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  and 
Poland,  lasting  a  total  of  1184  minutes,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  the  time  used  by  all  the  18  members 
of  the  Council.  The  Representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  alone  intervened  65  times,  speaking  al- 
together 900  minutes.  During  the  same  period  the 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  China  combined  took  up 
only  870  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Council. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  propagandistic 
and  obstructionist  tactics  of  the  Eastern  states  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Council.  In  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Council 
11  items  on  the  agenda  had  to  be  postponed  to  later 
sessions,  including  such;  items  as  the  problem  of 
forced  labor  and  measures  for  its  abolition,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women,  and  the 
protection  of  trade-union  rights  and  the  freedom 
of  association. 

Such  are  the  trials  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.    But  what  are  its  achievements? 

Clarification 

Confused  and  wishful  thinking,  national  or  in- 
ternational, is  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
an  impediment  to  constructive  action.  It  stands 
to  the  credit  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
that  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  clarification 
of  present-day  international  issues. 
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European  Recovery 

Both  in  its  Sixth  and  Seventh  Sessions  the  Coun- 
cil discussed  the  European  Kecovery  Program. 
Even  though  this  subject  did  not  appear  as  an 
item  upon  the  agenda  of  the  Council,  it  was  raised 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  some 
of  its  satellite  states.  The  United  States  was  ac- 
cused of  frustrating  the  work  of  Ecosoo  by  not 
offering  its  aid  to  Europe,  and  the  earlier  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  through  the  United  Nations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  even  within  the  United 
States  there  were  some  who  criticized  this  Gov- 
ernment for  "by-passing"  the  United  Nations. 
If  ever  any  doubt  existed  about  the  sound- 
ness of  the  more  direct  approach  to  problems  of 
European  recovery  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government,  these  doubts  have  been  completely 
dispelled  by  the  discussions  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions 
it  clearly  evolved  that  any  attempts  to  organize  the 
European  Recovery  Program  through  the  United 
Nations  would  have  caused  interminable  and  prob- 
ably fatal  delays  which  might  well  have  meant 
economic  and  political  catastrophe  in  Europe. 
The  attacks  on  the  Marshall  Plan  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.S.R.  showed  that  they  not 
only  did  not  want  to  cooperate  in  European  re- 
covery but  that  they  were  determined  to  prevent 
the  implementation  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  which  they  characterized  as  an  im- 
perialist attempt  to  "enslave"  Western  Europe. 
Representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
France  were  quick  to  refute  these  Soviet  accusa- 
tions and  to  point  to  the  predominant  part  played 
by  the  European  governments  themselves  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  that  program. 

Nor  was  it  overlooked,  that,  by  contrast,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  through  the  establishment  of  "mixed 
companies"  and  by  other  means,  is  indeed  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  stranglehold  over  the  econ- 
omies of  the  satellite  countries.  The  farther  the 
discussion  proceeded,  particularly  in  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council,  the  more  it  became  evident 
that  the  Soviets  were  opposed  to  any  effective  help 
to  Western  Europe.  In  a  resolution  introduced 
in  the  Seventh  Session,  which  played  up  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which  body 
was  established  in  March  1947,  against  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  they  urged  that  the 
Ece  expand  its  activities  to  assist  the  governments 


of  those  countries  of  Europe  which  were  less  de- 
veloped— meaning  of  course  Eastern  Europe — and 
to  help  increase  agricultural  production  by  pro- 
viding technical  aid  and  easy  credit  to  the  peasants 
and  prevent  unemployment  "caused  by  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program".  The  whole  resolution 
was  interspersed  with  expressed  or  implied  de- 
nunciations of  United  States  policy.  This  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  did  not  achieve  its  ends. 
On  the  contrary,  it  only  served  to  strengthen  West- 
ern solidarity.  The  Russian  resolution  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  15  to  3  (U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia, 
and  Poland) .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  supports  both  the  Erp  and  the  Ece  which 
will  be  discussed  more  fully. 

Recovery  in  Asia  and  Far  East 

Some  measure  of  clarification  has  also  been 
reached  regarding  recovery  and  development  pro- 
grams in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  has 
been  a  natural  and  manifest  tendency  in  many 
foreign  quarters  to  expect  the  establishment  of 
Marshall  Plans  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 
Even  where  it  was  not  assumed  that  all  or  most  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  large-scale  development 
plans  would  be  made  available  by  the  United 
States,  it  was  frequently  assumed  that  the  United 
States  would  become  the  major  partner  in  the  im- 
plementation of  such  plans.  This  assumption  has 
been  very  evident  in  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  a  working  party  of  which 
issued  a  report  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  13 
billion  dollars  on  industrial  development  in  the 
area  through  the  next  5  years. 

According  to  informal  estimates  it  was  expected 
that  the  United  States  might  contribute  over  7 
billion  dollars  of  that  total.  At  the  Fourth  Ses- 
sion of  Ecafe  in  Lapstone,  Australia,  November 
29-December  10,  1948,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States,  although  fully 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  area,  did  not  and 
could  not  contemplate  at  this  point  the  formula- 
tion of  projects  for  the  development  of  the  area 
which  called  for  large-scale  financial  support  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Thus  the  no- 
tion of  new  Marshall  Plans  is  gradually  being 
dispelled,  and  the  limitations  of  American  re- 
sources for  purposes  of  foreign  development  are 
being  recognized.  As  a  result,  attention  is  grad- 
ually shifting  to  other  and  more  realistic  methods 
for   assisting   particular   development   problems 
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emphasizing  a  larger  degree  of  self-help  coupled 
with  technical  assistance  from  abroad  when  nec- 
essary. 

Arrangement  Among  Nations 

Behind  the  discussions,  centered  on  specific 
issues  of  reconstruction  and  development,  looms 
a  broader  issue  which  is  likely  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion for  some  time  to  come  not  only  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  but  more  particularly 
of  the  various  governments  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  the  question  of  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  global  or  broadly  multi- 
lateral approach  to  international  economic  prob- 
lems can  or  should  supersede  bilateral  or  other- 
wise restricted  arrangements  among  states.  In 
view  of  the  large  network  of  international  eco- 
nomic organizations  established  in  recent  years, 
some  think  the  time  has  come  to  reject  all  bi- 
lateral and  sectional  arrangements  in  favor  of 
global,  or  at  least  broadly  multilateral,  arrange- 
ments. Others  contend  that  bilateral  arrange- 
ments or  arrangements  among  a  limited  number 
of  countries  are  more  easily  concluded  and  more 
effective  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
these  types  of  arrangements  can  be  abandoned. 
Although  any  categorical  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  unwise,  it  would  appear  that  neither 
school  of  thought  is  correct.  Modern  technologi- 
cal progress,  which  has  made  for  economic  inter- 
dependence, favors  the  broadly  multilateral 
arrangements. 

At  the  same  time  political  differences  preclude 
the  swift  conclusion  of  global  arrangements,  with 
serious  consequences  in  cases  where  time  is  es- 
sential. In  the  solution  of  international  eco- 
nomic and  related  problems,  therefore,  both  ap- 
proaches must  be  used  and  any  "either-or"  po- 
sition can  only  lead  to  barren  discussions.  In 
the  Erp,  for  example,  the  global  approach  through 
the  United  Nations  would  not  have  been  effec- 
tive. On  the  other  hand  the  work  accomplished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization  in  Habana,  which  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
its  Seventh  Session,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
broad  multilateral  approach  to  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  The  Charter  was  negotiated 
among  57  countries  and  lays  down  a  detailed  com- 
mercial code  governing  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
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bers  regarding  trade  barriers,  cartels,  and  com- 
modity agreements.  This  is  a  long-range  prop- 
osition which  will  be  the  more  effective  the  larger 
the  number  of  countries  participating  in  the  Ito. 
The  conclusion,  in  1948,  of  the  work  on  the  Charter 
is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Social  Commission 

Turning  from  economic  to  social  issues,  the  work 
of  the  Council  has  resulted  in  considerable  clarifi- 
cation of  the  social  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  its  Seventh  Session  the  Council  approved  the 
report  of  the  Social  Commission,  which  sets  forth 
a  clear-cut  program  in  the  social  field.  Priorities 
were  established  according  to  which  attention  will 
be  centered  on  problems  of  family,  youth,  and 
child  welfare,  which,  without  doubt,  are  basic  to 
the  well-being  and  stability  of  all  countries ;  on  the 
suppression  of  traffic  in  women  and  children  and 
obscene  publications;  on  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  treatment  of  offenders ;  on  housing,  town 
and  country  planning ;  on  standards  of  living ;  and 
on  migration.  Specific  studies  of  these  problems 
are  now  going  forward  in  the  Secretariat,  and  the 
discussion  of  concrete  measures  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems has  taken  the  place  of  high-sounding  declara- 
tory statements  which  characterized  earlier  meet- 
ings of  the  Social  Commission  and  of  the  Council. 

IRO 

Despite  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Eastern 
European  members  of  the  Council,  clarification 
was  also  obtained  in  the  discussion  of  the  serious 
problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  of 
whom  there  are  still  close  to  one  million  in  Europe. 
The  U.S.S.K.,  seconded  by  Poland  and  Byelo- 
russia, made  every  effort  to  discredit  the  work  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  as  an  in- 
strument of  Western  "war-mongers"  and  "slave 
traders",  who  for  political  reasons  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  cheap  labor  were  opposed  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  In  the  course  of  discussion  of  this  issue 
at  the  Seventh  Session,  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  large  majority  of  persons  displaced  during  the 
war  and  still  alive  had  returned  to  their  respective 
countries  and  that  the  remaining  one  million  repre- 
sented only  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  total  of 
those  originally  displaced. 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  while  the  Iro, 
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in  cooperation  with  the  occupation  authorities  of 
those  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  where  most 
of  these  displaced  persons  find  themselves,  is  con- 
tinuing its  efforts  for  repatriation,  the  limits  of 
such  repatriation  have  for  all  practical  purposes 
been  reached.  Those  who  remain  are  either  peo- 
ple whose  nationality  cannot  be  ascertained  or  who 
definitely  do  not  want  to  return  to  their  countries 
of  origin  for  fear  of  reprisals.  Thus  not  out  of 
choice  but  due  to  necessity  the  accent  in  refugee 
work  will  in  the  future  have  to  be  placed  on  reset- 
tlement rather  than  repatriation.  As  regards  chil- 
dren among  the  displaced  persons,  the  Council 
agreed  that  children  should  be  united  with  their 
parents  wherever  the  latter  may  be,  and  that  or- 
phans or  unaccompanied  children  whose  national- 
ity has  been  established  beyond  doubt  should  be 
returned  to  their  country,  always  provided  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  child  is  the  determining 
factor. 

In  the  question  of  refugees,  Soviet  opposition  re- 
sulted again  in  greater  solidarity  on  the  part  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Council,  which 
voted  the  final  resolution  by  a  majority  of  15  to  3 
(U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  and  Byelorussia) .  By  a  simi- 
lar vote  the  Council  decided  to  initiate  the  drafting 
of  an  international  convention  governing  the  issu- 
ance of  the  "declaration  of  death",  an  issue  of  great 
interest  to  the  survivors  of  an  estimated  8  million 
people  who  disappeared  during  the  war  and  most 
of  whom  it  can  be  assumed  have  perished. 

Human  Rights  and  Freedom  of  Information 

The  process  of  clarification  was  illustrated  most 
strikingly  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  freedom 
of  information.  In  the  course  of  1948  these  issues 
were  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  its  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press,  in  two 
sessions  of  the  Council,  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  in  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
held  in  Geneva  from  March  23  to  April  21. 

In  these  discussions  it  became  very  evident  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  fundamental  differences  in  outlook  and  philos- 
ophy. The  rock  bottom  of  ideological  disagree- 
ment was  reached  early  in  the  discussions.  Al- 
though the  U.S.S.R.  is  interested  in  the  so-called 
social  rights  such  as  rights  to  employment,  leisure, 
health,  and  education,  it  believes  that  these  rights 


are  to  be  assured  primarily  by  state  action,  i.e.  by 
the  regimentation  of  the  individual.  At  the  same 
time  the  U.S.S.R.  has  little  interest  in  or  is  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  the  historic  but  still  vital 
rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  expression ; 
the  right  to  fair  trial;  the  right  to  move  freely 
within  and  beyond  the  territory  of  a  state ;  and 
similar  basic  tenets  of  a  free  society.  In  the 
drafting  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  j 
which  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  after 
it  had  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  the  Eastern  European  Representa- 
tives attempted  to  amend  almost  every  article  to  j 
insist  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  to 
the  state  and  on  measures  to  control  the  individ- 
ual. The  Declaration  which  finally  emerged 
shows  some  traces  of  that  insistence,  but  it  remains 
basically  a  declaration  for  free  men ;  drafted  and 
approved  by  free  men.  The  final  Assembly  vote 
was  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  48  to  0,  with 
abstentions  by  the  Soviet  bloc — the  U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Byelorussia,  the 
Ukraine — and  also  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  South 
Africa.  Honduras  and  Yemen  were  absent  when 
the  final  vote  was  taken. 

The  Soviet  struggle  against  larger  freedom  in 
the  world  was  even  more  strenuous  in  the  discus- 
sions of  freedom  of  information.  To  the  U.S.S.R., 
freedom  of  information  means  freedom  to  publish 
only  what  is  acceptable  to  Soviet  doctrine  and  in- 
terest. Everything  else  they  label  as  war-monger- 
ing  and  incitement  to  hatred  and  therefore  has 
to  be  controlled,  censored,  and  penalized.  In  the 
Council,  the  Soviet  Representatives  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  show  any  comprehension 
of  the  American  point  of  view,  shared  by  most  of 
the  other  countries,  which  is  based  on  our  faith 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and  his 
ability  to  think  for  himself  and  to  form  his  own 
opinion  on  the  basis  of  all  available  information 
and  which  therefore  postulates  the  widest  freedom 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  without 
state  interference.  Notwithstanding  Eastern 
European  opposition  the  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  which  had  been  called  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  succeeded  in  drafting 
three  conventions :  on  the  gathering  and  inter- 
national transmission  of  news,  designed  to  give 
greater  freedom  to  foreign  correspondents;  con- 
cerning the  institution  of  an  international  right  of 
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correction,  designed  to  counteract  false  informa- 
tion; and  on  freedom  of  information,  safeguard- 
ing in  more  general  terms  freedom  of  speech  and 
expression.  Only  a  small  minority,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia,  opposed 
these  drafts  in  the  final  votes.  They  also  opposed 
most  of  the  other  43  resolutions  of  the  conference, 
which  dealt  with  specific  measures  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  and  international  transmission  of  in- 
formation ;  with  measures  concerning  the  free  pub- 
lication and  reception  of  information;  with  con- 
tinuing machinery  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
information,  including  the  continuation  of  the 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
the  Press;  and  with  possible  modes  of  action  by 
which  recommendations  of  the  Council  could  best 
be  put  into  effect. 

When  these  draft  conventions  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  conference  came  before  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  the 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelorussia,  and 
Poland  engaged  in  a  full-fledged  filibuster.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  they  were  practically  alone  in 
their  views  and  could  not  gain  a  favorable  vote, 
they  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  majority  from 
reaching  decisive  votes.  In  this  attempt  they  were 
unfortunately  successful,  with  the  result  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  without  voting  on 
the  substance  of  the  conventions  and  the  resolu- 
tions, passed  them  on  to  the  Third  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  There  again  the  protracted 
discussions  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  action  upon  the  con- 
ventions or  the  resolutions.  Thus  the  conventions 
will  have  to  await  the  reconvening  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  April  1949,  while  some  of  the  reso- 
lutions may  not  be  acted  upon  before  the  Ninth 
Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
July  1949.  This  Soviet  success  in  temporarily 
hampering  the  cause  of  freedom  may  prove  only  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  and  the  three  conventions,  after 
suitable  revision,  will  meet  with  the  same  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
they  found  in  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
formation. 

Genocide 

Soviet  opposition  was  not  so  destructive  in  the 
drafting   of  the   convention   on   genocide,   even 
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though  they  were  most  reluctant  to  accept  any 
form  of  international  criminal  jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  that  it  violated  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty.  This  thoroughly  reactionary  point  of 
view  did  not  prevail.  The  Soviet  Representatives 
did,  however,  take  a  successful  lead  in  the  General 
Assembly,  which  received  the  draft  convention 
from  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  to  elimi- 
nate political  groups  from  the  groups  protected 
by  the  convention. 

Voting 

Soviet  Representatives  and  their  satellites  in 
the  Council,  as  well  as  Soviet  publications,  have 
complained  bitterly  about  the  "Anglo-American 
voting  machine"  which  caused  the  almost  un- 
broken series  of  Soviet  defeats  and  prevented  the 
Council  from  taking  "constructive  action"  as  such 
action  is  understood  in  Moscow.  This  is  rather  a 
pathetic  explanation.  No  such  "voting  machine" 
operates  in  the  Council  unless  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  mechanical  minorities  of  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites.  Numerous  occasions  could  be 
pointed  out  where  the  United  States  point  of  view 
on  particular  issues  was  not  supported  by  the 
majority.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  solidarity 
of  the  nontotalitarian  countries  on  matters  of 
principle  has  indeed  been  striking.  That  soli- 
darity which  is  rooted  in  a  common  belief  in  basic 
rights  and  decencies  and  is  nourished  by  a  grow- 
ing understanding  of  contemporary  facts  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  work  of  the  Council  and 
its  subsidiary  bodies.  All  the  complaints  about  the 
"voting  machine"  only  show  that  the  vice  of  wish- 
ful thinking  evidently  has  been  shifted  from  the 
Western  "idealists"  to  the  Eastern  European 
"realists". 

Fact-Finding 

Second  in  importance  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
work  of  the  Council  is  the  fact  that  it  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  what  is  probably  the  greatest  co- 
operative effort  in  history  in  ascertaining  eco- 
nomic and  social  facts.  In  field  after  field,  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  and  experts  in- 
vited by  it  are  developing  studies  and  publications. 
As  a  rule,  the  programs  of  studies  and  publications 
are  suggested  by  the  Commissions  of  the  Council, 
which  submit  their  proposals  to  the  Council  for 
approval. 
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Publishing  Statistical  Information 

Thus,  during  the  year  under  review  the  Council 
approved  and  called  upon  member  governments 
to  implement  detailed  programs  of  studies  and 
specific  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Statis- 
tical Commission  and  the  Population  Commission. 
The  Statistical  Commission's  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  international  comparability  of 
national  statistics  includes  studies  on  problems  of 
statistical  classifications;  analyses  of  the  concepts 
and  methodologies  of  basic  industrial  production 
and  price  indexes ;  definitions,  methods,  and  tech- 
niques in  census  collection,  including  the  use  and 
adaptation  of  statistical  sampling ;  as  well  as  spe- 
cial consideration  of  specific  problems  relating  to 
housing,  migration,  transport   and   communica- 
tions, national  income,  trade  statistics,  populations 
and  vital  statistics,  cost-of-living  statistics,  and 
family-budget  inquiries.     In  pursuing  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Commission  is  working  in  close  con- 
tact with   the   appropriate   specialized   agencies 
through   a   Special   Consultative   Committee  on 
Statistical  Matters.    The  results  of  the  studies  un- 
dertaken including  assembled  statistics,  are,  in 
part,  being  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics,  which  has  already  become  an  indis- 
pensable source  of  information.    In  addition  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Statistical  Tear  Book  as  well  as  a 
Demographic  Year  Book  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retariat under  the  guidance  of  both  the  Statistical 
Commission  and  the  Population  Commission.    A 
special  publication  has  been  devoted  to  National 
Income  Statistics  of  Various  Countries  1938-19 Iff. 
Both  the  Statistical  and  the  Population  Com- 
missions have  been  paying  special  attention  to 
preparations  for  the  world-wide  1950  census  and 
are  working  on  a  common  set  of  questions  to  be 
asked  at  that  time  wherever  the  census  is  taken. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  its  Seventh 
Session,  furthermore,  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Statistical  Commission  that  a  study 
be  undertaken,  in  collaboration  with  the  special- 
ized agencies,  regarding  the  shortages  of  trained 
statisticians.    It  also  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  formulate  an  international  program  of 
education  and  training  to  meet  these  needs. 

Population  Statistics 

Beyond  collaborating  with  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission on  matters  relating  to  the  Demographic 
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Tear  Book  and  the  1950  census,  the  Population 
Commission  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
interrelationship  of  demographic,  economic,  and 
social  factors.  The  importance  of  these  studies 
need  not  be  emphasized  in  a  world  where  it  has 
been  suggested  that  population  is  outgrowing 
available  food  supplies  and  where  birth  rates,  in 
Europe  for  instance,  may  well  determine  the  po- 
litical complexion  of  the  world  twenty  or  thirty 
years  from  now.  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Commission  has  initiated  a  special  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
on  infant  mortality.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion has  established  a  program  of  studies  regard- 
ing the  population  aspects  of  migration,  which 
includes  five  items:  improvement  of  migration 
statistics ;  analysis  of  change  in  the  size  and  struc- 
ture of  populations  in  the  countries  of  origin  and 
destination,  resulting  from  migration;  analysis 
of  the  influence  of  migration  on  the  size  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  labor  force  in  countries  of  im- 
migration and  emigration;  analysis  of  the  in- 
fluence of  economic  and  social  factors  on  migra- 
tion; and  influence  of  legislation  on  migration. 
Several  of  these  studies  are  being  carried  on  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

Fiscal  Information 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  reference  should 
be  made  also  to  the  work  of  the  Fiscal  Commis- 
sion, even  though  it  did  not  meet  in  1948  and  the 
Council  did  not  take  any  action  on  fiscal  matters 
during  the  year.  This  does  not  indicate  any  lack 
of  activity  in  the  field  for  which  the  Commission 
is  responsible.  The  Council  in  its  Fifth  Session 
approved  an  elaborate  program  of  studies  which 
is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Secretariat.  Sub- 
stantial documentation  is  in  preparation  both  for 
publication  and  for  submission  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Fiscal  Commission  in  January  1949.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  the  Secretariat  has 
established  an  international  fiscal  information 
center  which  collects  and  is  making  available  in- 
formation on  double  taxation  and  other  tax  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade,  foreign  investment, 
and  economic  development.  It  is  preparing  a 
series  of  reports  under  the  heading  Public  Fin- 
ance Surveys,  which  will  ultimately  cover  some  60 
countries.  Another  volume,  Public  Debt,  191^- 
1947,  will  be  available  shortly,  which  will  contain 
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tables  giving  comprehensive  information  on  the 
public  debt — long  term  and  short  term,  domestic 
and  foreign — of  some  60  countries  during  the 
last  thirty-year  period.  A  collection,  Interna- 
tional Tax  Agreements,  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  being  printed. 

These  remarkable  achievements  in  fact-finding 
are  due,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  fact  that 
present-day  political  divisions  have  so  far  not  in- 
terfered substantially  with  the  work  of  these 
commissions,  although  it  should  be  noted;  that 
even  statistical  information  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
continues  to  be  scarce. 

Economic  Reports 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Economic  He- 
port:  Salient  Features  of  the  World  Economic 
Situation,  191)5-19^7,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  and  which  is  to  be  published  annually. 
This  report  formed  the  basis  of  an  extended  de- 
bate in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council,  the  full 
text  of  which  was  published  in  printed  form  as 
the  Supplement  to  the  Economic  Report.  In 
turn,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  has 
produced  a  Survey  of  the  Economic  Situation  and 
Prospects  of  Europe  and  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  an  Economic  Sur- 
vey of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1947.  A  similar 
report  on  the  economic  situation  in  Latin  America 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America. 

All  this  fact-finding  work  is  essential  to  the 
formulation  of  policies  both  of  international  or- 
ganizations and  of  national  governments.  It  of- 
fers the  raw  material  which  will  give  body  to  the 
discussions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  such  commissions  as  the  Economic  and  Em- 
ployment Commission,  the  record  of  which  has 
been  somewhat  disappointing.  The  report  of  the 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Council  was 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  many  members 
of  the  Council  as  being  too  academic.  The  Com- 
mission itself,  not  satisfied  with  its  achievements, 
has  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation, which  will  review  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  will  report  to  the 
Commission  previous  to  consideration  of  its  fu- 
ture at  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Council. 

Child  Welfare  and  Town  Planning 

Increased  emphasis  on  systematic  fact-finding 
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has  also  been  characteristic  of  much  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  social  field  in  1948.  The 
Council  approved  the  continued  publication  of  the 
Legislative  Series  on  Child  Welfare,  originally 
initiated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Sum- 
maries of  Annual  Reports  on  Child  Welfare, 
submitted  by  governments.  In  the  future  these 
publications  are  to  be  combined  in  one  volume. 
Summaries  of  annual  reports  on  traffic  in  women 
and  children  and  on  the  suppression  of  obscene 
publications  are  now  being  published.  Finally,  the 
Council  approved  the  proposal  of  its  Social  Com- 
mission for  the  publication  of  a  Bulletin  on  Hous- 
ing and  Town  and  Country  Planning,  the  first 
issue  of  which  is  now  in  preparation.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  focal  point  for  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  information  in  this  important  field  of 
social  planning. 

Status  of  Women 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Commission  on  Status 
of  Women  in  1947  was  devoted  to  the  review  of  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  on  the 
political  and  economic  rights  of  women  and  their 
educational  opportunities  (Questionnaire  on  the 
Legal  Status  and  Treatment  of  Women).  The 
results  of  this  questionnaire,  which  are  still  coming 
in,  are  serving  as  a  factual  basis  for  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  particularly  as  regards 
the  promotion  of  equal  franchise  and  the  eligibility 
of  women  for  public  office.  The  problem  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women  held  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  but  also  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  will  appear  again  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  Council.  Judged  by  past 
experience  the  Commission  is  likely  to  make  the 
most  of  the  information  gathered  on  these  and 
other  issues  of  importance  to  women  and  to  main- 
tain through  the  Council  and  General  Assembly 
its  pressure  upon  governments  to  insure  women 
equal  rights.  Unfortunately  meetings  of  the 
Commission  and  the  discussion  of  its  reports  to 
the  Council  are  being  used  extensively  for  purposes 
of  Communist  propaganda.  Thus  at  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council  the  representatives  of  the 
"iron  curtain"  countries  had  much  to  say  of  the 
small  number  of  American  women  in  public  posts 
and  legislative  bodies.  To  listen  to  their  speeches 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  most  backward  countries  in  safe- 
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truardinsr  the  rights  of  women.  Those  endowed 
with  some  sense  of  humor  could  not  help  noticing, 
in  the  midst  of  Soviet  tirades  on  the  subject  at 
the  Seventh  Session,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not 
have  a  single  woman  as  adviser  in  its  delegation 
whereas  the  United  States  had  no  less  than  three. 

Other  Publications 

To  complete  the  picture  of  fact-finding  in  the 
social  field,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  decision 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  authorizing 
the  Secretariat  to  bring  out  a  periodical  on  nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Furthermore,  the  first  issue  of  a  Yearbook  on 
Human  Bights  was  presented  to  the  Seventh  Ses- 
sion of  the  Council.  This  yearbook  is  packed  with 
facts  regarding  provisions  on  human  rights  in  the 
various  national  constitutions,  ordinary  laws,  and 
international  treaties,  to  which  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  proposes  to  add  in  next  year's  edition 
appropriate  court  decisions. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  indeed  evident  that 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  the  United  Nations  has  become  an  im- 
portant fact-finding  institution  and  that  the  facts 
once  ascertained  are  increasingly  becoming  a  basis 
for  constructive  action. 

Action 

Those  who  look  for  sensational  "action"  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  itself  overlook  the  fact  that 
under  the  Charter  the  powers  of  the  Council  are 
essentially  recommendatory.  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  lies  essentially 
with  governments  and  specialized  agencies  such  as 
the  Iro,  the  Icao,  or  the  International  Bank. 
Nevertheless,  the  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly have  authorized  direct  action  by  the  Secre- 
tariat or  by  some  of  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Council  in  a  number  of  cases,  particularly  in  the 
social-welfare  field,  where  no  specialized  agency 
exists. 

Social   Welfare 

One  of  the  first  action  programs  thus  authorized 
is  the  program  of  advisory  social-welfare  serv- 
ices, established  by  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1947  and  continued  upon  Ecosoc 
recommendation  in  1948.  The  Third  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1948, 
again  following  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  its  Seventh  Ses- 


sion, decided  to  continue  the  program  in  1949.  It 
includes  provision  of  social-welfare  experts  to 
countries  developing  their  social-welfare  services 
(30  experts  made  available  to  12  countries  in 
1948) ;  training  fellowships  in  the  social- welfare 
field  (128  from  18  countries  in  1948,  of  whom  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  selected  the  United  States 
as  their  country  of  training)  ;  provision  of  demon- 
stration equipment  for  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
abled (prosthetic  appliances)  ;  exchange  of  films 
and  social- welfare  literature;  and  regional  sem- 
inars in  selected  areas. 

ICEF 

The  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(Icef)  has  carried  on  an  active  program,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber 1946,  and  the  operation  of  which  started  in 
November  1947.  Since  then  more  than  65  million 
dollars  have  been  committed  by  the  Fund  for  its 
work.  In  the  course  of  the  Seventh  Session  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  urged  the  continu- 
ation of  the  work  of  the  Fund  for  another  year  and 
larger  support  for  it.  The  General  Assembly  en- 
dorsed this  recommendation  and  the  Fund  has 
budgeted  78  million  dollars  for  its  work  in  1949. 
At  present  supplementary  meals  are  being  served 
to  some  4,500,000  children  in  12  European  countries 
and  in  China.  In  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  it  is  actively  pushing  for- 
ward a  BCG  (TB)  vaccination  campaign,  which 
is  reaching  tens  of  millions  of  children  in  Europe 
and  is  being  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  major  part  of  the  funds  available  for  this 
work  are  derived  from  voluntary  government  con- 
tributions, the  United  States  having  given  almost 
42  million  dollars  of  the  approximately  68  million 
contributed  or  pledged  by  governments.  Ad- 
ditional funds  have  been  secured  through  the 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children.  Although 
successful  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  this  appeal 
did  not  yield  any  substantial  results  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  grafted  onto  the  American 
Overseas  Aid  Campaign  sponsored  by  American 
voluntary  organizations  which  long  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  Unac  had  been  contributing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  relief  purposes 
abroad.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  recom- 
mended that  Unac  should  not  be  continued  in 
1949.  This  recommendation  was  modified  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  eliminated  a  separate 
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promotional  unit  in  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, but  decided  to  continue  the  appeal  on  a 
more  clearly  defined  and  restricted  basis,  making 
it  mandatory  that  all  funds  collected  as  a  result 
of  the  appeal  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund.  In  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  yields  of  the  appeal  had 
been  handed  over  to  a  variety  of  organizations  or 
had  been  used  for  purposes  of  national  child  wel- 
fare in  the  countries  raising  the  money. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

The  most  effective  action  program,  operating 
through  a  system  of  import  certificates  and  export 
authorizations,  was  continued  on  in  the  control  of 
the  traffic  of  narcotic  drugs.  This  system  was 
taken  over  from  the  League  of  Nations  and 
tightened  by  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Permanent  Cen- 
tral Opium  Board,  the  Supervisory  Body,  and  a 
most  efficient  division  in  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat. The  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
its  Seventh  Session  recommended  to  the  General 
Assembly  favorable  action  on  a  new  protocol 
bringing  under  international  control  drugs  outside 
the  scope  of  the  1931  convention,  including  par- 
ticularly new  synthetic  drugs.  This  proposal  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  is  also  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  drafting  of  a  single  con- 
vention on  narcotic  drugs  to  replace  the  several 
international  instruments  relating  to  drug  control 
currently  in  force.  In  a  further  attempt  to  fight 
the  pernicious  use  of  narcotics,  the  Council  also 
decided  to  send  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  Peru 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  chewing  of  coca  leaf  and 
possibilities  of  limiting  the  production  and  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  the  leaf. 

Expert  Assistance 

Few  similarly  striking  examples  of  action  pro- 
grams can  be  given  in  the  economic  field,  the  rea- 
son being  that  economic  action  is  largely  carried 
forward  through  such  specialized  agencies  as  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment or  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
The  Council's  activities  in  this  respect  are  largely 
confined  to  coordination,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  later.  One  significant  exception  is  the  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  which  got  under  way 
in  1948.    As  pointed  out,  there  is  a  growing  recog- 
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nition  of  the  importance  of  rendering  expert  as- 
sistance under  international  auspices  to  under- 
developed countries.  By  resolution  of  March  28, 
1947,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  in- 
structed the  Secretary-General  to  establish  ma- 
chinery within  the  Secretariat  to  organize  such 
expert  assistance,  including  assistance  to  member 
governments  in  obtaining  information  on  expert 
personnel,  the  elaboration  of  plans  and  programs 
for  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  such  personnel, 
and  the  recruiting  of  teams  of  experts  to  be  sent 
to  countries  seeking  their  advice.  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution  one  such  team  com- 
posed of  experts  supplied  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  and  several  specialized  agencies  was 
sent  to  Haiti  in  the  fall  of  1948  to  study  economic 
conditions  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon. 
The  General  Assembly,  at  its  Third  Session  in 
Paris,  went  one  step  further  and  authorized  funds 
for  three  such  missions  for  1949. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  technical  as- 
sistance are  technical  training  schemes  designed 
to  improve  technical  know-how  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  this  field  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  at  present  developing  a  compre- 
hensive program,  in  consultation  with  other  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  regional  commissions, 
which  is  likely  to  be  brought  up  for  consideration 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  Ninth 
Session. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

Action  is  also  the  keynote  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe,  the  establishment  of  which 
was  strongly  favored  by  the  United  States.  Al- 
though its  powers  are  also  only  recommendatory, 
experience  has  shown  that  its  recommendations 
have  been  highly  effective.  The  Commission  was 
thus  able  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  inland  transport  in  Europe;  to  improve 
substantially  the  allocation  of  coal,  i.e.  to  make  it 
available  for  such  essential  purposes  as  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  rather  than  for  less  essential 
domestic  purposes ;  and  to  break  other  bottlenecks 
in  the  production  of  steel  and  fertilizers  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  its  achievements.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  its  Seventh  Session,  after 
having  rejected  the  anti-American  Russian  motion 
mentioned,  put  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  an  A  d  Hoc  Committee  on  Industrial  Devel- 
opment and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  Ece.   At  the 
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same  time  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  "this 
work  will  lead  to  an  increase  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  production  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
those  of  the  countries  concerned  in  which  natural 
resources  and  manpower  reserves  are  as  yet  not 
fully  utilized,  and  result  in  an  expansion  of  inter- 
European  trade  such  as  to  facilitate  increased  and 
better-balanced  trade  with  the  other  continents". 
This  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Council  that  if 
properly  implemented  it  would  help  in  developing 
East-West  economic  relations  in  Europe  with- 
out interfering  with  the  Eep  program.  Such 
development  might  actually  supplement  the  re- 
covery program. 

Other  Economic  Action 

The  action  programs  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  are  not  so  nearly 
developed  and  may  never  reach  in  scope  and  in- 
tensity the  European  action  program  which  is 
dictated  by  the  urgent  and  immediate  needs  of 
reconstruction.  The  Council  did,  however,  over 
United  States  opposition,  agree  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Flood  Control  under  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
That  opposition  was,  of  course,  not  directed 
against  any  efforts  at  flood  control  in  the  Far  East 
but  was  motivated  by  the  desire  to  avoid  overor- 
ganization,  it  being  felt  that  the  necessary  work 
could  be  done  by  the  Secretariats  of  Ecafe  and  the 
Fao.  Both  Ecafe  and  Ecla  are  planning  for  early 
expert  meetings  on  matters  of  inland  transport. 
Ecla  operates  in  a  field  which  is  well  covered  by 
a  number  of  inter- American  agencies,  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  necessary  measures  of  coordination  will  ob- 
viously take  some  time. 

Looking  toward  future  action  in  the  field  of 
conservation  the  American-sponsored  plan  for  a 
Scientific  Conference  on  Conservation  and  Utili- 
zation of  Resources  was  considered  both  at  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Sessions  of  the  Council.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  conference  should  be  held  in  May 
or  June  1949  and  that  it  should  limit  itself  to  an 
exchange  of  experience  in  the  techniques  of  con- 
servation and  the  utilization  of  resources,  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance  in  a  world  which  in  so 
many  cases  has  been  reckless  in  the  utilization  of 
its  resources. 


The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  held  its  Second  Session  in  Geneva  in 
April  1948,  concluded  that  the  world-wide  con- 
ventions of  1926  on  road  and  motor  transport 
were  obsolete  and  proposed  the  calling  of  a  con- 
ference of  governments  with  the  object  of  con- 
cluding a  new  world-wide  convention  on  road  and 
motor  transport.  This  proposal  was  adopted  by 
the  Council,  which  requested  that  the  1931  con- 
vention on  road  signals  be  included  in  the  review. 
The  conference  is  to  be  held  in  1949.  The  Com- 
mission furthermore,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  urged  member  governments  to  reduce, 
simplify,  and  unify  passport  and  frontier  formali- 
ties to  the  extent  consistent  with  national  security. 
Special  attention  was  given  the  coordination  of 
activities  in  the  fields  of  aviation,  shipping,  and 
telecommunications  with  respect  to  safety  of  life 
at  sea  and  in  the  air.  Finally,  the  Commission 
mapped  out  a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
transport  statistics.  Concrete  action  in  these  fields 
rests,  of  course,  largely  with  the  appropriate  spe- 
cialized agencies,  i.e.  Icao,  Ittt  and  Upu,  to  which 
is  soon  to  be  added  the  International  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  The  constitution  of 
this  organization  was  drafted  at  a  special  confer- 
ence called  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  held  early  in  1948. 
Yugoslav  Gold 

There  remains  one  other  item  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  this  section.  Yugoslavia  placed  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  an  item 
requesting  action  regarding  the  return  of  the 
Yugoslav  gold  which  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  safekeeping  during 
the  war.  The  return  of  this  gold  had  been  delayed 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  American  claims 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  Council  reached  the  decision 
that  it  had  no  competence  to  deal  with  the  juridical 
issues  involved.  The  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  upheld  that  the  Council  was  not 
qualified  to  act  as  an  arbitral  tribunal,  a  concilia- 
tion agency,  or  court.  The  issue  between  the  two 
governments  was  subsequently  resolved  by  di- 
rect negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
concerned. 

Coordination 

In  turning  to  the  achievements  of  the  Council 
in  the  field  of  coordination,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
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the  temptation  to  highlight  the  activities  of  the 
specialized  agencies:  to  bring  to  the  fore  the 
outstanding  work  accomplished  by  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  establish- 
ing uniform  world  standards  essential  to  safe  and 
efficient  international  air  travel ;  or,  to  review  the 
work  of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  in  establishing  internationally  agreed  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  radio,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  services,  and  including  the  allocation  of 
frequencies;  or,  to  recall  the  attainments  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment or  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  both 
of  which  have  extended  credits  of  approximately 
600  million  dollars  each  to  member  countries  for 
purposes  of  reconstruction  and  development  or 
currency  stabilization;  or,  to  dwell  upon  the  out- 
standing services  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion in  stamping  out  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt 
or  in  attacking  man-killing  diseases  such  as  ma- 
laria, tuberculosis,  or  venereal  disease.  For  lack 
of  space  this  temptation  has  to  be  resisted  although 
it  is  essential  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  their  au- 
tonomy these  agencies  are  part  of  the  United 
Nations  effort  to  assure  the  well-being  of  people 
everywhere. 

Administrative  Committee 

In  carrying  out  its  special  responsibilities  under 
article  63  of  the  Charter  for  the  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies,  the  Coun- 
cil made  substantial  headway  in  1948.  Coordi- 
nation has  to  be  achieved  both  in  administrative 
and  substantive,  or  program,  matters.  Coordi- 
nation in  the  administrative  matters  is  largely 
centered  in  the  Administrative  Committee  on 
Coordination,  authorized  in  1947  and  composed 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Originally  this  Committee 
was  set  up  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  common 
personnel  policies;  administrative  and  general 
services,  including  libraries ;  and  information  poli- 
cies. During  1948  the  Committee  showed  a 
tendency  to  concern  itself  with  program  coordi- 
nation, a  tendency  which  is  not  surprising  in  a 
Committee  composed  of  top  officers  of  the  Secre- 
tariats of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  Nor  is  this  tendency  undesirable  as  long 
as  it  is  recognized  that  final  responsibility  for  sub- 
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stantive   matters  rests   with  the    Economic   and 
Social  Council  itself. 

Cooperation  in  the  Specialized  Agencies 

In  its  Sixth  Session  the  Council  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  elaboration  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions outlining  the  nature  of  reports  which  it  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  the  specialized  agencies. 
It  also  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  produce 
a  Comparative  Review  of  the  Activities  and  Work 
Programs  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Fields.  This  review  was  submitted  to 
the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Council  and  gives  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  activities  and  work  programs  as 
of  the  middle  of  1948. 

In  this  same  session  the  Council  for  the  first  time 
had  before  it  an  almost  complete  set  of  reports 
from  the  specialized  agencies.  The  review  of  these 
reports  revealed  that  in  spite  of  the  complicated 
pattern  of  organizations  now  in  existence  there  is 
very  little  overlapping  in  their  activities  and  there- 
fore very  little  waste  of  effort  and  money. 

Most  promising  of  all  is  the  growing  emphasis, 
both  within  the  Council  and  within  the  specialized 
agencies,  not  only  on  coordination  of  activities 
but  on  increasingly  joint  action.  The  best  ex- 
isting example  of  this  new  emphasis  is  found  in 
the  measures  taken  to  meet  the  continuing  world 
food  crisis.  This  matter  was  originally  raised 
during  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which 
pointed  out  that  any  solution  of  the  food  crisis 
required  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  as  well  as  the  regional  commissions. 
The  Council  invited  such  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  these  bodies  to  study  suitable  measures  to  in- 
crease food  production  by  the  elimination  of  the 
shortage  of  materials  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fecting the  production  of  fertilizers,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  the  availability  of  transport. 
This  invitation  did  not  go  unheeded.  Thus  the 
International  Labor  Organization  is  now  giving 
special  attention  to  manpower  problems  and  the 
training  of  technically  qualified  personnel.  The 
question  of  supply  shortages  is  being  considered 
by  regional  commissions,  particularly  the  Ece. 
The  World  Health  Organization  is  concentrating 
some  of  its  best  efforts  on  the  fight  against  malaria 
in  regions  where  food  production  is  suffering  se- 
riously from  lowered  output  due  to  the  heavy  in- 
cidence of  malaria. 
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Similar  joint  action  was  contemplated  in  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Council  of  the  housing  problem. 
The  more  or  less  mechanical  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities and  the  avoidance  of  overlaps  is  therefore 
being  replaced  by  the  initiation  of  positive  joint 
attacks  on  some  of  the  most  critical  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  contemporary  world. 

Going  beyond  the  specialized  agencies,  the 
Council  also  initiated  a  study  of  other  intergov- 
ernmental organizations  in  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  health,  and  related  fields 
with  a  view  to  achieving  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  organizations  in  order  to  avoid 
overlapping  and  to  diminish  governmental  ex- 
penditure. This  study  is  being  undertaken  in 
answer  to  a  request  by  the  United  States  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  result  both  in  a  simplification  of  in- 
ternational machinery  and  in  considerable  savings. 

The  Future 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  the 
achievements  of  the  Council  have  indeed  been  re- 
markable, particularly  when  full  account  is  taken 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  it  is  operating.  The 
Council  is  well  launched,  and  barring  a  major  in- 
ternational crisis  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  bound  to  become  an 
increasingly  effective  organ  in  improving  eco- 
nomic and  social  standards  throughout  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  we  look  to  the  future,  cer- 
tain awkward  and  difficult  problems  have  to  be 
faced  squarely.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  listed 
here. 

First  and  most  important,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  Council 
for  purely  political  purposes.  There  is  need  for 
more  cooperation  and  less  propaganda.  It  should 
be  possible  to  improve  the  present  situation,  at 
least  somewhat,  by  way  of  more  or  less  mechanical 
devices  such  as  amendments  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  would  eliminate  filibusters  and  make 
discussions  more  pertinent  to  the  matters  under 
consideration.  In  the  same  way  attempts  have  to 
be  made  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  some  of  the 
stages  which  most  proposals  usually  must  pass. 
The  repeated  reviews  of  the  same  question  first  in 
a  commission,  then  in  the  full  Council,  then  in  a 
committee  of  the  Council,  then  in  the  full  Council 
again,  and  finally  possibly  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, are  extremely  time  consuming  and  frequently 


result  only  in  the  repetition  of  shopworn 
arguments. 

The  Committee  on  Procedures  of  the  Council 
will  meet  in  January  1949  to  work  on  these  very 
problems.  Notwithstanding  the  results  of  the 
Committee's  work  it  has  to  be  recognized  that 
mechanical  devices  will  be  little  more  than  pallia- 
tives. Effective  cooperation  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  which  would  result  in  more 
effective  operations  of  the  Council  itself  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  settlement  of  pending  political 
issues  in  the  world.  Without  accepting  the  Soviet 
view  of  the  primacy  of  politics  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  a  minimum  of  political  cooperation  is 
essential  to  the  effective  improvement  of  economic 
and  social  relations.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that 
a  peaceful,  prosperous  world  depends  primarily  on 
the  economists  and  social  workers.  It  is  not  their 
job  to  make  the  peace.  Their  task  is  to  give  con- 
tent and  substance  to  an  established  peace  and  to 
strengthen  its  foundations. 

Other  minor  improvements  could  be  made  in 
the  operations  of  the  Council  in  the  light  of  past 
experience.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Coun- 
cil composed  of  18  members  is  not  the  appropriate 
body  to  give  the  final  polish  to  international  con- 
ventions, such  as  the  conventions  on  freedom  of 
information,  drafted  by  a  much  larger  intergov- 
ernmental conference.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
the  General  Assembly  is  the  proper  body  for  the 
final  review  of  such  conventions  since  the  Assembly 
is  essentially  a  political  body.  Conventions  might 
possibly  be  initiated  by  the  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly,  leaving  the  preparation  of  drafts  to 
special  drafting  committees  composed  of  experts 
and  appointed  by  the  Council.  Their  work  would 
be  submitted  for  final  action  to  an  intergovern- 
mental conference.  This  procedure  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  opportunities  for  obstruction  and 
filibustering  tactics. 

In  the  future  the  number  of  meetings — not  of 
the  Council  itself,  which  is  overburdened  with 
work,  but  of  various  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Council  and,  perhaps,  of  the  specialized  agencies — 
could  conveniently  be  reduced.  During  recent 
years  the  number  of  international  meetings  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  smaller  countries  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  participate  in  them. 
Fewer  meetings  might  make  for  more  high-level 
representation  and  greater  concentration  on  para- 
mount issues.    In  this  connection  the  membership 
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on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  vari- 
ous commissions  should  not  become  the  vested  in- 
terest of  a  limited  number  of  countries.  Because 
of  reelections  only  26  countries  out  of  58  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  so  far  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  on  the  Council. 

Finally,  ways  and  means  will  have  to  be  found 
to  give  real  meaning  to  the  consultative  relations 
established  with  some  70  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations under  article  71  of  the  Charter.  This 
article  was  written  into  the  Charter  at  United 
States  initiative.  It  reflects  the  conviction  that 
the  United  Nations  is  an  organization  not  merely 
of  governments  but  also  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  For  the  implementation  of  this  article 
detailed  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Council  which  are  being  changed  at  almost 
every  meeting  of  the  Council.  This  whole  system 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  Some  of  the  or- 
ganizations brought  into  relationship  have  made 
real  contributions  to  the  Council  by  way  of  con- 
structive suggestions,  particularly  on  the  commis- 
sion level.  They  and  others  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  Council 
activities. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  organizations  appear  to  have  been  interested 
primarily  in  getting  on  the  list  of  consultative 
organizations  and  have  since  remained  inactive. 
Others  have  flooded  the  Council  with  requests  for 
special  privileges,  such  as  the  demand  to  sit  with 
the  Council  and  to  participate,  without  vote,  in 
all  of  its  activities,  a  privilege  not  even  accorded 
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to  governments  not  members  of  the  Council. 
These  organizations  seem  to  be  more  interested 
in  their  own  standing  and  prestige  than  in  the 
work  of  the  Council.  This  situation  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  these  same  organizations 
have  urged  upon  the  Council  the  discussion  of 
essentially  political  topics  designed  to  cause  dis- 
sension rather  than  cooperation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Where  they  succeeded  in 
having  such  items  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  Coun- 
cil, they  frequently  failed  to  produce  any  support- 
ing documentation,  thus  delaying  the  work  of  the 
Council.  These  are  regrettable  developments. 
Enlightened  public  support  for  the  work  of  the 
Council  is  essential  and  the  Council  will  always 
be  ready  to  act  upon  constructive  suggestions 
made  by  nongovernmental  organizations.  How 
to  secure  such  support  and  how  to  utilize  to  the 
full  the  great  contributions  which  nongovern- 
mental organizations  can  make  to  the  Council  is 
a  matter  which  requires  urgent  review. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Looking  at  the  desper- 
ate economic  needs  of  the  present-day  world  and 
considering  the  social  strains  and  stresses  within 
the  fabric  of  contemporary  society,  it  is  evident 
that  no  one  body  is  adequate  to  deal  with  these 
acute  needs,  these  strains  and  stresses.  What  is 
needed  is  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  all  inter- 
national organizations,  governmental  and  non- 
governmental. To  initiate  and  develop  such  ac- 
tion remains  the  primary  task  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council.  The  record  of  the  year  1948 
holds  out  fair  promise  for  the  future  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  achievement  of  its  essential  tasks. 
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United  Nations  Action  on  Human  Rights  in  1948 

BY  JAMES  SIMSARIAN> 


United  Nations  action  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  is  crystallizing  on  several  fronts.  The 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  on  De- 
cember 10  as  a  statement  of  principles  to  serve 
as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peo- 
ples and  all  nations  in  order  that  the  rights  and 
freedoms  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  might 
by  progressive  measures  be  gradually  secured  for 
all.2  The  Declaration  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  or  international  agreement  and  accordingly 
it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  statement  of  law  or 
of  a  legal  obligation.  But  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  will  no  doubt  have  considerable 
moral  persuasive  influence  in  the  world. 

The  next  step  in  the  field  of  human  rights  will 
be  the  completion  of  the  drafting  of  an  interna- 
tional covenant  on  human  rights  in  treaty  form  at 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  at  Lake  Success  scheduled  for  April 
1949.  This  covenant,  legally  binding  on  the 
countries  which  ratify  it,  is  expected  to  set  forth 
certain  basic  civil  rights  typical  of  those  included 
in  the  first  nine  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
three  conventions  in  the  field  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation are  being  developed  in  the  United  Nations. 
One  was  initially  sponsored  by  the  United  States, 
another  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  third  by 
France  at  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation held  in  Geneva  in  March  1948.  These  con- 
ventions are  also  in  treaty  form  and  will  be  legally 
binding  on  the  countries  which  ratify  them.  They 
will  be  considered  further  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  when  it  reconvenes  at 
Lake  Success  in  April  1949. 

Another  outstanding  development  in  the  field 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  Dec.  28,  1948. 
Mr.  Simsarian,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  was 
Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  Third  Session 
of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

2  For  text  of  the  Declaration,  see  Bulmtin  of  Dec.  19, 
1948,  p.  752. 
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of  human  rights  was  the  approval  of  the  genocide 
convention  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  and 
the  signing  of  the  convention  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  19  other  countries 
on  December  11.  This  convention  outlaws  gen- 
ocide as  a  crime  under  international  law,  whether 
committed  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  and  the 
states  which  ratify  the  convention  undertake  to 
prevent  and  to  punish  this  crime.  The  crime  of 
genocide  is  defined  in  the  convention  to  mean  an 
act  which  is  committed  with  the  intent  of  de- 
stroying, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group  as  such. 

A  number  of  basic  provisions  in  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter authorize  action  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
in  the  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  preamble  of  the  Charter  there  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small.  There  is  in  addition  the  stated 
determination  to  promote  social  progress  and  bet- 
ter standards  of  life  and  larger  freedom.  Under 
articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter,  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint 
and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  for  the  promotion  of  universal  respect  for 
and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Provision  of  the  Declaration 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  initially 
drafted  in  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  over  a  period  of  two  years  of  meet- 
ings under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  who  is  the  United  States  Represen- 
tative and  Chairman  of  that  Commission.  The 
Declaration,  as  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, sets  forth  civil,  political,  economic,  and  social 
rights  and  freedoms.  All  of  these  are  well 
known — the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of 
person,  freedom  from  slavery,  torture,  cruel,  inJ 
human  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment] 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exileJ 
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right  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independ- 
ent and  impartial  tribunal,  presumption  of  inno- 
cence, protection  against  ex  post  facto  laws,  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  interference  with  one's  pri- 
vacy, family,  home  or  correspondence,  freedom 
to  leave  any  country,  freedom  of  movement  and 
residence,  right  of  asylum  from  persecution,  equal 
rights  as  to  marriage,  right  to  own  property,  free- 
dom of  religion,  expression,  assembly,  association, 
right  of  people  to  have  their  will  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  authority  of  government,  right  to  work, 
right  to  join  trade-unions,  right  to  rest  and  leisure, 
right  to  social  security,  right  to  education,  right 
to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, right  to  equality  before  the  law  and  freedom 
from  discrimination.  According  to  the  Declara- 
tion, all  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  shall  be 
subject  to  only  such  limitations  as  are  prescribed 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  securing  due  recognition 
or  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  others 
and  meeting  requirements  of  morality,  public  or- 
der, and  general  welfare  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

The  draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  is  concerned  with  only  certain 
basic  civil  rights,  with  the  expectation  that  con- 
ventions will  be  drafted  later  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain of  the  other  rights  set  forth  in  the  Declaration. 
The  present  draft  of  the  Covenant  has  the  follow- 
ing civil  rights  enumerated — the  right  to  life  and 
liberty,  freedom  from  slavery,  forced  labor,  tor- 
ture, cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  or  indignity, 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  or  detention,  right 
to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  an  independent 
and  impartial  tribunal,  protection  against  ex  post 
facto  laws,  freedom  of  movement  and  residence, 
freedom  to  leave  any  country,  freedom  of  religion, 
expression,  assembly,  association,  right  to  equality 
before  the  law  with  respect  to  these  rights  and 
freedoms  so  that  none  of  them  is  denied  to  any 
one  on  account  of  race,  color,  sex,  language,  re- 
ligion, political  or  other  opinion,  property  status, 
or  national  or  social  origin. 

After  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  com- 
pletes the  drafting  of  the  Covenant,  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for 
its  consideration  and  then  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  approval. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
Support  of  U.S.  Delegation 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
September,  hailed  "the  approval  of  a  new  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  for  free  men  in  a  free  world". 
He  pointed  out  that — 

"Systematic  and  deliberate  denials  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  troubles 
and  threaten  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  not  only  fundamentally  wrong  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  live  in  daily  terror  of  secret  po- 
lice, subject  to  seizure,  imprisonment,  or  forced 
labor  without  just  cause  and  without  fair  trial, 
but  these  wrongs  have  repercussions  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Governments  which  system- 
atically disregard  the  rights  of  their  own  people 
are  not  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  other  people  and  are  likely  to  seek  their  ob- 
jectives by  coercion  and  force  in  the  international 
field." 

The  Secretary  called  on  the  General  Assembly  to 
"approve  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  as  a  standard  of  conduct 
for  all". 

John  Foster  Dulles,  member  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  a 
speech  in  Paris  a  few  days  later,  said  with 
reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights : 

"I  hope  and  believe  this  Assembly  will  endorse 
this  Declaration.  But  we  must  not  stop  there. 
We  must  go  on  with  the  drafting  of  a  Covenant 
which  will  seek  to  translate  human  rights  into 
law.  It  does  not  minimize  the  importance  of  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  to  recognize  that 
the  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights  were  re- 
quired to  establish  the  body  of  law  necessary  to 
achieve  practical  results,.  So  with  the  Declara- 
tion before  the  Assembly.  It  is  an  important 
proclamation  of  principles  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. But  that  approval  is  only  a  step  toward 
fulfilling  the  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person  and 
the  pledge  to  practice  tolerance  that  is  contained 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

Obstructions  by  V.S.S.R. 

In  contrast  to  the  affirmative  support  consist- 
ently given  by  members  of  United  States  Delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  human 
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rights,  Soviet  Representatives  have  sought  again 
and  again  to  obstruct  and  negate  steps  toward  a 
universal  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  undertaken  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  fortunately,  Soviet  representatives 
have  been  defeated  again  and  again  in  their  nega- 
tive tactics,  with  only  the  five  Soviet  satellites  con- 
sistently supporting  them — Byelorussia,  the 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
For  example,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
rejected  25  different  amendments  to  various  arti- 
cles of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  that  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed.  When  the  Declaration 
was  considered  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  So- 
viet Delegation  submitted  these  rejected  amend- 
ments. The  General  Assembly  rejected  practically 
all  of  them.  The  Soviet  bloc  did  not  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Declaration  in  the  Commission  nor  in  the 
General  Assembly.  At  the  last  moment  the  Soviet 
Delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  sought  to  se- 
cure the  postponement  of  consideration  of  the 
Declaration  until  the  General  Assembly  session  in 
September  1949.  But  only  the  six  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  voted  for  this  proposal.  It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  proceeded  with  the  approval  of  the 
Declaration. 

Soviet  Amendments 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  Soviet  amend- 
ments to  the  Declaration  rejected  by  both  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  General 
Assembly  will  make  clear  why  they  were  rejected. 
One  of  these  was  a  proposal  to  amend  article  13  of 
the  Declaration.  This  is  the  article  which  pro- 
vides that  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders  of  each 
state."  The  Soviet  Delegation  urged  that  this 
right  should  be  modified  so  that  the  right  could  be 
exercised  only  "in  accordance  with  the  laws  of" 
the  particular  state  in  which  a  person  happens  to 
be.  This  proposal  was  rejected  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  amendment 
would  completely  negate  the  right  expressed  in  the 
article. 

The  Soviet  proposal  that  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty should  be  subject  to  whatever  laws  may  be 
enacted  by  the  country  in  which  the  property  is 
located  was  also  rejected  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
same  reason. 


Another  Soviet  amendment  which  was  rejectee 
in  both  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  tin 
General  Assembly  proposed  to  limit  the  right  tc 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression.  The  Soviei; 
Delegation  felt  that  express  provision  should  bt 
made  that  "Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  shall 
not  be  used  for  purposes  of  propagating  Fascism! 
aggression,  and  for  provoking  hatred  between  na- 
tions." The  United  States  of  course  is  also  against) 
Fascism,  aggression,  or  any  increase  in  hatred  be- 
tween nations.  But  should  freedom  of  speech  andi 
the  press  be  limited  for  this  reason?  When  a 
similar  question  was  raised  in  the  United  Nations! 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  August  1948,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Thorp  pointed  out 
that— 

"We  are  convinced  that  without  access  to  un- 
fettered news,  the  people  in  any  country  cannot, 
carry  out  their  democratic  functions  as  an  in-j 
formed  body  of  citizens.  We  are  convinced  thaa 
without  a  free  flow  of  information  between  coun-l 
tries,  the  development  of  stable  international  un-J 
derstanding  is  impossible.  We  are  not  afraid  on 
so-called  false  and  slanderous  information  which 
may  at  times  find  its  way  into  the  columns  of  a 
free  press.  We  are  not  afraid  of  it  because  wej 
believe  in  the  dignity,  capacity  and  worth  of  man. 
We  believe  in  his  judgment  and  innate  intelli- 
gence, and  we  are  certain  that  we  can  trust  in  his 
judgment  based  upon  information  and  opinion  of 
all  kinds  freely  presented  and  freely  received.! 
This  is  the  fundamental  protection  of  the  true 
democracy,  where  every  effort  is  made  to  reduce! 
the  power  of  a  few,  either  in  private  or  public  lifej 
and  to  rely  to  the  fullest  degree  possible  upon  thd 
broad  judgment  and  participation  by  all  thd 
people. 

"By  contrast,  in  nations  where  information  is 
state-controlled  and  censorship  rules,  a  few  govJ 
ernment  officials  have  the  power  to  lead  their  peo-J 
pie  down  the  road  to  misunderstanding  and  even! 
war,  between  the  walls  of  contrived  ignorance  andl 
distorted  propaganda.  The  power  of  the  state  is 
such  that  there  is  no  protection.  Only  the  opinioiu 
of  the  few  and  facts  selected  by  the  few  are  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  The  essence  of  the  cen- 
tralized approach  to  information  is  not  freedom, 
but  control.  The  few  who  control  from  their  po- 
litical seats  are  inevitably  afraid  of  letting  theii 
people  know  what  other  people  think  about  their 
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;overnments ;  afraid  to  let  them  form  an  unbiased 
udgment  about  other  nations  and  their  institu- 
ions ;  afraid  of  the  fresh  breeze  of  free  argument 
md  criticism.  Here  the  power  of  the  few  is 
omplete.  Censorship  and  control  are  in  their 
lands;  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  protec- 
ion  of  the  many  against  the  few.  That  is  why 
reedom  of  information  is  so  basic  to  the  whole 
lotion  of  human  rights  and  of  responsible  citizen- 
hip,  national  and  international." 

Consideration  by  General  Assembly 

When  the  General  Assembly  turned  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  article  in  the  Declaration  pro- 
iding  that  the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
>asis  of  the  authority  of  Government,  Colombia 
,nd  Costa  Rica  jointly  proposed  that  this  article 
hould  expressly  provide  that  everyone  should 
lave  the  right  to  oppose  the  government  of  his 
ountry  and  to  promote  its  replacement  by  legal 
ueans  with  equality  of  electoral  opportunities  and 
if  access  to  means  of  propaganda.  This  proposal 
vas  not  accepted  principally  because  it  was  felt 
>y  a  number  of  delegates  that  the  phraseology  of 
he  article  already  implied  this  right.  The  So- 
riet  Delegate,  however,  pointed  out  that  he  would 
rote  against  its  inclusion  for  a  different  reason. 
Ie  recalled  that  it  was  because  Hitler  and  Mus- 
olini  had  been  allowed  to  oppose  their  Govern- 
nents  that  they  had  eventually  been  able  to  come 
o  power.  He  therefore  hesitated,  he  explained, 
o  accept  the  amendment,  for  it  might,  he  added, 
irovide  the  possibility  for  Fascist  elements  to 
tverthrow  the  government. 

The  Belgian  Delegate  proposed  that  express 
provision  be  made  in  the  Declaration  not  only  for 
i  secret  ballot  but  also  for  several  lists  of  candi- 
lates  to  be  submitted  for  offices,  because,  he 
jointed  out,  the  essence  of  the  democratic  system 
fvas  the  electoral  competition  between  political 
3arties.  He  felt  that  in  the  absence  of  a  guaranty 
)f  competition  based  on  the  existence  of  several 
ists  of  candidates,  the  whole  democratic  charac- 
:er  of  free,  equal,  periodical,  and  secret  elections 
night  be  distorted.  The  Byelorussian  and  Soviet 
Delegates  strenuously  objected  to  the  proposal, 
rhe  Soviet  Delegate  said  that  the  bourgeois  class 
lad  ceased  to  exist  in  his  country.  He  pointed  out 
hat  there  thus  remained  only  workers  and  peas- 
mts,  and  the  Communist  Party  by  itself  was  capa- 
}le  of  looking  after  their  interests. 
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In  drafting  of  the  economic  and  social  rights, 
the  Soviet  Delegate  repeatedly  urged  that  they  be 
stated  as  obligations  of  the  state  and  society.  For 
example,  he  proposed  that  express  provision 
should  be  made  that  "The  State  and  society  shall 
guarantee"  the  right  to  protection  against  unem- 
ployment "by  measures  calculated  to  provide 
everyone  with  the  broadest  opportunities  for  tak- 
ing part  in  useful  work,  and  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment." He  also  proposed  that  the  Declara- 
tion expressly  provide  that  "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  and  society  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  in- 
cluding legislation,  to  insure  that  everyone  has 
a  real  opportunity  to  enjoy  .  .  .  the  right  to  medi- 
cal care  and  assistance  in  the  case  of  illness"  and 
"the  right  to  decent  housing." 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  however, 
felt  that  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration 
should  not  be  stated  as  the  sole  obligations  of  the 
state.  The  Commission  thought  that  the  Declara- 
tion should  state  the  rights  of  individuals  without 
a  detailed  elaboration  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  achieved.  The  General  Assembly  agreed 
with  this  view  and  accordingly  rejected  the  So- 
viet amendments.  Where  it  is  felt  that  provision 
for  the  implementation  of  certain  rights  should 
be  provided  it  is  expected  that  separate  treaties 
will  be  drafted,  and  these  treaties  will  be  binding 
on  the  states  which  ratify  them. 

The  United  States  made  it  clear  in  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  Declaration  that  it  does 
not  consider  that  the  economic  and  social  and  cul- 
tural rights  stated  in  the  Declaration  call  upon 
governments  to  assure  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  by  direct  governmental  action.  Article  22 
of  the  Declaration  recognizes  that  the  realization 
of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  organization  as  well  as  the 
resources  of  each  state. 

Soviet  Action  on  the  Covenant 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  in  the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission at  Lake  Success  in  May  1948,  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  restrictive  amendments  to  that 
document  also.  Again  the  Soviet  Delegate  pro- 
posed that  the  right  of  everyone  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders  of  a 
state  should  be  "subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country."  He  again  proposed  that  the  right  to 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  should  be  lim- 
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ited.  When  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  is 
reviewed  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
its  next  session,  these  Soviet  amendments  will 
doubtless  be  considered  again. 

Adoption  of  Genocide  Convention 

In  the  case  of  the  genocide  convention,  the  Soviet 
Delegation  abstained  from  voting  in  favor  of  it 
in  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
but  joined  in  the  plenary  session  with  other  dele- 
gations in  the  unanimous  vote  for  it.  Of  the  20 
countries  which  signed  this  convention  following 
its  approval  by  the  General  Assembly,  only  one 
member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  participated — Yugo- 
slavia. The  signing  of  the  genocide  convention  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  each  country.  The  con- 
vention will  be  binding  only  on  countries  which 
ratify  it. 

Freedom  of  Information  Conventions 

In  the  case  of  the  three  freedom-of -information 
conventions,  the  Soviet  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  session  in  Paris  sought  to  secure  the  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  two  of  these 
conventions  until  the  September  1949  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Instead  of  accepting  this 
proposal,  however,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
to  consider  all  three  conventions  when  it  reconvenes 
at  Lake  Success  in  April. 

When  the  freedom-of -information  conventions 
initially  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  considered  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Freedom  of  Information  held  in  Geneva 
in  March  1948,  only  the  Soviet  bloc  voted  against 
the  approval  of  these  conventions — the  U.S.S.R., 
the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  convention  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  is  intended  to  promote  the  free 
flow  of  news  between  countries  by  facilitating  the 
work  of  foreign  correspondents,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  convention  undertakes  to  provide  for  a 
recognition  of  broad  principles  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation. 

Debate  on  Soviet  Wives  of  Foreigners 

The  conflict  in  the  field  of  human  rights  between 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  democratic  countries  was 
brought  out  dramatically  in  the  Sixth  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  when  the  Chilean 
Delegate  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  for  violating 
fundamental   human    rights   in   preventing   the 


Soviet  wives  of  foreigners  from  joining  their  hus- 1 
bands  abroad.  The  Soviet  Union  was  censured  by  i 
the  vote  of  this  committee  for  this  practice.  Only 
the  Soviet  bloc  voted  against  the  Chilean  indict- 
ment. The  concern  of  the  Chilean  Government  j 
concerning  this  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union  initi- 
ally arose  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  the  Soviet  wife  of  the  son  of  the 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  Moscow  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  her  husband.  Of  course  this  has 
not  been  an  isolated  case.  Not  only  the  Soviet 
wives  of  Chilean  nationals  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  their  hus- 
bands but  the  Soviet  wives  of  the  nationals  of  many 
other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Aus- 
tralia, Colombia,  and  Uruguay,  have  been 
similarly  denied  the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  the  time  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  by  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember 1933  to  the  present  time,  only  about  50  of 
the  Soviet  wives  of  American  citizens  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
now  350  Soviet  wives  and  65  Soviet  husbands  of 
American  citizens  who  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  depart  from  the  Soviet  Union  without  suc- 
cess ;  97  of  this  group  are  the  wives  of  American 
war  veterans.  On  February  15, 1947,  a  Soviet  law 
was  adopted  which  stated  that  marriage  between 
Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners  is  prohibited.  The 
Chilean  Ambassador's  son  was  married  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  law  as  were  also  the  Soviet 
wives  and  husbands  of  American  citizens  whom  I 
mentioned.  Although  repeated  representations 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Soviet  Government  for  permission  to  en- 
able the  Soviet  wives  and  husbands  of  Americans 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  their  spouses 
abroad,  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  adamant 
in  refusing  to  permit  them  to  leave. 

Shortcomings  in  the  U.S. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  give  due  recognition  to 
our  own  shortcomings  in  the  United  States.  We 
all  know  that  we  in  this  country  are  far  from  per- 
fect in  our  own  recognition  of  human  rights. 
There  are  many  shortcomings  in  the  respect  we  ac- 
cord to  human  rights,  just  as  there  are  many  short- 
comings in  other  countries.  We  publish  our 
shortcomings  in  the  headlines  of  our  newspapers 
and  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared  to 
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face  them  and  to  try  to  overcome  them.  Vigorous 
self-criticism  is  basic  to  our  democracy.  The  re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Eights 
is  illustrative.  It  did  not  undertake  to  list  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  in  this 
country;  it  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  we 
should  continue  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 

But  in  this  zealous  effort,  commendable  as  it  is, 
to  see  the  bad  side  of  our  record,  we  sometimes  for- 
get that  there  is  an  increasing  respect  for  human 
rights  in  this  country  that  is  indeed  heartening. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  steady  march  of  progress 
along  this  road,  year  by  year,  generation  by  gen- 
eration. Naturally  we  all  wish  to  continue  along 
this  road,  steadily  promoting  a  universal  respect 
for  human  rights.  It  is  in  contrast  to  this  stead- 
ily increasing  respect  being  accorded  to  human 
rights  in  this  country  and  in  other  democratic 
countries  that  the  repressive  practices  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites  stand  out  in  shocking  and 
tragic  form.  As  discussions  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  continue  in  the  United  Nations,  we  observe 
more  and  more  clearly  that  the  denial  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  being  reflected  in  the 
positions  being  taken  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  they  undertake  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  a  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  a  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  conven- 
tions concerning  freedom  of  information,  and  a 
genocide  convention.  The  practices  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  brought  out  clearly  in  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Delegate 
of  Chile  pointed  to  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  permit  Soviet  wives  to  join  their  husbands 
abroad.     The  tactics  of  Soviet  Delegates  in  trying 
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to  obstruct  and  negate  efforts  toward  the  promo- 
tion of  respect  for  human  rights  in  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  and  at  other 
international  conferences  merely  mirror  the  re- 
strictions and  limitations  on  human  rights  and 
freedoms  existing  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Moral  Leadership  of  Free  Nations 

As  the  totalitarian  states  seek  to  write  into  in- 
ternational agreements  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
the  restrictive  and  repressive  tactics  practiced  in 
their  own  countries,  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  free  people 
must  continue  to  stand  firm.  They  must  make  it 
clear  time  and  time  again  to  the  totalitarian  states 
that  countries  with  free  people  cannot  compromise 
with  the  principles  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  These  free  nations  must  main- 
tain their  moral  leadership  in  the  United  Nations, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  totalitarian  states.  At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  must  join  with  these  other  free 
nations  in  showing  the  world  that  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  other  free  nations  we  are  indeed 
moving  along  the  road  to  increasing  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms  and  that  although  we 
have  not  reached  our  objectives  as  yet,  we  are 
pressing  ahead  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  if  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  join  together  in  a 
concerted  drive  towards  increasing  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms  in  their  own  countries 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  few  men  who  di- 
rect the  fate  of  totalitarian  states  in  the  world 
today  may  finally  realize  that  they  too  must  ac- 
cord some  measure  of  freedom  to  their  people. 
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Discussion  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  Indonesian  Situation 


STATEMENT  BY  PHILIP  C  JE5SUP  > 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


My  Government  took  the  initiative  in  request- 
ing an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
so  the  Council  might  take  prompt  and  forthright 
action  in  dealing  with  the  dangerous  situation 
which  has  developed  in  Indonesia. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  my  Government's  position  in  this 
matter  is  basically  what  it  was  in  July  and  August 
of  1947,  when  the  Council  was  previously  con- 
fronted with  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  July  1947, 
the  Security  Council  adopted  on  August  1,  1947, 
the  following  resolution 2 : 

"The  Security  Council 

"Noting  with  concern  the  hostilities  in  progress  be- 
tween the  armed  forces  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia, 

"Calls  upon  the  parties 

"(A)   To  cease  hostilities  forthwith  and 

"(B)  To  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  or  by 
other  peaceful  means  and  keep  the  Security  Council  in- 
formed about  the  progress  of  the  settlement." 

At  the  193d  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on 
August  22,  1947,  the  United  States  Representative 
stated,  and  I  quote : 

"My  Government  believes  that  the  Security 
Council  acted  properly  and  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  Charter  in  calling  upon  the  parties  to 
cease  hostilities.  We  consider  that  paragraph 
(A)  of  the  Council's  resolution  of  August  1,  1947, 
so  far  as  the  Charter  is  concerned,  is  a  provisional 
measure  under  article  40.  This  decision,  in  our 
view  was  properly  taken,  without  prejudice  to  the 
contentions  of  the  parties,  in  respect  to  whether 
the  Indonesian  Republic  is  an  independent  state 
under  international  law. 

"In  our  view,  the  Council's  jurisdiction  rested 
in  the  fact  that  large-scale  hostilities  were  being 
carried  on  in  Indonesia,  the  repercussions  of  which 
were  so  serious  that  they  amounted  to  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security. 

"In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  Security 
Council  has  ample  power  to  observe,  if  necessary, 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  in  Paris  on  Dec.  22, 
1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/459,  Aug.  1, 1947. 

8  See  Work  of  the  United  Nations  Good  Offices  Commit- 
tee in  Indonesia  (Department  of  State  publication  3108), 
p.  334. 

4  U.N.  doc.  S/1085,  Nov.  15,  1948. 


its  own  cease-fire  order  and  to  make  certain  that 
new  hostilities  do  not  break  out  which  would 
threaten  international  peace  and  security. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  with  which  my  Government  would 
view  a  failure  by  the  parties  to  comply  with  the 
Council's  cease-fire  order.  Of  course,  in  such  an 
event,  the  Council  would,  under  article  40,  have 
to  take  such  failure  into  account  in  considering 
further  action." 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
the  Council  today  is  faced  with  at  least  as  grave 
a  situation  as  that  of  August  1947,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Council  must  act  accordingly. 

This  is  not  a  situation,  Mr.  President,  where 
there  can  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  breakdown  of  a  truce  agreement.  In- 
deed, the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  quite 
formally  and  officially  announced  that  it  has  re- 
nounced the  truce  agreement  it  signed  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1948.3  The  armed  forces  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  in  fact  crossed  the  status  quo  line  es- 
tablished under  the  truce  agreement  and  are  at 
this  very  moment  carrying  out  military  operations 
within  Republican-controlled  territory.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  Council  need  not  and 
should  not  await  a  further  report  from  its  agency 
on  the  spot,  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  before 
deciding  to  order  both  parties  to  cease  hostilities 
immediately. 

In  the  above  connection,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  tele- 
gram dated  December  19,  1948,  from  members  of 
the  Good  Offices  Committee  in  Batavia.  Para- 
graph 10  of  the  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Good  Offices  Committee  calls  upon  the 
Security  Council  to  consider,  on  a  basis  of  the  ut- 
most urgency,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
nesia in  violation  of  the  Renville  truce  agreement 
signed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  the  17th  of  January 
1948." 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Indonesia  follows 
more  than  a  year's  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Council's  agency,  the  Good  Offices  Committee,  to 
assist  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  of  their 
dispute.4 

It  is  clear  from  the  Committee's  fourth  interim 
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report  and  its  subsequent  telegraphic  reports  that 
the  Committee  has  tried  again  and  again  to  bring 
die  parties  together.  Indeed,  the  efforts  of  the 
representatives  on  the  Committee,  acting  both 
singly  and  collectively,  even  in  the  face  of  what 
has  recently  appeared  to  be  an  almost  hopeless 
task,  are,  I  am  sure,  fully  appreciated  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Council's  cease- 
fire resolution  of  the  first  of  August  1947,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  between 
themselves  met  with  no  success.  Accordingly,  on 
August  25, 1947,  the  Council  tendered  its  own  good 
offices  to  the  pai'ties  through  the  committee  of 
three  members  of  the  Council.  Each  party  selected 
one ;  the  third  member  was  designated  by  the  two 
so  selected. 

The  Council's  committee  went  to  Indonesia  in 
October  1947  to  assist  the  parties  directly  and, 
on  the  spot,  to  reach  a  formal  truce  agreement  and 
also  to  assist  them  in  reaching  a  settlement  of  their 
political  differences. 

On  January  17,  1948,  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
signed  the  Renville  agreements,  which  established 
a  formal  truce  and  which  laid  down  18  principles 
as  a  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  final  settlement 
of  their  political  dispute  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Good  Offices  Committee. 

After  various  delays,  negotiations  for  a  political 
settlement  were  finally  begun  under  the  Commit- 
tee's auspices  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  Council  will  recall  that  these  negotiations 
were  suspended  last  June  by  the  Netherlands,  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  a  plan  for  settling  the 
dispute  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States  on  the  Committee. 
Later  that  month  the  Netherlands  indicated  its 
willingness  to  resume  negotiations.  However,  as 
the  Committee  made  clear  in  its  fourth  interim 
report  to  the  Council,  there  have  been  no  political 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
since  the  end  of  May  1948.  The  introduction  of 
that  report  emphasized  that  the  long-continued 
delay  in  achieving  a  political  settlement  had  had 
serious  economic  effects,  had  intensified  both  politi- 
cal difficulties  within  the  Republic  and  political 
tension  between  the  parties,  and  had  resulted  in  an 
increasing  strain  on  the  truce  with  the  ever-present 
possibility  of  a  general  breakdown. 

That  breakdown  has  now  occurred.  In  a  tele- 
gram dated  December  12,  the  Committee  reported 
to  the  Council  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  setting  up  of  an  interim  federal  govern- 
ment by  decree  of  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  is  apparently  to  occur  before  January 
1,  1949,  will  contribute  further  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Republic  that  the  Netherlands  Government  has 
been  proceeding  unilaterally  to  establish  ulti- 
mately a  United  States  of  Indonesia  on  its  own 
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terms  and  without  the  Republic.  The  formation 
of  an  interim  federal  government  now  without  the 
Republic  will  greatly  complicate  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Indonesian  dispute  and  could  create 
serious  unrest  in  Indonesia. 

"In  the  light  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Netherlands  delegation  that  'negotiations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  at  this  stage  are 
futile,'  and  that  there  are  'irreconcilable'  positions 
of  the  parties  on  certain  issues,  the  Committee  does 
not  foresee  the  possibility  of  its  bringing  the  par- 
ties together  in  bona  -fide  negotiations. 

"The  Committee  has  no  confidence  that  even  the 
presently  unsatisfactory  level  of  truce  enforcement 
can  be  maintained  as  the  possibility  of  political 
agreement  becomes  more  remote.  The  Committee 
can  see  in  the  present  situation  only  intensification 
of  the  factors  already  making  for  further  economic 
deterioration,  general  unrest  and  social  upheaval. 
Widespread  hostilities  involving  the  conflict  of 
organized  armed  groups  on  a  large  scale  might  be 
the  outcome." 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Netherlands  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  abandon  the  truce.  These  are  re- 
ported to  you,  Mr.  President,  in  document  S/1129/ 
Add  :1,  dated  December  20,  1948.  The  Good  Of- 
fices Committee  was  physically  separated  on 
December  18.  The  Chairman  of  the  week,  the 
Australian  representative,  and  the  Belgian  repre- 
sentative were  at  Kallurang,  the  Republican  capi- 
tal, and  the  United  States  representative  was  at 
Batavia  some  three  hours  distant  by  air.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  on  December  18,  the  Nether- 
lands Delegation  handed  a  letter  to  the  United 
States  representative  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee.  The  letter  stated  that  the  truce 
agreement  would  be  terminated  in  less  than  an 
hour's  time.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the  Republican 
Government  had  been  notified  accordingly.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  night  on  which  this  letter  was 
delivered  to  the  United  States  representative  in 
Batavia,  telegraphic  communications  were  cut  off 
and  permission  for  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
aircraft  to  fly  to  the  Republican  capital  was  de- 
nied. Thus  no  notice  of  the  repudiation  reached 
the  Committee  as  a  whole  and,  as  far  as  known, 
according  to  this  document  none  reached  the  Re- 
public in  Jogjakarta. 

In  a  telegram  dated  December  18,  the  Committee 
forwarded  a  letter  from  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee  to  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Netherlands  Delegation  which  read  in 
part  as  follows : 

"In  the  four  and  a  half  months  that  I  have  been 
present  in  Indonesia  as  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  neither 
I  nor  any  other  members  of  the  Committee  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in,  or  to  observe 
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a  discussion  of  any  of  these  issues  in  the  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  or  in  the  conference  of  the  parties. 
Nor  have  we  been  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
in  any  detail  or  in  full  context  the  opposing  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  in  the  recent  direct  talks  except 
as  presented  sketchily  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  two  parties  which  are  appended  to  the  special 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  to  the 
Security  Council  of  December  12." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  record  and  in  view  of 
the  recent  events  in  Indonesia,  my  Government  is 
unable  to  conclude  that  the  Netherlands  has  either 
consistently  or  conscientiously  endeavored  to  ex- 
haust all  possibilities  of  resuming  negotiations  un- 
der the  Committee's  auspices.  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  particularly  true  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  truce  agreement  itself  was,  from  all  objective 
accounts,  satisfactorily  implemented  in  the  begin- 
ning. As  the  Committee  pointed  out  on  November 
26  in  the  introduction  to  its  fourth  interim  report, 
however,  "at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  truce 
agreement,  it  was  expected  that  a  political  settle- 
ment would  follow  within  a  short  time.  The  truce 
has  now  been  in  force  for  ten  months.  This  is  an 
extremely  long  period  for  any  truce  to  remain 
effective  and,  in  this  case,  the  regrettable  lack  of 
progress  toward  a  political  settlement  and  the 
deterioration  in  the  economic  conditions  within  the 
Republic  have  subjected  the  truce  to  an  ever-in- 
creasing strain.  The  rising  number  of  infringe- 
ments of  the  truce  agreement  during  this  period 
is  testimony  to  the  relationship  between  the  main- 
tenance of  the  truce  and  successful  progress  in 
political  negotiations". 

After  carefully  studying  the  material  thus  far 
made  available  by  the  Committee,  my  Government 
fails  to  find  any  justification  for  renewal  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indonesia.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  resort 
to  force  following  a  period  of  seven  months  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  have  not  been  utilized.  If,  as  is  alleged, 
violations  of  the  truce  agreement  by  the  Eepublic 
have  been  so  extensive  and  so  persistent  over  a 
period  of  time,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Nether- 
lands Government  should  have  reported  these  vio- 
lations directly  to  the  Security  Council  before 
renouncing  the  truce  agreement  and  resorting  to 
military  action  by  land,  sea,  and  air  against  the 
Republic.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  assurances  offered  the  Council  by  the  Neth- 
erlands representative  the  last  time  the  Indonesian 
question  was  before  the  Council,  and  in  view  of 
more  recent  assurances  offered  the  governments 
represented  on  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices. 

Article  10  of  the  truce  agreement  reads:  "This 
agreement  shall  be  considered  binding  unless  one 
party  notifies  the  Good  Offices  Committee  and  the 
other  party  that  it  considers  the  truce  regulations 
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are  not  being  observed  by  the  other  party  and  that 
this  agreement  should  therefore  be  terminated.'5 

The  Netherlands  Government  by  the  letter 
handed  to  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
Committee  purported  thus  to  notify  the  Commit- 
tee of  its  abandonment  of  the  truce  a  matter  of 
minutes  later  with  no  communications  available. 
Similarly,  the  Republican  authorities  in  Batavia 
could  not  communicate  with  their  capital  and  ac- 
cording to  this  report  they  were  arrested  less  than 
two  hours  after  receiving  the  notification. 

This  then  is  the  notification  which  the  Nether- 
lands asserts  it  gave  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
and  Republic  of  termination  of  the  truce.  The 
United  States  representative  and  the  Australian 
Deputy  thus  concluded  in  their  message  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  "The  Netherlands  have  not 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  Article  10". 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  President  of  the 
Council  has  telegraphed  the  Committee  to  report 
to  us  fully  on  the  most  recent  developments  in 
Java  and  Sumatra.  That  report,  together  with 
the  reports  already  received  from  the  Committee, 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  Council  in 
estimating  the  causes  of  the  present  situation  in 
Indonesia.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  ex- 
pressly instruct  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  j 
for  us  which  will  enable  us  to  assess  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  Committee's 
efforts  to  effect  a  peaceful  solution.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  a  right  to  know,  fully 
and  in  detail,  why  it  is  that  from  May  until  De- 
cember the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  did  not 
resume  negotiations  under  the  Committee's  aus- 
pices. I  think  we  should  call  on  the  Committee 
expressly  to  assess  responsibility,  as  between  the 
parties,  for  the  failure  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Both  parties  solemnly  accepted  the  Coun- 
cil's tender  of  good  offices  and  I  think  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  Council  to  know  how  it  is  that 
this  particular  method  of  settlement,  which  seemed 
admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances,  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  results. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  in  Indonesia 
it  will  doubtless  take  the  Committee  some  little 
while  to  prepare  a  report  of  this  nature.  Mean- 
while, armed  conflict  is  taking  place  there.  The 
simple,  massive  fact  is  that  the  Council's  own  or- 
der of  August  1, 1947,  has  been  contravened.  This 
is  a  matter  with  which  the  Security  Council  must 
deal  immediately  and  without  awaiting  any  fur- 
ther reports  from  the  Committee.  As  I  said 
earlier,  this  is  not  a  situation  in  which  there  can 
be  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  there  has  in  fact 
been  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Council  is  obligated  under  the  Charter  at 
this  stage  of  its  deliberations  immediately  to  or- 
der a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Indonesia  and  to 
require  the  armed  forces  of  both  parties  immedi- 
ately to  withdraw  to  their  own  sides  of  the  demili- 
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rized  zones  which  are  delineated  in  detail  in  the 
uce  agreement  of  January  17,  1948.  I  must 
iterate  my  Government's  view  that  the  Council's 
ase-fire  order  of  the  first  of  August,  1947,  con- 
lues  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  and  that  it  has 
en  violated  by  the  recent  armed  action  taken  by 
e  Netherlands  authorities  in  Indonesia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the 
riousness  with  which  my  Government  views  a 
ilure,  by  either  party,  to  comply  with  the  Coun- 
t's cease-fire  order.  It  is  our  considered  view  that 
!e  renewed  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Indonesia 
ay  prove  to  be  a  grave  threat  to  international 
;ace.  Accordingly,  in  concert  with  Colombia 
id  Syria  the  United  States  has  submitted  a  draft 
solution  to  the  Council  today.  I  hope  it  will 
lopt  it  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
draft  resolution  calls  upon  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mittee to  make  further  reports,  including  an  as- 
sessment of  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  It  may  seem  to  some  members  of  the 
Council  that  this  paragraph  is  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  very  excellent  reports  which  have  already 
reached  the  Council,  including  one  which  has  just 
been  distributed  as  Document  S/1138.  Neverthe- 
less, since  members  of  the  Committee  have  in- 
formed us  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  for  the 
full  Committee  to  meet  together  and  since  the 
Council  has  not  yet  formally  requested  reports  of 
this  nature,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Committee  to  have  the  Council  record  its  de- 
sires as  expressed  in  this  last  paragraph. 
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Evacuation  of  Americans  From  Chit 


Between  November  1  and  15, 1948,  Americans  in 
China  (with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  the 
Taipei,  Formosa,  and  Tihwa  consular  districts  and 
those  living  in  the  Communist-occupied  cities  of 
Mukden  and  Dairen)  were  advised  that,  unless 
they  had  compelling  reason  to  remain  in  China, 
they  consider  the  desirability  of  evacuation  while 
normal  transportation  facilities  remained  avail- 
able. The  texts  of  these  warnings,  as  well  as  the 
approximate  numbers  of  Americans  who  re- 
sponded thereto,  are  given  below.  The  numbers 
given  are  necessarily  approximate  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  precise  numbers  of  those  evacuated 
from  the  different  cities  have  yet  been  furnished 
the  Department. 

Evacuation  Warnings 

On  November  1,  1948,  the  American  Consulates 
General  at  Peiping  and  Tientsin  issued  the  follow- 
ing notice  to  American  citizens  residing  in  their 
respective  consular  districts : 

"The  military  situation  in  north  China  appears 
to  indicate  that  hostilities  may  spread  to  areas 
hitherto  peaceful  and  that  normal  transportation 
facilities  may  be  completely  disrupted.  Accord- 
ingly, American  citizens  should  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  evacuation  at  this  time  while  normal 
transportation  facilities  are  still  available. 

"In  view  of  the  present  limited  accommodations 
for  passengers  who  might  desire  to  travel  by  sea 
from  Tientsin,  additional  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion to  Tsingtao  or  to  Shanghai  are  being  ar- 
ranged. It  is  contemplated  that,  as  ice  conditions 
may  interfere  with  navigation  of  the  Hai  Ho  about 
mid-December,  such  additional  facilities  for  pas- 
sage to  Tsingtao  or  to  Shanghai  would  be  available 
between  now  and  December  1,  1948.  It  is,  there- 
fore, requested  that  you  inform  this  Consulate 
General  whether  you  or  any  of  your  dependents 
would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities 
from  Tientsin." 

Nanking 

On  November  5, 1948,  the  American  Embassy  at 
Nanking  issued  the  following  warning  to  Amer- 
icans in  Nanking  and  its  vicinity : 
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"Military  developments  in  north  China  make 
appear  possible  that  hostilities  may  spread  f  arth 
south,  with  the  result  that  normal  transportati 
facilities  between  Nanking  and  its  environs  a] 
the  sea  may  be  disrupted.  Also,  with  the  approa 
of  winter  and  the  increasing  shortage  of  food  su 
plies  and  fuel,  those  remaining  in  Nanking  and 
environs  may  be  subjected  to  undue  hardships. 

"Accordingly,  it  is  suggested  that  unless  y< 
have  compelling  reason  to  remain,  you  consider  tj 
desirability  of  evacuation  while  normal  transpo 
tation  facilities  remain  available." 

Shanghai 

A  similar  warning  was  issued  simultaneously  I 
the  American  Consulate  General  at  Shanghai 
Americans  residing  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangf 
and  Anhwei.  On  November  9,  the  American  Co] 
sulate  General  at  Hankow  also  sent  a  similar  war] 
ing  to  Americans  residing  in  those  parts  of  tl 
Hankow  consular  district  lying  north  of,  and  bo 
dering  on,  the  Yangtze  River.  On  November  1 
the  American  Consulate  General  at  Tsingtao  i 
sued  a  notice  similar  to  those  issued  by  the  Embas- 
at  Nanking  and  the  Consulates  General  at  Shanj 
hai  and  Hankow  to  Americans  residing  i 
Tsingtao. 

Peiping  and  Tientsin 

On  November  11, 1948,  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Peiping  and  Tientsin  issued  the  follow 
ing  further  notice  to  American  citizens  in  thos 
cities : 

"In  as  much  as  later  evacuation  on  an  emergenc 
basis  may  be  impossible,  American  citizens  who  d 
not  desire  to  remain  in  north  China  should  plan  t 
leave  at  once  by  United  States  naval  vessel  fror 
Tientsin.  It  is  planned  that  the  next  Unitec 
States  naval  vessel  will  leave  Tientsin  on  NovenJ 
ber  18.  American  citizens  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  b; 
United  States  naval  vessel  should  communicatJ 
with  the  Consulate  General  by  November  13. 

"Persons  proceeding  to  Shanghai  should  en 
deavor  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  lodg! 
ing  there.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  billet  persons 
unable  to  make  such  arrangements." 
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nton,  Chungking,  Hankow,  Kunming, 
iping,  Shankhai,  Tsingtao,  and  Tientsin 

On  November  16,  1948,  in  accordance  with  the 
nbassy's  instructions,  the  following  statement 
is  issued  to  American  citizens  residing  in  the 
langhai  (including  Nanking),  Tsingtao,  Tient- 
i,  Peiping,  Canton,  Kunming,  Chungking,  and 
mkow  consular  districts : 

"In  view  of  the  generally  deteriorating  situation 
d  the  likelihood  that  means  of  exit  from  China 

vy  later  be  unavailable,  all  Americans  in 

nsular  district  who  are  not  prepared  to  remain 
areas  where  they  now  reside  under  possibly 
zardous  conditions  should  plan  at  once  to  move 
places  of  safety.  Facilities  for  movement  are 
ing  arranged  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 
lese  facilities  will  probably  be  available  for  only 
short  period  of  time.  Therefore,  all  persons  in- 
riding  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for 
Dvement  should  do  so  immediately  on  receipt  of 
formation  on  the  time  and  place  of  availability 
transport." 

r.  Lovett's  Press  and  Radio  News  Conference, 
xember  8,  1948 

At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  De- 
mber  8,  Acting  Secretary  Lovett  reviewed  the 
lestion  of  the  evacuation  of  Americans  from 
aina.  Mr.  Lovett  said  that  most  of  the  corre- 
ondents  would  recall  that  early  in  November 
e  consular  and  Embassy  officials  issued  general 
arnings  to  American  citizens  which  pointed  out 
at,  as  the  military  situation  deteriorated  and 
ansportation  became  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
mericans  would  be  well  advised  to  leave  unless 
:ere  was  some  compelling  reason  for  them  to  re- 
ain.  He  pointed  out  that,  from  the  first  of  No- 
;mber  through  the  fifth  of  December,  1,316  Amer- 
an  citizens  had  been  evacuated.  Of  these  about 
il  went  by  plane,  560  by  United  States  Army  and 
avy  transport  vessels,  and  5  by  commercial  ship. 
Mr.  Lovett  stated  that  the  diplomatic  person- 
al as  a  whole  would  remain  at  their  posts.  How- 
rer,  female  clerks  and  dependents  of  consular  and 
plomatic  officials  had  been  given  the  option  of 
aving  or  not.  He  added  that  121  persons  in  these 
itegories  had  already  been  evacuated. 
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Pointing  out  that  there  were  some  2,500  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Shanghai  and  that  similar  warn- 
ings had  been  issued  to  them,  Mr.  Lovett  went  on 
to  say  that  there  was  enough  shipping  available  in 
the  area  to  evacuate  those  persons,  if  necessary. 
He  said  that  the  Marine  and  Navy  personnel  were 
adequate  to  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  any 
Americans  remaining  there  and,  with  the  Ameri- 
can consular  and  Embassy  personnel  at  their  posts, 
they  would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  of  such  serv- 
ice as  they  could  to  American  civilian  and  business 
interests  and  take  appropriate  steps  for  their 
protection. 

Mr.  Lovett  stated  that  there  was  a  number  of 
Americans  who  have  sound,  compelling  reasons  to 
remain,  and  he  said  that  the  choice  to  remain 
depended,  of  course,  upon  the  individual  or  upon 
those  interests  sponsoring  him,  be  it  a  missionary, 
educational,  or  business  group. 

Approximate  Numbers  of  Nonofftcial  and  Nonservice 
Americans  Evacuated  From  China  Through  December  20, 

From  the  following  cities  in  critical  areas : 

Nanking No  reliable  information 

Shanghai 920 

Hankow 170 

Tientsin 120 

Peiping •  432 

Tsingtao 40 

Total  number  evacuated  from  China 1,  754 

Dependents  of  U.S.  Consulate  and  Diplomatic  Personnel 
and  Female  Employees  of  U.S.  Government  Evacuated 
From  China  Through  December  20,  1948 

From  the  following  cities : 

Nanking 77 

Shanghai  44 

Hankow 4 

Tientsin 8 

Peiping 4 

Total 137 

Total  Number  of  Military  Dependents  Evacuated  From 
China  Through  December  15,  1948 

Navy  and  Marine  dependents 501 

Army  and  Air  Force  dependents 1, 052 

Total 1,  553 
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U.S.  Concerned  at  Overthrow  of  Governments 
in  Certain  American  Republics 


[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  made 
known  to  a  number  of  other  governments  of  the 
American  republics  its  growing  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  overthrow  of  popularly  elected  govern- 
ments by  military  forces  in  certain  of  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere.  This  Government  has  as- 
sured the  governments  to  which  it  has  expressed 
this  concern  that  the  United  States  wishes  to  make 
every  legitimate  and  useful  effort  to  encourage 
democratic  and  constitutional  procedures.  Any 
such  effort  by  the  United  States  would  of  course  be 
faithfully  consistent  with  inter- American  commit- 
ments and  procedures. 

The  Department  has  solicited  the  comments  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  other  American  republics 
regarding  legitimate  and  appropriate  actions  the 
inter-American  organization  might  take  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  and  constitutional 
framework  of  the  governments  of  this  continent. 
It  was  mentioned  in  this  respect  that  the  view  that 
nonrecognition  is  not  a  suitable  approach  to  the 
much  broader  problem  was  an  important  consid- 
eration in  this  Government's  approval  of  resolu- 
tion 35  at  the  Bogota  conference,  which  resolution 
declares  that  "continuity  of  diplomatic  relations 


among  the  American  States  is  desirable",  and  th 
"the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  diplomat 
relations  with  a  government  does  not  imply  ar 
judgment  upon  the  domestic  policy  of  th; 
government". 

^  In  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite 
States,  the  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  politic: 
change  is  not  only  deplorable,  but  is  usually  incoj 
sistent  with  the  acknowledged  ideals  of  the  Amer 
can  republics  and  increasingly  a  danger  to  all  tl 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  If  this  use  of  fori 
continues,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  sufficientl 
serious  issue  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Amer 
can  republics  as  a  whole. 

Many  of  the  other  governments  of  the  America 
republics  undoubtedly  share  this  view  with  th 
United  States  since  those  governments  partic 
pated  in  formulating  the  preamble  of  the  Ri 
treaty,  which  states  that  "peace  is  founded  .  . 
on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the  interm 
tional  realization  of  justice  and  security"  and  th 
charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  State: 
which  declares  that  "The  solidarity  of  the  Amer: 
can  States  and  the  high  aims  which  are  sough 
through  it  require  the  political  organization  o 
those  States  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise  o 
representative  democracy." 


U.S.  To  Be  Represented  at  ITU  Preparatory  Meeting 


[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

The  United  States  Government  will  send  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  named  at  a  later  date,  to  a 
preparatory  meeting  to  discuss  the  form  of  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Regulations.  This  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union  (Itu),  is  scheduled  to  open  at 
Geneva  on  January  17, 1949.  It  is  being  called  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  sixth  meeting 
of  the  International  Telegraph  Consulting  Com- 
mittee, held  at  Brussels,  May  1948.  This  resolu- 
tion provided  that  a  committee  of  eight  countries 
be  convened  to  prepare  the  form  for  modification 
of  the  International  Telegraph  Regulations  drawn 
up  at  the  Itu  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Confer- 
ence at  Cairo  in  1938  in  order  that  these  regula- 
tions might  be  accepted  by  all  members  of  the  Itu. 
The  resolution  calling  this  meeting  further  pro- 
vided that  countries  which  have  not  accepted  the 
Telegraph  Regulations  indicate  to  the  Secretary 


General  of  the  Itu  by  January  1,  1949,  the  pro 
visions  of  the  regulations  which  have  so  far  pre 
vented  their  acceptance. 

Although  for  many  years  a  party  to  interna 
tional  telecommunication  conventions,  the  United 
States  has  not  heretofore  become  a  party  to  Inter 
national  Telegraph  Regulations.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  views  of  the  telegraph  indus- 
try and  users,  the  Government  has  concluded  thai 
it  should  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Genevd 
meeting  so  that  regulations  may  be  developed  tc' 
which  the  United  States  may  adhere.  A  letter 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  General  oi 
the  Itu  indicating  this  Government's  intention  tc 
participate  in  the  forthcoming  meeting  and  stati 
ing  the  views  of  the  United  States  with  respect  tc 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Regulations  in  connection  with  possible  adherence 
by  this  Government. 
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International  Acts  Series  1814.     Pub.  3329.     10  pp.     50. 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  The  Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  August 
27, 1948 ;  entered  into  force  August  27,  1948. 
Weather  Stations:  Cooperative  Program  on  Guadalupe. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Series  1807.    Pub.  3317. 
7  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  No- 
vember 6,  1945  and  April  12,  1946,  entered  into  force 
April  12, 1946. 

Volume  XVI  of  Territorial  Papers  of  the 
United  States  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  December  25] 

Volume  XVI  of  the  series  entitled  The  Terri- 
torial Papers  of  the  United  States,  published  by 
the  Department  of  State  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  was  released  on  December  25. 

Volume  XVI,  the  first  of  two  volumes  on  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  contains  the  official  papers 
found  in  the  archives  in  Washington  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  pertaining  to  that  territory  for 
the  years  1809-1814.     The  territory  in  question 
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comprised  the  entire  area  now  included  within 
the  present  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 
the  documents  reproduced  represent  a  continua- 
tion of  those  presented  in  volumes  II  and  III 
(Northwest  Territory)  and  volumes  VII  and  VIII 
(Indiana  Territory)  of  the  same  series.  Illinois 
Territory  was  carved  out  of  Indiana  Territory, 
which  had  previously  evolved  from  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

This  volume  presents  documents  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory,  on  the  activities  of  the 
territorial  secretary,  Nathaniel  Pope,  as  acting 
governor  from  March  to  June  1809,  and  on  the 
two  administrations  of  Governor  Ninian  Edwards 
from  1809  to  1814.  Aspects  of  the  life  of  this 
frontier  area  touched  upon  include  the  policies 
and  acts  of  the  governor  and  other  territorial  offi- 
cials concerning  the  land  system,  Indian  relations, 
establishment  of  postal  routes,  operation  of  the 
governmental  factory  trading  system,  organiza- 
tion of  the  territorial  militia,  and  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  military  posts.  Communications 
on  various  of  these  subjects  passed  between  the 
governor  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Albert 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  War  William  Eustis,  Post- 
master General  Gideon  Granger,  the  governors  of 
neighboring  territories,  and  territorial  officials. 
Other  federal  officials  in  the  territory  corresponded 
with  John  Mason,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Trade  at  Washington,  the  Surveyor  General  at 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  at  Washington.  Besides  political  and 
institutional  history,  the  papers  disclose  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  local  history,  biography,  and 
genealogy. 

The  outstanding  event  on  this  frontier  during 
the  period  was  the  Indian  war  before  and  during 
the  War  of  1812.  This  necessitated  the  raising  of 
rangers  and  mounted  riflemen  early  in  1812.  Gov- 
ernor Edwards  himself  commanded  these  forces 
until  the  middle  of  1813  when  the  military  com- 
mand in  the  territory  passed  to  Brigadier  General 
Benjamin  Howard.  Oh  this  and  other  matters 
the  documents  published  supplement  those  to  be 
found  in  the  papers  of  Governor  Edwards  printed 
in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  Collections. 
The  concluding  volume,  now  in  proof,  covering 
the  period  1814-1818,  will  appear  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Carter,  of  the  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  Research  in  the  Department  of 
State,  is  the  editor  of  the  series  of  Territorial 
Papers.  Volume  XVI  of  the  series  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C, 
for  $3.25  a  copy. 

Notice 

The  monthly  Calendar  of  International  Meet- 
ings will  appear  in  the  January  9  issue  of  the 
Buujetin. 
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Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  author  of  the  article  on  Ecosoc  1948,  is 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Kotschnig  serves  as  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Proposed  International  Trade  Organization 


What  is  the  ITO  and  How  Will  it  Work? 

What  is  theltol 

The  Ito  (International  Trade  Organization)  is 
a  proposed  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  administer  and  implement  a  code  of  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  fair  dealing  in  international 
trade.  This  code  is  contained  in  a  charter  which 
was  developed  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  at  Habana  and  which 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  1948  by  representatives  of 
54  countries.  All  governments  adhering  to  the 
charter  would  become  members  of  the  Ito. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  charter  is  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  international  trade,  to  encourage 
the  economic  development  of  backward  areas,  and 
to  improve  standards  of  living  throughout  the 
world.  The  charter  seeks  to  achieve  this  goal 
by  (a)  establishing  a  code  of  fair  dealing  in  in- 
ternational trade  that  will  avoid  economic  war- 
fare; and  (b)  by  encouraging  countries  to  reduce 
artificial  trade  barriers  and  to  establish  a  multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory  trading  system. 

The  charter  covers  the  whole  range  of  inter- 
national economic  relationships:  tariffs,  quotas, 
export  subsidies,  exchange  matters,  customs  for- 
malities, cartels,  commodity  agreements,  state- 
trading,  and  the  international  aspects  of  foreign 
investments,  employment  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  a  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes. 

Why  is  an  Ito  needed? 

Before  World  War  II,  international  trade  was 
hampered  by  restrictive  devices  that  prevented  an 
expansion  of  world  trade.  Countries  resorted  to 
unilateral  action  without  regard  to  the  effect  of 
their  actions  on  the  economies  of  other  nations. 
This  led  to  retaliation  and  resulted  in  economic 
warfare.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  was 
in  chaos.  Destruction  of  the  tools  for  peacetime 
production  meant  lack  of  the  most  basic  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  in  many  areas  vir- 
tually no  goods  for  export  were  available  which 
:ould  be  traded  for  essential  items  obtainable  only 
from  abroad,  and  particularly  from  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result,  most  countries  adopted  even  more 
rigid  governmental  controls  to  insure  that  only 
the  most  necessary  imports  were  bought  with  the 
fast-diminishing  foreign  currency  available  to 
them.  They  employed  import  quotas,  foreign- 
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exchange  controls,  import-licensing  systems,  dis- 
criminatory bilateral  and  barter  deals,  state-trad- 
ing devices,  tariff  increases,  and  other  restrictive 
devices. 

The  Ito  seeks,  by  cooperative  agreement,  to 
relax  these  barriers,  to  avert  economic  warfare, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  world 
trade. 

How  will  the  Ito  work? 

Implementation  of  the  charter  rests  with  mem- 
ber governments  who  voluntarily  agree  to  follow 
its  rules. 

The  main  governing  body  of  Ito  is  the  Confer- 
ence which  includes  all  members,  each  having  one 
vote.  Decisions  are  by  majority  (in  certain  cases 
by  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths)  vote.  No  mem- 
ber has  a  veto. 

Some  functions  of  the  Conference  are  granted, 
and  others  may  be  delegated,  to  an  Executive 
Board  on  which  the  United  States  will  have  per- 
manent representation  by  reason  of  its  economic 
importance.  Here  also  each  member  has  one  vote. 
As  has  been  experienced  in  other  international 
agencies,  the  United  States  position  of  world 
leadership  will  make  its  actual  influence  in  Ito 
far  greater  than  its  single  vote  might  indicate. 

The  Ito  provides  a  convenient  forum  and  as- 
sists in  consultation  between  members.  Members 
agree  to  settle  trade  disputes  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  the  charter  and  the  decisions  of 
Ito.  If  a  country  does  not  wish  to  follow  a  de- 
cision of  Ito,  it  may  leave  the  organization  (on  60 
days'  notice)  but  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  that  Ito  members  extend  to  each  other. 

What  will  the  Ito  cost? 

The  cost  of  Ito  will  be  small  because  the  only 
expense  will  be  for  administrative  purposes.  It  is 
neither  provided  nor  intended  that  Ito  shall  have 
funds  for  lending  to  its  members  or  for  any  other 
similar  purposes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  Ito 
will  yield  returns  many  times  greater  than  its 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  Ito,  by  expanding 
world  trade,  will  {a)  benefit  directly  those 
branches  of  American  agriculture  and  industry 
that  must  export;  (b)  benefit  consumers  and  con- 
suming industries  in  this  country  that  depend 
upon  foreign  sources  for  their  raw  materials ;  and 
(c)  help  other  countries  support  themselves, 
thereby  reducing  their  need  for  American  grants 
and  loans.  The  Ito  thus  offers  a  substantial  bar- 
gain to  the  American  taxpayer. 
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How  will  countries  become  members  of  the  Ito? 

In  the  United  States  the  charter  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  decision  as  to  ratification. 
If  ratified,  an  instrument  of  acceptance  will  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  When  ratified  by  20  govern- 
ments, the  charter  will  enter  into  force  for  those 
countries. 

The  54  countries  whose  representatives  have 
agreed  to  the  Habana  charter  are  considering  it 
for  ratification.  These  54  countries  include  prac- 
tically all  of  the  important  trading  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
charter  negotiations  but  declined. 

In  view  of  our  position  of  world  leadership, 
most  countries  are  awaiting  action  by  the  United 
States  before  deciding  what  they  shall  do  about 
the  charter.  Consequently,  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  an  International 
Trade  Organization  rests  largely  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  ITO  and  U.S.  Economic  Foreign  Policy 

Why  is  the  Ito  an  important  instrument  of  United 
States  economic  foreign  policy? 

The  goal  of  United  States  economic  foreign 
policy  is  to  expand  world  trade,  world  production, 
and  consumption,  with  the  objective  of  raising  the 
living  standards  of  all  peoples. 

The  Ito,  by  establishing  a  code  of  fair  trade 
practices,  contributes  to  this  goal.  The  Ito  sup- 
plements the  European  Recovery  Program,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program,  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  the  International  Fund,  and  the 
other  U.N.  economic  agencies,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  deal  with  a  different  aspect  of  world 
economic  problems  but  all  of  which  lead  to  world 
recovery. 

An  improvement  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
other  countries  is  important  to  the  United  States 
because  economic  recovery  will  contribute  toward 
world  political  stability.  Democracy  cannot  sur- 
vive in  the  years  to  come  unless  the  democratic 
countries  arc  economically  sound  and  economically 
self-sustaining. 

Is  Ito  consistent  with  United  States  foreign  policy 
and  our  democratic  institutions? 

The  charter  reflects  the  traditional  objectives 
of  American  economic  policy — reduction  of  arti- 
ficial trade  barriers,  equality  of  treatment  for  all 
countries,  and  the  encouragement  of  private,  com- 
petitive trade.  In  joining  the  Ito,  the  United 
States  would  not  commit  itself  to  any  principles 
foreign  to  our  economic  or  political  philosophy. 

The  Ito  is  a  voluntary  compact  among  nations 
based  on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality.  It 
is  neither  a  supranational  government  nor  a  super- 
state. The  Ito  cannot  require  any  member  to 
take  action.  No  nation  is  compelled  to  remain  an 
Ito  member. 
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The  charter,  like  any  other  international  agrees 
ment,  contains  commitments  that  limit  the  actioi1 
of  the  signatory  powers  but  these  commitments  ar 
freely  undertaken  by  member  countries ;  they  ar< 
narrowly  defined  and  carefully  limited,  and  ma; 
be  canceled  by  withdrawal  from  the  organization 
Ito  would  have  no  power  to  intervene  in  the  do 
mestic  wage,  employment,  price,  or  other  interna 
economic  policies  of  a  member  country. 

The  Ito  charter  would  not  restrict  our  nationa 
sovereignty  in  any  greater  degree  than  does  ou: 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

How  does   the   Ito  help  our  private-enter priSi 
system? 

The  Ito,  by  promoting  an  expansion  of  worl< 
trade,  helps  to  maintain  our  foreign  trade  an( 
thus  benefits  our  domestic  economy.  Nearly  1( 
percent  of  our  total  agricultural  and  industria 
production  is  exported.  The  maintenance  of  $ 
high  level  of  export  trade  is  important,  therefore! 
to  our  domestic  economy.  Prosperity  in  thl 
United  States  helps  the  private-enterprise  system 
Depression  in  the  United  States  would  strengthen 
a  movement  for  governmental  controls  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  private-enterprise  system. 

The  Ito  promotes  an  expansion  of  competitivjj 
international  trade,  rather  than  governmental^ 
controlled  international  trade,  by :  (a)  encouragf 
ing  the  reduction  of  artificial  governmental  bar 
riers  to  the  flow  of  competitive  international  trade  r 
(b)  committing  members,  through  the  charter,  ■ 
refrain  from  various  governmental  actions  inters 
fering  with  international  trade  that,  in  the  ab 
sence  of  the  charter,  they  would  be  entirely  freJ 
to  take;  and  (c)  improving  the  economic  situa; 
tion  of  other  countries,  thereby  reducing  thei:j| 
need  for  governmental  controls. 

Thus,  the  Ito  provides  a  code  consistent  witlj 
our  own  system  of  free  enterprise — a  code  essential 
in  the  long  run  to  the  continuation  of  privatl 
trading. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  Ito  to  the  ReciproX 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Program? 

The  Ito  charter  has  grown  out  of  the  Reciprocal! 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  but  it  is  more  corn! 
prehensive.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Program,  begun  in  1934,  seeks  to  reduce  artificial 
trade  barriers  and  to  establish  nondiscriminatory 
trading  practices  by  mutual  negotiations  betweei^ 
countries.  Under  the  charter  other  countries  agrefl 
to  this  traditional  objective  of  our  economic  fon 
eign  policy. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  ActJ 
the  United  States  negotiated  with  22  other  cound 
tries  to  conclude  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarj 
iffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva  in  1947.  This  agreement 
is  already  in  effect  for  all  of  the  23  countries  excep  j 
one.  Under  the  agreement,  the  23  nations  reduce( ; 
tariff  rates  on  some  items  and  bound  against  in' 
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crease  of  existing  tariff  rates  on  other  items,  for 
products  accounting  for  over  one  half  of  the 
world's  total  foreign  trade  (prewar  levels). 

The  charter,  however,  covers  many  other  aspects 
of  international  trade  relationships  not  included  in 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Among  these  are 
commodity  agreements,  cartels,  the  international 
aspects  of  investments,  full  employment  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Trade  Organization.  The  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Program  and  the  Ito  char- 
ter have  a  common  goal  of  expanding  competitive 
world  trade. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  Ito  and  the 
European  Recovery  Program? 

The  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  Ito 
complement  each  other.  The  European  Recovery 
Program  is  an  immediate  measure  to  put  Western 
Europe  on  its  feet  again.  The  Ito  seeks  to  estab- 
lish world-trading  conditions  that  will  enable 
"Western  Europe  to  stay  on  its  feet  after  American 
financial  aid  ends. 

The  densely  populated  Erp  countries  must  ob- 
tain raw  materials  from  overseas  areas  to  supple- 
ment their  own  inadequate  resources.  They  pay 
for  these  imported  raw  materials  by  exporting 
manufactured  products  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  expansion  of  world-wide  markets  for  their 
exports  is  consequently  a  lif  e-and-death  matter  if 
Western  Europe  is  to  be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
The  Ito  is  designed  to  establish  trading  conditions 
that  will  provide  good  markets  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  thus  more  likely  that  the  original 
American  investment  in  European  recovery  will 
pay  future  dividends  in  terms  of  sustained  world 
prosperity. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  Ito  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development? 

The  Ito  aims  to  establish  trading  conditions 
that  will  contribute  to  a  maximum  expansion  of 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis.  The  Fund  and 
the  Bank,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  United 
States  played  a  leading  role,  aim  to  establish  finan- 
cial conditions  that  will  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  Thus  the  Ito,  the  Bank,  and  the  Fund  sup- 
plement each  other. 

Instability  of  foreign-exchange  rates  hinders 
the  expansion  of  international  trade,  as  the  pre- 
war experience  showed  clearly.  Producers  and 
traders  engaged  in  international  commerce  find 
1  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  plan  their  business  op- 
erations and  to  calculate  cost  and  profits  in  their 
i  own  currency,  when  a  part  of  their  transactions 
are  in  foreign  currencies  of  widely  fluctuating 
values.  Thus,  wide  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates 
'  tend  to  curtail  international  trade. 

The  function  of  the  Fund  is  to  promote  orderly 
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exchange  practices,  to  prevent  the  use  of  foreign- 
exchange  practices  that  lead  to  competitive  de- 
preciation or  to  trade  restrictions,  and  in  general 
prevent  abnormal  fluctuations  of  foreign-exchange 
rates.  It  does  this  by  giving  technical  advice  to 
members  in  the  handling  of  their  fiscal  affairs,  by 
serving  as  a  consultative  forum  in  exchange  mat- 
ters, and  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

The  Bank  reinforces  the  efforts  of  the  Fund  by 
granting  long-term  loans  to  war-devastated  and 
economically  underdeveloped  countries.  The  loans 
improve  the  internal  economic  conditions  of  such 
countries  in  the  immediate  future  by  increasing 
their  importing  capacity  and  in  the  long  run  by 
increasing  their  producing  and  exporting  capacity. 
This  helps  them  keep  their  currencies  more  stable. 

In  the  long  run,  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  cannot 
promote  orderly  exchange  practices  and  improve 
financial  conditions  generally  unless  countries 
adopt  trading  practices  that  enable  goods  to  flow 
more  freely  from  one  country  to  another,  and  that 
enable  each  country  to  export  enough  to  pay  for 
its  necessary  imports.  The  establishment  of  such 
trading  practices  is  the  function  of  Ito.  How- 
ever, goods  cannot  flow  more  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  unless  there  are  orderly  ex- 
change practices,  convertibility  of  one  currency 
into  another,  and  improved  financial  conditions. 
These  are  aims  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

Will  the  charter  hinder  the  United  States  from 
taking  adequate  measures  to  protect  our  national 
security? 

Under  the  charter,  no  member  could  be  required 
to  release  any  information  which  it  considered 
contrary  to  its  essential  security  interests.  No 
member  would  be  prevented  from  taking  whatever 
action  it  considered  necessary  in  regard  to  fission- 
able materials  or  traffic  in  arms.  The  operation 
of  any  agreement  made  by  or  for  a  military  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose  of  meeting  essential 
requirements  of  national  security  would  likewise 
be  excepted  from  the  scope  of  the  charter.  No 
member  could  be  prevented  from  taking  any  action 
it  considered  necessary  in  time  of  war  or  "other 
emergency  in  international  relations".  The  char- 
ter therefore  permits  the  United  States  to  take 
such  basic  measures  as  may  be  necessary  in 
furtherance  of  our  national  security. 

Important  Provisions  of  the  Charter 

How  does  the  charter  handle  the  problem  of  trade 
relations  between  private-trading  countries  and 
state-trading  countries? 

The  charter  lays  down  rules  to  insure  that  state- 
trading  enterprises  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  of  the  game  in  international  trade  as  private 
enterprises.  This  is  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  and  continuous  world  markets. 
Governments  may  not,  through  their  control  of 
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certain  enterprises,  erect  barriers  to  trade  or  dis- 
criminate against  other  member  nations  so  as  to 
nullify  their  obligations  in  the  charter  regarding 
private  trade.  The  charter  requires  that  state- 
trading  enterprises  shall  conduct  their  interna- 
tional trade  on  the  basis  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. The  charter  thereby  stipulates  that  market 
forces  rather  than  national  political  goals  should 
be  the  fundamental  regulator  of  international 
trade. 

What  does  Ito  do  about  international  cartels? 

The  charter  sets  up  the  first  international  mech- 
anism in  history  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Under  the  charter,  members  agree  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  harmful  business  practices  that 
restrict  international  trade,  such  as  those  fre- 
quently carried  on  by  cartels.  This  applies  to 
both  private  and  state-trading  enterprises.  The 
Ito  is  given  responsibility  to  investigate  com- 
plaints concerning  the  international  effects  of  such 
restraints  of  trade  as  price  fixing,  exclusion  from 
markets,  suppression  of  technology,  misuse  of 
patents,  restriction  of  production,  and  so  forth. 

Ito  may  call  upon  all  members  concerned  to  take 
action  to  remedy  specific  cases  of  cartel  abuses 
which  hinder  the  flow  of  goods  between  countries 
and  interfere  with  the  efficient  use  of  the  world's 
economic  resources.  Ito  will  publish  its  findings 
in  each  case.  It  will  have  no  police  powers  but 
each  member  nation  will  be  pledged  to  take  action 
against  cartels  whenever  they  operate  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  charter. 

What  does  the  Ito  charter  do  about  customs  "red 
tape"  that  now  hampers  businessmen  in  inter- 
national trade  ? 

The  charter  simplifies  customs  formalities.  It 
will  reduce  the  "red  tape"  of  hundreds  of  different 
customs  formalities,  each  different  for  different 
nations.  This  maze  of  dissimilar  and  onerous 
regulations  has  operated  as  an  "invisible  trade 
barrier"  frequently  regarded  by  businessmen  as 
more  burdensome  to  their  operations  than  actual 
tariff  duties. 

The  new  provisions  in  the  charter  represent  the 
most  inclusive  set  of  rules  for  the  improvement  of 
customs  regulations  ever  achieved  internationally. 
These  provisions  relate  to  transit  regulations,  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties,  valuations  for 
customs  purposes,  import  and  export  formalities, 
marks  of  origin,  publication  and  administration 
of  trade  regulations,  and  statistics. 

How  does  the  Ito  charter  affect  our  agricultural 
program? 

American  agricultural  production  has  increased 
so  much  since  1939  that  a  high  level  of  domestic 
and  export  demand  is  necessary  to  absorb  the  out- 
put. United  States  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  about  double  imports  of  competitive-type 
agricultural  products.     The  Ito  charter,  by  ex- 
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panding  world  trade,  will  help  to  maintain  good 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  American  farm 
products. 

The  charter  contains  many  provisions  of  spe- 
cific importance  to  our  agricultural  program. 
These  provisions  are  designed  to  expand  interna- 
tional trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
safeguards  in  special  circumstances. 

Under  the  charter,  when  surplus  production  of 
a  particular  crop  causes  a  sharp  price  fall,  pro- 1 
ducing  and  consuming  countries  may  make  inter- 
governmental commodity  agreements  that  regu- 
late production  or  price,  to  insure  fair  prices  to 
producer  and  consumer  alike.  Such  agreements 
help  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  producing  areas 
and  in  the  consuming  markets.  In  the  absence  of 
the  charter,  countries  would  continue  to  be  free  to  | 
make  any  kind  of  commodity  agreement  they  saw 
fit  but  without  the  charter  safeguard  of  adequate 
protection  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Under  the  charter,  a  country  may  use  export 
subsidies  to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses,  but 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  capture  more  than  its 
equitable  share  of  the  world  market  for  that 
product. 

Under  the  charter,  when  a  country  has  an  agri- 
cultural-control program  to  restrict  the  output  of 
a  particular  crop,  it  may  use  quotas  to  restrict  im- 
ports. The  imports,  however,  may  not  be  reduced 
proportionally  more  than  the  domestic  crop  is  re- 
stricted. Without  this  safeguard,  foreign  coun- 
tries could  reduce  their  imports  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  to  zero. 

Under  the  charter,  if  a  tariff  concession  is 
granted  on  a  particular  product  and  imports  of 
that  product  enter  the  United  States  (or  other 
country)  in  such  increased  volume  as  to  cause  se- 
rious injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  the  tariff 
concession  may  be  withdrawn.  The  consent  of 
the  other  country  is  not  required,  but  the  other 
country  would  be  free  to  withdraw  an  equivalent 
concession  from  the  United  States. 

How  does  the  charter  deal  with  the  dollar-shortage 
problem? 

Many  countries  are  in  balance-of -payment  dif- 
ficulties as  a  result  of  the  war.  Their  exports  are 
small  compared  to  imports,  with  the  result  that 
they  lack  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  essential 
imports.  The  chief  balance-of -payment  problem 
today  is  the  world  shortage  of  dollars  resulting 
from  the  overwhelming  demand  of  other  countries 
for  products  obtainable  only  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  been  exporting  about  twice 
as  much  as  it  imports,  with  the  result  that  other 
countries  have  exhausted  their  supply  of  dollar 
exchange. 

The  charter  permits  a  country  in  balance-of- 
payment  difficulties  to  use  quotas  to  keep  imports 
within  its  means  of  payment.  A  country  may  use 
such  quotas  to  favor  importing  products  essential 
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)  its  economic  recovery  over  products  less  impor- 
int  in  that  respect.  Until  March  1,  1952  (but 
ot  thereafter  without  consulting  the  Ito,  the 
'und,  or  both) ,  a  country  may  use  quotas  to  favor 
nports  from  countries  where  it  has  adequate 
applies  of  foreign  exchange  over  imports  from 
auntries  where  it  lacks  foreign  exchange. 

The  charter  prescribes  an  orderly  procedure  for 
pplying  quotas,  and  for  terminating  their  use,  in 
rder  to  disturb  trade  as  little  as  possible.  Coun- 
ties imposing  quotas  must,  if  requested,  consult 
•ith  other  affected  members.  The  charter  re- 
uires  that  a  country  must  cease  using  quotas  for 
oreign-exchange  purposes  when  the  International 
lonetary  Fund  (in  which  the  United  States  has 
0  percent  of  the  voting  power)  decides  that  a 
ountry's  balance-of -payment  difficulties  are  over, 
n  the  absence  of  the  charter,  there  would  be  no 
urbs  whatsoever  either  on  the  use  of  such  quotas 
r  on  their  duration. 

The  fundamental  solution  for  the  world's  bal- 
nce-of-payment  problems,  and  for  the  dollar 
hortage,  is  to  increase  world  production  and 
cade.  The  Ito  charter,  by  establishing  trading 
onditions  that  enable  countries  facing  balance-of - 
ayment  difficulties  to  sell  their  goods  throughout 
he  world,  will  help  them  expand  their  production 
nd  trade.  This  will  enable  them  to  export 
nough  to  pay  for  their  necessary  imports,  thereby 
ontributing  to  the  solution  of  the  world  balance- 
f -payment  problem. 

Vhat  does  the  charter  do  about  preferences f 
The  basic  principle  of  the  charter  is  that  mem- 
ers  must  not  discriminate  against  the  trade  of 
ach  other.  Nondiscrimination,  or  multilateral- 
sm,  permits  international  trade  to  flow  along 
ompetitive  lines  so  as  to  bring  about  a  maximum 
xpansion  of  world  production  and  trade.  Dis- 
riminatory  practices  force  international  trade 
nto  noneconomic  channels,  often  on  the  basis  of 
lational  political  and  diplomatic  goals,  and  such 
ction  often  leads  to  retaliation  by  other  countries 
nd  to  a  curtailment  of  international  trade. 
The  charter  recognizes  that  immediate,  rigid 
pplication  of  the  basic  principle  of  nondiscrimi- 
lation  would  not  be  practical  in  all  cases.  It  rec- 
gnizes  certain  exceptions:  (1)  to  avoid  the  dis- 
uption  of  old  trade  channels;  (2)  to  cope  with 
ransitional  problems  arising  from  the  war;  (3) 
o  pave  the  way  for  the  formation  of  customs 
tnions;  and  (4)  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
mderdeveloped  countries.  The  charter  specifi- 
ally  defines  and  limits  these  exceptions  as  follows : 

(1)  When  countries  have  long-established  tariff 
•references,  such  as  the  British  Empire  or  the 
Jnited  States  -  Cuban  preferential  systems,  such 
references  may  continue  in  effect  but  they  may 
tot  be  increased.  Such  preferences  may  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  by  negotiation  on  individual 
terns,  as  in  fact  many  were  reduced  or  eliminated 
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in  the  23-nation  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1947. 

(2)  When  a  country  has  balance-of -payment 
difficulties,  it  may  favor  imports  from  a  country 
where  it  has  adequate  supplies  of  foreign  exchange 
as  against  imports  from  another  country  where 
it  lacks  foreign  exchange  (see  question  17). 

(3)  When  two  or  more  countries  plan  to  form 
a  customs  union,  with  complete  abolition  of  tariffs 
between  members  of  the  union,  they  may  find  it 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  plan  in  stages.  Thus 
during  the  transitional  stages,  members  of  the 
union  will  have  lower  tariffs  against  each  other 
than  against  outside  countries.  The  final  result, 
however,  is  to  make  a  larger  open -market  area  that 
will  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  foreign  trade, 
in  accordance  with  the  long-run  goal  of  the  charter. 

(4)  When  neighboring  countries  wish  to  grant 
each  other  tariff  preferences  on  certain  products 
to  insure  an  adequate  market  for  the  development 
of  new  industries,  they  may  do  so  if  expressly  au- 
thorized by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Ito,  or  by  a  find- 
ing of  Ito  that  the  arrangement  in  question  meets 
a  number  of  rigorous  conditions  and  requirements 
set  out  in  the  charter. 

Does  the  charter  protect  United  States  investors 
in  foreign  countries? 

One  aim  of  the  charter  is  to  encourage  the  inter- 
national flow  of  capital  for  productive  purposes. 

The  charter  recognizes  the  right  of  countries 
to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  allow 
existing  and  future  foreign  investments.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  have  always 
insisted  upon  this  right  as  an  essential  element  of 
their  sovereignty. 

However,  under  the  charter  all  members  pledge 
themselves  to  provide  "adequate  security  for  ex- 
isting and  future  investments"  and  not  to  take 
"unreasonable  or  unjustifiable  action"  injurious  to 
foreign  investment  within  their  territories.  In 
the  past,  many  countries  claimed  the  right  to  take 
any  action  whatsoever  regarding  foreign  invest- 
ment in  their  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  Amer- 
ican investments  abroad  were  often  injured  by 
actions  of  other  governments  and  compensation 
was  often  inadequate.  The  charter  commitment 
by  all  member  countries  to  provide  adequate  se- 
curity to  foreign  investments,  and  not  to  take 
unreasonable  action  injurious  to  foreign  invest- 
ment, represents  a  major  advance  over  current 
practice. 

Under  the  charter,  members  agree,  if  requested 
by  another  member,  to  negotiate  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  more  detailed  arrangements  regarding 
foreign  investments.  They  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  when  differences  of  opinion  arise  re- 
garding foreign  investment.  If  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves,  they  may  refer  such  conflicts 
to  the  Ito,  and  if  a  country  does  not  observe  an 
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Ito  decision,  the  Ito  may  authorize  other  members 
to  withdraw  charter  benefits  from  that  country. 
In  cases  involving  legal  differences,  the  disputes 
may  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

General  Questions  on  the  Charter 

"Why  are  there  "escape  clauses"  or  exceptions  in 
the  charter? 

Certain  "escape  clauses"  or  exceptions  have  been 
included  in  the  charter  to  allow  for  unusual  cir- 
cumstances requiring  some  departure  on  the  part 
of  a  member  from  the  strict  rules  of  Ito.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  these  exceptions  is  to 
meet  current  abnormal  conditions  arising  out  of 
World  War  II.  There  are  no  "blanket"  excep- 
tions to  the  charter ;  each  exception  is  specifically 
defined  and  can  be  used  only  if  certain  stated  re- 
quirements are  satisfied. 

These  escape  clauses,  some  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  charter  at  the  request  of  other  coun- 
tries and  others  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
simply  recognize  practical  situations  and  provide 
a  method  of  dealing  with  them  in  terms  of  the 
long-run  principles  of  the  charter.  For  example, 
one  principle  is  that  countries  should  not  use 
quotas  to  restrict  their  trade.  But  now  many 
countries  lack  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  all  the 
imports  they  want.  The  charter  allows  them  to 
use  quotas,  to  budget  their  imports  to  essential 
products,  and  to  keep  their  imports  within  their 
means  of  payment,  as  long  as  they  are  short  of 
foreign  exchange;  but  as  soon  as  the  shortage  is 
over,  they  must  not  use  quotas  for  such  restrictive 
purposes. 

Another  long-run  principle  is  that  countries 
should  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers. The  charter  recognizes,  however,  that  this 
commitment  cannot  be  carried  out  effectively  with- 
out the  safeguard  that  in  individual  cases,  where 
abnormally  large  imports  of  a  particular  product 
injure  the  domestic  industry,  the  tariff  reduction 
granted  on  that  product  in  an  agreement  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  exceptions  make  it  possible  for  countries  to 
adopt  the  charter  now,  and  enable  them  to  put  into 
effect  immediately  many  of  its  provisions  which 
can  be  applied  at  once  and  which  in  themselves 
hasten  the  return  of  orderly  international  trade. 
At  the  same  time,  the  charter,  by  fixing  the  long- 
run  principles  of  trade,  enables  countries  to  plan 
now  their  long-run  course  of  action,  on  the  basis 
of  prospective  cooperative  trade  relations  rather 
than  economic  warfare ;  and  this,  too,  hastens  the 
return  of  orderly  international  trade.  Thus  the 
charter  is  a  practical  instrument  to  guide  nations 
towards  a  cooperative  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Should  the  charter  have  been  restricted  to  a  state- 
ment of  general  principles  only? 

The  charter  was  designed  as  a  practical,  working 
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code  for  international  commercial  relations.  Na 
tions  realized  that  the  charter,  to  be  effective,  mus 
deal  with  specific  cases  and  specific  procedures. 

A  declaration  of  broad  generalities,  without  defi 
nite  rules,  without  specific  commitments,  and  with 
out  provisions  for  implementation,  would  mea: 
little  more  than  a  declaration  of  hope.  The  Worl 
Economic  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1927  and  th 
World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference  at  Lor 
don  in  1933  issued  broad  declarations  withou 
specific  commitments,  which  had  little  tangibl 
influence  in  solving  world-trade  problems.  0: 
the  basis  of  this  past  experience  countries  decide* 
to  make  specific  agreements  with  specific  commit 
ments  that  would  really  mean  something. 

"Would  it  be  better  to  postpone  adoption  of  th\ 
charter  until  world  economic  conditions  return  a 
normal? 

A  major  purpose  of  the  charter  is  to  establisi 
trading  practices  that  will  hasten  world  economi 
recovery.  To  postpone  adoption  of  the  charte 
would  be  to  delay  recovery. 

Many  provisions  of  the  charter  would  hav 
practical  application  at  once.  Among  these  ar 
provisions  for  simplification  of  customs  formal: 
ties,  procedures  for  making  commodity  agreement 
equitable  to  both  producing  and  consuming  coun 
tries,  procedures  for  curbing  cartel  practices  tha 
restrict  international  trade,  rules  for  governinj 
trade  relations  between  state-trading  and  private 
enterprise  countries,  commitments  to  negotiate  fo 
the  reduction  of  world-trade  barriers,  commit 
ments  to  provide  adequate  security  for  foreign  in 
vestments,  methods  for  settling  international  trad 
disputes,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  some  important  cases  where  the  ful 
effect  of  the  charter  principles  will  not  be  felt  unti 
the  world  returns  to  a  more  orderly  economic  life 
The  principal  case  is  that  of  allowing  countries  M 
use  discriminatory  quotas  when  faced  with  bal 
ance-of -payments  difficulties.  Even  in  such  cases' 
the  charter  contains  provisions  which  have  im 
mediate  effect,  for  example,  the  procedures  for  ai 
orderly  application  of  such  quotas  so  as  to  distur 
trade  as  little  as  possible  and  the  procedures  fo; 
terminating  the  use  of  these  quotas  when  the  coun 
try  concerned  no  longer  faces  balance-of-paymen 
difficulties. 

The  charter  establishes  a  pattern  for  world 
trading  practices  that  will  lead  to  an  expansion  o. 
world  trade.  It  creates  this  pattern  now  befor 
restrictive  and  discriminatory  practices  freeze  int> 
a  mold  too  hard  to  break  after  the  transition  perioc 
is  ended. 

Will  countries  in  economic  and  political  difficult'' 
be  able  to  put  the  charter  into  effect? 

The  charter  is  a  realistic  document  which  take 
into  account  present  emergency  conditions  f  acini 
( Continued  on  page  63 ) 
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'he  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


alestine 

Egypt  and  Israel  have  agreed  to  cease-fire  and 
o  begin  immediate  negotiations,  under  United 
fations  chairmanship,  to  implement  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  of  November  4  and  November 
6,  Acting  Mediator  Ealph  Bunche  was  informed 
n  January  6  by  his  representatives  in  Cairo  and 
?el  Aviv. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  on  December  28 
ad  named  James  B.  Keenan,  formerly  Assistant 
Lttorney  General,  as  its  representative  on  the  Con- 
ization Commission  appointed  by  the  General 
Lssembly  on  December  11.  The  Security  Council, 
t  its  meeting  on  December  29,  had  requested  the 
members  of  the  Commission  to  name  their  repre- 
entative  as  soon  as  possible.  The  French  repre- 
entative  is  Claude  de  Boissanger.  The  Turkish 
epresentative  is  Huseyin  Yalcin. 

ndonesia 

The  Security  Council,  remaining  in  Paris  after 
he  close  of  the  General  Assembly,  met  five  times 
ietween  December  22  and  December  30  on  the  ques- 
ions  of  Indonesia  and  of  Palestine. 

At  a  meeting  called  at  the  request  of  the  United 
states,  the  U.S.  Delegate,  Ambassador  Philip  C. 
lessup,  submitted  a  resolution,  supported  by  Co- 
ombia  and  Syria,  asking  the  Security  Council  to 
all  for  a  cease-fire  in  Indonesia,  for  the  with- 
Irawal  of  both  Dutch  and  Indonesian  troops  to  the 
>ositions  they  held  before  the  renewal  of  fight- 
ng  on  December  19,  and  for  a  report  from  the 
jood  Offices  Committee  on  events  since  Decem- 
>er  12,  "assessing  responsibility  for  outbreak  of 
lostilities." 

As  discussion  began,  a  cable  was  received  from 
he  Good  Offices  Committee  at  Batavia,  signed  only 
>y  the  U.S.  representative,  H.  Merle  Cochran,  and 
he  deputy  Australian  member,  since  Australian 
ind  Belgian  representatives  were  at  that  time 
solated  at  Kaliurang.  The  report  said  that  "in 
commencing  military  operations  on  the  19th  of 
December,  the  Netherlands  Government  acted  in 
violation  of  its  obligations  under  the  Renville 
rruce  Agreement." 

In  his  statement  to  the  Council  tracing  the  his- 
:ory  of  the  conflict  in  Indonesia  and  of  the  action 
oy  the  Council  since  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities 
n  July  1947,  Dr.  Jessup  declared,  "After  care- 
fully studying  the  material  thus  far  made  avail- 
ible  by  the  Committee,  my  Government  fails  to 
ind  any  justification  for  renewal  of  military 
operations  in  Indonesia.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  resort  to 
force  following  a  period  of  seven  months  in  which 
;he  resources  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
have  not  been  utilized.  If,  as  is  alleged,  violations 
of  the  truce  agreement  by  the  Republic  have  been 
so  extensive  and  so  persistent  over  a  period  of  time, 
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then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment should  have  reported  these  violations  di- 
rectly to  the  Security  Council  before  renouncing 
the  truce  agreement  and  resorting  to  military  ac- 
tion by  land,  sea,  and  air  against  the  Republic. 
This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  assur- 
ances offered  the  Council  by  the  Netherlands  rep- 
resentative the  last  time  the  Idonesian  question 
was  before  the  Council,  and  in  view  of  more  recent 
assurances  offered  the  Governments  represented  on 
the  Committee  of  Good  Offices." 

"I  must  reiterate  my  Government's  view  that  the 
Council's  cease-fire  order  of  the  first  of  August, 
1947,  continues  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  and 
that  it  has  been  violated  by  the  recent  armed 
action  taken  by  the  Netherlands  authorities  in 
Indonesia." 

On  December  24,  the  portion  of  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  cease-fire,  with  an  amendment 
submitted  by  Syria,  calling  for  the  release  of  the 
Indonesian  Republic  leaders,  was  passed  by  exactly 
seven  votes  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Ukraine  abstaining. 

A  new  Soviet  resolution,  submitted  by  Syria, 
Colombia,  and  the  Ukraine,  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  troops,  was  offered  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  and  was  defeated. 

The  next  day,  after  the  Dutch  delegate,  J.  H. 
Van  Royan,  announced  that  his  government  was 
still  considering  the  cease-fire  order  of  December 
24  and  that  the  Indonesian  leaders  were  "merely 
in  protective  custody",  the  Council  passed  by  a  vote 
of  8-0  with  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  abstain- 
ing, a  resolution  calling  on  the  Dutch  to  free  the 
Indonesian  leaders  immediately  and  to  report  to 
the  Council  on  this  matter  within  24  hours.  At  the 
Council  session  on  December  29,  the  United  States 
took  the  position  that  no  further  action  was  re- 
quired on  the  Indonesian  question  to  bring  out  the 
fact  of  Dutch  noncompliance,  since  the  Nether- 
lands delegate  had  already  announced  that  the 
cease-fire  order  had  not  been  complied  with. 

Kashmir 

On  January  5  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  India  and  Pakistan  with  Ambassador  J.  Klahr 
Huddle  representing  the  United  States,  issued  a 
statement  that  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  had  agreed  to  a  plebiscite  in  the  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  determine  the  state's  fu- 
ture status.  A  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mission also  commended  the  two  governments  for 
their  endeavor  to  reach  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Kashmir  problem  and  for  their 
prompt  proclamation  of  the  cease-fire.  The  reso- 
lution outlined  the  principles  of  the  plebiscite 
which  the  two  countries  had  accepted. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Commission  would 
return  to  India  in  the  immediate  future. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings l 


Adjourned  During  December 

United  Nations:  General  Assembly:  Third  Session 

Unesco :  General  Conference:  Third  Session 

West  Indian  Conference:  Third  Session 

Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 

First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Pharmacy 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Meeting  of  Executive 
Council. 

In  Session  as  of  January  1, 1949 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) :  International 
Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting. 

Intergovernmental  Working  Party  to  Draft  an  Agreement  for  the 
Establishment  of  an  International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr. 

Scheduled  for  January 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Ecosoc    (Economic  and  Social   Council):   Fiscal   Commission: 
Second  Session. 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fourth  Session 

Conciliation  Commission   for  Palestine 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Special  Teletypewriter 

Communications  Division 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :    Meeting  of  Specialists 

on  Hybrid  Corn  Production. 
Ilo   (International  Labor  Organization) :     Permanent   Migration 

Committee. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Special  Administrative  Conference  on  Standard  Loran  .    .    .    . 

Third  Region  Frequency  Conference 

Preparatory  Meetings  to  Discuss  Form  of  Telegraph  Regula- 
tions. 
International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee:    Meeting  of 
Experts. 

International  Wheat  Conference 

International  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Conference 


Paris  .  .  . 
Beirut .  .  . 
Guadeloupe 
Guadeloupe 
Havana  .  . 
Rome  .    .    . 

Mexico  City 
London   .    . 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Jerusalem   . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Rome  .    .  . 

Geneva   .    . 

Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 

Geneva  .  . 

Washington 
Washington 


1948 

Sept.  25-Dec.  11 
Nov.  17-Dec.  11 
Dec.  1-18 
Dec.  1-18 
Dec.  1-8 
Dec.  7-10 


Oct.  22- 

Nov.  7- 


1949 


Jan.  3- 
Jan.  10- 

January 
January 

Jan.  4- 
Jan.  12- 
Jan.  18- 
Jan.  10- 

Jan.  13- 


Jan.  17- 
Jan.  17- 
Jan.  17- 

January 

Jan.  25- 
Jan.  26- 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Establishing  an  International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  December  28, 19481 


COMMUNIQUE  ON  SIX  POWER  MEETINGS 


1.  Representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  have  met  in  London  to  draft 
a  detailed  agreement  establishing  an  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  as  provided  in  the  annex 
to  the  communique  issued  on  June  7th,  1948,  at 
the  termination  of  the  London  Six-Power  talks 
on  Germany.2  The  delegates  have  completed  a 
draft  agreement  which  has  now  been  submitted  to 
their  Governments  for  approval.  The  text  of  the 
draft  agreement  was  made  public  on  December  28. 

2.  The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere  throughout,  carefully  examined  all 
aspects  of  the  problems  involved.  It  was  recog- 
nised at  the  outset  that  a  number  of  organisations 
are  being  established  and  arrangements  being 
worked  out  with  respect  to  Germany.  The  Ruhr 
Authority  is  one  of  them  and  should  be  viewed  in 
this  context.  To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
overlapping  of  jurisdiction,  each  of  these  has  its 
particular  functions.  Taken  together  they  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  threefold  objective :  to  as- 
sure the  disarmament  and  demilitarisation  of 
Germany ;  to  further  the  recovery  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  including  a  democratic  Germany ;  and 
to  promote  that  intimate  association  of  their  eco- 
nomic life  which  in  the  last  analysis  alone  can 
assure  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  Europe. 

3.  Among  the  arrangements  designed  to  prevent 
aggression,  the  Military  Security  Board  is  one 
of  the  most  important.  The  functions  of  this 
Board  have  recently  been  agreed  upon  in  principle 
by  the  three  Military  Governors.  They  include 
provision  for  cooperation  with  the  Ruhr  Author- 
ity. The  Board  will  have  general  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  disarmament  and  demili- 
tarisation in  the  interests  of  security.  As  re- 
gards industrial  disarmament,  the  Board  will  act 
in  accordance  with  agreements  which  are  in  the 
course  of  completion  concerning  the  necessary 
prohibitions  and  limitations  on  German  industry. 
It  was  recognized  that  a  ceiling  of  10.7  million  tons 
on  the  production  of  crude  steel  is  now  in  effect 
in  the  Bizonal  Area. 

4.  In  1946,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Byrnes,  put  forward  certain  ideas  for  assur- 
ing the  effective  disarmament  and  demilitarisa- 
tion of  Germany.3  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ob- 
jectives and  mechanisms  envisaged  by  Mr.  Byrnes' 
proposal  will,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  form  a 
basis  for  long-term  disarmament  and  demilitarisa- 
tion measures  to  be  worked  out  through   and 
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adapted  to  the  Military  Security  Board  or  any 
other  organisation  established  as  its  successor  to 
perform  these  functions.  These  measures  will  be 
designed  solely  to  prevent  the  revival  of  German 
aggression. 

5.  Within  this  framework  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Six  Powers  to  provide  the  means  by  which  a 
peaceful  democratic  Germany  can  be  brought  into 
the  European  community  to  play  its  part  as  a  fully 
responsible  and  independent  member.  The  par- 
ticipation of  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany  in 
the  European  Recovery  Programme  and  in  the 
Organisation  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion already  demonstrates  the  intention  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  afford  to  Germany  its  place  in 
the  economic  life  of  Europe. 

6.  With  these  various  factors  in  mind,  it  has 
been  a  main  objective  of  the  Six  Powers,  in  estab- 
lishing the  Ruhr  Authority,  to  ensure  that  the 
resources  of  the  Ruhr  shall  in  the  future  be  used 
not  for  purposes  of  aggression  but  solely  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  to  provide  for  a  closer  co- 
ordination of  the  economic  life  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  cooperating  in  the  common  good,  in- 
cluding a  democratic  Germany. 

7.  During  the  period  that  the  Occupation  Au- 
thorities are  exercising  extensive  economic  func- 
tions in  Germany,  the  decisions  of  the  Authority 
will  necessarily  be  carried  out  largely  by  or 
through  the  Occupation  Authorities.  As,  how- 
ever, they  relinquish  their  functions,  the  Author- 
ity will  be  in  more  and  more  direct  relationship 
with  the  German  Government  in  the  exercise  of 
its  functions. 

8.  A  principal  function  of  the  Ruhr  Authority 
is  to  make  a  division  of  the  coal,  coke  and  steel 
from  the  Ruhr  as  between  German  consumption 
and  export,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  access 
to  supplies  of  these  products  by  countries  cooperat- 
ing in  the  common  economic  good,  at  the  same 
time  taking  into  account  the  essential  needs  of 
Germany.  This  division  must,  of  course,  be  in 
conformity  with  existing  international  agree- 
ments. Thus,  in  the  case  of  coal  and  coke  the 
sliding  scales  drawn  up  in  Moscow  and  Berlin 
continue  in  force. 


1  Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Washington  on  Dec.  28,  1948. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1948,  p.  807. 

'Bulletin  of  May  12,  1946,  p.  815,  and  Sept  15,  1946, 
p.  497. 
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9.  The  functions  of  the  Ruhr  Authority  in  the 
above  field  will  be  coordinated  with  the  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  operations  of  the  O.E.E.C. 
in  its  work  of  promoting  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  countries  participating  in  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Programme. 

10.  The  Authority  will  have  powers  to  ensure 
that  the  German  Authorities  do  not  institute,  carry 
out  or  permit  artificial  or  discriminatory  trans- 
port, price  and  trade  practices,  quotas,  tariffs  and 
similar  governmental  measures  or  commercial 
arrangements  which  would  distort  the  movement 
of  Ruhr  coal,  coke  and  steel  in  international  trade, 
except  for  measures  of  protection  approved  by  the 
Authority. 

11.  The  Authority  will  furthermore  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  safeguard  and  protec- 
tion of  foreign  interests  in  the  coal,  coke  and  steel 
industries  of  the  Ruhr  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national agreements,  in  so  far  as  these  functions 
are  not  entrusted  to  another  body  for  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

12.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  the  Authority  powers  of  supervision 
over  the  management  and  direction  of  the  Ruhr 
coal,  coke  and  steel  industries.  The  Coal  and 
Steel  Control  Groups  established  by  the  British 
and  American  Occupation  Authorities  now  have 
extensive  powers  over  these  industries,  including 
powers  over  production,  investment,  development 
and  other  matters  concerning  management  and 
direction.  As  is  known,  the  French  Authorities 
have  been  invited  to  join  in  the  work  of  these 
Control  Groups.  It  has  been  agreed  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  such  of  these  powers  relating  to 
the  supervision  of  management  and  direction  as 
the  Six  Powers  consider  necessary  to  achieve  their 
purposes  with  respect  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  Europe  will  be  transferred  to  the  Ruhr 
Authority  or  to  the  Military  Security  Board  or  its 
successor  or  to  some  other  international  body. 
These  would  be  powers  of  supervision  over  pro- 
duction, investment  and  development  and  would 
not  be  powers  of  detailed  control  which  would 
unduly  interfere  with  the  normal  and  regular  re- 
sponsibilities of  management.  The  conditions 
under  which  these  powers  will  be  transferred,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  exercised,  will  be 
determined  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  light  of 
experience  acquired  over  a  period  of  time  under 
the  present  Control  Groups.  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  any  powers  transferred  to  the  Authority 
in  this  connection  under  Article  19  for  economic 
as  opposed  to  agreed  security  purposes  will  be 
transferred  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
toward  that  closer  association  of  the  economies  of 
Europe  which  the  Six  Powers  have  set  out  as  one 
of  their  objectives  in  the  preamble  to  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  agreed  that  the  powers  to  be  con- 
tinued should  also  be  adequate  to  prevent  the  re- 
vival of  excessive  economic  concentration  in  the 
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coal,  coke  or  steel  industries  of  the  Ruhr  and  to 
prevent  persons  who  furthered  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  the  Nazis  from  acquiring  ownership  in- 
terests or  positions  of  direction  and  management 
in  those  industries.  The  agenda  of  the  meeting 
did  not  include  the  question  of  the  final  owner- 
ship of  the  industries  concerned  and  this  question 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  discussions  or  the 
draft  agreement. 

13.  The  Authority  will  have  the  right  to  obtain 
information  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions,  including  adequate  rights  of  inspection 
and  investigation. 

14.  The  Authority  will  consist  of  a  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  member  Gov- 
ernments and  will  have  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

15.  As  soon  as  a  German  Government  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acceding  to 
the  Agreement,  the  vote  for  Germany  being  exer- 
cised meanwhile  by  the  Occupation  Authorities. 
When  a  German  Government  has  undertaken  the 
full  obligations  of  its  membership,  it  will  enjoy 
full  voting  rights  except  in  matters  of  security 
and  default. 

16.  The  Authority,  if  its  decisions  and  direc- 
tives are  not  properly  respected  by  the  German 
Government,  may  find  the  latter  in  default  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  action  to  be 
taken. 

17.  The  Authority  will  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  its  work  which  will  normally  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  specially  appointed  representa- 
tives of  member  governments  to  review  the  report 
and  the  work  of  the  Authority.  Any  two  or  more 
members,  who  consider  that  the  policies  of  the 
Authority  are  not  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created,  may  call  for  a  special 
examination  of  its  operations  by  the  member  gov- 
ernments. Germany  may  not  initiate  such  exami- 
nations in  matters  relating  to  security. 

18.  In  the  past  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr  have 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  aggression.  The  six 
Governments  are  determined  that,  through  the  se- 
curity measures  referred  to  above,  any  recurrence 
of  such  a  situation  shall  be  prevented.  They  are 
equally  aware  that  the  political  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  Europe  requires  the  full  and  effective  use 
of  the  industrial  production  of  the  Ruhr  and  the 
participation  of  a  democratic  Germany  in  the 
comity  of  nations,  all  enjoying  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  prosperity.  The  establishment  of  the  Ruhr 
Authority  is  an  innovation  in  the  international 
economic  field.  It  is  not  being  set  up  to  limit  free 
competition  by  European  industries  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  It  has  a  constructive  function 
to  fulfill  in  promoting  the  general  economic  well- 
being  of  Europe  and  in  re-establishing  interna- 
tional confidence.  If  operated  wisely,  the  Ruhr 
Authority  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  contribu- 
tory step  towards  a  more  intimate  economic  asso- 
ciation among  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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TEXT  OF  DRAFT  AGREEMENT 


Whereas  international  security  and  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  require : 

that  the  resources  of  the  Ruhr  shall  not  in  the 
future  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggression  but 
shall  be  used  in  the  interests  of  peace ; 

that  access  to  the  coal,  coke  and  steel  of  the 
Ruhr,  which  was  previously  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  Germany,  be  in  the  future  assured 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  the  countries  cooperating 
in  the  common  economic  good ; 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  for  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  countries  of  Europe  co- 
operating in  the  common  economic  good,  includ- 
ing a  democratic  Germany,  that  there  be  close 
association  of  their  economic  life ; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  trade  between  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
should  be  facilitated  by  lowering  trade  barriers 
and  by  any  other  means; 

Now  therefore,  in  furtherance  of  the  foregoing 
purposes  and  in  order  to  establish  an  international 
control  in  the  Ruhr  in  conformity  with  the  agreed 
statement  of  principles  contained  in  Annex  C  to 
the  Report  signed  in  London  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1948 4  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Six  Power 
Talks  on  Germany,  the  Governments  of  Belgium, 
France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

Part  I:  The  Authority 

Article  1 

There  is  hereby  established  an  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Authority",  the  composition,  powers  and 
functions  of  which  are  as  set  forth  herein. 

Article  % 

The  members  of  the  Authority  shall  be  the  Sig- 
natory Governments  and  Germany. 

Article  3 

The  Authority  shall  consist  of  a  Council  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Signatory  Govern- 
ments and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4, 
of  Germany.  The  Council  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
Secretariat,  headed  by  an  Executive  Secretary. 
The  members  shall  also  appoint  alternate  repre- 
sentatives. 

Article  4- 

(a)  When  a  German  Government  is  established, 
it  may  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  Authority  with 
the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Council.  At 
such  time  as  the  German  Government  becomes  en- 
titled to  cast  the  votes  allocated  to  Germany,  as 
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provided  in  Article  9  (c),  it  may  appoint  a  repre-  i 
sentative  on  the  Council  and  an  alternate. 

(b)  The  Occupation  Authorities  concerned  shall 
be  represented  at  the  Council  by  one  of  their  na-  I 
tionals  jointly  designated  by  them,  until  such  time  | 
as  the  votes  allocated  to  Germany  are  cast  by  the 
German  representative. 

Article  5 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Authority  shall  be  at 
such  place  in  Land  North  Rhine  -  Westphalia  as 
the  Council  may  determine. 

Article  6 

(a)  Each  member  will  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
own  representation.  Costs  of  travel  on  business  of 
the  Authority  shall,  however,  be  borne  by  the 
Authority. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Authority  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  members  in  proportions  correspond- 
ing to  the  votes  allocated  to  such  members. 

(c)  Until  the  Occupying  Powers  decide  other- 
wise, the  expenses  of  the  German  representation 
and  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Authority  to 
be  defrayed  by  Germany  shall  be  met  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Occupation 
Authorities  concerned. 

Part  II:  Internal  Organization  and  Procedure 

Article  7 

The  Council  shall  hold  such  regular  and  special 
meetings  as  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Article  8 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
in  rotation  for  periods  of  six  months  each,  in  such 
order  as  the  Council  shall  determine,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Signatory  Governments.  The 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  take  the  chair  until  the  Council  has 
determined  the  order  of  rotation. 

Article  9 

(a)  The  voting  rights  of  the  several  members 
of  the  Authority  in  its  Council  shall  be : 

Belgium 1  vote 

France 3  votes 

Germany 3  votes 

Luxembourg 1  vote 

The  Netherlands 1  vote 

The  United  Kingdom 3  votes 

The  United  States 3  votes 

(b)  Eight  favorable  votes  shall  be  sufficient  for 
every  decision  of  the  Authority,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Articles  13, 14, 17  and  24. 

(c)  The  votes  allocated  to  Germany  shall  be 
cast  as  a  unit  by  the  joint  representative  of  the  Oc- 
cupation Authorities  concerned  appointed  as  pro- 
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ided  in  Article  4,  until  the  Occupying  Powers 
jncerned  determine  that  the  German  Govern- 
lent,  by  accession  or  by  other  means,  has  assumed 
le  responsibilities  placed  upon  Germany  by  the 
resent  Agreement.  Thereafter  such  votes  shall 
b  cast  by  the  German  representative. 

Article  10 

(a)  The  Executive  Secretary  will  be  appointed 
y  the  Council,  will  serve  as  head  of  the  Secre- 
iriat,  will  act  under  the  instructions  of  the  Coun- 
1  and  will  perform  such  duties  as  the  Council 
lall  determine.  He  will  be  entitled  to  participate, 
ithout  right  of  vote,  in  all  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
il,  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  meetings  and  shall 
laintain  a  register  of  its  decisions. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  appoint  his 
;aff  in  accordance  with  staff  regulations  drawn 
p  as  provided  in  Article  13.  In  his  choice  of  staff 
e  will  be  guided  by  the  need  for  securing  the 
ighest  standards  of  integrity,  efficiency,  inde- 
endence  and  technical  competence.  The  Council 
ball  ensure  that  there  is  no  undue  concentration 
f  posts  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  any  one 
ationality. 

(c)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Secre- 
iry  and  of  the  staff  shall  be  exclusively  interna- 
ional  in  character.  In  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ies,  they  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instructions 
rom  any  government  or  from  any  authority  other 
ban  that  constituted  by  the  present  Agreement, 
'hey  shall  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
rejudice  their  position  as  international  officials, 
iach  member  of  the  Authority  undertakes  to  re- 
pect  the  international  character  of  the  responsi- 
ilities  of  the  Secretariat  and  will  not  seek  to 
nfluence  the  Executive  Secretary  or  his  staff  in 
he  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Article  11 

The  annual  budget  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  approval  by  the  Council. 

Article  12 

The  Authority  shall  conduct  its  business  in 
English,  French  and  German,  of  which  English 
nd  French  shall  be  the  official  languages.  Au- 
horitative  German  texts  of  documents  shall  be 
>rovided  as  necessary. 

Article  13 

Immediately  after  the  present  Agreement  comes 
nto  force  the  first  meeting  of  the  Authority  shall 
>e  convened  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  rules  of 
>rocedure  and  operation,  choosing  an  Executive 
Secretary,  organizing  its  Secretariat  and  estab- 
ishing  staff  regulations.  Decisions  on  such  mat- 
ers, and  any  subsequent  modifications  of  those 
lecisions,  shall  require  twelve  affirmative  votes. 
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Thereafter  the  setting  up  of  the  organization  shall 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  Authority 
shall  begin  to  exercise  its  functions  at  times  to  be 
established  by  the  Occupying  Powers  after  con- 
sultation with  the  other  Signatory  Governments, 
but  in  any  event  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
German  Government. 

Part  III:  Functions 

Article  lip 

( a )  The  Authority  shall  make  a  division  of  coal, 
coke  and  steel  from  the  Ruhr  as  between  German 
consumption  and  export.     Such  division  shall : — 

(i)  ensure  adequate  access  to  supplies  of  these 
products  by  countries  co-operating  in  the  common 
economic  good,  taking  into  account  the  essential 
needs  of  Germany ; 

(ii)  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  among  the  Occupying  Powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  coal,  coke  or  steel,  which 
is  in  force  at  the  time  the  division  is  made ; 

(iii)  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  Convention  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation and  with  any  program  approved,  or 
decision  taken,  by  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation,  which  is  applicable  to  the 
period  for  which  such  division  is  made. 

(b)  The  export  allocations  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  in  terms  of  minimum  amounts  of  coal, 
coke  and  finished  or  semi-finished  steel  to  be  made 
available  from  the  Ruhr  for  export.  The  Author- 
ity shall  have  the  power  to  express  these  export 
allocations  in  terms  of  various  qualities  or  types 
of  coal,  coke  and  finished  or  semi-finished  steel. 
Exceptionally,  the  Authority  may  make  an  alloca- 
tion of  pig-iron  if  at  any  time  it  decides  by  twelve 
affirmative  votes  that  such  an  allocation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ensure  adequate  access  to  supplies 
of  pig-iron.  In  making  export  allocations  of 
finished  or  semi-finished  steel,  the  Authority  shall 
be  bound  by,  and  shall  act  within,  any  agreements 
relating  to  the  level  of  steel  production  in  Ger- 
many which  are  in  force  at  the  time  and  to  which 
the  Occupying  Powers  concerned  are  party. 

(c)  Before  the  Authority  begins  to  exercise  its 
functions  under  this  Article,  it  will  agree  with 
the  Occupation  Authorities  concerned  on  a  pro- 
cedure for  co-ordinating  the  decisions  of  the 
Authority  with  the  preparation  of  proposed  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  submission  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operation.  This 
procedure  shall  be  reviewed  at  any  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  member,  and  in  any  case  at  the  end 
of  the  Control  Period  or  at  such  earlier  time  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupying  Powers. 

Article  15 
The  Authority  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
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transport,  price  and  trade  practices,  quotas,  tariffs, 
and  other  governmental  measures  or  commercial 
arrangements  instituted  or  permitted  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  which  affect  the  coal,  coke  or  steel 
of  the  Ruhr.  If  the  Authority  determines  that 
such  practices,  measures  or  arrangements  are  arti- 
ficial or  discriminatory  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
as: — 

(i)  to  impede  access  by  other  countries  to  the 
coal,  coke  or  steel  of  the  Ruhr, 

(ii)  to  distort  the  movements  of  Ruhr  coal,  coke 
or  steel  in  international  trade,  or 

(iii)  otherwise  to  prejudice  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  present  Agreement, 

the  authority  shall  decide  that  such  practices, 
measures  or  arrangements  shall  be  appropriately 
modified  or  terminated.  In  making  its  determi- 
nations under  this  Article  the  Authority  shall  have 
due  regard  for  the  requirements  of  international 
peace  and  security,  for  Germany's  obligations 
under  the  Convention  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation,  and  for  the  need  of  the  German 
authorities  to  afford  legitimate  protection  to  the 
commercial  and  financial  position  of  Germany  in 
international  trade. 

Article  16 

(a)  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupy- 
ing Powers,  the  Authority  shall  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Occupation  Authorities  concerned 
measures  which  would  ensure,  and  after  such 
period  or  time  the  Authority  shall  itself  ensure, 
in  conformity  with  any  international  agreements 
relating  to  the  protection  of  foreign  interests  in 
Germany  in  force  at  the  time,  to  which  the  Signa- 
tory Governments  are  party, 

(i)  the  safeguard  and  protection  of  foreign  in- 
terests in  coal,  coke  and  steel  enterprises  in  the 
Ruhr,  and 

(ii )  the  protection  of  such  enterprises  involving 
foreign  interests  from  the  application  of  dis- 
criminatory measures  in  any  sector  of  their 
activity ; 

provided  that  when  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
protection  of  such  foreign  interests  or  enterprises 
is  entrusted  to  any  agency  created  or  designated 
by  any  international  agreement  to  which  the  Sig- 
natory Governments  are  party,  the  functions  of 
the  Authority  in  this  matter  shall  cease. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  or  at 
such  earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Occupying  Powers,  the  functions  of  the  Author- 
ity referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article 
shall,  unless  they  have  previously  ceased,  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Signatory  Governments,  taking  into 
account  the  desirability  of  transferring  these 
functions  to  a  separate  agency  or  of  extending 
them  to  the  Aachen  area. 
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Article  17 

(a)  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  suci; 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupy 
ing  Powers,  the  Occupation  Authorities  concerns 
will  maintain  such  powers  as  may  be  necessarij 
to  enforce  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  including 
power  to  control  the  supply  of  Ruhr  coal,  cok 
and  steel  to  any  industry  which  may  be  prohibits 
or  limited  in  the  interests  of  security  by  agreemen. 
among  the  Occupying  Powers  or  under  the  term 
of  any  international  agreement  to  which  they  ma; 
become  party. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  or  at  suci 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupy  i 
ing  Powers,  the  powers  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  Article  shall  be  transferred  to  sue] 
international  body  as  may  be  designated  for  thes 
purposes  by  the  peace  settlement  or  by  any  inter 
national  agreement  to  which  the  Signatory  Gov/ 
ernments  are  party,  and  the  Authority  shall 
cooperate  with  that  international  body  in  sue] 
ways  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  peace  settle! 
ment  or  international  agreement.  If  no  such  in 
ternational  body  is  established,  these  powers  shal 
be  transferred  to  the  Authority  to  be  exercised  b; 
the  representatives  of  the  Signatory  Governmenti 
thereon. 

Article  18 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  or  at  sue! 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupy 
ing  Powers,  such  of  the  existing  powers  of  th 
Occupation  Authorities  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 

(i)  that  there  shall  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
or  be  restored,  any  pattern  of  ownership  in  thi 
Ruhr  coal,  coke  or  steel  industries,  or  trade  an< 
marketing  agreements  among  such  industries! 
which  would  constitute  excessive  concentration  oj 
economic  power; 

(ii)  that  persons  who  have  been,  or  may  be 
found  to  have  furthered  the  aggressive  designs  o 
the  National  Socialist  Party  do  not  hold  position 
of  ownership  or  control  in  the  Ruhr  coal,  coke  o 
steel  industries  or  the  trade  and  marketing  organ  i 
izations  of  such  industries ;  and 

(iii)  that  adequate  information  is  made  avail 
able  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sub-paragraph, 
(i)  and  (ii)  above, 

will  be  transferred  to  the  Authority  or  to  th 
Military  Security  Board  or  its  successor  or  to  som< 
other  body  created  by  international  agreement  ana 
charged  with  ensuring*  the  achievement  of  thes'j 
objectives  with  respect  to  these  and  other  indus; 
tries  in  Germany.  The  Authority  shall  cooperat 
with  any  other  body  to  which  such  powers  maj 
be  transferred. 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  first  meeting  of  th: 
special  representatives  of  the  members  contend 
plated  in  Article  27,  if  practicable,  but  in  an; 
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svent  before  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  the 
Signatory  Governments  will  determine,  in  the 
ight  of  the  experience  of  the  Occupation  Author- 
ties  ; 

(i)  which  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  Occu- 
pation Authorities  are  to  be  continued  for  the 
purposes  provided  for  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article;  (ii)  whether  such  powers  will  be  trans- 
Eerred  to  the  Authority,  the  Military  Security 
Board  or  its  successor,  or  some  other  body  created 
3y  international  agreement ; 

(iii)  the  manner  in  which  such  powers  will  be 
jxercised  if  transferred  to  the  Authority;  and, 
(iv)  in  the  event  of  powers  being  so  transferred 
to  another  body,  the  manner  in  which  the  Author- 
ity will  cooperate  with  such  other  body. 

Article  19 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupy- 
ing Powers,  only  such  of  the  existing  powers  of 
the  Occupation  Authorities  over  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  Ruhr  coal,  coke  or  steel  indus- 
tries as  are  necessary  to  ensure : 

(i)  that  the  general  policies  and  general  pro- 
grams relating  to  production,  development  and 
investment  in  those  industries  are  in  conformity 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
present  Agreement  and 

(ii)  that  adequate  information  concerning  such 
policies  and  programs  be  made  available, 

will  be  transferred  to  the  Authority,  to  the  Mili- 
tary Security  Board  or  its  successor,  or  to  some 
other  body  created  by  international  agreement. 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  first  meeting  of  the 
special  representatives  of  the  members  contem- 
plated in  Article  27,  if  practicable,  but  in  any 
event  before  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  the 
Signatory  Governments  will  determine,  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  Occupation  Au- 
thorities : 

(i)  which  of  the  existing  powers  of  the  Occupa- 
tion Authorities  are  to  be  continued  for  the  pur- 
poses provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article; 

(ii)  which  of  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by 
the  Authority,  by  the  Military  Security  Board  or 
its  successor,  or  by  some  other  body  created  by 
international  agreement ; 

(iii)  the  manner  in  which  powers  transferred  to 
the  Authority  will  be  exercised ;  and 

(iv)  the  relationship  of  the  Authority  with  the 
Military  Security  Board  or  its  successor,  or  with 
any  other  body  to  which  the  powers  mentioned  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article  may  be  transferred. 

Part  IV:   Information  and  Investigation 

Article  20 

In  order  that  the  Authority  may  properly  per- 
form its  functions  and  in  order  that  it  may  deter- 
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mine  whether  its  decisions  are  being  appropriately 
carried  out,  the  Authority  shall  have  the  right : 

(i)  to  obtain  periodical  reports,  and  such  addi- 
tional reports  as  it  considers  necessary,  on  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  Ruhr  coal, 
coke  and  steel,  including  such  forecasts  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions 
under  Article  14; 

(ii)  to  obtain  such  information  as  it  considers 
necessary  concerning  supplies  of  coal,  coke  and 
steel  available  to  Germany  from  sources  other 
than  the  Ruhr,  and  concerning  exports  from  Ger- 
many of  such  products  from  sources  other  than 
the  Ruhr ;  and 

(iii)  to  make  in  the  Ruhr  any  investigations,  in- 
cluding the  examination  of  witnesses,  which  it 
considers  necessary  to  verify  the  information  ob- 
tained under  this  Article  or  other  Articles  of  the 
present  Agreement,  and  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  its  decisions  are  being  carried  out,  pro- 
vided that  similar  investigations  may  also  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  Germany  under  a  special  pro- 
cedure to  be  established  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 13. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  Authority  may 
make  enquiries  of  individuals,  including  public 
officials,  and  public  or  private  organizations,  en- 
terprises and  firms,  and  may  examine  records  and 
installations. 

Part  V:  Execution  of  Functions 

Article  21 

(a)  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such 
earlier  time  or  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Occupying  Powers,  the  Authority  shall  transmit 
its  decisions  under  Articles  14  and  15  and  its 
recommendations  under  Article  16  to  the  Occupa- 
tion Authorities  concerned. 

(b)  After  the  Control  Period,  or  after  such 
earlier  time  or  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Occupying  Powers,  the  Authority  shall  transmit 
its  decisions  under  Articles  14  and  15  and  its  direc- 
tions under  Article  16  to  the  German  Government. 

Article  22 
During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such  earlier 
time  or  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occu- 
pying Powers,  the  Occupation  Authorities  con- 
cerned will : 

(i)  ensure  that  the  decisions  of  the  Authority 
under  Article  14  are  carried  out  except  in  so  far 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Occupation  Authorities 
concerned,  they  require  modification  in  order  to 
make  them  consistent  either  with  any  agreement 
between  two  or  more  of  the  Occupying  Powers  re- 
lating to  financial  assistance  to  Germany  which 
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is  in  force  at  the  time,  or  with  any  Agreement 
among  the  Occupying  Powers  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  coal,  coke  or  steel  which  is  in  force 
at  the  time ; 

(ii)  ensure  that  the  decisions  of  the  Authority 
under  Article  15  are  carried  out; 

(iii)  inform  the  Authority  of  measures  taken 
as  the  result  of  its  recommendations  under 
Article  16  ; 

(iv)  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Authority  to  exercise  the  rights  provided  for 
in  Article  20 ;  and 

(v)  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  provided  for  in  Article  28. 

Article  23 

After  the  Control  Period,  or  after  such  earlier 
time  or  times  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Occupying  Powers,  the  German  Government  shall : 

(1)  ensure  that  the  decisions  of  the  Authority 
under  Articles  14  and  15  and  the  directions  of  the 
Authority  under  Article  16  are  carried  out,  and 
that  any  powers  transferred  to  the  Authority 
under  Articles  17,  18  and  19  can  be  effectively 
exercised ; 

(ii)  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Authority  to  exercise  the  rights  provided  for 
in  Article  20 ;  and 

(iii)  ensure  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  provided  for  in  Article  28. 

Part  VI:  Default 

Article  24 

(a)  Should  the  German  Government  fail  to 
take  any  action  as  required  by  Article  23  of  the 
present  Agreement,  the  representatives  of  the  Sig- 
natory Governments  on  the  Authority  may  serve 
notice  in  writing  upon  the  German  Government, 
which  notice  shall  afford  the  German  Government 
an  opportunity,  within  a  time  determined  by  such 
representatives  to  be  reasonable,  to  appear  and 
present  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  declared  in 
default. 

(b)  If  the  German  Government  does  not  pre- 
sent reasons  satisfactory  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Signatory  Governments,  such  representatives 
may  declare  the  German  Government  in  default 
and  in  that  event  shall  inform  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  writing  of  their  decision.  Such  rep- 
resentatives shall  then  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  necessary  and  appropriate  measures  to  be 
applied. 

(c)  Should  the  repi'esentatives  of  the  Signatory 
Governments  decide  that  the  German  Government 
is  taking,  or  permitting,  action  which  if  permitted 
to  continue  might  frustrate  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  Authority,  and  that  it  is 
expedient  that  such  action  should  be  suspended 
pending  further  investigation  by  the  Authority 
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and  the  formulation  of  a  decision  or  direction 
such  representatives  may  serve  preliminary  notic* 
in  writing  upon  the  German  Government  tha 
such  action  shall  be  suspended,  with  immediati 
effect,  for  such  a  period  as  may  seem  appropriate 
pending  further  consideration  by  the  Authority 

(d)  The  German  Government  may,  within  fif 
teen  days  of  the  service  of  the  preliminary  notice 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  Article,  request  that  the  notice  be  set 
aside,  and  in  that  event  shall  be  afforded  a  hearing 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  bj 
the  representatives  of  the  Signatory  Governments 
If  the  German  Government  fails  to  comply  witn 
the  preliminary  notice  after : — 

(i)  a  hearing  has  been  held  and  such  repre- 
sentatives have  notified  that  Government  that 
their  decision  has  been  maintained; 

(ii)  having  failed  to  appear  for  a  hearing  at 
the  time  and  place  established ;  or 

(iii)  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  and  no  request 
that  the  notice  be  set  aside  has  been  made, 

such  representatives  may  without  further  formal- 
ity declare  the  German  Government  in  default 
and  in  that  event  shall  inform  that  Government 
in  writing  of  their  decision.  Such  representatives 
shall  then  make  recommendations  as  to  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  be  applied. 

(e)  All  decisions  under  this  Article  shall  be 
reached  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  allocated  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Signatory  Governments. 

(f )  During  the  Control  Period,  the  recommen- 
dations provided  for  in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (d) 
of  this  Article  shall  be  made  to  the  Occupation 
Authorities. 

(g)  After  the  end  of  the  Control  Period,  the 
recommendations  provided  for  in  paragraphs  (b) 
and  (d)  of  this  Article  will  be  made  to  the  Signa- 
tory Governments.  The  measures  recommended 
will  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  peace  settlement  or  any  interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  Signatory  Govern- 
ments are  party. 

Part  VII:  General  Provisions 

Article  25 

The  Authority  may  establish  such  formal  or 
informal  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  and 
its  subsidiary  bodies,  and  with  the  Specialized 
Agencies  and  with  other  intergovernmental  bodies, 
as  may  facilitate  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Article  26 

The  Powers  of  the  Authority  will  not  be  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  commer- 
cial or  competitive  interests  of  any  country,  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  peaceful  technologi- 
cal development  or  increased  efficiency. 
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Article  27 

(a)  One  year  after  entering  upon  its  functions 
id  thereafter  at  annual  intervals  the  Authority 
a]l  make  a  written  report  to  the  members  on 
ery  aspect  of  its  work.  After  the  receipt  by 
e  members  of  such  annual  report  there  shall  be 
:ld,  unless  all  the  Signatory  Governments  decide 
herwise,  a  meeting  of  special  representatives  of 
ie  members  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  re- 
)rt  and  the  work  of  the  Authority. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
ds  Article,  any  two  or  more  members  of  the  Au- 
lority  which,  at  any  time,  believe  that  the  course 
:  action  or  the  policies  initiated  by  the  Authority 
•e  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  present 
greement,  may  give  notice  in  writing  to  this 
feet  to  all  other  members  of  the  Authority  speci- 
•ing  the  particulars  which  they  consider  to  con- 
itute  such  inconsistency.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
atice,  the  members  shall  consult  together  with 
>spect  to  the  complaint  and  shall  take  such  action 
3  may  be  required  in  the  circumstances  to  accom- 
lish  a  solution  of  the  matter,  including,  where 
ppropriate,  such  arbitration  or  judicial  settle- 
tent  as  may  be  agreed  by  such  members. 

(c)  A  notice  of  complaint  with  respect  to  a 
)urse  of  action  or  policies  initiated  by  the  Au- 
lority  for  reasons  of  disarmament,  demilitariza- 
on  or  denazification  may  only  be  given  when  sup- 
orted  by  two  members  of  the  Authority  other 
lan  Germany. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  construed 
)  affect  the  provisions  of  Articles  13  or  33  of  the 
resent  Agreement. 

Part  VIII:  Privileges  and  Immunities 

Article  28 

(a)  The  Authority  and  its  assets,  income  and 
ther  property  shall  enjoy  in  Germany  the  same 
privileges,  immunities  and  facilities  as  are  pro- 
ided  for  the  United  Nations  by  the  General  Con- 
ention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
Jnited  Nations. 

(b)  During  the  Control  Period,  or  until  such 
arlier  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Oc- 
upying  Powers,  the  representatives  of  the  Signa- 
ory  Governments  and  their  staffs  and  members 
'f  the  staff  of  the  Authority  other  than  German 
lationals,  and  the  dependents  of  such  persons, 
hall  enjoy  in  Germany  the  same  privileges  and 
mmunities  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  official  person- 
al of  the  Occupation  Authorities.  Thereafter  all 
uch  persons  shall  enjoy  in  Germany  the  same 
)rivileges  and  immunities  as  are  provided  for 
>ersons  of  comparable  status  by  the  General  Con- 
ention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
Jnited  Nations. 

(c)  German  nationals  on  the  staff  of  the  Au- 
hority  shall  be  immune  from  legal  process  in  re- 
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spect  of  words  spoken  or  written  and  all  acts 
performed  by  them  in  their  official  capacity. 

Part  IX:   Definitions 

Article  29 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Agreement : 

(i)  the  expression  "Ruhr"  means  the  areas,  as 
presently  constituted,  in  Land  North  Rhine  - 
Westphalia,  listed  in  the  Annex  to  this  Agree- 
ment ; 

(ii)  the  expression  "Signatory  Governments" 
means  the  governments  named  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  preamble ; 

( iii )  the  expression  "Occupying  Powers'''  means 
the  Government  of  France,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

(iv)  the  expression  "Occupation  Authorities'''' 
means  the  Occupying  Powers'  representatives  in 
Germany  who  are  exercising  responsibility  for  the 
Occupation  of  Germany  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ments ; 

(v)  the  expressions  "Occupying  Powers  con- 
cerned" and  "Occupation  Authorities  concerned" 
mean  those  Occupying  Powers  or  Occupation 
Authorities  which  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
economic  administration  of  that  part  of  Germany 
which  includes  the  Ruhr ; 

(vi)  the  expression  "Control  Period"  means 
the  period  during  which  supreme  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Occupying  Powers; 

(vii)  the  expression  "German  Government" 
means  any  federal  government,  including  a  pro- 
visional federal  government,  in  Germany  which  is 
approved  by  the  Occupying  Powers; 

(viii)  the  expression  "coal"  means  hard  coal, 
soft  coal,  "Pechkohle"  and  lignite  in  all  their 
forms,  and  agglomerates  of  these  products; 

(ix)  the  expression  "coke"  means  solid  fuels  de- 
rived from  distillation  of  coal,  including  semi- 
coke  or  other  special  cokes  in  whatever  form ; 

(x)  the  expression  "steel"  means  all  hot  and  cold 
finished  rolled  or  drawn  steel  products,  including 
tubes,  with  or  without  steel  mill  extras,  all  fin- 
ished steel  forgings  and  finished  steel  castings, 
machined  or  unmachined,  in  carbon  and  alloy 
grades,  ingots,  semi-finished  steel  products,  ferro- 
alloys and  pig-iron  of  any  type ; 

(xi)  the  expressions  "finished  steel"  and  "semi- 
finished steel"  include  all  forms  of  steel  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  definition  except  ingots,  ferro- 
alloys and  pig-iron. 

Part  X:  Final  Clauses 

Article  30 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium,  the  Government  of  France, 
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the  Government  of  Luxembourg,  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Article  31 

As  soon  as  a  German  Government  has  been  es- 
tablished, it  may  accede  to  the  present  Agree- 
ment by  executing  an  instrument  containing  such 
undertakings  with  respect  to  the  assumption  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  German  Government 
under  the  Agreement  and  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  agreed  by  the  Signatory  Governments. 

Article  32 

The  present  Agreement  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  33,  continue  in  force  until  the 
coming  into  effect  of  a  peace  settlement  for  Ger- 
many and  thereafter  as  provided  in  such  peace 
settlement. 

Article  33 

The  present  Agreement  may  be  amended  by  the 
agreement  of  all  the  Signatory  Governments  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Authority.  As  long 
as  the  special  relation  of  the  Occupying  Powers 
towards  Germany  continues,  the  present  Agree- 
ment may  be  terminated  by  those  Powers,  subject 
to  prior  consultation  with  the  other  Signatory 
Governments.  Thereafter  it  may  be  terminated 
by  the  agreement  of  all  the  Signatory  Govern- 
ments. 

Article  34 

The  English  and  French  texts  of  the  present 
Agreement  are  authentic. 

Article  35 
The  original  of  the  present  Agreement  shall  be 


deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  Unit  I 
Kingdom,  which  will  transmit  certified  cops 
thereof  to  each  of  the  Governments  on  behalf  { 
which  it  is  signed,  and  it  shall  be  registered  wii 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  at  this  day 

In  witness  hereof  the  undersigned  represent- 
tives,  duly  authorized  by  their  respective  gover- 
nments, have  signed  this  Agreement  on  the  data 
appearing  opposite  their  signatures. 


Annex 


In  Regierungsbezirk  Duessel- 
dorf: 

( 1 )  Landkreis  Dinslaken 

(2)  "  Duesseldorf- 
Mettmann 

(3)  Landkreis  Essen 

(4)  "  Geldern 

(5)  "  Krefeld-Uer- 
dingen 

(6)  Landkreis  Moers 

(7)  "  Rees 

(8)  Stadtkreis  Duesseldorf 

(9)  Duisburg- 
Hamborn 

(10)  Stadtkreis  Muelheim 

(11)  "  Neuss 

(12)  Oberhausen 


(13) 


Remseheid 


(14)  "  Solingen 

(15)  "         Wuppertal 

In  Regierungsbezirk  Muenster: 

(1)  Landkreis  Beckum 

(2)  Luedingbau- 
sen 

( 3 )  Landkreis  Recklinghau- 

sen 

(4)  Stadkreis  Bottrop 

(5)  Gelsenkirchen 

(6)  "         Gladbeck 

(7)  "        Recklinghausen 


In  Regierungsbezirk 
Arnsberg: 

(1)  Landkreis    Enne] 

Ruhrkreis 

(2)  Landkreis  Iserloh 

(3)  "  Unna 

(4)  Stadtkreis  Bochu 

(5)  "  Castrc- 
Rauxel 

(6)   Stadtkreis  Dort-    I 
mund 

(7)  Stadtkreis  Hagen 

(8)  "         Hamm 

(9)  "         Heme 

(10)  "  Iserlot 

(11)  Luener 

(12)  "  Wannt 
Eickel 

(13)  Stadtkreis  Watte 

scheid 

(14)  Stadtkreis  Witten 


CFM  Meeting  Proposed  To  Resume  Austrian  Treaty  Negotiations 


[Released  to  the  press  December  24] 

Text  of  the  message  transmitted  by  the  U.S.  Dep- 
uty, Samuel  Reber,  for  the  Austrian  treaty  nego- 
tiations to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London 

The  Austrian  Government  has  informed  the 
United  States  Government  that  favorable  replies 
have  now  been  received  from  the  four  govern- 
ments represented  on  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  its  note  of  December  6  requesting  them 
to  resume  negotiations  on  the  Austrian  Treaty 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  77. 
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with  a  view  to  finding  an  appropriate  basis  f( 
their  continuation  and  the  early  completion  of  ti 
Treaty  reestablishing  Austrian  independence 
The  United  States  Deputy,  as  chairman  of  tr. 
next  meeting,  requests  that  a  message  be  sent  t 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Franc 
and  the  Soviet  Union  proposing  that  the  Deputit 
meet  in  London  on  or  about. February  7,  1949  fc 
this  purpose.  The  United  States  Deputy  furtht 
requests  that  the  Secretary  General  make  avai 
able  to  the  Austrian  Government  a  copy  of  th: 
proposal  and  the  replies  received  from  the  otht 
three  governments. 
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oordinating  Foreign  Aid 


BY  GEORGE  C.  McGHEE1 
Coordinator  for  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


itroduction 

In  Roman  mythology,  Janus  was  the  god  who 
ioked  two  ways  and  was  often  pictured  as  having 
vo  heads.  The  subject  assigned  me,  the  un- 
let of  foreign  commitments  upon  the  coordina- 
ve  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  State, 

two-headed  in  that  it  should  include  discussion 
f  the  nature  of  the  foreign  commitments  which 
:ive  been  undertaken  by  the  Government,  as  well 
3  the  ways  in  which  the  Department  of  State, 
i  the  light  of  its  role  among  the  executive  agen- 
es  of  the  Government,  has  adapted  itself  to  meet 
s  coordinative  responsibilities  arising  out  of 
lese  commitments. 

As  coordinator  of  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
ram,  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  carrying  out 
f  a  particular  foreign  commitment.  As  an  officer 
f  the  Department  of  State,  I  have  known  inti- 
lately  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  responsi- 
ilities  of  the  State  Department  for  coordinating 
lie  best  advice  and  resources  of  the  Executive 
stablishment  in  carrying  out  the  program.  My 
rmtribution  to  this  panel,  therefore,  lies  best  in 
elating  the  conduct  of  the  Greek-Turkish  assist- 
ive program  to  the  coordinative  role  of  the  State 
)epartment  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  should  like  to  approach  this  problem,  first,  by 
iscussing  the  background  of  law  and  tradition 
nder  which  the  Department  of  State  undertakes 
oordinative  responsibilities,  then  by  outlining  the 
nethods  by  which  coordination  is  achieved,  and, 
inally,  by  giving  you  a  case  study  in  the  Greek- 
[urkish  Aid  Program  together  with  such  conclu- 
ions  as  can  be  deduced  from  it.  The  Greek-Tur- 
dsh  Aid  Program  provides  for  purpose  of  illus- 
ration  a  wide  range  of  decisions  and  experiences 
vhich  are  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  the  later 
European  Eecovery  Program  and  to  other  sub- 
equent  programs  of  economic  defense  assistance, 
rhe  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program  provided  a  test 
>f  the  State  Department's  ability  to  exercise 
eadership  in  a  relatively  new  type  of  foreign 
>peration.  Because  we  were  working  against 
ime  we  had  to  learn  while  we  were  getting  things 
lone. 

.  Historical  Background 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  the  President  who 
s  empowered,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  with  other  governments 
md  to  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors,  public 
ninisters,  and  consuls.    The  Department  of  State 
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was  created  on  July  27,  1789,  as  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
making  and  execution  of  foreign  policy.  Its  or- 
ganic law  states  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  "shall  perform  and  ex- 
ecute such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
enjoined  on  or  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  agreeable  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, relative  to  correspondences,  commissions  or 
instructions  to  or  withjmblic  ministers  or  consuls, 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  negotiations  with 
public  ministers  from  foreign  states  or  princes,  or 
to  memorials  or  other  applications  from  foreign 
public  ministers  or  other  foreigners,  or  to  such 
other  matters  respecting  foreign  affairs,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  assign  to  the 
said  department;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said 
principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the 
said  department  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order 
or  instruct." 

As  organized  in  1806  under  Secretary  Madison 
the  State  Department  consisted  of  eight  persons 
with  more  domestic  than  foreign  responsibilities. 
Although  the  State  Department  has  at  present 
approximately  7,200  employees  in  this  country  and 
approximately  12,000  abroad,  its  early  growth  was 
gradual.  The  total  number  of  personnel  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  1870  was  only  52;  in 
1909,  209;  and  in  1938,  963.  Its  most  rapid 
growth  was  during  the  recent  war,  when  it  in- 
creased from  2,755  employees  in  1943  to  7,623  in 
1946,  exclusive  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Madison's 
associates  were  all  classified  as  clerks.  At  the 
present  time  the  State  Department  organization 
includes  an  Under  Secretary,  a  Counselor,  6  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  18  Offices,  and  72  Divisions. 

The  increase  in  size  and  organizational  com- 
plexity of  the  Department  of  State  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  country 
and  our  emergence  as  one  of  the  two  great  world 
powers.  It  is  also  a  result  of  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  intergovernmental  relations  arising  out 
of  the  increasing  economic  interdependence  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  rapid  development  of 
communications  and  transportation,  the  growth 
of  world  populations,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  separate  states,  and  the  increasing  complexity 
of  political,  social,  and  economic  organizations 

Address  delivered  before  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  29,  1948,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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within  the  various  states  which  impinge  on  inter- 
national relations.  As  a  result,  the  Department 
of  State,  as  the  principal  organ  of  government 
assisting  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  has  faced  problems  of  increasing  number 
and  complexity  and  has  had  to  grow  and  to  adjust 
its  organization  and  philosophy  to  the  changing 
world  environment.  The  State  Department  can 
be  likened  to  a  great  "gear  mechanism",  which 
seeks  to  mesh  the  145  million  American  people  in 
all  their  many  aspects — their  wants,  hopes,  fears, 
and  ambitions — to  the  2  billion  people  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Almost  every  problem  facing  the 
individual  American  has  some  foreign-policy  re- 
percussion; each  American  is  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  citizens 
of  every  other  nation. 

Relations  between  nations  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  relatively  leisurely,  usually  carried  on 
between  two  nations  at  a  time  and  involving  es- 
sentially political  problems  which  were  ap- 
proached through  the  exercise  of  the  "art"  of 
diplomacy  and  through  clever  manipulations  of 
power  on  the  part  of  trained  diplomats.  The 
foreign-policy  objectives  of  this  country  were 
limited,  were  essentially  negative  in  character,  and 
were  largely  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  European 
conflicts.  Today  we  deal  not  only  with  individual 
nations  but  increasingly  with  groups  of  nations, 
particularly  through  the  United  Nations.  We 
have  vital  interests  all  over  the  world  and  are 
engaged  in  a  number  of  positive  foreign  programs 
calculated  to  achieve  certain  definite  foreign- 
policy  objectives.  More  and  more  of  the  problems 
facing  the  State  Department,  even  though  they 
may  have  strong  political  implications,  can  be 
solved  only  by  specialists  on  a  more  or  less  tech- 
nical basis.  This  tendency  is  particularly  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  rapid  growth  of  personnel  in  the 
economic  offices  of  the  Department  of  State  from 
4  persons  in  1933  to  over  500  today,  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  economic  matters  constitute  the 
substance  of  today's  foreign  relations. 

II.  Coordinative  Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

The  increasing  complexity  and  specialization  in 
relations  with  other  countries  means  that  the  pub- 
lic, the  Congress,  and  the  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment are  more  and  more  involved  in  foreign 
affairs,  which  raises  the  important  question  of 
what  the  real  role  of  the  Department  of  State  is  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  organic  law  of 
the  State  Department  leaves  its  responsibilities 
largely  undefined.  It  is  obvious  that  although 
the  Department  of  State  is  the  principal 
agency  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  all  foreign  affairs  in 
behalf  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  must  be  the  final  responsibility  of  the 
President.  Indeed,  Congress  has  by  statute  and 
the  President  by  Executive  Order  assigned  cer- 
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tain  definite  responsibilities  to  other  departmen 
such  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Aeronauts 
Board  to  recommend  issuance  of  foreign-carri 
permits  and  of  the  Federal  Communications  Co 
mission  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce 
wire  and  radio  communications.     The  formu- 
tion  of  foreign  policy  is  intimately  related 
domestic  policy ;  and  public  opinion,  the  Congrei 
and  the  other  Executive  agencies  must  play  i. 
portant  roles. 

A  basic  responsibility  of  the  State  Departing 
is  in  the  exercise  of  the  techniques  whereby  f(. 
eign  relations  are  conducted,  through  represent 
tion  in  foreign  countries  and  negotiations  wi] 
other  governments.  In  addition  the  Departmej 
of  State  performs,  as  a  result  of  law  and  traditk. 
certain  administrative  functions  such  as  the  ■ 
suance  of  passports.  It  is  the  principal  chani] 
of  information  with  respect  to  other  countrii 
The  Presidents  also  have  from  time  to  time  j- 
signed  the  State  Department  certain  specific  ■ 
sponsibilities  to  assist  them  in  the  conduct  of  fd 
eign  affairs,  such  as  the  execution  of  the  Gret- 
Turkish  Aid  Program. 

As  a  result  of  factors  which  have  been  pi- 
viously  discussed,  representatives  of  the  Sta 
Department  must  deal  more  and  more  with  fd 
eign-policy  problems  which  have  specialized  ail 
technical  aspects,  which  may  in  themselves  be  t: 
responsibility  of  some  other  agency  of  our  Go- 
eminent.  Moreover,  in  fulfilling  its  own  respo- 
sibilities,  it  has  become  increasingly  necessary  i>. 
the  Department  of  State  to  coordinate  the  techi- 
cal  aspects  of  the  problems  that  constitute  i> 
grist  of  foreign  relations  with  the  other  aspec- 
of  these  problems.  This  need  for  coordination  h- 
made  it  increasingly  necessary  for  officers  of  t; 
Department  to  understand,  if  not  to  judge,  ti 
technical  issues  involved.  It  is  this  coordinate 
role  of  the  State  Department,  with  respect  boi 
to  the  public  and  to  the  rest  of  the  governme], 
that  I  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  subjd 
assigned,  seek  to  develop. 

Some  idea  of  the  task  of  the  State  Departme: 
in  relating  public  opinion  to  the  conduct  of  fo- 
eign  affairs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  h> 
liaison  arrangements  with  some  500  private  orga- 
izations  covering  all  fields  of  American  activi* 
and  thought.  These  organizations  have  their  ovi 
special  viewpoints  and  interests  which  must  I 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  n- 
tional  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  the  Depai- 
ment  maintains  liaison  with  editors,  publisher 
writers,  and  commentators  and  evaluates  publ: 
opinion  as  expressed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousand 
of  letters  from  private  citizens  coming  annual 
into  the  Department,  from  opinion  polls  and  ed 
torial  comment.  It  has  been  necessary  to  create, 
special  office,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  to  de 
with  the  organizations,  to  answer  the  public's  i] 
quiries  about  the  State  Department  and  its  po] 
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ies,  and  to  interpret  public  opinion  for  the  officers 
i  the  State  Department. 

American  business  and  industry,  including  both 
ndividual  corporations  and  their  trade  organiza- 
ions,  have  a  stake  in  foreign  policy.  The  Depart- 
oent  of  State  usually  looks  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
ither  responsible  agencies  of  government  to  rep- 
esent  domestic  interests  under  their  jurisdiction, 
lowever,  it  has  in  some  cases  been  necessary,  be- 
ause  of  the  complexity  of  the  foreign-policy 
>roblems  still  remaining  to  the  State  Department, 
o  set  up  special  coordmative  staffs,  such  as  the 
Aviation  and  Petroleum  Divisions,  to  deal  with 
>roblems  of  particular  industries. 

Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  coordinat- 
ng  role  of  the  Department  of  State  within  the 
federal  Government  will  be  derived  from  the  fact 
hat  there  are  in  addition  to  the  Congress  eight 
lepartments,  ten  independent  agencies,  and  ten 
nterdepartmental  agencies  which  have  responsi- 
)ilities  bearing  upon  foreign  relations.  Many  of 
hese,  like  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  have  created  separate  offices  to  han- 
lle  their  foreign  relations  and  work  very  closely 
vith  the  State  Department  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
As  of  June  30,  1948,  the  other  departments  and 
igencies  were  responsible  for  some  28  percent  of 
personnel  employed  by  this  Government  abroad, 
ixcluding  those  engaged  in  occupation  of  ex- 
;nemy  countries.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  only 
!5  percent  of  the  United  States  representatives  in 
\9i  international  meetings  were  from  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State.  The  Congress  has,  in  recent  years, 
aken  a  keen  interest  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  Members  of  the 
:ongressional  committees  concerned  and  their 
staffs  maintain  constant  contact  with  the  Depart- 
nent  of  State. 

In  effecting  coordination  with  and  between  the 
)ther  agencies  of  government  concerned  with  f  or- 
iign  relations,  the  Department  has  developed  no 
startling  new  technique,  no  trick  or  device  that 
'enders  the  problem  much  easier.  A  great  deal  of 
loordination  is  achieved  bilaterally  with  the  ap- 
Dropriate  officers  of  the  agency  involved  over  the 
:elephone  or  through  direct  liaison,  correspond- 
ence, or  regular  or  ad  hoc  meetings.  The  role  of 
neetings  in  the  conduct  of  government  is  well 
mown  and  has  probably  not  changed  greatly  since 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  used  and  described  them  so 
effectively.  Increasing  utilization  has,  however, 
Deen  made  of  that  time-tried  device,  the  interde- 
partmental committee — the  application  of  the 
nultilateral  principle  of  interagency  relations 
;vhich  has  proved  particularly  effective  within  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  institutions.  Utili- 
sation of  this  technique  has,  moreover,  been  ren- 
lered  more  effective  by  the  State  Department 
Executive  Secretariat.  Without  attempting  to 
nfluence  policy  decisions,  this  professional  group 
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facilitates  operations  of  most  State  Department- 
chairmanned  committees,  often  eliminating  un- 
necessary meetings,  through  careful  preparation 
of  agenda,  pointing  up  of  policy  issues,  taking 
of  minutes,  and  systematic  handling  of  committee 
papers. 

There  are  33  interdepartmental  committees  that 
consider  some  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  in  addition 
to  142  subcommittees.  Of  these  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  chairman  of  some  20,  in  which  the  primacy 
of  the  foreign-policy  interest  is  recognized.  Of 
increasing  importance  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  during  the  postwar  years,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  national  security  and  international 
finance,  has  been  the  creation  of  certain  cabinet- 
level  committees:  the  National  Advisory  Council 
created  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  of 
1945,  and  the  National  Security  Council  and  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  created  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  These  committees 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  problems  with  which  they 
deal  lie  beyond  the  coordinative  responsibility  of 
the  State  Department. 

Although  most  coordination  by  the  State  De- 
partment is  done  through  the  regular  country  or 
economic  offices,  there  are  certain  specialized  post- 
war activities  of  our  Government  for  which  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  made  responsible 
which  cut  across  so  many  departmental  lines  as  to 
require  the  creation  within  the  State  Department 
of  special  offices  or  coordinators,  with  appropriate 
staffs,  to  carry  them  out.  The  principal  respon- 
sibilities of  this  nature  include : 

1.  Primary  responsibility  for  relations  with  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  and 
with  other  international  organizations. 

2.  Responsibility  for  liquidation  of  surplus  war 
property  abroad. 

3.  Responsibility  for  formulation  of  policy  with 
respect  to  occupied  areas. 

4.  Responsibility  for  operation  of  foreign  in- 
formational and  educational-exchange  programs. 

5.  Responsibility  for  certain  foreign-assistance 
programs,  including  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram, the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Program,  and 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

III.  The  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program  as 
a  Case  Study 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram as  an  example,  or  "case  study",  of  how  the 
Department  of  State  exercises  its  coordinative  re- 
sponsibilities. The  basic  policy  underlying  the 
Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program  was  formulated  in 
the  brief  period  following  the  presentation  of  a 
note  by  the  British  Ambassador  on  February  26, 
1947,  advising  that  the  United  Kingdom  could 
as  of  March  31  no  longer  provide  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  advisory  assistance  to  Greece.  The  Presi- 
dent moved  rapidly  in  the  national  interest  and 
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in  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  14  requested 
Congress  to  appropriate  $400,000,000  in  military 
and  economic  aid  to  assist  these  two  freedom- 
loving  countries,  our  allies  in  the  last  war,  to  resist 
the  internal  and  external  pressures  which  were 
being  exerted  against  them  by  the  Communist 
states. 

The  State  Department  at  the  request  of  the 
President  took  the  leadership  among  the  execu- 
tive agencies  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy 
underlying  the  Greek  -  Turkish  Aid  Program, 
in  the  drafting  of  legislation,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  its  presentation  to  the  Congress. 
This  was  done  largely  through  ad  hoc  committees 
and  informal  liaison.  On  April  7,  1947,  before 
the  final  approval  of  the  enabling  act  (Public  Law 
75,  80th  Congress)  which  was  not  passed  until 
May  22,  1947,  the  State  Department  took  more 
formal  steps  to  initiate  preoperational  planning 
in  order  to  reduce  the  objectives  of  the  enabling 
legislation  to  practicable  operating  policies  and 
plans  in  the  short  time  available. 

In  order  to  assure  participation  by  all  inter- 
ested offices  and  divisions  of  the  State  Department 
and  all  agencies  of  the  Government  having  sub- 
stantive interest  in  the  program  and  likely  to  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  it,  there  was  created 
concurrently  a  Departmental  Committee  and  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  is  worth  noting,  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  to  which  interdepartmental  coordina- 
tion must  go,  the  number  of  separate  organiza- 
tions represented  on  the  interdepartmental 
committee  and  in  the  program: 

The  White  House 

Treasury  Department 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Department  of  Labor 

Social  Security  Administration 

Public  Roads  Administration  (Federal  Works 

Agency) 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Federal  Security  Agency 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Department  of  the 

Army) 

The  first  order  of  business  in  the  committees 
was  the  formulation  of  basic  operating  policies 
which  had  not  been  spelled  out  in  the  enabling 
legislation.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
gram the  Interdepartmental  Committee  members 
came  in  most  cases  prepared  to  make  decisions  for 
their  agencies.  In  the  case  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment representative,  who  served  as  chairman,  this 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  being  able  to  obtain 
prior  departmental  agreement  through  the  De- 
partmental Committees,  which  met  daily  in  long 
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sessions.  Once  basic  policies  were  agreed  upoi 
plans  were  developed  to  show  the  congressions 
appropriations  committees  how  the  funds  woul 
be  expended. 

The  Department  of  State  was  formally  deL 
gated  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  th 
act  by  Executive  Order  dated  May  22, 1947.  Tb/ 
testimony  of  the  executive  agencies  before  tl 
Congress  and  the  reports  of  the  House  Foreig 
Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committer 
envisaged  small  but  competent  advisory  missior 
in  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Each  would  have 
chief  of  mission,  who  would  exercise  a  large  pai 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  pre 
gram.  It  was  also  made  clear  that  the  Stat 
Department  would  utilize  fully  in  the  executio 
of  the  program  the  agency  or  agencies  of  th 
Government  best  qualified. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  Army,  Navy,  an 
Air  Force  Departments  assumed  responsibilit 
for  the  execution  of  the  military  aspects  of  bot 
programs.  The  agricultural  rehabilitation  pro 
gram  envisaged  as  a  part  of  Greek  recovery  b( 
came  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  cj 
Agriculture.  The  development  of  trade  and  pre 
curement  policies  was  the  primary  concern  of  th 
Department  of  Commerce.  Responsibility  wa 
assigned  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Sen 
ice  for  execution  of  the  Greek  public  health  pre 
gram  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  deve^ 
oping  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Gree 
Government  calculated  to  increase  its  effective 
ness.  The  Treasury  Department,  although  pr: 
marily  interested  in  the  development  of  financh 
and  monetary  policy,  assumed  responsibility 
through  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Supply,  for  pre 
curement  of  all  nonmilitary  supplies  not  pui 
chased  through  private  channels.  The  Depart 
ment  of  Labor  was  responsible  for  all  matters  al 
fecting  Greek  labor,  the  Federal  Security  Agenc 
for  Greek  social  insurance,  and  the  Public  Road 
Administration  for  road  building  under  th 
Turkish  program.  Thanks  to  the  reservoir  oi 
technically  competent  personnel  in  each  depart 
ment,  operational  plans  were  quickly  developee 
After  approval  by  the  Interdepartmental  Corx 
mittee  and,  where  necessary,  by  the  Secretary  o 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  they  were  embodied  i 
the  master  plans  of  the  aid  missions. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsibl 
for  carrying  out  the  program  and  has  delegate' 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Aid  Missions  full  responsi 
bility  for  operations  in  the  field,  in  the  Wash 
ington  "backstopping"  of  the  various  substantiv 
aspects  of  the  program  the  State  Department  ha 
assumed  the  role  of  coordinator  among  the  pai 
ticipating  executive  agencies.  A  total  of  89  de 
partmental  officers  from  22  offices  and  division 
participated  in  the  planning  of  the  program.  I 
substantive  problems  they  acted  as  liaison  wit, 
the  other  interested  departments,  however,  an< 
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)asic  responsibility  for  operational  planning  was 
issumed  directly  by  the  departments  involved. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  State  Department's 
•oordinating  role,  both  within  and  without  the 
State  Department,  the  position  of  Coordinator  for 
*ad  to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  created  on  June  26, 
[947,  as  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
>f  State.  The  Coordinator  was  directed  to  "take 
dl  necessary  action  relating  to  the  administration 
md  proper  coordination  in  Washington  of  func- 
;ions  under  the  Act".  The  Coordinator  assumed 
he  chairmanship  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  com- 
nittees  and  was  at  the  peak  of  activity  assigned  a 
staff  of  some  70  people,  50  of  whom  were,  in  order 
;o  disturb  the  organization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  little  as  possible,  assigned  to  that  part  of 
he  State  Department  functionally  responsible  for 
:heir  activity.  For  example,  personnel  working 
m  Greek  financial  policy  were  assigned  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Division.  They  attended  regular  "back- 
stop"  staff  meetings  and  maintained  responsibility 
toward  the  aid  programs. 

Direct  consultation  was  arranged  with  private 
roups  interested  in  the  Greek  Aid  Program, 
uther  on  their  own  or  on  the  State  Department's 
initiative,  and  consideration  was  given  their  policy 
news.  Formal  meetings  were  held  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Advisory  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  This  Committee  included  rep- 
resentatives of  banks  and  export  and  import  houses 
which  would  take  part  in  the  program,  and  helped 
to  develop  suitable  procedures  covering  procure- 
ment, payment,  insurance,  and  shipping  under  the 
program.  Full  cooperation  was  given  to  private 
agencies  who  were  engaged  in  activities  which  it 
was  felt  could  contribute  to  the  assistance  effort. 
A.  joint  program  with  the  Greek  War  Relief  As- 
sociation will  result  in  the  construction  of  health 
centers  and  hospitals  involving  total  new  expendi- 
tures of  over  $2,000,000  by  the  Association.  The 
Unitarian  Service  Committee  sent  at  its  own  ex- 
pense a  mission  of  12  outstanding  physicians  and 
technicians  from  this  country  to  help  in  strength- 
ening the  Greek  medical  profession. 

In  a  few  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate agency  of  government  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  a  part  of  the  program,  and  responsi- 
bility had  to  be  retained  by  the  State  Department. 
No  agency  of  government,  for  example,  could  be 
found  that  was  in  a  position  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  a  well-drilling  program  to  increase  the 
water  supply  of  Greece.  It  was,  as  a  consequence, 
necessary  for  the  State  Department,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  the  other  departments,  to  de- 
velop this  program  itself.  It  was  a  startling  in- 
novation for  the  traditional  State  Department  to 
have  well  drillers  from  Texas  waiting  in  its  offices 
for  their  papers  to  be  processed  before  leaving  for 
Greece. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  availability  and 
competence  of  government  agencies  for  foreign 
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operating  tasks  is  afforded  by  the  Greek  recon- 
struction program.  Consideration  had  originally 
been  given  to  letting  the  contracts  for  the  recon- 
struction of  roads,  railroads,  harbors,  and  canals 
in  Greece  directly  by  the  Greek  Government,  with 
the  American  Mission  a  party  to  the  contracts  and 
supervising  execution  of  the  contracts.  Over  100 
contracting  firms  had  approached  the  State  De- 
partment and  had  filed  statements  as  to  their  ex- 
perience and  capabilities.  In  order,  however,  to 
assure  that  the  work  would  be  done  properly  and 
within  the  period  of  a  year  originally  assigned  to 
the  program  for  execution,  and  in  order  to  safe- 
guard expenditure  of  public  funds,  it  was  decided 
to  make  use  of  the  experience  in  overseas  construc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
Army  Engineers  accepted  the  opportunity  and 
threw  their  resources  wholeheartedly  into  the  work 
by  setting  up  a  Grecian  District  Office  in  Athens. 
Under  their  supervision  two  groups  of  U.S.  con- 
tractors were  entrusted  with  the  construction  work, 
and  the  basic  program  undertaken,  aggregating 
some  $65,000,000  in  dollar  and  drachma  costs,  is 
now  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  next 
month.  The  record  of  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration Mission  in  Turkey,  in  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  strategic  roads  and  strengthening  the 
Turkish  highway  administration,  is  equally  im- 
pressive. 

When  the  missions  began  their  work  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  each  of  the  substantive  divisions  de- 
veloped direct  lines  of  communication  with  their 
corresponding  agencies  in  Washington.  Although 
policy  matters  came  from  the  Chiefs  of  Mission 
through  Embassy  and  Department  of  State  chan- 
nels, there  was  direct  interchange  at  the  working 
level  of  substantive  information,  ideas,  and  in- 
structions. Many  of  the  departments  had  fur- 
nished some  of  their  key  personnel  for  the  aid 
missions  and  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  their 
segments  of  the  program.  It  is  believed  that  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  whatever  suc- 
cess the  missions  have  achieved  was  the  bringing 
into  play  of  all  the  potential  contributions  of  the 
other  executive  agencies. 

As  the  aid  programs  developed  and  policies  be- 
came formulated,  the  Departmental  and  Interde- 
partmental Committees  for  Aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  met  less  and  less  frequently.  Ultimately 
it  was  found  most  problems  involving  only  one 
or  a  few  of  the  interested  agencies  could  be 
solved  more  effectively  by  telephone  or  direct 
liaison  with  the  other  departmental  representa- 
tives on  the  committee,  or  through  interchange  of 
letters  and  memoranda.  This  was  possible  be- 
cause the  interdepartmental  committee  had  been 
set  up  by  exchange  of  letters  with  the  other  de- 
partments, not  by  statute,  and  had  not  acquired 
any  vested  interest  as  a  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  continued  formally  for  some  time  after 
it  became  inactive,  in  order  to  utilize  it  as  a  chan- 
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nel  for  distributing  reports  and  other  documents 
received  from  the  missions.  It  was  convened 
only  in  the  case  of  important  policy  decisions  or 
to  hear  reports  from  members  of  the  missions 
returning  to  this  country. 

Both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Aid  Programs  in- 
volve close  coordination  with  the  three  service 
departments  and  with  the  National  Military 
Establishment.  Kecommendations  on  important 
policy  decisions  are  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who,  when  appropriate,  refers  them  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  day-to-day  op- 
erational matters  are  handled  by  direct  liaison 
with  the  minimum  of  formality.  Excellent  co- 
ordination between  and  with  the  services  has 
been  achieved  at  all  times,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field.  The  size  of  the  military  mis- 
sions, 450  in  Greece  and  363  in  Turkey,  gives  some 
index  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Both  in 
Greece  and  in  Turkey  the  senior  officer,  in  each 
case  a  ground-force  officer,  is  in  over-all  super- 
vision of  the  military  mission. 

Important  as  coordination  in  Washington  is  in 
the  execution  of  a  foreign  program,  coordination 
in  the  field  is  more  important.  This  has  in  gen- 
eral been  achieved  in  the  Greek-Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram, and  any  lapses  that  have  occurred  have  only 
served  to  highlight  the  importance  of  a  united 
effort.  Coordination  between  the  economic  and 
military  aspects  of  the  Greek  Aid  Program, 
which  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  effort 
since  each  impinged  directly  upon  the  other, 
was  originally  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  Chief 
of  the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  was 
responsible  for  both  segments  of  the  program. 
Even  though  the  responsibility  for  the  economic 
side  was  transferred  on  July  1,  1948,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  472,  to  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  coordination  of  the 
over-all  effort  is  effected  in  Greece  by  the  United 
States  Ambassador  who  is  also  Chief  of  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  now  largely 
a  military  mission.  Field  coordination  is  effected 
through  daily  meetings  of  the  Ambassador  with 
his  executive  committee  composed  of  the  Director 
of  the  Military  Mission,  the  Chief  of  the  Eca 
Mission,  and  the  Counselor  of  Embassy. 

IV.  Conclusions 

Although  you  will,  as  political  scientists,  wish 
to  draw  your  own  interpretation  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  can  be  derived  from  the  coordinative 
experience  of  the  Department  of  State  with  the 
other  agencies  of  government  in  the  Greek- 
Turkish  Aid  Program,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
few: 

1.  Since  one  department  of  government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  direct  the  activities  of  others  even 
in  the  carrying  out  of  a  program  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  it  must  use  coordination  as  an  admin- 
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istrative  technique  in  the  Washington  "backstop- 
ping"  of  a  foreign  operation  involving  other  de- 
partments. Control  over  program  funds,  which 
is  vital  for  successful  coordination,  provides  ade- 
quate authority  for  the  coordinating  agency. 

2.  The  coordinating  agency  should  exert  posi- 
tive leadership  over  the  participating  agencies  and 
should  keep  the  initiative  at  all  times  and  the  con- 
trol over  the  time  schedule  of  the  program. 

3.  The  maximum  contribution  will  be  made  by 
the  participating  agencies  if  they  are  given  the 
maximum  of  scope  and  responsibility  within  a 
broad  policy  framework,  and  encouraged  to  give 
full  play  to  their  own  creative  forces.  In  other 
words,  coordination  should  be  effected  with  as 
light  a  hand  as  possible. 

4.  Coordination  should  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  channels  and  coordinative  mechanisms 
and  should  supplement  and  amplify  rather  than 
compete  with  them. 

5.  The  coordinating  agency  should  assume  no 
substantive  responsibility  in  a  field  for  which  an- 
other agency  is  responsible,  but  should  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  some  important  segment  of 
the  program  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
otherwise. 

6.  The  medium  of  coordination,  whether  com-  I 
mittee  or  direct  liaison,  should  be  the  servant 
rather  than  the  master  of  the  coordinating  agency. 
Selection   should   be  determined  by   expediency 
rather  than  by  statute. 

7.  Coordination  is  facilitated  by  full  prior  con- 
sultation and  agreement  by  the  participating 
agencies  on  important  policy  issues  of  common 
interest,  and  by  respect  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  participating  agencies. 

8.  In  order  to  be  effective  the  coordinating 
agency  must  understand  thoroughly  the  substan- 
tive issues  involved  and  follow  the  work  of  the 
participating  agencies  closely  at  the  substantive 
level. 

9.  Coordination  in  the  field,  vis-a-vis  the  foreign 
government  concerned,  is  even  more  important 
than  coordination  in  Washington. 

10.  Irrespective  of  what  the  decision  may  be 
as  to  whether  the  Department  of  State  should 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  an 
operation,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  effectively  coordinate  one. 

And  what,  you  may  ask,  can  one  conclude  as  to 
the  role  the  State  Department  will  play  as  a  co-j 
ordinator  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
future?  In  the  final  analysis  the  answer  depends 
upon  the  use  which  the  President  chooses  to  make 
of  it,  which  is  in  turn  intimately  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  organization  set  up  at  the  presiden- 
tial level  to  effect  coordination  of  problems  of 
great  national  importance  falling  outside  the  scope 
of  any  one  of  the  Government  departments. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Department  of  State 
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sntinues  to  serve  in  the  future  as  a  coordinator 
i  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  depends  in  large 
leasure  upon  the  world  situation,  which  will  de- 
jrmine  the  importance  of  the  foreign-policy 
spects  of  the  problems  involved.  It  also  de- 
ends  on  whether  or  not  we  in  the  State  Depart- 
lent  prove  ourselves  an  effective  coordinating 
lechanism.  One  way  in  which  we  can  so  prove 
urselves  lies  in  the  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
ion  of  the  State  Department  to  establish  clear 
lies  of  policy  and  executive  responsibility,  and 
i  the  continued  development  of  the  techniques  of 
oordination  through  a  professional  secretariat. 
An  equally  important  element,  however,  is  the 
aliber  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Department, 
'he  Department  of  State  needs  to  draw  more 
ban  in  the  past  from  those  outstanding  citizens 
a  this  country  who  have  through  successful 
areers  in  business,  professional,  or  academic 
ife  clearly  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
heir  devotion  to  public  service.  Such  men 
rould  provide  the  wealth  and  breadth  of  ex- 
ierience  in  particular  substantive  problems  which 
re  required  if  the  State  Department  is  to  establish 
ffective  leadership  over  those  it  coordinates. 
iuch  men,  brought  into  the  State  Department  at 
11  stages  of  their  development,  would  serve  to 
omplement  the  outstanding  group  of  men  who 
onstitute  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
nd  who  have  through  experience  become  familiar 
rith  other  countries  and  with  the  methods  of 
iplomacy.  Together  they  would  assure  that  the 
department  of  State  was  a  tool  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  use  effectively  as  his  staff  organization 
or  coordinating  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
Jnited  States  foreign  policy — to  safeguard  the 
ital  foreign  interests  of  this  country  and  to 
ssure  that  we  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  achieve 
rorld  peace  and  security. 

'reparation  of  Recommendations  to  the 
'resident  on  Military  Assistance  Programs 

Ernest  A.  Gross  Designated  Coordinator  for 
Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

[Released  to  the  press  December  29] 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  executive 
lepartments  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
ormulation  or  administration  of  United  States 
>rograms  of  foreign  assistance  are  preparing  for 
he  President  recommendations  concerning  legis- 
ation  for  possible  submission  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress, including  recommendations  for  legislation 
'.uthorizing  the  provision  of  military  assistance 
n  certain  circumstances.  For  a  number  of  months 
he  Department  of  State  and  the  National  Mili- 
ary Establishment  have  been  jointly  engaged  in 
he  preparation  of  working  drafts  of  such  legisla- 
ion. 

The  President  has  directed  the  several  depart- 
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ments  and  agencies  concerned  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  as  closely  as  possible  in  order  that  all  re- 
lated aspects  of  the  foreign  economic  and  military 
programs,  from  a  policy,  budgetary,  and  supply 
point  of  view,  may  be  considered  by  him  on  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  basis. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  preparation  of 
recommendations  to  the  President  concerning 
military  assistance  programs. 

In  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility,  the 
Department  of  State  has  established  within  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary  the  position  of  Co- 
ordinator for  Foreign  Assistance  Programs.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  in  this  field,  including  planning 
for  and  initiating,  in  collaboration  with  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  legislation  extending  or  affecting  foreign 
military  assistance  and  related  economic  assist- 
ance, and  its  presentation  to  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  representation  of  the  Department  in  inter- 
departmental discussions  concerning  the  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  this  assistance.  The 
Coordinator  will  also  assure  that  matters  relating 
to  regional  agreements  and  arrangements  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Senate 
Resolution  239,  80th  Congress,  are  fully  coordi- 
nated with  the  development  and  presentation  to 
Congress  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Ernest  A.  Gross  has  been  designated  as  Co- 
ordinator for  Foreign  Assistance  Programs.  Mr. 
Gross,  who  is  Legal  Adviser  for  the  Department 
of  State,  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  where  he 
was  United  States  Alternate  Delegate  to  the  Third 
Regular  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Legal 
Adviser,  Mr.  Gross  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  occupied  areas,  in  which  capacity 
he  worked  closely  with  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments in  connection  with  politico-military 
matters.  During  the  war  he  was  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  served  as  Chief  of  the  Economic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff. 

United  States  Recognizes  Republic  of  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  1] 

On  December  12, 1948,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the 
conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  and  declaring 
in  part  "that  there  has  been  established  a  lawful 
government  (the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea),  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction 
over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the  Temporary 
Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  consult  and 
in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
Korea  reside;  that  this  Government  is  based  on 
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elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and 
which  were  observed  by  the  Temporary  Commis- 
sion; and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government 
in  Korea".1  The  resolution  of  December  12  con- 
cluded with  the  recommendation  that  member 
states  and  other  nations  take  the  foregoing  facts 
into  consideration  in  establishing  their  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Korea. 

In  the  light  of  this  action  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  taking  into  account  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  statement  issued  by  this  Government  on 
August  12,  1948,  concerning  the  new  Korean  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  Government  has  de- 
cided to  extend  full  recognition  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Incidental  to  this  step 
it  is  anticipated  that,  by  agreement  with  that  Gov- 
ernment, the  Mission  of  the  United  States  Special 
Representative  in  Korea  will  in  the  near  future  be 
raised  to  Embassy  rank. 

In  conformity  with  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  December  12,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  endeavor  to  afford  every  assistance  and 
facility  to  the  new  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  established  thereunder  in  its  efforts  to 
help  the  Korean  people  and  their  lawful  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  free  and  united 
Korea. 

Economic  Stabilization  Program  To  Be  Carried 
Out  by  Japanese  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  December  18] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Army  announced 
on  December  18  that  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  will  direct  the  Japanese 
Government  to  carry  out  an  effective  economic 
stabilization  program  calculated  to  achieve  fiscal, 
monetary,  price,  and  wage  stability  in  Japan  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  maximize  pro- 
duction for  export.  The  action  of  the  Supreme 
Commander  will  be  taken  pursuant  to  an  interim 
directive  issued  to  him  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  is  in  accord  with  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

Economic  stability  is  a  most  urgent  require- 
ment for  assuring  the  continuation  of  Japan's 
economic  recovery  and  insuring  the  maximum 
effect  from  use  of  United  States  -  appropriated 
funds.  General  MacArthur  and  responsible  offi- 
cials in  Washington  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
marked  general  recovery  in  Japanese  industrial 
production  through  1948  (with  November  at  62 
percent  of  the  1930-34  average  and  47  percent 
above  a  year  ago)  and  by  the  anticipated  increase 
in  exports  this  year  to  about  $260,000,000,  48  per- 
cent above  1947.     General  price  and  monetary  in- 
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flation  have  continued,  however,  with  the  consume 
price  level  and  note  issue  increasing  60  percer 
over  the  period  between  November  1947  and  Nc 
vember  1948.  The  retarding  effects  of  this  ger 
eral  and  continuing  inflation,  together  with  th 
dangers  to  the  gains  already  achieved,  have  mad 
apparent  the  necessity  for  more  resolute  an 
intensive  action  by  the  Japanese. 

Improvements  in  the  Japanese  general  stanc 
ard  of  living  will  be  contingent  on  the  degree  tl 
which  the  Japanese  give  whole-hearted  suppoi 
to  the  achievement  of  economic  stabilization  an 
recovery.  Their  performance  in  carrying  od 
their  program  will  be  weighed  in  connection  wit 
future  requests  for  appropriated  funds  for  Japai 

Countries  which  are  recipients  of  United  Stat* 
assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ac 
of  1948  have  also  undertaken  certain  measure 
similar  to  those  specified  in  this  program.  Thee 
include  financial  and  monetary  measures  necef 
sary  to  stabilize  their  currencies,  to  establish  c 
maintain  valid  rates  of  exchange,  to  balance  the; 
budgets  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  generally  t 
maintain  confidence  in  their  monetary  systen 
The  action  in  Japan  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  c 
the  United  States  in  other  parts  of  the  world  t 
contribute  to  general  economic  recovery. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  program  was  recognize 
by  General  MacArthur  in  July  1948  when  he  urge 
upon  the  Japanese  Government  a  program  whic 
was  substantially  that  which  he  has  now  directe 
they  carry  out.  The  specific  objectives  of  tl 
program  are : 

A.  Achieving  a  true  balance  in  the  consolidate 
budget  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  stringei 
curtailing  of  expenditures  and  maximum  expai 
sion  in  total  governmental  revenues,  includir 
such  new  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  and  appr 
priate. 

B.  Accelerating  and  strengthening  the  progra 
of  tax  collection  and  insuring  prompt,  widesprea 
and  vigorous  criminal  prosecution  of  tax  evadei 

C.  Assuring  that  credit  extension  is  rigorous, 
limited  to  those  projects  contributing  to  the  ec- 
nomic  recovery  of  Japan. 

D.  Establishing  an  effective  program  to  achie' 
wage  stability. 

E.  Strengthening  and,  if  necessary,  expandir 
the  coverage  of  existing  price-control  programs. 

F.  Improving  the  operation  of  foreign-tra< 
controls  and  tightening  existing  f  oreign-exchan;i 
controls,  to  the  extent  that  such  measures  can  a 
propriately  be  delegated  to  Japanese  agencies. 

G.  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  prese 
allocation  and  rationing  system,  particularly  • 
the  end  of  maximizing  exports. 

H.  Increasing  production  of  all  essential  indi 
enous  raw  material  and  manufactured  products. 

I.  Improving  efficiency  of  the  food-collecti( 
program. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the 
merican  Political  Science  Association,  of  which 
have  been  a  member  for  some  twenty  years.  I 
n  happy  to  discuss  one  specific  aspect  of  inter- 
merican  relations  before  an  audience  including 
veral  whose  contributions  to  the  cause  of  good 
ill  in  the  Americas  span  far  more  than  twenty 
>ars. 

Senator  Vandenberg  said  that  the  inter- Ameri- 
in  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  signed  at  Rio 
i  Janeiro  on  September  2,  1947,  is  "sunlight  in  a 
irk  world." 
The  treaty  has  a  triple  aspect : 

A.  It  is  under  the  United  Nations  a  regional  ar- 
mgement  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
curity  under  articles  52  through  54  of  the 
harter.  It  invokes  the  right  (in  article  51)  of 
idividual  and  collective  self-defense  against 
rmed  attack,  pending  action  by  the  Security 
ouncil. 

B.  It  states  that  an  armed  attack  by  any  state 
gainst  one  American  state  is  an  attack  against 
[\.  An  armed  attack  from  any  source  made  upon 
le  area  described  in  article  4  of  the  treaty  or  upon 
le  territory  of  an  American  state  outside  the  area, 
bliges  the  signatories  to  assist  in  meeting  the  at- 
ick,  as  well  as  to  consult.  The  nature  of  the  help 
hich  they  are  pledged  to  render  individually  will 
e  determined  by  each  state  pending  a  consultation 
3  decide  upon  the  collective  measures  required  of 
11.  Thus  the  right  of  collective  self-defense  in 
rticle  51  of  the  Charter  becomes  an  obligation 
nder  the  Rio  treaty.  Decisions  taken  by  a  two- 
liirds  vote  are  binding  on  all  parties,  including 
hose  not  concurring.  However,  no  state  is  re- 
uired  to  use  armed  force  without  its  consent. 

C.  It  provides  for  consultation  in  the  event  of 
n  act  or  threat  of  aggression  against  an  American 
tate  or  of  any  fact  or  situation  which  might  en- 
langer  the  peace  of  the  Americas. 

'ears  of  Development 

These  forthright  treaty  obligations  were  not 
igned  at  Rio  in  an  outburst  of  hemispheric  senti- 
aentality:  on  the  contrary.  The  treaty  was  not 
m  outburst,  but  an  outgrowth  which  has  been 
teady  and  cumulative  in  the  more  than  fifty  years 
>f  development  of  the  inter-American  system. 
furthermore,  it  is  based  on  the  trial-and-error 
nethod,  hammered  out  through  years  of  actual 
)ractical  experience.    It  is  an  outgrowth,  not  an 
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outburst.    It  does  indeed  offer  sunlight  in  a  dark 
world. 

From  our  own  national  point  of  view,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  a  reminder,  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  widely 
accepted,  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  inter- 
American  area. 

The  Practice  of  Consultation 

It  was  at  the  inter-American  conference  of 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936  that  the  principle  of  con- 
sultation was  agreed  to  in  the  event  that  the  peace 
of  the  Americas  was  threatened.  This  was,  there- 
fore, an  important  milestone  in  establishing  the 
machinery  for  implementing  the  basic  policy  of 
hemispheric  solidarity. 

The  consultative  procedure  originating  in  1936, 
confirmed  at  Lima  in  1938,'  and  manifested  during 
the  war  years  by  meetings  in  1939  at  Panama,  in 
1940  at  Habana,  and  in  1942  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
contributed  substantially  to  inter-American 
security. 

The  act  of  Chapultepec,  adopted  at  Mexico  in 
1945,  reaffirmed  the  pronouncements  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  Lima.  It  restated  the  justifications  for 
continental  consultation. 

Consultation,  indeed,  is  provided  for  in  the  Rio 
treaty  in  articles  3,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12, 13, 17,  and  21. 
It  also  appears  in  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  in  the  treaty  on  pa- 
cific settlement  signed  at  Bogota  in  1948.  Thus 
the  principle  of  consultation  is  now  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  constitutional  law  of  the  mter- 
American  system. 

The  Doctrine  of  All  for  One  and  One  for  All 

At  Habana  in  1940,  the  consultative  procedure 
produced  a  resolution  that  an  attack  upon  one 
American  state  by  a  non-American  state  would  be 
considered  as  an  attack  upon  all  of  them.  This 
was  none  too  early  as  a  security  measure,  for  it 
was  in  the  very  next  year  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
bombed. 

Before  the  war  was  concluded,  however,  further 
steps  to  improve  hemispheric  security  were  taken. 
These  include  the  work  of  the  Montevideo  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Defense,  the  Inter- American 

'Address  delivered  before  the  Inter-American  Panel 
Meeting  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  in 
Chicago  on  Dec.  29,  1948,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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Juridical  Committee,  and  the  Defense  Board, 
which  I  have  insufficient  time  to  discuss.  These 
steps  reached  a  culmination  with  statements  in 
the  Declaration  of  Mexico  and  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec  of  1945  that  an  attack  upon  an  American 
state  by  any  state  constitutes  an  aggression  against 
all  the  American  states.  The  act  went  on  to  pro- 
vide for  consultation  (more  consultation!)  to 
decide  upon  the  measures  to  meet  such  aggression, 
including  the  possible  use  of  armed  force. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  Chapulte- 
pec  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  did  not  yet 
exist.  Nonetheless  that  act  provided  that  the 
treaty  which  might  grow  out  of  it  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  was,  then,  at  Rio  that  in  1947  the  next  logical 
and  orderly  steps  were  taken  to  put  in  treaty  form 
the  "all  for  one"  doctrine.  That  treaty  we  will 
examine  in  a  moment. 

In  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  signed  at  Bogota  on  May  2,  1948,  a  number 
of  the  principles  adopted  in  the  Rio  treaty  were 
unanimously  confirmed.2  Article  5  (f)  reaffirms 
the  "all  for  one"  principle.  Articles  24  and  25 
reiterate  the  collective-security  provisions  of  the 
Rio  treaty  in  precise  language,  and  article  43  states 
again  that  consultations  shall  be  held  without 
delay  in  case  of  armed  attack. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  resolutions  on  consultation, 
accepted  in  1936,  and  the  doctrine  of  "all  for  one," 
agreed  upon  since  1940,  were  brought  together  and 
considerably  advanced  by  their  incorporation  into 
treaty  form  at  Rio  in  1947.  That  it  was  not  an 
isolated  peak  of  inter-American  solidarity  is 
proven  by  the  categoric  repetitions  of  the  same  two 
concepts  in  the  charter  of  Bogota  signed  in  1948. 

The  Rio  Treaty 

To  return  to  the  Rio  treaty.  It  consists  of  26 
articles,  most  of  them  short. 

The  all-for-one  doctrine  appears  in  articles  3 
and  6.  The  treaty  establishes  a  clear  obligation 
on  the  parties  to  take  action  in  meeting  armed  at- 
tack ;  it  requires  consultation  respecting  other  acts 
of  aggression  and  any  other  situations  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  America.  It  specifies  the  proce- 
dure and  organs  through  which  the  community  of 
states  will  act  and  lists  measures  which  may  be 
taken  against  an  aggressor.  There  is  no  veto. 
Each  party  is  committed  in  advance  to  carry  out 
decisions  of  the  Organ  of  Consultation,  although 
it  may  have  voted  against  that  decision.  The  sole 
exception  is  that  its  armed  forces  may  not  be  used 
without  a  state's  consent. 

2  For  the  reports  of  the  U.S.  Delegations  to  the  two 
conferences,  see  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  (Bogota),  Department  of  State  publication 
3263,  and  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security  (Quitandinha,  Brazil), 
Department  of  State  publication  3016. 
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The  Rio  treaty  is  open  for  signature  by  ar 
American  state.  This  includes  Canada.  Of  tl 
21  American  Republics,  representatives  of  20  ha1 
already  signed.    The  life  of  the  treaty  is  indefinit 

The  United  States  Senate  approved  the  treai 
on  December  8,  1947,  72  to  1.  Our  ratificatio 
deposited  on  December  30,  was  the  second.  C 
December  3,  1948,  the  Pan  American  Union  r 
ceived  the  ratification  of  Costa  Rica,  the  fou 
teenth,  bringing  the  treaty  into  effect  with  respe* 
to  the  ratifying  states.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
honor  to  attend  in  person  that  epochal  event. 

Cuba  has  since  deposited  her  ratification. 

Regarding  the  relationship  of  the  Rio  treaty  i 
the  United  Nations,  Secretary  Marshall  stated  c 
September  4,  1947,  that  "the  successful  formul, 
tion  of  this  regional  treaty  affords  the  United  Ni 
tions  a  significant  example — an  example,  I  fee 
of  which  it  is  in  great  need  at  the  present  time."  ' 

The  example,  in  summary,  arises  out  of  the  fc 
lowing  points : 

1.  There  is  no  veto. 

2.  The  implementation  of  sanctions  is  bin< 
ing  even  upon  states  not  concurring. 

3.  It  provides  for  immediate  action. 

4.  It  is  technically  sound,  applying  to  relatioi 
between  states,  within  a  regional  group,  and 
the  world  organization. 

5.  It  is  a  culmination  of  nearly  60  years  of  inte 
American  effort. 

Finally,  it  does  not  suffice  for  there  merely  to  1 
agreed-upon  documentation  and  established  m 
chinery  in  order  to  maintain  inter-American  s 
curity.  As  was  stated  by  Ambassador  Daniels,  tl 
United  States  Representative  on  the  Council  of  tl 
Organization  of  American  States,  on  October  1 
1948: 

".  .  .  that  structure  of  peace  will  fail  i 
achieve  reality  .  .  .  if  it  does  not  receive 
constant  and  devoted  use.  Every  threat  to  u; 
force  .  .  .  undermines  the  reality  of  oi 
Organization,  and  deserves  the  united  condemn; 
tion  of  all  our  peoples.  Every  successful  solutic 
of  international  disputes  in  accordance  with  oi 
established  procedures  and  principles,  on  the  othc 
hand,  makes  our  inter-American  structure  mo; 
real,  and  deserves  our  united  applause." 


Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Bolivia 

On  December  29  the  Department  of  State  r 
leased  the  text  of  a  bilateral  air  transport  agre 
ment  signed  September  29,  1948,  between  tl 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Bolivi 
Announcement  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement  w* 
made  in  the  Bulletin  of  October  10,  194 
page  470. 
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nternational    Trade    Organization— Continued  from        What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  Ito  charter? 

■page  40 
lost  countries.    It  provides  certain  carefully  de- 


ned  and  limited  exceptions  to  enable  member 
ations  to  cope  with  current  abnormal  conditions 
nd,  at  the  same  time,  to  determine  their  long-run 
ourse  of  action  in  terms  of  charter  principles, 
igreement  upon  the  long-run  course  of  action  will 
asten  the  end  of  the  transition  period.  Absence 
f  agreement,  with  the  prospect  of  future  economic 
rarf  are,  would  prolong  the  transition  period. 

Many  provisions  of  the  charter  would  have  im- 
lediate  applicability  by  all  countries  (see  ques- 
ion  22).  Even  in  cases  where  certain  provisions 
annot  be  applied  immediately  by  some  countries, 
he  charter  provides  a  procedure  to  pass  through 
he  transition  period  with  a  minimum  disturbance 
f  orderly  trade.  Countries  demonstrated  their 
sail  to  work  together  along  the  lines  of  the  char- 
er  when  their  representatives  agreed  upon  its 
ormulation  and  when  23  countries  concluded  the 
jeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
oost  comprehensive  effort  ever  undertaken  to  re- 
luce  world-trade  barriers. 

Would  renegotiation  of  the  charter  result  in  a 
tetter  document? 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
eached  agreement  on  broad  lines  of  postwar  com- 
aercial  policy  under  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  1941. 
U  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944,  44 
:ountries  agreed  upon  the  objectives  for  an  inter- 
lational  economic  policy.  Thereafter,  a  prepara- 
ory  committee  of  18  countries  established  by  the 
Sconomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
ions  held  three  international  conferences  at  Lon- 
lon,  Lake  Success,  and  Geneva  in  1946^7, 
tfhich  formulated  a  draft  charter  for  an  Interna- 
ional  Trade  Organization.  This  charter  was  then 
lonsidered,  modified,  and  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  54  countries,  after  four  months  of 
continuous  negotiation  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  at  Habana,  in 
:he  winter  of  1947-48.  The  Habana  charter,  like 
ihe  United  States  Constitution,  has  a  procedure 
for  amending  it  as  time,  experience,  and  circum- 
stances indicate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  spon- 
sored the  project  of  an  Ito,  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  of  successful  negotiations,  it  appears  un- 
likely that  renegotiation  could  possibly  result  in 
i  better  document  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  other  nations.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  proposal  to  renegotiate 
would  be  accepted  by  other  countries.  They  would 
lose  faith  in  the  consistency  and  continuity  of  our 
xonomic  foreign  policy.  Such  a  proposal  by  the 
United  States  would  kill  the  Ito. 


If  the  Ito  charter  is  not  adopted,  emergency 
trade  practices  of  many  countries  are  likely  to 
form  permanent  patterns  governing  much  of  the 
world's  commerce.  Governments  may  then  exer- 
cise more  and  more  control  over  foreign  trade  re- 
sulting in  additional  restrictions  and  discrimi- 
nations. The  danger  of  trade  warfare  will  be  a 
constant  threat.  In  such  circumstances,  with 
trade  conducted  primarily  on  a  bilateral  basis, 
American  businessmen  might  find  themselves  un- 
able to  compete  in  foreign  trade  without  federal 
aid  and  accompanying  governmental  controls. 
It  is  only  one  step  from  foreign-trade  controls  to 
supplementary  domestic  controls.  Our  system  of 
free  private  enterprise  could  not  flourish  in  such 
an  atmosphere. 

Rejection  of  the  Ito  by  the  United  States  would 
weaken  our  leadership  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic sphere.  It  would  seriously  hinder  our  pro- 
gram of  international  economic  collaboration  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  affect  adversely  our  political 
influence  in  world  affairs. 

William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  economic  affairs,  speaking  of  the  char- 
ter negotiations  at  the  opening  of  the  Habana 
Conference  said : 

"There  are  only  two  roads  open  to  us.  One 
leads  to  multilateralism,  nondiscriminatory 
trade,  with  a  great  increase  in  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  goods  in  the  world, 
and  happier  relations  between  all  countries.  The 
other  leads  to  economic  nationalism,  restriction- 
ism,  bilateralism,  discriminatory  practices,  a  low- 
ering of  the  standard  of  living,  and  bad  feeling  all 
around.  We  must  choose  now  which  road  we  will 
take." 
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United  States  Policy  on  High  Seas  Fisheries 


by  Walter  M.  Chapman 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 


The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  re- 
rarding  fisheries  in  the  high  seas  is  to  make  possible 
he  maximum  production  of  food  from  the  sea  on 
i  sustained  basis  year  after  year. 

So  stated,  the  policy  is  extremely  simple,  and  it 
s  doubtful  that  there  will  be  objection  to  it  from 
iny  quarter.  Yet  the  implementation  of  this  sim- 
Dle  policy  is  as  complex  as  any  other  single  policy 
;hat  the  United  States  Government  has  before  it. 
rhe  roots  of  the  difficulties  go  back  into  history 
ven  further  than  our  colonial  period.  The  vast  ad- 
vances in  marine  technology  that  the  recent  war 
stimulated  are  rapidly  accentuating  the  difficulties. 

The  production  of  foods  that  animals  eat  occurs 
jn  two  independent  areas :  on  land,  in  the  form  of 
:errestrial  plants  that  derive  their  nutrition  from 
:he  soil  and  the  air ;  and,  in  the  sea,  in  the  form  of 
iquatic  plants  that  derive  their  nutrition  from  the 
water  that  surrounds  them.  By  and  large  no  con- 
nection exists  between  the  ability  of  the  land  and 
the  sea  to  produce  food.  The  influx  of  nutrient 
material  to  the  sea  from  the  land  by  means  of  riv- 
ers  is  inconsequential  when  compared  with  the 
^ast  bulk  of  nutrient  material  already  in  the  sea. 

That  eminently  terrestrial  animal,  man,  has 
succeeded  in  improving  and  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  food  from  the  land  in  a  manner  which 
sven  his  most  sanguine  immediate  ancestors  would 
have  thought  fantastic.  During  all  the  history  of 
agriculture  it  has,  indeed,  been  somewhat  of  a 
question  whether  man  would  not  increase  his  num- 
bers more  rapidly  than  he  could  improve  his  food 
supply,  but  so  far  man  is  still  ahead  in  the  race. 
In  the  course  of  the  development  of  food  produc- 
tion a  concept  has  grown  up  for  the  production 
of  food  on  land  which  is  diametrically  contrary  to 
the  one  which  has  grown  up  for  the  production  of 
food  in  the  ocean. 

Most  land  on  earth  is  owned  by  and  is  under 
the  sovereign  control  of  some  group  of  people. 
Ownership  may  shift,  through  the  fortunes  of  war 
or  economic  factors,  from  one  group  to  another, 
but  always  some  group  can  say  for  any  produc- 
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tive  spot  of  land  that  the  food  will  be  produced 
in  such  and  such  a  way.  The  group  owns  the  land 
and  everything  that  comes  from  it. 

In  direct  contrast,  no  one  owns  the  ocean.  It  is 
an  international  common  comprising  more  than 
three- fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  res- 
ervoir of  vast  resources ;  the  producer  of  immense, 
and  as  yet  unknown,  quantities  of  those  particu- 
larly essential  types  of  food  now  in  such  short 
supply  on  land — animal  fats  and  proteins.  What 
is  produced  in  this  international  common  is  either 
res  nullius  or  res  comrmmis,  the  property  of  no 
one  or  the  property  of  everyone,  whichever  legal 
phrase  you  prefer.  The  practical  result  is  the 
same.  If  one  can  reduce  any  part  of  the  produc- 
tion to  his  possession  before  somebody  else  does, 
then  it  is  his — but  not  before  then. 

The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  ownership  is 
that  there  is  no  law  to  cover  the  means  of  produc- 
tion from  these  food  resources.  They  cannot  be 
placed  under  any  solid  type  of  management  either 
for  good  or  for  bad.  Fish  are  owned  property 
when  they  are  reduced  to  possession;  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  open  sea,  however,  are  owned  by 
everyone  or  no  one.  They  are  the  property  of  no 
nation. 

Between  the  land  and  the  open  sea  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  water,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is 
very  productive  and  which  is  called  territorial 
waters.  By  international  accord  this  belt  is  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  whose  coasts  it  washes 
and  its  products  are  subject  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  that  nation.  The  narrowness  of  this  band  of 
water  is  assured  because  the  naval  policy  and  the 
commercial  policy — and  ordinarily  the  fishery 
policy — of  the  major  maritime  nations  demand 
that  the  seas  be  open  to  unimpeded  navigation. 

Most  of  the  major  fisheries  of  the  world  started 
in  these  narrow  territorial  waters.  As  market  de- 
mands increased,  however,  fishermen  increased  the 
size  and  navigability  of  their  vessels  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  methods,  and  they  went  far  beyond 
territorial  waters  for  their  catches.    In  the  past 
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two  hundred  years  most  of  the  major  fisheries  of 
the  world  have  lain  at  least  partially  outside  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Until  40  or  50  years  ago  these  major  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  sea  were  generally  considered  inex- 
haustible. The  greater  the  fishing,  the  greater  the 
catch.  True,  in  some  years  the  herring  or  cod  were 
not  in  such  abundance  as  they  had  been  before  and 
great  distress  came  to  the  fishing  villages.  Even- 
tually the  fish  always  came  back  in  abundance. 
The  effect  of  man's  activities  on  fish  populations 
seemed  to  be  so  small,  when  compared  with  the 
effects  of  the  great  natural  fluctuations  caused  by 
cyclic  changes  in  the  climate  of  the  sea,  that  it 
could  be  ignored. 

But  fishermen  became  more  clever  at  harvesting 
the  sea.  In  this  century,  fishing  intensity  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  Motors  in  vessels  increased 
the  distances  that  a  fisherman  could  travel  to  the 
banks  and  the  number  of  trips  a  year  he  could 
make  between  market  and  the  banks.  Diesel 
engines  made  his  trips  even  more  dependable  and 
less  costly.  First  ice  and  then  mechanical  refrig- 
eration on  the  vessels  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  stay  longer  on  the  grounds,  to  go  farther  to 
new  grounds,  and  to  return  with  larger  catches 
in  first-class  condition.  Gear  was  improved  to 
catch  more  fish  in  less  time.  In  only  the  last  few 
years  new  developments  have  improved  fishing 
efficiency  tremendously.  New  instruments  de- 
veloped during  the  war  permit  the  fisherman  to 
follow  the  schools  in  the  depths  and,  without  hav- 
ing sighted  a  fish,  to  set  his  nets  where  the  fish  are. 
Other  instruments  have  made  the  most  complex 
navigation  easy  to  the  simplest  fisherman.  Radar 
permits  him  to  operate  in  the  heaviest  fog,  the  bane 
of  all  seamen.  With  the  consequent  tremendous 
increase  in  fishing  effort,  some  kinds  of  fish  have 
become  less  abundant.  But  this  has  been  happen- 
ing for  time  without  memory,  and  fishermen  have 
always  said,  "Wait,  they  will  be  back  again." 

But  some  kinds  of  fish  just  have  not  come  back; 
and  biologists  take  another  view  of  the  fishermen's 
belief  that  the  fish  will  come  back.  The  biolo- 
gists, who  have  been  building  up  a  new  branch  of 
science — fishery  biology — claim  that  some  fish  will 
never  come  back  unless  the  fishery  is  relaxed.  Too 
great  a  crop,  they  say,  has  already  been  taken. 
These  fish  cannot  be  harvested  at  the  rate  de- 
manded and  still  maintain  their  abundance 
In  order  to  get  big  crops  of  food  again  from 
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such  a  population  of  fish,  smaller  crops  wil 
have  to  be  taken  until  the  population  recovers, 
Capital  stock  has  to  be  built  up  if  the  revenue 
from  it  is  to  increase. 

In  recent  years  evidence  has  continued  to  mount 
that  when  fishing  is  begun  on  any  population  oi 
fish,  that  population  begins  to  decrease  in  tota] 
numbers  as  the  take  of  fish  from  it  increases.  As 
the  intensity  of  fishing  increases  up  to  a  certair 
point,  however,  the  reproductive  capacity  of  the 
population  increases  also.  Why  this  is  so  is  nol 
yet  well  understood.  It  may  be  because  there  is 
more  food  for  the  fish  that  are  left,  or  because 
there  is  less  loss  to  natural  predators,  or  because 
of  other  unknown  factors. 

If  the  fishing  intensity  continues  beyond  this 
optimum  point,  the  population  of  fish  cannot  re- 
spond and  the  crop  harvested  begins  to  drop  ofl 
regardless  of  the  number  of  vessels  used  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  fishing  operation.  This  situation 
is  easily  expressed  in  a  simple  curve. 


inodtquot* 


Optimum 
SUSTAINED    INTENSITY  OF    FISHING 


The  meaning  of  this  curve  is  that  for  any  par- 
ticular population  of  fish  there  is  an  optimum 
point  of  fishing  intensity  which,  if  sustained,  wil] 
yield  the  maximum  crop  of  fish  year  after  year. 
Less  fishing  is  wasteful,  for  the  surplus  of  fisb 
dies  from  natural  causes  without  benefit  to  man- 
kind ;  more  fishing  is  wasteful  because  it  depletes 
the  population  and  so  results  actually  in  a  smallei 
crop. 

The  determination  of  this  point  of  optimum 
fishing  intensity  is  a  difficult  and  expensive  task 
The  abundance  of  fish  is  determined  only  in  part 
by  the  intensity  of  fishing.    The  population  oi 
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fish,  and  consequently  the  point  of  maximum 
harvest,  fluctuates  also  with  cyclic  changes  in  the 
climate  of  the  sea,  which  affect  the  productive 
ability  of  any  particular  fish  population.  In  such 
important  kinds  of  fish  as  herring  and  sardine 
these  natural  fluctuations  are  of  major  impor- 
tance ;  in  such  fish  as  halibut  it  seems  that  natural 
fluctuations  are  small  enough  that  they  can  almost 
be  ignored. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the 
difficulties  of  the  scientific  work  at  this  time,  but 
rather  to  dwell  on  the  diplomatic  difficulties  that 
follow  as  a  result  of  the  new  concept  that  less 
fishing  can  in  some  cases  provide  more  fish  and 
the  apparent  fact  that,  as  the  technology  of  catch- 
ing improves,  one  after  another  of  the  major 
fishery  resources  of  the  sea  stands  in  danger  of 
overfishing  and  depletion. 

These  factors  indicate  that  management  of  a 
fishery  will  be  desirable  when  the  fishing  intensity 
gets  beyond  the  point  of  maximum  return.  But 
who  is  to  manage  the  fishery  on  the  high  seas? 
Management  means  laws  and  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws.  The  high  seas  are  an  international 
common.  It  would  probably  be  argued  that  the 
United  States  under  accepted  international  pro- 
cedure has  no  right  to  regulate  the  fishermen  of 
another  nation  unless  that  nation  acquiesces  in 
such  regulation. 

One  way  out  of  this  puzzle  is  not  generally 
known  to  fishermen,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all 
foreign  chancelleries.  A  fisherman,  once  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  his  country 
and  on  the  high  seas,  is  operating  in  an  area  under 
the  domain  of  international  law.  No  principle 
of  international  law  is  more  universally  recog- 
nized than  that  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  fisherman  on  the  high  seas  is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  any  legislation  which  his  govern- 
ment may  enact  concerning  his  activities  in  such 
waters.  Consequently  each  country  has  full  con- 
trol over  the  activities  of  its  own  fishermen  wher- 
ever they  go  on  the  high  seas. 

Thus  any  nation  has  the  power  to  regulate  and 
manage  any  fishery  in  which  only  its  own  nationals 
participate. 

The  difficulty  is  that  most  kinds  of  fish  are 
migratory,  and  fishermen,  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality, follow  the  fish.    Where  the  nationals  of 
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more  than  one  nation  fish  together  on  the  same 
grounds,  all  must  work  under  the  same  regula- 
tions uniformly  enforced  on  all,  or  a  commercial 
advantage  will  accrue  to  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
condition  that  no  fisherman  of  any  nation  will 
peacefully  accept. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  worked  out 
a  joint  formula  for  managing  the  high  seas  fish- 
eries in  which  only  their  nationals  operate.  Be- 
ginning first  with  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  north 
Pacific,  the  two  nations  set  up  a  Joint  Commis- 
sion under  treaty.  The  first  duty  of  this  Com- 
mission was  to  determine  whether  regulation  of  the 
halibut  fishery  was  necessary  and  desirable. 
Through  scientific  investigation  the  Commission 
found  that  regulation  was  desirable.  Successive 
changes  in  the  treaty  have  given  the  Commission 
more  and  more  power  of  regulation  over  the  fish- 
ery. The  regulations  have  proved  tremendously 
beneficial  to  the  fishermen  of  both  countries. 

The  regulations  of  the  Commission  are  de- 
signed solely  to  keep  the  populations  of  halibut 
in  the  northeast  Pacific  at  that  level  of  abundance 
which  makes  possible  the  maximum  sustained 
yield  from  those  populations  year  after  year.  The 
percentage  of  this  catch  which  goes  to  either  coun- 
try depends  solely  on  the  energy  and  ability  of 
its  fishermen.  Within  the  season,  fishermen  of 
both  countries  fish  everywhere  under  equal  priv- 
ilege; when  the  season  closes,  all  fishermen  stop. 

When  the  Commission  began  managing  the  hal- 
ibut fishery  the  fishermen  of  both  countries  to- 
gether, fishing  nine  months  of  the  year  (all  that 
the  weather  would  permit),  could  take  about  44 
million  pounds  of  halibut  from  the  north  Pacific. 
The  populations  of  halibut  on  the  banks  have  been 
so  carefully  managed  and  built  up  that  now  those 
fishermen  can  take  56  million  pounds  each  year  in 
less  than  two  months  of  fishing. 

The  object  lesson  of  this  cooperative  effort  has 
been  so  striking  that  it  has  had  world-wide  sig- 
nificance. The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  joint  partners  in  another  similar  Commis- 
sion for  the  past  several  years,  the  International 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  which  manages  the 
sockeye-salmon  fishery  of  the  Fraser  River.  This 
Commission  is  also  producing  results  which  are 
highly  beneficial  to  both  countries  and,  in  that 
its  work  results  in  a  greater  production  of  food, 
to  mankind  generally.  A  third  fishery  treaty, 
which  has  still  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  before 
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coming  into  effect,  has  been  signed  between  the 
two  countries  to  manage  the  fisheries  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

A  major  benefit  of  these  various  treaties  has  been 
that  the  two  countries  have  become  used  to  working 
together  on  fisheries  problems.  What  used  to  be 
serious  political  problems  between  us  have  one 
after  the  other  come  under  the  impartial  eye  of  our 
fishery  scientists  working  jointly,  and  one  after 
another  they  have  simply  evaporated  under  the 
pressure  of  scientific  fact.  In  fact  we  work  to- 
gether so  closely  on  fisheries  matters  now,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  many  problems  are 
solved  directly  by  our  fishery  administrators  and 
scientists  and  never  come  to  the  attention  of  treaty 
makers  or  ambassadors. 

We  have  recently  completed  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  to  set  up  a  commission,  very  similar  to  the 
Halibut  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  tuna  resources  occurring  off  the  coasts 
of  both  countries.  With  this  treaty  we  hope  to 
begin  not  only  to  gather  information  which  will 
be  useful  in  managing  the  great  tuna  fishery,  when 
that  proves  to  be  necessary,  but  also  to  build  up 
amity  on  fisheries  problems  by  working  jointly  on 
these  problems  in  order  that  one  day  we  will  have 
permanent  mutually  amicable  relationships  in  fish- 
eries matters  with  our  neighbors  both  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north. 

These  bilateral  treaties  represent  the  simplest 
form  of  management  of  fisheries  in  international 
waters.  The  work  of  even  these  bilateral  Commis- 
sions has  been  much  more  difficult  than  has  ap- 
peared. Long  years  of  gathering  scientific  facts 
have  preceded  each  positive  step  by  both  of  our 
working  Commissions.  Arguments  and  high  tem- 
peratures in  meetings  have  occurred ;  a  high  degree 
of  statesmanship  has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of 
both  Commissioners  and  industry  leaders;  and  a 
high  degree  of  scientific  competence  has  been  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  Commission  staffs.  That 
these  treaties  have  worked  at  all  is  a  high  tribute  to 
the  good  will,  energy,  and  levelheadedness  of  the 
men  involved. 

A  task  is  now  being  undertaken  which  is  much 
more  difficult  than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  managing  fisheries  in  international 
waters.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  halibut, 
haddock,  and  cod  resources  of  the  northwest  At- 
lantic either  require  regulation  now  or  will  in  the 
immediate  future.    The  United  States  and  Canada 


are  both  involved  in  these  fisheries.    There  would 
be  no  trouble  in  signing  a  joint  treaty  to  handle 
these  fisheries,  as  has  been  done  for  others  of  our 
joint  fisheries,  if  only  Canada  and  the  United  j 
States  were  interested. 

But  fishermen  of  other  nations  are  involved. 
There  is  good  evidence  that  Basque  fishermen  werel 
fishing  cod  on  the  Grand  Banks  when  Leif  Erie-'' 
son,  the  Norseman,  sailed  by  on  his  way  to  Vinland.fl 
long  before  Columbus  set  sail  to  the  west  or  before 
there  was  a  Canada  or  a  United  States.    Danish, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  fishermen  work  on  these  stocks  of  fish, 
as  well  as  fishermen  from  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
and  the  United  States.    That  these  nations  have 
rights  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  northwest  At-.! 
lantic  goes  without  question.     That  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regulate  a  fisherman  of  one  nationality  and 
not  one  of  another  nationality  who  works  along- 
side him  on  a  bank  is  also  unquestioned. 

The  United  States  Government  is  calling  to- 
gether, in  late  January  1949,  a  conference  of  eleven 
nations  in  the  expectation  of  reaching  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  establishing  a  commission 
which  will  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  in  the! 
northwest  Atlantic  as  has  been  achieved  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  aim  of  these  unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multi- 
lateral arrangements  for  managing  fisheries  in 
international  waters  is  without  question  beneficial 
to  all  of  mankind  in  that  they  seek  to  increase  and 
protect  the  amount  of  food  that  can  be  produced 
from  the  sea.  Their  principles  of  such  arrange- 
ments lie  wholly  within  the  presently  accepted 
tenets  of  international  law.  As  long  as  all  na- 
tions whose  fishermen  are  involved  sign  a  fisheries 
treaty,  all  fishermen  concerned  are  covered  by  the 
regulations  of  such  joint  commission  as  may  be 
established. 

The  difficulty  is  that  technological  advances  in 
fishing  practice  may  outmode  these  types  of  agree- 
ments before  they  can  be  fully  put  into  force.  The 
mother  ship  has  come  into  the  picture.  A  large 
ship  and  a  group  of  smaller  fishing  vessels  go 
out  as  a  group.  The  large  ship  acts  as  a  supply 
and  repair  vessel  for  the  small  vessels.  The  small 
vessels  catch  the  fish  and  transfer  the  catches  to 
the  big  ship  for  processing  or  refrigeration.  The 
group  of  vessels  can  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
after  its  catch  and  never  come  into  the  territorial 
waters  of  another  country. 
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In  this  way  European  whalers  catch  and  process 
shales  in  the  Antarctic;  Japanese  mother-ship 
>perations  have  worked  in  Bristol  Bay ;  and  Eng- 
ish  mother  ships  have  operated  in  the  Greenland 
lalibut  fishery.  Fishermen  from  any  country 
lave  the  method,  given  the  capital  and  working 
ixperience,  to  operate  off  the  shore  of  any  other 
:ountry.  This  is  a  revolution  in  fishing  technique 
vhich,  to  be  properly  controlled  for  mankind's 
>enefit,  requires  a  modification  in  international 
egislation. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  by  mutual  sacri- 
ice,  expense,  and  strict  regulation  of  their  fisher- 
nen,  have  built  up  the  Pacific  halibut  banks  so 
hat  they  are  among  the  richest  fishing  grounds 
n  the  world.  If  there  is  nothing  under  accepted 
nternational  law  that  would  prevent  a  third  na- 
ion  from  sending  a  mother-ship  expedition  to 
kim  the  cream  off  these  halibut  banks,  what  is 
he  use  of  building  up  fisheries  resources  in  this 
nanner  ? 

To  meet  this  new  need  President  Truman  issued 
i  proclamation  in  September  1945  to  the  effect 
hat  the  United  States  might  set  up  zones  in  the 
ligh  seas  in  order  to  conserve  fisheries  without 
egard  to  the  limitations  of  territorial  waters. 
iVhere  only  its  own  nationals  are  involved,  the 
Jnited  States  would  undertake  exclusive  juris- 
liction  (as  it  might  do  at  any  rate  under  present 
nternational  law) .  Where  the  nationals  of  other 
ountries  are  involved  with  ours,  those  nations 
night  participate  in  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
ishery.  The  United  States  would  recognize  simi- 
ar  action  by  other  countries  in  fisheries  off  their 
wn  coasts. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  proclama- 
ion  made  no  mention  of  extension  of  sovereignty 
leyond  territorial  waters  or  of  exclusion  of  fisher- 
nen  of  any  nationality  from  any  fishery. 

The  purpose  of  the  proclamation  was  to  provide 
'or  new  means,  under  law,  to  protect  fishery  re- 
ources  lying  in  international  waters  from  over- 
xploitation. 

One  nation  by  itself  cannot  change  international 
aw.  A  proclamation  by  the  United  States  does 
ot  bind  other  nations  to  accept  the  new  principle 
nto  the  body  of  international  law.  Several  other 
ations,  for  instance,  have  issued  proclamations 
overing  their  coastal  waters  which  extend  very 
onsiderably  the  scope  of  the  Truman  proclama- 
ion. 
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Although  they  differ  considerably,  the  general 
tendency  of  those  other  proclamations  is  to  extend 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  country  involved — 
its  sovereignty — a  considerable  distance  beyond 
generally  recognized  limits,  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
up  to  200  marine  miles.  All  the  production  of  the 
sea  in  this  new  territory  might  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  that  country.  Foreign  fishermen  in 
such  waters  might  be  looked  upon  as  interlopers 
without  rights  and  treated  accordingly. 

This  thesis  would  lead  logically  to  the  division 
of  the  oceans  of  the  world  into  segments  of  sov- 
ereign territory  in  the  same  way  that  the  land 
surface  of  the  world  is  divided.  This  would  be 
a  step  backward  into  the  past  to  the  time  when 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  other  nations 
claimed  sovereignty  over  vast  areas  of  the  ocean 
seas.  The  principle  of  sovereign  control  of  the 
seas  did  not  work  then  and  will  not  work  now.  It 
works  against  too  many  maritime  interests  of  too 
many  maritime  nations  and  is  simply  unacceptable 
to  them. 

Yet  half  of  this  thesis  has  great  attraction  to 
fishermen  everywhere.  An  industry  man  said  in 
jest  a  short  time  ago  that  the  only  thing  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry  wanted  was  permission  for 
their  vessels  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  and  for 
the  fishing  vessels  of  all  other  countries  to  stay  in 
harbor.  At  least  ten  countries  would  like  to  see 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this — the  vessels  of  this 
man's  company  staying  out  of  the  waters  off  their 
coast  and  their  vessels  going  everywhere. 

This  normal  selfish  desire  of  all  fishermen  has 
to  be  compromised  with  the  realities  of  the  in- 
ternational policies  of  their  countries.  At  present 
the  nationals  of  any  nation  can  go  anywhere  and 
fish  on  the  vast  international  common  of  the  sea. 
It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  the  general 
good  of  mankind  to  restrict,  for  selfish  national 
purpose,  the  fishing  activity  of  any  particular 
nation  in  any  particular  segment  of  this  common. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  in  the  general 
welfare  of  all  mankind  to  protect  the  resources 
of  the  sea  from  overfishing  to  the  end  that  the 
sea  will  continue  to  produce  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  food  that  it  can. 

This  is  precisely  the  goal  at  which  the  United 
States  aims — to  provide  the  possibility  of  manage- 
ment for  each  high  seas  fishery  in  the  world  to 
the  end  that  the  population  of  fish  upon  which 


(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Bodies  and  Posts  Established  by  Third  Session  of  General  Assembly  in  Paris 


Body  or  Post 


U.N.  Postal  Administration 
(Approved  idea  to  establish  a 
U.N.  Postal  Administration). 

International  Law  Commission 
(Established  at  2d  Session, 
members  elected  at  3d  Ses- 
sion) . 


3.  Headquarters  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (Reestablished  with 
same  membership  as  last 
year). 


4.  Special  Committee  on  Informa- 

tion Transmitted  under  Art. 
73  e  of  the  Charter  (Reestab- 
lished with  additional  terms  of 
reference ;  members  elected  by 
Committee  4  and  approved  by 
GA). 

5.  Director  of  Relief  for  Palestine 

Refugees  (Appointment  by 
Secretary-General) . 

6.  United    Nations    Special    Com- 

mittee on  the  Balkans  (Re- 
established with  additional 
terms  of  reference,  of  same 
membership  as  last  year). 


7.  Interim  Committee  (Reestab- 
lished for  another  year  with 
terms  of  reference  as  specified 
in  resolution). 


8.  International  Center  for  Train- 
ing in  Public  Administration 
(Secretary-General  to  report 
to   Ecosoc   on  arrangements 
for  its  establishment). 
9a,  Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  .    . 
9b.  Staff       Pension       Committee 
(Members     of     Board    and 
Committee  to  be  appointed 
and   elected    in    accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the 
U.N.    Joint    Staff    Pension 
Fund  (A/750)). 

10.  Conciliation    Commission    on 

Palestine  (Members  chosen  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Big  Five 
and  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly) . 

11.  Commission  on  Korea   (Super- 

sedes and  replaces  Temporary 
Commission  on  Korea). 


Membership 


Professor  Ricardo  Alfaro,  Pan- 
ama. 

Gilberto  Amado,  Brazil. 

James  Leslie  Brierly,  U.K. 

Roberto  Cordoba,  Mexico. 

J.  P.  A.  Francois,  Netherlands. 

Shuhsi  Hsu,  China. 

Manley  Hudson,  U.S. 

Faris  Bey  el-Khouri,  Syria. 

Vladimir  Koretsky,  U.S.S.R. 

Sir  Benegal  Rau,  India. 

A.  E.  F.  Sandstrom,  Sweden. 

Georges  Scelle,  France. 

Jean  Spiropoulos,  Greece. 

Jesus  Maria  Yepes,  Colombia. 

Jaroslav  Zourek,  Czechoslovakia 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
France,  Greece,  India,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Syria,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Yugoslavia. 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States, 
Venezuela. 

Stanton  Griffis 


Doc.  No. 


Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Pakis- 
tan, United  Kingdom,  United 
States. 

Poland  and  U.  S.  S.  R.,  seats 
held,  though  participation 
declined. 

Each  member  to  have  one  rep- 
resentative, following  declined 
participation  in  1947:  Bye- 
lorussian S.  S.  R.,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland,  Ukrainian  S. 
S.  R.,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia. 


France,  Turkey,  U.  S 


Australia,  China,  El  Salvador, 
France,  India,  Philippines, 
Syria. 


A/671/Rev.  1 , 


A/P.  V./154,  5 


Approved 


150th  meeting,  Oct.  8 


154-5th   meetings, 
Nov.  3 


A/707 


A/695,  A/719 


A/725 


A/728 


A/740 


A/746 


A/750 


A/807 


159th  meeting,  Nov.  1J 


155th  meeting,  Nov.  I 
(establishment  ap 
proved) ;  159th  meet 
ing,  Nov.  18  (mem' 
bership     approved) 


163d  meeting,  Nov.  1! 
167th  meeting,  Nov.  2' 

169th  meeting,  Dec.  3 

171st  meetin     Dec.  4 
174th  meeting,  Dec.  7 


A/788,  A/P.  V./187 


186th  meeting,  Dec.   1 


187th  meeting,  Dec.   1 
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Vddendum  to  Status  of  Work  of  the  Third  Regular  Session 
>f  the  General  Assembly1 


COMMITTEE  6 


Item 


Action 


Meeting 


Date 


U  Genocide:  Draft  Convention  and  report  of 
Ecosoc. 


2.*  Registration  and  publication  of  treaties  and 
international  agreements:  report  of  Syg. 


3.1  Transfer  to  U.N.  of  functions  and  powers 
exercised  by  League  of  Nations  under  inter- 
national convention  relating  to  economic 
statistics  signed  at  Geneva  Dec.  14,  1928: 
item  proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

i.1  Transfer  to  U.N.  of  functions  exercised  by 
French  Government  under  agreement  of 
May  18,  1904,  and  convention  of  May  4, 
1919,  for  suppression  of  white  slave  traffic, 
and  under  agreement  of  May  4,  1910,  for 
suppression  of  obscene  publications:  item 
proposed  by  Ecosoc. 

5.1  Permanent  missions  to  U.N.:  item  proposed 
by  Bolivia. 

6.*  Approval  of  supplementary  agreements  with 
specialized  agencies  concerning  the  use  of 
U.N.  laissez-passer :  report  of  Syg. 

7.1  Privileges  and  immunities  of  U.N.:  report  of 
Syg. 

a)  Headquarters  agreement. 

b)  General  convention  on  the  privileges  and 

immunities  of  U.N. 
8.*  Violation  by  U.S.S.R.  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  traditional  diplomatic  practices,  and 
other  principles  of  the  Charter:  item  pro- 
posed by  Chile. 

9.'  Permanent  invitation  to  Director  General  of 
Organization  of  American  States  to  assist 
at  the  sessions  of  the  GA:  proposed  by 
Argentina. 

3.'  Reparation  for  injuries  incurred  in  service  of 
U.N.:  item  proposed  by  Syg. 

I.1  Modifications  in  rules  of  procedure  as  result 
of  adoption  of  Spanish  as  a  working  lan- 
guage of  GA. 


Discussion  commenced 

Completed  consideration  of  last  six  arts  .    .    . 

Completed  consideration  of  preamble   .    .    .    . 

Approved  international  convention 

Adopted  Belgian  proposal  for  GA  to  instruct 
Syg  to  ensure  publication  of  registered 
pacts  with  least  possible  delay  and  maxi- 
mum accuracy  of  translation. 

Adopted  U.S.  resolution  on  registration  of 
treaties  and  international  agreements. 

Approved 
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Sept.  30 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Dec.  1 
Oct.    20 


Oct.    21 
Nov.    4 


Approved. 


Adopted  Bolivian  proposal  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  missions  to  U.N. 

Approved  arrangements  for  use  of  U.N. 
laissez-passer. 


Adopted  Egyptian  proposal  encouraging  acces- 
sion to  convention. 

Began  discussion 

Adopted  resolution  asking  U.S.S.R.  to  remove 
restrictions  against  Russian  women  married 
to  foreigners  leaving  country  to  join  hus- 
bands abroad. 

Adopted 
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Discussion  commenced 

Established  drafting  committee.  Action  com- 
pleted. 

Adopted  modifications  in  pertinent  GA  rules 
to  conform  to  GA  decision;  decided  pro- 
posals to  adopt  Chinese  and  Russian  as 
working  languages  out  of  order  for  present. 


Nov.  29 
Dec.  7 


Nov.  29 

Dec.     2 
Dec.     7 


Oct.    11 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  26 

Dec.  10 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26,  1948,  p.  783. 

2  Plenary  action. 

*  Postponed  until  second  part  of  session. 


anuary   16,   1949 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

[January  8-15,  1949] 
Indonesia 

The  United  States  outlined  its  general  position 
on  the  Indonesian  situation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  January  11.  Extracts  from  the 
remarks  of  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Deputy 
United  States  Representative,  follow : 

"The  United  States  Government  can  find  no 
adequate  justification  for  the  military  action 
taken  by  the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia.  In  many 
important  respects,  the  reasons  put  forth  by  the 
Netherlands  Representative  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  on  December  22  in  Paris  and 
again  here  last  Friday  as  to  the  justification  for 
their  action  are  not  supported  by  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices.  In  our  view,  the 
Netherlands  military  action  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Renville  agreement  and  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's resolution  of  August  1,  1947,  and  November 
1,1947.     .     .    . 

"The  continuance  of  military  action  of  the  Neth- 
erlands authorities  after  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  December  24  was  clearly  an  act  of 
defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  authorities. 
No  excuses  offered  by  the  Dutch  Government  can 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Security  Council  demands,  both  in  refus- 
ing to  cease-fire  immediately  and  in  refusing  to 
release  the  political  prisoners  immediately.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  has  failed 
to  relieve  his  Government  from  the  serious  charges 
that  it  has  violated  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   .    .     . 

"My  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  real 
peace  in  Indonesia  can  be  expected  only  if  there 
is  a  settlement  of  the  political  issues  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  and  procedures  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  in  the  Linggadjati  and  Renville  agree- 
ments and  under  the  auspices  of  United  Nations 
machinery.     .     .     . 

"A  first  and  fundamental  step  [toward  settling 
the  Indonesian  problem]  should  be  the  fixing  of  a 
definite  date  for  the  holding  of  elections  through- 
out all  Indonesia  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
foundations  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
Secondly,  and  also  of  fundamental  importance,  is 
the  fixing  of  a  firm  date  of  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia.     .     .     . 
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"My  Government  believes  that  the  length  of  time 
which  should  elapse  between  the  present  and  the  J 
date  when  elections  should  take  place,  and  also 
the  date  of  transfer  of  sovereignty,  'should  be 
calculated  in  terms  of  months  and  not  in  terms 
of  years'.    As  soon  as  elections  have  been  held  and! 
a  provisional  regime  set  up,  authority  should  be 
turned  over  progressively  to  the  new  regime  by 
the  Netherlands  Government,  and  the  transfeil 
should  have  been  completed  by  the  time  when  sov-j 
ereignty  is  assumed  by  the  United  States  of  In-i 
donesia." 

Ecosoc  Committee  on  Procedure — 6 

During  its  first  week  in  session,  the  Ecosoc  Com- 
mittee on  Procedure  commenced  its  work  on  thi 
revision  of  the  Council's  70  rules  of  procedure 
Numerous  changes  and  additions  were  approved 
including  a  new  paragraph  proposed  by  the  Unitec 
States,  formally  establishing  a  standing  commit 
tee  on  nongovernmental  organizations.  Louis 
Hyde  is  acting  as  U.  S.  Representative. 

Fiscal  Commission 

The  Fiscal  Commission's  first  action  was  thr 
approval  of  a  United  States  proposal  to  creati 
"a  consultative  group"  of  three  members  to  confe: 
between  sessions  with  the  Secretary  General  oi 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  decisions/ 
The  U.  S.  Representative  on  the  Commission  ii 
E.  F.  Bartelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Kashmir 

On  January  13  the  Security  Council  took  not 
of  the  Second  Interim  Report  of  the  United  Na 
tions  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan,  ant 
praised  the  cooperative  attitudes  of  the  Govern 
ments  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Several  members  o 
the  Council,  including  Ambassador  Jessup,  pai< 
tribute  to  the  Uncip's  achievements. 

Security  Council  President  McNaughton  ea 
pressed  the  Council's  gratification  of  the  Commit 
sion's  success  in  securing  the  agreements  of  the  tw 
governments  concerned  to  the  Commission's  pre 
posal  for  a  plebiscite  in  Jammau  and  Kashmir 
He  also  said  that  he  hoped  the  Commission  woul 
return  to  the  subcontinent  at  its  earliest  conver 
ience  to  continue  the  work  so  far  advanced.  Am 
bassador  J.  Klahr  Huddle  represents  the  Unite 
States  on  the  Commission. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


he  State  of  the  Union 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS1 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Iongress  :  I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  81st  Con- 
ress  that  the  state  of  the  Union  is  good.  Our  Na- 
on  is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  meet  the 
eeds  of  the  American  people,  and  to  give  them 
leir  fair  chance  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is 
jremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
larch  for  peace. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  American  peo- 
le  have  been  creating  a  society  which  offers  new 
pportunities  for  every  man  to  enjoy  his  share  of 
le  satisfactions  of  life. 

In  this  society,  we  are  conservative  about  the 
ilues  and  principles  which  we  cherish ;  but  we  are 
orward-looking  in  protecting  those  values  and 
rinciples  and  in  extending  their  benefits.  We 
ave  rejected  the  discredited  theory  that  the  for- 
mes of  the  Nation  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
rivileged  few,  We  have  abandoned  the  "trickle- 
own"  concept  of  national  prosperity.  Instead, 
re  believe  that  our  economic  system  should  rest 
a  a  democratic  foundation  and  that  wealth 
bould  be  created  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
The  recent  election  shows  that  the  American 
eople  are  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  society  and  want 
» go  on  improving  it. 

The  American  people  have  decided  that  poverty 
just  as  wasteful  and  just  as  unnecessary  as  pre- 
mtable  disease.  We  have  pledged  our  common 
sources  to  help  one  another  in  the  hazards  and 
niggles  of  individual  life.  We  believe  that  no 
nfair  prejudice  or  artificial  distinction  should 
ir  any  American  from  an  education,  or  from  good 
ealth,  or  from  a  job  that  he  is  capable  of  per- 
)rming. 

The  attainment  of  this  kind  of  society  demands 
le  best  efforts  of  every  citizen  in  every  walk  of 
fe,  and  it  imposes  increasing  responsibilities  on 
le  Government. 

Our  domestic  programs  are  the  foundation  of 
ar  foreign  policy.  The  world  today  looks  to  us 
:>r  leadership  because  we  have  so  largely  realized, 
ithin  our  borders,  those  benefits  of  democracy  for 
hich  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
earning. 

We  are  following  a  foreign  policy  which  is  the 
ltward  expression  of  the  democratic  faith  we 
rofess.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  encourage 
:ee  states  and  free  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
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to  aid  the  suffering  and  afflicted  in  foreign  lands, 
and  to  strengthen  democratic  nations  against 
aggression. 

The  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  is  peace.  We 
are  supporting  a  world  organization  to  keep  peace 
and  a  world  economic  policy  to  create  prosperity 
for  mankind.  Our  guiding  star  is  the  principle 
of  international  cooperation.  To  this  concept  we 
have  made  a  national  commitment  as  profound  as 
anything  in  history. 

To  it  we  have  pledged  our  resources  and  our 
honor. 

Until  a  system  of  world  security  is  established 
upon  which  we  can  safely  rely,  we  cannot  escape 
the  burden  of  creating  and  maintaining  armed 
forces  sufficient  to  deter  aggression.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  year  in  the  effec- 
tive organization  of  our  armed  forces,  but  further 
improvements  in  our  national  security  legislation 
are  necessary.  Universal  training  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  several 
measures  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  At  this 
time,  I  recommend  that  we  restore  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  full  effectiveness,  and 
extend  it  for  three  years.  We  should  also  open 
our  doors  to  displaced  persons  without  unfair 
discrimination. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  all  nations  that  we 
are  not  seeking  to  freeze  the  status  quo.  We  have 
no  intention  of  preserving  the  injustices  of  the 
past.  We  welcome  the  constructive  efforts  being 
made  by  many  nations  to  achieve  a  better  life  for 
their  citizens.  In  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, in  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  begun  to  batter  down 
those  national  walls  which  block  the  economic 
growth  and  the  social  advancement  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  if  we  hold  resolutely  to  this 
course,  the  principle  of  international  cooperation 
will  eventually  command  the  approval  even  of 
those  nations  which  are  now  seeking  to  weaken 
or  subvert  it. 

We  stand  at  the  opening  of  an  era  which  can 
mean  either  great  achievement  or  terrible  catas- 
trophe for  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 

'Excerpts  from  the  President's  message  delivered  to 
the  Congress  on  Jan.  5,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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The  strength  of  our  Nation  must  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  interest  of  all  our  people  rather  than 
a  privileged  few.  It  must  continue  to  be  used 
unselfishly  in  the  struggle  for  world  peace  and  the 
betterment  of  mankind  the  world  over. 

This  is  the  task  before  us. 

It  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  many  complica- 
tions, and  there  will  be  strong  opposition  from 
selfish  interests. 

I  hope  for  cooperation  from  farmers,  from  la- 
bor, and  from  business.  Every  segment  of  our 
population  and  every  individual  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  our  Government  a  fair  deal. 


They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  work  in  the  closest  co-opera- 
tion with  one  objective — the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  the  months  ahead  I  know  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  this  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Divine  Power  which  has 
guided  us  to  this  time  of  fateful  responsibility 
and  glorious  opportunity  will  not  desert  us  now. 

With  that  help  from  Almighty  God  which  we 
have  humbly  acknowledged  at  every  turning  point 
in  our  national  life,  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  the 
great  tasks  which  He  now  sets  before  us. 


Three  Months'  Extension  of  Bizonal  Fusion  Agreement 


NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND  THE  U.K.  EXCHANGED 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

By  an  exchange  of  notes,  dated  December  31, 
1948,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Governments  have  agreed  to  extend  for  three 
months  the  period  of  operation  of  the  bizonal 
fusion  agreement  of  December  2,  1946,  as  revised 
by  the  agreement  of  December  17,  1947,  affecting 
the  American  and  British  zones  of  Germany.1   Ar- 


rangements for  the  merger  of  the  French  zone  with 
the  Bizonal  Area  are  not  yet  completed.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  decided  to  extend  the  current 
agreement  for  a  short  period  to  allow  time  for 
the  completion  of  these  arrangements.  In  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  increase  the  flow  of  trade 
between  the  sterling  area  and  the  Western  zones 
of  Germany  there  will  be  discussions  in  Germany 
between  the  authorities  concerned. 


TEXT  OF  NOTE  FROM  THE  U.S.  TO  THE  U.K. 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British 
Ambassador 

December  81, 1948 

Excellence  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date,  the  terms 
of  which  are  as  follows: 

"Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  between  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  concerning  the) 
British  and  American  Zones  of  Occupation  in 
Germany. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  has  had  under  con- 
sideration the  obligation  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  under  paragraph 
11  (b)  of  the  revised  Fusion  Agreement  signed  at 
Washington  on  December  17,  1947,  to  consult  to- 
gether before  December  1,  1948  to  consider  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  new  agreement. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  28,  1947,  p.  1262. 
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"His  Majesty's  Government  had  hoped  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  replace  the  existing  Fusion 
Agreement  on  January  1,  1949  by  a  new  Agree- 
ment to  which  the  French  Government  would  be 
a  party,  providing  for  the  economic  fusion  of  the 
Three  Western  Zones  of  Occupation.  It  now  seems 
clear,  however,  that  until  the  new  arrangements 
relating  to  Germany  arising  out  of  the  six-power 
talks  held  last  spring  in  London  have  matured,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  Bi- 
zonal Agreement,  as  amended,  rather  than  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  to  include  France, 
His  Majesty's  Government  believe  that  extension 
of  the  agreement  for  a  three-months'  period  witb 
the  understanding  that  it  can  sooner  be  terminated 
by  mutual  agreement,  is  a  more  practical  arrange- 
ment in  the  circumstances  than  an  attempt  tc 
conclude  a  Trizonal  Fusion  Agreement  at  this 
time. 

"In  these  circumstances,  I  have  the  honour  tc 
submit  the  following  proposals  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government : 

"(A)  The  Fusion  Agreement,  as  amended  bj 
the  Agreement  signed  in  Washington  on  Decembei 
17,  1947,  shall  be  extended  to  March  31,  1949,  un- 
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less  sooner  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  or  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  Trizonal  Fusion  Agreement. 
The  two  Governments  shall  consult  together  be- 
fore March  1,  1949,  to  consider  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  new  agreement  for  a  further  period. 

"(B)  During  the  period  for  which  the  existing 
Fusion  Agreement  is  extended,  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  continue  their  contribution  of 
supplies  and  services  to  Germany  at  the  existing 
basic  rate  of  17%  million  pounds  per  annum 
(approximately  the  equivalent  of  70  million 
dollars). 

"(C)  Separate  discussions  will  take  place  as  to 
the  nature  of  goods  and  services  to  be  provided  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1949,  if  as  a  result  of  seasonal  or  other 
factors  it  proves  impossible  or  difficult  to  supply 
precisely  one-quarter  of  the  quantities  of  the  goods 
and  services  specified  in  the  Annex  to  the  Agree- 
ment of  December  17,  1947,  amending  the  Fusion 
Agreement. 

"(D)  As  soon  as  possible  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  shall  enter  into  negotiations  with 


representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of 
the  nature  indicated  in  paragraph  3  (a)  of  the 
Agreement  of  December  17,  1947,  amending  the 
Fusion  Agreement. 

"(E)  Provisions  of  the  Fusion  Agreement  as 
amended  relating  to  Joint  Foreign  Exchange 
Agency  Accounts  shall  be  applicable  to  such  ac- 
counts transferred  to  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender. 

"Should  these  proposals  commend  themselves  to 
the  United  States  Government,  I  have  the  honour 
to  suggest  that  this  note  and  your  reply  should 
constitute  an  Agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments." 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
accepts  the  proposals  set  forth  in  your  note  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained 
therein,  your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  will 
be  regarded  as  constituting  an  Agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Status  of  Repatriation  of  German  War  Prisoners 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

At  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
early  in  1947  the  Four  Powers  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  by  December  31,  1948,  at  the  latest.  For  its 
part  the  United  States  Government  fulfilled  its 
obligation  under  that  agreement  on  June  30,  1947, 
and  has  been  informed  that  the  British  and  French 
have  likewise  honored  their  commitment.1  Al- 
though requested  to  do  so,  the  Soviet  Government 


has  not  furnished  this  Government  with  perti- 
nent information  concerning  its  implementation 
of  the  agreement.  In  consequence,  a  further  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  Government  concerning  the 
matter  has  been  found  necessary. 

Quoted  below  is  the  text  of  a  note  on  the  sub- 
ject delivered  January  3,  1949,  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office. 
It  is  understood  that  the  British  and  French  have 
delivered  similar  notes. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  has  the  honor,  under  instructions 
from  its  Government,  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  commitment  as  a  party  to 
the  agreement  made  at  Moscow  in  April  1947  by 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  discharged  all  German 
war  prisoners  formerly  held  by  it  as  a  result  of 
the  hostilities  against  Germany.  The  United 
States  Government  has  been  informed  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments  that  they  have 
likewise  honored  their  commitments  under  the 
above  agreement. 

The  United  States  Government  addressed  an 
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inquiry  to  the  Soviet  Government  on  September 
23,  1948,  requesting  information  regarding  its 
plans  to  fulfill  its  commitment  under  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  Agreement.  No  reply  has 
been  received  to  this  note  nor  has  any  informa- 
tion been  furnished  by  the  Soviet  Government 
indicating  it  has  in  fact  honored  its  commitment 
in  this  respect. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  Government's  failure  to 
furnish  information  concerning  the  steps  taken  by 
it  to  implement  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Agreement,  the  United  States  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  evaluate  the  Soviet  Government's  action 
on  the  basis  of  information  available  from  other 
sources.     According  to   official   statistics  main- 

1  For  information  sent  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15,  1948,  p.  221. 
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tained  by  the  Combined  Repatriation  Executive  in 
Berlin,  the  number  of  war  prisoners  repatriated 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  all 
four  zones  of  Germany  from  March  31,  1947,  to 
March  1,  1948,  totaled  252,395.  Official  statistics 
for  the  three  western  zones  only  for  the  period 
March  1,  1948,  to  December  1,  1948,  show  that  a 
total  of  194,972  war  prisoners  were  returned  to 
those  zones.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  statement  at  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Moscow  that  890,532  war  prisoners 
were  still  held  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  at  that  time,  only  some  447,367  are  offi- 
cially known  to  have  been  repatriated  to  Germany. 
In  addition,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  indicated  rate  of  return,  that  approximately 
21,000  war  prisoners  were  returned  to  the  three 
Western  zones  during  December  1948. 

The  United  States  Government  cognizant  of  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  Agreement,  requests  information  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Government's  intentions  with 
respect  to  these  war  prisoners.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Council  of 


Foreign  Ministers  Agreement  with  respect  to 
German  war  prisoners  was  publicly  announced 
and  failure  to  comply  with  its  terms  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  world  opinion  as  a  breach  of  faith. 
Conscious  of  the  importance  placed  on  the  full 
implementation  of  this  Agreement  by  the  German 
people  and  humanitarian  elements  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  view  of  its  continuing  interest  as  a 
party  to  that  agreement,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment feels  compelled  to  renew  its  request  for 
specific  information  concerning  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's performance  during  the  past  ten  months, 
and  its  intention  with  respect  to  the  future  re- 
patriation of  war  prisoners,  including  the  number 
still  to  be  repatriated.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  a  continuing  obligation  to  honor  its  commit- 
ment at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
United  States  Government  simultaneously  renews 
its  earlier  request  for  information  concerning  war 
prisoners  who  have  died  while  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  expressed  in  the 
Embassy's  notes  No.  129  dated  March  9,  1948  and 
No.  599  dated  September  15,  1948. 


PLANS  UNDER  THE  1947  CONFERENCE  OF  FOREIGN   MINISTERS  AGREEMENT 


At  a  press  conference  on  January  4  in  reply  to 
questions  regarding  a  statement  by  Tass,  official 
news  agency  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  about  the  repatria- 
tion of  German  prisoners  of  war,  Michael  McDer- 
mott  quoted  from  the  1947  agreement  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  as  follows: 

"1.  German  prisoners  of  war  located  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  in  all  other 
territories  will  be  returned  to  Germany  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948. 

"2.  The  repatriation  of  the  German  prisoners  of 
war  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Control  Council 
not  later  than  July  1  of  this  year  [1947]." 

Mr.  McDermott  then  issued  the  following 
statement : 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  discussions  were  initiated 
by  the  Allied  Control  authorities  with  a  view  to 
implementing  the  agreement.  In  August  1947, 
the  Governments  submitted  their  repatriation 
plans.  (The  United  States,  having  completed  its 
repatriation  program  on  June  30,  1947,  was  not 
called  upon  to  submit  a  plan.)     The  plans  sub- 


mitted by  the  British  and  French  both  indicated 
the  future  monthly  rate  at  which  repatriation 
would  take  place  to  meet  the  deadline  set. 

The  Soviet  plan  reported  the  numbers  which 
had  been  repatriated  during  May  and  June  of 
that  year,  but  did  not  include  any  definite  state- 
ment concerning  the  monthly  rate  to  be  followed 
in  future  repatriations.  The  Soviet  plan  included 
the  statement  that  all  German  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  repatriated  to  Germany  by  December 
31,  1948. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  subsequently  in  the 
Combined  Services  Directorate  and  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  as  well  as  at  the  Control  Council 
level  to  obtain  agreement  from  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  furnish  a  timetable  of  their  repatriation 
program.  Soviet  representatives,  however,  con- 
sistently refused  to  discuss  or  to  disclose  contem- 
plated repatriation  rates  or  to  make  any  commit- 
ment beyond  giving  assurances  that  the  deadline 
set  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  would  be 
met. 

In  view  of  the  breakdown  at  the  Control  Councn 
level,  an  approach  to  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  subject  was  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  September  1948.  No  reply  to  that 
inquiry  has  been  received. 
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President's  Economic  Report  Released 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS1 


Balanced  economic  growth  will  require  large 
increases  in  our  imports  of  raw  materials,  and 
many  other  goods,  and  services.  Our  own  interests 
require  that  we  concentrate  domestic  productive 
efforts  in  those  fields  where  we  can  produce  most 
efficiently  and  not  draw  down  our  reserves  of 
exhaustible  resources  unduly.  We  need  large  im- 
ports to  strengthen  our  conservation  policy  and 
increase  the  stock  piles  of  critical  materials;  our 
imports  also  provide  exchange  to  purchasers  of 
our  exports. 

The  main  lines  of  international  economic  policy 
for  balanced  economic  growth  have  already  been 
laid  out,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
plementing^ them.  The  initiation  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  was  the  main  additional  step 
taken  during  1948  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  world 
recovery  and  reconstruction.  Further  progress 
was  also  made  toward  creating  conditions  for 
the  post-recovery  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  and  multilateral  basis.  The 
proposed  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  was  accepted,  after  difficult  negotia- 
tions, by  54  countries ;  and  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  came  into  effect.  These 
measures  are  important  steps  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  barriers  to  world  trade. 

Another  aspect  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national economic  policy  is  the  better  coordination 
of  our  international  trade  policies  with  policies  in 
certain  other  areas  of  the  economy.  The  present 
situation  of  prosperity  at  home  and  of  extensive 
American  participation  in  economic  affairs  abroad 
offers  a  favorable  opportunity  for  progress  in  this 
field. 

Conflicts  between  our  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
grams lie  less  in  general  policy  than  in  specific 
actions.  The  most  serious  of  these  arise  out  of 
programs  designed  to  protect  domestic  producers 
of  specific  commodities.  While  these  conflicts 
tend  to  be  submerged  in  periods  of  intense  demand 
and  inflationary  pressure,  they  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  acute  form  when  some  markets  ease. 
The  best  time  to  resolve  these  conflicts  is  now. 

The  basic  approach  in  readjusting  these  domes- 
tic programs  to  our  international  policy  should 
be  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  improvement  of 
farm  price  support  policies:  namely,  to  provide 
the  necessary  degree  of  domestic  support  in  periods 
when  it  may  be  needed,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  adjustment  of  production  in  line  with 
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the  basic  supply  and  demand  conditions  through- 
out the  world.  Existing  programs  adopted  to 
protect  less  productive  industries  indefinitely  not 
only  are  contrary  to  our  basic  international  policy, 
but  also  impede  our  efforts  at  home  to  make  full 
and  efficient  use  of  our  resources.  They  are  a 
hangover  from  a  period  of  fear  of  inadequate 
market  and  employment  opportunities. 

Even  with  the  maximum  feasible  level  of  im- 
ports, substantial  foreign  investment  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  a  level  of  exports  sufficiently 
high  to  avoid  a  painful  readjustment  in  certain 
areas  of  domestic  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. Furthermore,  such  investment  will 
probably  be  requisite  if  Western  Europe  is  to 
relax  its  restrictive  policies  and  still  balance  its 
international  payments  at  a  high  level  after  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  over. 

In  the  international  field,  the  inseparability  of 
economic  and  political  objectives  is  particularly 
apparent;  and  it  is  not  only  in  Western  Europe 
that  our  economic  policy  must  serve  a  dual  pur- 
pose. Major  areas  of  the  world  have  emerged 
from  the  prewar  and  war  years  with  a  determina- 
tion to  develop  their  own  economic  resources  by 
improving  their  industrial  and  agricultural  equip- 
ment. This  determination  reflects  a  basic  popular 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  millions 
throughout  the  world  towards  higher  standards  of 
living  and  economic  progress  after  centuries  of 
grinding  poverty.  The  United  States  cannot  main- 
tain its  world  position  of  moral  prestige  and 
political  leadership  unless  it  positively  supports 
those  aspirations. 

Our  abundant  stock  of  capital  and  large  savings 
enable  us  to  do  this  by  making  both  capital  goods 
and  our  knowledge  of  technology  and  production 
methods  available  abroad.  This  function  is  now 
being  performed  in  a  small  degree  by  private  capi- 
tal, either  directly  or  through  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  be  done  more  fully  by 
private  capital  rather  than  Government  aid  as 
foreign  countries  bent  on  capital  development  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  safety  to  private  investors. 
This  they  must  do  if  they  wish  to  secure  capital  in 
large  amounts. 

'From  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  p.  72, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  January  1949,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  White  House  on  Jan.  7,  1949. 
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Action  Requested  To  Extend  Trade  Agreements  Act 


LETTER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CHAIRMEN  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 


The  President  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  F.  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Doughton,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  8] 

January  8,  1949 
My  dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  I  asked  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  the  hampering  restrictions  placed  on  it  by 
the  last  Congress. 

As  you  know,  negotiations  will  begin  in  April  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  thirteen  countries  that  did 
not  participate  in  the  original  Agreement.  This 
General  Agreement,  concluded  in  the  autumn  of 
1947,  is  the  most  important  and  comprehensive 
trade  agreement  in  history.  Under  it,  the  United 
States  and  twenty-two  other  nations  agreed  to 
reduce  their  tariffs,  or  to  maintain  low  tariffs  or 
none  at  all,  on  a  wide  variety  of  products.  The 
products  affected  accounted  in  1938  for  over  half 
of  the  world's  international  trade.  In  addition, 
the  participating  countries  agreed  to  curb  the  use 
of  other  trade  restrictions,  such  as  import  quotas, 
and  to  limit  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  such 
as  preferential  treatment  of  imports  from  one 
country  as  against  those  from  another.  Never  be- 
fore have  so  many  nations  combined  in  such  an 
intensive  effort  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade. 

The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  Agreement 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
is  a  practical  cooperative  effort  to  remove  unneces- 
sary obstacles  to  the  building  of  a  stable  and 
prosperous  world.  The  restrictive  provisions  and 
limited  extension  of  the  present  trade  agreements 
law  materially  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  United 
States  participation  in  this  effort.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  important  that  the  existing  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  be  promptly  repealed,  and  that  the  Act 
as  it  existed  on  March  1,  1948,  be  extended  for  a 
further  substantial  period.  I  suggest  that  this 
period  be  until  June  12, 1951. 

Unless  nations  can  sell  each  other  the  products 
of  their  agriculture,  labor  and  industry  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  there  can  be  no  sure  foun- 
dation for  economic  peace.  Unless  world  trade  is 
increased,  the  tremendous  investment  we  are  mak- 
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ing  toward  world  economic  recovery  will  be  largely 
wasted.  Unless  trade  restrictions  are  relaxed,  the 
lot  of  the  private  trader  in  international  trade  will 
become  increasingly  difficult. 

In  the  achievement  of  these  objectives,  United 
States  leadership  and  United  States  action  is  a 
decisive  influence. 

The  trade  agreements  program  has  proved  itself 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  justly 
earned  their  overwhelming  support.  We  must  be 
in  a  position  to  press  that  program  forward  with 
vigor. 

I  know  that  I  can  count  on  your  continued  sup- 
port in  securing  necessary  action  to  this  end  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Correction  on  Place  of  Meeting  for 
April  Tariff  Negotiations 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  26,  1948,  page 
807,  left-hand  column,  lines  8,  9, 10,  and  11  should 
read  as  follows : 

"At  Geneva  on  October  30,  1947.     Colombia 
and  Liberia  will  join  with  11  other  countries  in  I 
the  negotiations  scheduled  to  begin  at  Annecy, 
France,  on  April  11, 1949." 


United  States  Policy  on  High  Seas  Fisheries— Con- 
tinued from  page  71 

the  fishery  works  will  be  kept  at  that  level  at 

which  a  maximum  crop  can  be  harvested  year 

after  year. 

The  nations  of  the  world  could  not  possibly 

agree  at  this  time  on  who  will  get  what  share  of 

that  crop. 

That  part  of  the  problem  must  be  left,  for  the 

present,    to    free    enterprise    and    competition. 

There  is  a  crop  to  be  taken  in  the  international 

common.    Each  takes  according  to  his  ability. 

When  the  safe  crop  is  taken,  all  stop  the  harvest 
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CIO  Interest  in  U.S.  Actions  in  Indonesian  Situation 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CIO  AND 
ACTING  SECRETARY  LOVETT 


[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

Text  of  a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary  Lovett  to 
)he  President  of  the  CIO 

January  3, 19J$ 
Dear  Mr.  Murray:  I  write  to  thank  you,  in 
behalf  of  the  Secretary,  for  your  thoughtful  and 
helpful  letter  to  him  dated  December  23,  1948 
concerning  the  situation  in  Indonesia.  The  in- 
:erests  you  regard  as  being  at  stake  in  this  difficult 
problem,  which  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  only 
if  recognition  is  afforded  the  legitimate  desires  of 
the  Indonesian  people  for  self-determination  and 
democratic  self-rule,  are  the  very  interests  which 
the  Department  of  State  has  recognized  and  which 
have  prompted  it  to  take  every  feasible  action  to 
promote  just  such  a  solution. 

As  you  know,  for  over  a  year  now  this  Govern- 
ment through  its  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
in  Indonesia  has  actively  endeavored  to  bring 
ibout  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Eepublic  of  Indonesia. 
Successive  American  Representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  Mr.  Coert  duBois 
and  Mr.  H.  Merle  Cochran,  have  exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  to  effect  a  settlement  which 
would  meet  criteria  entirely  consonant  with  the 
declaration  of  your  Portland  convention  as  cited 
in  your  letter.  Mr.  Cochran,  the  present  Repre- 
sentative, had  since  his  arrival  in  Indonesia  last 
August  given  himself  unsparingly  to  the  task  of 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties,  which  had  been  in  sus- 
pense since  July,  his  activities  having  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  very  hour  military 
action  was  commenced.  This  Government  had 
given  him  all  the  support  it  could  appropriately 
render,  having  in  particular  consistently  urged 
upon  the  Netherlands  Government  the  necessity 
of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Republic  which 
would  meet  the  reasonable  and  legitimate  demands 
of  the  Indonesian  nationalist  movement,  as  well 
as  safeguard  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Dutch, 
and  stressing  the  serious  consequences  likely  to 
follow  upon  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  United  States  Government  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment the  compromise  plan  for  a  settlement 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  American  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  and 
which  this  Government  regarded  as  affording  a 
most  promising  means  of  approach  to  the  creation 
of  a  sovereign  United  States  of  Indonesia.  In 
brief,  this  plan  called  for  Indonesia-wide  elections 
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for  a  provisional  parliament  under  safeguards  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  franchise,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  provisional  government  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  which  the  powers  of  self-rule  would  be 
vested,  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  this 
government  following  the  drafting  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  by  the 
parliament  acting  as  a  constituent  assembly. 

In  its  efforts  to  persuade  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  the  terms  of  a  settlement  which 
the  Republican  Government  for  its  part  could 
accept,  this  Government  was  mindful  of  the  proved 
nationalist  character  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment of  President  Sukarno  and  Prime  Minister 
Hatta,  which,  laboring  under  signal  difficulties, 
had  resolutely  taken  action  against  and  eliminated 
a  Communist  revolt  against  its  authority,  engi- 
neered by  a  Moscow-trained  and  disciplined  Com- 
munist agent.  In  deciding  to  oppose  the  Commu- 
nist drive  rather  than  to  attempt  to  compromise 
with  it,  the  Republican  Government  indicated  its 
appreciation  of  what  is  so  well  understood  by  all 
independent  peoples;  that  is,  that  in  paying  lip- 
service  to  the  nationalist  ideal  in  any  country, 
international  Communist  forces  have  no  other  end 
in  view  but  the  subversion  of  that  ideal,  the  rig- 
orous suppression  of  nationalism  in  the  future  and 
the  institution  of  alien  controls  of  far-reaching 
and  tyrannical  character.  Had  there  ever  been 
any  doubt  on  this  score,  the  fate  of  such  formerly 
independent  countries  as  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia should  have  dispelled  it. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  the  statements  made  by 
the  United  States  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  Mr.  Jessup,  which  gave  expression  to  the 
profound  disappointment  and  concern  of  this 
Government  occasioned  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Netherlands  in  Indonesia.  You  are  also  of  course 
aware  of  the  suspension  of  further  allocations  to 
the  Netherlands  on  behalf  of  Indonesia  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a  future  settle- 
ment between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  I  may  draw  your  attention  to  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  on  De- 
cember 26  by  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in 
Indonesia  in  which  the  view  is  offered  that  (1) 
negotiations  presuppose  two  parties  each  unco- 
erced by  the  armed  force  of  the  other  and  each 
prepared  to  move  toward  the  reasonable  viewpoint 
of  the  other,  and  (2)  politically,  the  people  of  one 
party,  without  whose  support  any  agreement,  even 
if  achieved,  may  well  be  unenforceable,  will  be 
reluctant  to  accept  as  bona  fide  any  negotiations 
in  which  again  they  start  with  an  area  under  their 
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control  diminished  as  the  result  of  a  resort  to 
armed  force  by  the  other. 

In  connection  with  this  appraisal  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
United  States  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council  had  taken  the  initiative  in  introducing  a 
resolution  in  the  Council  calling  upon  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  cease  fire,  to  withdraw  their  troops 
to  the  positions  held  before  the  commencement  of 
military  action  on  December  18,  and  to  release  all 
political  prisoners.  The  United  States  cannot,  of 
course,  endorse  or  condone  a  solution  by  force  of 
such  a  problem  as  that  in  Indonesia.  Insofar  as 
further  action  by  the  Council  is  concerned,  that 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  at  least  seven  mem- 
bers to  reach  agreement. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  armed  forces  did  not 
receive  the  necessary  number  of  votes  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  that  the  Netherlands  did  not  at  once  com- 
ply with  the  resolutions  that  were  in  fact  adopted 
means  that  the  grounds  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
as  outlined  in  the  report  by  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  cited  above  do  not  exist.  It  emphatically 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  Government  has 
abandoned  hope  of  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
Indonesian  problem  in  which  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  sides  may  be  safeguarded  and  indeed 
enhanced. 

The  Netherlands  representative  in  the  Security 
Council  has  re-emphasized  that  his  Government 
has  been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  see  law  and  or- 
der maintained  throughout  Indonesia  and  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  democratic,  independent, 
federal  United  States  of  Indonesia.  The  Nether- 
lands Government,  furthermore,  it  should  be  noted, 
has  never  taken  exception  to  the  ultimate  govern- 
mental arrangements  in  Indonesia  envisaged  in 
the  United  States  compromise  plan,  which  has 
been  referred  to  earlier  in  this  letter.  Indeed, 
these  arrangements  appear  to  parallel  what  both 
parties  have  had  in  mind. 

Political  peace  is  clearly  an  essential  not  only  to 
progress  in  the  construction  of  a  new  government 
of  and  by  Indonesians  but  also  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Indonesia,  which  is  so  important 
to  the  Indonesians  themselves,  the  Netherlands  and 
the  world  in  general.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  is  aware  that 
peace  will  be  impossible  of  attainment  unless  the 
trust  and  cooperation  of  the  Indonesian  people,  in- 
cluding the  Republican  elements  which  have  been 
in  the  van  of  the  nationalist  movement,  are  en- 
listed. Accordingly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  will  seize  the  present 
opportunity  to  make  concrete  demonstration  of  its 
intention  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Indonesians  for  self-rule  and  to  organize  an 
Indonesian  government  in  which  all  parties  may 
seek  and  obtain  representation  in  accordance  with 
their  popular  followings,  through  the  exercise  of 
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free,  democratic  processes.  With  such  assur- 
ances, the  now  naturally  acute  apprehensions  of 
Republican  leaders  and  sympathizers  may  be  al- 
layed ;  therefore  the  spectre  of  guerilla  warfare ! 
and  sabotage  need  not  materialize  and  the  Dutch  i 
and  Indonesians  may  join  efforts  toward  a  com- 
mon and  mutually  beneficial  goal. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  Department  of  State's  ] 
continuing  interest  and  readiness  to  assist  in  every 
appropriate  way  in  the  attainment  of  this  highly 
desirable  and  in  fact  essential  objective.  Your 
expression  of  support  in  this  endeavor  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Murray's  letter  of  December  £3, 
194B,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  follows 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  express,  on  be- 
half of  the  six  million  members  of  the  Congress  of  < 
Industrial  Organizations,  our  pleasure  that  the 
American  government,  both  in  the  United  Nations  i 
and  elsewhere,  has  taken  the  leadership  in  seeking 
a  speedy  end  to  the  hostilities  initiated  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  Indonesia. 

The  CIO  has  always  felt  that  the  peoples  of  the 
colonial  countries  should  be  given  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  in  developing  free,  democratic 
governments.  As  our  recent  convention  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  declared :  "An  enduring  peace  de- 
mands that  people  everywhere,  including  the 
economically  backward  and  colonial  countries,  be 
protected  in  their  rights  of  self-determination  and 
self-government,  free  from  military,  political  and 
economic  coercion." 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  striving  desperately 
to  find  a  road  to  peace,  we  feel  that  the  action  1 
of  the  Netherlands  government  in  suddenly  and 
wantonly  attacking  the  people  of  Indonesia  con- 
forms neither  to  the  morality  of  our  civilization 
nor  to  the  practical  political  needs  of  the  people 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  insofar  as  American  aid  is  now 
available  to  the  Netherlands  government,  it  is 
being  used  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  the 
original  intent  and  objectives  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program. 

I  voice  the  hope,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  CIO,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  take  every  feasible  step  in  the 
realm  of  diplomacy  and  economics  to  help  termi- 
nate the  Dutch  aggression  in  Indonesia,  and  to 
assure  a  speedy  settlement  recognizing  the  rightful 
interests  of  the  Indonesian  people  in  their  quest 
for  democratic  self-rule.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  State  Department  will  enjoy  the  full 
support  of  American  workers  in  whatever  steps  it 
may  take  in  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Murray. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 


/oice  of  America  Opens  Studios  in  Washington 


DIRECT  WORLD-WIDE  SHORT-WAVE  BROADCASTS  TO  BE  MADE 


The  Voice  of  America  opened  its  Washington 
•roadeasting  studios  on  January  3  to  originate 
lirect  world-wide  short-wave  broadcasts  from  the 
Nation's  capital. 

The  Voice  will  use  the  broadcasting  studios  on 
he  top  floor  of  the  Interior  Department  building, 
rhich  have  been  idle  for  one  and  one-half  years, 
,nd  which  have  been  reactivated  for  the  Wash- 
ogton  service  under  an  arrangement  with  Secre- 
ary  Krug,  of  the  Interior  Department. 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
or  public  affairs,  in  announcing  the  extension  of 
he  Voice  of  America  facilities  said  the  Washing- 
on  broadcasts,  at  the  outset,  would  be  on  a  limited 
cale,  but  would  be  steadily  increased  in  the  future 
ti  order  to  "send  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
he  direct,  on-the-scene  story  of  America's  free, 
emocratic  government  in  action".  The  main 
rogramming  operation  of  the  Voice  will  remain 
a  New  York. 

The  first  major  events  to  be  broadcast  from  the 


Washington  studios  were  the  opening  of  Congress 
on  January  3  and  President  Truman's  message  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  The  inauguration  cere- 
monies will  be  broadcast  on  January  20,  and  sub- 
sequent events  of  major  importance  will  be  car- 
ried direct  from  the  Nation's  capital.  The  studios 
will  also  be  used  for  interviews  with  members  of 
Congress  and  Government  officials  and  for 
round-table  programs.  Transcriptions  for  de- 
layed broadcasts  will  also  be  prepared  here. 

The  Interior  Department  studios  were  the  first 
to  be  built  into  a  Government  department  build- 
ing, having  been  included  in  the  plan  of  construc- 
tion when  the  Interior  building  was  built  10  years 
ago.  The  main  studio  has  an  audience  seating 
section  behind  soundproof  glass  with  accommoda- 
tions for  about  50  persons.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  for  visitors  to  attend  performances  as  soon 
as  a  definite  schedule  of  broadcasts  from  Washing- 
ton is  established. 


REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ALLEN 


With  the  opening  of  the  81st  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington  today,  the  Voice  of 
jnerica  begins  the  operation  of  its  new  broadcast- 
lg  facilities  in  the  Nation's  capital. 
From  the  new  Washington  studios,  the  Voice  of 
merica  hopes  to  give  its  listeners  around  the 
orld  a  clearer,  on-the-scene  picture  of  America's 
emocracy  in  action.  It  hopes  to  give  the  peoples 
P  other  lands  a  better  understanding  of  the  ex- 
mtive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions  of  the 
United  States  Government.  And  it  hopes  to  give 
le  rest  of  the  world  an  accurate  story  of  the  Amer- 
an  people:  how  they  live  and  work  and  solve 
leir  problems ;  and  what  they  believe. 
The  Voice  of  America  is  but  one  of  the  means 
3ed  by  the  United  States  to  tell  this  accurate 
ory.  Through  libraries  also,  and  through  press 
id  publications,  through  motion  pictures,  and 
irough  the  exchange  of  persons  the  United  States 
trying  to  tell  others  exactly  what  we  are  like  in 
is  country  of  ours. 

The  objectives  of  the  international  information 
id  educational  exchange  program,  as  defined  by 
w,  are :  "To  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
e  United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  in- 
ease  mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
•untries." 
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We  feel  that  the  Washington  facilities  will  en- 
able the  Voice  of  America  to  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  among 
peoples.  We  feel  that  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  United  States — its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its 
successes — is  essential  if  the  world's  peoples  are 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  just  recently  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  In  the  international  field, 
Unesco  is  seeking  to  accomplish  somewhat  the 
same  ends  as  is  the  Voice  of  America  within  its 
own  scope. 

The  Constitution  of  Unesco  says :  "Since  wars 
begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defences  of  peace  must  be 
constructed." 

To  that  end — the  building  of  the  defenses  of 
peace  in  the  minds  of  men — the  Voice  of  America 
is  unalterably  pledged. 


1  Released  to  the  press  Dec.  30. 

2  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  radio 
broadcasting  studios  in  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing in  Washington  at  4  p.  m.  on  Jan.  3,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Awards  for  Graduate  Study  Abroad 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

Opportunities  for  Americans  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate study  under  the  Fulbright  Act  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Burma, 
Greece,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippine  Eepublic 
were  announced  on  January  6  by  the  Department 
of  State.  Awards  are  made  in  the  currency  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  candidate  will  study  and 
include  round-trip  transportation,  tuition,  books, 
and  maintenance  for  one  full  academic  year. 

To  qualify,  a  student  must  be  an  American  citi- 
zen, have  the  B.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent  before 
the  1949  academic  year,  and  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  study. 

Selection  of  candidates  is  based  in  general  on 
scholastic  achievement  and  the  value  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  the  high  personal  qualifications  of  the 
individual.  Veterans  are  given  preference  pro- 
vided their  qualifications  are  approximately  equal 
to  those  of  other  candidates. 

Competition  for  awards  in  Burma,  Greece,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic  will  be  open  until  Febru- 
ary 1, 1949 ;  competition  for  awards  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  and  New 
Zealand  will  be  open  until  March  1,  1949.  It  is 
expected  that  the  final  selections  will  be  made  in 
time  for  the  students  to  reach  the  foreign  country 
for  the  opening  of  the  1949-50  academic  year.  Ap- 
plication blanks  and  additional  information  con- 
cerning these  awards  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  designated  the  Institute  as  the 
agency  to  receive  inquiries,  accept  applications, 
and  recommend  panels  of  qualified  candidates 
from  which  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
makes  the  final  selection. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  announced  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  a  number  of  travel  awards  are  also 
available  to  students  who  are  citizens  of  the  above 
countries  to  enable  them  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  attending  colleges  and 
universities  here.  It  is  expected  that  these  oppor- 
tunities will  soon  be  announced  abroad  by  the 
United  States  Educational  Foundations  or  Com- 
missions established  to  administer  the  Fulbright 
programs  in  these  countries. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  under  Public  Law 
584  (79th  Congress),  the  Fulbright  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  acquired  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs 
of  educational  exchange  with  other  nations.  Nine 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  have  now 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1948,  p.  301. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1949,  p.  59. 
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been  concluded  for  participation  in  this  program. 
The  first  two  of  these  agreements,  with  China  and 
Burma,  were  signed  during  the  latter  part  of  1947. 
The  other  seven  agreements  were  concluded  during 
1948.  Governments  which  have  most  recently  au- 
thorized exchanges  under  the  program  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  Belgium  andl 
Luxembourg,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  Fulbright  program  is  expected  ultimately 
to  embrace  more  than  twenty  countries  and  may 
involve  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $140,000,00C 
in  foreign  currencies  during  the  next  twenty  years, 

U.S.  Delegate  on  Indonesian  Committee 
Recalled  for  Consultations 

[Released  to  the  press  January  B; 

The  United  States  Government  has  recalled  fox 
consultation  H.  Merle  Cochran,  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  Security  Council's  Committee  o1 
Good  Offices  on  Indonesia.  This  move  is  « 
casioned  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Netherlands: 
Government  in  Indonesia  which  abruptly  inten 
rupted  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Officd 
to  find  through  peaceful  negotiation  a  satisf actor; 
settlement  of  the  three-year  dispute  between  thd 
Netherlands  Government  and  the  Indonesiai 
Republic. 

ECA  and  State  Department  To  Assume 
Responsibilities  in  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  6 

As  anticipated  in  his  announcement  of  Augus 
26,  1948,1  and  following  the  full  recognition  o' 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  th 
United  States  on  January  1,  1949,2  the  Presiden 
has  instructed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admmis 
trator  to  take  over  the  relief  and  rehabilitatio; 
program  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Army  in  Korea  since  the  liberatio.1 
of  that  country  in  1945.  At  the  same  time,  th 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  instructed  to  assumji 
responsibility  for  such  information  and  educa 
tional-exchange  activities  in  Korea  as  have  like 
wise  been  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  th 
Army  since  the  liberation. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Bulletin  of  December  19, 1948,  page  77( 
right-hand  column,  twenty-second  line,  the  wor 
"nations"  should  read'"nationals."  The  correcte 
paragraph  5  should  read : 

"5.  Yen  acquired  by  foreign  nationals  throug 
activities  envisaged  in  this  policy  should  be  useab 
for  local  expenditures  in  accordance  with  lav 
and  regulations  enforced  in  Japan." 
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mergency  Diversions  of  Water  From  Niagara  Area 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
r  23  that  notes  had  been  exchanged  between 
inada  and  the  United  States  providing  for  tem- 
>rary  emergency  diversions  of  water  for  power 
irposes  from  the  Niagara  area.  The  notes  pro- 
de  for  the  diversion  of  4,000  cubic  feet  per 
cond,  as  arranged  in  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
■een  the  two  Governments  on  May  3,  1944, 
rough  the  hydroelectric  plants  located  along  the 
madian  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  ad- 
tional  diversion  of  2,500  cubic  feet  per  second, 
iring  the  nonnavigation  season  only,  through 
e  Welland  Ship  Canal  for  use  in  the  De  Cew 
dls  power  plant  near  St.  Catharines.  The  diver - 
m  of  the  2,500  cubic  feet  was  recently  requested 
■  Canada  at  the  instance  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
jwer  Commission  of  Ontario  to  alleviate  the 
rious  power  shortage  in  southern  Ontario. 
In  view  of  the  emergency  power  situation  in 
ntario,  the  agreement  will  be  operative  pro- 
sionally  as  of  the  date  of  December  23  with  the 
iderstanding  that  it  will  enter  into  force  de- 
itively  when  approved  by  the  Senate  and,  if 
jected  by  that  body,  the  agreement  will  there- 
ton  terminate  and  the  diversion  of  water  pro- 
led  therein  be  discontinued. 

The  Ambassador  of  Canada  to  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State 

December  23rd,  1948. 
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Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  exchanges 
notes  of  May  20,  1941,  and  of  October  27  and 
Dvember  27,  1941,  .regarding  emergency  diver- 
ms  of  water  for  power  purposes  from  the  Ni- 
^ara  River,  and  to  conversations  that  recently 
ive  taken  place  between  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ents  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
merica  regarding  the  critical  power  shortage  in 
>uthern  Ontario. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  additional  power 
Ontario  and  of  the  fact  that  there  are  existing 
rdroelectric  facilities  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
e  Niagara  River  to  use  additional  water,  the 
jvernment  of  Canada  hopes  that  the  Govern- 
jnt  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  permit 
e  following  temporary  diversions : 

1.  The  temporary  diversion,  above  the  falls,  for 
■wer  purposes  of  4000  cubic  feet  per  second,  in 
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terms  of  daily  aggregate,  as  provided  in  the  notes 
exchanged  between  the  two  Governments  on  May 
3,  1944,  through  the  hydroelectric  plants  located 
along  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River. 

2.  The  temporary  additional  diversion  of  2500 
cubic  feet  per  second,  in  terms  of  daily  aggregate, 
during  the  non-navigation  season,  through  the 
Welland  Ship  Canal  for  use  in  the  DeCew  Falls 
power  plant  near  St.  Catharines. 

These  diversions  of  water  for  power  purposes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  They  shall  terminate  not  later  than  April 
15, 1951. 

2.  They  shall  be  reviewed  periodically,  as  are 
the  arrangements  effected  by  the  exchanges  of 
notes  referred  to  above. 

3.  They  shall  be  used  only  through  the  existing 
hydroelectric  facilities  and  shall  not  involve  the 
construction  of  any  new  facilities. 

Accept  [etc.]  H.  H.  Wrong 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Canada 

December  23,  1948 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  concurs  in  the  proposals  set  forth  in  your 
note  of  December  23, 1948,  and  that  it  is  willing  to 
permit  the  temporary  diversions  of  water  under 
the  conditions  stated  in  your  note  and  on  the  basis 
that  the  diversions  will  not  create  any  vested  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  such  amounts  of  water. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica considers  that  your  note  and  this  reply  thereto 
shall  be  regarded  as  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. In  view  of  the  emergency  power  situation 
to  which  you  refer  in  your  note,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  consider  the 
said  agreement  to  be  operative  provisionally  as  of 
today's  date,  with  the  understanding  that  this 
agreement  shall  enter  into  force  definitively  when 
approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  if  rejected  by  that  body  the  agree- 
ment shall  thereupon  terminate  and  the  diversion 
of  these  waters  provided  therein  shall  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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Resignation  of  George  C.  Marshall  as  Secretary  of  State 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  GENERAL  MARSHALL  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


Secretary  Marshall  to  President  Truman 

January  3, 191$ 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  7] 

My  dear  Mr.  President  :  I  regret  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  submit  my  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  extraordinary 
consideration  and  complete  support  you  have 
given  me  these  past  three  years.  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  kindness  and  I  submit  this  resignation 
with  affectionate  regard  and  great  respect. 
Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

The  President  on  January  7  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  General  George  C.  Marshall,  accepting  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State 

My  dear  General  Marshall:  Your  letter  of 
January  third  emphasizes  to  me  that  considera- 
tions of  health  compel  your  decision  to  return  to 
private  life  which  I  had  hoped  in  your  country's 
interest  could  be  long  deferred. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
in  public  affairs  know  full  well  that  there  are  very 
few  indispensable  men.  Happily  for  the  conti- 
nuity of  government,  there  appears  from  time  to 
time  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  whose  service 
in  one  post  of  responsibility  gives  him  exceptional 


qualification  to  discharge  other  duties  of  equa 
moment  in  a  quite  different  field  of  activity.  Yo' 
are  the  exemplification  of  the  type  of  public  serv 
ant  I  have  in  mind. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  yo; 
were  the  guide  and  counselor  of  two  Commander; 
in  Chief.  You  brought  to  the  performance  of  you 
task  abilities  and  qualifications  which  inspire 
the  armies  of  the  democratic  nations  to  victory  i) 
a  war  unparalleled  in  magnitude  and  in  the  vast; 
ness  of  the  issues  involved. 

When  the  great  office  of  Secretary  of  State  be 
came  vacant  it  seemed  to  me  fortunate  that  yoi 
were  available  for  the  position,  although  you  hat 
richly  earned  retirement.  As  it  turned  out,  you 
previous  training  and  experience  were  a  prepara 
tion  for  the  onerous  duties  which  befell  you 
directing  our  foreign  affairs — particularly  in  th 
f  ormulation  and  execution  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

I  had  hoped  that  with  medical  treatment  ant 
rest  and  recuperation  you  could  continue  in  office 
I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsi 
bility  of  further  jeopardizing  your  health.  I  ac: 
cept,  therefore,  effective  on  January  20, 1949,  you 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  taking  thi 
action  reluctantly  and  with  deep  regret,  I  heartil; 
reciprocate  your  sentiments  of  affection  an< 
respect. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Trtjman 


Resignation  of  Robert  A.  Lovett  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  MR.  LOVETT  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  Lovett  to  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  7] 

January  3,  191$ 
My  dear  Mr.  President:  For  personal  reasons 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit my  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  confidence 
you  have  reposed  in  me  and  for  your  unfailing 
consideration  and  kindness. 

With  great  respect  and  deep  appreciation,  I  am 
Faithfully  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 

The  President  on  January  7  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  Robert  A.  Lovett,  accepting  his  resignation 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State 

My  dear  Bob:  I  have  received  with  heartfelt 
regret  your  letter  of  January  third.     Because  of 
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my  familiarity  with  the  personal  consideration 
which  prompt  it,  I  have  no  recourse  but  to  compl 
with  its  terms  and  accept  your  resignation  as  th 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  effective  Januar 
20, 1949. 

In  taking  this  action,  I  need  hardly  assure  yo ' 
as  you  return  to  private  pursuits,  that  I  heartil! 
reciprocate  the  personal  sentiments  of  f  riendshi 
and  respect  which  you  express. 

You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  fo 
outstanding  service.  As  Special  Assistant  to  th 
Secretary  of  War  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  o 
War  for  Air,  you  had  gained  invaluable  experi 
ence  before  I  called  you  to  assume  the  intricat 
responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secr«l 
tary  of  State. 

The  country  has  been  fortunate  in  having  th 
benefit  of  your  expert  abilities  in  peace  as  well  a' 
in  war.     You   have  been   guided  and  inspire  i 
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irough  all  of  your  varied  service  by  the  highest 
itellectual  integrity  and  you  have  brought  to 
tch  task  untiring  industry,  outstanding  ability 
id  selfless  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
Although  you  must  now  relinquish  public  office, 
shall  like  to  think  that  we  can  call  upon  you 
•om  time  to  time  for  the  advice  and  counsel  which 
)u  can  give  out  of  your  rich  experience. 
With  every  good  wish, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman 


ime  Limit  Not  Set  for  Filing  With 
alayan  War  Damage  Claims  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
iat  claims  for  war  damage  to  American  prop- 
■ty  in  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
•e  being  accepted  for  registration  by  the  Malayan 
far  Damage  Claims  Commission  although,  as 
ie  Department  has  previously  announced,  the 
me  for  registration  of  such  claims  officially  ex- 
red  in  1947.  American  nationals  who  have  not 
reviously  submitted  claims  to  the  Commission 
•e  advised  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Commis- 
on  as  soon  as  possible.  Legislation  is  now  being 
•nsidered  by  the  Governments  of  Singapore  and 
:  the  Federation  of  Malaya  which  would  pro- 
de  compensation  for  certain  types  of  war  dam- 
i;e  to  property.  It  cannot  now  be  predicted 
nether  the  submission  of  late  claims  will  be 
sirred  upon  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
I  Claims  should  be  addressed,  for  registration, 
t  the  Secretary,  War  Damage  Claims  Commis- 
;on,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federation  of  Malaya. 
iorms  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  same  address. 


Jr  Force  Mission  Agreement 
lith  Haiti  Signed 

There  was  signed  on  January  4,  1949,  by  Eob- 
;t  A.  Lovett,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
oseph  D.  Charles,  Ambassador  of  Haiti  to  the 

nited  States,  an  agreement  providing  for  the 
•itail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
•tates  Air  Force  as  an  advisory  mission  to  serve 
:.  Haiti.  The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force 
pr  four  years  from  the  date  of  signature,  and 
:,ay  be  extended  beyond  that  period  at  the  re- 
uest  of  the  Government  of  Haiti. 
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Discussion  of  Indonesian  Situation  in  Security  Council 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  PHILIP  C  JESSUP1 
Deputy  U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  United  States  Government  can  find  no  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  military  action  taken  by 
the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia.  In  many  impor- 
tant respects,  the  reasons  put  forth  by  the  Nether- 
lands representative  at  the  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  on  December  22nd  in  Paris  and  again 
here  last  Friday  as  to  the  justification  for  their 
action  are  not  supported  by  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices.  In  our  view,  the 
Netherlands  military  action  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Renville  agreement  and  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's resolutions  of  August  1,  1947,  and  November 
1, 1947.2 

As  the  United  States  Delegation  has  frequently 
made  clear,  it  is  our  opinion  that  these  two  Secur- 
ity Council  resolutions  were  adopted  under  the 
provisions  of  article  40,  chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
ter, and  that,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  article 
25  of  the  Charter,  the  Netherlands  Government 
was  and  is  under  obligation  to  comply. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  Se- 
curity Council  was  called  into  session  in  Paris  to 
consider  the  emergency  created  by  the  military 
action  of  the  Dutch  authorities.  The  United 
States,  joining  with  Colombia  and  Syria,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  called  upon  both  par- 
ties to  cease  hostilities  forthwith  and  immedi- 
ately to  withdraw  their  armed  forces  to  their 
respective  sides  of  the  demilitarized  zones  under 
the  Renville  truce  agreement  of  17  January  1948. 
Unfortunately,  the  paragraph  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Council.  The  Council  on  24  December  passed 
the  resolution  calling  upon  the  parties  to  cease 
hostilities  forthwith  and  to  release  the  political 
prisoners  which  had  been  arrested  since  the  18th 
of  December.  Later,  on  December  28th,  the 
Council  passed  an  additional  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Dutch  authorities  to  release  the  political 
prisoners  within  24  hours.  The  Netherlands  rep- 
resentative has  assured  the  Council  that  his  Gov- 
ernment has  complied  with  the  cease-fire  and 
release-of -prisoners  order  of  the  Council.  Neither 
ny  Government  nor  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
consider  they  have  done  so.  The  Committee  has 
reported  on  this  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  report 
hat  there  has  been  satisfactory  compliance  with 
sub-paragraph  (A)  of  the  resolution  of  24  De- 
cember, which  called  on  the  parties  to  cease  hos- 
ilities. 

1anuary23,  1949 


(A)  The  telegram  dispatched  to  territorial 
commanders  in  Java  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Indonesian  Army  at  1700,  29 
December,  1948,  is,  according  to  its  terms,  for 
information  and  cannot  be  construed  as  an  order 
to  'cease  hostilities  forthwith'.  (Paragraph  9 
above).3  The  dissemination  of  the  order  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  territorial  commanders 
in  Java  which  confirmed  the  fact  that  hostilities 
in  Java  had  ended  at  2400  of  31  December  was  be- 
gun at  1845  Batavia  time,  2  January.  (Para- 
graph 9  above).  In  Sumatra  where  a  'special 
emergency  situation'  existed,  the  parallel  order 
disseminated  late  on  4  January  had  an  effective 
time  of  1200,  5  January  1949.  (Paragraph  10 
above) . 

(B)  It  is  noted  that  these  orders  were  issued 
at  a  time  when  the  'operational  phase'  of  military 
activities  presumably  had  been  completed.  (Ap- 
pendices I  and  II  of  Netherlands  letter  of  3  Jan- 
uary, paragraph  4  above).  The  orders  noted 
respectively  that  hostilities  had  terminated  on  31 
December  1948  in  Java  and  on  5  January  1949 
in  Sumatra,  but  charged  the  troops  'carry  out  ac- 
tion against  roving  groups,  bands  of  individuals, 
who  attempt  to  cause  unrest  or,  as  was  stated  by 
our  representative  to  the  Security  Council,  to  act 
against  disturbing  elements,  who  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively  endanger  public  security  or 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  supply  of  food  and 
other  essential  commodities  to  the  needy  popu- 
lation.' The  orders  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
very  type  of  military  action  that  would  be  re- 
quired against  the  Guerilla  resistance  likely  to  be 
offered  by  regular  or  irregular  Republican  forces 
(paragraph  5  and  9  above) . 

(C)  As  a  result  of  the  immobilization  of  its 
military  observers  the  Committee  has  no  first  hand 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  order  discussed 
above. 

(D)  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
orders  issued  more  than  a  week  after  the  adoption 


1  Made  on  Jan.  11,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  For  text  of  the  Renville  agreement  and  a  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  U.N.  Good  Offices  Committee,  see 
Department  of  State  publication  3108. 

3  Parenthetic  citations  are  not  here  printed. 
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of  the  resolution  of  24  December,  and  expressed 
as  they  were,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  satisfac- 
tory compliance  with  sub-paragraph  (A)  of  the 
resolution. 

(E)  There  is  no  channel  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  dissemination  of  the  resolution  of  24 
December  to  the  Government  or  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  Republican  Army  (paragraph  8  above). 
Subparagraph  (b)  of  the  Security  Council's  reso- 
lution of  24  December,  calling  for  the  immediate 
release  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other 
political  prisoners,  has  not  been  implemented.  So 
far  as  the  Committee  is  aware,  President  Sukarno, 
Vice-President  Hatta,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Republican  Government,  who  were  captured 
by  Netherlands  forces  on  19  December,  are  still 
under  detention. 

Despite  the  statements  to  the  Security  Council 
by  the  Netherlands  representative  on  27  and  29 
December,  the  Committee  has  not  been  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  independent  investigations  of  any 
kind  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  the  resolution  of  24  December. 
It  has  been  heard  unofficially  and  informally  that 
certain  military  and  naval  liaison  officers  attached 
to  some  of  the  consular  officials  in  Batavia  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  Netherlands  offer  to  conduct  them  on 
a  tour  of  some  of  the  military  areas  on  5-6  Jan- 
uary. These  officers  are  not  the  military  observers 
of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  and  their  ob- 
servations are  not  available  to  the  Committee,  even 
if  their  tour  was  the  type  of  field  investigation  and 
observation  required  by  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittee." 

The  continuance  of  military  action  of  the 
Netherlands  authorities  after  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  December  24  was  clearly  an  act 
of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  authori- 
ties. No  excuses  offered  by  the  Dutch  Government 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  Security  Council  demands,  both  in 
refusing  to  cease-fire  immediately  and  in  refusing 
to  release  the  political  prisoners  immediately.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  has 
failed  to  relieve  his  Government  from  the  serious 
charges  that  it  has  violated  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations, 

The  purpose  of  the  Security  Council  cease-fire 
order  of  24  December  was  to  stop  the  fighting  in 
Indonesia  immediately  so  that  the  dispute  could 
be  settled  not  by  force,  but  by  the  processes  of 
peaceful  settlement  enjoined  by  the  Charter  on 
Member  States. 

Even  though  members  of  the  Council  were  well 
aware  that  it  was  the  Netherlands  authorities 
which  had  initiated  the  resumption  of  military 
action,  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
called  on  both  parties  to  order  a  cease-fire.    In 
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such  situations  this  is  an  appropriate  form  of  Se-  ! 
curity  Council  resolution  since  the  cessation  must 
be  mutual  no  matter  who  was    responsible    for 
starting  the  fighting. 

It  must  be  assumed  therefore  that  in  ordering  a 
cease-fire,  the  Council  could  only  have  intended 
that  such  an  order  would  apply  equally  and  simul- 
taneously to  both  sides.  The  Council  could  not 
have  expected  one  side  to  comply  unilaterally 
while  the  other  considered  itself  free  to  comply 
at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way  as  it  saw  fit. 
The  continuance  of  military  action  by  the  Nether- 
lands forces  until  all  military  objectives 
have  been  taken  cannot  be  regarded  as  compliance 
with  the  cease-fire  order.  Certainly  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  by  one  side  to  use  its  own  forces 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  side  to  eliminate 
armed  adherents  of  that  side  which  may  so  far 
have  escaped  destruction,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
compliance  with  the  cease-fire  order.  Taking 
these  factors  into  account,  I  am  sure  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  no  intention  of  approving  ac- 
tion consolidating  military  victories  which  them- 
selves were  gained  as  a  result  of  open  defiance  of 
an  order  of  the  Council. 

Probably  the  most  striking  and  clearest  disre- 
gard of  the  orders  of  the  Security  Council  is  to  be 
found  in  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  re- 
lease President  Sukarno  and  Prime  Minister  Hatta 
and  the  other  leading  officials  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Quite  aside  from  the 
disregard  of  the  Security  Council's  resolution  of 
December  28,  which  required  that  these  prisoners 
should  be  released  within  24  hours,  there  is  the 
present  fact  that  these  persons  are  still  not  at 
liberty.  The  Security  Council  cannot  be  expected 
to  accept  the  view  of  the  Netherlands  Government 
that  these  prisoners  have  been  released  because 
they  are  given  a  certain  liberty  of  movement  on 
the  Island  of  Banka.  In  an  archipelago  compris- : 
ing  thousands  of  islands,  liberty  of  movement 
which  is  restricted  to  a  single  island,  one  which, 
I  might  add,  was  under  Netherlands  control  even 
under  the  Renville  truce  agreement,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  Council's 
resolutions  of  December  24  and  28.  The  clear 
intent  of  these  resolutions  was  that  the  high  offi- 
cials of  the  Republican  Government  should  be 
restored  to  a  position  in  which  they  would  be  free 
to  exercise  their  governmental  authority.  The 
minimum  which  would  seem  to  be  called  for  at  this 
moment  is  that  the  President  and  other  interned 
officers  of  the  Republic  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  capitol  and  to  exercise  their  appropriate 
functions  there  free  from  the  constraint  of  any 
occupying  army.  They  should  be  free  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  contact  with  other  officials  of 
their  Government.  They  should  also  be  free  to 
provide  their  own  forces  for  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  Jogjakarta. 
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Further,  my  Government  in  considering  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  dispute  cannot  but  recall 
a  history  of  noncooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  work  of  the  Good  Offices  Com- 
mittee in  Indonesia. 

The  failure  to  achieve  a  political  settlement  and 
the  protracted  negotiations  which  followed  the 
signing  of  the  Renville  agreement  in  January  1948 
brought  about  in  Indonesia  an  increased  tension 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  provocative  incidents  which 
sorely  strained  the  truce.  The  bill  of  particulars 
for  these  actions  has,  over  a  period  of  months,  been 
reported  by  the  Goc  to  the  Council.  From  these 
reports  it  appears  that  even  prior  to  the  resump- 
tion of  military  action  against  the  Republic,  the 
Netherlands  pursued  a  policy  which  had  the  effect 
of  weakening  the  Republic;  working  unneces- 
sary hardship  on  the  population;  isolating  the 
Republican  Government  economically  and  politi- 
cally, and  presenting  it  with  a  prefabricated 
interim  administration  for  Indonesia  with  which 
it  was  to  associate  itself  but  which  it  had  no  part 
in  forming.  My  Government  considers  these 
actions  and  the  Netherlands  failure  to  enter  into 
bona  fide  negotiations  since  May  of  last  year  to  be 
indicative  of  a  reluctance  to  utilize  the  procedure 
for  pacific  settlement  made  available  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  be  in  conflict  with  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Linggadjati  and  Renville 
agreements. 

From  a  purely  pragmatic  point  of  view  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  quick  military  successes  of 
the  Netherlands  forces  will  not  effect  a  solution 
of  the  Indonesian  problem.  The  United  States 
Government  cannot  associate  itself  with  any  aspect 
of  the  Netherlands  military  action.  The  use  of 
force  in  this  situation  makes  the  solution  of  the 
problem  far  more  complex  and  difficult.  The 
problem  remains  a  matter  of  international  con- 
;ern  with  which  the  Security  Council  must  con- 
;inue  to  deal.  It  cannot  be  solved  if  we  begin 
Dn  the  basis  of  acceptance  of  the  fruits  of  the  il- 
egal  use  of  force. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  represents  the  largest 
>ingle  political  factor  in  the  projected  federation 
md  should  therefore  have  a  voice  in  the  formation 
)f  the  federation.  The  Republic  has  a  two-fold 
lature.  Firstly,  it  is  a  political  entity  and  sec- 
ondly, it  is  the  heart  of  Indonesian  nationalism. 
This  latter  attribute  cannot  be  eliminated  by  any 
imount  of  military  force.  The  Netherlands 
jovernment  may  find  that  far  from  assuring  law 
ind  order  in  the  Indies  the  action  they  have  em- 
mrked  upon  may  instead  let  loose  forces  of  terror, 
:haos,  and  sabotage.  It  may  well  be  that  the  only 
victory  will  be  that  of  the  forces  of  anarchy. 

My  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  real  peace 
n  Indonesia  can  be  expected  only  if  there  is  a 
settlement  of  the  political  issues  on  the  basis  of 
he  principles  and  procedures  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
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ties  in  the  Linggadjati  and  Renville  agreements 
and  under  the  auspices  of  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery. 

The  responsibility  for  the  future  rests  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  Netherlands  authorities.  The  Se- 
curity Council  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the  Neth- 
erlands Government  will  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  bring  to  an  end  its  defiance  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  give  its  full  cooperation  to- 
wards a  fair  and  reasonable  solution  of  the  Indo- 
nesian question. 

My  Government  has  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time  devoted  serious  thought  to  the  problem 
and  to  its  proper  solution.  Our  views  are  con- 
tained in  the  plan,  which  our  representative  on 
the  Good  Offices  Committee  submitted  to  the  two 
parties  on  September  10  of  last  year,  and  which 
was  accepted  by  both  of  them  as  a  basis  for  the 
resumption  of  negotiations.  If  Indonesian  leaders 
were  restored  to  their  rightful  position  as  the  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia, free  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  to  negotiate  freely  with  the  Netherlands 
Government  concerning  the  future  of  Indonesia, 
and  if  these  two  Governments  could  proceed  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  this  proposal  in  accord- 
ance with  their  earlier  undertakings,  this  would  be 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  Indonesian  problem. 

A  first  and  fundamental  step  in  this  direction 
should  be  the  fixing  of  a  definite  date  for  the 
holding  of  elections  throughout  all  Indonesia 
with  a  view  to  establishing  the  foundations  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia.  Secondly,  and  also 
of  fundamental  importance,  is  the  fixing  of  a  firm 
date  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia. 

The  elections  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing an  assembly  to  represent  the  people  of  In- 
donesia as  a  provisional  legislature  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  constituent  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  constitution.  The  elections 
should  be  held  by  secret  ballot  with  all  the  safe- 
guards necessary  to  ensure  a  vote  free  from  any 
coercion.  Freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  and  pub- 
lication must  be  guaranteed  as  provided  in  the 
Renville  agreement.  This  program  contemplates 
a  termination  of  the  type  of  military  occupation 
of  the  country  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
Dutch  military  action.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Dutch  armies  should  commence  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for  the  preser- 
vation of  law  and  order  permits.  The  occupation 
must  be  completely  terminated  before  an  effective 
transfer  of  sovereignty  could  take  place. 

My  Government  believes  that  the  length  of 
time  which  should  elapse  between  the  present  and 
the  date  when  elections  should  take  place,  and  also 
the  date  of  transfer  of  sovereignty,  should  be  cal- 
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culated  in  terms  of  months  and  not  in  terms  of 
years.  As  soon  as  elections  have  been  held  and  a 
provisional  regime  set  up,  authority  should  be 
turned  over  progressively  to  the  new  regime  by 
the  Netherlands  Government,  and  the  transfer 
should  have  been  completed  by  the  time  when 
sovereignty  is  assumed  by  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  the  problem  ot  Indone- 
sia remains  a  matter  of  international  concern  with 
which  the  Security  Council  must  continue  to  deal. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
ultimate  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  should,  we  believe,  be  accom- 
plished under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  help  of  the  machinery  it  affords. 
The  Good  Offices  Committee  in  its  report  of  Jan- 
uary 7  has  appropriately  pointed  out  that  it  does 
not  wish  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  seeming  to  ap- 
prove by  its  participation  or  even  its  authentica- 
tion any  settlement  based  on  force  rather  than  on 
true  negotiation.    The  Good  Offices  Committee 
was  created  at  the  outset  as  an  instrument  to 
further  free   negotiations  between  the   parties. 
The  Dutch  action  has  temporarily  suspended  the 
Committee's  ability  to  carry  out  that  function. 
But  the  Council's  agencies  in  the  field  remain  m 
existence  ready  to  carry  out  any  task  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Security  Council.    No  temporary 
suspension  of  the  functioning  of  an  agency  of  the 
Security  Council  can  operate  to  remove  an  estab- 
lished interest  of  the  United  Nations  in  dealing 
with  a  situation  to  which  the  Security  Council 
has  already  addressed  itself.    In  this  connection, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  which  indicates  that  the 
Netherlands  authorities  took  upon  themselves  the 
authority  to  question  whether  the  military  ob- 
servers were  reporting  to  the  Consular  Commis- 
sion or  the  Good  Offices  Committee.    This  is  not 
a  question  which  concerns  the  Netherlands  au- 
thorities.    The  Security  Council  can  utilize  any 
agency  which  it  considers  appropriate,  and  it  is 
the  obligation  of  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
to  cooperate  with  any  and  all  agencies  operating 
under  Security  Council  instructions. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
some  governments  of  states  which  are  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  this  body  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  path  of  achieving  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Indonesia.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Netherlands  Government  for  this  lack  of  suc- 
cess has  already  been  made  clear.  Another  ob- 
stacle has  been  created  by  the  action  of  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  which  has  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  sought  to  obstruct  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  United  Nations.  I  refer  to  the 
Soviet  Union.. 

When  this  question  of  Indonesia  was  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Security  Council  in  Paris,  the  Soviet 
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Union,  speaking  both  through  its  own  representa- : 
tive  and  through  the  Ukrainian  representative, 
followed  its  familiar  procedure  of  endeavoring  to 
cloak  its  own  improper  actions  by  seeking  to  place 
the  blame  on  someone  else.    The  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  representative  of  the 
Ukraine  both  insinuated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  in  some  way  responsible  for 
the  action  of  the  Netherlands  in  resorting  to  hos- 
tilities against  the  Indonesian  Republic.    It  thus 
becomes  necessary  to  point  out  again  certain  salient 
facts.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  took  the  initiative  in 
convening  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Dutch  were 
resorting  to  military  action.     It  was  the  Soviet 
Government  that  prevented  the  Security  Council 
from  acting  promptly  by  insisting  that  the  Council 
meeting  should  be  deferred  for  three  days.    Every 
other  member  of  the  Council  attended  the  meeting 
on  December  20  except  the  two  Soviet  representa- 
tives.   The  United  States  also  took  the  initiative, 
in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  Co- 
lombia and  Syria,  in  proposing  a  resolution  to  the 
Security  Council  to  deal  with  the  situation,  but 
the  Soviet  representative  refused  to  support  this 
resolution.    He  later  tried  to  cover  up  this  furthei 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Security  Council  from  act- 
ing by  introducing  a  resolution  of  his  own  whict 
he  knew  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Council. 

More  fundamental,  however,  than  these  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  in  the  Security  Council  is  the  fad 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  fundamentally  opposed  tx 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  anc 
has  itself  through  the  Communist  Party,  which  is 
of  course,  its  mouthpiece  throughout  the  world 
sought  to  undermine  and  overthrow  this  Govern 
ment     No  one  doubts  that  the  Communists  m  In 
donesia  like  the  Communists  throughout  the  work 
are  responsive  to  and  act  in  accordance  with  in 
structions  from  Moscow.    The  Communist  revol 
against  the  Government  of  President  Sukarn< 
and  Premier  Hatta  was  thus  an  effort  on  the  par 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  overthrow  the  Indo 
nesian  Republic.    Furthermore,  when  the  resump 
tion  of  hostilities  by  the  Netherlands  Governmen 
against  the  Indonesian  Republic  took  place,  tn 
official  Communist  line  as  printed  in  the  Commu 
nist  press  instead  of  deploring  this  action,  open! 
gloated  that  this  action  was  a  punishment  for  tn 
Government  of  President  Sukarno  and  Premie 
Hatta  who  had  successfully  put  down  the  Commu 
nist  revolt.    The  Communist  line,  which  I  agai 
repeat  means  the  line  of  the  Soviet  Governmen 
accused  that  distinguished  statesman  of  the  Ind< 
nesian  Republic,  Dr.  Hatta,  of  being  a  traitor  t 
his  country.     At  the  very  time  when  editona. 
were  appearing  to  this  effect  in  the  Communis 
Party  organ  in  Paris,  the  Soviet  representative  o 
the  Council  sought  to  cover  up  the  actual  polic 
of  his  Government  by  identifying  himself  with  tl 
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Council's  endeavors  to  ensure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Hatta  and  other  political  prisoners.  These  are 
the  facts  on  the  record  which  are  known  to  the 
world  and  which  reveal  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  no  interest  in  supporting  the  Government 
of  the  Indonesian  Republic  or  of  restoring  peace 
to  Indonesia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  following  its 
familiar  tactics  which  it  has  used  in  Korea,  in 
Greece,  and  Berlin,  and  again  now  in  Indonesia, 
and  which  have  been  described  in  the  speeches  of 
many  delegates  in  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  namely,  seeking  to  overthrow  a  lawful 
democratic  government  and  to  undermine  its  au- 
thority. The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  an  in- 
dependent Indonesia.  It  wants  an  Indonesia 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  a  Communist 
minority  taking  its  orders  from  Moscow.    Any- 
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where  in  the  world  when  a  Communist  govern- 
ment climbs  in  through  the  window,  independence 
is  kicked  out  of  the  door. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the 
contrary  has  viewed  with  admiration  the  efforts 
of  the  Indonesian  people  both  in  the  Republic  and 
elsewhere  to  gain  their  independence  and  has  stead- 
fastly sought  to  support  them.  It  still  takes  that 
position  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  taken 
the  lead  in  endeavoring  in  the  Security  Council 
and  in  the  Good  Offices  Committee  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  Indonesian  Republic  and  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment and  to  establish  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  as  one  of  the  fully  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent peoples  of  the  world. 


Significant  Developments  in  the  United  Nations 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  notion  of  handling  international  problems 
through  multilateral  machinery  is  clearly  a  mod- 
ern concept.  Traditionally,  governments  have 
done  their  business  with  each  other  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  joining  in  groups  only  for  the  purpose  of 
commitments  for  joint  defense,  for  fighting  non- 
local wars,  and  for  agreeing  upon  peace  arrange- 
ments. However,  such  military  collaboration  rep- 
resents a  clear  exception  to  the  general  rule.  For 
centuries,  the  normal  handling  of  problems 
among  countries  has  been  almost  entirely  by  direct 
negotiation,  one  with  another. 

The  first  venture  of  the  United  States  into  a 
multilateral  arrangement  was  in  1865,  when  a 
group  of  11  nations  having  shipping  interests  en- 
tered into  a  joint  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  to  build  and  maintain  the  Cape  Spartel 
lighthouse  in  his  territory  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  this  innovation  in  international  affairs  arose 
because  the  Sultan  of  that  day,  being  without  a 
naval  or  commercial  marine,  had  no  apparent  in- 
terest in  limiting  the  bounty  of  nature  which 
reached  his  people  in  the  form  of  shipwrecks  along 
his  coast.  We  are  still  contributing  about  $1,000 
a  year  to  this  enterprise. 

Our  first  real  venture  into  an  international  or- 
ganization was  in  1874,  when  we  joined  the 
General  Postal  Union.  Shortly  thereafter,  we 
joined  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  in  Paris.  In  1882  we  subscribed  to  the 
Geneva  convention  of  1864  which  established  the 
Red  Cross.    By  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  had 
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accepted  about  five  other  international  conven- 
tions, all  very  specific  and  limited  in  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  early  multilateral 
projects  was  the  invitation  which  Secretary  of 
State  Blaine  issued  in  1888  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  confer- 
ence "to  consider  measures  for  preserving  the 
peace,"  the  formation  of  a  customs  union,  better 
communications,  a  common  silver  coin,  and  other 
uniform  matters  in  the  fields  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, patents,  and  copyrights,  etc.  Although 
the  recommendations  of  this  conference  were 
largely  nullified  by  the  failure  of  the  governments 
to  take  action,  it  did  give  rise  to  the  forerunner 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  area  covered  by  such  arrangements 
was  only  slowly  and  slightly  extended  so  far  as 
United  States  participation  was  concerned.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  a  great  step  forward  in 
broadening  the  area  for  multilateral  action,  but 
except  as  observers,  it  gave  us  very  little  experi- 
ence in  this  method  of  carrying  on  international 
relations. 

It  is  still  true  that  most  international  business 
is  done  on  a  bilateral  basis.  However,  the  last 
three  years  have  seen  the  multilateral  approach 
mushroom  to  significant  proportions,  not  only  sub- 
stituting for  or  supplementing  the  bilateral  ap- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  in  New  York  City  on  Jan.  11,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Thorp  is  U.  S. 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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proach,  but  also  extending  the  area  of  interna- 
tional interest  and  responsibility.  These  three 
years  constitute  an  extraordinary  period  of  crea- 
tion of  international  machinery;  a  tremendous 
experiment  in  political  and  social  engineering. 
Something  new  has  been  added  in  this  world  of 
ours,  a  world  which  obviously  needed  something 
new. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  render  a  quick  judgment  on 
this  new  experiment,  based  upon  its  obvious  diffi- 
culty in  finding  quick  and  final  solutions  to  cer- 
tain so-called  political  problems.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  discuss  these  situations,  although  we 
must  not  forget  that  some  have  been  solved  and 
others  have  been  substantially  contained  by  the 
existence  and  operations  of  the  United  Nations. 
To  judge  in  this  area,  one  would  need  to  speculate 
as  to  the  possible  course  of  events  if  these  same 
situations  had  been  exposed  only  to  secret  pres- 
sures and  alliances  without  any  forum  where  po- 
sitions had  to  be  taken  publicly. 

But,  at  this  moment  I  am  not  concerned  with 
evaluating  these  particular  incidents  in  terms  of 
hypothetical  history,  but  shall  rather  point  out 
certain  simple  and  basic  facts  about  the  new  ex- 
periment which  are  less  headline  worthy  but  quite 
as  significant. 

First,  the  fact  of  international  organization 
as  a  going  concern.  There  is  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  with  its  three  Councils,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Reporting  to 
them  are  many  commissions,  subcommissions, 
committees,  and  working  groups.  There  are  thir- 
teen specialized  agencies  in  preparatory  or  final 
form,  each  with  its  many  meetings  of  technicians 
and  specialists. 

Last  year  at  Lake  Success,  2,398  meetings  were 
held.  At  the  Geneva  office  of  the  United  Nations 
there  were  1,837  meetings.  There  were  well  over  a 
thousand  meetings  at  other  places,  but  at  these  two 
alone,  on  the  basis  of  a  5-day  week  with  no  holi- 
days, the  total  represents  an  average  of  more 
than  16  meetings  per  day.  To  this  must  also  be 
added  the  activity  of  international  investigating 
groups.  Merely  in  terms  of  exposure  of  national 
representatives  one  to  the  other,  this  great  organ- 
ized effort  represents  a  tremendous  new  factor  in 
the  world. 

The  area  of  subject  matter  covered  in  these 
groups  is  also  extraordinary.  It  may  be  a  prob- 
lem concerning  the  allocation  of  coal  in  Europe, 
or  the  control  of  the  opium  trade,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  methods  for  dealing  with  floods  in  Asia,  or 
the  performance  of  some  administering  authority 
over  an  area  under  the  trusteeship  system.  It 
includes  the  operating  of  a  project  to  improve 
weather  reporting,  to  feed  starving  children,  to 
assist  refugees  to  be  repatriated,  to  stop  a  threat- 
ening epidemic,  and  to  survey  the  needs  of  an  un- 
der-developed country.    Debates  go  on  for  what 
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seems  often  an  interminable  period,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  describe  these  organizations  as  mere  debating 
societies.  There  has  been  tangible  accomplish- 
ment of  substantial  proportions,  with  prospects 
for  greatly  increased  effectiveness  as  the  period  of 
initial  organization  comes  to  an  end.  These  are 
going  andproducing  concerns. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  picture  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  frequently  of 
its  satellites,  to  participate  in  many  of  these  varied 
activities.  Only  recently  the  Soviet  Union  took 
the  place  reserved  for  it  on  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. Of  all  the  new  specialized  agencies,  it  has 
joined  only  the  World  Health  Organization.  In 
large  part,  this  would  seem  to  derive  from  an  un- 
fortunate phobia  against  disclosure  and  a  desire 
to  keep  contact  with  the  non-Soviet  world  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  impor- 
tant fact  of  working  together,  with  its  correlary, 
the  free  exchange  of  information,  is  at  its  least 
effectiveness  in  connection  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  relations  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  although  uni- 
versal cooperation  is  of  course  the  Charter  s  ideal, 
cooperation  among  forty  to  sixty  countries,  the 
usual  membership  of  a  specialized  agency,  must 
not  be  undervalued  as  an  accomplishment  of  major 
significance. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  clearly  playing  our 
part.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  the  most  active  participant  in  the 
total  effort.  This  cannot  help  but  have  its  reper- 
cussions upon  our  understanding  of,  and  position 
in,  international  matters.  It  also  creates  serious 
problems  for  us,  problems  of  time,  energy,  and 
personnel ;  but  that  is  another  story. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we  must  recognize 
the  rise  of  the  small  countries.  They  are  partici- 
pating in  international  affairs  as  they  never  did  or 
could  before.  And  with  the  general  principle 
being  one  country,  one  vote,  they  have  a  new 
importance  in  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  group  which  recently  undertook  a 
special  study  of  the  Berlin  currency  problem  con- 
sisted of  Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  China, 
Colombia,  and  Syria. 

Carl  Becker  once  wrote  an  essay  in  fiction  form 
called  "Spirit  of  76".  It  was  about  a  conserva- 
tive Dutchman  in  early  New  York  named  Jeremiah 
Winkoop,  who  was  quite  content  with  British  rule. 
He  would  never  have  approved  of  the  American 
revolution.  But  step  by  step,  without  any  reali- 
zation of  the  distance  which  he  was  traveling, 
events  caused  his  attitude  to  change  almost  im- 
perceptibly until  he  could  make  the  final  break 
without  difficulty,  and  he  found  himself  ready  to 
fight  for  independence.  This  is  an  important 
social  process,  the  evolution  of  attitudes  by  grad- 
ualness.  International  cooperation  is  going  on  iD 
many  fields  and  this  process  should  make  inter- 
national cooperation  easier  and  easier  over  a  wider 
and  wider  area. 
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This  same  process  of  gradualness  has  meaning 
for  those  who  talk  of  Western  union.  They 
should  not  be  surprised  that  the  distance  is  greater 
than  can  be  leapt  today.  But  economic  union  is 
developing,  and  defense  union  is  developing. 
These  countries  are  working  together  as  they 
never  have  before.  These  are  the  steps  which 
make  the  ultimate  achievement  possible. 

To  return  to  the  United  Nations,  these  thou- 
sands of  meetings,  these  problems  which  are  solved 
through  concerted  effort,  all  strengthen  the  notion 
of  international  responsibility  and  international 
cooperation.  This  is  a  new  element  in  the  world 
of  international  affairs. 

A  second  obvious  fact,  but  also  one  worth  noting, 
is  the  creation  by  the  various  governments  of  more 
or  less  permanent  representation  to  the  United 
Nations  and,  even  more  important,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  civil  service.  All  this 
is  in  such  an  early  stage  that  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  judge  its  significance.  However,  it  does  mean 
that  a  group  of  individuals  of  more  than  average 
competence  are  specifically  assigned  to  making  the 
new  international  machinery  work.  As  to  the  per- 
manent representatives,  anyone  who  has  partici- 
pated in  such  activities  knows  that  complete 
strangers  make  slow  progress,  and  that  as  famili- 
arity develops,  time  and  energy  can  be  saved,  and 
there  is  a  somewhat  greater  possibility  of  accom- 
plishment. It  is  also  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
most  delegates  seem  to  have  some  reluctance  to 
give  the  same  speech  twice  to  the  same  audience. 
More  important,  these  permanent  representatives 
become  contact  points  between  the  individual 
governments  and  the  international  organization 
which  greatly  increase  the  intimacy  and  effective- 
ness of  the  relationship. 

I  should  like  to  stress  even  more  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  civil  service,  consisting 
of  individuals  who  have  taken  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  their  international  occupation.  There  have 
been  international  secretariats  before,  but  they 
have  consisted  mostly  of  technical  specialists 
working  in  international  organizations  with  little 
political  significance.  Even  the  League  Secre- 
tariat, which  was  decidedly  limited  in  size,  took  a 
somewhat  passive  role,  except  as  it  operated  in 
some  field  of  rather  narrow  specialization. 

The  new  international  civil  service,  however,  is 
on  quite  a  different  scale.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  United  Nations  had  about  3,500 
so-called  permanent  employees  in  Lake  Success 
and  Geneva,  and  many  more  located  at  other  places. 
It  also  had  a  substantial  group  of  temporary  em- 
ployees varying  from  time  to  time  according  to 
need.  The  specialized  agencies  may  have  as  many 
more  on  their  combined  staffs. 

These  staffs  have  a  most  important  role  to  play. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  it  is  a 
most  wasteful  process  for  government  representa- 
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tives  to  meet  and  endeavor  to  deal  with  a  problem 
de  novo.  In  most  instances,  an  analysis  giving 
relevant  facts  and  background  and  even  suggested 
solutions  can  not  only  save  time  but  lead  to  wiser 
results.  The  problems  brought  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  for  example,  are  more  and 
more  being  referred  to  the  secretariat  for  prelimi- 
nary exploration  and  analysis,  and  even  for  the 
preparation  of  tentative  draft  conventions  or 
agreements.  If  the  new  machinery  is  to  work, 
the  secretariat  must  take  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility. Furthermore,  and  this  applies  particularly 
to  the  specialized  agencies,  the  joint  staffs  must 
carry  on  the  manifold  operations  between  meetings 
of  the  appropriate  governing  body. 

Obviously,  an  international  civil  service  cannot 
be  built  over  night,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  the 
various  staffs  are  as  good  as  they  are.  Neverthe- 
less, they  must  be  strengthened.  If  we  hope  for 
quality  results,  we  must  provide  quality  people. 
Here,  the  competing  demand  throughout  the  world 
for  the  limited  number  of  qualified  and  responsible 
individuals  is  tragically  evident.  There  are  not 
enough  to  supply  the  needs  in  private  life,  in  gov- 
ernments themselves,  and  in  the  international  field, 
but  we  can  at  least  hope  that  the  unsatisfied  de- 
mand will  tend  to  increase  the  supply.  However, 
this  fact  is  clear:  There" now  exists  a  group  of 
carefully  selected  persons,  often  with  very  high 
competence,  pledged  to  devoting  their  best  energies 
to  making  international  cooperation  work.  This 
is  a  new  element  in  the  world  of  international 
affairs. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  first  purpose 
stated  in  chapter  I,  article  1,  is  to  maintain  the 
peace.  With  the  development  of  global  war,  it 
is  obvious  that  peace  is  fundamental  to  all  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  world  betterment.  But  the 
San  Francisco  founding  fathers  did  not  stop  there. 
They  placed  on  the  new  organization  other  re- 
sponsibilities, one  of  which  is  "to  achieve  inter- 
national cooperation  in  solving  international 
problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  hu- 
manitarian character,  and  in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all".  With  such  a 
mandate,  no  organization  can  be  reduced  to  routine 
or  mechanical  operation.  It  must  live  also  in  the 
world  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  use  time  efficiently  in  international  meet- 
ings. Coming  from  different  backgrounds,  in- 
cluding differences  in  parliamentary  practice,  we 
waste  many  hours  in  problems  of  procedure.  We 
must  also  spend  time  on  routine  but  nevertheless 
important  matters  like  budgets,  coordination,  and 
the  determination  of  priorities.  In  the  earlier 
years,  much  time  was  spent  on  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  jurisdiction.  However,  at  least  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  more  and  more  time 
is  now  being  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ideas. 
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Last  February,  an  analysis  by  the  secretariat  con- 
cerning the  world  economic  situation  touched  off 
a  discussion  of  such  esoteric  subjects  in  economic 
theory  as  capital  formation,  inflation,  balances  of 
payments,  and  index  numbers.  In  the  July  meet- 
ing, although  the  necessary  actions  in  the  area  of 
housekeeping  were  taken,  there  was  even  more 
discussion  on  the  theoretical  level. 

The  greatest  debates  about  ideas  come  in  the 
debates  about  ideals.  In  all  probability,  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  will 
be  recorded  in  history  because  of  its  approval  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
That  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations, 
with  their  different  religions  and  cultures,  could 
agree  on  such  a  document  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Probably  no  government  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  Declaration  in  its  final  form.  Certainly  no 
country  today  is  living  up  to  the  Declaration.  But 
it  is  the  composite  view  of  the  many  individuals 
and  governments  who  contributed  to  its  formula- 
tion. It  is  a  great  document,  deserving  to  be 
placed  as  a  statement  of  man's  high  hopes  with 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  in  France,  and  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  single  out  any  one 
article  for  comment,  since  so  many  are  overlap- 
ping and  supplementary  to  each  other.  Never- 
theless, I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
article  26  because  of  your  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  education.    This  article  reads  as  follows : 

Article  26.  1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  education. 
Education  shall  be  free,  at  least  in  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  stages.  Elementary  education  shall  be  com- 
pulsory. Technical  and  professional  education  shall  be 
made  generally  available  and  higher  education  shall  be 
equally  accessible  to  all  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

2.  Education  shall  be  directed  to  the  full  development 
of  the  human  personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  It 
shall  promote  understanding,  tolerance  and  friendship 
among  all  nations,  racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall 
further  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

3.  Parents  have  a  prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

This  is  the  final  wording,  reached  after  many 
weeks  of  discussion  of  this  article  by  Committee 
3,  the  so-called  Social  and  Humanitarian  Com- 
mittee, and  subsequently  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  Paris. 

I  might  add  that  general  provisions  concern- 
ing nondiscrimination  appear  in  article  2  of  the 
Declaration  and  therefore  were  not  repeated  in 
article  26.    Article  2  provides : 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set 
forth  in  this  declaration,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  politi- 
cal or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth  or  other  status. 

The  Social  Committee  had  before  it  a  draft 
declaration  which  had  been  worked  out  over  a 
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two-year  period  by  the  15  members  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  on  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
been  the  American  member  and  the  chairman. 
The  Social  Committee  was  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  therefore  had  58  members.  Despite 
the  excellence  of  the  original  draft,  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  representatives  in  this  project  was 
shown  by  the  dozens  of  amendments  which  were 
proposed  and  the  fact  that  the  Committee  de- 
voted 85  meetings  to  the  Declaration  before  it  was 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  for  action. 
In  the  Assembly,  48  members  voted  for  the  Dec- 
laration, 9  abstained,  and  none  voted  against. 

As  to  article  26,  some  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  primarily  verbal  in  character,  such  as 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  say  "to  combat  in- 
tolerance" rather  than  "to  promote  tolerance." 
One  suggestion  supported  by  several  representa- 
tives was  that  the  right  of  education  should  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  natural  talents,  merit, 
and  the  desire  to  utilize  the  resources  which  the 
state  or  the  community  could  provide  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  individuals — a  plug  for  vocational 
training. 

There  was  much  debate  as  to  whether  the  word 
"compulsory"  could  properly  appear  in  a  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  even  when  it  applied  to 
elementary  education.  There  was  also  prolonged 
discussion  as  to  the  levels  to  which  education 
should  be  free.  The  question  of  whether  or  not! 
parents  might  choose  the  kind  of  education  forj 
their  children  also  provoked  debate,  with  one  sug- 
gestion being  so  specific  as  to  give  parents  the; 
right  "to  determine  the  religious  and  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  which  their  children  should  be: 
educated."  Another  delegate  was  concerned 
that  the  right  to  free  education  might  not  safe- 
guard the  right  to  choose  education  in  a  private 
school.  Another  was  concerned  that  the  uncondi-i 
tional  compulsory  requirement  might  be  regarded, 
as  applying  to  adults  if  they  had  never  had  ele- 
mentary schooling  in  their  youth. 

In  all,  30  delegates  took  part  in  the  debate  on 
this  single  article.  As  you  would  expect,  the  dis- 
cussion turned  mostly  around  the  three  issues  ofj 
the  extent  to  which  education  should  be  free,  the 
extent  to  which  education  should  be  compulsory, 
and  the  degree  of  authority  which  parents  might 
exert.  The  important  fact  is  that  when  the  article 
as  a  whole  was  finally  put  to  a  vote,  after  many 
amendments  had  been  voted  on  and  some  accepted' 
and  others  rejected,  there  were  no  negative  votes 
and  only  two  abstentions.  To  you  who  are  leadersi 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  who  may  feel  that 
the  article  is  quite  limited  in  its  objective,  remem- 
ber that  this  is  an  article  to  apply  to  every  nation! 
in  the  world.  For  the  world,  it  is  a  great  stepj 
forward. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  not  bind- 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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The  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council 


FOUR-POWER  DRAFT  RESOLUTION' 


The  General  Assembly 

Having  considered  the  report  of  its  Interim 
Committee  upon  the  problem  of  voting  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and 

Exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by 
Article  10  of  the  Charter  to  discuss  any  question 
within  the  scope  of  the  Charter  or  relating  to  the 
functions  of  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  Security  Council 
thereon, 

1.  Recommends  to  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  that,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  de- 
cisions which  the  Security  Council  may  deem  pro- 
cedural the  decisions  set  forth  in  the  attached 
Annex  be  deemed  procedural  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Security  Council  conduct  their  business 
accordingly, 

2.  Recommends  to  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  that  they  seek  agreement 
among  themselves  upon  what  possible  decisions  by 
the  Security  Council  they  might  forbear  to  exer- 
cise their  veto,  when  seven  affirmative  votes  have 
already  been  cast  in  the  Council,  giving  favourable 


consideration  to  the  list  of  such  decisions  con- 
tained in  Conclusion  2,  Part  IV  of  the  Interim 
Committee's  report. 

3.  Recommends  to  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  in  order  to  avoid  impair- 
ment of  the  usefulness  and  prestige  of  the  Security 
Council  through  excessive  use  of  the  veto. 

(a)  To  consult  together  wherever  feasible  upon 
important  decisions  to  be  taken  by  the  Security 
Council. 

(b)  To  consult  together  wherever  feasible  before 
a  vote  is  taken  if  their  unanimity  is  essential  to 
effective  action  by  the  Security  Council. 

(c)  If  there  is  not  unanimity,  to  exercise  the 
veto,  only  when  they  consider  the  question  of  vital 
importance,  taking  into  account  the  interest  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole,  and  to  state  upon  what 
ground  they  consider  this  condition  to  be  present. 

4.  Recommends  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  in  agreements  conferring  functions 
on  the  Security  Council  such  conditions  of  voting 
within  this  body  be  provided  as  would  to  the  great- 
est extent  feasible  exclude  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members. 


ANNEX 

{Decisions  deemed  procedural) 


Decision  to  postpone  consideration  of  or  voting 
on  a  recommendation  of  a  State  for  membership 
until  the  next  occasion  for  the  consideration  of 
applications. 

Submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  any 
questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Request  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  make  a  recommendation  on  a  dis- 
pute or  situation  in  respect  of  which  the  Security 
Council  is  exercising  the  functions  assigned  to  it 
in  the  Charter. 

Consent  to  notification  by  the  Secretary-General 
to  the  General  Assembly  or  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  matters  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  which  are  be- 
ing dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council. 

Consent  to  notification  by  the  Secretary-General 
to  the  General  Assembly  or  to  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  any  matters  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
with  which  the  Security  Council  ceases  to  deal. 

Request  to  the  Secretary-General  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

January  23,  1949 


Approval  of  credentials  of  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Approval  of  annual  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Submission  and  approval  of  special  reports  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Organization  of  the  Security  Council  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  it  to  function  continuously. 

Arrangement  of  the  holding  of  periodic 
meetings. 

Holding  of  meetings  at  places  other  than  the 
seat  of  the  United  Nations. 

Establishment  of  such  subsidiary  organs  as  the 
Security  Council  deems  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

Steps  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
sidiary organ:  appointment  of  members,  terms 
of  reference,  interpretation  of  terms  of  reference, 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.24/20,  Nov.  26,  1948.  Draft  resolution 
presented  to  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee  by  China, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Dec.  4.  General  Assembly 
action  was  deferred  until  the  second  part  of  the  session. 
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reference  of  questions  for  study,  approval  of  rules 
of  procedure.  However,  the  approval  of  the 
terms  of  reference  of  such  subsidiary  organs 
should  require  the  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members  if  the  subsidiary  organ  were  given  au- 
thority to  take  steps  which,  if  taken  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  would  be  subject  to  the  "veto",  or 
if  the  conferring  of  such  authority  would  consti- 
tute a  non-procedural  decision. 

Adoption  of  rules  of  procedure : 

Decisions  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure  and  de- 
cisions in  application  of  the  provisional  rules  of 
procedure,  not  contained  elsewhere  in  the  list: 

(1)  Overruling  of  ruling  of  the  President  on  a 
point  of  order  (rule  30) . 

(2)  Order  of  principal  motions  and  draft  reso- 
lutions (rule  32). 

(3)  To  suspend  the  meeting;  to  adjourn  the 
meeting;  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  a  certain  day 
or  hour;  to  postpone  discussion  of  the  question 
to  a  certain  day  or  indefinitely  (rule  33). 

(4)  Order  in  which  amendments  to  motions  or 
draft  resolutions  are  to  be  voted  upon  (rule  36). 

(5)  Kequest  to  members  of  the  Secretariat  or 
to  other  persons  for  information  or  for  other  as- 
sistance (rule  39). 

(6)  Publication  of  documents  in  any  language 
other  than  the  official  languages  (rule  47). 

(7)  To  hold  a  meeting  in  private  (rule  48). 

(8)  To  determine  what  records  shall  be  kept 
of  a  private  meeting  (rule  51). 

(9)  To  approve  important  corrections  to  the 
records  (rule  52). 

(10)  To  grant  access  to  the  records  of  private 
meetings  to  authorized  representatives  of  other 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  (rule  56). 

(11)  To  determine  which  records  and  docu- 
ments shall  be  made  available  to  other  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  shall  be  made  public, 
and  which  shall  remain  confidential  (rule  57). 

Adoption  of  method  of  selecting  the  President. 

Participation  without  vote  of  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  not  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  discussion  of  any  question  brought  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  whenever  the  Security 
Council  considers  that  the  interests  of  those  Mem- 
bers are  specially  affected. 

Invitation  to  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  or 
to  any  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  to  participate  without  vote  in  the  discus- 
sion relating  to  a  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

Enunciation  of  conditions  for  such  participa- 


tion of  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Decision  whether  a  state  not  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  has  accepted  the  conditions 
deemed  just  by  the  Security  Council  for  partici- 
pation under  Article  32. 

Approval  of  credentials  of  representatives  oj 
States  invited  under  Articles  31  and  32  of  thi 
Charter  and  rule  39  of  the  provisional  rules  dsl 
procedure. 

Decision  to  remind  members  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Charter. 

Establishment  of  procedures  for  the  hearing  oi 
disputes  or  situations.  I 

Request  for  information  on  the  progress  or  tht 
results  of  resort  to  peaceful  means  of  settlement. 

Deletion  of  a  question  from  the  list  of  question; 
of  which  the  Security  Council  is  seized. 

Decision  to  consider  and  discuss  a  dispute  or  ij 
situation  brought  before  the  Security  Counci 
(adoption  of  the  agenda). 

Decision  whether  a  State  not  a  Member  of  th 
United  Nations  has  accepted,  for  the  purposes  o; 
the  dispute  which  it  desires  to  bring  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  Security  Council,  the  obligations  o 
pacific  settlement  provided  in  the  Charter. 

Invitation  to  a  Member  of  the  United  Nation 
not  a  member  of  the  Security  Council  to  partici 
pate  in  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  con 
cerning  the  employment  of  contingents  of  tha 
Member's  armed  forces. 

Approval  of  rules  of  procedure  and  organiza 
tion  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

Request  for  assistance  from  the  Economic  an« 
Social  Council. 

Decision  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  th 
Trusteeship  Council  to  perform  those  functions  o, 
the  United  Nations  under  the  Trusteeship  Syster: 
relating  to  political,  economic,  social  and  educa 
tional  matters  in  the  strategic  areas. 

Decision  to  dispense,  on  grounds  of  security 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  : 

Request  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  c 
choosing  one  name  for  each  vacant  seat  in  th; 
International  Court. 

Fixation  of  a  period  within  which  those  men 
bers  of  the  Court  who  have  already  been  electe 
shall  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  by  selectio 
from  among  those  candidates  who  have  obtaine 
votes  either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  to 
Security  Council. 

Fixation  of  the  date  of  the  election  to  fill  vacai 
cies  in  the  International  Court. 
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tudy  of  Methods  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Cooperation 
i  the  Political  Field 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED ' 


The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities,  under  Articles  13 
paragraph  1  a),  and  11  (paragraph  1),  of  the 
harter,  to  promote  international  co-operation  in 
le  political  field  and  to  make  recommendations 
ith  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  the  main- 
snance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and 

Noting  that  the  efficacy  of  the  General  Act  of  26 
eptember  1928  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
ational  disputes  is.impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
rgans  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Perma- 
ent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  which  it 
ifers  have  now  disappeared, 

Noting  that  the  amendments  hereafter  men- 
oned  are  of  a  nature  to  restore  to  the  General 
.ct  its  original  efficacy, 

Noting  that  these  amendments  will  only  apply 
3  between  States  having  acceded  to  the  General 
xt  as  thus  amended,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will 
ot  affect  the  rights  of  such  States,  parties  to  the 
.ct  as  established  on  26  September  1928,  as  should 
laim  to  invoke  it  in  so  far  as  it  might  still  be 
perative, 

Instructs    the    Secretary-General    to    prepare 

revised  text  of  the  General  Act,  including  the 
mendments  mentioned  hereafter,  and  to  hold  it 
pen  to  accession  by  States,  under  the  title 
Revised  General  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
international  Disputes" : 

.mendments  to  be  made  to  the  General  Act  of 
6  September  1928 

(a)  In  article  6,  the  words  "to  the  Acting  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations" 
lall  be  replaced  by  "to  the  President  of  the 
reneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  or,  if  the 
itter  is  not  in  session,  to  the  last  President". 

(b)  In  articles  9,  43  (paragraph  2),  44,  45  and 
r,  the  words  "of  the  League  of  Nations",  or  the 
ords  "of  the  League",  shall  be  replaced  by  "of 
le  United  Nations". 

(c)  In  articles  17,  18,  19,  20,  23,  28,  30,  33,  34, 
5,  37  and  41,  the  words  "Permanent  Court  of  In- 
tranational Justice"  shall  be  replaced  by  "Inter- 
itional  Court  of  Justice". 

(d)  The  text  of  article  42  shall  be  replaced  by 
le  following  provision : 

"The  present  General  Act  shall  bear  the  date  .  .  . 
late  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly)." 

(e)  The  text  of  paragraph  1  of  article  43  shall 
i  replaced  by  the  following  provision : 
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"1.  The  present  General  Act  shall  be  open  to 
accession  by  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  the  non-member  States  which  shall  have  become 
parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  or  to  which  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  have  communicated  a  copy 
for  this  purpose." 

(f )  In  article  43  (paragraph  3) ,  the  words  "The 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations"  shall 
be  replaced  by  "The  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations",  and  the  words  "the  Assembly  of 
League  of  Nations"  shall  be  replaced  by  "the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations". 

(g)  The  text  of  article  46  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  following  provision : 

"A  copy  of  the  present  General  Act,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat.  A 
certified  true  copy  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  non-member  States  which  shall 
have  become  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  and  to  those  designated 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations." 

B 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities,  under  Articles 
13  (paragraph  la),  and  11  (paragraph  1),  of  the 
Charter,  to  promote  international  co-operation  in 
the  political  field  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security,  and  in 
discharge  of  its  functions  under  Article  10  of  the 
Charter, 

Noting  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  it  has  caused  to  be  studied,  whereby  cases 
were  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  by  a  rapporteur  who  had  the  function  of 
a  conciliator,  and  that  this  practice  allowed  private 
conversations  among  the  parties  and  the  rappor- 
teur and  avoided  the  crystallization  of  views  that 
tend  to  result  from  taking  a  stated  public  position, 

Noting  that  the  Security  Council  has  already 
made  use  of  a  similar  procedure,  and 

Deeming  it  desirable  that  such  a  practice  should 
be  developed  in  the  Security  Council  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  of  pacific  settlement  and  also 

^.N.  doc.  A/AC.24/38,  Dec.  10,  1948.  Draft  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee  on  Dec. 
9,  1948.    General  Assembly  action  was  deferred. 
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as  a  means  for  the  better  preparation  of  cases 
presented  to  the  Security  Council, 

Recommends  that  the  Security  Council  should 
examine  the  utility  and  desirability  of  adopting 
the  following  practice: 

After  a  situation  or  dispute  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  representatives  on  the  Security 
Council,  in  accordance  with  rule  6  of  the  provi- 
sional rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council 
and  not  later  than  immediately  after  the  opening 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  parties  concerned, 

(a)  The  parties  shall  be  invited  to  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council ; 

(b)  They  shall  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  Security  Council  to  act  as  rappor- 


teur or  conciliator  for  the  case.  The  representative 
so  agreed  upon  may  be  the  President  or  any  other 
representative  on  the  Council  who  will  thereupon 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  undertake  the 
function  of  rapporteur  or  conciliator.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  inform  the  Security  Council  whether  a 
rapporteur  or  conciliator  has  been  appointed ; 

(c)  If  a  rapporteur  or  conciliator  is  appointed, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Security  Council  to 
abstain  from  further  action  on  the  case  for  a  rea- 
sonable interval  during  which  actual  efforts  at 
conciliation  are  in  progress; 

(d)  The  rapporteur  or  conciliator  so  agreed 
upon  and  appointed  shall  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  situation  or  dispute,  and  shall  m  due  course 
report  to  the  Security  Council. 


Meeting  of  Security  Council  Committee  on  Palestine 

{REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  > 


7  January  191$ 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Palestinian  Question. 

The  Committee  met  at  Lake  Success  at  10.30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  7  January  1949,  pursuant  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  29  Decem- 
ber 1948  (document  S/1169)  "to  consider  the 
situation  in  Southern  Palestine  and  to  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  have  by  that  date  complied  with 
the  present  resolution  and  with  the  resolutions  of 
4  and  16  November". 

The  Committee  considered  the  Report  ot  the 


Acting  Mediator  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Cease-Fire  Agreement  in  the  Negev 
(document  S/1187)  and  heard  Statements  from 
the  Acting  Mediator  and  his  Chief  of  Stall  ol 
Truce  Supervision.  The  Committee  also  heard 
statements  from  the  representatives  of  Egypt  and 

After  some  discussion  the  Committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  no  further  action  by  it  was  required 
at  the  moment,  and  decided  that  the  Chairman 
should  so  report  to  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  [etc.] 

Finn  Moe 

Chairman  of  the  Security  Council 
Committee  on  the  Palestinian  Question 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  MEETING' 


The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Mediator  (document  S/1152)  on  the  hostilities 
which  broke  out  in  Southern  Palestine  on  the 

Calls  upon  the  Governments  concerned : 

(i)  to  order  an  immediate  cease-fire ; 

(ii)  to  implement  without  further  delay  the 
resolution  of  the  4  November  and  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Acting  Mediator  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  5  (1)  of  that  resolution;  and 

(iii)  to  allow  and  facilitate  the  complete  super- 
vision of  the  truce  by  the  United  Nations 
observers ; 

1  U.N.  doc.  S/1191,  Jan.  7, 1949. 

2  UN.  doc.  S/1169,  Dec.  29,  1948. 
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Instructs  the  Committee  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed on  the  4  November  to  meet  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  the  7  January  to  consider  the  situation 
in  Southern  Palestine  and  to  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Governments  concerned 
have  by  that  date  complied  with  the  present  reso- 
lution and  with  the  resolutions  of  4  and  1C 
November ; 

Invites  Cuba  and  Norway  to  replace  as  from  1 
January  the  two  retiring  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee (Belgium  and  Colombia) ;  and 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  members  of  th< 
Conciliation  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  on  the  11  December  will  nominal 
their  representatives  and  establish  the  Commis 
sion  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


The  Security  Council  in  1948 

[Released  to  the  press  December  30  by  the 
U.N.  Department  of  Public  Information] 

Completing  its  third  year  of  existence,  the  Se- 
curity Council  held  168  meetings  in  1948,  of  which 
11  were  private. 

Of  the  total  of  168  meetings,  128  were  held  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  at  Lake 
Success  (the  last  on  30  August)  and  40  in  Paris 
where  the  Council  moved  for  the  duration  of  the 
third  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  After  the 
Assembly  adjourned  on  12  December,  the  Council, 
according  to  a  previous  decision,  continued  to 
meet  in  Paris  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will 
resume  its  work  at  Lake  Success  not  earlier  than 
on  6  January  1949.  The  first  meeting  in  Paris 
took  place  on  16  September,  the  last  on  29  De- 
cember. 

The  membership  of  the  Security  Council  in  1948 
consisted  of  Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  Colom- 
bia, Syria,  and  the  Ukraine  in  addition  to  the 
five  permanent  members  (China,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.) .  On  1  January 
1948,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  the  Ukraine  re- 
placed Australia,  Brazil,  and  Poland  whose  term 
had  expired.  The  term  of  office  of  Argentina, 
Canada,  and  the  Ukraine  expires  on  31  December 
1949. 

On  1  January  1949,  Cuba,  Egypt,  and  Norway 
will  replace  Belgium,  Colombia,  and  Syria.  The 
three  new  members  have  been  elected  for  two 
years.  Egypt  which  had  served  on  the  Council 
in  1946  when,  together  with  Mexico  and  the  Nether- 
lands, it  had  been  elected  for  one  year,  has  become 
the  first  nonpermanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  to  be  reelected  to  the  Council. 

The  first  Council  meeting  in  1948  took  place  on 
6  January  and  was  devoted  to  the  Kashmir  ques- 
tion, later  known  as  the  India-Pakistan  question. 
In  all,  35  Council  meetings  were  taken  up  during 
the  year  with  this  matter. 

The  related  question  of  Hyderabad  to  which  the 
first  Council  meeting  in  Paris  on  16  September 
was  devoted,  occupied  4  meetings  and  the  Council 
is  scheduled  to  return  to  this  question  in  January 
when  it  meets  at  Lake  Success. 

A  major  part  of  the  Council's  time  was  devoted 
to  the  Palestine  question.  Taking  up  this  ques- 
tion for  the  first  time  on  7  February,  the  Council 
held  70  meetings  on  Palestine. 

Another  important  question  on  the  Council's 
agenda  in  1948  was  Indonesia,  which  had  already 
occupied  the  Council  at  22  meetings  in  1947.  The 
number  of  Council  meetings  on  the  Indonesian 
question  in  1948  was  30. 

The  question  of  the  events  in  Czechoslovakia, 
brought  up  before  the  Council  by  Chile,  occupied 
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12  meetings,  the  Berlin  question  7,  Trieste  7  (the 
question  of  the  Governorship  of  Trieste  was  also 
discussed  at  several  private  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil) ,  membership  applications  7,  the  Third  Report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  5,  the  election 
of  judges  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  2, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  the 
strategic  trust  areas  also  took  2  meetings.  The 
question  of  Franco  Spain  was  discussed  at  one 
meeting  of  the  Council,  but  was  not  placed  on  the 
agenda  as  the  majority  of  the  Council  considered 
that  the  situation  had  not  changed  in  any  way  to 
warrant  consideration  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  list  of  matters  with  which  the  Security 
Council  is  still  seized  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Iranian  question  (see  S/988)1 

2.  Special  agreements  under  article  43  and  the 
organization  of  the  Armed  Forces  made  available 
to  the  Security  Council x  (see  S/988) 

3.  Rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council 1 
(see  S/988) 

4.  Statute  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  (see  S/988)1 

5.  The  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  and  information  on  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Nations1  (see  S/988) 

6.  Appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste  (see  S/988) 

7.  The  Egyptian  question1  (see  S/988) 

8.  The  Indonesian  question  (see  S/988  and 
S/1050) 

9.  Voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Council1 
(see  S/988) 

10.  Procedure  in  application  of  articles  87  and 
88  of  the  Charter  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  strategic  trusteeship  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (see  S/988) 

11.  Applications  for  membership  (see  S/988, 
S/1021,  S/1037,  and  S/1063) 

12.  The  Palestinian  question  (see  S/988,  S/1010, 
S/1021,  S/1029,  S/1037,  S/1050,  S/1063,  S/1072, 
S/1073,  S/1083,  and  S/1091) 

13.  The  India-Pakistan  question  (see  S/988, 
S/1010,  and  S/1091) 

14.  The  Czechoslovakian  situation  (see  S/988) 

15.  The  question  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  (see  S/988,  S/1063,  and  S/1072) 

16.  The  Hyderabad  question  (see  S/1010, 
S/1020,  and  S/1091) 

17.  Identic  notifications  of  the  Governments  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Secretary-General 
dated  29  September  1948  (see  S/1029,  S/1037,  and 
S/1063) .     (Berlin  question) 


1  Not  considered  in  1948. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

[January  15-22, 1949] 

Indonesia 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  Deputy  U.  S.  Kepresentative  Philip  C. 
Jessup  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  draft  resolution  on 
Indonesia,  presented  jointly  by  China,  Cuba, 
Norway,  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jessup  em- 
phasized that  the  proposed  resolution  was  the 
product  of  a  series  of  consultations  with  members 
of  the  Council,  and  stated  in  the  following  words 
the  premises  on  which  he  believed  Security  Council 
action  must  be  based : 

"In  the  first  place,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Council  must  continue 
to  concern  itself  with  the  Indonesian  question. 
We  agree  with  the  recent  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  in  the  light  of  recent  events  we  now  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  Security  Council  feels  com- 
pelled to  make  recommendations.  As  matters 
stand,  I  think  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  will  agree  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  time  has  passed  for  a  piece- 
meal approach.  . 

"A  second  basic  premise  of  ours  is  that  there 
were  and  are  two  parties  before  us.  Discussions 
concerning  the  legal  inequality  in  their  status  have 
not  at  any  point  prevented  the  Council  from  deal- 
ing with  them  as  parties.  The  fact  that  they  both 
in  good  faith  signed  an  agreement  under  the 
auspices  of  our  own  agency  is  sufficient,  aside  from 
any  other  consideration,  to  establish  both  as  parties 
with  interests  with  which  we  have  and  can 
legitimately  concern  ourselves  as  we  have  done 
hitherto.  .         . 

"As  we  understand  the  factual  situation  at  the 
moment,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Council 
seek  to  re-establish  the  position  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  point  where  it  can  resume  bona  fide 
negotiations  with  the  other.  Naturally,  the 
Council  could  not  accept  a  contention  that  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  is,  in  its  present  situ- 
ation, able  to  enter  upon  negotiations  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  word.  Clearly  it  must  be  enabled 
freely  to  negotiate  with  the  Netherlands  and  thus 
have  a  voice  in  the  discussions  of  the  future  of 
Indonesia. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  believe  the  Council 
can  put  its  seal  of  approval  on  the  results  of  the 
recent  military  action.  We  all  know  that  the 
Dutch  troops  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  if  the 
ultimate  goal  of  creating  a  sovereign  United 
States  of  Indonesia  is  to  be  achieved.  We  do  not 
understand  that  the  Netherlands  Government  has 
any  intention  or  desire  to  maintain  its  troops  in 
occupation  indefinitely.  The  problem  before  us  is 
not  whether  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn ;  the 
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real  problem  is  the  method  and  timing  of  with- 
drawal worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  create 
other  and  perhaps  even  greater  difficulties. 

"In  solving  a  problem  of  this  nature  we  all  of 
us  recognize  that  there  are  local  conditions  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.    Practical  matters 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  supply  and 
delivery  of  food  and  other  every  day  necessities 
are  vital  to  the  success  of  an  operation  of  this 
character.    For  example,  as  the  records  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  will  show,  the  problems 
of  providing  for  the  well-being  of  local  popula- 
tions require  long  and  tedious  efforts.    The  de- 
struction of  a  single  railroad  bridge,  the  burning 
of  a  single  sugar  refinery  can  mean  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a  particular  area  is  cut  off  from  vital 
sources  of  supply.     There  may  be  many  com- 
munities whose  daily  supply  of  rice  depends  on 
access  to  areas  from  which,  for  all  we  know,  they 
are  now  completely  cut  off.    Where  a  local  popula- 
tion might  have  to  depend  on  delivery  of  grain  by 
oxcart,  a  blown  out  bridge  can  lead  to  the  severest 
deprivation  unless  such  factors  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.    We  believe  the  only  way  they  can  be 
provided  for  is  to  approach  the  problem  of  with- 
drawal realistically  and  painstakingly. 

"If  we  overlook  such  factors  as  these,  we  are 
simply  not  living  up  to  our  primary  responsibili- 
ties. Accordingly,  we  recognize  that  these  fac- 
tors must  be  brought  into  balance  after  full 
consideration  of  each  one  of  them.  This  balance 
is  reflected  in  the  preamble  of  our  draft  resolu- 
tion. .  .  . 

"We  all  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Commission  in  our 
draft  resolution.  We  have  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  to  give  it  any  power  which  the  Council 
can  not  delegate.  .  .  . 

"In  the  fourth  place,  we  consider  that  the  ne- 
gotiations should  be  assisted  by  an  agency  of  this 
Council.  Both  parties  have  heretofore  accepted 
such  assistance;  we  assume  they  will  continue  to 
accept  it.  We  believe,  however,  that  18  months' 
experience  has  shown  that  a  goal  must  be  set  for 
the  consummation  of  negotiations;  a  protraction 
of  them  will  not  serve  the  interests  of  either  party. 
As  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
will  show,  most  of  the  basic  issues  have  already 
been  thoroughly  explored.  In  some  matters,  there 
have  been  large  areas  of  agreement.  .  .  . 

"The  parties  have  been  negotiating,  intermit- 
tently, over  a  period  of  three  years.  They  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  an  agreement  on  the  political 
issues  between  them.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  through  negotiation  of  these 
political  issues  that  there  can  be  a  just  and  durable 
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settlement  of  the  Indonesian  question.  Fortu- 
nately, the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place 
so  far  have  produced  some  measure  of  agreement 
on  the  really  fundamental  issues.  There  are  cer- 
tain basic  principles  which  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Linggadjatti  and  the  Renville  agreements 
which  undoubtedly  will  form  a  part  of  any  final 
settlement.  Both  of  these  instruments,  for  ex- 
ample, contemplate  the  creation  and  establishment 
of  a  federal,  sovereign  and  independent  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  Both  contemplate  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Republic  as  a  state  within  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  Both  contemplate  a  Union 
in  which  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  will  be  equal  partners. 

"In  addition  to  the  measure  of  agreement 
reached  in  these  instruments,  the  parties  have  also 
explored,  as  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  indicate,  a  considerable  number  of  impor- 
tant issues  regarding  the  interim  period  between 
the  present  and  the  transfer  of  sovereignty.  We 
believe  that  future  negotiations  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  much  ground  has  already 
been  covered  and  we  have  sought  to  reflect  this  in 
our  joint  draft. 

"Finally,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  it  is  essential 
to  any  workable  settlement  in  Indonesia  that  it  be 
the  result  of  agreement  of  those  concerned ;  we  do 
not  believe  a  political  settlement  should  or  could 
be  successfully  imposed  by  one  of  the  parties  or, 
for  that  matter,  through  outside  intervention.  We 
consider  that  not  only  must  a  final  settlement  be 
negotiated,  but  that,  since  a  final  settlement  will 
necessarily  affect  the  future  of  Indonesia  as  a 
whole,  the  negotiations  must  take  into  account  the 
interests  of  all  parts  of  Indonesia.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  believe  the  representatives  of  non-Repub- 
lican parts  of  Indonesia  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  negotiations. 

"The  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  is  an  effort  to 
assist  a  settlement  first  by  seeking  to  establish  the 
conditions  under  which  free  and  bona  fide  nego- 
tiations can  take  place;  secondly,  by  allowing  all 
concerned  to  reach  whatever  freely  negotiated  set- 
tlement they  wish;  thirdly,  by  preserving  certain 
basic  points'  of  agreement  already  reached  and, 
fourthly,  by  making  certain  provisions  against  the 
possibility  of  an  impasse.  Finally,  the  resolution 
provides  a  time  schedule  which,  we  believe,  cor- 
responds in  all  essentials  to  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  which  both  parties  have  again  and  again  de- 
clared they  desire  to  achieve." 

Palestine 

The  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine,  which  consists  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Turkey,  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Geneva  on  January  17  and  selected  Jerusalem  as 
its  official  headquarters,  beginning  on  January  24. 
Huseyin  Cahid  Yalchin  of  Turkey  was  elected 
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chairman,  though  the  chairmanship  will  rotate. 
France  was  represented  by  Claude  de  Boissanger. 
The  United  States  was  represented  ex  officio  by 
John  Carter  Vincent,  U.S.  Minister  to  Switzerland, 
because  of  the  last  minute  resignation  of  Joseph 
D.  Keenan. 

Dr.  Ralphe  Bunche,  acting  mediator  for  Pales- 
tine, has  asked  the  Security  Council  to  turn  over 
the  functions  of  the  U.N.  mediator  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  last  December. 
He  cabled,  "It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  U.N.  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  Palestine 
situation  should  be  centralized  in  one  organ  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible." 

Dr.  Bunche  at  present  is  representing  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Rhodes  negotiations  on  an  armistice 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  He  anticipates  that 
these  negotiations  should  be  concluded — and  he 
hopes  successfully — within  a  matter  of  days.  He 
further  hopes  that  similar  negotiations  involving 
other  Arab  states  will  take  place  in  the  near  future 
and  has  taken  steps  towards  that  end. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

John  J.  McCloy,  president  of  the  International 
Bank,  addressing  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
at  Minneapolis  on  January  19,  stressed  his  belief 
that — 

"money  itself  never  solves  the  whole  problem. 
There  are  many  steps  to  be  taken,  by  both  the 
givers  and  the  receivers  of  the  aid,  if  the  money 
made  available  is  to  be  fully  effective." 

Countries  receiving  help  in  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  should,  Mr.  McCloy  suggested, 
"avoid  the  tendency  to  rationalize  the  solution  of 
all  or  most  of  their  problems  in  terms  of  further 
action  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,"  make  necessary 
adjustments  in  fiscal  and  economic  affairs  now 
or  the  adjustments  will  be  "much  more  painful 
later,"  make  "ever  more  sustained  and  intelligent 
effort  in  the  direction  of  increasing  productions 
[and]  stimulating  exports,"  take  greater  steps 
to  reach  the  American  market,"  and  deal  with  in- 
flation through  action  that  includes  "imposition 
and  enforcement  of  an  appropriate  system  of 
taxes." 

The  United  States,  Mr.  McCloy  suggested,  might 
well  supplement  its  financial  aid  by  taking  certain 
steps  to  help  Europe  reduce  its  dollar  deficit. 
Specifically  he  proposed  action  to  "stimulate  im- 
ports into  the  United  States,"  encouragement  of 
"the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  limit  their  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  to  essential  goods  they 
cannot  make  themselves  or  procure  from  other 
sources,"  and  stimulation  of  American  private  in- 
vestment abroad  "by  every  means  possible  so  that 
there  will  not  be  an  undue  protraction  of  the  period 
of  necessary  intergovernmental  financing." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


ILO  Permanent  Migration  Committee 

The  State  Department  announced  January  12 
that  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor, 
has  been  designated  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  represent  the  United  States 
Government  as  delegate  to  the  third  session  of  the 
Permanent  Migration  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  The  meet- 
ing is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva  January 
13-23,  1949.  Named  to  serve  as  advisers  are: 
John  Pattison  Boyd,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  Arthur  W.  Motley,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  and  Irwin  M.  Tobin,  Di- 
vision of  International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

The  agenda  for  the  session  includes  revisions  of 
the  migration  for  employment  conventions  and 
recommendations  of  1939,  formulation  of  prin- 
ciples concerning  migrants  for  land  settlement, 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  migration  within  the 
man-power  program  of  the  Ilo,  and  the  questions 
of  the  migration  of  specialists  and  exchange  of 

The  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Migration 
Committee  was  authorized  at  the  eighty -ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  Ilo  Governing  Body  in  February  1940. 
Its  purpose  is  to  formulate  international  stand- 
ards concerning  working  conditions  for  migrant 
workers.  This  work  was  begun  at  the  Commit- 
tee's first  session  held  at  Montreal  in  August  1946 
and  was  continued  at  its  second  session  at  Geneva 
in  February  1948. 

Preparatory  Meeting  on  Telegraph  Regulations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 10  that  Edward  M.  Webster,  Commissioner, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  a  preparatory  meeting  to  discuss  the  form  of 
international  telegraph  regulations,  scheduled  to 
open  at  Geneva  on  January  17,  1949.  T.  H.  E. 
Nesbitt,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunications  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  has  been  appointed 
vice  chairman  of  the  Delegation.  Also  appointed 
to  serve  as  members  are : 

Marion  H.  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Federal 
Communications  Commission ; 

William  J.  Norfleet,  Chief  Accountant,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission ; 
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Jack  Werner,  Assistant  Chief,  Common  Carrier  Division, 
Bureau  of  Law,  Federal  Communications  Commission ; 

Ronald  M.  Ayer,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  secretary  of  the  Delegation. 

Long  Range  Radio  Navigation  Aids 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 6  that  the  President  approved  the  designation 
of  John  S.  Cross,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommuni- 
cations Division,  Department  of  State,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Special 
Administrative  Conference  on  Standard  Loran 
(LOng  Range  RAdio  iVavigation  Aids).  The 
President  also  named  Capt.  Donald  E.  McKay, 
USCG,  Chief,  Communications  Division,  Office  of 
Operations,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Delegation.  The  conference  will  open  in  Geneva 
on  January  17,  1949. 

Other  members  of  the  Delegation  are : 

Wilfrid  Dean,  Jr.,  Radio  Engineer,  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Communications,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Capt.  Lawrence  M.  Harding,  USCG,  Chief,  Electronics 
Engineering  Division,  Headquarters,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Rear  Adm.  George  Gordon  McLintock,  USMS,  Superin- 
tendent, U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Marvin  A.  Price,  Branch  Chief,  Engineering  Department, 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

Eugene  Sibley,  Director  of  Airway  Operations  Service, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Joe  Lowery  Stewart,  Electronics  Engineer  (Radio) ,  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Electronic  Test  Station,  Wild- 
wood,  N.J. 

Col.  David  Sehlenker,  USAF,  Air  Communication  Officer, 
USAFE  Headquarters,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Capt.  Frank  Virden,  USN,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Industry  Adviser 

George  Erskine  Rice,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Operations 
Training,  American  Overseas  Airlines 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Ronald  M.  Ayer,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  Geneva  conference  is  expected  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  time  for  the  use  of  the  existing 
Northeast  Atlantic  Standard  Loran  system;  it 
will  work  for  measures  to  minimize  harmful  inter- 
ference from  Loran  transmissions  to  other  services 
operating  in  the  same  or  adjacent  frequency  bands ; 
and  it  is  expected  to  evolve  more  efficient  operating 

At  the  telecommunication  conferences  held  at 
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Atlantic  City  from  May  to  September  1947,  a  Fre- 
quency Allocation  Table  was  agreed  upon  which 
provided  space  for  the  operation  of  Standard 
Loran  in  the  1,800-2,000  kilocycle  band  in  all 
regions  of  the  world  except  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  A  tenta- 
tive provision  in  the  form  of  a  footnote  to  the 
Frequency  Allocation  Table  was  made  for  con- 
tinuing Standard  Loran  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  until  July 
1,  1949,  provided  that,  in  the  meantime,  all  prac- 
ticable measures  were  taken  to  minimize  the  harm- 
ful interference  to  other  services  operating  in  the 
same  or  adjacent  frequency  bands.  Particular 
emphasis  was  given  to  narrowing  the  emitted 
bandwidth.  This  tentative  clause  also  provided 
that  if  nine  months  before  the  said  date  at  least 
three  of  the  fifteen  interested  countries  declared 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  Itu  that  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  other  aids  to  radio  navigation 
suitable  for  the  northeast  Atlantic  area  and  de- 
signed for  operation  in  frequency  bands  allocated 
under  the  Radio  Regulations  of  Atlantic  City 
were  not  available  or  could  not  be  made  available 
by  July  1,  1949,  a  special  administrative  confer- 
ence of  the  interested  countries  should  be  sum- 
moned to  review  the  matter.  A  sufficient  number 
of  countries  having  indicated  their  desire  to  hold 
the  conference,  the  Itu  called  the  forthcoming 
meeting. 

The  continued  use  of  Standard  Loran  in  the 
northeast  Atlantic  area  is  generally  considered  to 
be  of  greatest  importance  to  all  those  countries 
navigating  the  north  Atlantic  seas  and  air  routes. 

Inter-American  Travel  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
14  that  George  P.  Shaw,  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Nicaragua,  has  been  named  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Third  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress.  The  Congress,  pre- 
viously slated  to  open  at  Buenos  Aires  last  month, 
is  now  scheduled  to  be  held  February  15-24,  1949, 
at  San  Carlos  de  Bariloche  in  the  Argentine  Andes. 

Named  to  serve  as  delegates  are : 

Clarence    S.    Gunther,    Office   of    International    Finance, 

Treasury  Department ; 
H.  H.  Kelly,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Transport  and 

Communications,  Department  of  State; 
George  Knight,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Special  Prob- 
lems, Department  of  State ; 
Ernest  E.  Salisbury,  Operations  Adviser,  Immigration  and 

Naturalization  Bureau,  Department  of  Justice; 
Robert  H.  Wall,  Assistant  Chief,  United  States  Travel 

Division,  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 

Interior ; 
Herbert  A.  Wilkinson,  Chief,  Travel  Branch,  Department 

of  Commerce; 
Edward    Maney,    First    Secretary,    American    Embassy, 

Buenos  Aires,  adviser  of  the  Delegation. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

The  Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress  is 
one  in  a  series  of  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  promoting  tourist  travel  through 
the  Americas.  Argentina,  as  host  government,  has 
extended  invitations  to  participate  in  the  Congress 
to  the  21  American  republics  and  Canada  as  well 
as  to  a  number  of  national  and  international  or- 
ganizations. 

The  meeting  will  study  an  agenda  which  in- 
cludes, among  other  items,  methods  for  facilitating 
travel,  simplification  of  documents,  reduction  of 
costs,  the  extension  and  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation services,  the  Pan  American  Highway  sys- 
tem and  the  promotion  of  inter- American  automo- 
bile travel,  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
hotels  and  other  accommodations,  and  publicity 
and  advertising. 

The  First  Inter- American  Travel  Congress  was 
held  at  San  Francisco  in  April  1939  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo- 
sition and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  Second  Congress  was  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  September  1941. 


Second  Meeting  of  IRO  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  held  its  second  meeting  in 
Rome  from  December  7  to  December  11,  1948. 
All  members  of  the  Committee  elected  at  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Council  of  Iro  were  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting.  The  member  govern- 
ments of  the  Executive  Committee  are  Australia, 
Belgium,  Canada,  China,  France,  Norway,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Venezuela.  The 
meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Venezia.. 

The  Committee  conferred  with  the  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic  and  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  was  granted  an  audience  by 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  During  its  session, 
the  Committee  also  visited  the  displaced  persons' 
camps  at  Cine  Citta  in  Rome  and  Bagnoli  in 
Naples.  The  Committee  considered  in  private 
session  the  reports  of  the  Director-General  on 
operations  and  finances  and  other  matters  of  a 
routine  nature.  Because  many  of  the  delegates 
lacked  instructions  on  the  problem,  the  Committee 
was  unable  to  take  definitive  action  on  the  question 
of  Iro  financial  participation  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  to  Palestine.  Action  on  this  question 
was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  to  take  place  at  Ottawa  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1949. 
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Excerpts  From  the  President's  Budget  Message  for  1950 ' 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  my  recommendations  for  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950. 

Under  the  laws  of  our  country,  the  Budget, 
when  approved  by  the  Congress,  becomes  the  plan 
of  action  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  thus 
embodies  decisions  of  tremendous  importance, 
particularly  in  these  times,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  entire  world.  The  preparation  of 
the  Budget  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  President.  It  represents  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  many  activities  and  serv- 
ices of  Government  which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized, and  others  which  I  am  recommending, 
in  response  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  the  fourth  Budget  prepared  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  The  character  of  the 
postwar  world  still  presents  many  complex  prob- 
lems and  unanswered  questions.  This  Budget  is 
the  clearest  expression  that  can  be  given  at  this 
time  to  the  program  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  follow  in  the  world  today. 

It  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  exert  strong,  positive  effort 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  world  and  growing  pros- 
perity at  home.  Substantial  direct  assistance  is 
provided  for  other  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, and  expenditures  in  support  of  our  armed 
forces  are  materially  increased.  Funds  are  in- 
cluded for  the  necessary  strengthening  of  our  econ- 
omy through  the  development  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  productive  resources.  Increased 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  provision  of  badly  needed 
measures  to  promote  the  education,  health,  and 
security  of  our  people. 

To  support  this  program,  the  Budget  provides 
for  expenditures  of  41.9  billion  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  about  1.7  billion  dollars  above  the 
requirements  for  the  present  year.  Under  exist- 
ing law  and  with  continuing  high  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  would 
be  41  billion  dollars.  This  would  result  in  an  esti- 
mated deficit  of  873  million  dollars. 

In  a  period  of  high  prosperity  it  is  not  sound 
public  policy  for  the  Government  to  operate  at  a 
deficit.  A  Government  surplus  at  this  time  is 
vitally  important  to  provide  a  margin  for  con- 
tingencies, to  permit  reduction  of  the  public  debt, 

1  Presented  to  the  Congress  on  Jan.  10,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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to  provide  an  adequate  base  for  the  future  financ- 
ing of  our  present  commitments,  and  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures.  I  am,  therefore,  recom- 
mending new  tax  legislation  to  raise  revenues  by 
4  billion  dollars.  Because  of  the  normal  lag  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  however,  tax  receipts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  would  be  considerably  less. 

The  1950  Budget,  like  all  those  since  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  dominated  by  our  international  and 
national  defense  programs.  Together,  they  are 
expected  to  amount  to  21  billion  dollars,  or  half 
of  all  Budget  expenditures. 

International  affairs  and  finance  account  for  6.7 
billion  dollars  of  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950,  compared  with  7.2  billion  dollars  in  1949. 
Most  of  these  funds  will  be  spent  as  part  of  the 
strong  economic  support  we  are  extending  to  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe,  whose  recovery 
is  the  key  to  continued  independence  and  to  safe- 
guarding freedom  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  investment  in  European  recovery 
will  repay  us  many  times  in  terms  of  increased 
strength  and  improved  organization  for  peace. 

But  in  existing  circumstances,  economic  strength 
is  not  enough  to  assure  continued  independence 
to  free  peoples.  Under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  therefore,  we  have  been  discussing  with 
some  of  the  Western  European  countries  meas- 
ures designed  to  increase  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  To  further  this  objective,  I  ex- 
pect later  to  request  funds  for  providing  military 
supplies  to  those  countries  and  to  certain  other 
countries  where  the  provision  of  such  assistance  is 
important  to  our  national  security.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  predict  accurately  what  will  be 
needed,  and  I  have  therefore  included  no  allow- 
ance in  the  Budget.  The  fact  that  additional 
funds  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
this  program  emphasizes  even  more  strongly  the 
need  for  increased  revenues  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  we  believe  that  active  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  support  for 
the  economic  recovery  and  growing  strength  of 
free  nations  are  the  most  important  steps  we  can 
take  toward  peace,  we  must  also  maintain  ade- 
quate national  defense  forces.  In  this  Budget, 
expenditures  for  national  defense  are  estimated 
to  total  14.3  billion  dollars  in  1950,  compared  to 

11.8  billion  dollars  for  1949.    New  authorizations 
recommended  for  national  defense  in  1950  total 

15.9  billion    dollars.     Defense   expenditures   to 
maintain  the  present  program  are  expected  to  be 
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higher  in  1951,  as  a  result  of  expanding  programs 
now  under  way  and  the  large  orders  already  placed 
for  aircraft,  ships,  and  other  material  and  equip- 
ment, which  will  be  delivered  and  paid  for  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  military  forces  recommended  in  this  Budget 
are  the  most  powerful  this  Nation  has  ever  main- 
tained in  peacetime.  The  principal  objective  we 
should  have  in  mind  in  planning  for  our  national 
defense  at  this  time  is  to  build  a  foundation  of 
military  strength  which  can  be  sustained  for  a 
period  of  years  without  excessive  strain  on  our 
productive  resources,  and  which  will  permit  rapid 
expansion  should  the  need  arise.  The  recom- 
mendations in  this  Budget  move  toward  this  ob- 
jective. I  believe  that  they  will  permit  this 
Nation  to  maintain  a  proper  military  prepared- 
ness in  the  present  uncertain  period. 

The  following  sections  describe  in  broad  out- 
line the  Government  programs  in  each  of  the  major 
functional  areas  and  the  principal  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  Budget. 

International  Affairs  and  Finance 

Two  world  wars  and  the  years  between  have 
convinced  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
their  security  and  well-being  depend  on  conditions 
of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  international  postwar  recovery 
problem  and  the  tensions  which  make  the  transi- 
tion to  peace  more  difficult  have  deepened  this 
conviction. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  to  achieve  world  peace  and  inter- 
national security  resting  on  the  strength,  mutual 
interests,  and  cooperation  of  free  nations.  The 
Budget  reflects  this  policy  in  the  funds  provided 
for  our  participation  in  the  United  Nations  and 
for  the  regular  operations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies.  But  the  instruments  of 
our  policy  requiring  the  largest  measure  of  budg- 
etary support  are  the  extraordinary  programs  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  those  nations  and 
peoples  who  share  our  international  objectives 
and  our  determination  to  make  them  effective. 
Through  all  these  means,  we  are  acting  to 
strengthen  the  great  moral  force  of  freedom  on 
which  we  believe  the  advancement  of  people 
everywhere  depends. 

Total  expenditures  for  international  activities, 
exclusive  of  possible  expenditures  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  providing  military  supplies  to  certain 
countries,  are  expected  to  be  6.7  billion  dollars  in 
the  fiscal  year  1950 — a  drop  from  the  7.2  billion 
dollars  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  Ex- 
penditures for  economic  assistance  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  subsequent  years  with  con- 
tinued progress  toward  world  economic  recovery. 
But  any  forward  estimate  of  our  international  ex- 
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penditures  must  be  highly  tentative  in  view  of  the 
present  uncertain  world  situation. 

Reconstruction  and  military  aid. — Our  aid  to 
European  recovery  is  the  major  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Begun  in  April  1948,  this  program  is  expected  to 
result  in  4.6  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  and  4.5  billion  dollars  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950 — nearly  70  percent  of  our  1950 
expenditures  for  international  activities. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 
[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


1948 
actual 


Reconstruction  and  military  aid: 

Economic  Cooperation  Act — ERP  (existing 
and  proposed  legislation) 

Other  proposed  aid  legislation 

Greek-Turkish  Aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

Treasury  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom... 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Foreign  relief: 

Army  (occupied  areas) 

Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) 

Other  (mainly  under  Foreign  Aid  Act, 
TJNRRA  and  post-UNRRA) 

Palestinian  refugee  program  (proposed  legisla- 
tion)  

Displaced  Persons  Commission 

Foreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation  (mainly  war  damage 
claims) 

Other _-_ -.. 

Philippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

War  damage  claims  (Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission) 

Rehabilitation  program 

Interest  on  deposits  (Treasury) 

Participation  in  international  organizations: 

International  Refugee  Organization 

Other  present  programs _._ 

FAO  building  loan  and  ITO  (proposed  legisla- 
tion)  — 


Total. 


Expenditures 


$154 


186 

460 

1,700 

4 

965 

1 

1,027 


114 


4,782 


1949 
esti- 
mated 


$4,600 


285 
0 


1,265 
350 


185 


171 


171 

61 

4 

73 
53 


7,219 


1950 
esti- 
mated 


$4, 500 
355 
130 
146 


$4,300 
600 


-38 


1,030 
49 


171 

1 
4 


165 
46 
3 

70 
57 


6,709 


1950 
net 
new 
ap- 

pro- 
pria- 
tions 


1,000 


160 


165 
4 
3 

70 
31 


i  6,349 


i  In  addition,  this  Budget  includes  17  million  dollars  of  appropriations 
recommended  to  liquidate  prior  year  contract  authorizations. 

United  States  aid  to  western  European  countries 
and  the  mutual  self-help  which  it  has  stimulated 
among  them  are  already  resulting  in  substantial 
progress  toward  economic  recovery  and  political 
stability.  The  volume  of  production — both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial — is  increasing  as  the 
months  go  by.  This  momentum  must  be  main- 
tained if  the  European  economy  is  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  extraordinary  outside  assistance  by 
the  target  date  of  July  1952.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tive, it  is  also  extremely  important  for  this  Nation 
to  undertake  through  such  means  as  an  extended 
and  less  restrictive  reciprocal  trade  act,  those  ad- 
justments in  our  foreign  trade  pattern  which  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  higher  level  and  a  better 
balance  of  world  trade. 

Further  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Congress 
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will  be  necessary  before  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  carry  the  European  recovery 
program  forward  without  interruption.  By  the 
end  of  December,  authorizations  issued  to  the 
European  countries  for  procurement  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  set  by  the  presently  available 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  funds. 
The  bulk  of  the  commodities  involved  will  be 
shipped  by  the  end  of  March.  This  Budget  ac- 
cordingly anticipates  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation request  for  1,250  million  dollars  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to 
the  4.3  billion  dollar  appropriation  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

I  recommend  that,  in  extending  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act,  the  Congress  eliminate  the 
present  legal  requirement  which  in  effect  charges 
3  billion  dollars  of  the  fiscal  year  1949  expendi- 
tures for  European  aid  against  the  fiscal  year  1948 
surplus.  This  wholly  artificial  bookkeeping  shift 
in  no  way  affects  the  Government's  actual  financial 
operations,  but  it  does  result  in  a  distorted  picture 
of  the  Budget  surplus  or  deficit  in  these  2  years. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  prospective  North 
Atlantic  arrangements,  now  under  discussion.  In 
addition,  we  are  considering  furnishing  military 
supplies  to  certain  countries  in  furtherance  of  our 
national  security.  As  with  the  European  re- 
covery program,  military  aid  will  call  for  a  large 
measure  of  mutual  aid  and  self-help  among  the 
participating  countries.  Because  of  present  un- 
certainty as  to  cost  and  timing,  no  amounts  are 
included  for  this  program  in  the  Budget. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  several  of  our  other 
current  assistance  programs  cannot  be  accurately 
foreseen  at  this  time.  These  now  include  aid  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  China,  and  Korea.  Funds  are 
provided  for  assistance  programs  of  this  character 
in  the  Budget  under  "other  proposed  aid  legisla- 
tion," with  appropriations  tentatively  estimated 
at  600  million  dollars  and  expenditures  at  355  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  I  shall  rec- 
ommend specific  legislation  and  appropriations  to 
the  Congress  at  a  later  date. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  continue  to  make 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1950  for  promoting  interna- 
tional trade  and  economic  development,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America.  Net  expenditures  of  the 
Bank  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  expected  to  be 
relatively  low  because  of  rising  collections  on 
earlier  loans  and  because  our  aid  to  Europe  is 
now  financed  almost  entirely  from  Eca  funds. 
Mainly  because  of  a  large  Canadian  repayment, 
the  Bank  is  expected  to  show  no  net  expenditures 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Foreign  relief. — Our  principal  foreign  relief  ac- 
tivities at  the  present  time  are  those  under  the 
Army's  program  of  government  and  relief  in  occu- 
pied areas — primarily  Germany  and  Japan.  Ten- 
tative estimates   of  about   1   billion   dollars   of 
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appropriations  and  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1950  are  included  in  this  Budget — a  substantial 
decline  from  1949.  These  estimates  include  funds 
to  continue  the  rehabilitation  program  now  under 
way  in  Japan.  With  these  additional  sums  for 
rehabilitation  and  with  further  Eca  recovery  aid 
for  Germany  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  progress 
toward  economic  recovery  in  the  occupied  areas 
should  continue,  with  a  resulting  further  decline 
in  expenditures  in  subsequent  years. 

Foreign  relations. — The  principal  change  con- 
templated in  the  program  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  the  planned  expansion  of  information  and 
education  activities.  Expenditures  for  Foreign 
Service  buildings  are  expected  to  decline,  so  that 
total  expenditures  for  foreign  relations  activities 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  as  in  1949.  As  part  of  our  general  program 
for  improved  Federal  administration,  provision 
is  made  for  increased  flexibility  in  management 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  appropriations.  Amounts  are  included  in 
this  Budget  to  cover  the  cost  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion granting  Foreign  Service  personnel  pay 
raises  similar  to  those  given  most  employees  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948. 

I  am  requesting  legislation  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  17  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
for  payment  of  war-damage  claims  of  neutral 
European  countries. 

Philippine  aid. — Our  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  in  its  recovery  from  war  devasta- 
tion is  now  at  a  peak  level.  Total  expenditures 
for  rehabilitation  and  for  payment  of  war-damage 
claims  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  and  to  fall  much  more  sharply  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951.  In  our  veterans'  program  we  are 
continuing  to  give  compensation  to  disabled  Phil- 
ippine veterans  who  fought  in  our  joint  efforts 
against  the  Japanese.  Provision  for  financing 
veterans'  hospitals  and  medical  services,  author- 
ized by  recent  legislation,  are  included  in  the 
reserve  for  contingencies,  pending  the  develop- 
ment with  the  Philippine  Republic  of  detailed 
plans  for  carrying  out  this  program. 

International  organizations. — Our  contribution 
to  the  International  Refugee  Organization  is  esti- 
mated at  70  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
approximately  the  same  as  in  1949.  With  the  ex- 
pected migration  of  refugees  to  the  United  States 
and  other  areas,  the  Iro  program  should  be  sub- 
stantially completed  by  June  30,  1950.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  present  Displaced  Persons  Act  will 
be  speedily  stripped  of  its  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory provisions  in  order  that  we  may  make 
a  contribution  to  this  program  more  worthy  of 
our  best  traditions.  A  tentative  estimate  of  16 
million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  also  in- 
cluded in  this  Budget  for  our  contribution  to  the 
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United  Nations'  program  of  relief  for  Arab  and 
Dther  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Outlays  for  our  participation  in  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  including  the  United  Nations, 
will  continue  in  the  fiscal  year  1950  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1949.  A  1949  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  65  million  dollars  is  included  for  the 
loan  for  the  United  Nations'  headquarters  con- 
struction. Tentative  estimates  are  included  in 
1950  for  a  loan  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization for  construction  of  a  headquarters 
building,  and  for  our  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization. 

National  Defense 

In  my  Budget  Message  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
[  indicated  that  in  spite  of  the  reduction  of  our 
armed  services  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  war- 
time strength,  national  defense  still  remained  the 
largest  single  Government  program.  I  further 
indicated  that  the  funds  recommended,  about  11 
billion  dollars,  provided  for  only  the  minimum 
national  defense  requirements. 

Before  the  Congress  could  complete  action  on 
that  Budget,  the  uncertainty  of  world  conditions 
made  it  necessary  to  consider  steps  to  develop 
additional  military  strength  which  would  give 
evidence  of  continuing  firmness  in  world  affairs. 
Therefore,  in  an  address  to  the  Congress  on  March 
17,  1948,  I  recommended  the  prompt  enactment 
of  universal  training  legislation  and  the  tempo- 
rary enactment  of  selective  service  legislation. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I  recommended  additional 
authorizations  for  national  defense,  bringing  my 
total  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1949  to  more 
than  14.7  billion  dollars. 

Since  then  I  have  given  continued  study  to  our 
national  security  requirements  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  For  the  time  being  it  is  essential  to  con- 
tinue the  selective  service  process.  However,  this 
is  not  the  solution  to  the  Nation's  long-range  mili- 
tary manpower  and  training  problem.  Permanent 
legislation  providing  for  universal  training  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  an  acceptable  degree 
of  national  security. 

My  Budget  recommendations  for  national  de- 
fense in  the  fiscal  year  1950  are  based  on  a  plan 
for  a  national  defense  position  of  relative  mili- 
tary readiness,  coupled  with  a  higher  degree  of 
mobilization  preparedness.  This  type  of  military 
planning  will  permit  us  continuously  to  revise 
our  tactics  and  develop  our  weapons  to  meet  mod- 
ern conditions,  but  is  clearly  consistent  with  our 
traditional  concept  of  military  strength  for  pur- 
poses of  defense. 

In  arriving  at  my  recommendations,  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  considered  advice  of  civilian  and 
military  leaders  best  qualified  to  evaluate  the  in- 
ternational, strategic,  and  economic  aspects  of  our 
national   defense  requirements.     I  believe   that 
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these  recommendations  reflect  a  proper  relation- 
ship between  our  security  requirements  and  our 
economic  and  financial  resources,  and  envision  an 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  a  condition  of  rela- 
tive readiness,  all  functioning  as  an  integrated 
team.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
plan  our  military  structure  at  this  time  so  as  to 
insure  a  balanced  military  program  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  at  approximately  the  level  recom- 
mended in  this  Budget. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  prepa- 
rations for  defense  must  be  flexible,  and  not  rigid. 
They  must  reflect  changes  in  the  international 
situation,  changes  in  technology  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  alter 
our  military  programs  as  circumstances  change. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  established 
an  organizational  framework  better  than  we  have 
ever  had  before  and  provided  for  a  more  flexible 
control  and  adjustment  of  our  military  program. 
The  establishment  of  a  Weapons  Evaluation 
Board  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  development  we  are  con- 
tinuously making  to  achieve  the  best  possible  as- 
signment of  weapons  and  tasks  among  the  military 
services.  However,  we  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence under  that  act  to  recognize  that  further  im- 
provements need  to  be  made  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished under  existing  law.  Therefore,  I 
expect  to  recommend  certain  changes  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which  will  help  to  assure 
readjustments  of  our  defense  program  as  a  whole 
and  in  all  its  parts  as  security  requirements  change. 

The  recommendations  for  the  National  Military 
Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  mark  a  be- 
ginning toward  a  national  defense  program  in 
which  our  air,  naval,  and  land  forces  plan  and 
operate  as  a  team  under  a  unified  strategic  concept. 
The  1950  program  gives  priority  to  air  power  and 
to  strengthening  the  civilian  reserve  components, 
and  continues  to  emphasize  research  and  develop- 
ment and  industrial  mobilization.  The  Budget 
provides  for  maintaining  the  necessary  occupation 
forces  in  the  former  enemy  areas  for  which  satis- 
factory international  settlements  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  The  Budget  also  provides  substan- 
tial amounts  to  continue  the  materiel  improve- 
ment programs  for  which  large  authorizations 
were  enacted  under  the  augmented  fiscal  year  1949 
Budget.  Continuing  expenditures  will  be  neces- 
sary for  an  orderly  replacement  program  in  future 
years  as  existing  inventories  are  used  up  and  as 
materiel  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete. 

Expenditures  by  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment for  defense  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950  are  expected  to  amount  to  somewhat  over  13.1 
billion  dollars',  including  a  tentative  estimate  of 
385  million  dollars  for  programs  for  which  new 
authorizing  legislation  will  later  be  requested. 
The  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials  and  other 
activities  supporting  defense  are  expected  to  re- 
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quire  additional  expenditures  of  about  530  million 
dollars.  Furthermore,  a  tentative  estimate  of  600 
million  dollars  has  been  added  for  the  first  year 
cost  of  universal  training.  (When  in  full  opera- 
tion this  program  may  require  expenditures  of  2 
billion  dollars  annually.)  In  total,  the  national 
defense  budget  I  am  recommending  will  require 
estimated  expenditures  of  slightly  less  than  14.3 
billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  an  increase 
of  2.5  billion  dollars  over  the  1949  level.  Some- 
what higher  expenditures  are  likely  in  subsequent 
years. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
[Fiscal  years.    In  millions] 


Expenditures 

1950 

Program  or  agency 

1948 
actual 

1949 
esti- 
mated 

1950 
esti- 
mated 

Net 
new 
appro- 
pria- 
tions 

Other 
au- 
thori- 
zations 

National  Military  Establishment  (ex- 
cluding   payments    under   Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act): 

Pay  and   maintenance  of  military 
personnel: 
Pay  and  allowances  of  regular  per- 

$3, 555 
148 
1,192 
350 
534 
791 
271 
395 
3,316 

$3, 434 
168 

1,  407 
590 
557 

1,157 
309 
286 

3,422 

$3, 601 
192 

1,359 
760 
505 

1,718 
406 
302 

3,908 

385 

$3,  596 

191 

1,488 

795 

534 

330 

5 

93 

4,317 

645 

Subs'stence,  travel,  and  other.  .  .. 

Aircraft  and  related  procurement 

Naval  ship  construction . 

Military  public  works  construction. . 
All  other 

$1, 992 
247 

20 

Tentative    estimate    for    proposed 

185 

Subtotal,    National    Military 
Establishment 

10, 552 

11,330 

13, 136 

600 

525 

1 

-39 

45 

11,994 
800 
314 

>  2, 244 

Activities  supporting  defense: 
Universal  training 

Stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  (Treasury) 

99 

269 

-66 
70 

350 

14 

-42 
93 

211 

Payments    under    Armed    Forces 

Reconstruction    Finance    Corpora- 

Other.. 

36 

Total  -. — 

10,  924 

11,745 

14,  268 

i 13, 144 

2  2, 455 

i  In  addition,  the  Budget  includes  2,061  million  dollars  of  appropriations 
recommended  to  liquidate  prior  contract  authorizations  and  75  million  dollars 
to  cover  other  prior  year  obligations. 

» In  addition,  279  million  dollars  is  being  made  immediately  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949  to  cover  increased  cost  of  completing  authorized  naval  ship 
construction  program. 

Net  new  appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions specifically  recommended  in  this  Budget  for 
the  National  'Military  Establishment  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  are  13.7  billion  dollars.  This 
total,  however,  includes  an  upward  adjustment 
of  279  million  dollars  for  increased  cost  of  the 
naval  ship  construction  programs  authorized  in 
1949  and  prior  years.  In  addition,  830  million 
dollars  is  provided  as  a  tentative  estimate  for  addi- 
tional public  works,  for  military  pay  adjustments, 
and  for  other  special  programs,  dependent  upon 
the  passage  of  necessary  enabling  legislation.  In 
all,  14.5  billion  dollars  of  new  obligational  author- 
ity is  provided  for  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1950,  an  increase 
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of  700  million  dollars  over  amounts  enacted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949. 

Of  the  13.7  billion  dollars  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  new  obligational  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment,  11  million  dollars 
is  requested  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, 4.6  billion  dollars  for  the  Air  Force,  4.5 
billion  dollars  for  the  Army,  and  4.6  billion  dollars  ' 
for  the  Navy,  counting  the  upward  adjustment 
for  ship  construction  costs'  mentioned  above. 

In  addition  to  the  new  obligational  authority  for 
the  National  Military  Establishment,  this  Budget 
includes  525  million  dollars  of  new  authority  for 
procurement  of  critical  and  strategic  materials,  36 
million  dollars  for  other  defense-supporting  ac- 
tivities, and  a  tentative  appropriation  estimate  of 
800  million  dollars  for  the  inauguration  of  uni- 
versal training. 

In  all,  new  obligational  authority  for  national 
defense  programs  of  nearly  15.9  billion  dollars  is 
included  in  this  Budget.  This  compares  with  14.7 
billion  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  including 
2.9  billion  dollars  made  available  in  1948,  and  also 
including  tentative  supplemental  authorizations 
of  341  million  dollars  chiefly  for  stockpiling. 

Of  the  15.9  billion  dollars,  13.2  billion  dollars 
is  requested  in  the  form  of  appropriations  and  2.7 
billion  dollars  in  contract  authorizations.  In  addi- 
tion, appropriations  of  2.1  billion  dollars  are  re- 
quested to  liquidate  prior  year  contract  authori- 
zations. 

Military  strength — Summary. — The  require- 
ments of  the  various  services  have  been  determined, 
not  separately,  but  in  relation  to  our  total  security 
position  and  the  degree  of  military  readiness  which 
is  planned.  The  basic  concept  upon  which  my 
recommendations  are  based  is  that  this  Nations 
military  security  should  rest  on  a  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  and  mobile  forces — Army,  Navy,  and 
Air — backed  by  ready  reserves  of  trained  men, 
stand-by  equipment  and  productive  facilities,  and 
an  integrated  mobilization  plan  which  relates  our 
national  security  requirements  to  the  tremendous 
productive  capacity  of  American  industry.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  amounts  recommended  in  this 
Budget  will  permit  the  maintenance  and  operation 
in  the  fiscal  year  1950  of  the  augmented  defense 
forces  now  reached  under  the  increased  1949 
Budget  program. 

Under  this  Budget,  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal  year 
1950  will  continue  at  about  the  present  strength 
of  412,000  officers  and  men  on  active  duty.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  Air  Force  will  be  organ- 
ized with  a  minimum  of  about  48  combat  groups 
and  10  squadrons,  together  with  27  groups  of  the 
Air  National  Guard.  Within  the  limit  of  the 
funds  provided,  it  is  possible  that  adjustments  in 
unit  structure  or  strategic  planning  may  at  any 
time  require  changes  in  the  number  of  active 
groups.    At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950,  the  Ail 
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'orce  program  contemplates  an  active  inventory 
f  9,200  aircraft  of  all  types  from  trainers  to 
eavy  bombers.  Increased  funds  in  the  Budget 
rill  permit  the  build-up  of  supporting  forces  in 
tie  Air  National  Guard  to  an  average  of  45,000 
.ersonnel  and  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  68,000 
iersonnel  in  regular  training  status. 
Personnel  in  the  Army  will  be  continued  at 
77,000  officers  and  men  in  order  to  maintain  10 
ivisions  at  increased  strengths,  together  with  59 
.attalions.  The  active  Army  will  be  backed  by 
he  National  Guard  with  an  average  strength  of 
25,000  personnel,  an  Organized  Reserve  of  230,- 
00  in  regular  training  status,  as  well  as  by  other 
eserve  personnel  and  equipment.  Continuing 
esponsibilities  in  the  occupation  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan  and  in  manning  outlying  bases 
pill  engage  about  40  percent  of  the  Army  strength 
overseas  in  fiscal  year  1950. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH 
[In  thousands] 


ir  Force 

.rmy 

■favy  and  Marine  Corps 

Total 


Regulars  and  Re- 
serves on  full-time 
active  duty 


Apr 
1, 1948 


368 
538 


1,394 


Dec 
1, 1948 
(est.) 


411 

662 
531 


1,604 


1950 
aver- 
age 
(est.) 


412 

677 
527 


1,616 


Reserves  in 

regular 

training 

status 


Dec. 
1, 1948 
(est.) 


58 
375 
222 


655 


1950 
aver- 
age 
(est.) 
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555 
281 


Other  Re- 
serves 


Dec. 

1, 1948 
(est.) 


400 
650 
900 


1,950 


1950 
aver- 
age 
(est.) 


400 

650 

1,050 


2,100 


Note.— The  recommended  strengths  for  all  the  services  include  18-year-old 
■year  enlistees  and  other  personnel  in  training  but  exclude  cadets  and  mid- 
aipmen  at  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies. 

In  the  naval  and  marine  forces  a  strength  of 
>27,000  officers  and  men  throughout  the  fiscal  year 
1950  is  provided.  The  size  of  the  active  naval 
leet  is  planned  to  be  731  ships,  including  288 
combatant  ships.  Its  composition  will  be  changed 
somewhat  from  the  present  fleet  to  accord  with 
issigned  functions  and  presently  foreseen  defense 
requirements.  The  active  inventory  of  regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  is  expected  to 
De  7,450  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Under  the  reserve  programs  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  281,000  officers  and  men  will  be 
srained  in  1950.  Stand-by  ships  and  materiel  to 
lugment  the  active  Navy  will  remain  available  if 
aeeded. 

Although  present  recruiting  rates  indicate  that 
Dnly  small  inductions,  if  any,  will  be  necessary 
under  Selective  Service,  it  is  essential  that  such 
authority  remain  available  in  the  event  that  vol- 
untary enlistments  drop.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  existence  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  has  in  itself  been  a  contributing  factor 
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to  the  current  results  of  the  recruiting  programs 
of  the  services. 

Stockpiling  and  other  defense  activities.— -The 
aim  of  the  stock-piling  program  is  to  provide  a 
basic  reserve  of  materials  in  which  accessible  re- 
sources are  deficient,  thereby  permitting  a  rapid 
and  sustained  economic  mobilization  in  the  event 
of  emergency.  Stockpile  procurement  continues 
to  be  hampered  by  materials  shortages  and  rising 
prices,  since  it  must  meet  the  competition  of  cur- 
rent industrial  consumption,  including  that  for 
military  purposes.  However,  the  concentration  of 
procurement  on  the  more  urgently  required  ma- 
terials should  permit  us  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  our  goal  of  a  reasonably  adequate 
stockpile  with  minimum  effect  on  current  con- 
sumption. 

Toward  the  stockpile  goal,  this  Budget  recom- 
mends 525  million  dollars  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1950  and  supplemental 
authorizations  of  310  million  dollars  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  Of  these  amounts  211  million 
dollars  for  1950  and  270  million  dollars  for  1949 
are  in  contract  authorizations  to  be  used  primarily 
for  developmental  contracts.  A  total  of  800  mil- 
lion dollars  in  obligational  authority  has  already 
been  enacted  in  the  last  3  years.  In  addition,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1950,  materials  valued  at 
about  700  million'  dollars  will  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  stockpile  from  war  surplus  inven- 
tories and  from  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration operations.  Of  the  total  stockpile 
objective  of  3.7  billion  dollars,  materials  and 
authorizations  amounting  to  2.3  billion  dollars 
will  have  been  provided. 

Deliveries  and  expenditures,  of  course,  will  lag 
behind  authorizations.  Expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  are  estimated  at  525  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  175  million  dollars  in  outlays  over  the 
current  year.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
materials  valued  at  about  1.6  billion  dollars  are 
expected  to  be  on  hand. 

The  stockpile  represents  an  addition  to  the  sup- 
plies obtainable  in  an  emergency  from  domestic 
production  and  imports  from  protected  sources. 
The  recommended  authorizations  will  permit  the 
stockpile  to  be  built  up  to  the  point  at  which,  with 
the  aid  of  prompt  and  effective  allocations,  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  protection  will  be  af- 
forded to  our  economy  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

Expenditures  for  all  other  defense  programs, 
including  expenses  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
maintenance  of  reserve  industrial  plants  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency,  and  by  other  agencies,  are 
estimated  at  46  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  On  the  other  hand,  net  receipts  of  39  mil- 
lion dollars  are  estimated  in  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  defense  program. 
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Wheat  Agreement. — If  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  is  successfully  renegotiated,  I  shall 
recommend  its  ratification  and  the  enactment  of 
the  necessary  legislation  to  fulfill  its  provisions. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  principal  exporting  and 
importing  countries  would  guarantee  over  a  period 
of  years  an  annual  trade  of  a  large  volume  of 
wheat  within  an  agreed-upon  price  range.  Thus, 
the  Agreement  would  provide  an  orderly  solution 
of  some  of  the  problems  of  international  trade  over 
the  next  few  years  without  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  unilateral  action  by  governments  acting  inde- 
pendently. Approximately  56  million  dollars  is 
allowed  in  this  Budget  to  cover  the  probable  loss 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  farmer 
under  the  price  support  program  and  the  price 
at  which  wheat  is  made  available  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers under  the  Agreement.  Costs  are  expected 
to  be  less  in  later  years  and  will  be  more  than 


balanced  by  benefits  to  farmers  and  to  the  Nation 
in  terms  of  greater  stabilization  of  world  trade. 

Atomic  energy. — To  an  increasing  extent  oui 
national  welfare  and  security  are  linked  to  oui 
atomic  energy  program.  We  must  continue  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  resource  and  move  aheac 
with  practical  development.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  development  of  nuclear  reactors  at 
an  eventual  means  for  converting  atomic  energj 
into  electricity  and  into  power  for  propulsion  oi 
ships  and  airplanes. 

The  1950  Budget  provides  increased  funds  foi 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  and  th< 
development  of  the  science  and  technology  o: 
atomic  energy.  The  present  high  costs  of  rapidb 
accomplishing  these  purposes  must  be  balance* 
against  the  ultimate  and  far  greater  costs  of  fail 
ure  to  move  ahead  vigorously  in  this  field. 


India  and  Pakistan  Accept  Principles  for  Plebiscite 

MESSAGE  FROM  U.S.  EXPRESSING  GRATIFICATION 


[Released  to  the  press  January  5] 

The  following  message  was  transmitted  on  Janu- 
ary 5  directly  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and 
Pakistan 

January  4, 1949 

It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  your  Government  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  (India)  of  the  principles  per- 
taining to  a  plebiscite  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  proposed  on  December  11,  1948  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pak- 
istan as  supplementary  to  the  cease-fire  and  truce 
arrangements  contained  in  its  Besolution  of 
August  13, 1948.  It  is  believed  that  a  sound  basis 
has  now  been  established  for  a  final  and  fair  set- 
tlement of  the  Kashmir  dispute.    I  wish  also  to 


express  what  must  be  general  acclaim  for  the  a< 
tion  of  the  Indian  and  Pakistan  Governments  i 
so  promptly  effecting  a  cease-fire  in  Kashmi 
without  awaiting  formal  action  by  th 
Commission. 

Apart  from  the  happy  prospect  for  an  early  an 
friendly  settlement  of  India-Pakistan  difference 
permitting  your  country  and  Pakistan  (India)  t 
direct  their  full  energies  toward  constructive  pre 
grams  of  social  and  economic  development,  it 
my  feeling  that  the  recent  action  of  your  Goven 
ment  will  serve  also  as  a  demonstration  to  tt 
world  of  how  progress  can  be  achieved  in  the  se 
tlement  of  international  disputes  by  peacefi 
means. 

Robert  A.  Lovett, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


REPLIES  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 


[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  following  telegrams  have  been  received  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  in  reply  to  his  message  to  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan  expressing 
gratification  on  the  acceptance  by  their  Govern- 
ments of  the  principles  pertaining  to  a  plebiscite 
in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  proposed  by  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan. 
From  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India 

I  thank  you  for  your  message  dated  4th  January 
which  my  colleagues  and  I   greatly    appreciate. 
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India  is  happy  to  have  given  fresh  proof  of  i 
steadfast  desire  for  peaceful  solution  of  dispu 
between  member  nations  of  the  United  Natioi 
through  recognized  agencies  of  that  organizatio 
I  share  your  hope  that  the  cease-fire  in  Kashm 
may  create  atmosphere  of  greater  friendship  ar 
good  will  between  India  and  Pakistan  and  thus  f 
cilitate  solution  not  only  of  difficult  Kashmir  issi 
but  close  and  lasting  cooperation  in  all  matte 
of  common  interest  and  in  particular  in  promotk 
of  world  peace. 
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From    Liaquat  All    Khan,  Prime    Minister    of 
Qakistcm 

My  colleague  and  I  are  deeply  touched  by  your 
nessage  dated  4  January,  1949  in  which  you  have 
jxpressed  your  appreciation  of  fact  that  both 
[ndia  and  Pakistan  have  accepted  Uncip  (United 
Nations  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan)  pro- 
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posal  of  11  December  and  have  promptly  effected 
cease-fire  without  awaiting  formal  action  by  com- 
mission. Our  desire  for  peaceful  and  just  solution 
of  Kashmir  dispute  has  throughout  been  very  firm 
and  constant.  We  have  pinned  our  faith  all  along 
in  democratic  method  of  free  and  impartial  plebis- 
cite to  determine  whether  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
should  accede  to  Pakistan  or  to  India. 


J.  S.  and  Canada  To  Study  Air  Pollution  on  Detroit  River 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  ESTABLISHED 


[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  agreed  upon  terms  of  reference  which 
were  transmitted  January  12  to  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Sections  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  requesting  them  to  investigate  com- 
plaints that  vessels  passing  through  the  Detroit 
River  and  shore  installations  along  the  boundary 
ire  polluting  the  air  in  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  by  the  discharge  of  smoke,  soot, 
and  fly  ash  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  detrimen- 


tal to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare 
of  the  citizens. 

The  reference,  which  is  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  article  IX  of  the  boundary  waters  treaty 
signed  January  11,  1909,  asks  the  Commission  to 
conduct  inquiries  and  to  report  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments upon  certain  questions  and  calls  for  recom- 
mendations as  to  remedial  or  preventive  works 
which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  international 
boundary. 


LETTER  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION 


January  ffi,  19Jf9 
Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  effect  that 
the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Windsor  on  both  sides  of  the  international  bound- 
ary in  the  area  of  the  Detroit  River,  is  being  pol- 
luted by  the  discharge  of  smoke,  soot  and  fly  ash, 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  both  countries  in  this  area.  It  has 
further  been  represented  to  the  two  Governments 
that  vessels  passing  through  the  Detroit  River 
are  a  source  of  this  pollution.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty,  signed  January  11th,  1909,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  agreed  to  a  joint  reference  of  this 
matter  to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  requested  to  enquire  into,  and 
to  report  to  the  two  Governments  upon,  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  Is  the  air  over,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  the 
cities  of  Detroit  and  Windsor,  on  either  side  of 
the  international  boundary,  being  polluted  by 
smoke,  soot,  fly  ash  or  other  impurities,  in  quanti- 
ties detrimental  to  the  public  health,  safety  or 
general  welfare  of  the  citizens,  or  to  property  in- 
terests on  either  side  of  the  international  boundary 
line? 

2.  If  the  foregoing  question,  or  any  part  there- 
of, is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  extent 
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are  vessels  plying  the  waters  of  the  Detroit  River, 
or  any  of  them,  contributing  to  this  pollution; 
what  other  major  factors  are  responsible  and  to 
what  extent  ? 

3.  If  the  Commission  should  find  that  vessels 
plying  the  waters  of  the  Detroit  River,  or  any  of 
them,  are  responsible  for  air  pollution  to  an  extent 
detrimental  to  the  public  health,  safety  or  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens,  or  to  the  property  interests 
on  either  side  of  the  international  boundary  line, 

(a)  what  preventive  or  remedial  measures 
would,  in  its  judgment,  be  most  practical  from 
the  economic,  sanitary  and  other  points  of  view  ? 

(b)  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  such 
measures  ? 

(c)  by  whom  should  cost  be  borne  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in 
making  the  investigations  and  recommendations 
provided  for  in  this  reference,  the  two  Govern- 
ments, upon  request,  will  make  available  to  the 
Commission  the  services  of  engineers  and  other 
specially  qualified  personnel  of  their  respective 
Governments,  and  such  information  and  techni- 
cal data  as  may  have  been  acquired  by  such  Gov- 
ernments or  as  may  be  acquired  by  them  during 
the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  Commission  should  submit  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  two  Governments  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  Lovett 
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Agreement  With  and  Payment  to  Italy 
for  Prisoners  off  War 

[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  United  States  Embassy  at  Rome  has  in- 
formed the  Department  of  State  that  a  $22,000,000 
payment  was  made  by  it  on  January  14  to  the 
Government  of  Italy  in  settlement  of  obligations 
owed  to  former  Italian  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  prisoners  of  war  convention 
of  1929.  This  payment  was  made  following  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  today  between  the  two 
Governments  effecting  a  full  and  final  discharge 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  of  this  nature 
as  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  of  August  14,  1947.  Prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  present  agreement,  payments  for  such  obliga- 
tions were  made  to  former  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
on  an  individual  basis.  Hereafter,  the  Italian 
Government  will  discharge  such  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Ambassador  James  Clement  Dunn  and  for  the 
Italian  Government  by  Foreign  Minister  Count 
Carlo  Sforza  and  Finance  Minister  Giuseppe 
Pella.  The  signature  ceremony  was  attended  by 
Ivan  Matteo  Lombardo,  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry;  Randolfo  Pacciardi,  Minister  of 
Defense;  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  members  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
staff. 


Bids  Invited  for  Surplus  War  Scrap 

[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 14  that  its  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
has  called  for  bids  on  several  thousand  tons  of 
surplus  war  scrap  located  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
which  must  be  reimported  into  the  United  States 
by  the  purchaser. 

The  Commissioner,  Maj.  Gen.  Clyde  L.  Hys- 
song,  stated  that  all  bids  must  be  received  by  his 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.,  March  14,  1949.  De- 
tails of  the  scrap  items  available  may  be  obtained 
by  communicating  directly  with:  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Temporary 
"R"  Building,  Room  1720,  4th  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  scrap,  which  consists  of  ferrous,  non- 
ferrous,  and  other  types  of  scrap,  is  located  on  the 
following  islands :  Kwajalein,  Roi,  Namur,  Ebeye, 
and  Majoru,  all  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Successful  bidders  will  be  required  to  warrant 
that  all  scrap  purchased  must  be  shipped  to  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  7,  1948,  p.  317. 
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United  States  as  scrap  for  use  in  the  domestic 
economy.  All  sales  will  be  on  the  usual  "where-is, 
as-is"  basis  and  removals  must  be  made  by  the 
purchaser.  As  no  guarantee  or  warranty  is  possi- 
ble, other  than  to  title,  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner  urges  that  inspections  of  the  scrap 
be  made  before  bids  are  submitted. 

To  facilitate  such  inspections,  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  has  planned  two  in- 
spection tours  for  prospective  purchasers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  For  purchasers  from  east  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  with  departure  from  Honolulu  for 
Kwajalein  scheduled  on  or  about  February  10, 
subject  to  availability  of  military  air  transporta- 
tion. Anticipated  return  to  Honolulu  is  about 
February  16. 

2.  For  purchasers  from  west  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  with  departure  from  Guam  scheduled 
for  about  February  20,  subject  to  same  availability 
of  air  transport.  Return  to  Guam  will  be  about 
February  26. 

Expenses  of  the  trips  must  be  borne  by  the  pros- 
pective customers. 


Revision  of  Agricultural  Workers  Agreement 
With  Mexico  Discussed 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mex 
ico  announce  their  intention  to  initiate  conversa 
tions  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  revised  agree- 
ment covering  conditions  under  which  Mexicai 
agricultural  workers  may  be  contracted  for  sea- 
sonal  farm  work  in  the  United  States.  The  re 
vised  agreement  will  replace  the  agreement  oj 
February  21,  1948.1 

Although  agreements  of  this  kind  are  formal 
ized  by  exchange  of  notes,  details  are  worked  oui 
beforehand  over  a  discussion  table  by  representa 
tives  of  the  two  Governments.  The  discussion! 
on  the  Mexican  workers  agreement  will  be  helc 
in  Mexico  City  commencing  January  17,  1949,  an( 
the  members  of  the  American  negotiating  bod] 
will  be  as  follows : 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Counselor  of  the  American  Embassj 

Mexico  City ; 
Cleon   Swayzee,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Internationa 

Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Robert  E.   Wilson,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division  o 

Mexican  Affairs,  Department  of  State ; 
Watson  B.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nal 

uralization ; 
Louis  Blanchard,  American  Vice  Consul,  Mexico  City ; 
Don  Larin,  Chief  of  Farm  Placement,  Bureau  of  Emploj 

ment  Security,  Federal  Security  Agency ; 
Albert  Misler,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Federal  Se 

curity  Agency ; 
Oscar  Harper,  Farm  Placement  Representative  in  Sai 

Francisco,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
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•evelopments  of  U.  N. — Continued  from  page  98 
ng  on  any  government,  but  it  has  been  stamped 
rith  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  by 
nal  vote  of  its  members  to  serve  as  a  common 
tandard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
ations.  No  one  can  assess  its  value  or  its  sig- 
ificance,  but  such  a  document,  having  the  moral 
acking  of  58  nations,  will  be  undoubtedly  a  real 
orce  in  the  world.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
ife  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  of  ideas 
nd  ideals.  And  it  is  such  life  that  leads  to  moral 
lower.  This  is  a  new  element  in  the  world  of 
[iternational  affairs. 

But  what  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  first 
lurpose  of  the  United  Nations?  Already,  the  or- 
^nization  has  had  some  successes  in  particular 
ases,  but  the  world  is  clearly  not  a  peaceful  world, 
lowever,  we  must  not  write  off  the  United  Na- 
ions.  It  is  growing  power.  I  have  talked  in  some 
etail  of  some  of  its  sources  of  strength — its  con- 
inual  promotion  of  international  cooperation  in 
lany  fields,  its  body  of  devoted  international  civil 
ervants,  and  its  increasing  life  in  the  world  of 
cleas  and  ideals. 

These  are  forces  of  integration  in  a  world  where 
orces  of  disintegration  are  all  too  prevalent. 
?hey  lead  in  the  direction  of  international  under- 
tanding  and  peaceful  cooperation.  They  can 
mild  that  moral  strength,  based  upon  the  will  of 
he  peoples  of  the  world,  which  no  nation  can  dare 
lefy.  Something  new  has  been  added,  and  we 
leed  not  lose  hope  that  we  can  achieve  the  goals 
tated  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  begins  so  gloriously,  "We  the 
>eoples  of  the  United  Nations  determined",  and 
hen  states  those  great  objectives,  "to  save  succeed- 
ng  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  which 
wice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
o  mankind,  and  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
luman  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
mman  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
vomen  and  of  nations  large  and  small,  and  .  .  . 
o  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
>f  life  in  larger  freedom". 


Visit  off  Brazilian  Scholar 

Dr.  Mario  de  Souza  Lima,  professor  of  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  just  re- 
turned to  Brazil  after  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
as  visiting  professor  of  literature  under  the  travel- 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State.  He 
taught  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco  from 
September  1947  to  August  1948,  and  at  Stanford 
University  for  the  1948  autumn  quarter. 

Dr.  Souza  Lima  stopped  over  in  Washington  en 
route  to  Brazil  for  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  local  universities,  and 
others. 
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Shannon  and  Camaguey  Consulates  To  Close 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

The  American  Consulate  at  Shannon,  Ireland, 
will  soon  be  closed  in  a  further  realignment  of 
posts  iu  the  Foreign  Service,  and  its  functions 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  United  States  Consulate 
at  Cork. 

The  decision  to  close  the  Consulate  at  Shannon 
conforms  to  continuing  Foreign  Service  efforts 
to  effect  budgetary  savings  wherever  possible. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Cork  Consulate,  which  is 
only  90  minutes  away  from  Shannon  by  automo- 
bile, will  be  able  adequately  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary consulate  services  for  travelers  who  visit  the 
renowned  Irish  airport. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  another  American  Con- 
sulate in  Limerick,  Ireland,  was  closed  recently 
because  the  normal  business  for  that  post  had  de- 
creased considerably  since  the  war's  end,  and  there 
are  now  less  than  200  United  States  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  Limerick  area. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Camaguey,  Cuba, 
will  also  be  closed  shortly,  and  duties  of  the  Con- 
sulate will  be  assumed  by  a  United  States  consular 
agent. 


/Isit  of  Mexican  Geologist 

Eduardo  Schmitter,  head  of  the  department  of 
nineralogy  and  petrology  of  the  Geological  In- 
stitute of  Mexico,  who  has  been  visiting  univer- 
sities, museums,  and  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  two  months,  recently  arrived 
n  Washington,  where  he  will  spend  a  few  weeks 
before  returning  to  Mexico  the  latter  part  of 
January.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  under  the 
ravel-grant  program  of  the  Department  of  State 
n  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

January  23,  7949 


U.S.  and  Union  of  South  Africa  Raise 
Missions  to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have 
agreed  to  the  raising  of  their  respective  missions 
at  Pretoria  and  Washington  to  Embassy  status. 
The  change  in  the  status  of  the  missions  will  be- 
come effective  when  the  Ambassadors-designate  of 
the  two  countries  have  presented  their  credentials 
at  Pretoria  and  Washington. 
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THE  CONGRESS 

Treaties  Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
January  13  the  following  conventions  and  pro- 
tocols : 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  1948,  signed  at  London  on  June  10,  1948; 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation, opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on 
October  11,  1947,  with  a  protocol ; 

Inter-American  convention  on  the  granting  of 
political  rights  to  women,  signed  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  on  May  %  1948 ; 

Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of 
rights  in  aircraft,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  19, 
1948; 

Protocol  dated  in  London  August  31,  1948,  pro- 
longing for  one  year  after  August  31,  1948,  the 
international  agreement  regarding  the  regula- 
tion of  production  and  marketing  of  sugar, 
signed  at  London  on  May  6, 1937. 

The  President  also  transmitted,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  reports  on  these  agree- 
ments made  to  him  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 

State. 

Legislation 

United  States  Relations  With  International  Organiza- 
tions- II.  A  Survey  of  the  Legislative  Activities  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.  (Section  102  (1)  (g)  (2)  (D)) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946),  S.  Rept. 
1776,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    iii,  74  pp. 

Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Program :  Addi- 
tional Report  of  the  Special  Committee  Investigating  the 
National  Defense  Program,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  71  (77th 
Cong. ;  S.  Res.  6,  78th  Cong. ;  S.  Res.  55,  79th  Cong. ;  and 
S  Res.  46,  80th  Cong.).  Resolutions  Authorizing  and 
Directing  an  Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram. Navy  Purchases  of  Middle  East  Oil.  S.  Rept.  440, 
part  5,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.     iii,  57  pp.  and  map. 

Manual  Explanatory  of  the  Privileges,  Rights,  and  Bene- 
fits Provided  for  Persons  who  Served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  During  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
or  Peacetime  (after  April  20,  1898),  and  Those  Dependent 
Upon  Them  With  Special  Reference  to  Those  Benefits, 
Rights,  and  Privileges  Administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    H.  Doc.  745,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.    vii,  182  pp. 

Audit  Report  on  Inter-American  Affairs  Corporations: 
Letter  From  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Transmitting  Report  on  Audit  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
Corporations  for  the  Fiscal  Years  Ended  June  30,  1945, 
and  June  30,  1946,  and  Including  in  this  Report  the  Audit 
of  Inter-American  Navigation  Corporation  for  the  Period 
July  1,  1946,  to  February  25,  1947.  (Pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
716,  80th  Cong.)     H.  Doc.  747,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.     vi, 

Revolving  Fund  for  the  Purchase  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities :  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

'Certificates  for  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Ohio 
(sealed),  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  were 
transmitted  on  Jan.  6,  1949 ;  the  ones  for  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  on  Jan.  19. 
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and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess 
on  S.  2376,  a  Bill  to  Provide  a  Revolving  Fund  for  th 
Purchase  of  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Raw  Material 
to  be  Processed  in  Occupied  Areas  and  Sold.  March  2! 
30,  and  31,  1948.     iii,  70  pp. 

Strategic  and  Critical  Minerals  and  Metals:  Hearing 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  tl 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  House  of  Representative 
80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Part  4,  Preliminary  Review  of  tl 
Problems  of  the  Tungsten  and  Mercury  Mining  Industrie 
March  31  and  May  20, 1948,  part  5,  Stockpiling,  May  3  an 
6,  1948.     xxv,  662  pp.  and  22  charts. 


Certificates  of  Final  Ascertainment  of  Electoi 
of  President  and  Vice  President  Transmitte 
to  the  Congress 

Text  of  identical  letters  transmitted  on  Decembt 
31  to  the  President  pro  tempore,  of  the  Senai 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representt 

December  30, 191ft 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  provisions  of  Section  6,  Chaj 
ter  1,  of  Public  Law  771,  80th  Congress  (3  Unite 
States  Code  6) ,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  receive 
from  the  Executives  of  States  certificates  of  tl 
final  ascertainment  of  the  electors  of  President  an 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  chosen  in  tl 
respective  States  on  November  2,  1948. 

In  conformity  with  the  final  clause  of  Section  ' 
copies  of  those  certificates  received  to  date  froi 
the  Executives  of  the  States  named  in  the  attache 
list  are  transmitted  herewith  to  the  Senai 
(House). 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Lovett 
Acting  Secretary 

Enclosures :  List ;  File  of  Certificates 

Certificates  of  Ascertainment  of  Electors  tran 
mitted  to  the  Senate  (House),  December  3 
1948  1 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts  (photostat) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska  (amended) 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 


The  certificate  of  Louisiana  listed  above  wi 
not  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  b 
cause  sufficient  copies  have  not  yet  been  receive- 
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ales  of  Surplus  Combat  Materiel 


[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sales  of  surplus 
.S.  combat  materiel  (militarized  and  nondemili- 
rized),  effected  by  the  Department  of  State  in 


its  capacity  as  foreign  surplus  disposal  agent,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  1947,  and  April,  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  1948,  as  reported 
to  the  Munitions  Division  of  the  Department  and 
not  previously  announced : 


Country 

Description  of  materiel 

Procurement  cost 

Sales  price 

Date  of 
transfer 

Ammunition,  eight  flame  throwers  with  service  kits 
and  one  fuel  filling  kit,  binoculars,  40  mm  Director, 
range  finders,  16-40  mm  guns,  133-30  cal.  and  270 
50  cal.  machine  guns,  3-57  mm  guns,  observation 
instr.,    range    indicator,    mounts,    firing    tables, 
observation  telescopes,  40  mm  generating  units. 

1  LST  to  T.  Y.  Fong,  to  be  used  commercially  (de- 
militarized) . 
1  LSM  to  T.  Y.  Fong,  for  scrap  (demilitarized)  .    .    . 

Bayonets,  binoculars,  carbines,  machine  guns,  sub- 
machine guns,  truck  mounts,  pistols,  helmets,  and 
liners. 

11—83  ft.  coast  guard  cutters 

$755,  365.  50 

8,  800.  00 
1,  700,  000.  00 

843,  600.  00 

108,  620.  00 

434,  680.  00 

62,  577.  22 

1,  000.  00 

1,  265,  000.  00 

291,  657.  04 

104,  382.  00 
Captured  en- 
emy  mate- 
rial 

501.  85 
582,  250.  00 

582,  250.  00 

1,  574,  670.  00 

$148,  382.  64 

800.  00 
30,  000.  00 

3,  000.  00 

11,  200.  00 
44,  800.  00 

12,  695.  32 

50.00 
48,  500.  00 
14,  582.  85 

32,  500.  00 
5,  000.  00 

50.  29 
20,  000.  00 

17,  500.  00 

75,  000.  00 

9/3/48 

7/9/48 
12/3/47 

6/7/48 
4/16/48 

8/8/48 
9/10/48 

9/22/48 

9/ 1/48 

9/30/48 

7/28/48 
6/8/48 

9/7/48 
6/13/48 

4/28/48 

6/30/48 

12  tank  engines,  100  bundles  track  assemblies,  spare 

parts  for  M3A1  tanks. 
1  C-47A  aircraft 

1  minesweeper  to  a  Norwegian  national  (demilitar- 
ized) . 

1   minesweeper  to   Norwegian   national    (demilitar- 
ized) . 

30  nonoperable  P-51  aircraft  for  cannibalization  pur- 
poses. 
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r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
inting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
~ect  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
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vil  Aviation  Mission  to  Venezuela.  Treaties  and  Other 
ternational  Acts   Series  1804.     Pub.   3308.     6  pp.    5e\ 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Caracas 
March  22  and  24,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  March  24, 
1948. 


eas  Under  Occupation  or  Control. 

ternational  Acts  Series  1832.    Pub. 


Treaties  and  Other 
3335.     6  pp.     5<J. 


Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Norway — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Oslo  July  3, 
1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  3,  1948. 

inuary  23,  J  949 


Trade:  Application  of  Most-Favored  Nation  Treatment  to 
Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts   Series   1821.     Pub.   3339.    3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Belgium — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Brussels  July 
2, 1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  2, 1948. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute :  Catalog  and  General  Infor- 
mation. January  1949.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  4.     Pub.  3351.     36  pp.     15tf. 

This  catalog  contains  information  on  the  program  of 
the   Foreign   Service   Institute  and   the  courses   of 
instruction  which  it  offers. 
Trade:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
to  Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.     Treaties  and 
Other  International  Series  1822.     Pub.  3331.     4  pp.     54. 
Agreement    Between    the    United    States    and    Den- 
mark— Effetced  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Co- 
penhagen June  29,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  2, 
1948. 
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Inaugural  Address  of  the  President 


Mr.  Vice  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
and  Fellow  Citizens:  I  accept  with 
humility  the  honor  which  the  American 
people  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  accept  it  with 
a  deep  resolve  to  do  all  that  I  can  for  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  need  the 
help  and  prayers  of  every  one  of  you.  I  ask  for 
your  encouragement  and  your  support.  The  tasks 
we  face  are  difficult,  and  we  can  accomplish  them 
only  if  we  work  together. 

Each  period  of  our  national  history  has  had  its 
special  challenges.  Those  that  confront  us  now 
are  as  momentous  as  any  in  the  past.  Today 
marks  the  beginning  not  only  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, but  of  a  period  that  will  be  eventful,  perhaps 
decisive,  for  us  and  for  the  world. 

It  may  be  our  lot  to  experience,  and  in  large 
measure  to  bring  about,  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  long  history  of  the  human  race.  The  first  half 
of  this  century  has  been  marked  by  unprecedented 
and  brutal  attacks  on  the  rights  of  man  and  by  the 
two  most  frightful  wars  in  history.  The  supreme 
need  of  our  time  is  for  men  to  learn  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  face  the  future  with 
grave  uncertainty,  composed  almost  equally  of 
great  hopes  and  great  fears.  In  this  time  of  doubt, 
they  look  to  the  United  States  as  never  before 
for  good  will,  strength,  and  wise  leadership. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith  by  which  we  live  and  to  declare 
our  aims  to  all  peoples. 

The  American  people  stand  firm  in  the  faith 
which  has  inspired  this  Nation  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to 
equal  justice  under  law  and  equal  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  common  good.  We  believe  that  all 
men  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  We  believe  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  because  they  are  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

From  this  faith  we  will  not  be  moved. 
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The  American  people  desire,  and  are  determined 
to  work  for,  a  world  in  which  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  are  free  to  govern  themselves  as  they  see 
fit  and  to  achieve  a  decent  and  satisfying  life. 
Above  all  else,  our  people  desire,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  work  for,  peace  on  earth — a  just  and  last- 
ing peace — based  on  genuine  agreement  freely  ar- 
rived at  by  equals. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  United  States 
and  other  like-minded  nations  find  themselves  di- 
rectly opposed  by  a  regime  with  contrary  aims  and 
a  totally  different  concept  of  life. 

That  regime  adheres  to  a  false  philosophy  which 
purports  to  offer  freedom,  security,  and  greater 
opportunity  to  mankind.  Misled  by  this  phi- 
losophy, many  peoples  have  sacrificed  their  liber- 
ties only  to  learn  to  their  sorrow  that  deceit  and 
mockery,  poverty  and  tyranny,  are  their  reward. 

That  false  philosophy  is  Communism. 

Communism  is  based  on  the  belief  that  man  is 
so  weak  and  inadequate  that  he  is  unable  to  govern 
himself,  and  therefore  requires  the  rule  of  strong 
masters. 

Democracy  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  man 
has  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as 
the  inalienable  right,  to  govern  himself  with  reason 
and  justice. 

Communism  subjects  the  individual  to  arrest 
without  lawful  cause,  punishment  without  trial, 
and  forced  labor  as  the  chattel  of  the  state.  It 
decrees  what  information  he  shall  receive,  what 
art  he  shall  produce,  what  leaders  he  shall  follow, 
and  what  thoughts  he  shall  think. 

Democracy  maintains  that  government  is  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  and  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  his  abilities. 

Communism  maintains  that  social  wrongs  can 
be  corrected  only  by  violence. 

The  President's  address  was  delivered  on  Jan.  20,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date. 
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Democracy  has  proved  that  social  justice  can 
be  achieved  through  peaceful  change. 

Communism  holds  that  the  world  is  so  deeply 
divided  into  opposing  classes  that  war  is  in- 
evitable. 

Democracy  holds  that  free  nations  can  settle  dif- 
ferences justly  and  maintain  lasting  peace. 

These  differences  between  Communism  and 
democracy  do  not  concern  the  United  States  alone. 
People  everywhere  are  coming  to  realize  that  what 
is  involved  is  material  well-being,  human  dignity, 
and  the  right  to  believe  in  and  worship  God. 

I  state  these  differences  not  to  draw  issues  of 
belief  as  such,  but  because  the  actions  resulting 
from  the  Communist  philosophy  are  a  threat  to 
the  efforts  of  free  nations  to  bring  about  world 
recovery  and  lasting  peace. 

Since  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  United  States 
has  invested  its  substance  and  its  energy  in  a  great 
constructive  effort  to  restore  peace,  stability,  and 
freedom  to  the  world. 

We  have  sought  no  territory  and  we  have  im- 
posed our  will  on  none.  We  have  asked  for  no 
privileges  we  would  not  extend  to  others. 

We  have  constantly  and  vigorously  supported 
the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies  as  a  means 
of  applying  democratic  principles  to  international 
relations.  We  have  consistently  advocated  and 
relied  upon  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among 

nations. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  agreement 
on  effective  international  control  of  our  most 
powerful  weapon,  and  we  have  worked  steadily 
for  the  limitation  and  control  of  all  armaments. 

We  have  encouraged,  by  precept  and  example, 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  sound  and  fair 

basis. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  in  company  with  sixteen  free 
nations  of  Europe,  we  launched  the  greatest  co- 
operative economic  program  in  history.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  unprecedented  effort  is  to  invigorate 
and  strengthen  democracy  in  Europe,  so  that  the 
free  people  of  that  continent  can  resume  their 
rightful  place  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  and 
can  contribute  once  more  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

Our  efforts  have  brought  new  hope  to  all  man- 
kind. We  have  beaten  back  despair  and  defeat- 
ism. We  have  saved  a  number  of  countries  from 
losing  their  liberty.    Hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
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pie  all  over  the  world  now  agree  with  us,  that  we 
need  not  have  war— that  we  can  have  peace. 
The  initiative  is  ours. 

We  are  moving  on  with  other  nations  to  build 
an  even  stronger  structure  of  international  order 
and  justice.  We  shall  have  as  our  partners  coun- 
tries which,  no  longer  solely  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  national  survival,  are  now  working  to 
improve  the  standards  of  living  of  all  their  people. 
We  are  ready  to  undertake  new  projects  to 
strengthen  the  free  world. 

In  the  coming  years,  our  program  for  peace  and 
freedom  will  emphasize  four  major  courses  of 
action. 

First,  we  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies 
and  we  will  continue  to  search  for  ways  tc 
strengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their  ef- 
fectiveness. We  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  new  nations  which  ar< 
being  formed  in  lands  now  advancing  towarc 
self-government  under  democratic  principles. 

Second,  we  will  continue  our  programs  fo: 
world  economic  recovery. 

This  means,  first  of  all,  that  we  must  keep  ou 
full  weight  behind  the  European  Recovery  Pro 
gram.  We  are  confident  of  the  success  of  thi 
major  venture  in  world  recovery.  We  believ 
that  our  partners  in  this  effort  will  achieve  th 
status  of  self-supporting  nations  once  again. 

In  addition,  we  must  carry  out  our  plans  fo 
reducing  the  barriers  to  world  trade  and  increas 
ing  its  volume.  Economic  recovery  and  peace  I 
self  depend  on  increased  world  trade. 

Third,  we  will  strengthen  freedom-loving  nj 
tions  against  the  dangers  of  aggression. 

We  are  now  working  out  with  a  number  of  com 
tries  a  joint  agreement  designed  to  strengthen  tl 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Such  8 
agreement  would  take  the  form  of  a  collective  d 
f  ense  arrangement  within  the  terms  of  the  Umt( 
Nations  Charter. 

We  have  already  established  such  a  defense  pa 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  treaty  of  E 
de  Janeiro. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  agreements  is 
provide  unmistakable  proof  of  the  joint  determin 
tion  of  the  free  countries  to  resist  armed  atta 
from  any  quarter.  Each  country  participatii 
in  these  arrangements  must  contribute  all  it  c 
to  the  common  defense. 
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If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  advance, 
that  any  armed  attack  affecting  our  national  secu- 
rity would  be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  the 
armed  attack  might  never  occur. 

I  hope  soon  to  send  to  the  Senate  a  treaty  re- 
specting the  North  Atlantic  security  plan. 

In  addition,  we  will  provide  military  advice  and 
equipment  to  free  nations  which  will  cooperate 
sith  us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
^Fourth,  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances 
and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living 
in  conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is 
inadequate.  They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their 
economic  life  is  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their 
poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them 
and  to  more  prosperous  areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses 
the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  these  people. 

The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among  nations 
in  the  development  of  industrial  and  scientific 
techniques.  The  material  resources  which  we  can 
afford  to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other  peoples  ar§ 
limited.  But  our  imponderable  resources  in  tech- 
nical knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are 
inexhaustible. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to  peace- 
loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  order  to  help  them  realize  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life..  And,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital 
investment  in  areas  needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  materials  for  hous- 
ing, and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their 
burdens. 

We,  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technolog- 
ical resources  in  this  undertaking.  Their  contri- 
butions will  be  warmly  welcomed.  This  should  be 
a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  nations  work 
together  through  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  wherever  practicable.  It  must 
be  a  world-wide  effort  for  the  achievement  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private  cap- 
ital, agriculture,  and  labor  in  this  country,  this 
program  can  greatly  increase  the  industrial  ao- 
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tivity  in  other  nations  and  can  raise  substantially 
their  standards  of  living. 

Such  new  economic  developments  must  be 
devised  and  controlled  to  benefit  the  peoples  of 
the  areas  in  which  they  are  established.  Guar- 
antees to  the  investor  must  be  balanced  by  guar- 
antees in  the  interest  of  the  people  whose  resources 
and  whose  labor  go  into  these  developments. 

The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign 
profit — has  no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  en- 
visage is  a  program  of  development  based  on  the 
concepts  of  democratic  fair-dealing. 

All  countries,  including  our  own,  will  greatly 
benefit  from  a  constructive  program  for  the  bet- 
ter use  of  the  world's  human  and  natural  resources. 
Experience  shows  that  our  commerce  with  other 
countries  expands  as  they  progress  industrially  and 
economically. 

Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  And  the  key  to  greater  production  is  a 
wider  and  more  vigorous  application  of  modern 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  mem- 
bers to  help  themselves  can  the  human  family 
achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that  is  the  right 
of  all  people. 

Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing  force 
to  stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  triumphant 
action,  not  only  against  their  human  oppressors, 
but  also  against  their  ancient  enemies — hunger, 
misery i  and  despair. 

On  the  basis  of  these  four  major  courses  of  action 
we  hope  to  help  create  the  conditions  that  will  lead 
eventually  to  personal  freedom  and  happiness  for 
all  mankind. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out  these 
policies,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  continued 
prosperity  in  this  country  and  we  must  keep  our- 
selves strong. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  weaving  a  world  fabric 
of  international  security  and  growing  prosperity. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  wish  to  live  in  freedom 
from  fear — even  by  those  who  live  today  in  fear 
under  their  own  governments. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  want  relief  from  the  lies 
of  propaganda — who  desire  truth  and  sincerity. 

We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  self-government 
and  a  voice  in  deciding  their  own  affairs. 

We  are  aided  by  all'  who  long  for  economic 
security — for  the  security  and  abundance  that  men 
in  free  societies  can  enjoy. 
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We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  to  live 
their  own  lives  for  useful  ends. 

Our  allies  are  the  millions  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness. 

In  due  time,  as  our  stability  becomes  manifest, 
as  more  and  more  nations  come  to  know  the  bene- 
fits of  democracy  and  to  participate  in  growing 
abundance,  I  believe  that  those  countries  which 
now  oppose  us  will  abandon  their  delusions  and 
join  with  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  a  just 
settlement  of  international  differences. 


Events  have  brought  our  American  democracy 
to  new  influence  and  new  responsibilities.  They 
will  test  our  courage,  our  devotion  to  duty,  and 
our  concept  of  liberty. 

But  I  say  to  all  men,  what  we  have  achieved  in 
liberty,  we  will  surpass  in  greater  liberty. 

Steadfast  in  our  faith  in  the  Almighty,  we  will 
advance  toward  a  world  where  man's  freedom 
is  secure. 

To  that  end  we  will  devote  our  strength,  our  re 
sources,  and  our  firmness  of  resolve.  With  God's 
help,  the  future  of  mankind  will  be  assured  in  i 
world  of  justice,  harmony,  and  peace. 


Bank  Deutscher  Laender 


The  reorganization  of  the  banking  system  in  the 
U.S.  zone  reached  its  climax  in  March  1948  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender 
(Bank  of  the  German  States). 

The  keynote  in  the  postwar  bank  reorganization 
in  the  U.S.  zone  has  been  decentralization,  which 
has  included  steps  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Reichs- 
bank  and  the  decentralization  of  the  big  banks. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  Deutscher  Laender 
now  provides  a  new  central  banking  organization 
for  the  zone. 

Before  May  8, 1945,  the  German  banking  system 
was  highly  centralized  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Nazi  government.  This  condition  developed 
through  the  existence  of  powerful  associations  of 
credit  institutions,  which  in  the  case  of  savings 
banks  and  credit  cooperatives  took  the  form  of 
regional  associations  under  central  associations  in 
Berlin,  formed  with  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
investing  the  surplus  deposits  of  the  member  in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover,  the  banking  supervision  exercised  by 
the  Nazi  government  was  extensive.  The  Nazi 
government  had  wide  powers,  especially  concern- 
ing the  dismissal  and  appointment  of  high  bank 
officials. 

The  German  banks  engaged  both  in  commercial 
banking  by  granting  short  term  credits  and  in  in- 
vestment banking  by  assisting  industry  and  trade 
to  meet  their  long-term  capital  needs. 

Through  investment  banking  the  German  banks 
acquired  considerable  economic  influence  by  par- 
ticipating directly  in  industry,  promoting  new 

1  Bank  of  the  German  States.  Reprinted  from  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Military  Government  in  Germany. 
Material  for  this  article  was  obtained  from  the  Military 
Governor's  monthly  report  no.  32  and  from  MG  Law  no. 
60  under  which  the  Bank  was  established. 
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enterprises,  initiating  mergers  and  capital  recon 
struction,  gaining  representation  on  supervisor] 
boards,  dominating  the  stock  exchanges,  and  vot 
ing  their  customers'  stock.  This  latter  practia 
permitted,  in  many  instances,  the  large  banks  actu 
ally  to  hold  proxies  for  the  majority  of  stock  ii 
business  enterprises. 

The  huge  expenditures  for  the  prosecution  o: 
the  war  completely  dominated  the  credit  system 
The  financial  resources  of  the  banks  were  use< 
almost  exclusively  by  the  state  for  financing  th 
war. 

The  expenditures  were  met  not  by  the  direc 
floating  of  loans  to  the  public  as  in  the  Unite< 
States,  but  by  the  banks'  subscription  to  govern 
ment  securities  out  of  the  accumulated  deposit 
of  their  customers.  The  result  was  that,  on  Ma; 
8,  1945,  approximately  80  percent  of  the  banks 
assets  were  invested  in  state  securities. 

In  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  Aug.  2,  194S 
the  Allies  established  the  principle  of  economi 
decentralization  of  Germany.  The  policy  for  th 
decentralization  of  banking  in  the  U.S.  zone  wa 
based  on  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Decentralization  of  the  Reichsbank  by  estab 
lishing  state  central  banks. 

2.  Decentralization  to  the  state  level  of  all  classe 
of  banking  and  credit  institutions  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  for  the  Reichsbank. 

Initial  proposals  concerning  central  bank  reor 
ganization  were  addressed  to  the  ministers  presi 
dent  of  the  three  principal  states  in  the  U.S.  zon 
by  Military  Government  on  Nov.  1, 1945. 

Included  in  this  letter  was  the  following  state 
ment  of  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  carry 
ing  out  the  economic  objective  of  the  Potsdat 
Declaration:  ".  .  .  to  establish  a  basic  stafc 
central  banking  organization  which  can  be  coordi 
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nated  on  a  zonal  basis  and  later  integrated  with  any 
subsequent  banking  plan  for  Germany  as  a  whole. 

In  a  meeting  held  on  March  4-5, 1946,  the  finance 
ministers  of  the  three  states  formulated  a  law  es- 
tablishing state  central  banks  which  closely  fol- 
lowed the  original  MG  recommendations.  The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  U.S.  zone's  Council  of 
States  accepted  a  revised  version  of  the  draft  law 
on  July  1, 1946. 

However,  when  the  law  was  submitted  to  Mili- 
tary Government,  it  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory 
from  several  points  of  view,  particularly  since  the 
draft  envisioned  too  much  political  control  over 
the  central  banks. 

Finally,  at  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  coun- 
cil's Finance  and  Banking  Committee,  held  on 
Nov.  26,  1946,  in  Stuttgart,  the  final  draft  of  the 
state  Central  Bank  Law  was  approved.  It  was 
enacted  in  Bavaria  on  Dec.  6  and  in  Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden  on  Dec.  7,  1946,  with  the  approval  of 
the  cabinets. 

Because  of  the  political  conditions  in  Hesse 
which  would  have  delayed  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
it  was  promulgated  by  order  of  Military  Govern- 
ment on  Dec.  7,  1946,  in  that  state.  The  law  be- 
came effective  in  all  three  states  on  Jan.  1, 1947. 

The  law  created  a  state  central  bank  in  each  of 
the  principal  states  of  the  U.S.  zone,  established 
along  the  lines  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
to  act  as  a  bankers'  bank,  taking  over  this  func- 
tion from  the  former  Reichsbank  branches. 

As  no  complete  liquidation  of  the  Reichsbank 
is  possible  before  such  action  is  undertaken  for  all 
of  Germany,  a  trustee  was  appointed  in  each  state 
to  administer  the  remaining  assets  of  the  Reichs- 
bank in  that  state  until  final  liquidation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  deposit  liabilities  of  the 
Reichsbank  were  taken  over  by  the  new  state  cen- 
tral banks,  leaving  mainly  the  totally  blocked  ac- 
counts with  the  trustees. 

On  the  asset  side,  claims  on  Berlin  originating 
out  of  preoccupation  business,  constituting  a  large 
asset  item,  were  not  transferred  to  the  state  cen- 
tral banks.  The  consequent  excess  of  liabilities 
over  assets  was  balanced  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  banks  by  a  claim  on  the  trustee  of  the  Reichs- 
bank for  the  state.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  even- 
tual liquidation  of  the  Reichsbank  on  a  zonal  basis, 
a  general  trustee  for  the  Reichsbank  was  also  ap- 
pointed for  the  entire  U.S.  zone. 

When  Bremen  was  established  as  the  fourth 
state  in  the  U.S.  zone  on  Jan.  2, 1947,  a  reorienta- 
tion of  its  financial  structure  toward  the  U.S.  zone 
was  necessary. 

Heretofore,  banking  in  Bremen  had  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  central  banking  system  of  the 
British  zone.  Thus  the  Bremen  Reichsbank, 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  the  financing  of 
imports  to  the  U.S.  zone,  had  been  dependent  upon 
the  Hamburg  Reichsbank  central  office  for  the 
British  zone. 
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Military  Government  endeavored  to  limit  the 
excessive  concentration  of  economic  power  in  Ger- 
man private  banking  in  the  U.S.  zone  by  decen- 
tralizing the  three  largest  branch  banking  houses : 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  Dresdner  Bank  and  Commerz- 
Bank. 

Before  and  during  the  war  these  banks  consti- 
tuted the  financial  backing  of  German  cartels, 
syndicates  and  trusts,  and  they  exercised  consid- 
erable influence  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man monopolistic  groupings. 

Military  Government  Law  No.  57,  promulgated 
on  May  6, 1947,  was  designed  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  established 
in  the  Potsdam  Declaration. 

The  law  provided  that  an  independent  and  dis- 
interested custodian  should  be  appointed  by  each 
state  government  for  the  three  banks.  These 
custodians,  responsible  to  the  state  governments 
would  manage  and  administer  the  property  of 
these  banks  within  the  respective  states.  They 
would  preserve,  maintain  and  safeguard  the  banks' 
assets.  Moreover,  they  would  in  no  way  be  in- 
fluenced by  or  take  instruction  from  the  present 
officials  or  shareholders  of  these  banks.  By  a  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  law  the  independent  custodi- 
ans would  change  the  names  of  these  banks  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  new  names  would  be  different 
in  each  state. 

To  make  the  law  effective,  the  ministers  presi- 
dent of  the  state  governments  issued  administra- 
tive regulations  cutting  off  the  giro  systems  of 
these  banks  beyond  state  boundaries  and  forcing 
all  clearings  of  more  than  RM  100,000  to  be  carried 
out  through  the  state  central  bank  system.  In 
addition,  weekly  statistical  reports  were  required 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  banks  would  not  try  to 
weaken  their  structure  by  sending  money  outside 
the  zone.  All  transfers  for  legitimate  business 
were  permitted. 

Contrary  to  fears  of  German  officials  that  the 
decentralization  policy  might  adversely  affect  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  banking  system  of  the  U.S. 
zone,  Law  No.  57  had  in  no  way  weakened  public 
confidence.  There  was  no  run  on  the  banks,  there 
was  no  increase  in  withdrawals,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  transfer  funds  into  other  zones,  and 
stock  quotations,  which  had  declined  for  a  few 
days,  recovered  their  previous  position  shortly 
after  passage  of  the  law. 

Joint  U.S.  and  British  conferences  in  the  fall  of 
1947  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  general  prin- 
ciples regarding  the  establishment  of  a  new  cen- 
tral bank  and  of  the  implementation  of  bank  de- 
centralization in  the  British  zone. 

As  a  result  of  and  in  line  with  these  decisions, 
various  proposals  for  this  new  central  bank  were 
submitted  by  German  authorities  in  the  U.S.  and 
British  zones. 

Examination  of  these  proposals  revealed  as  a 
common  characteristic,  the  difficulties  encountered 
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by  their  German  originators  who  envisaged  a  cen- 
tral banking  system  which  was  not  dominated  by 
political  bodies,  which  would  not  control  the  bank- 
ing system  operating  under  it  through  more  than 
purely  financial  measures,  and  which  would  con- 
sciously refrain  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  com- 
mercial banking  business. 

In  order  to  come  closer  to  the  realization  of  these 
principles  as  well  as  others  established  by  the  U.S. 
and  British  Military  Governments,  a  meeting  of 
German  experts  of  the  various  state  central  banks 
was  convened  to  develop  a  draft  law  establishing 
the  Bank  of  the  German  States. 

After  long  and  detailed  discussions  the  law  was 
finally  signed  and  promulgated  in  the  U.S.  zone 
as  MG  Law  No.  60  and  as  Ordinance  No.  129  in 
the  British  zone,  and  was  made  effective  in  March 
1948.  A  revision  of  the  law  went  into  effect  Nov. 
1, 1948. 

Under  this  law  the  bank,  set  up  m  Frankfurt, 
had  a  capital  of  RM  100,000,000  and  all  member 
banks  subscribe  to  it.in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
of  their  deposits.  The  bank  is  limited  to  trans- 
actions with  member  state  central  banks,  central 
banks  of  other  German  states  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries or  their  equivalent,  and  the  Bizonal  Economic 
Administration.  It  has  no  branches  or  subsidi- 
aries or  affiliates  and  is  not  subject  to  the  German 
Banking  Act  or  to  the  instructions  of  any  political 
body  or  public  non-judicial  agency.  In  deciding 
upon  the  policies  of  the  bank,  however,  the  board 
of  directors  is  subject  to  such  directions  as  may  be 
issued  by  the  Allied  Bank  Commission. 

The  policies  of  the  bank  are  determined  by  a 
board  of  directors  and  executed  by  a  board  of  man- 
agers. The  board  of  directors  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  president  of  the  board  of  managers  and 
presidents  of  each  of  the  member  state  central 
banks.  The  board  of  directors  arrives  at  its  de- 
cisions by  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  each 
member  having  a  single  vote.  The  vote  of  the 
president  is  decisive  in  a  tie.  This  chairman  is 
elected  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board.  During  his  term,  however,  he  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  board  of  man- 
agers of  any  member  bank. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  bank  has  a  presi- 
dent, a  deputy  and  a  number  of  managers  fixed 
by  the  bylaws.  The  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  and  his  deputy  are  elected  and  their 
terms  of  office  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  of  managers  are  ap- 
pointed for  terms  determined  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  president  of  the  board  of  managers 
is  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
execution  of  all  decisions  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
bank. 

The  bank  is  the  exclusive  bank  of  issue  and,  sub- 
ject to  Allied  direction,  may  issue  and  distribute 
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bank  notes  and  coins.  In  addition,  the  bank  pro 
motes  the  solvency  and  liquidity  of  the  membe 
banks  and  establishes  common  policies  with  respec 
to  banking  in  general  and  uniformity  in  bankinj 
policies  within  the  states. 

The  bank  may  issue  directions  for  the  genera 
regulation  of  bank  credit,  including  interest  am 
discount  rates  and  open  market  operations  of  th 
member  banks.  The  bank  fixes  the  minimum  re 
serve  requirements  for  the  member  state  centra 
banks  and  may  regulate  the  establishment  of  mini 
mum  reserve  requirements  for  individual  banks 
It  assumes  and  effects  all  banking  transfers  result 
ing  from  the  orders  of  third  parties  and  which  ai 
transfers  over  state  boundaries.  Credit  institij 
tions  must  execute  all  such  transfers  through  thei 
accounts  with  the  central  banks. 

The  bank  may  engage  in  the  following  trans 
actions  with  central  banks:  purchase  and  sel 
foreign  exchange  and  gold,  silver  and  platinun 
subject  to  existing  legal  restrictions;  accept  dc 
posits;  rediscount  bills  of  exchange;  provid 
facilities  for  the  safekeeping  and  custody  of  st 
curities  and  valuables;  and  grant  loans  again* 
bills  of  exchange,  treasury  bills  and  securities  is 
sued  by  the  Bizonal  Economic  Administration  c 
by  any  state  within  the  area  of  the  member  stat 
central  banks,  and  fixed-interest-bearing  securitie 
which  any  member  state  central  bank  has  pui 
chased  on  the  open  market. 

The  bank  may  serve  as  fiscal  agent,  withoi 
charge,  for  the  Bizonal  Economic  Administratioi 
including  acceptance  of  deposits,  purchase  an 
sale  of  treasury  bills  and  fixed-interest-bearin 
securities,  and  provision  of  payment  facilities  an 
facilities  for  the  safe-keeping  and  custody  c 
valuables  and  securities.  It  also  may  grant  to  tl 
Binzonal  Economic  Administration  short-term  ac 
vances  in  anticipation  of  specific  revenues,  ac 
vances  which  do  not  exceed  DM  300,000,000  unles 
the  board  of  directors  by  a  decision  of  threi 
quarters  of  its  members  raises  it  to  DM  500,000,00' 
It  may  grant  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  states  ( 
Rhineland-Palatinate,  Wuerttemberg-Hohenzo 
lern  and  South  Baden  in  the  French  Zone,  shor 
term  advances  in  anticipation  of  specific  revenui 
not  in  the  aggregate  to  exceed  the  amount  of  D] 
40,000,000,  unless  the  Board  of  Directors,  by 
decision  of  three  quarters  of  its  members,  rais< 
this  limit  to  DM  60,000,000. 

In  the  open  market,  the  bank  may  purchai 
and  sell  treasury  bills  and  fixed-interest-bearic 
securities  of  the  Bizonal  Economic  Admii 
istration. 

Subject  to  any  legislation  for  the  time  being  i 
force,  the  bank  may  directly  or  through  authorize 
agents,  acquire  and  dispose  of,  for  its  own  accoui 
or  the  account  of  others,  foreign  exchange  (defin< 
as  means  of  payment  and  bills  of  exchange  e: 
pressed  in  foreign  currencies  and  balances  wi1 
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foreign  banks),  gold,  silver  and  platinum,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  maintain  accounts  with  foreign 
banks.  The  bank  regulates  foreign  exchange 
transactions  including,  when  licensed,  foreign  ex- 
change transactions  prohibited  by  article  I  of  MG 
Law  No.  53  or  article  II  of  MG  Law  No.  52  in 
respect  of  property  covered  by  article  I,  paragraph 
1(f)  of  the  latter  law. 


THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

Upon  request,  the  bank  serves  as  fiscal  agent 
for  JEIA  and  equivalent  agencies  in  other  Ger- 
man states.  It  regulates  the  collection,  assembly 
and  evaluation  of  monetary  and  banking  statistics 
and  establishe-3  rules  for  their  preparation  by  and 
through  the  member  banks.    It  also  fixes  and  pub- 


lishes interest  and 
actions  with  them. 


discount  rates  for  its  trans- 


Provisional  Agenda  for  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council1 


After  consultation  with  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  the  honour  to  submit,  in 
accordance  with  rules  7,  9,  and  10,  the  pro- 
visional agenda  for  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  commencing  at 
11: 00  a.  m.,  7  February  191$,  at  Lake  Success. 

1.  Election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents 

2.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

3.  Survey  of  forced  labour  and  measures  for  its 
abolition 

4.  Keport  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  fac- 
tors bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an 
Economic  Commission  for  the  Middle  East 

5.  Keport  of  the  second  session  of  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission:  Inland 
transport  in  the  Middle  East 

6.  Trade  union  rights  (freedom  of  association) 

7.  Principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
men  and  women  workers 

8.  Administrative  arrangements  between  the 
Council  and  the  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board 

9.  Reports  of  the  Council  NGO  Committee 

10.  International  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
training  in  public  administration 
Translation  of  the  classics 
Question  of  the  election  of  three  members  of 
the  Economic  Board  for  Palestine 
Draft  rules  for  the  calling  of  international 
conferences 

14.  Infringements  of  trade  union  rights 

15.  Implementation  of  recommendations  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters 
World  economic  situation 
Economic    development    of    under-developed 
countries 

Technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment 

Report  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  on  progress 
in  the  co-ordination  of  studies  of  suitable 
measures  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  food 
production 

20.  The  problem  of  wasting  food  in  certain 
countries 

21.  Proceeds  of  sale  of  Unrra  supplies 
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16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 


22.  Interim  Report:  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe 

23.  Interim  Report:  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East 

24.  Interim  Report:  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America 

25.  Report  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development 

26.  Report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 

27.  Report  of  the  third  session  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights :  Paragraphs  20  and  23 

28.  General  Assembly  resolutions  regarding  hu- 
man rights 

(i)  Resolution    relating    to    the    right    of 

petition 
(ii)  Resolution  relating  to  the  fate  of  mi- 
norities 
(iii)  Resolution  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
a  draft  Covenant  and  draft  measures  of 
implementation 

29.  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press  and  other  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 

30.  Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund 

31.  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children 

(i)  Report  of  the  Secretary -General 
(ii)  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Council 

32.  Question  of  procedure  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs 

33.  Annual  report  of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board 

34.  Appointment  of  members  of  the  Commission 
of  enquiry  into  the  effects  of  chewing  the  coca 
leaf 

35.  Use  of  the  central  library  at  Geneva  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 

36.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of 
Unesco  on  the  teaching  of  the  purposes  and 
principles,  the  structure  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  schools  of  Member 
States 


'U.N.  doc.  E/1090,  Jan.  14,  1949;  and  E/1090/Corr.  1, 
Jan.  17, 1949. 
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37.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  housing 
and  town  and  country  planning 

38.  Report  of  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization on  resettlement  of  non-repatriable 
refugees  and  displaced  persons 

39.  Draft  Convention  on  declaration  of  death  of 
missing  persons 

40.  Study  of  statelessness 

41.  Declaration  of  old  age  rights 

42.  Relations  with  and  co-ordination  of  special- 
ized agencies 

(i)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  gen- 
eral co-ordination  matters 

(ii)  Report  of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee on  Co-ordination 

(iii)  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
arrangements  for  programme  co-ordi- 
nation between  specialized  agencies  and 
regional  economic  commissions 

43.  Revision  of  rules  of  procedure 

44.  Revision  of  rules  of  procedure  of  commissions 

45.  Interim  Committee  on  Programme  of  Meet- 
ings 

(i)  Question  of  scope  of  functions 
(ii)  Date  of  the  second  session  of  the  sub- 
commission  on  prevention  of  discrimi- 
nation and  protection  of  minorities 

46.  Number  of  sessions  of  regional  economic  com- 
missions in  1949 

47.  Distribution  of  membership  in  subsidiary  or- 
gans of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

48.  Participation  of  Member  States  in  the  work 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

49.  Organization  of  the  work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council 

50.  Application  of  Article  65  of  the  Charter 

51.  Location  of  ninth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council 

52.  Availability  of  DDT  insecticides  for  combat- 
ting malaria  in  agricultural  areas 

53.  Application  of  Ceylon  for  membership  in 
Unesco 

54.  Creation  of  a  central  publication  for  the  pro- 
motion of  and  advising  on  development 
projects 

55.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  on  arrangements  for  co-operation  in 
matters  of  common  concern 

56.  Summary  of  financial  implications  of  actions 
of  the  Council 

57.  Confirmation  of  members  of  commissions 

58.  Election  of  members  of  the  Agenda  Commit- 
tee for  the  ninth  session 

The  order  in  which  the  above  items  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Council  will  form  the  subject 
of  recommendations  by  the  Agenda  Committee 
for  consideration  by  the  Council  at  its  first  plen- 
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ary  meeting.  The  Agenda  Committee  (consist- 
ing of  the  President,  the  two  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Council  and  the  representatives  of  Brazil  and 
New  Zealand)  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Lake  Success  on  Tuesday,  1  February  1949. 

Notes 

1.  See  rules  18  and  19  of  the  rules  of  procedure 

2.  The  Agenda  Committee  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  meet  on  1  February  1949 

3.  Item  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  (postponed  from  the  seventh  session) 
Document  E/596  distributed  on  1  December 
1947 

4.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Council  resolution  No.  107  (VI) 

General  Assembly  resolution  No.  199  (III) 

Document    E/AC.26/16    and     E/AC.26/16/ 

Add.l  distributed  on  8  June  and  9  July  1948 

respectively 

Document  E/814  distributed  on  11  June  1948 

5.  Question  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Document  E/789,  Part  III,  paragraph  2(a), 
and  resolution  4,  page  16  distributed  on  19 
May  1948 

Document  E/789/Add.l  distributed  on  6  July 
1948 

6.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
General  Assembly  resolution  No.  128  (II) 
Council  resolution  No.  84  (V) 

Document  E/863  distributed  on  22  July  1948 
Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be 
circulated  at  about  1  February  1949 

7.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Council  resolution  No.  121  (VI) 
Document  E/881  distributed  on  26  July  1948 
Additional  report  of  the  Ilo  to  be  circulated 
about  18  January  1949 

Document  E/1075  distributed  on  1  December 

1948 

Document  E/1082  distributed  on  7  January 

1949 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circulated 

about  20  January  1949 

8.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Document  E/OB/4,  Annex  A,  page  4,  distrib- 
uted in  Geneva,  in  December  1948 

9.  Part  of  this  item  postponed  from  the  seventh 
session 

(i)  Report  of  the  Council  Ngo  Committee, 
documents  E/940,  E/940/Add.l  and 
E/940/Add.2  distributed  on  9  August 
1948,  E/940/Add.3,  E/940/Add.4  and 
E/940/ Add.5  distributed  on  16,  19  and 
23  August,  respectively 

(ii)  A  further  report  resulting  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  to  be  held  com- 
mencing 17  January  will  be  before  the 
Council 
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10.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Council  resolution  No.  132  (VI) 
Documents  E/849  and  E/849/Add.l  distrib- 
uted on  7  July  1948 

Document  E/1087  to  be  circulated  on  18  Jan- 
uary 1949 

11.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
Council  resolution  No.  53  (IV) 
Document  E/823  distributed  on  17  June  1948 

12.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
General  Assembly  resolution  No.  181  (II) 
Special  Assembly  resolution  No.  186   (S-2), 
document  A/555 

Council  resolution  No.  112  (VI) 

13.  Item  postponed  from  the  seventh  session 
General  Assembly  resolution  No.  129  (II) 
Council  resolution  No.  135  (VI) 
Document  E/836  distributed  on  29  June  1948 

14.  Item  proposed  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postponed  from  the  seventh 
session) 

Document  E/822  distributed  on  15  June  1948 
See  also  document  E/841  distributed  on  2 
July  1948,  and  document  E/1085  distributed 
on  12  January  1949 

15.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  119  (II) 
Council  resolution  No.  175  (VII) 
Document  E/963   distributed  on  13  August 
1948  and  addenda  from  1  to  27 

Revised  report  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
be  circulated 

16.  Item  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General 
The  first  part  of  a  report  on  major  develop- 
ments in  the  world  economic  situation  in  1948 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
will  be  circulated  about  24  January  1949 ;  the 
entire  report,  about  7  February  1949. 
"Review  of  International  Commodity  Prob- 
lems, 1948",  prepared  by  the  Interim  Co-ordi- 
nating Committee  for  International  Commod- 
ity Arrangements,  published  in  November  1948 
by  the  United  Nations 

17.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  198  (III) 
The  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolution  No. 
209  (III),  also  transmitted  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  draft  resolutions  proposed 
by  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia  on  migration 
problems  and  amendments  thereto,  "together 
with  the  records  of  the  debates  in  the  third 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  for 
consideration  when  the  linked  subjects  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  migration  were  taken 
up  for  discussion  by  the  Council" 

18.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  200   (III) 

19.  Council  resolution  No.  103  (VI)  and  No.  140 
(VII) 

Document  E/1084  to  be  circulated  on  18  Janu- 
ary 1949 

20.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  202  (III) 

January  30,   1949 
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21.  Council  resolution  No.  33  (TV) 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circu- 
lated about  24  January  1949 

22.  Council  resolutions  No.  36  (IV)  and  No.  143 
(VII) 

Document  E/1074  to  be  circulated  about  24 
January  1949 

This  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
includes  the  recommendations  to  Ece  of  its 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Industrial  Develop- 
ment and  Trade,  in  accordance  with  resolution 
No.  1943  (VII) 

23.  Council  resolution  No.  144   (VII)   D 
Document  E/1088  to  be  circulated  about  24 
January  1949 

This  document  reports  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  including  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Commission  and,  in  particular,  the  results 
of  the  Commission's  consideration  of  prob- 
lems of  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Flood  Control 

24.  Council  resolution  No.  106  (VI) 

Report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
to  be  circulated  about  24  January  1949 

25.  Council  resolution  No.  128  (VI)  A 
Document  E/1077  distributed  on  13  December 
1948 

26.  Council  resolution  No.  128  (VI)  A 
Document  E/1078  distributed  on  13  Decem- 
ber 1948 

27.  The  Council,  by  its  resolution  No.  151  (VII), 
transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  the  draft 
International  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission's  third  session,  together 
with  the  remainder  of  this  report.  Paragraphs 
20  and  23  of  the  report,  however,  concerning 
Communications  and  Rules  of  Procedure  re- 
spectively, call  for  further  action  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Agenda  Committee  will  be  invited 
to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  re- 
garding the  scope  of  the  item. 

28.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  217  (III) 

29.  Council  resolution  No.  152   (VII) 
Document  E/CONF.6/79  distributed  on  22 
April  1948 

Document  E/AC.27/W.2  distributed  on  22 
July  1948 

30.  General  Assembly  resolutions  No.  57  (I)  and 
No.  214  (III) 

Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Icef  to 
be  circulated  early  in  February 

31.  Council  resolution  No.  162  (VII) 
General  Assembly  resolution  No.  215  (III) 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circu- 
lated by  15  February  1949 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  be  cir- 
culated about  31  January  1949 
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32.  Council  resolution  No.  159  (VII)  G 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circulated 
about  18  January  1949 

33.  Article  27  of  the  International  Convention 
relating  to  Dangerous  Drugs  of  19  February 
1925  as  amended  by  the  Protocol  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  11  December  1946 

Document  E/OB/4  distributed  in  Geneva  in 
December  1948 

34.  Council  resolution  No.  159  IV  (VII) 
Document  E/860,  paragraph  4 

Keport  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circu- 
lated about  24  January  1949 

35.  Council  resolution  No.  172  (VII) 

Eeport  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circu- 
lated about  25  January  1949 

36.  Council  resolution  No.  170  (VII) 
Keport  to  be  circulated 

37.  Council  resolution  No.  155  (VII),  F,  C 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  will  be 
circulated  after  the  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Working  Group  of  experts  which  is  scheduled 
to  meet  on  24  January  1949 

38.  Council  resolution  No.  157  (VII) 
Eeport  of  the  Iro  to  be  circulated 

39.  Council  resolution  No.  158  (VII) 
Documents   E/1071   and  E/1071/Add.l   dis- 
tributed on  26  October  and  29  November  1948, 
respectively 

40.  Council  resolution  No.  116  D  (VI) 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be  circu- 
lated 

41.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  213  (III) 

42.  (i)  Council  resolution  No.  128  (VI) 

Eeport  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be 
circulated  about  31  January  1949 

(ii)  Council  resolution  No.  166  (VII) 

Document  E/1076  distributed  on  3  De- 
cember 1948 

(iii)  Council  resolution  No.  166  (VII) 

Eeport  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be 
circulated  about  18  January  1949 

43.  Council  resolution  No.  177  (VII) 

Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure  to  be 
circulated  after  completion  of  the  work  of  this 
Committee.  The  Committee  commenced  its 
meetings  on  10  January  1949 

44.  Item  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General 
The  revision  of  the  Council's  own  rules  of 
procedure  will  entail  a  consequential  revision 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  functional  com- 
missions. The  Council  may  wish  to  advise 
the  regional  economic  commissions  of  any 
changes  in  their  rules  of  procedure  which  may 
be  desirable  in  order  to  eliminate  inconsistency 
between  those  rules  and  Council  resolutions 
(see  E/SE.186,  page  27).  Since  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Committee  on  Procedure  re- 
fer at  present  only  to  the  Council  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, the  Secretary-General  has  proposed 
this  additional  item 
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45.  See  E/C.4/SE.7  and  E/C.4/SE.8 

46.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  206  QID 

47.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  207  (III) 

48.  General  Assembly  resolution  No.  208  (III) 

49.  Item  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  Lebanon 
See  A/C.2  and  3/87  and  Corr.  1. 
Documentation  to  be  received 

50.  Item  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  Lebanon 
See  A/C.2  and  3/87  and  Corr.  1. 
Documentation  to  be  received 

51.  Item  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Kingdom 

Documentation  to  be  received 

52.  Item  proposed  by  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization 

Document  E/1086  to  be  circulated  on  20  Jan- 
uary 1949 

53.  Item  proposed  by  Unesco 
Documentation  to  be  received 

54.  Item  proposed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor 

Document  E/C.2/135  distribution  on  10  No- 
vember 1948 

Document  E/1086  distribution  on  7  January 
1949 

55.  Document  E  and  T/C.l/2/Eev.  1  distribution 
on  10  November  1947 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  at  its  31st  meeting 
on  25  November  1947,  approved  this  report 
(see  T/PV.31).  The  Council  may  wish  to 
consider  similar  formal  action 

56.  Eule  30  of  the  rules  of  procedure  as  revised  at 
the  seventh  session 

Financial  statements  relating  to  individual 
items,  as  well  as  a  summary  estimate  of  the 
proposals  before  the  Council,  will  be  circulated 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
visional agenda 

57.  Document  to  be  circulated  during  the  Council 
session 

58.  Eule  14  of  the  rules  of  procedure 

The  report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fiscal 
Commission,  which  commenced  on  Monday,  10 
January,  at  Lake  Success,  has  not  been  included  in 
the  provisional  agenda  above  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Council  resolution  No.  55  (IV)  (the 
"six  weeks  rule".) 


CORRECTION 

The  article  entitled  "United  States  Policy 
on  High  Seas  Fisheries,"  in  the  Bulletin  of 
January  16,  1949,  page  67,  was  written  by 
Wilbert  McLeod  Chapman. 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  regrets  that 
the  author's  name  was  given  as  Walter  M. 
Chapman. 
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Meeting  of  Second  National  Conference  on  UNESCO 


Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Unesco 
will  be  held  March  31-April  2,  in  Cleveland,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission. 

Over  800  national  organizations  are  sending 
delegates  to  the  three-day  session,  the  theme  of 
which  is,  "Nations  will  come  together — not  to  de- 
stroy— but  to  construct." 

Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Director  General  of 
Unesco,  will  address  the  conference  at  an  open 
meeting  April  1  in  the  Cleveland  Auditorium. 
Other  sessions  will  be  limited  to  delegates  from 
the  national  organizations  representing  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  business,  and  profes- 
sional bodies,  as  well  as  church,  farm,  labor,  civic, 
women's,  and  youth  groups,  to  whom  invitations 
are  being  sent.  Official  observers  from  govern- 
ment and  international  agencies  will  also  attend. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Allen,  who  headed 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  international  con- 
ference of  Unesco  at  Beirut,  and  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower, Chairman  of  the  Commission,  will  make 
the  major  addresses  the  opening  day  of  the  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Eisenhower  is  scheduled  to  review 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Commission.  The 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  is  the  local 
clearinghouse  for  Conference  matters. 

Attention  will  center  on  three  topics :  (1)  Inter- 
change of  persons;   (2)  Educational  reconstruc- 


tion in  war-devastated  countries;  and  (3)  Unesco 
as  the  educational  arm  of  the  United  Nations. 
Panels  of  experts  will  review  the  problems  and 
accomplishments  of  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized 
agencies.  In  group  meetings  delegates  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  how  such  community 
channels  as  newspapers,  radio  programs,  club 
meetings,  and  class  rooms,  can  be  used  to  further 
Unesco's  purpose — to  build  the  defenses  of  peace 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

The  final  day  will  be  given  over  to  a  discussion 
of  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This 
document,  termed  our  generation's  most  impor- 
tant milestone  on  the  road  to  freedom,  was  adopted 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  Paris,  December 
10,  1948.  Unesco,  one  of  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  U.N.  family,  was  two  years  old  last  Novem- 
ber. Its  program  of  promoting  peace  through 
understanding  and  the  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion is  carried  forward  in  the  United  States  by  a 
Commission  of  100  members  who  serve  as  a  volun- 
tary advisory  body.  Sixty  of  these  people  repre- 
sent a  cross  section  of  the  country's  principal  na- 
tional organizations.  The  others  are  selected  for 
their  outstanding  achievements  in  education,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts.  In  setting  up  the  Commission, 
Congress  instructed  it  to  call  a  general  conference 
every  two  years  inviting  United  States  community 
leaders  to  participate  in  Unesco  affairs.  The  first 
conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  March  1947. 
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Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (Chapter  II). 
Draft  Report  of  the  Second  Committee.  A/737.  24 
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The  Problem  of  Wasting  Food  in  Certain  Countries.  Re- 
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The  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea :  Reports  of 
the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea 
and  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
A/788,  9  December  1948.    5  pp.    mimeo. 

The  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council.  Report  of 
the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee.  A/792,  10  December 
1948.    6  pp.    mimeo. 

Transfer  of  the  Assets  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Report 
of  the  Fifth  Committee.  A/797,  10  December  1948. 
8  pp.    mimeo. 

Fourth  Annual  Budget  and  Working  Capital  Fund  of  the 
United  Nations.  A/798,  10  December  1948.  24  pp. 
mimeo. 
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mimeo. 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
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1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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Resolutions  of  General  Assembly  on  ECOSOC  Matters 


The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  first  part  of  the  third  session, 
relate  to  matters  within  the  field  of  the  Council. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  discussion  of  these  reso- 
lutions in  the  General  Assembly.  The  symbol 
numbers  of  the  appropriate  verbatim  records  of 
the  plenary  proceedings  (which  include  the  uned- 
ited text  of  the  resolutions)  is  given  in  the  right 
hand  column.  The  symbol  numbers  of  the  corre- 
sponding Rapporteurs'  reports,  which  contain  full 
references  to  the  discussions  of  the  resolutions  at 
the  committee  stage,  are  listed  in  the  second 
column. 

Resolutions  which  require  to  be  included  in 
the  agenda  of  the  Council  for  the  eighth  session, 
either  as  separate  items  or  as  part  of  other  items, 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Title  of  resolution  (at  the  date  of 
issue  of  this  document  num- 
bers had  not  yet  been  allocated 
to  the  resolutions) 


Rapporteurs'  re- 
port, including 
reference  to  com- 
mittee discussion 


Title  of  resolution  (at  the  date  of 

Rapporteurs'     re- 

issue of  this  document  num- 

port,    including 

Reference  to  plenary 

bers  had  not  yet  been  allocated 

reference  to  com- 

discussion 

to  the  resolutions) 

mittee  discussion 

♦Economic  development 

A/737 

A/PV.170 

of    under-developed 

countries 

♦Establishment    of    an 

A/737 

A/PV.170 

Economic  Commission 

for  the  Middle  East 

♦Technical  assistance  for 

A/737 

A/PV.170 

economic  development 

Training  for  apprentices 

A/737 

A/PV.170 

and  technical  workers 

♦The  problem  of  wasting 

A/756 

A/PV.177 

food  in  certain  coun- 

tries 

Application  of  Finland 

A/710 

A/PV.160 

for  membership  in  the 

International        Civil 

Aviation  Organization 

Agreement  between  the 

A/709 

A/PV.160 

United    Nations    and 

the  Inter-Governmen- 

tal Maritime  Consul- 

tative Organization 

Agreement  between  the 

A/708 

A/PV.160 

United    Nations    and 

A/PV.161 

the  International  Ref- 

ugee Organization 

♦Number  of  sessions  of 

A/711 

A/PV.161 

regional     Economic 

A/711/Corr.  1 

Commissions  in  1949 

♦Distribution   of   mem- 

A/711 

A/PV.161 

bership  in  subsidiary 

A/711/Corr.  1 

organs    of    the    Eco- 

nomic     and      Social 

Council 

♦Participation  of  Mem- 

A/712 

A/PV.161 

ber  States  in  the  work 

of  the  Economic  and 

Social  Council 

♦Economic  development 

A/727 

A/PV.161 

and  Migration 

1 

1  U.N.  doc.  E/1081,  Jan.  5,  1949. 


♦Relations  with  and  co- 
ordination of  special- 
ized agencies  and  work 
programmes  of  the 
United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies 

Draft  Protocol  bringing 
under  international 
control  drugs  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Con- 
vention of  13  July 
1931  for  limiting  the 
manufacture  and  reg- 
ulating the  distri- 
bution of  narcotic 
drugs,  as  amended  by 
the  Protocol  signed 
at  Lake  Success  on  1 1 
December  1946 

Transmission  of  infor- 
mation relating  to 
any  drug  notified  to 
the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral under  Article  1  of 
the  Protocol 
♦Declaration  of  old  age 
rights 

Assistance  to  Palestine 
refugees 

Advisory  social  welfare 
services 

Report  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Children's 
Emergency  Fund 

Extension  during  1949 
of  the  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children 

Universal    Declaration 

of  Human  Rights 
♦Resolution  relating  to 

the  right  of  petition 
♦Resolution  relating  to 
the  fate  of  minorities 

Resolution  relating  to 
publicity  to  be  given 
to  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human 
Rights 
♦Resolution  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  a 
draft  Covenant  and 
draft  measures  of  im- 
plementation 

Transmission  of  infor- 
mation under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter 

Special  Committee  on 
Information  trans- 
mitted under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter 


A/714 
A/714/Corr.  1 


A/666 
A/666/Corr.l 


A/666 
A/666/Corr.l 


A/751 
A/725 
A/764 
A/759 


Reference  to  plenary 
discussion 


A/PV.161 


A/PV.149 
A/PV.150 


A/763 


A/777 

A/695 
A/695 


A/PV.149 
A/PV.150 


A/PV.170 
A/PV.163 
A/PV.177 
A/PV.177 

A/PV.177 


A/777 

A/PV.  181-2-3 

A/777 

A/PV.183 

A/777 

A/PV.  183 

A/777 

A/PV.183 

A/PV.183 

A/PV.  155 
A/PV.  155 
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Title  of  resolution  (at  the  date  of 
issue  of  this  document  num- 
bers had  not  yet  been  allocated 
to  the  resolutions) 


Liaison  between  the 
Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the 
Special  Committee  on 
information  trans- 
mitted under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter 
Collaboration  of  the 
specialized  agencies 
in  regard  to  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter 
Cessation  of  trans- 
mission of  informa- 
tion under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter 
International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund: 
Annual  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Fund 
Payment  of  travelling 
and  subsistence  ex- 
penses to  representa- 
tives to  the  General 
Assembly  and  mem- 
bers of  Commissions 
and  other  bodies 
Transfer  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  resid- 
ual assets  and  activi- 
ties of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration 

Verbatim  records  of  the 
Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council 

Advances  from  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  (with 
special  reference  to 
the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and 
Employment  and  its 
preparatory    bodies) 

*International  facilities 
for  the  promotion  of 
training  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration 

Transfer  to  the  United 
Nations  of  functions 
and  powers  exercised 
by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions under  the  Inter- 
national Convention 
relating  to  Economic 
Statistics,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  14  Decem- 
ber 1928 


Rapporteurs'  re- 
port, including 
reference  to  com- 
mittee discussion 


A/695 


Reference  to  plenary 
discussion 


A/PV.155 


A/695 

A/PV.155 

A/695 

A/PV.155 

A/668 

A/PV.150 

A/670 

A/PV.150 

A/706 


A/716 


A/717 


A/746 
A/713 


A/PV.159 

A/PV.159 
A/PV.159 


A/PV.170 
A/PV.171 


A/PV.160 


Title  of  resolution  (at  the  date  of 
issue  of  this  document  num- 
bers had  not  yet  been  allocated 
to  the  resolutions) 


Transfer  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  func- 
tions exercised  by  the 
French  Government 
under  the  Interna- 
tional agreement  of 
18  May  1904  and  the 
International  Con- 
vention of  4  May  1910 
for  the  suppression  of 
the  white  slave  traffic, 
and  the  Agreement  of 
4  May  1910  for  the 
suppression  of  the  cir- 
culation of  obscene 
publications 

Resolution  relating  to 
the  adoption  of  the 
Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  and  text 
of  the  Convention 

Resolution  relating  to 
the  study  by  the  In- 
ternational Law  Com- 
mission of  the  question 
of  an  international 
criminal  jurisdiction 

Resolution  relating  to 
the  application  of  the 
Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  with  re- 
spect to  dependent 
territories 

Approval  of  supplemen- 
tary agreements  with 
specialized  agencies 
concerning  the  use  of 
United  Nations  laissez- 
passer 

Election  of  members  of 
the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (deci- 
sion) 


Rapporteurs'  re- 
port, including 
reference  to  com- 
mittee discussion 


A/741 


A/760 


A/760 


A/760 


A/782 


Reference  to  plenary 
discussion 


A/PV.169 


A/PV.178 
A/PV.179 


A/PV.178 
A/PV.179 


A/PV.178 
A/PV.179 


A/PV.186 


A/PV.149 


The  General  Assembly  also  considered  the  sub- 
ject "Discrimination  practiced  by  certain  States  in 
international  trade  obstructing  normal  develop- 
ment of  trade  relations  and  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter" but  adopted  no  resolution.  The  Rapporteurs' 
report  is  contained  in  document  A/733. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[January  22-29] 


Indonesia 

Meeting  on  January  25th,  27th,  and  28th,  the 
Security  Council  continued  debate  on  the  draft 
resolution  on  Indonesia  presented  jointly  by 
China,  Cuba,  Norway,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Council  received  on  the  25th  the  resolution 
on  the  question  passed  by  the  New  Delhi  confer- 
ence, which  entered  into  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Four  Power  draft  resolution. 

Four  amendments  to  the  resolution  were  put 
forward  on  the  27th,  three  by  the  sponsoring 
powers,  and  the  fourth  by  Canada,  with  the  Four 
Powers  expressing  agreement.  These  were  in- 
tended to  extend  the  area  to  be  returned  immedi- 
ately and  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Republican 
administration  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  city 
of  Jogjakarta,  but  also  its  immediate  environs;  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  proposed  U.N.  Com- 
mission over  elections  in  the  various  islands ;  to 
emphasize  responsibility  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion for  provision  of  such  economic  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Indonesian  Republic;  and  textual  changes  m 
the  interest  of  "more  dignified  language,"  as  the 
Eepresentative  of  China  expressed  it. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  resolution 
and  the  four  amendments,  Philip  C.  Jessup, 
Deputy  "U.S.  Repesentative,  pointed  out  the  simi- 
larities between  its  objectives  and  those  of  the  New 
Delhi  conference.  With  reference  to  two  points 
of  difference  between  these  two  proposals  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives,  Dr.  Jessup 
argued  that  the  timetable  set  forth  in  the  Four 
Power  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  was  more  practical 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  involved,  and  that  the 
fixing  of  the  time  and  manner  for  troop  with- 
drawals could  more  expeditiously  be  determined 
by  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  scene.  Dr.  Jessup 
emphasized  that  the  proposed  resolution  directed 
the  Commission  to  make  its  recommendations  re- 
garding progressive  withdrawals  of  troops  to  the 
end  that  there  shall  be  the  earliest  possible  restora- 
tion of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  afternoon  of  January  28,  the  Security 
Council  adopted  the  resolution  as  amended  m  a 
paragraph-by-paragraph  vote,  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  Ukraine  S.S.R.,  France,  and  Argentina  regis- 
tering abstentions  to  some  of  the  paragraphs.  No 
vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Based  on  a  United  States  proposal  advanced 
on  the  25th,  a  six-member  committee  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  the  27th  to 
make  a  preliminary  study  of  the  question  of  ad- 
ministrative unions.  France,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  United  States  were  appointed  as  administer- 
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ing  members,  and  China,  Mexico,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  nonadministering  powers.  The  Committee 
was  instructed  to  present  available  documentation 
to  the  Council  by  March  1,  and  to  submit  its  re- 
port not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the  fifth 
session  of  the  Council. 

On  the  request  of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  discussed  problems  presented  by 
confidential  and  lengthy  petitions  regarding  trus- 
teeship matters. 

Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  U.N.  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  it  was  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 24  that  President  Truman  had  appointed 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
C  owrier-J  oumal. 

Acting  mediator  Ralph  Bunche  announced 
through  the  United  Nations  on  January  27th  that 
he  had  invited  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion to  come  to  Rhodes  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Palestine  Refugees 

President  Truman  has  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  urging  "favorable  consideration"  of  the 
request  made  by  the  State  Department  for  a  $16- 
million  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  in  relief  of  an  estimated 
720,000  Palestinian  refugees.  This  request  was  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  the  General  Assembly 
for  voluntary  contributions. 

U.N.  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  says  more 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  operate  the  U.N.  Re- 
lief for  Palestine  Refugees  program.  Work  on 
the  program  was  started  two  weeks  ago  under  the 
direction  of  Stanton  Griffis,  now  on  leave  from  his 
post  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt.  The  General 
Assembly  approved  a  budget  of  $32  million  on  No- 
vember 19,  1948,  for  aid  to  Palestine  refugees, 
based  on  voluntary  contributions  to  be  made  by 
U.N.  member  nations. 

U.  N.  Commission  on  Korea 

Secretary  General  Lie  has  announced  that  the 
7-nation  Commission  on  Korea  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  Seoul  January  31.  This  Commission 
was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  to  succeed 
the  temporary  commission  which  observed  and 
reported  on  elections  in  South  Korea  last  year. 
Made  up  of  representatives  of  Australia,  China,  El 
Salvador,  France,  India,  Philippines,  and  Syria, 
the  new  Commission  is  to  seek  Korean  unification 
and  to  observe  and  verify  withdrawal  of  the 
occupying  forces. 
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iovernment  Assistance  in  Developing  Imports  Into  the  United  States 


BY  JOSEPH  D.  COPPOCK  » 
Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 


[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

I  should  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  main  facts 
bout  imports  into  the  United  States.  The  most 
scent  fact  of  general  significance  is  that  Americans 
ought  IO14  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
jrvices  from  foreigners  in  1948.  This  is  the  high- 
it  figure  on  record.  If  one  deflates  this  figure 
jr  price  changes,  it  is  still  the  highest  figure  on 
jcord. 

Seven  and  one-half  billion  of  these  imports  was 
l  goods ;  2y2  billion  dollars  was  in  services,  mostly 
lipping  and  financial ;  and  one  quarter  of  a  billion 
as  in  income  on  investments.  The  breakdown 
f  the  goods  imports  by  economic  classes  is :  30 
ercent,  crude  materials;  16  percent,  crude  food- 
tuffs;  11  percent,  manufactured  foodstuffs;  24 
ercent,  semimanufactures;  19  percent,  finished 
lanufactures.  These  percentage  figures  by  eco- 
omic  classes  are  very  similar  to  those  for  the  years 
936,  1937,  and  1938,  but  there  are  some  very  in- 
vesting shifts  in  the  sources  of  our  imports.  The 
!anadian  share  ten  years  ago  was  only  14  percent 
s  compared  with  the  present  24  percent ;  the  other 
Western  Hemisphere  share  was  only  23  percent 
s  compared  with  the  present  33  percent.  The  big 
rops  percentagewise  are  in  the  Erp  countries, 
rhere  the  share  fell  from  24  percent  to  13  percent, 
nd  in  the  Asian  countries,  where  the  share  fell 
rom  28  percent  to  17  percent.  The  1948  figure 
or  non-ERp  European  countries  is  3  percent,  for 
ifrica,  6  percent,  and  for  Australia  and  Oceania, 
percent. 

Other  facts  of  general  interest  about  the  total 
mport-item  figure  of  lOy^  billions  for  1948  are 
hat  it  represented  4  percent  of  our  tremendous 
Toss  national  product  of  253  billion  dollars,  and 
hat  it  still  lagged  behind  exports  to  the  extent  of 
y2  billion  dollars.  This  gap  was  11*4  billion  in 
947.  The  reduction  in  the  gap  in  1948  was  the 
esult  of  a  decrease  in  exports  from  19%  billion  in 
947  to  16%  in  1948  and  an  increase  in  imports 
rom  81/2  billion  in  1947  to  10%  billion  in  1948. 
Tiese  figures  show  that  the  United  States  has  not 
een  plagued,  as  have  nearly  all  other  countries 
f  the  world,  by  an  inadequacy  of  exports  with 
i'hich  to  buy  the  desired  imports.  Our  concern 
as  been  just  the  opposite;  namely,  that  our  im- 
orts  have  been  so  low,  compared  with  our  exports, 
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that  we  wonder  whether  we  will  ever  get  paid  as 
a  country  for  our  exports. 

The  Government  is  only  one  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion and  by  no  means  the  most  important  factor. 
The  greatest  factor  making  for  increased  imports 
is  a  large  national  product.  The  more  we  produce 
the  more  we  are  able  to  buy,  and  the  more  we  are 
willing  to  buy  from  abroad.  This  magnificent 
output  of  the  American  economy — which  is  esti- 
mated at  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  total 
value  product  of  the  entire  world — does  not  fall 
from  the  sky  like  manna.  It  is  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  hard  and  intelligent  work,  bountiful 
natural  resources,  and  a  mighty  good  political  and 
economic  system. 

There  are  other  rather  specific  factors  affecting 
imports.  There  have  to  be  goods  produced  in 
other  countries  that  we  want  to  buy,  and  other 
countries  have  to  be  willing  to  sell  them  to  us. 
United  States  businessmen  have  to  have  the  imagi- 
nation and  vigor  and  enterprise  to  seek  out  these 
products  for  import,  and  the  United  States  con- 
sumer, both  intermediate  and  final,  must  be  will- 
ing to  buy  and  use  the  imported  articles.  The 
goods  to  be  imported  must  be  of  high  enough 
quality  and  low  enough  price.  Similar  observa- 
tions apply  to  tourist,  transport,  financial,  and 
communications  services.  Just  as  the  national 
product  does  not  fall  from  the  sky,  imports  do 
not  flow  into  the  country  automatically.  As  As- 
sistant Secretary  Thorp  told  the  American  Council 
of  Importers  last  spring,  the  hero  behind  the  flow 
of  imports  is  the  individual  importer. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  these  non-Govern- 
ment factors  affecting  imports,  there  is  still  some- 
thing left  for  the  Government  to  do.  In  the  first 
place  the  Government  itself  buys  a  considerable 
quantity  of  foreign  goods  and  services.  Our  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  establishments  abroad  obvi- 
ously have  to  make  substantial  purchases.  The 
Government  has  a  sizable  stockpile  program,  and, 
as  a  hang-over  from  the  war,  the  Government  is  the 
sole  importer  of  tin,  which  it  then  allots  to  indus- 
trial users. 

The  Government  also  buys  gold  from  abroad. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Importers  Association, 
Inc.,  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  18,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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In  fact,  the  net  liquidation  of  gold  and  dollar  assets 
(convertible  into  gold)  by  foreign  countries  was 
nearly  2  billion  dollars  in  1946,  4y2  billion  in  1947, 
and  a  little  over  1  billion  in  1948.  This  is  quite 
a  sizeable  import  item,  although  it  is  not  included 
in  the  usual  trade  statistics  and  is  sometimes 
neglected  in  the  discussion  of  imports.  Our  siz- 
able national  "kitty"  of  24  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  is  a  potent  means  of  acquiring  imports  in 
case  we  should  want  to  expand  our  imports  con- 
siderably above  the  going  level  of  our  exports  of 
goods  and  services. 

Outside  the  field  of  direct  purchases  from 
abroad,  the  Government  is  able  to  influence  im- 
ports in  a  number  of  different  ways.  One  of  the 
main  ways'  is  to  encourage  production  elsewhere 
so  that  the  people  in  other  countries  will  have 
more  goods  and  services  to  sell  to  us.  A  prime 
requisite  of  increased  production  and  trade,  and 
of  particular  concern  to  the  State  Department, 
is  the  creation  or  preservation  of  political  sta- 
bility in  other  parts  of  the  world.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  hard  or  long  for  political  disturbance 
in  the  world,  so  the  Department  has  plenty  of  work 
to  do  in  this  field.  Greece,  Palestine,  Indonesia, 
to  say  nothing  of  China,  are  good  recent  exam- 
ples of  the  close  connection  between  political  sta- 
bility and  economic  activity.  The  United  States 
Government  has  been  extremely  active  both 
through  the  United  Nations  and  through  direct 
dealings  with  other  governments  in  seeking  to 
compose  differences  between  governments.  The 
efforts  of  our  Government  are  not  always  crowned 
with  success',  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
as  a  factor  making  for  political  stability. 

With  political  stability,  and  particularly  with 
functioning  democratic  political  institutions,  peo- 
ple can  turn  from  warlike  pursuits  to  productive 
economic  activities.  Investments  can  be  made  by 
both  domestic  and  foreign  capital,  and  production 
can  increase.  Moreover,  a  country  with  a  good 
and  stable  government  can  organize  its  economic 
affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  relate  them  to  world 
economic  currents  and  thus  develop  market  out- 
lets and  sources  of  imports  which  enable  it  to  con- 
centrate on  the  production  of  things  which  it  is 
best  able  to  produce.  The  economic  deterioration 
which  set  in  in  Western  Europe  in  early  1947,  and 
which  led  up  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  arose  as  much 
from  political  factors  as  from  the  economic  con- 
ditions themselves.  Some  people  contend  that 
political  stability  must  precede  economic  recovery, 
while  others  contend  that  economic  recovery 
must  precede  political  stability.  However,  if 
political  stability  is  not  maintained,  external 
economic  assistance  becomes  only  temporary  re- 
lief. As  is  well  known,  the  Marshall  Plan 
is  designed  to  promote  both  economic  recovery 
and  political  stability  on  a  long-term  basis.    Our 
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aid  is  paying  off,  as  the  testimony  before  congre 
sional  committees  will  bring  out  in  detail  in  tl 
coming  weeks.  Europe  is  considerably  better  c 
than  it  was  in  early  1947,  when  the  situation  calk 
for  a  Marshall  Plan,  but  conditions  are  by  i 
means  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  countries  are  d 
ing  well ;  some  are  not.  Germany  still  remains 
drag  on  the  economic  life  of  Europe. 

Our  Government  is  also  active  in  encouragir 
exports  from  other  countries,  particularly  by  di 
couraging  export  barriers  or  fees  or  taxes,  ar 
discouraging  controls  which  are  not  necessary.  ! 
also  seeks  to  discourage  programs  of  national  sel 
sufficiency  while  encouraging  programs  of  nation 
self-support.  It  seeks  to  discourage  the  system  i 
bilateral  balancing  of  international  accouni 
This  system  serves  to  keep  international  trade 
a  low  level  and  blocks  the  development  of  an  inte 
national  payments  system,  which  is  the  only  soui 
basis  for  the  multilateral  clearing  and  balancii 
of  international  accounts,  which,  in  turn,  is  tl 
indispensable  financial  mechanism  for  an  e 
panding  and  increasingly  beneficial  internation 
trade.  Closely  associated  with  bilateral  balan 
ing  is  the  device  of  long-term  contracts.  The 
are  almost  inevitably  administered  by  governme: 
trading  or  control  agencies.  Reducing  or  elim 
nating  these  barriers  to  trade  will  take  time,  sin 
so  much  depends  on  general  political  and  econom 
improvement  in  many  countries.  The  Pro  Cha 
ter  is  the  most  important  international  propos 
to  improve  this  situation. 

The  Government  also  seeks  to  keep  the  way  op< 
for  American  business  and  other  private  busines 
men  to  do  business  in  other  countries.  Effor 
have  been  made  for  a  long  time  to  keep  the  doi 
open  by  discouraging  monopolies  and  carte! 
whether  governmental  or  private.  Finally,  tl 
United  States  Government  is  now  negotiate 
more  than  a  dozen  treaties  of  friendship,  cor 
merce,  and  navigation,  which  seek  to  regular! 
the  rights  of  Americans  doing  business  abro* 
and  of  foreigners  doing  business  in  the  Unit* 
States. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  Government 
encouraging  imports  is  to  see  that  the  gover 
mental  barriers  to  imports  into  the  United  Stat 
are  no  higher  than  required  by  important  consi 
erations  of  national  concern.  As  this  group  w< 
knows,  the  governmental  barriers  are  of  three  ma 
kinds:  quotas,  administrative  regulations,  ai 
tariffs  or  fees.  Of  these  devices,  quotas,  or 
they  are  sometimes  called,  quantitative  restri 
tions,  are  the  most  severe  form  of  barrier.  . 
there  is  to  be  a  quota,  it  has  to  be  determined  ( 
some  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis,  and  has  to  1 
administered  by  a  Government  official  who  may  1 
less  than  all  wise.  Fortunately,  the  United  Stat 
has  comparatively  few  quotas.  Most  of  them  ha 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  pr 
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grams  of  the  Government,  when  domestic  prices 
become  high  enough  to  attract  large  imports. 

The  second  type  of  barrier  is  administrative 
regulations.  One  does  not  have  to  read  many  sets 
of  regulations  or  studies  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures or  hear  many  tales  from  importers,  to  be- 
come an  admirer  of  the  importers  who  have  the 
energy  and  persistence  required  to  bring  goods  into 
the  country.  It  is  no  mean  feat.  There  has  been 
much  sympathetic  consideration  in  recent  years  to 
ways  of  simplifying  customs  procedure.  Much 
can  still  be  done  to  simplify  procedures  without 
undermining  the  basic  purpose  of  these  regula- 
tions, which  is  to  keep  some  things  out,  inspect 
some,  and  to  collect  a  duty  on  some. 

The  third  major  governmental  barrier  to  im- 
ports is,  of  course,  the  tariff.  A  few  key  facts 
about  the  United  States  tariff  are  worth  noting. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  come  in  duty  free.  It  is  of  course  not  to 
be  concluded  from  this  figure  that  the  tariff  is  not 
an  important  barrier.  It  could  be  that  the  duty 
is  so  high  on  the  other  commodities  that  their 
importation  is  severely  restrained  by  the  tariff. 
However,  the  level  of  duties  has  been  steadily 
reduced  since  1934,  when  the  Trade  Agreements 
A.ct  first  came  into  operation.  Also,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  duties  collected  to 
the  value  of  dutiable  imports,  although  this  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  specific  duties  against  rising  prices, 
as  well  as  the  tariff  rates  themselves.  This  ratio 
was  50  percent  during  the  Smoot-Hawley  era  of 
the  early  1930's.  It  fell  to  30  percent  during  the 
last  half  of  the  1930's  under  the  first  impact  of 
the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program 
and  in  1947  was  just  under  20  percent.  This 
1947  figure  does  not  reflect  the  results  of  the  ex- 
tensive negotiations  conducted  in  Geneva  in  1947 
among  23  countries.  These  figures  take  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  rates  of  duty  but  the  volume 
of  imports  under  each  dutiable  class  of  goods.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  how 
much  imports  would  increase  with  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff,  but  the  actual  experience  to 
date  and  some  simple  statistical  analysis  suggests 
that  further  feasible  reductions  could  give  rise 
to  an  expansion  of  imports  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  billion  dollars  within  a  few  years.  This 
is  of  course  a  speculative  figure.  With  our  pres- 
ent balance  of  payments  excess  and  our  interna- 
tional creditor  position,  such  an  increase  in  im- 
ports would  be  pure  net  gain  to  the  country. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  again 
before  Congress,  this  time  to  repeal  the  one-year 
act  enacted  by  the  80th  Congress  and  to  reinsti- 
tute  the  familiar  three-year  act,  still  using  the 
rates  of  January  1,  1945,  as  a  base,  and  permit- 
ting negotiations  with  other  countries  which 
would  reduce  rates  up  to  50  percent.  This  legis- 
lation has  a  high  priority  in  the  congressional 
program.    Another  set  of  negotiations  is  sched- 
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uled  for  April  of  this  year,  when  13  more  coun- 
tries will  meet  with  those  which  signed  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  1947  to 
negotiate  other  reductions  and  to  adhere  to  the 
General  Agreement.  The  General  Agreement  in- 
cludes restraints  on  the  use  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade  and  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  agree- 
ment, particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  depend,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  on  the  state  of  international 
trade  generally  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
state  of  international  trade  generally  depends  very 
largely  on  the  set  of  international  monetary  and 
trading  arrangements  which  prevail  among  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
gave  rise  to  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  set  of  international  organiza- 
tions within  the  U.N.  framework  which  would 
promote  improved  international  economic  ar- 
rangements. One  of  the  first  moves  under  that 
program  was  the  negotiation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Chicago  air  agreement,  the  agreement  under- 
lying the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion. Other  organizations  in  the  transportation 
and  communications  field  have  since  been  organ- 
ized, or  reorganized — the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization. In  the  financial  field,  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  gave  rise  to  the  International 
Bank,  designed  to  promote  the  international  flow 
of  investment  capital,  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  designed  to  help  stabilize  exchange 
rates.  The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  envisaged 
an  international  organization  to  round  out  the  pat- 
tern of  international  economic  cooperation,  and 
since  late  1945  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  working  with  other  governments,  under  U.N. 
auspices,  to  bring  into  operation  an  effective  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization — the  Ito.  The 
Ito  Charter  was  negotiated  at  Habana  last  winter 
and  is  now  before  the  53  participating  govern- 
ments. The  Charter  is  one  of  the  major  items  on 
the  congressional  calendar  this  spring  and  upon 
the  action  of  Congress  hangs  very  largely  the  fate 
of  international  economic  cooperation.  Without 
the  Ito  Charter  the  objectives  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will 
be  largely  lost  and  the  international  economic  co- 
operation essential  to  the  political  success  of  the 
U.N.  will  be  lacking.  The  situation  is  summed  up 
well  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Council  of  Importers  on 
December  16, 1948,  favoring  the  Ito,  which  states : 

"The  imperfections  of  the  Charter  are  recog- 
nized, but  we  believe  that  an  International  Trade 
Organization,  functioning  under  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  is  vital 
to    international    prosperity    and    peace.    The 
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United  States  and  the  world  have  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  its  acceptance,  and  it  should  be  put 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

"In  urging  Congressional  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  Charter,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers  also  rec- 
ommends that  when  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization comes  into  being,  our  United  States 
delegation  make  every  effort  to  obtain  those 
changes  needed  to  remedy  the  imperfections  in  the 
Charter,  and  such  other  changes  as  experience  may 
indicate  are  necessary  to  clarify  its  provisions  and 
improve  its  operation." 

The  Ito  Charter  is  not  a  perfect  instrument,  but 


it  is  the  best  that  can  now  be  negotiated,  and  for 
the  United  States  to  fail  to  ratify  it  is  to  throw 
open  the  doors  to  bilateralism,  restrictionism,  dis- 
crimination, and  economic  warfare.  The  Rus- 
sians are  dead  set  against  the  Ito  just  as  they  are 
dead  set  against  the  Erp.  They  recognize  it  as  a 
major  cooperative  effort  among  the  countries  of 
the  non-Communist  world  and  nothing  could  suit 
their  wishes  better  than  for  this  major  aspect  of 
international  economic  cooperation  to  fail.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  economically, 
politically  and  strategically,  for  Congress  to  ratify 
the  Ito  Charter. 

And,  incidentally,  the  effect  will  be  to  help  im- 
porters expand  imports. 


Recommendations  on  Reorganization  Procedure 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  by  the  White  House  to  the  press  January  17] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  :  In 
my  recent  messages  to  the  Congress  I  have  pre- 
sented the  program  which  I  believe  this  Govern- 
ment should  follow  in  the  months  ahead.  The 
magnitude  and  importance  of  that  program,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  require  able  leadership  and 
sound  management.  The  Government  must  have 
the  most  effective  administrative  machinery  to 
carry  out  its  vast  responsibilities. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  these  needs  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
which  are  soon  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress, 
may  be  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to 
our  ability  to  meet  the  problem  before  us.  To 
carry  out  those  recommendations  and  to  accom- 
plish other  improvements  in  the  Government's 
complex  operations  will,  however,  require  further 
and  more  detailed  steps.  Improving  the  man- 
agement of  the  public's  business  calls  for  continu- 
ing efforts  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  all 
agencies  of  Government. 

Throughout  my  administration  I  have  taken 
action  to  effect  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Government.  In  1945  I 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing permanent  changes  in  administrative  struc- 
ture by  the  reorganization  plan  procedure.  Un- 
der the  authority  granted  by  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1945,  numerous  reorganizations  were  made 
which  contributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  transition  from  war  to  peace.  The 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  improvements  thus  achieved.    I  also 
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recommended,  and  the  Congress  enacted,  a  majoi 
improvement  in  the  organization  of  our  armed 
forces  by  the  creation  of  the  National  Militarj 
Establishment.  On  matters  not  requiring  legis- 
lation I  have  made  program  adjustments  designee 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  governmental  op 
erations. 

It  is  my  firm  intention  to  continue  to  require 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch,  the  highest  de 
gree  of  attention  to  this  need  for  improved  man 
agement.  I  expect  each  department  and  agenc] 
head  to  consider  this  a  major  part  of  his  responsi 
bility.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  given  the  tool 
for  effective  management  of  their  agencies 
Further,  I  believe  that  every  official  and  employ© 
of  the  Government  should  feel  a  personal  re 
sponsibility  for  improving  the  way  in  which  hii 
work  is  performed. 

Increased  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Govern 
ment's  far-flung  activities  can  be  realized  onb 
if  certain  essentials  of  organization  and  operatioi 
are  satisfied.  These  essentials  are  not  confined  U 
Government.  They  have  proven  their  effective 
ness  in  the  successful  operation  of  large-scale  en 
terprise,  both  public  and  private.  They  are  mat 
ters  on  which  it  is  easy  to  agree  in  principle  bu 
which  are  often  violated  in  practice. 

There  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  clear  definition  o 
the  objectives  of  public  programs.  Second,  or 
ganizational  arrangements  must  be  establishe< 
which  are  consistent  with  those  objectives  and  de 
signed  to  produce  responsible  and  effective  admin 
istration.  Third,  qualified  personnel  must  be  ob 
tained  to  administer  the  programs.  Fourth,  th 
methods  by  which  operations  are  conducted  mus 
be  constantly  reviewed  and  improved.  Fifth 
there  must  be  provision  for  thoroughgoing  reviev 
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nd  evaluation  of  operations,  by  the  President  and 
le  Congress,  to  assure  that  the  objectives  are  being 
ttained.  These  conditions  can  be  achieved  only 
irough  teamwork  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
ress  in  carrying  out  their  respective  responsibili- 
es  under  the  Constitution  for  conducting  the  af- 
iirs  of  Government. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  the  Congress  two 
leasures  which  will  help  us  obtain  better  govern- 
lent.  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  increase 
le  compensation  of  the  heads  and  assistant  heads 
f  departments  and  agencies  and  to  revise  the 
llassification  Act  will  greatly  assist  the  Govern- 
lent  in  securing  and  holding  the  services  of  the 
2st-qualified  men  and  women.  The  appropria- 
on  to  the  President  of  a  special  fund  of  one  mil- 
on  dollars  for  management  improvement  will 
ield  major  contributions  to  the  better  operation 
f  the  Government.  It  will  be  used  in  part  for 
le  development  and  installation  of  recommenda- 
ons  coming  from  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
on  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and  in  part  for  the 
reliminary  expenses  incident  to  the  appraisal 
ad  trial  of  other  suggested  improvements.  This 
and  will  in  no  sense  be  a  substitute  for  the  present 
ay-to-day  efforts  by  all  Government  agencies  to 
nprove  the  conduct  of  their  operations. 

In  addition  to  these  steps,  I  am  now  recommend- 
lg  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  restore 
ermanently  the  reorganization  procedure  tem- 
orarily  provided  by  the  Reorganization  Acts 
f  1939  and  1945.  This  procedure  is  the  method 
f  Executive-Legislative  cooperation  whereby  a  re- 
rganization  plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
tie  President  becomes  effective  in  sixty  days  unless 
ejected  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
tie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
iommission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  pointed  out  the 
eed  for  such  a  method  of  reorganization  in  deal- 
ag  with  many  of  the  changes  which  it  will  rec- 
mmend.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Commission  on 
tie  necessity  of  reviving  the  reorganization  plan 
rocedure,  which  became  inoperative  on  April  1, 
948. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  new  reor- 
anization  measure,  I  wish  to  emphasize  three 
tiings. 

First,  the  reorganization  legislation  should  be 
ermanent  rather  than  temporary.  While  the 
*ork  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
le  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  makes 
uch  legislation  especially  timely  and  essential,  the 
nprovement  of  the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
lent  is  a  continuing  and  never-ending  process, 
rovernment  is  a  dynamic  institution.  Its  admin- 
Jtrative  structure  cannot  be  static.  As  new  pro- 
rams  are  established  and  old  programs  change 
i  character  and  scope  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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Nation,  the  organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
must  be  adjusted  to  fit  its  changing  tasks. 

The  impracticability  of  solving  many  problems 
of  organization  by  the  regular  legislative  process 
has  been  frankly  recognized  for  many  years  by 
Congressional  leaders.  In  many  cases,  changes 
which  are  essential  cannot  attract  the  necessary 
legislative  attention  in  competition  with  the  many 
other  matters  pressing  for  Congressional  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reorganization  plan  affords 
a  method  by  which  action  can  be  initiated  and  the 
proposal  considered  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  legislative  time. 

The  reorganization  plan  procedure  is  a  tested 
and  proven  means  of  dealing  with  organization 
problems.  Twice  within  the  last  ten  years  the 
Congress  has  authorized  this  method  of  reorgani- 
zation for  short  periods.  Under  each  of  those  au- 
thorizations many  changes  were  made  which  added 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Executive  Branch  and 
tended  to  simplify  its  administration.  The  ad- 
vances made  during  the  brief  life  of  the  Reor- 
ganization Acts  of  1939  and  1945  clearly  indicate 
the  desirability  of  permanent  reorganization  leg- 
islation. 

Second,  the  new  reorganization  act  should  be 
comprehensive  in  scope;  no  agency  or  function 
of  the  Executive  Branch  should  be  exempted  from 
its  operation.  Such  exemptions  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  from  deriving  the  full 
benefit  of  the  reorganization  plan  procedure,  pri- 
marily by  precluding  action  on  major  organiza- 
tional problems.  A  seemingly  limited  exemption 
may  in  fact  render  an  entire  needed  reorganization 
affecting  numerous  agencies  and  functions  wholly 
impractical.  The  proper  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  unwise  reorganization  lies,  not  in  the 
statutory  exemption  from  the  reorganization  plan 
procedure,  but  in  the  authority  of  Congress  to  re- 
ject any  such  plan  by  simple  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  early  enactment.  Under 
the  reorganization  procedure,  reorganization  plans 
must  lie  before  the  Congress  for  60  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  in  order  to  become  effective. 
Unless  the  necessary  legislation  is  adopted  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  session,  it  obviously  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  effective  use  of  the  reorganization 
procedure  during  the  present  session. 

The  proper  execution  of  the  laws  demands  a 
simple,  workable  method  of  making  organizational 
adjustments.  Without  it  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government  is  impaired  and  the  President  is 
handicapped  in  performing  his  functions  as  Chief 
Executive.  In  my  judgment  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  restore  the  reorganization  plan  procedure 
is  an  essential  step  toward  efficient  and  economical 
conduct  of  the  public's  business. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


The  White  House 
January  17, 191$ 
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Telling  Our  Side  of  the  Story 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN  « 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


Last  January,  the  American  people,  acting 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  took  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  even  revolutionary,  deci- 
sions ever  taken  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  real  significance  of  the  change  which 
was  made  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  yet  appreciated,  or  even  understood,  by 
many  people. 

Just  a  year  ago,  a  law  was  enacted  providing 
that  the  Department  of  State  should  continually 
carry  out,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  an  information,  or  "propaganda" 
campaign,  if  you  wish,  intended  to  reach  over  and 
through  and  around  foreign  governments,  direct 
to  the  peoples  of  foreign  countries. 

Let  us  face  the  significance  of  this  decision 
squarely.  In  our  propaganda  activity,  we  are  not 
primarily  concerned  whether  foreign  governments 
like  what  we  say  to  their  people.  We  are  only  con- 
cerned with  what  the  people  themselves  think 
about  it. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  governments  normally 
conducted  their  foreign  relations  exclusively  with 
other  governments.  They  wrote  diplomatic  notes 
and  expressed  their  governments'  policies  to  for- 
eign officials.  Any  appeal  direct  to  foreign  peo- 
ples, over  the  heads  of  their  governments,  was 
generally  castigated  as  improper  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  a  foreign  country  and  was  resorted  to 
only  on  rare  occasions,  usually  when  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  had  already  been  ruptured.  As  an 
example,  Woodrow  Wilson's  speech  of  January  8, 
1918,  containing  the  famous  fourteen  points,  was 
one  of  those  rare  occasions.  His  speech  was  essen- 
tially a  propaganda  move,  asking  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  make  peace  on  the  terms  offered,  but  it 
was  also  a  direct  appeal  to  the  German  people 
to  do  so  themselves  if  their  government  refused. 

At  present  the  American  Government  is  ap- 
pealing direct  to  foreign  peoples  every  day, 
speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  in  a  Voice 
of  America  radio  program  designed  to  tell  for- 
eigners what  we  wish  to  say  to  them,  and  not  neces- 
sarily what  their  own  governments  may  wish  them 
to  know. 

Thus  we  are  not  only  "Telling  Our  Side  of  the 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  Jan.  21, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Story,"  but  we  are  telling  it  direct  to  foreign 
people  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

We  tell  the  story  of  human  liberty  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  democratic  system.  We  do  not 
hesitate,  moreover,  to  point  out  the  wickedness  oi 
the  dictatorial  methods  of  a  police  state. 

The  United  States  Government  is  not  alone  in 
its  efforts  to  reach  foreign  peoples  direct.  Among 
the  major  powers,  we  were  rather  late  in  entering 
the  field.  Nazi  Germany  started  it,  and  other 
European  powers  adopted  the  method  in  self-de- 
fense. Today,  every  country,  great  and  small 
that  can  build  a  radio  station  powerful  enough  tc 
be  heard  outside  its  own  borders,  is  doing  the  same 
thing.  Programs  in  English  are  being  beamed 
direct  to  the  American  people  daily  by  a  score  oi 
foreign  governments. 

While  the  American  Government  did  not  orig 
inate  this  new  practice  of  appealing  directly  wit! 
foreign  peoples,  I  do  not  regard  the  developmenl 
as  disadvantageous  to  us.  Quite  the  contrary, 
believe  we  can  play  the  game  as  well  as  the  nexi 
man,  and  much  better  than  any  totalitarian  gov 
ernment  can  ever  play  it. 

Not  all  of  our  programs  are  directed  at  thi 
people  of  unfriendly  governments.  We  are  en 
deavoring  to  make  our  policies  and  our  way  of  lif( 
better  understood  by  all  peoples.  The  practice  o: 
speaking  directly  to  foreign  peoples  can  be  and  i; 
often  a  very  healthy  practice,  welcomed  by  th< 
governments  as  well  as  the  peoples  concerned 
The  former  custom  of  limiting  the  relations  be 
tween  two  peoples  to  the  exchange  of  formal  dip 
lomatic  notes  has  passed  out  of  the  window — an< 
it  should  stay  out.  We  have  entered  a  new  era  ii 
foreign  relations,  infinitely  broader  than  the  er: 
of  traditional  diplomacy.  The  more  people  wh 
are  able  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  each  othei 
the  better  chance  they  have  of  understanding  eacl 
other  and  of  avoiding  the  misunderstanding 
which  have  so  of  ten  led  to  war. 

I  could  give  many  examples  of  the  beneficial  ei 
feet  of  the  Voice  of  America  operations  in  f urthe 
cementing  the  friendly  relations  already  existinj 
between  two  peoples.  One  example  will  suffice 
Last  October  25  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversar 
of  the  founding  of  the  Turkish  Eepublic.  Presi 
dent  Truman  found  time,  in  a  rather  busy  sched 
ule,  if  you  recall  the  date,  to  make  a  direct  broad 
cast  to  the  Turkish  Government  and  people,  ex 
pressing  his  admiration  for  the  accomplishment 
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f  that  Republic  since  its  foundation.  The 
armth  of  the  Turkish  people's  response  to  this 
Idress  has  been  astonishing  and  continuous, 
ut  propaganda,  we  must  admit,  is  not  always 
sed  for  friendly  purposes.  When  others  use 
ropaganda  to  attack  us,  in  a  "cold  war"  such  as 
rists  at  the  present  time,  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
m  people,  under  our  democratic  system,  will 
ways  find  adequate  means  to  reply.  I  am  con- 
lent  that  we  can  accomplish  the  same  outstand- 
ig  results  in  the  field  of  ideas  that  we  have  always 
icomplished  in  the  material  and  military  sphere 
iring  every  "hot  war"  which  others  have  forced 
Don  us  but  which  we  have  known  how  to  finish. 
During  the  past  war,  the  United  States  became 
lown  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  the  physical 
id  material  sense.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
low  equal  determination,  and  equal  success,  in 
le  political  and  spiritual  field.  We  must  remain 
te  arsenal  of  political  democracy  for  all  time  to 
ime. 

Humanity  everywhere  looks  to  us  today  to  sup- 
)rt  the  human  soul  from  tyrannical  oppression 
)  less  than  it  has  always  looked  to  us  for  ma- 
rial  and  physical  assistance. 
In  telling  our  story  abroad,  we  have  great  ad- 
mtages  over  totalitarianism. 
A  totalitarian  regime  must  always  present  it- 
lf  as  perfect  and  its  country  as  a  paradise, 
.oreover,  it  must  picture  all  other  countries  under 
different  system  as  entirely  bad. 


In  our  information  program,  we  are  able  to 
present  the  United  States  in  its  true  colors.  People 
believe  what  we  say  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
admit  our  imperfections.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  man  who  tells  the  biggest  lie,  and  tells  it 
loudest  and  most  often,  is  the  man  who  is  believed. 
We  in  the  Voice  of  America  operation  reject  that 
thesis  flatly.  We  believe  that  truth,  and  only  truth, 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  successful  propaganda 
effort. 

As  an  example,  the  Voice  of  America  is  telling 
the  world  of  the  magnificent  campaign  which  our 
President  is  conducting  on  behalf  of  civil  rights 
within  the  United  States.  When  we  report  this 
campaign  to  the  world,  we  show  our  constant  striv- 
ing for  a  fuller  achievement  of  those  very  princi- 
ples of  democracy  which  we  profess.  When  we 
present  ourselves  to  the  world  exactly  as  we  are, 
with  our  great  strength  and  our  imperfections,  we 
are  believed.  If  we  pretend  that  we  have  achieved 
Utopia,  our  words  will  be  as  hollow  as  those  which 
abuse  the  air  daily  from  the  radio  towers  of  the 
dictators. 

We  shall  win  the  propaganda  war.  We  shall  do 
so  not  because  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
activity  on  our  side  are  abler  individuals  than  our 
opponents.  We  shall  win  because  democracy  is  a 
sounder  system  of  government  than  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  We  have  a  vastly  superior 
story  to  tell,  and  with  supreme  confidence  in  this 
superiority  we  cannot  fail  to  triumph. 


leeting  of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission 


At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Penal  and 
snitentiary  Commission  (Ippc)  held  at  Bern 
om  August  2  to  August  6, 1948,  significant  prog- 
ss  was  made  towards  integrating  the  activity  of 
is  long-standing  international  agency  with  the 
:>rk  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Duncil  and  its  Social  Commission. 
The  principal  topic  discussed  concerned  the 
rections  in  which  this  organization  could  success- 
lly  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations.  At  the 
vitation  of  the  International  Penal  and  Peniten- 
iry  Commission,  a  representative  of  the  United 
itions  attended  the  meetings.  Resolutions  were 
issed  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Ippc  to  co- 
•erate  and  to  apply  for  consultative  status  in 
e  United  Nations. 

It  is  felt  that  significant  steps  were  made  toward 
e  realization  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
yvernment  that  all  duplication  or  overlapping  in 


international  effort  should  be  eliminated  wherever 
possible. 

The  Commission  considered  the  reports  of  many 
of  its  subcommittees.  It  discussed  some  of  the 
more  important  and  current  matters  in  connection 
with  prison  reform,  including  what  to  do  with  the 
habitual  offender,  substitutes  for  the  short-term 
imprisonment,  the  development  of  open  institu- 
tions, and  other  means  whereby  the  cause  of  prison 
reform  and  crime  prevention  throughout  the  world 
could  be  advanced. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  a  quinquennial  congress  at 
Amsterdam  in  1950. 

The  United  States  Delegate  was  Sanford  Bates, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  who  since 
1933  has  been  this  Government's  representative  to 
the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Bates  was  elected  president  of  the 
Commission  in  August  1946. 
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The  Present  International  Outlook 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  SAYRE* 
U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 


There  was  a  time  when  international  problems 
seemed  coldly  remote  and  unconnected  with 
American  domestic  issues  back  home.  But  now 
that  is  all  changed.  During  the  past  three  months 
in  Paris  we  have  been  wrestling  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  with  baffling  inter- 
national problems  which  have  become  of  momen- 
tous concern  to  every  man  and  woman  and  child 
in  America.  Today  we  know  that  every  home  in 
every  city  and  town  and  village  of  our  country 
will  be  directly  and  vitally  affected  by  the  out- 
come of  world  issues.  So  will  our  taxes.  So  will 
the  lives  of  our  children,  if  these  world  issues  are 
wrongly  or  improvidently  decided.  We  have 
learned  that  a  prosperous  and  free  America  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  a  hungry  and  desperate  world.  _ 

The  failure  of  the  Paris  Assembly  to  find  defini- 
tive solutions  for  the  war-breeding  problems  which 
today  darken  the  international  horizon,  the  real- 
ization that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  proved 
able  to  set  up  an  international  military  force  to 
police  disordered  regions,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  effective  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  weapons,  are  leading  to 
a  sense  of  frustration.  One  hears  it  said  on  many 
sides  that  we  must  be  realistic,  must  cease  trying 
to  work  out  an  understanding  with  the  U.S.S.E. 
and  supplant  the  United  Nations  with  a  well- 
armed  North  Atlantic  security  league. 

Is  this  opinion  sound  and  is  it  based  upon  solid 
facts? 

Differences  With  U.S.S.R. 

The  experience  at  Paris  seemed  to  show  the 
futility  of  trying  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the 
policies  at  present  being  pursued  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our  divergencies  are 
too  radical  and  too  fundamental. 

Western  civilization,  as  a  result  of  centuries  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice,  has  come  to  believe  in  hu- 
man dignity  as  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
life,  in  a  world  society  of  tolerance.  It  is  strug- 
gling to  uphold  human  liberty,  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  the  rule  of  law  and  of  right  and  of  con- 
science as  opposed  to  might.     The  Politburo,  on 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Joint  Council  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  12,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Sayre  is 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Third  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 
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the  other  hand,  despite  its  loud  protestations  to  tl 
contrary,  is  seeking  its  ends— as  its  actions  m  tl 
Baltic  Republics,  in  Poland,  in  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  in  Germany,  and  in  other  cou 
tries  indisputably  prove— through  methods 
violence  and  terrorism  and  ruthless  disrega: 
of  fundamental  human  rights.  Between  these  t\ 
points  of  view  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

The  fundamental  conflict  is  not  primarily  t 
tween  two  great  peoples,  but  between  two  phik 
ophies— belief  in  a  world  of  law  and  ordered  jv 
tice  as  against  belief  in  the  rule  of  sheer  mater] 
power.  In  this  there  is  nothing  new.  From  tir 
immemorial  this  struggle  has  been  going  on;  ai 
it  is  only  because  peoples  through  the  years  ha 
felt  that  human  freedom  and  a  rule  of  law  a 
more  precious  than  life  itself  and  have  again  a: 
again  been  willing  to  fight  and  die,  if  need  I 
in  their  defense  that  Western  civilization  as  i 
know  it  has  evolved. 

With  the  great  masses  of  Russian  people  we  ha 
no  quarrel.  But,  unhappily,  for  centuries  th 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  large 
cut  off  from  vital  contacts  with  other  peopl 
They  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  great  civihs 
tion  of  Rome.  The  Renaissance  and  the  huma 
istic  movements  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteen 
centuries,  sweeping  across  Western  Europe,  nerc 
reached  the  rank  and  file  of  Russian  people.  Th 
present  government  is  still  keeping  them  sej 
rated  from  the  warm  currents  of  human  int 
course  with  the  outside.  The  Soviet  Goyernmt 
is  isolating  itself  in  the  world  as  it  is  isolati 
itself  in  the  United  Nations.  Manifestly  it  is  i 
yet  alive  to  the  international  responsibilities  of  1 
twentieth  century  world. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to  resp 
fundamental  human  rights,  if  it  is  willing  to 
operate  in  the  building  of  a  world  based  upon  1 
and  justice,  there  is  no  insoluble  problem  standi 
between  us  and  the  Russian  people.  But  I 
United  States  cannot  compromise  with  the  atten 
to  build  a  lawless  world  upon  sheer  matel 
power.  . 

It  is  imperative  that  our  American  fore: 
policy  in  the  critical  years  ahead  should  be  worl 
out  realistically  with  these  basic  facts  in  mi 
One  of  our  objectives  is  even  more  fundamen 
than  the  keeping  of  immediate  peace.  It  is  ] 
saving  of  our  civilization. 
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take  the  place  of  power 
al  ends. 

d  War  a  new  world  is 
ipon  global  concepts  of 

Call  it  humanitarian- 
nity — or  call  it  by  the 
irhood — this  is  the  goal 
tieth  century  world  is 

if  we  are  to  survive, 
pie  work  genuinely  and 
re  of  humanity  will  be 
)f  the  earth.  The  world 
tere  right  must  be  reck- 
ably  play  a  more  potent 


ib 


ibsolute  in  its  nature,  peace  policies  built  upon  a 
Drecarious  balance  of  power  between  almost 
water-tight  separate  political  units,  a  Europe 
)ased  upon  a  Triple  Alliance  pitted  against  a 
rriple  Entente. 

These  policies  may  have  suited  the  age  in  which 
ihey  were  developed.  But  today  nineteenth  cen- 
;ury  underlying  conditions  have  been  swept  away. 
The  basic  conceptions  built  upon  them  must  go, 
»o,  if  Western  civilization  is  to  survive. 

By  reason  of  today's  amazing  network  of  inter- 
lational  trade  and  travel  and  interchange  of 
hought  which  has  developed  with  modern  tech- 
lological  advance,  the  civilized  world  has  now  be- 
come so  closely  intermeshed  in  all  its  parts,  so 
nescapably  interdependent,  that  without  constant 
ind  uninterrupted  international  collaboration  our 
{Vestern  civilization  cannot  continue  to  function — 
jannot,  indeed,  continue  to  exist.  The  problems 
which  each  nation  faces,  even  many  of  its  pri- 
narily  domestic  issues,  have  come  to  be  too  world 
wide  in  their  far-flung  ramifications  and  complexi- 
ties, too  extended  in  their  scope,  to  be  capable  of 
solution  by  any  one  nation  acting  alone,  or  even 
by  two  or  three  acting  together.  Nations  can 
ao  longer  live  separate,  isolated  existences,  com- 
peting each  for  selfish,  superior  power  over  rivals. 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions,  the  saving 
>f  Western  civilization  and  the  building  of  stable 
peace  requires  a  decisive  shift  from  nineteenth 
Mntury  conceptions.  We  have  reached  an  age 
when,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  if  our  civilization 
s  to  survive,  collaboration  among  peoples  for  the 
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th  Century  Trends 

•ncrete  manifestations  of 
id? 

\  Marshall  Plan.     Was 
jfore  in  human  history 
oss  the  seas  without  hope 
hundreds  of  millions  of 
linery  and  its  industrial 
eel  to  meet  human  need 
ho  oppose  the  Marshall 
Flan    nave    Drought    torward   the    preposterous 
charge  that  these  shipments  have  been  made  to 
dump  unneeded  surpluses  for  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.    But  the  fact  that 
large  proportions  of  these  goods  are  in  short  sup- 
ply  and   vociferously   demanded   by   important 
American  industrial  and  agricultural  groups  gives 
the  lie  to  such  a  smear  campaign. 

The  American  objective  is  manifestly  not  to 
weaken  but  to  strengthen  the  European  economy 
and  to  assist  in  building  it  again  into  a  highly 
productive  and  self-reliant  economy.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  rests  upon  the  hard-headed  realization 
that  in  our  twentieth  century  civilization  no  nation 
can  live  unto  itself  alone,  that  we  all  sink  or  swim 
together,  that  not  even  the  wealthiest  nation  can 
prosper  even  materially  if  large  populations  are 
desperately  hungry  and  in  need  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  wisest  and  most  rewarding, 
if  not  the  only  safe,  national  policy  today  is  a 
humanitarian  policy.  And,  as  part  of  the  project, 
so  that  these  deliveries  will  not  lead  to  pauperiza- 
tion and  permanent  dependency,  the  shipments 
are  being  made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
receiving  nations  themselves  collaborate  in  plan- 
ning what  their  own  contributions  shall  be,  each 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  build  up  a  unified  Europe 
and  in  planning  how  best  to  organize  a  European 
economy  which  will  become  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  independent  of  further  American  aid. 

Obviously,  America,  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of 
its  resources,  cannot  undertake  to  feed  and  main- 
tain every  needy  region  of  the  world.  But  it  can, 
to  a  limited  degree,  utilize  its  resources  to  strength- 
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The  Present  Int 


There  was  a  time 
seemed  coldly  ren 
American  domestic 
that  is  all  changed, 
in  Paris  we  have  1 
Nations  General  A 
national  problems  i 
tous  concern  to  eve; 
in  America.  Todaj 
every  city  and  towi 
will  be  directly  an< 
come  of  world  issue: 
the  lives  of  our  chil 

wrongly  or  improvidently  decided.  We  have 
learned  that  a  prosperous  and  free  America  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  a  hungry  and  desperate  world.  _ 
The  failure  of  the  Paris  Assembly  to  find  defini- 
tive solutions  for  the  war-breeding  problems  which 
today  darken  the  international  horizon,  the  real- 
ization that  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  proved 
able  to  set  up  an  international  military  force  to 
police  disordered  regions,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  effective  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  weapons,  are  leading  to 
a  sense  of  frustration.  One  hears  it  said  on  many 
sides  that  we  must  be  realistic,  must  cease  trying 
to  work  out  an  understanding  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  supplant  the  United  Nations  with  a  well- 
armed  North  Atlantic  security  league. 

Is  this  opinion  sound  and  is  it  based  upon  solid 
facts? 

Differences  With  U.S.S.R. 

The  experience  at  Paris  seemed  to  show  the 
futility  of  trying  to  reach  a  compromise  with  the 
policies  at  present  being  pursued  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our  divergencies  are 
too  radical  and  too  fundamental. 

Western  civilization,  as  a  result  of  centuries  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice,  has  come  to  believe  in  hu- 
man dignity  as  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
life,  in  a  world  society  of  tolerance.  It  is  strug- 
gling to  uphold  human  liberty,  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  the  rule  of  law  and  of  right  and  of  con- 
science as  opposed  to  might.    The  Politburo,  on 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Joint  Council  for  Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  12,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Sayre  is 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Third  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 
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immemorial  uus  »^  -sb±c  xxao  UU;11  g^1"^  un  >  ar 
it  is  only  because  peoples  through  the  years  htf 
felt  that  human  freedom  and  a  rule  of  law  a: 
more  precious  than  life  itself  and  have  again  ai 
again  been  willing  to  fight  and  die,  if  need  t 
in  their  defense  that  Western  civilization  as  \ 
know  it  has  evolved.  . 

With  the  great  masses  of  Russian  people  we  ha 
no  quarrel.  But,  unhappily,  for  centuries  tin 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  large 
cut  off  from  vital  contacts  with  other  peopL 
They  were  scarcely  touched  by  the  great  civiliz 
tion  of  Rome.  The  Renaissance  and  the  huma 
istic  movements  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteen 
centuries,  sweeping  across  Western  Europe,  nev 
reached  the  rank  and  file  of  Russian  people.  Th< 
present  government  is  still  keeping  them  ser. 
rated  from  the  warm  currents  of  human  into 
course  with  the  outside.  The  Soviet  Governme 
is  isolating  itself  in  the  world  as  it  is  isolati 
itself  in  the  United  Nations.  Manifestly  it  is  r 
yet  alive  to  the  international  responsibilities  of  t 
twentieth  century  world. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  is  willing  to  resp 
fundamental  human  rights,  if  it  is  willing  to  j 
operate  in  the  building  of  a  world  based  upon  li 
and  justice,  there  is  no  insoluble  problem  standi 
between  us  and  the  Russian  people.  But  1 
United  States  cannot  compromise  with  the  atten 
to  build  a  lawless  world  upon  sheer  mater 
power.  . 

It  is  imperative  that  our  American  lore] 
policy  in  the  critical  years  ahead  should  be  worl 
out  realistically  with  these  basic  facts  in  mi: 
One  of  our  objectives  is  even  more  fundamen 
than  the  keeping  of  immediate  peace.  It  is  j 
saving  of  our  civilization. 
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wentieth  Century  Approach  to  Peace 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  war  is  the 
nly,  or  necessarily  the  best,  means  of  protecting 
ur  civilization.  The  Soviet  Union  has  herself 
iscovered  that  there  are  far  more  profitable  ways 
>  gain  her  political  ends  than  by  war.  War  is 
X)  often  due  to  the  bankruptcy  of  brains.  Ideas 
annot  be  downed  by  force.  It  may  be  true  that 
ae  Russians  can  be  stopped  only  by  superior  force ; 
ut  it  is  not  true  that  war  is  the  way  to  stop  the 
pread  of  Communism.  Communism  battens  on 
car. 

The  idea  that  the  solution  for  present-day  world 
roblems  is  to  be  found  in  discarding  the  United 
[ations  and  setting  up  in  its  place  strongly  armed 
Bgional  groups  is  too  simple  to  fit  our  highly  corn- 
lex  twentieth  century  world.  It  smacks  of  ob- 
riescent  nineteenth  century  conceptions. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  men  lived  in  a  differ- 
at  world.  Modern  electricity  and  airplanes  and 
adios  were  unknown.  Until  1858  it  took  more 
ian  a  week  to  get  news  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Fhile  in  those  days  fewer  artificial  barriers  than 
ow  were  erected  between  national  frontiers,  na- 
ions  due  to  physical  factors  were  far  more  sep- 
rate  and  isolated.  Out  of  such  a  world  were 
aturally  evolved  theories  of  national  sovereignty 
bsolute  in  its  nature,  peace  policies  built  upon  a 
recarious  balance  of  power  between  almost 
rater-tight  separate  political  units,  a  Europe 
ased  upon  a  Triple  Alliance  pitted  against  a 
Viple  Entente. 

These  policies  may  have  suited  the  age  in  which 
aey  were  developed.  But  today  nineteenth  cen- 
ury  underlying  conditions  have  been  swept  away, 
"he  basic  conceptions  built  upon  them  must  go, 
oo,  if  Western  civilization  is  to  survive. 

By  reason  of  today's  amazing  network  of  inter- 
ational  trade  and  travel  and  interchange  of 
bought  which  has  developed  with  modern  tech- 
iological  advance,  the  civilized  world  has  now  be- 
ome  so  closely  intermeshed  in  all  its  parts,  so 
nescapably  interdependent,  that  without  constant 
nd  uninterrupted  international  collaboration  our 
Vestern  civilization  cannot  continue  to  function — 
annot,  indeed,  continue  to  exist.  The  problems 
rhich  each  nation  faces,  even  many  of  its  pri- 
aarily  domestic  issues,  have  come  to  be  too  world 
fide  in  their  far-flung  ramifications  and  complexi- 
ies,  too  extended  in  their  scope,  to  be  capable  of 
olution  by  any  one  nation  acting  alone,  or  even 
>y  two  or  three  acting  together.  Nations  can 
10  longer  live  separate,  isolated  existences,  com- 
>eting  each  for  selfish,  superior  power  over  rivals. 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions,  the  saving 
if  Western  civilization  and  the  building  of  stable 
>eace  requires  a  decisive  shift  from  nineteenth 
entury  conceptions.  We  have  reached  an  age 
vhen,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  if  our  civilization 
a  to  survive,  collaboration  among  peoples  for  the 
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service  of  humanity  must  take  the  place  of  power 
politics  for  selfish  national  ends. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  a  new  world  is 
emerging,  a  world  built  upon  global  concepts  of 
international  obligation.  Call  it  humanitarian- 
ism,  the  service  of  humanity — or  call  it  by  the 
Christian  name  of  brotherhood — this  is  the  goal 
toward  which  our  twentieth  century  world  is 
moving,  and  must  move  if  we  are  to  survive. 
Those  nations  whose  people  work  genuinely  and 
unselfishly  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  will  be 
and  are  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  The  world 
is  emerging  to  a  level  where  right  must  be  reck- 
oned with  and  can  conceivably  play  a  more  potent 
part  than  bare  might. 

Manifestations  of  Twentieth  Century  Trends 

What  are  some  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of 
this  twentieth  century  trend  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Marshall  Plan.  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  before  in  human  history 
when  a  nation  shipped  across  the  seas  without  hope 
of  financial  compensation  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  its  machinery  and  its  industrial 
goods  and  its  iron  and  steel  to  meet  human  need 
in  alien  lands?  Those  who  oppose  the  Marshall 
Plan  have  brought  forward  the  preposterous 
charge  that  these  shipments  have  been  made  to 
dump  unneeded  surpluses  for  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.  But  the  fact  that 
large  proportions  of  these  goods  are  in  short  sup- 
ply and  vociferously  demanded  by  important 
American  industrial  and  agricultural  groups  gives 
the  lie  to  such  a  smear  campaign. 

The  American  objective  is  manifestly  not  to 
weaken  but  to  strengthen  the  European  economy 
and  to  assist  in  building  it  again  into  a  highly 
productive  and  self-reliant  economy.  The  Mar- 
shall Plan  rests  upon  the  hard-headed  realization 
that  in  our  twentieth  century  civilization  no  nation 
can  live  unto  itself  alone,  that  we  all  sink  or  swim 
together,  that  not  even  the  wealthiest  nation  can 
prosper  even  materially  if  large  populations  are 
desperately  hungry  and  in  need  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  wisest  and  most  rewarding, 
if  not  the  only  safe,  national  policy  today  is  a 
humanitarian  policy.  And,  as  part  of  the  project, 
so  that  these  deliveries  will  not  lead  to  pauperiza- 
tion and  permanent  dependency,  the  shipments 
are  being  made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
receiving  nations  themselves  collaborate  in  plan- 
ning what  their  own  contributions  shall  be,  each 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  build  up  a  unified  Europe 
and  in  planning  how  best  to  organize  a  European 
economy  which  will  become  at  the  earliest  date 
possible  independent  of  further  American  aid. 

Obviously,  America,  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of 
its  resources,  cannot  undertake  to  feed  and  main- 
tain every  needy  region  of  the  world.  But  it  can, 
to  a  limited  degree,  utilize  its  resources  to  strength- 
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en  those  who  are  fighting  to  maintain  human 
freedom  and  protect  fundamental  human  rights. 

Or,  again,  I  think  of  the  "regional  arrangement," 
authorized  under  chapter  VIII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  so-called  Western  European 
Union.  The  objective  of  this  cooperative  enter- 
prise is  not  the  setting  up  of  a  military  alliance 
to  threaten  the  security  of  other  states.  It  is  not 
a  move  for  selfish  power  to  impose  its  will  through 
armed  force  on  unwilling  peoples.  It  is,  rather, 
a  cooperative  movement  by  free  peoples,  through 
common  effort  and  collaboration,  to  crash  through 
much  of  the  outlived  political  and  economic  na- 
tionalism which  once  held  them  apart.  It  is  an 
effort  in  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  to  give 
to  peoples  a  freer  and  more  spacious  life  and  at 
the  same  time  a  higher  degree  of  security  under 
which  to  work.  It  is  another  move  away  from 
nineteenth  century  rampant,  selfish  nationalism 
in  the  direction  of  forward-looking  twentieth 
century  internationalism. 

Many  times  before  the  closer  unification  of 
Europe  has  been  attempted;  many  times  it  has 
failed.  Now  in  the  climate  of  the  new  world  trends 
it  bids  fair  to  become  a  living  reality. 

In  this  great  cooperative  and  progressive  ef- 
fort the  United  States  cannot  but  be  deeply  in- 
terested and  concerned.  Our  country  is  com- 
pounded largely  of  Western  European  peoples. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  United  States  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  to  pour  out  reconstruc- 
tion supplies  to  a  disunited  Europe,  Europe 
must  be  united,  it  must  rid  itself  of  exaggerated 
nineteenth  century  nationalisms,  if  its  own  se- 
curity and  continued  help  from  the  United  States 
are  to  be  ensured. 

Here  is  a  program  of  great  promise  and  of  great 
hope.  If  out  of  the  tragedy  and  the  suffering  of 
the  past  war  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  can 
be  welded  together  and  their  ancient  hostilities 
and  deep-seated  pre]  udices  forgotten,  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  the  war  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Surely  we  are  living  in  a  world  which  has  ad- 
vanced far  from  the  separate  nationalisms  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  are  facing  global  prob- 
lems, and  they  will  never  be  solved  except  by  glo- 
bal solutions  based  fundamentally  on  humani- 
tarian considerations.  The  nation  which  plays  a 
lone  hand  for  stakes  of  selfish  power  is  bound  to 
lose  in  the  twentieth  century  world.  The  dice 
are  heavily  loaded  against  her. 

Current  East-West  Controversies 

I  have  been  outlining  trends.  It  is  quite  true 
we  are  very  far  from  having  arrived.  We  have 
still  a  long,  long  way  to  go ;  and  these  unmistakable 
trends  which  are  manifesting  themselves  in  our 
twentieth  century  world  are  at  present  darkly 
overshadowed  by  the  present  East- West  controver- 
sies, which  tend  to  distort  every  other  international 
issue. 
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We  must  avoid  allowing  this  distortion  to  ol 
scure  the  realities.  We  must  not  allow  ourselv 
to  be  misled  through  it  into  a  vain  attempt  to  a; 
ply  obsolete  nineteenth  century  conceptions  to 
twentieth  century  world.  Superior  armed  for 
alone  will  not  afford  to  twentieth  century  life  tl 
security  which  is  necessary  if  civilization  is 
advance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  strip  ou 
selves  of  our  defenses.  In  frontier  days  men  d 
voted  to  peaceful  pursuits  for  improving  the 
standards  of  living  often  found  it  necessary 
build  stockades  against  attack.  Today  the  Unifo 
States  is  a  repository  of  immense  wealth  whi< 
carries  with  it  immense  responsibilities. 

Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  und 
present  conditions,  must  keep  their  power  di 
We  have  a  common  heritage  to  defend.  It  is 
the  very  manifest  interest  of  the  United  Stat 
to  cooperate  with  a  will  in  the  protection  of  Wes 
ern  Europe,  To  the  extent  that  the  United  Stat 
bolsters  the  capacity  and  the  will  of  the  freedoi 
loving  nations  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
gression,  to  that  extent  the  United  States,  in  s 
cord  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  t 
United  Nations  Charter,  is  strengthening  I 
peace  and  bringing  about  conditions  in  which  t 
United  Nations  can  operate  more  effectively. 

But  in  doing  so  it  is  imperative  that  we  shou 
not  slip  back  into  obsolete  conceptions.  A  Nor 
Atlantic  security  pact  must  not  be  conceived  of 
part  of  a  program  to  supplant  the  United  Natio 
but  only  under  the  United  Nations  to  protect  a: 
defend  progress  gained  through  other  meai 
Genuine  progress  can  come  only  through  intima 
continuous,  and  well-organized  internatior 
collaboration  built  upon  methods  other  than  for 

In  spite  of  the  menacing  storm  clouds  with  thi 
distorting  shadows  at  present  darkening  Euro] 
the  important  fact  is  that,  given  our  mode 
twentieth  century  unified  and  closely  interdepen 
ent  world,  these  trends  toward  internatioi 
humanitarianism  are  inevitable  and,  if  our  civ 
ization  survives,  ultimately  irresistible.  T 
United  States,  dreaming  of  economic  self-su 
ciency,  attempted  a  long-range  policy  of  selfi 
isolation  in  the  years  between  the  two  world  wa 
In  spite  of  our  matchless  power  and  wealth,  t 
attempt  ended  in  utter  failure.  The  Iron  Curtg 
is  another  attempt.    It  also  will  end  in  failure. 

Either  the  Soviet  Government  must  sooner 
later  recognize  and  accept  its  twentieth  centu 
international  responsibilities  or  fall.  Histoi 
down  through  the  centuries,  has  proved  again  a 
again  that  there  can  be  but  one  outcome  to 
struggle  for  selfish  power  against  forces  fighti 
to  protect  and  advance  human  rights.  Th< 
genuinely  serving  humanity  always  emerge  ul 
mately  triumphant.  It  is  under  their  standai 
that  allies  choose  to  throw  in  their  lot  for  huma 
ity's  defense. 
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J.  N.  in  World  Relations 

In  this  inevitable  evolutionary  process  what  is 
he  role  of  the  United  Nations? 

Unhappily  the  original  conception  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  minds  of  the  men  on  the  street 
n&s  as  false  as  it  was  naive.  The  United  Nations 
ivas  conceived  by  many  to  be  some  kind  of  master 
Dolitical  organization  which  would  make  war 
lenceforth  impossible.  It  would  supplant  war, 
;hey  said,  by  reasoned  debate.  It  would  lay  down 
:he  rules  of  proper  international  conduct  and  pre- 
sent any  nation  from  breaking  those  rules. 

Much  of  the  present  disillusionment  is  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  this 
ideal,  posed  in  part  on  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
Charter.  Wars  and  threats  of  wars  have  not  been 
prevented.  In  the  Paris  session  just  concluded 
the  more  dramatic  war-breeding  issues  found  no 
immediate  solution.  Greece,  Palestine,  Korea, 
md  Indonesia  remain  international  worries.  We 
ire  perceptibly  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  dis- 
armament or  the  effective  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons than  before  the  Paris  meeting.  Has  the 
United  Nations,  then,  apart  from  its  purely  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  activities,  been  reduced 
to  futility?  The  question  cannot  be  answered 
without  understanding  and  appreciating  the  true 
functions  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  never  set  up  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  make  all  war  impossible.  It 
was  never  intended  as  a  superstate.  It  is  prima- 
rily a  piece  of  international  machinery  to  achieve 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  and  to  make  collaboration  between  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  practicable,  effective,  and  continuous.  If 
the  Great  Powers  persist  in  conflict  of  funda- 
mental objectives,  this  piece  of  international  ma- 
chinery manifestly  cannot  prevent  war.  But  it 
can  make  a  very  great  contribution  in  reducing  the 
area  of  conflict  and  at  times  in  actually  resolving 
conflicts  through  better  understanding  of  each 
other's  viewpoints.  With  appropriate  implemen- 
tation, it  can  provide  enforcement  action  to  main- 
tain peace.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  significance, 
it  can  crystallize  and  record  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  This  last  can  constitute  a  persuasive 
force  of  world-gripping  power. 

The  continued  existence  of  Western  civilization 
is  impossible  without  increased  and  genuine  in- 
ternational collaboration.  And  effective  inter- 
national collaboration  is  impossible  without  or- 
ganization and  machinery.  The  United  Nations 
'is  the  only  organized  means  of  world  collaboration 
in  existence.    It  is  that  or  utter  disaster. 

The  existing  structure  of  the  youthful  United 
'Nations  is  not  the  last  word.  But  I  believe  it 
represents  the  maximum  attainment  at  present 
possible  in  the  inevitable  trend  toward  higher 
.forms  of  world  cooperation.  One  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  a  growing  organism.    And  in  spite  of 
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its  widely  advertised  failures,  it  has  displayed  a 
surprising  and  unexpected  vitality  and  strength. 

Achievements  of  Paris  Assembly 

The  Paris  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  concluded  last  month,  achieved  no  immedi- 
ate solutions  of  the  outstanding  political  problems 
of  the  day.  It  was  marked  by  floods  of  fervid  and 
often  empty  oratory  and  by  prolonged  committee 
meetings  sometimes  ending  in  deadlock  or  in  bar- 
ren resolutions.  Nevertheless,  the  Paris  meeting 
achieved  telling  and  substantial  results.  It  may 
have  averted  active  hostilities  in  several  areas. 

The  chief  protagonists  were  talking  and  not 
fighting.  Each  was  forced  to  lay  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  its  actions  and  its  policies  and 
find  justification  for  them  in  so  far  as  possible. 
Out  of  the  debate  emerged  a  powerful  public 
opinion  which  no  nation  can  ignore. 

In  issue  after  issue  the  nations  of  the  world 
debated  and  weighed  two  sharply  conflicting  pro- 
grams, and  under  the  spotlight  of  public  debate 
reached  definite,  reasoned  conclusions. 

Atomic  Energy 

Typical  of  what  was  taking  plaee  was  the  dra- 
matic debate  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  previously, 
after  months  of  unceasing  effort,  reached  the  in- 
escapable conclusion,  unanimous  except  for  the 
vote  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  that 
genuine  international  control  was  impossible  with- 
out a  program  of  effective  ownership  of  dangerous 
facilities  and  thoroughgoing  inspection  by  an  in- 
ternational control  agency.  The  Soviet  Union 
voted  against  such  program  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  constitute  "an  unwarranted  infringement 
of  national  sovereignty."  The  General  Assembly 
at  Paris,  after  an  illuminating  debate,  approved 
the  control  plan  developed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  "as  constituting  the  necessary  basis 
for  establishing  an  effective  system  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  for 
peaceful  purposes."  The  vote  was  40  to  6,  only 
the  Soviet  bloc  voting  against.  This  elucidation 
to  the  world  of  the  complex  issues  which  underlie 
the  problem  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  definite 
fixing  of  responsibility  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
our  present  inability  to  make  further  progress 
were  achievements  of  no  mean  order.  One  hopes 
that  as  a  result  of  this  overwhelming  opinion  of 
the  world,  as  thus  focalized  and  recorded,  the 
Soviet  Union  may  find  a  way  of  reconsidering  its 
position  so  as  to  permit  atomic  energy  to  be  con- 
trolled for  peace. 

In  a  succession  of  outstanding  votes,  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  ranged  themselves 
with  near  unanimity  in  support  of  progressive 
programs  and  against  various  obstructive  Kus- 
sian  proposals. 
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Armaments 

The  debate  on  conventional  armaments  made 
clear  that  the  Soviet  proposal  to  reduce  existing 
armaments  by  one  third  was  utterly  impractical 
without  a  system  of  effective  international  in- 
spection and  verification.  It  convinced  practi- 
cally all  of  the  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  Soviet 
aims.  Out  of  the  debate  emerged  a  constructive 
resolution  looking  towards  the  checking  and  pub- 
lication by  an  international  organ  of  control  of 
full  information  with  regard  to  existing  arma- 
ments. This  resolution,  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  results,  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  43  in  favor  and  only  the  Soviet  bloc 
against. 

For  a  small  minority  to  maintain  an  untenable 

f)osition  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  the  pub- 
ic opinion  of  the  world  becomes  informed  of  the 
issues.  Greece  is  a  case  in  point.  While  the  prob- 
lem of  Greece  has  not  yet  been  settled,  it  is  under 
the  spotlight  of  the  United  Nations;  and  this 
makes  it  a  more  and  more  difficult  task  to  send 
armed  guerrillas  across  the  border.  The  debates 
in  the  General  Assembly  have  resulted  in  ranging 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  governments  back 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans,  which  had  placed  the  blame  on  Greece's 
northern  neighbors.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  its  satellites,  the  As- 
sembly this  year  by  a  vote  of  47  to  6  squarely  placed 
the  guilt  upon  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria 
for  the  border  disturbances  and  reconstituted  the 
Balkan  Commission  for  another  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  Assembly  was  careful  to  hold  open 
the  door  of  conciliation  and  settlement  by  nego- 
tiation. The  Greek  case  has  not  yet  been  settled, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  Greece  would  be  independent 
today  were  it  not  for  the  United  Nations. 

Berlin  Crisis 

In  the  Berlin  dispute,  which  was  debated  in  the 
Security  Council  in  Paris,  most  of  the  Assembly 
delegates  as  a  result  of  the  debate  now  generally 
realize  that  the  blockade  of  Berlin  does  in  fact 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  hence  is  of 
vital  concern  to  every  member  state.  The  Se- 
curity Council  resolution,  based  upon  this  fact, 
was  supported  by  every  member  of  the  Council 
except  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  satellites. 
The  Security  Council  made  clear  to  the  world 
exactly  where  responsibility  rests.  Furthermore, 
the  United  Nations  consideration  of  the  issue  re- 
sulted in  demonstrating  once  again  the  close  and 
strong  unity  between  the  three  other  great  powers 
involved — the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

Palestine  Situation 

In  Palestine,  thanks  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
world  understands  the  true  issues  as  it  did  not  in 
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the  past,  and  a  full-scale  war  has  probably  bi 
averted.  Due  in  large  measure  to  the  machim 
and  the  unyielding  efforts  of  the  United  Natio 
the  bitter  controversy  seems  at  the  present  nea 
settlement  than  ever  before.  In  the  closing  di 
of  the  Paris  session  a  remarkable  achievemi 
took  place.  A  constructive  and  forward-looki 
resolution  was  passed  by  over  two  thirds  of 
members  of  the  Assembly,  embodying  the  cr 
tallized  opinion  of  the  world  which  had  evob 
from  past  months  of  varied  efforts  and  debj 
The  resolution  establishes  a  Conciliation  Cc 
mission  of  three  to  seek  agreement  between 
parties  by  negotiations  conducted  either  with 
Conciliation  Commission  or  directly  with  a  vi 
to  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstand: 
between  them  and  provides  for  "special  and  s 
arate  treatment"  for  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  wh 
is  to  be  demilitarized  and  placed  under  effect 
United  Nations  control.  For  the  first  time 
many  years  a  reasonable  hope  of  final  settlem 
reigns  in  Palestine. 

Korean  Independence 

Finally,  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session, 
General  Assembly  debated  a  hotly  contested  i 
olution  on  Korea,  which  approved  the  conclusi 
of  the  reports  of  the  Temporary  Korean  C( 
mission,  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  the  lega] 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Koi 
which  had  been  set  up  with  the  assistance  of 
Korean  Commission,  and  authorized  the  conl 
uance  of  the  work  by  a  new  Commission.  1 
resolution  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Soi 
Government  and  its  five  satellites.  The  und 
lying  issues  were  clarified  and  laid  before 
world.  As  a  result,  the  resolution  was  passed 
an  overwhelming  vote,  48  to  6,  only  the  So^ 
bloc  voting  against.  This  resolution  also  b 
fair  to  have  far-reaching  results. 

Voting 

This  year  in  the  General  Assembly  there  I 
much  closer  approach  to  unanimity  among  th 
supporting  constructive  programs  toward  pe 
than  in  any  previous  Assembly.  The  United  1 
tions  debates  have  been  continuously  throw 
the  searching  spotlight  of  publicity  upon  is 
after  issue.  They  have  pitilessly  illumined 
pocrisy  and  the  pursuit  of  purely  selfish  rat 
than  humanitarian  ends.  They  have  helped 
consolidate  and  unify  the  policies  of  those  co 
tries  genuinely  seeking  world  peace.  The  pi 
tical  unanimity  recorded  in  vote  after  vote,  \* 
only  the  Soviet  bloc  voting  in  opposition,  was  c 
vincing  proof  of  solid  achievement.  What  U 
place  in  Paris  will  have  far-reaching  resu 
The  Politburo  cannot  afford  to  ignore  Paris. 
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The  building  of  peace  is  far  more  difficult  than 
icourse  to  war.  Time  is  required.  The  complex 
id  deep-rooted  political  and  economic  issues 
hich  make  for  war  can  rarely  be  solved  by  for- 
ulas  worked  out  in  a  night.  Perhaps  the  most 
tbstantial  and  far-reaching  achievements  of  all 
ere  the  foundation  stones  laid  at  Paris  for  future 
Ivance. 

A  declaration  of  fundamental  human  rights  was 
ibated  at  great  length  and  agreed  to.  A  conven- 
on  on  genocide  was  drafted  which  will  make  the 
[termination  of  human  groups  an  international 
•ime.  New  judges  were  elected  to  the  Interna- 
onal  Court  of  Justice.  The  report  of  the  Eco- 
smic  and  Social  Council  was  debated  and  im- 
9rtant  resulting  resolutions  passed.  The  report 
I  the  Trusteeship  Council  involving  the  welfare 
f  some  fifteen  million  peoples  living  in  trust  areas 
as  similarly  debated  and  resulting  resolutions 
assed.  The  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
I  another  very  concrete  manifestation  of  the 
yentieth  century  trend  toward  international 
umanitarianism. 

Twentieth  century  forces  are  in  the  ascendant, 
o  far  as  I  personally  can  see,  the  international 
utlook  is  considerably  brighter  than  it  was  a 
ear  ago.  Among  those  states  sincerely  desiring 
eace,  the  clarification  of  the  true  issues  involved 
i  developing  a  growing  unity  of  program.    With 

closer  economic  and  political  unification  of 
Western  Europe  may  come  a  great  upsurge  of  the 
Drees  of  democracy.  The  consequences  could  be 
lectric.  Democracy,  foundationed  upon  the  deep 
esires  and  will  of  the  great  masses  of  mankind, 
;  an  unconquerable  force. 

The  time  is  big  with  opportunity.  Destiny  is  in 
ae  making.  The  issues  call  for  men  of  vision  and 
len  of  courage. 

essels  Not  Required  in  Antarctica  in 
948-49  Season 

[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  very 
■leased  to  learn  that,  being  anxious  to  avoid  any 
lisunderstanding  in  Antarctica  which  might  af- 
ect  the  friendly  relations  between  Argentina, 
'bile,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Governments 
f  these  three  countries  have  informed  each  other 
bat  in  present  circumstances  they  foresee  no  need 
o  send  warships  south  of  latitude  60  degrees  dur- 
ig  the  1948-49  Antarctic  season,  apart,  of 
ourse,  from  routine  movements  such  as  have  been 
ustomary  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  con- 
emplate  sending  any  vessels  to  Antarctica  during 
he  1948-49  Antarctic  season. 


U.S.  Rushes  Aid  To  Combat  Yellow  Fever 
in  Panama 

[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 18  that  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  been  mobilized  to  aid  in  combating  a 
small  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  Panama. 

A  total  of  75,000  yellow-fever  vaccine  doses  al- 
ready have  been  flown  to  Panama  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force ;  and  another  175,000  doses 
are  en  route  there. 

The  Public  Health  Service  emphasized  that 
these  measures  are  largely  preventive  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  outbreak  developing  seri- 
ous proportions  or  spreading  beyond  Panama  and 
said  that  as  a  precaution  Public  Health  quaran- 
tine officers  at  all  United  States  ports  of  entry 
have  been  alerted  to  prevent  any  possible  yellow- 
fever  carriers  from  coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  vaccines  have  been  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  at 
Hamilton,  Montana,  which  contains  the  only  yel- 
low-fever vaccine  stockpile  in  the  United  States. 
The  Public  Health  Service  is  the  sole  manufacturer 
of  yellow-fever  vaccines  in  North  America. 

In  addition  to  supplying  vaccines,  the  Public 
Health  Service  stated  that  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
is  sending  1,000  collecting  tubes  to  Panama  to  aid 
local  authorities  in  fighting  the  outbreak  and  that 
Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  has  already  arrived  in  Panama 
from  Mexico  City  to  assist  Panamanian  author- 
ities. 

The  initial  75,000  doses  were  picked  up  by  the 
Air  Force  on  January  16  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Laboratory  and  flown  direct  to  Panama,  arriving 
at  Howard  Field,  Canal  Zone,  late  on  January  17. 
The  second  175,000  doses  are  being  flown  from  the 
laboratory  to  New  York  City.  The  vaccines  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  La  Guardia  Field  at  1 :  50 
p.m.,  E.S.T.,  on  January  18,  where  they  will  be 
met  by  Calvin  B.  Spencer,  Chief  Quarantine  Offi- 
cer, Public  Health  Service,  New  York  City,  and 
W.  A.  Harman,  Inspector  in  Charge,  New  York 
Office,  Panama  Canal  Zone.  They  will  immedi- 
ately deliver  the  vaccines  to  the  S.S.  Cristobal, 
Panama  Line  ship,  at  pier  64,  for  shipment  to  Pan- 
ama. Dr.  R.  R.  Parker,  director,  Rocky  Mountain 
Laboratory,  wired  special  instructions  to  New 
York  on  the  method  of  handling  transfer  of  the 
vaccines.  The  Public  Health  Service  said  that  the 
initial  delivery  of  vaccine  would  be  ample  until 
the  175,000  doses  arrive  in  Panama  via  the  Cris- 
tobal. 
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Relations  With  Provisional  Government 
of  El  Salvador 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  United  States  Ambassador  at  San  Salvador, 
Albert  F.  Nufer,  is  today  replying  formally  to 
a  note  of  December  18  received  from  the  new  Sal- 
vadoran  Foreign  Minister.  This  act  of  resuming 
relations  with  the  provisional  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  being  taken  as  a  result  of  an  exchange 
of  views  with  the  other  American  republics  over 
a  period  of  several  weeks. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Peru 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Don 
Fernando  Berckemeyer  Pazos,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  January  18.  For 
translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  for 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  38  of  January  18,  1949. 

Mexico 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
Don  Kaf  ael  de  la  Colina,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  January  18.  For  text  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  39  of  Janu- 
ary 18,  1949. 

ILO  Convention  on  Uniform  Statistics  on  Basic 
Economic  Enterprises  Sent  to  Senate 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  17] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :  With  a 
view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  text  of  a  convention 
concerning  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  work 
in  the  principal  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, including  building  and  construction,  and  in 
agriculture  (No.  63) ,  adopted  by  the  International 
Labor  Conference  at  its  Twenty-fourth  Session 
held  at  Geneva  June  2-22,  1938. 

This  is  the  same  convention  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  with  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  April  24,  1939  with  a  recommendation 
favorable  to  ratification.  As  the  Senate  did  not 
find  it  possible  to  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
convention  during  the  war,  I  informed  the  Senate 
of  my  desire  to  withdraw  it  for  further  study  and 
consideration  in  the  light  of  developments  since 

1  Not  printed. 


1939,  and  on  April  17,  1947  the  Senate  direct) 
that  the  convention  be  returned  to  me. 

A  fresh  appraisal  has  been  made  of  the  proi 
sions  of  the  convention,  and  the  Departments 
State,  Labor,  and  Agriculture  have  indicated  th 
in  their  opinion  the  convention  should  be  ratifie 
In  this  connection,  I  transmit  herewith  the  repc 
on  the  convention  made  to  me  by  the  Acting  S( 
retary  of  State  and  copies  of  communications  f  re 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assistant  Seci 
tary  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  conventio: 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  furthering  int( 
national  efforts  to  assure  the  development  of  ui 
form  statistics  relating  to  basic  economic  ent< 
prises,  I  request  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  ai 
consent  to  ratification  of  this  convention,  subj( 
to  the  understanding  that,  in  accordance  with  t 
provisions  of  Article  23  thereof,  the  conventi 
shall  apply  only  to  the  continental  United  Stat 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 

January  17, 1949 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Dean  G.  Acheson  Becomes  Secretary  of  State 

On  January  18,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  t 
nomination  of  Dean  G.  Acheson  to  be  Secreta 
of  State.    Mr.  Acheson  took  the  oath  of  office 
January  21. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Edward  B.  Wilber  as  Chief,  Division  of  Organizat 
and  Budget,  effective  January  5,  1949. 

Jack  B.  Tate  as  Acting  Legal  Adviser  for  the  Depi 
ment   of    State,    effective    January   3,    1949,    during 
temporary  appointment  of  Ernest  A.  Gross  as  Coordina 
for  Foreign  Assistance  Programs. 

Donald  W.  Smith,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fore 
Service  Personnel,  effective  December  31,  1948. 

Livingston  Satterthwaite,  as  Chief  of  the  Division 
British   Commonwealth   Affairs,   effective  November 
1948. 

Dorothy  Fosdick,  as  a  member  of  the  Policy  Plann 
Staff,  effective  December  31,  1948. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consular  Offices 

The  ofiice  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  ^ 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Embassy,  effective  Deceml 
22,  1948.  . 

The  American  Consulate  at  Suva,  Fiji  Islan 
was  closed  to  the  public  December  18  and  officia 
closed  December  31,  1948.  The  consular  disti 
has  been  assigned  to  Wellington. 
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sing  off  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia  Legations  to 
bassies 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

'he  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
di  Arabia  have  agreed  to  raise  their  Legations 
ach  other's  countries  to  the  status  of  Embassies, 
i  change  in  the  status  of  the  two  missions  will 
>me  effective  when  the  Ambassadors-designate 
the  two  countries  have  presented  their  cre- 
tials. 


PUBLICATIONS 
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sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
ting  Office.  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
"A  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
artment  of  State. 

;ral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Treaties  and 
r  International  Acts  Series  1761-1765.  Pub.  3229.  85 
200. 


-Signed  at  Havana  March 


Protocols  and  Declaration- 
24, 1948. 

le:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
Lreas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and 
sr  International  Acts  Series  1826.     Pub.  3230.     4  pp. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Greece — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Athens  July  2, 
1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  2, 1948. 

le:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
Lreas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and 
sr  International  Acts  Series  1833.     Pub.  3232.     4  pp. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Stockholm 
July  3,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  3,  1948. 

rican  Dead  in  World  War  II.  Treaties  and  Other 
[•national  Acts  Series  1796.     Pub.   3288.     8  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Rumania — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Bucharest 
June  19  and  28, 1946 ;  entered  into  force  June  28, 1946. 

itution  of  Property:  Gold  Looted  by  Germany  and 
isferred  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

ities  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1805.  Pub. 
.    7  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
France,  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements — 
Effected  by  exchanges  of  letters  signed  at  Washington 
May  13,  1948;  entered  into  force  May  13,  1948. 


Reciprocal  Trade.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1811.    Pub.  3326.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  ren- 
dering inoperative  the  agreements  of  February  2, 1935, 
and  April  17,  1935  and  supplementing  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  30,  1947 — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
June  30,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  June  30,  1948,  effec- 
tive July  31,  1948. 

Military  Advisory  Mission  to  Argentina.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1813.  Pub.  3328.  12 
pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina— Signed  at  Washington  October  6,  1948 ;  entered 
into  force  October  6, 1948. 

Trade:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  to 
Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1823.    Pub.  3332.    5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  France — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Paris  June 
28,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  June  28,  1948. 

Trade:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
to  Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1827.  Pub.  3334.  7 
pp.    5#. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Iceland — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Reykjavik 
July  3,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  3,  1948. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  Portugal  Under  Public  Law 
472— 80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1819.    Pub.  3337.    49  pp.     15tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Portugal — 
Signed  at  Lisbon  September  28,  1948;  entered  into 
force  September  28,  1948. 

Trade :  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  to 
Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1824.     Pub.  3338.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Zone  of  Occupation  of  Germany— Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Paris  July  9,  1948 ;  entered 
into  force  July  9,  1948. 

Marechal  Joffre  Claims.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1816.     Pub.  3340.     4  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Australia — Signed  at  Washington  October  19,  1948; 
entered  into  force  October  19,  1948. 

Mutual  Aid  Settlement.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1818.     Pub.  3345.    6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia—Signed at  Praha  September  16,  1948 ;  entered 
into  force  September  16,  1948. 

Collective  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic  Area.  Foreign 
Affairs  Outline  no.  19.    Pub.  3377.    4  pp.    Free. 

A  discussion  of  Senate  Resolution  239  of  June  11, 
1948,  proposing  that  the  United  States  associate  itself 
in  peacetime  with  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  regional  arrangements  to  safeguard 
world  peace. 
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Point  4"  Program  for  World  Economic  Progress 
'hrough  Cooperative  Technical  Assistance 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


First  of  all,  I  hope  that  you  all  understand  the 
jtting  of  "Point  4"  in  the  President's  inaugural 
ddress.2  It  was  one  of  four  major  courses  of 
ction  which  the  President  said  would  be  carried 
ut  by  his  administration  over  the  next  four  years 
or  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  great  objective 
rhich  he  talked  about  mainly  in  that  address, 
'hat  objective  was  to  make  clear  in  our  own  coun- 
ry  and  to  all  the  world  the  purpose  of  American 
ife  and  the  purpose  of  the  American  system, 
'hat  purpose  is  to  enable  the  individual  to  attain 
he  freedom  and  dignity,  the  fullness  of  life, 
rhich  should  be  the  purpose  of  all  government  and 
f 4dl  life  on  this  earth  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
>e  a  preparation  for  some  other  life. 

The  President  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
ither  theory — of  the  place  of  the  individual  in 
ociety — was  not  a  modern  theory,  was  not  a  radi- 
al or  a  new  view,  but  was  reactionary  in  the  ex- 
reme.  It  is  a  view  which  goes  back  to  the  period 
>efore  the  Kenaissance.  It  is  a  view  which  is 
!ounded  on  the  basic  idea  that  status  is  the  govern- 
ng  factor  in  life,  that  every  person  is  born  into 
he  world  in  a  position,  and  that  that  person  be- 
•omes  a  mere  cog  in  a  machine.  That  is  a  basi- 
:ally  reactionary  attitude  and  philosophy.  It  is 
lot,  as  I  say,  modern.  It  is  an  attempt  to  crawl 
jack  into  the  cocoon  of  history.  The  American 
riew  of  life  is  one  which  flows  directly  from  the 
Renaissance  and  is  one  which  says  that  the  worth 
md  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual  are  the 
)bjectives  of  government. 

Then  the  President  went  on  to  point  out  courses 
}f  action  which  we  were  going  to  take  over  the 
aext  four  years  to  try  to  bring  about  that  purpose 
>f  life,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  any  other 
country  which  wished  our  help  and  association 
tn  that  effort.  To  me  the  essential  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  is  the  use  of  material  means  to  a  non- 
material  end.     It  is  not  that  we  believe  that  other 
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people  need  or  wish  things  for  their  own  purpose 
merely  to  have  these  material  objects.  It  is  not 
that  material  objects  in  and  of  themselves  make 
a  better  or  fuller  life;  but  they  are  the  means 
by  which  people  can  obtain  freedom,  not  only  free- 
dom from  the  pressure  of  those  other  human 
beings  who  would  restrict  their  freedom,  but  help 
in  the  ancient  struggle  of  man  to  earn  his  living 
and  get  his  bread  from  the  soil.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose; that  is  the  objective  of  this  program. 

Now,  the  President  was  not  announcing  a  proj- 
ect to  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
He  was  announcing  in  this,  as  in  the  other  three 
respects,  a  long  program  for  his  administration. 
It  was  a  program  on  which  much  has  been  done  in 
the  past  and  on  which  more  can  be  done  in  the 
future.  The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  no  monopoly  of  skills  or  tech- 
niques. Other  countries  have  vast  reservoirs  of 
skill.  In  almost  every  country  there  is  some 
nucleus  of  skill,  some  group  of  people  whose  tech- 
nical abilities  can  be  expanded  with  help  from  the 
outside.  With  all  of  those  people,  the  President 
stated,  we  wish  to  work.  He  particularly  stated 
that  we  wished  to  work  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  those  affiliated  organizations  which 
are  associated  with  it.  He  pointed  out  that  in  so 
far  as  his  program  is  successful  and  in  so  far  as 
peoples  in  less  developed  areas  acquire  skills,  they 
may  also  create  the  conditions  under  which  capital 
may  flow  into  those  countries.  He  did  not  say 
this  was  to  be  governmental  capital ;  and,  indeed,  if 
the  proper  conditions  are  created,  the  reservoirs 
of  private  capital  are  very  great  indeed.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  must  be  two-way  operations. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  world  an  idea  that  there  is 


1  Made  extemporaneously  at  the  Secretary's  press  con- 
ference on  Jan.  26,  1949,  concerning  the  President's 
inaugural  address. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  123. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  "POINT  4"  PROGRAM 


Fourth,  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and 
industrial  progress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in 
conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inade- 
quate. They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their  economic 
life  is  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a 
handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more 
prosperous  areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people. 

The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among  nations  in 
the  development  of  industrial  and  scientific  techniques. 
The  material  resources  which  we  can  afford  to  use  for 
the  assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But  our 
imponderable  resources  in  technical  knowledge  are 
constantly  growing  and  are  inexhaustible. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to  peace- 
loving  peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical 
knowledge  in  order  to  help  them  realize  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life.  And,  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas 
needing  development. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food, 
more  clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and  more 
mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technological 
resources  in  this  undertaking.  Their  contributions 
will  be  warmly  welcomed.  This  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  in  which  all  nations  work  together 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 


cies wherever  practicable.  It  must  be  a  world-wide 
effort  for  the  achievement  of  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private  capital, 
agriculture,  and  labor  in  this  country,  this  program 
can  greatly  increase  the  industrial  activity  in  other 
nations  and  can  raise  substantially  their  standards  of 
living. 

Such  new  economic  developments  must  be  devised 
and  controlled  to  benefit  the  peoples  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  established.  Guarantees  to  the  investor 
must  be  balanced  by  guarantees  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  whose  resources  and  whose  labor  go  into  these 
developments. 

The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — 
has  no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  envisage  is  a 
program  of  development  based  on  the  concepts  of  demo- 
cratic fair-dealing. 

All  countries,  including  our  own,  will  greatly  benefit 
from  a  constructive  program  for  the  better  use  of  the 
world's  human  and  natural  resources.  Experience 
shows  that  our  commerce  with  other  countries  expands 
as  they  progress  industrially  and  economically. 

Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity  and 
peace.  And  the  key  to  greater  production  is  a  wider 
and  more  vigorous  application  of  modern  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  members 
to  help  themselves  can  the  human  family  achieve  the 
decent,  satisfying  life  that  is  the  right  of  all  people. 

Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing  force  to 
stir  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  triumphant  action, 
not  only  against  their  human  oppressors,  but  also 
against  their  ancient  enemies — hunger,  misery,  and 
despair. 


a  magic  in  investment.  There  is  an  idea  that  if 
every  country  can  only  have  a  steel  mill,  then  all 
is  well.  There  is  a  failure  to  understand  that  it 
is  a  long  and  difficult  process  to  develop  the  skills 
which  are  necessary  to  operate  many  of  these 
plants.  There  is  sometimes  failure  to  understand 
that  plants  should  be  located  where  the  natural 
resources  exist  and  not  on  purely  nationalistic 
bases.  There  is  also  in  many  places  a  failure  to 
understand  that  unless  the  conditions  are  created 
by  which  investors  may  fairly  put  their  money 
into  that  country,  then  there  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  development.  It  is  no  solution  to  say: 
"Well,  the  private  investors  won't  do  it.  There- 
fore, governments  must."  So  he  pointed  out  that 
it  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
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Now,  as  I  say,  much  has  been  done  in  the  past 
to  try  to  make  technological  skill  and  advice  avail- 
able from  the  United  States  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, through  the  United  Nations  and  through 
many  of  its  organizations.  All  of  those  efforts 
can  be  brought  together  and  intensified.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  we  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  with  every  country  that  wishes 
to  really  enter  into  a  cooperative  system  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  this  end  and  with  every 
country  that  wishes  to  help  other  countries  to 
develop. 

Now,  that  is  the  broad  background  of  the 
inaugural  address.  I  have  talked  at  some  length 
about  this  because  it  seems  to  me  important  that 
it  be  put  in  its  setting  of  American  foreign  policy. 
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The  American  Course  in  Foreign  Affairs 


BY  CHARLES  E.  BOHLEN i 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State 


We  are  now  well  into  a  new  year  and  a  little 
past  the  customary  time  for  stocktaking  in  the 
commercial  sense.  Yet  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
national  administration,  and  the  concurrent  as- 
sumption of  duties  by  a  new  Secretary  of  State, 
make  this  an  opportune  time  for  us  to  re-examine 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Acheson  is  the  fifth  Secretary  of  State  to 
hold  office  in  little  more  than  four  years;  yet,  as 
one  who  has  served  under  all  of  them,  I  can  testify 
to  the  continuity  and  consistency  of  our  basic 
foreign  policy.  That  this  is  true  is  a  tribute  to 
the  high  qualities  of  character  and  ability  of  the 
men  who  have  filled  the  office.  It  is  also  confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  transcends 
personalities  and  is  rooted  in  our  American  tradi- 
tions and  in  the  requirements  of  the  national 
interest.  This  is  inevitably  true,  because  ours  is 
a  democratic  society  and  our  informed  public 
opinion  will  not  long  support  or  tolerate  any 
policy  that  does  not  square  with  the  convictions  of 
our  people  and  serve  their  best  interest. 

It  would  seem  that  a  little  reflection  on  this 
truth  would  reveal  the  error  and  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  identify  a  policy,  or  those  charged 
with  carrying  it  out,  by  the  use  of  such  stereotyped 
labels  as  "hard"  or  "soft."  The  use  of  such  terms 
is  much  more  likely  to  reflect  the  subjective  atti- 
tude of  those  who  use  them  than  to  describe  those 
policies  or  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

Foreign  policy  simply  does  not  fall  into  such 
easy  classifications.  Responsible  Government  of- 
ficials just  don't  single  out  a  certain  country  and 
decide  that  our  policy  toward  that  country  will 
be  "hard"  or  "soft." 

Our  government  is  engaged  in  thousands  of 
contacts  and  negotiations  with  other  governments 
every  day,  and  a  marked  degree  of  open-minded- 
ness  and  flexibility  is  required.  Within  the  limits 
of  certain  fundamental  principles,  which  we  can 
never  compromise,  we  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  give-and-take  of  human  relationships  in 
international  affairs  just  as  we  all  do  in  our  per- 
sonal affairs.  Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits,  though  always  by  the  criterion  of 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States. 

Obviously  we  learn  by  experience  the  ap- 
proaches and  methods  that  work  best  in  dealing 
with  particular  countries.  We  learn  how  much 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  pledges  of  individ- 
ual governments  and  conduct  ourselves  accord- 
ingly in   dealing   with  them.    But   it's   a   poor 
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diplomat  who  permits  his  emotional  reaction  to 
congeal  his  attitude  toward  a  government  into  a 
"hard"  or  "soft"  category,  when  the  security  and 
well-being  of  his  country  may  depend  on  his  re- 
maining alert  and  objective. 

Moreover,  no  nation,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
can  make  or  carry  out  its  policies  toward  other 
countries  exactly  as  it  desires.  Every  govern- 
ment must  take  into  account  the  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  other  governments  and  must  be  ready  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  rapid  changes  that  occur  in  its 
global  environment.  An  inflexible  policy,  either 
"hard"  or  "soft"  or  any  other  kind,  does  not  com- 
port with  national  security  and  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  imperfect  world  in  which 
all  nations  live. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  objective  appraisal  of 
our  policies  during  and  since  the  war  will  show 
that  they  have  been  determined  on  the  basis  of 
these  general  principles — that  is,  fidelity  to  our 
fundamental  convictions,  flexibility  as  to  methods 
and  details. 

The  compulsion  to  win  unconditional  victory 
was  certainly  the  overriding  consideration  during 
the  war.  Failure  of  the  Allied  coalition  to  be 
guided  by  that  all-compelling  purpose — any 
wavering  in  the  determination  to  maintain  an  un- 
broken front  against  the  enemy — would  have 
benefited  no  one  but  Hitler  and  his  Axis  partners. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  could  be  maintained  to  overcome  the  many 
serious  problems  resulting  from  the  war  and  to  re- 
store stability  and  some  degree  of  prosperity  to 
the  world.  The  United  States  and  the  Western 
democracies  proceeded  to  make  the  test  and  to . 
make  it  honestly  and  sincerely. 

It  is  inconceivable,  even  from  the  vantage  point 
of  hindsight,  to  suppose  that  we  could  have  done 
otherwise.  Our  moral  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  to  single  out  one  consideration,  required 
that  we  try  to  find  a  solid  basis  for  continued 
understanding  and  cooperation  with  our  wartime 
Allies.  We  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
make  every  effort  to  reach  such  an  understanding 
and  make  it  fully  effective. 

It  is  eternally  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  the  effort  was  made.     In  large  measure,  the 


1  Address  made  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City  on  Jan.  28,  1949,  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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record  of  that  endeavor  is  the  basis  of  our  moral 
position  in  the  world  today.  That  applies  also 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  for  they  too  made 
the  same  effort. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  criticize  the  agree- 
ments arrived  at  during  the  wartime  conferences 
and  to  condemn  those  who  made  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Western  Allies. 

The  basic  deficiency  in  the  series  of  Allied  agree- 
ments, and  the  peace  treaties  with  the  satellite 
countries  as  well,  has  been  and  is  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Governments  it  domi- 
nates to  live  up  to  international  commitments  for- 
mally assumed.  Until  that  defect  is  remedied,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  agreements  already  made 
can  be  expected  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Until 
a  fundamental  change  is  made  in  that  respect,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  acceding  to  pressure  for  compromises 
on  our  part  in  order  to  achieve  agreements  of 
doubtful  validity.  This  is  a  matter  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  differences  of  philosophy  and  moral 
values  that  now  divide  the  world. 

In  our  democratic  society  the  function  of  the 
state  is  to  preserve  and  promote  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  The  state  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  man ;  not  man  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Each  individual  must  have  as  much  liberty  for 
the  conduct  of  his  life  as  is  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  others.  These  are  the  essential  purposes 
of  our  laws.  Freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual can  be  attained  only  under  a  system  of  law 
which  protects  the  rights  of  individuals. 

This  moral  concept  which  lies  behind  our  laws 
makes  for  the  acceptability  of  the  principle  that 
in  international  affairs  there  should  reign  the  rule 
of  law  rather  than  force  and  anarchy. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  law  is  diametrically  op- 
posed. They  vigorously  deny  that  there  is  any 
moral  concept  involved  and  denounce  as  bourgeois 
hypocrisy  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
truth  and  justice.  To  them,  law  is  an  instrument 
of  the  state  and  not  a  protection  for  the  individual. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  whose 
book,  The  Law  of  the  Soviet  State,  has  recently 
been  published  in  this  country,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that  "legal  relation- 
ships (and,  consequently,  law  itself)  are  rooted  in 
the  material  conditions  of  life,  and  that  law  is 
merely  the  will  of  the  dominant  class,  elevated  into 
a  statute.     .     .     ." 

He  is  no  less  explicit  on  the  subject  of  Soviet 
justice : 

The  task  of  justice  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  to  assure  the 
precise  and  unswerving  fulfillment  of  Soviet  laws  by  all 
the  institutions,  organizations,  officials,  and  citizens  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

This  the  court  accomplishes  by  destroying  without  pity 
all  the  foes  of  the  people  in  whatsoever  form  they  mani- 
fest their  criminal  encroachments  upon  socialism.     .     .     . ; 
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nor  is  he  any  less  so  in  his  description  of  bourgeois 
justice  and  civil  rights : 

Bourgeois  theorists  strive  to  depict  the  court  as  an 
organ  above  classes  and  apart  from  polities,  acting,  sup- 
posedly, in  the  interests  of  all  society  and  guided  by  com- 
mands of  law  and  justice  common  to  all  mankind,  instead 
of  by  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class.  Such  a  con- 
ception of  the  court's  essence  and  tasks  is,  of  course, 
radically  false.  It  has  always  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  dominant  class,  assuring  the  strengthening 
of  its  dominance  and  the  protection  of  its  interests.     .    .    . 

In  our  state,  naturally,  there  is  and  can  be  no  place  for 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  so  on  for  the  foes  of  social- 
ism. Every  sort  of  attempt  on  their  pn  rt  to  utilize  to  the 
detriment  of  the  state — that  is  to  say,  to  the  detriment  of 
all  the  toilers — these  freedoms  granted  to  the  toilers  must 
be  classified  as  a  counterrevolutionary  crime  to  which 
Article  58,  Paragraph  10,  or  one  of  the  corresponding 
articles  of  the  Criminal  Code  is  applicable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  govern- 
ment holding  as  a  matter  of  profound  doctrine 
such  concepts  of  law  within  the  state  would  view 
the  concept  of  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs. 

It  logically  and  obviously  follows  that,  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view,  international  law  would 
merely  be  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  state  and  not  a  universal 
concept  applicable  to  all  nations. 

It  is  this  fundamental  difference  in  concept 
which  accounts  for  the  deep  cleavage  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  it  dominates  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the 
other.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
differences  which  separate  these  two  worlds  are 
not  due  to  disputes  between  nations,  in  the  cus- 
tomary sense  of  that  term,  nor  to  a  clash  of  in- 
terests which  traditionally  leads  to  disputes  and 
quarrels  between  nations. 

Because  of  this  fact  the  problem  is  not  exclu- 
sively one  of  international  relations  or  relations 
between  states.  It  is  far  wider  than  that.  It  is 
not  susceptible  of  being  bridged  by  the  magic  of 
an  agreement.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  prac- 
tical unresolved  questions  of  the  postwar  world 
may  not  be  progressively  settled.  But  we  must 
clearly  recognize  that  such  agreements  on  prac- 
tical questions  as  may  be  reached  will  not  in  them- 
selves bring  about  a  fundamental  solution.  We 
have  to  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  struggle 
and  effort  before  we  achieve  a  stable  and  tranquil 
world. 

Our  course  in  foreign  affairs  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Axis  powers  falls  into  three  more  or  less 
distinct  periods. 

The  first  was  the  period  in  which  we  were  giving 
a  fair  test  to  the  assumption  that  in  the  immedi- 
ate postwar  period  Great  Power  cooperation  could 
be  continued  as  a  basis  for  reconstruction  and  re- 
organization. The  fact  that  Soviet  conduct  grad- 
ually rendered  that  assumption  invalid  does  not 
mean  that  the  degree  of  cooperation  that  did  exist 
then  was  futile  or  that  time  was  lost.    During 
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that  period  the  United  Nations  got  under  way,  and 
immediate  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  were 
met  by  Unrra  and  other  means. 

Next  came  the  period  in  which  the  true  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviets  and  international  Commu- 
nism became  unmistakably  clear  and  were  fully 
recognized  as  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  the  free  nations.  That  period,  the 
stage  of  "holding  the  line,"  began  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  message  to  Congress  on  March  12, 
1947,  which  set  in  motion  the  aid  programs  for 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  third  period  began  a  short  time  later,  with 
the  adoption  and  operation  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
This  was  the  response  of  the  democracies  to  the 
realization  that  the  European  nations  struggling 
for  recovery  and  a  return  to  tolerable  standards  of 
living  could  expect  neither  help  nor  mercy  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
great  task  of  recovery  and  reconstruction  would 
have  to  be  done  regardless  of  the  Soviet  attitude. 
It  was  also  in  this  period  that  it  became  clear 
that  while  the  Marshall  Plan  would  in  fact  make 
possible  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe, 
the  fear  of  aggression  was  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
cooperative  effort.  The  psychological  handicaps 
under  which  the  Europeans  are  working  are  severe 
enough  without  the  added  fear  that  the  fruits 
of  their  hard  labor  might  be  taken  over  by  an 
alien  army.  Whether  such  fears  are  in  fact  fully 
justified  or  not,  probably  no  man  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  not  many  behind  it  can  say  with 
certainty.  That  they  do  exist  is  sufficient  cause  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  remove  them. 

The  negotiation  of  a  collective  defense  arrange- 
ment for  the  North  Atlantic  area,  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  is  designed  for  this  purpose. 
These  negotiations,  which  are  still  proceeding,  en- 
vision an  association  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Brussels-pact  nations,  and  possibly  other  West- 
ern European  countries  for  purposes  of  common 
defense  against  aggression.  As  the  President 
stated  in  his  inaugural  address,  this  agreement 
will  take  the  form  of  a  treaty  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  this  step  is 
taken  to  assure  Western  Europe  against  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  aggression  and  to  allay  fears 
that  might  impede  recovery,  it  is  no  less  an 
attempt  to  safeguard  the  long-term  security  of  the 
United  States.  History  in  two  world  catastrophes 
has  driven  home  to  us  the  lesson  that  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  our  intention  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution 
for  participation  of  this  country  in  collective  de- 
fense arrangements  where  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  affected  and  in  conformity  with 
the  U.N.  Charter. 

Irrespective  of  the  present  situation  of  Western 
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Europe,  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  pact  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  In  two  great  wars,  the 
democracies  of  North  America  and  Western 
Europe,  brought  together  by  mutual  devotion  to 
their  common  heritage,  joined  forces  in  defense 
of  Western  civilization.  Both  times  this  common 
interest  and  purpose  found  expression  in  an  asso- 
ciation formed  after  the  event.  The  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  for  the  cooperative  strengthening  of 
security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  represents  an 
agreed  effort  to  formalize  this  natural  association 
before  it  becomes  necessary  to  improvise  it  once 
again  under  the  pressure  of  threatened  catas- 
trophe. This  agreement  is  primarily,  but  not 
purely,  for  military  security.  It  opens  the  way 
for  other  forms  of  cooperation  in  the  common 
interest. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact,  if  put  into  effect  along 
the  lines  now  indicated,  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  potential  aggressors  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
participating  nations  possess  the  strength  to  resist 
aggression.    It  is  obvious  that  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  still  struggling  to  regain  their 
economic  health,  cannot  now  bear  the  double  bur- 
den of  both  recovery  and  rearmament.     The  re- 
covery effort  must  be  given  priority.     Therefore, 
the  United  States  proposes  to  provide  the  military 
supplies  and  equipment,  above  the  quantities  the 
other  countries  can  supply  themselves,  in  order  to 
put  teeth  in  the  pact.     Each  of  the  other  countries, 
however,  will  be  expected  to  meet  its  own  needs 
to  the  greatest  practical  extent,  and  to  contribute 
what  it  can  to  the  common  cause.    This  country 
also  proposes  to  supply  military  assistance  to  other 
free  nations  which  will  cooperate  in  the  common 
effort  to  preserve  and  promote  peace  and  security. 
This  must  be  done  with  primary  regard  to  main- 
taining the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States. 
The  stabilizing  influence  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
supplementing  the  courage  and  diligence  of  the 
people  of  Western  Europe,  has  started  the  par- 
ticipating nations  to  the  recovery  of  their  rightful 
place  in  the  world  community. 

We  will  continue  to  encourage  and  promote  re- 
construction and  progress  in  every  possible  way. 
We  will  press  forward  with  our  efforts  to  expand 
world  trade  as  a  material  factor  in  establishing  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  world  society.  We  will  utilize 
the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  program  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  and  will  seek  to  make  the 
International  Trade  Organization  a  going  and  ef- 
fective concern. 

In  addition,  we  will  make  available  our  im- 
mense technological  resources  to  other  people  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  better  condi- 
tions of  life.  This  objective  itself  is  fundamental 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  extension  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

This  fourth  point  mentioned  in  the  President's 
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inaugural  address  has  aroused  the  greatest 
speculation. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  at  his  first  press 
conference,  this  means  the  use  of  material  means 
to  nonmaterial  ends.  Material  objects  are  the 
means  by  which  people  can  attain  freedom — free- 
dom from  the  pressure  of  those  other  human  beings 
who  would  restrict  their  freedom,  and  help  in  the 
ancient  struggle  of  man  to  earn  his  living  and  to 
get  his  bread  from  the  soil. 

Much  has  been  done  on  such  a  program.  Much 
more  can  be  done.  What  will  be  done  will  vary 
from  country  to  country  depending  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  its  own  pool  of  skills,  its 
needs. 

Sometimes  the  United  States  may  provide  the 
necessary  training  or  personnel.  Such  skills  and 
techniques  could  be  made  available  through  the 
U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies  and  this  effort 
can  be  expanded. 

If  the  proper  conditions  are  created,  private 


capital  will  flow  into  these  areas  and  skills  and 
techniques  will  go  with  such  investments.  The 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  and  some  other  countries  and 
of  the  United  States  can  be  brought  together  and 
intensified. 

We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  with  every 
country  that  wishes  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
effort  to  this  end.  This  is  not  a  program  requiring 
a  tremendous  effort  for  a  brief  time.  It  is  a  long- 
run  program  requiring  sustained  and  imaginative 
effort. 

By  such  broad  and  fundamental  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  we  not  only  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  immediate  outstanding  issues, 
but  build  toward  a  more  tranquil  world.  This  is 
a  long  and  difficult  process.  It  is  a  matter  of 
day-to-day  effort,  of  disposing  of  each  problem  as 
it  arises,  within  the  limits  of  our  abilities  and 
powers.  There  is  no  magic  formula  or  panacea. 
It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  good  common  sense  and 
plain,  hard  work  in  which  each  of  us  must  do 
his  share. 


Purpose  of  Proposed  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

As  the  President  said  in  his  inaugural  address, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  North  At- 
lantic treaty,  like  that  of  the  Rio  treaty,  is  to  pro- 
vide unmistakable  proof  of  the  joint  determina- 
tion of  the  participating  nations  to  resist  armed 
attack  from  any  country. 

The  American  people  unquestionably  wish  the 
great  power  and  influence  of  the  United  States  to 
be  exerted  for  peace.  This  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  exert  its  influence  to  weave,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  a  world  fabric  of  international  peace 
and  security.  We  are  convinced  that  we  can  best 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  joining 
with  other  nations  in  making  it  absolutely  clear 
in  advance  that  any  armed  attack  affecting  our 
national  security  would  be  met  with  overwhelming 
force. 

The  proposed  treaty  would  be  a  collective  de- 
fense arrangement  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  designed  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  by  providing  for  the  orderly 
and  coordinated  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  participating  nations  under  the  Charter.     It 


is  being  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  Senate's 
advice  given  in  the  " Vandenberg  resolution"  ( Sen- 
ate Resolution  239,  80th  Congress).  As  provided 
in  that  resolution,  our  participation  in  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional processes. 

Our  national  security  is  vitally  affected  by  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  peoples 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  have  a  common  heritage 
and  civilization. .  We  North  Atlantic  peoples 
share  a  common  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  principles  of  democracy,  personal  free- 
dom, and  political  liberty.  We  believe  in  the  rule 
of  law  among  nations  as  among  men  and  that  the 
United  Nations  must  be  strengthened  in  its  task 
of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 

We  believe  that  these  principles  and  this  com- 
mon heritage  can  best  be  fortified  and  preserved 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  advanced  by  an  arrangement  for  co- 
operation in  matters  affecting  their  peace  and  se- 
curity and  common  interest.  I  hope  to  be  able 
very  soon  to  speak  more  specifically  about  it. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Interim  Committee 

Differing  interpretations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  on  the  reconvening  of  its  Interim 
Committee  were  discussed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Interim  Committee  meeting  on  January  31.  Nor- 
way, Ecuador,  and  Australia  took  the  position  that 
the  General  Assembly  was  technically  still  in  ses- 
sion and  that  the  Interim  Committee  was  not  there- 
fore authorized  to  meet.  The  United  States 
shared  the  view  that  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion had  stipulated  that  the  Interim  Committee 
was  to  meet  no  later  than  January  31,  and  that 
although  this  resolution  was  passed  before  the  split 
session  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was  nevertheless 
binding.  In  supporting  this  view,  Ambassador 
Austin  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  the 
Interim  Committee  "potentially  in  action,"  par- 
ticularly to  permit  possible  consultation  with  the 
Korean  or  Balkan  Commissions.  The  majority 
of  the  Committee  concurred  with  this  view  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  As  chair- 
man, the  Interim  Committee  elected  Ambassador 
Sarper  of  Turkey;  as  vice-chairman,  Ambassador 
Matienzo  of  Bolivia;  and  as  rapporteur,  Mr. 
Ignatieff  of  Canada. 

A  resolution *  introduced  by  Ambassador  Aus- 
tin, which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Sub- 
committee to  continue  work  on  matters  outlined 
in  Paragraph  2  (c)  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution,  was  passed  by  the  Interim  Committee 
without  opposition  and  with  but  three  abstentions. 
The  Subcommittee  is  intended  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  seeking  methods  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national political  cooperation.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Ambassador  Austin,  it  was  agreed  that  the  15 
nations  who  had  served  on  the  Subcommittee  in 
1948  would  be  reappointed.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
and  to  appoint  up  to  four  additional  members. 

A  nine-member  Subcommittee  was  also  created 
by  the  Interim  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing its  rules  of  procedure.  The  following 
nations  were  designated  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee: the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Syria, 
France,  the  United  States,  Philippines,  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  and  Guatemala. 

In  accepting  office  as  chairman  of  the  Interim 
Committee,  Ambassador  Sarper  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
not  present  would  at  some  time  in  the  future  take 
their  places  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
devoted  much  of  its  second  week  to  a  discussion  of 
proposals,   sponsored   in   various   forms  by   the 
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Soviet  Union,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Mexico, 
which  would  permit  representatives  of  local 
groups  in  trust  territories  to  participate  without  . 
vote  when  the  Council  takes  up  the  annual  reports 
on  those  territories.  None  of  the  proposals  was 
adopted,  although  the  Chinese  resolution  failed 
by  a  tie  vote  of  6  to  6. 

Speaking  against  the  Mexican  proposal,  Ambas- 
sador Sayre,  the  United  States  Representative, 
noted  the  numerous  methods  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  trust  territories  may  present  their  views 
to  the  Council — by  direct  petition,  by  personal  ap- 
pearance before  visiting  missions,  and  if  anony- 
mity is  required  by  communication  to  an  individ- 
ual member  of  the  Council. 

".  .  .  because  experience  has  not  yet  proved  the 
present  Charter  machinery  defective"  in  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  present  individual  views  to 
the  Council,  the  United  States  believes  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  resolution  are  "unneces- 
sary," Mr.  Sayre  said. 

The  Council  also  heard  a  French  Representative 
explain  the  administration  of  French  Togoland; 
discussed  in  a  preliminary  way  the  projected 
visiting  mission  to  West  Africa,  agreeing  that  the 
group  should  start  in  early  November;  and  took 
up  a  number  of  petitions,  including  that  of  the 
Bakweri  Land  Committee. 

Headquarters  Construction 

The  Secretariat  announced  on  January  28  the 
award  of  a  $23,809,573  contract  for  construction  of 
the  new  U.N.  Secretariat  building  in  Manhattan. 
Steel  work  for  the  39-story  structure  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  October  1  and  the  building 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of  1950, 

Palestine 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  United  States  representative 
on  the  U.N.  Conciliation  Commission  for  Pales- 
tine, arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  official  headquar- 
ters, February  2  from  Rhodes. 

Dr.  Ralphe  Bunche,  acting  mediator  for  Pales- 
tine, has  invited  Israel  and  the  six  Arab  states  at 
war  with  her,  other  than  Egypt,  which  is  presently 
engaged  in  negotiations  in  Rhodes,  to  meet  before 
February  10  to  discuss  a  permanent  armistice,  on 
either  a  collective  or  separate  basis.  He  suggested 
Rhodes  as  a  meeting  place  because  it  is  "neutral 
ground"  but  expressed  willingness  to  consider  any 
other  place  which  might  appear  more  suitable. 

King  Abdullah  of  Trans  Jordan  promptly  in- 
dorsed the  plan  and  called  upon  his  Arab  allies 
to  join  in  such  a  meeting. 

Korea 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
formally  applied  for  membership  in  the  United 
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Nations.  The  letter  to  Secretary-General  Trygve 
Lie  from  the  Korean  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
pledged  the  Republic's  unreserved  acceptance  of 
U.N.  Charter  obligations.  The  letter  pointed  out 
that  the  Republic  is  the  direct  result  of  General 
Assembly  mandates  of  November  1947  and  De- 
cember 1948  and  was  established  following  U.N.- 
observed  and  approved  elections.  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  1948  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Korea  as  the  only  lawful  govern- 
ment of  the  country  and  established  a  Korean  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  U.N.  endeavors  looking 
toward  Korean  unification.  The  resolution  was 
endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  U.N. 
nations,  excepting  the  Soviet  group  which  has  con- 
sistently attempted  to  block  U.N.  work  in  Korea. 

IRO 

A  total  of  130,000  persons  were  resettled  by  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  between  June 
and  December  1948,  according  to  an  Iro  report 
prepared  for  the  eighth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  which  opened  at  Lake  Success 
February  7.  Nearly  20  countries  are  now  receiv- 
ing refugees  in  large  numbers,  the  report  says,  and 
35  others  have  received  individual  persons  joining 
relatives  and  friends.  Largest  reception  pro- 
grams are  those  of  the  United  States,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 

Indonesia 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia,  is  en  route  to 
Indonesia  to  rejoin  the  Commission  in  its  concilia- 
tion work  there.     He  will  confer  with  officials  in 


Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  en  route.  The  Com- 
mission, comprised  of  Belgium,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States,  was  established  by  the  Security 
Council  January  28  to  take  over  the  duties  of  its 
Good  Offices  Committee  in  Indonesia,  on  which 
Mr.  Cochran  was  the  U.S.  Representative. 

The  United  States  and  three  other  Security 
Council  members  introduced  the  plan,  adopted  by 
the  Council,  which  sets  forth  a  program  of  steps 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign  United 
States  of  Indonesia  by  July  1950  and  established 
the  Commission  to  supervise  the  transition.  The 
Commission  held  its  first  meeting  on  January  29 
in  Batavia. 

ILO 

A  summary  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation's efforts  to  help  the  world  use  more  effi- 
ciently its  "vast  pool  of  unused  and  untrained 
man  power"  has  been  drawn  up  by  Director 
General  David  A.  Morse.  The  decision  to  launch 
a  practical  program  to  meet  immediate  man-power 
needs  on  the  operational  level  "represents  a  funda- 
mental change  in  Ilo  policy,"  Mr.  Morse  asserted. 
"In  the  past,  Ilo  has  operated  primarily  as  a  scien- 
tific research  organization,  and  its  decisions  have 
been  of  a  quasi-legislative  nature.  But  the  Ilo  is 
adapting  its  machinery  to  the  changing  demands 
made  upon  it  by  a  changing  world."  The  job 
ahead,  he  said,  is  to  stimulate  migration,  to  direct 
workers  from  surplus  labor  areas  to  those  lacking 
man  power,  and  to  train  labor  forces  in  all 
countries.  Ilo  is  organizing  efforts  in  those  fields, 
and,  in  addition,  is  seeking  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  employment  services  so  that  available  man 
power  may  be  placed  in  suitable  posts. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  1 


Idjourned  during  January 

:Cao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization):  Special  Tele- 
typewriter Meeting.  . 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Meeting  of  Specialists  on 
Hybrid  Corn  Production.  «.,..■ 

[lo  (International  Labor  Organization):  Permanent  Migration 
Committee.  _  ... 

[ro  (International  Refugee  Organization) :  Executive  Committee  .    . 

In  Session  as  of  February  1,  1949 

United  Nations:  _  ,,     T    , 

Security  Council's  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  the  Indonesian 

Question. 
General  Assembly  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 


Commission  on  Korea • 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 


Fiscal  Commission:  Second  Session 

Security  Council  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 


Provisional  Frequency  Board •    ■    ■    •    •    • 

International  Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting 


Special  Administrative  Conference  on  Standard  Loran 

Third  Region  Frequency  Conference     .    ...    .    •    •    •    •    ■    •    •    • 

Preparatory  Meetings  to  Discuss  Form  of  Telegraph  Regulations  . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Communications  Division 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

International  Wheat  Conference ■ 

International  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Conference  .  .  .  . ,  .  . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  Experts  on  Safety  in  Goal 
Mines. 

Scheduled  for  February 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Steel  Committee 

Eighth  Session •    • 

Cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) :  Deputies  for  Austria 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) :. 

Operations  Division 

Airworthiness  Division ■    ■    ■    •    ■••.',■-■    ■ 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) :  Meeting  on  Grain  Infes- 
tation and  Storage. 

Third  Inter- American  Travel  Congress .    .    .    . 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) :  108th  Session  of  Governing 

Who  (World  Health  Organization):  Executive  Board:  Third  Session. 


Montreal 
Rome  .  . 
Geneva  . 
Geneva   . 


Netherlands  East  Indies . 
Athens    


Seoul 


Lake  Success .......... 

London  and  Indian  Subcontinent 


Geneva   .    . 
Mexico  City 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Washington 
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ICAO  Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Services  in  Iceland 


BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  PAUL  A.  SMITH 


The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Services  in  Iceland 
was  held  at  Geneva.  June  8-25,  1948. 

The  task  of  the  Conference  was  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  interested  states  on  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  air  navigation  services  necessary  in 
Iceland  for  North  Atlantic  air  navigation  and  to 
agree  upon  the  proportion  which  contributing 
states  would  pay  in  assistance  to  Iceland  and  the 
terms  under  which  Iceland  would  undertake  to 
supply  these  services. 

Unanimous  agreement  was  reached  as  recorded 
in  Icao  document  6143,  JS/535,  Agreement  on 
Air  Navigation  Services  in  Iceland  Between  the 
Council  of  ICAO  and  the  Government  of  Iceland 
Concluded  in  Montreal  16  September,  19%8,  which 
includes  the  final  act  of  the  Conference  covered  by 
this  report.  The  final  act  is  a  recommendation  to 
the  Council  of  Icao  that  it  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Iceland  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  Government  of  Iceland  for  certain 
air  traffic  control,  communications,  and  meteoro- 
logical services  through  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization.  The  act  is  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  United  States  as  the 
United  States  conducts  a  large  percentage  of  the 
civil  aviation  operations  across  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. The  completion  by  Icao  of  the  agreement  with 
Iceland,  which  is  the  result  of  the  Conference,  as- 
sures the  continuing  operation  of  the  services 
necessary  for  such  operations  by  a  small  country 
which  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  finance  the 
services  required  by  the  air  lines  of  other  states. 
It  apportions  the  proper  cost  on  the  basis  of  actual 
use  to  each  of  the  states  whose  air  lines  use  the 
services,  and  it  has  established  satisfactory  pro- 
cedure based  on  sound  principles  for  use  in  sub- 
sequent developments  involving  joint  financial 
assistance  through  Icao — a  procedure  which 
should  expedite  conclusion  of  future  agreements 
within  the  framework  of  chapter  XV  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 

The  desire  of  a  number  of  states  for  some  type 
of  final  act  by  the  Conference  which  was  not  in 
itself  finally  binding  upon  the  signatories  and 
which  would  permit  bringing  the  agreement  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Icao  into  effect  contingent  upon 
availability  of  funds  to  Icao  from  the  respective 
signatories  has  been  satisfied.  It  was  also  possible 
to  include  in  the  final  act  a  provision  that  con- 
tributing states  were  to  be  bound  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  availability  of  funds  approved  by  their  na- 
tional legislatures.  This  provision  was  later  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  and  included  in  its  agree- 
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ment  with  Iceland.  In  this  sense  it  is  believed  that 
the  agreement  constitutes  an  innovation  in  inter- 
national arrangements.  The  agreement  can  be 
and  has  in  fact  now  been  brought  into  force  with- 
out all  parties  to  the  arrangement  having  made 
final  commitments  on  the  full  amounts  due,  80  per- 
cent of  consents  to  assessment  being  the  minimum 
required  for  bringing  it  into  effect. 

The  Icao  Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Serv- 
ices in  Iceland  was  one  incident  in  an  important 
sequence  of  events  arising  out  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the  in- 
terim agreement,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. Chapter  XV  of  the  convention  on 
international  civil  aviation,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  is  the  authority  under  which  the 
United  States  is  participating. 

The  sequence  of  pertinent  events  is  outlined 
below : 

(a)  The  Council  of  Picao  established  a  schedule 
of  regional  air  navigation  meetings  originally 
called  route  service  conferences. 

(b)  In  March  1946,  the  North  Atlantic  Route 
Service  Conference,  Dublin,  recommended  certain 
air  traffic  control,  meteorological,  and  communica- 
tions facilities  and  services  m  Iceland. 

(c)  In  March  1946,  Iceland  gave  notice  it  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  these  services  without  finan- 

f*i *\  I  s  ^si st" s nop 

(d)  On  April  17,  and  May  9,  1946,  the  Council 
of  Picao  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
Dublin  meeting. 

(e)  The  convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion came  into  force  on  April  7, 1947. 

(/)  On  May  16,  1947,  Iceland  formally  re- 
quested financial  and  technical  aid  in  accordance 
with  chapter  XV  of  the  convention. 

(g)  In  May  1947,  the  Assembly  of  Icao  ap- 
proved certain  basic  principles. 

(A)  On  June  25,  1947,  the  Council  decided  the 
Icelandic  request  constitutes  prima  facie  case  for 
financial  and  technical  assistance  under  chapter 
XV  of  convention. 

(i)  In  December  1947,  Icao  sent  a  technical  mis- 
sion to  Iceland  to  study  and  report  on  Iceland's 
request. 

(;')  In  March  1948,  Council  member  states  in- 
terested in  North  Atlantic  air  navigation  held 
meetings  concurrently  with  the  Fifth  Council  ses- 
sion in  Montreal  and  recommended  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  Icao,  including  convening  of  the 
Conference  and  preparation  of  a  draft  final  act 
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and  the  draft  for  an  agreement  between  Iceland 
and  the  Council  of  Icao. 

(k)  In  May  1948,  the  North  Atlantic  Kegional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting  at  Paris,  reviewed  and 
made  recommendations  on  Icelandic  services  in- 
volved. 

(I)  In  May  1948,  the  Council  approved  the  pro- 
cedure recommended  by  interested  Council  mem- 
hpr  states 

(m)  On  June  2,  1948,  the  United  States  paid 
Iceland  $300,000  in  advance  after  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Minister  of  Iceland  dated  May  27,  1948. 

(n)  On  June  8,  1948,  Conference  of  interested 
North  Atlantic  states  convened. 

(o)  On  June  25,  1948,  the  Conference  adopted 
its  final  act. 

(p)  On  June  26,  1948,  the  Icao  Council  for- 
mally accepted  the  final  act  of  the  Conference.  On 
the  same  date  it  decided  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Iceland,  and  it  acted  formally  to  assess 
signatory  states  in  accordance  with  proportions 
and  specific  amounts  recommended  in  the  final  act. 
It  requested  signatory  states  to  notify  the  Council 
of  their  consents  at  earliest  possible  date ;  and  it 
resolved  to  consider  the  draft  agreement  with  Ice- 
land at  the  beginning  of  its  next  session. 

(g)  In  June  1948  the  Congress  of  United  States 
approved  funds  of  $3,750,000  for  financial  assist- 
ance through  Icao. 

(r)  On  September  15,  1948,  the  Council  ap- 
proved the  agreement  between  itself  and  Iceland. 

(*)  On  September  16,  1948,  the  President  of 
the  Council  and  the  Representative  of  Iceland 
signed  the  agreement  at  Montreal. 

(t)  In  September  1948,  the  United  States  gave 
its  formal  consent  to  be  assessed  in  a  letter  signed 
by  the  United  States  Representative  to  Icao  for 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(u)  In  October  1948,  the  United  States  paid 
Icao  $432,165  as  the  balance  over  the  $300,000  pre- 
viously paid  due  for  the  period  up  to  the  end  of 
1948,  and  in  full  amount  for  its  obligation  for  that 
period. 

(v)  In  October  1948,  the  Council  declared  that 
consents  to  be  assessed  for  more  than  the  80  per- 
cent required  by  the  agreement  had  been  received, 
and  that  the  agreement  was  therefore  in  force. 

There  were  no  committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Conference,  simply  three  working  groups 
which  devoted  their  full  time  to  producing  the  re- 
ports on  which  the  final  act  was  based.  Formality 
of  proceduce  was  commendably  avoided.  No 
minutes  were  recorded  and  no  verbatim  transcript 
of  these  meetings  was  made.  The  three  groups 
were  called  technical,  financial,  and  drafting 
working  groups. 

The  technical  group  held  seven  meetings  be- 
tween June  9  and  22,  1948.  It  reviewed  the  exist- 
ing Icelandic  aeronautical  services  considered  to  be 
necessary  for  the  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and  eco- 
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nomical  operation  of  international  air  services  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region,  taking  into  account  the 
recommendation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Regional 
Air  Navigation  Meeting,  held  May  4-15,  1948,  at 
Paris,  and  recommended  the  specific  services  to  be 
supplied  by  Iceland.  The  technical  group  listed 
these  services  in  three  categories : 

(1)  the  existing  services; 

(2)  the  new  facilities  and  services;  and 

(3)  additional  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government  of  Iceland  at  a  later  date. 

The  group  also  provided  estimates  of  cost,  in- 
cluding operation  for  the  year  1949,  allowance 
for  rates  of  depreciation,  maintenance,  and 
interest.  It  made  recommendations  on  the 
application  of  procedures  and  specifications  pro- 
mulgated by  Icao  and  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  International  Meteorological  Organization. 

The  financial  group  held  nine  meetings,  and  rec- 
ommended specific  compensation  to  Iceland  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1948,  and  annual 
amounts  as  indicated  in  the  final  act  for  the  period 
thereafter.  The  group  also  made  recommenda- 
tions on  the  allocation  of  costs  among  contribut- 
ing states  both  for  the  period  ending  December 
31,  1948,  and  the  annual  amounts  thereafter. 
These  recommendations  were  based  on  scheduled 
airline  flights  over  the  North  Atlantic,  but  ex- 
cluding flights  by  way  of  the  Azores  and  Ber- 
muda. Account  was  taken  of  nonaeronautical 
benefits  derived  by  contributing  states  so  far  as 
practicable.  Other  recommendations  included 
procedures  for  handling  differences  in  currency 
and  methods  of  payment,  either  through  the  or- 
ganization or  directly  to  the  Government  of  Ice- 
land. The  financial  group  also  concurred  with  the 
recommendations  by  the  technical  group  as  to  rates 
of  interest,  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, interest  on  land,  value  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  related  matters. 

The  drafting  group,  which  was  made  up  pri- 
marily of  legal  experts,  reported  on  whether  the 
forms  of  the  final  act  and  the  agreement  seemed 
to  have  sufficient  binding  force  on  all  parties, 
whether  the  final  act  should  be  drawn  up  as  a 
continuing  agreement,  and  whether  the  wording  of 
the  instruments  gave  proper  effect  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  parties  to  the  final  act.  It  also  re- 
viewed the  draft  final  act  submitted  by  the 
Secretariat  and  incorporated  in  it  the  conclusions 
recommended  by  the  other  working  groups. 

This  Conference  was  notable  in  that,  in  addition 
to  the  insurance  of  necessary  air  navigation  facili- 
ties and  services  in  Iceland  for  United  States  and 
other  international  air  carriers,  it  contributed  to 
the  development  of  an  arrangement  for  financing 
of  such  services  generally  under  chapter  XV  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation.  It 
provides  a  mechanism  which  enables  the  Council 
to  finance  such  projects  under  an  arrangement 
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with  the  desirable  flexibility  and  permits  the  Coun- 
cil subsequently  to  enter  into  a  legal  agreement 
with  the  assisted  state.  The  Council  of  the  or- 
ganization assumes  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project.  Through  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  contributing  states  have  no  direct  con- 
tractual relation  with  the  assisted  state.  The  ar- 
rangement requires  the  following  steps : 

(1)  a  conference  of  interested  states  is  called 
to  recommend  to  the  Council  that  it  assess  certain 
states  for  the  amounts  required  to  support  the 
scheme  under  appropriate  terms  and  conditions; 


(2)  the  Council  next  acts  to  assess  the  states  under 
the  convention ;  (3)  the  states  then  consent  to  such 
assessment  as  formally  recognized  by  article  73 
of  the  convention;  aqd  (4)  the  Council  enters 
into  a  legal  agreement  with  the  assisted  state  to 
give  effect  to  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference.  The  Council  is  given  considerable 
discretion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  final  act  of  the 
conference  of  contributing  states. 

The  Conference  was  eminently  successful  with 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  Icao, 
and  of  international  civil  aviation  in  general. 


The  International  Congress  on  Mental  Health 


BY  WINFRED  OVERHOLSER,  M.  D. 


The  growing  general  interest  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene  was  forcefully  illustrated  by  the 
very  successful  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Health,  held  at  London,  August  12-21, 1948.  Two 
similar  congresses  had  been  held  previously, 
namely,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1930,  and  at 
Paris,  in  1935,  but  they  were  surpassed  in  breadth 
of  participation  by  this  one,  significant  though 
they  were.  Over  2,200  persons,  representing  not 
only  psychiatry  and  psychology,  but  also  social 
work,  anthropology,  nursing,  teaching  and  the 
clergy,  came  to  London  from  no  less  than  45  coun- 
tries. The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics 
was  the  only  large  country  which  sent  no  dele- 
gates. That  the  Congress  was  considered  gov- 
ernmentally  significant  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  official  United  States  Delegation  num- 
bered seven,  representing  the  various  Depart- 
ments directly  concerned  with  mental  health ;  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Not  only  has  knowledge  of  mental  mechanisms 
and  psychiatric  therapy  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  past  decade,  but  also  the  recent  war  did 
much  to  increase  public  understanding  of  mental 
disorder  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  so- 
cial factors  in  securing  and  maintaining  mental 
health.  Furthermore,  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional and  inter-group  tensions  has  directed  the 
interest  of  students  of  human  behavior  toward  the 
bases  of  such  tensions  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
solving them.  That  mental  health  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  an  important  public-health  prob- 
lem is  indicated  by  the  definition  of  health  given 
in  the  preamble  of  the  charter  of  the  World  Health 
Organization : 

"...  a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental  and 
social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence  of 
disease  or  infirmity." 
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Further,  states  the  preamble, 

"The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental  to  the 
attainment  of  peace  and  security  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  fullest  co-operation  of  individuals  and 
States  .  .  .  The  extension  to  all  peoples  of  the 
benefits  of  medical,  psychological  and  related 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  fullest  attainment  of 
health." 

The  preparatory  activities  were  carefully 
planned.  For  the  better  part  of  a  year  "discus- 
sion groups"  had  been  meeting  in  the  various  coun- 
tries— groups  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
numerous  interested  disciplines.  These  groups 
had  prepared  written  statements  of  their  views  on 
selected  topics  in  the  field  of  mental  health  and 
had  forwarded  them  to  the  London  headquarters. 
There  the  reports  were  summarized  and  collated 
and  finally,  during  a  two-week  period  immedi- 
ately before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  were 
considered  by  an  International  Preparatory  Com- 
mission and  made  a  basis  for  their  statement.  _  The 
statement  has  been  published  in  full  in  the  jour- 
nal, Psychiatry,  for  August  1948. 

The  first  four  days  of  the  Congress  were  taken 
up  by  sessions  of  the  International  Committee  for 
Child  Psychiatry  and  the  International  Federa- 
tion for  Medical  Psychotherapy;  such  topics  as 
aggression  in  relation  to  emotional  development, 
psychiatric  problems  in  education,  guilt  and  the 
dynamics  of  psychological  disorder  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  advances  in  individual  and  group 
psychotherapy  were  considered.  The  last  five 
days  of  the  Congress  were  devoted  to  mental  hy- 
giene, with  particular  reference  to  problems  of 
world  citizenship  and  good  group  relations,  the 
individual  and  society,  mental  health  in  industry, 
and  planning  for  mental  health.  In  general,  pre- 
pared statements  were  read  and  then  opened  for 
general  discussion.    The  official  languages  were 
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English  and  French,  the  former  being  evidently 
the  language  of  preference  for  the  preponderance 
of  the  delegates. 

Perhaps  even  more  fruitful  than  the  large  meet- 
ings were  the  small  groups,  30  or  so  members,  for 
which  meetings  were  arranged.  These  groups 
were  made  up  of  persons  of  similar  interests  and 
provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  interchange 
of  views.  Visits  to  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions were  also  planned,  and  numerous  films  and 
exhibits  were  accessible.  The  entire  conference 
was  a  masterpiece  of  organization. 

At  the  closing  session  Prof.  Julian  Huxley, 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  and 
Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  both  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  permanent  organization  might  be  set 
up  as  a  result  of  this  Congress  to  act  as  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  information  and  advice  to  their 
respective  organizations  on  matters  relating  to 
mental  hygiene.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an  or- 
ganization, the  World  Federation  of  Mental 
Health,  was  organized  following  the  Congress, 
though  not  by  the  Congress  or  as  a  part  of  it. 
The  delegates  to  the  meeting  convened  for  organ- 
izing this  new  body  were  selected  by  the  mental 
hygiene  organizations  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. This  Federation  should  and  undoubtedly 
will  take  an  important  part  in  keeping  before  the 
Who  the  views  of  those  professionally  interested 
in  human  behavior.  The  first  President  is 
Brigadier  (Dr.)  J.  R.  Bees,  C.B.E.,  Chairman  of 
the  Congress,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
veloping psychiatry  in  the  British  Army  during 
World  War  II. 

Space  does  not  permit  elaboration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Preparatory  Com- 
mission as  presented  by  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank, 
its  chairman,  and  accepted  by  the  Congress ;  they 
are  numerous,  and  are  directed  to  (a)  The  United 
Nations;  (&)  World  Health  Organization;  (c) 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization;  and  (d)  World  Federation 
for  Mental  Health.  The  entire  report  of  the  Com- 
mission deserves  thorough  reading  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  mental  health.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  are  now  in  process  of  preparation. 
The  Congress  was  an  important  one :  it  brought 
together  from  all  over  the  world  students  of  hu- 
man behavior,  whatever  their  particular  scien- 
tific approach;  the  recent  advances  in  treatment 
and  prevention  of  mental  disorders  were  presented ; 
the  contributions  of  psychiatry  and  its  related  dis- 
ciplines to  the  understanding  and  amelioration  of 
group  tensions  were  emphasized ;  and  finally  a  con- 
tinuing organization  was  established  which  will 
attempt  to  make,  through  the  various  subsidiary 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations,  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  individual,  group,  and 
international  mental  health. 
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United  States  Delegation 

to  the  International  Wheat  Conference 

The  President  has  approved  the  composition  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  International 
Wheat  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  O, 
beginning  on  January  26,  1949,  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 

The  Delegation  follows : 

Chairman 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Vice  Chairman 

Albert  J.  Loveland,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Delegates 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  International  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Elmer  F.  Kruse,  Manager,  Executive  Staff,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Loring  K.  Macy,  Chief,  Food  Branch,  Commodities  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Fred  J.  Rossiter,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Leroy  K.  Smith,  Director,  Grain  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Secretary 

Oscar  Zaglits,  Acting  Head,  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Policies  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Need  for  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP  ' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


Last  spring,  the  President  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  asking  extension  of  authority  to  con- 
duct one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  United 
States  foreign  economic  policy,  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program.  He  asked  renewal  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  it  then  stood  for  the 
customary  three-year  period.  Congress  enacted 
instead  a  measure  which  was  limited  and  re- 
stricted. The  President  has  now  asked  again  for 
a  three-year  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  to  be  effective  from  the  date  on  which  it 
expired,  so  that  there  will  have  been  continuous 
authority  under  a  single,  consistently  developed 
procedure. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  it 
existed  up  to  1948,  the  President  was  granted  au- 
thority to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries in  which  this  country  reduced  or  bound 
certain  tariffs  against  increase  in  exchange  for 
reciprocal  concessions  by  the  other  country  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  American  foreign  trade  and 
improving  treatment  of  our  commerce  abroad. 
The  act,  which  had  generally  been  extended  for 
three  years  at  a  time,  prescribed  limits  beyond 
which  the  President  could  not  go  in  granting  con- 
cessions and  outlined  a  procedure  to  be  followed. 
This  procedure  has  been  elaborated  in  practice 
to  assure  full  hearing  to  the  public,  careful  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  negotiations  by  an  interde- 
partmental organization,  and  very  complete  safe- 
guards for  domestic  industry.  These  safeguards 
included  the  undertaking,  which  still  stands  and 
which  will  be  continued,  that  the  United  States 
will  reserve  in  every  trade  agreement  the  right  to 
withdraw  or  modify  any  concession  which  threat- 
ens to  cause  serious  injury  to  any  domestic 
industry. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948, 
as  last  year's  legislation  was  called,  undermined 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  in  four  distinct 
ways. 

First,  it  gave  the  President  authority  for  only 
one  year  instead  of  three  to  enter  into  tariff  agree- 
ments with  other  countries.  One  year  is  not 
enough  time  to  be  sure  of  completing  any  sizeable 

1  Made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Jan.  24,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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negotiation.  Moreover,  since  it  was  less  than  the 
usual  period,  other  countries  could  hardly  fail 
to  interpret  the  change  as  a  weakening  of  our 
determination  to  continue  the  policy  in  full 
force  as  a  long-range  instrument  of  economic 
cooperation. 

Secondly,  it  removed  a  key  participating 
agency,  the  Tariff  Commission,  from  the  central 
interdepartmental  organization  which  recom- 
mends concessions  to  the  President  for  inclusion 
in  trade  agreements  and  directs  negotiations.  At 
the  policy  level,  in  view  of  the  expertness  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  personnel,  it  seriously  weak- 
ened the  organization  to  lose  a  representative  from 
the  Commission.  At  the  working  level,  gaps 
were  created  which  had  to  be  filled,  with  resulting 
duplication  of  effort.  Though  the  Commission 
still  furnishes  factual  data  and  reports,  its  mem- 
bers and  experts  can  no  longer  participate  in  any 
manner  in  the  making  of  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  terms  of  any  trade  agreement  or 
in  the  negotiation  of  agreements. 

The  third  major  objection  to  the  1948  act  is  the 
requirement  that  the  Tariff  Commission  report 
what  it  finds  to  be  the  minimum  tariff  and  other 
import  restrictions,  or  the  increases  in  tariffs  or 
import  restrictions,  necessary  to  avoid  the  threat 
of  serious  injury  to  domestic  industry  producing 
any  article  under  consideration  for  trade-agree- 
ment concessions  by  the  United  States.  The  de- 
terminations by  the  Commission  are  to  be  made 
without  regard  to  any  national  or  international 
considerations,  such  as  benefits  to  be  obtained  by 
other  countries,  long-term  needs  of  the  economy 
for  expanding  markets,  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  best  possible  use  of  domestic  resources,  possible 
strategic  considerations,  or  the  possible  repercus- 
sions of  our  action  upon  policies  of  other  countries 
towards  us.  To  be  sure,  the  President  was  left 
nominal  freedom,  within  the  limits  of  the  statute, 
to  determine  finally  the  amount  of  concessions  to 
be  granted,  but  it  would  seem  almost  inevitable 
that  the  Tariff  Commission's  findings  would  have 
a  predominant  influence  and  might  seriously  limit 
the  scope  of  the  agreements  concluded.  Thus,  the 
1948  act  returns  to  the  old  protectionist  theory 
that  only  the  prosperity  of  an  individual  industry 
is  affected  by  a  tariff  or  a  quota.  In  effect,  the 
act  practically  makes  such  narrow  protectionism 
the  sole  criterion  for  determining  the  concessions 
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which  may  be  made  by  the  United  States  in  trade 
agreements. 

The  fourth  major  objection  to  the  new  act  is 
the  duplication  of  effort  it  has  caused.  The  act 
obliged  the  Tariff  Commission  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings in  the  course  of  preparing  its  reports.  How- 
ever, as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  I  arm 
Commission  to  receive  views  of  exporters  regard- 
ing concessions  to  be  obtained  or  views  of  persons 
interested  in  the  over-all  aspects  of  the  program, 
the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  did  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  regular  hearings  by  the  inter- 
departmental Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation. Furthermore,  since  the  Commission  was 
to  have  no  part  in  the  further  stage  of  recom- 
mending concessions  to  the  President,  all  wit- 
nesses who  wished  to  be  sure  of  a  hearing  before 
those  making  the  recommendations  felt  compelled 
to  attend  the  CM  hearings.  Thus,  most  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  goods  competitive  with  im- 
ports sent  representatives  to  testify  at  two  hear- 
ings in  Washington  instead  of  one.  The  result 
was  a  substantial  and  wholly  unnecessary  burden 
on  all  concerned.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
remedy  matters  by  holding  the  two  hearings  si- 
multaneously and  coordinating  the  timetables  of 
appearances,  but,  even  so,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  was  wasted. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  President  characterized 
the  act  as  having  serious  defects  and  that  he  signed 
it  only  with  reluctance  and  because  it  was  so  essen- 
tial that  the  program  not  lapse. 

The  President  promised  last  June  that  in  spite 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  new  authority  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  make  the  new  procedures  work, 
specifically  by  bringing  new  countries  into  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  nego- 
tiated at  Geneva  in  1947. 

In  the  General  Agreement,  known  as  Gatt,  each 
of  23  countries,  which  together  conducted  over 
two  thirds  of  world  trade  in  1938,  agreed  to  bind 
or  reduce  specific  tariffs  or  to  bind,  decrease,  or 
eliminate  specific  preferences  that  limited  its 
trade.  The  tariff  concessions  thus  exchanged  af- 
fected products  which  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately half  of  total  world  imports.  In  all,  some 
45,000  tariff  items  in  different  countries'  tariff 
nomenclatures  were  covered.  About  3,500  of 
these  were  in  the  United  States  tariff. 

Accompanying  the  lists  of  concessions  by  each 
country,  or  schedules  as  they  are  known,  were 
general  provisions  along  the  lines  of  those  con- 
tained in  earlier  trade  agreements  concluded  by 
the  United  States.  Their  purpose  was  to  assure 
each  country  that  the  concessions  granted  by 
others  would  not  be  nullified  through  nontariff 
action  and  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  domestic 
interests  of  the  countries  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Nine  countries  gave  provisional  effect  to  this  un- 
precedented agreement  on  January  1, 1948,  and  by 
the  time  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
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was  under  consideration  most  of  the  others  were 
in  the  process  of  making  it  effective.  It  has  now 
been  made  effective  by  22  out  of  the  23  countries 
involved. 

It  had  been  contemplated  from  the  outset  that 
as  soon  as  the  first  group  of  countries  had  made 
the  agreement  effective,  more  countries  should  be 
brought  into  it  by  a  further  round  of  negotiations. 
The  contracting  parties,  including  the  United 
States,  therefore  met  at  Geneva  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1948,  sent  out  an  invitation  to  other  coun- 
tries to  negotiate  with  them,  and  drew  up  plans 
to  negotiate  in  April  1949  with  additional  coun- 
tries which  might  respond  favorably.  Denmark, 
the  Dominican  Eepublic,  El  Salvador,  Finland, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden, 
Uruguay,  and  later,  Colombia  and  Liberia  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  negotiate,  making  thirteen  new 
countries  in  all. 

Accordingly,  on  November  5,  1948,  the  United 
States  published  a  formal  announcement  of  in- 
tention to  negotiate  agreements  under  the  trade- 
agreements  authority  with  the  eleven  new  coun- 
tries which  had  already  responded.  Lists  of 
products  to  be  considered  for  possible  concessions 
by  the  United  States  were  issued.  The  lists  were 
transmitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  order 
that  the  reports  required  under  the  1948  act  might 
be  prepared,  and  early  in  December  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  held  hearings  simultaneously.  On 
December  17,  a  notice  and  lists  were  published  for 
the  two  other  countries,  along  with  supplementary 
lists  in  connection  with  negotiations  with  the 
original  eleven  countries,  and  hearings  on  these 
additional  items  were  set  to  begin  January  25. 

Immediately  the  hearings  are  over  and  the  new 
material  has  been  studied,  the  trade- agreements 
organization  must  begin  the  preparation  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  of  concessions 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiations  next  April. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  intends  to  iulnl 
the  President's  request  for  a  strong  and  effective 
trade-agreements  act.  It  can  hardly  be  empha- 
sized too  much,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
good  which  this  action  can  accomplish  in  connec- 
tion with  the  April  negotiations  depends  upon 
having  the  new  act  in  effect,  not  only  during  the 
new  negotiations  proper,  but  now,  while  prepara- 
tions are  being  made.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  act  quickly 
to  remove  the  restrictive  procedures  of  the  1948 
act,  to  bring  the  Tariff  Commission  back  into  the 
trade-agreements  family,  and  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  this  program. 

With  full  participation  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, under  the  old  procedures,  the  concessions 
recommended  to  the  President  can  be  more  intelli- 
gently formulated  and  can  reflect  a  more  balanced 
viewpoint  than  would  be  possible  in  the  negative 
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atmosphere  which  would  inevitably  prevail  under 
the  present  law.  Furthermore,  with  full  Tariff 
Commission  participation,  experts  from  the  Com- 
mission's staff  can  be  included  in  actual  negotiating 
teams,  where  their  contribution  has  been  invalua- 
ble in  the  past.  Under  the  act  which  the  President 
has  requested,  every  officer  concerned  will  be  mind- 
ful of  the  need  to  safeguard  the  American  econ- 
omy, but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  have  a  clear 
mandate  to  broaden  the  bases  of  United  States 
foreign  trade,  to  create  purchasing  power  for 
American  exports,  and  to  guide  the  economy  as  a 
whole  into  the  most  productive  lines  possible. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  briefly  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  what  time  schedule  is 
involved.  Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  broader  reasons  why  it  is  necessary 
to  push  forward  with  a  program  for  relaxation  of 
trade  barriers. 

First,  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  meas- 
ures of  international  economic  cooperation,  great 
significance  attaches  to  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  proof 
that  United  States  economic  policy  takes  into  ac- 
count the  world-wide  nature  of  prosperity  and 
security. 

But  the  trade-agreements  program  is  more  than 
a  symbol.  In  each  agreement,  we  exchange  spe- 
cific benefits  which  improve  our  opportunities  to 
sell  and  improve  some  other  country's  ability  to 
sell  in  our  market.  The  latter  point  is  worth 
noting,  as  we  cannot  maintain  the  high  returns  we 
now  earn  by  producing  goods  for  a  world  market 
unless  we  stimulate  imports.  Exports  look  large 
at  present,  and  unquestionably  they  will  remain 
large  for  as  long  as  this  country  is  willing  to  foot 
the  bill.  Beyond  that  time,  however,  prudence 
and  necessity  will  force  other  countries  to  limit 
their  foreign  purchases  substantially  to  the  value 
of  what  they  can  sell  abroad.  A  principal  market 
for  many  countries  is  the  United  States.  Whether 
we  offer  these  countries  a  chance  to  sell  us  more 
of  the  things  our  consumers  want  will  therefore 
inevitably  affect  the  welfare  of  the  segments  of 
our  economy  which  must  sell  part  of  their  output 
abroad. 

Besides  stimulating  trade,  the  agreements  we 
conclude  will  increase  the  number  of  countries 
bound  to  us  by  the  general  provisions  of  our  agree- 
ments. With  allowance  for  needed  flexibility  in 
special  circumstances  such  as  the  abnormal  ex- 
change shortages  which  exist  at  the  present  time, 
these  provisions  will  assure  us  most-favored-nation 
treatment  by  the  other  countries  in  matters  of 
tariffs,  quotas,  exchange  controls,  and  other  restric- 
tions on  imports.  They  will  also  reserve  rights 
under  which  this  country  can  be  sure  of  protecting 
its  vital  interests. 

How  this  helps  the  United   States  is  clear. 
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Practically  the  entire  world  outside  the  United 
States  lacks  goods  and,  though  in  desperate  need 
of  our  goods,  lacks  the  means  of  buying  from  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  us  must  be  tailored 
to  ability  to  pay.  There  is  great  danger  that  re- 
strictions imposed  in  this  situation  will  curb  pur- 
chases from  us  more  than  is  necessary  and  will 
last  longer  than  necessary.  Trade-agreement 
commitments  provide  an  important  immediate 
safeguard  in  these  circumstances,  defining  what  is 
necessary  and  what  is  not.  They  forbid  all  un- 
necessary restriction  and  discrimination  and  give 
us  powerful  leverage  for  use  in  the  event  that 
another  country  restricts  its  trade  unduly.  In  a 
positive  way,  by  assuring  other  countries  a  market 
in  the  United  States,  the  agreements  also  influence 
other  countries  to  expand  their  most  productive 
industries  beyond  domestic  needs,  confident  of  a 
growing  integration  of  world  markets. 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  over-all  program  for  world  economic 
recovery. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  extends  im- 
mediate assistance  on  a  short-term  basis  to  put 
the  European  countries  back  on  their  feet.  As  a 
part  of  this  program  we  have  asked  them,  and 
they  have  agreed,  to  follow  certain  fundamental 
policies.  The  basic  principle  of  the  European  Re- 
covery Program,  as  stated  in  the  Oeec  programs 
and  as  reaffirmed  in  the  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  participating  countries  and  ourselves, 
is  that  they  will  increase  production,  put  their 
financial  houses  in  order,  and  expand  their  trade 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  has  it  in  its  power 
to  do  so,  it  must  support  and  encourage  these  three 
objectives.  They  are  fundamentals  of  economic 
recovery.  Obviously,  we  cannot  urge  countries  to 
adopt  policies  directed  towards  economic  health 
if  we  do  not  pursue  the  same  objectives  ourselves. 

The  International  Trade  Organization,  upon 
which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to  take  favor- 
able action,  provides  a  long-term  mechanism  by 
which  all  countries'  commercial  policies,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  tested  and 
guided  into  conformity  with  a  pattern  which  will 
maximize  trade  and  minimize  political  friction 
arising  out  of  national  trade  measures  which  may 
be  harmful  to  other  countries'  legitimate 
expectations. 

Each  part  of  this  program  is  important.  Each 
contributes  to  an  effective  and  consistent  whole. 

Viewed  in  that  perspective,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  the  trade-agreements  program  must 
continue  in  the  form  which  will  render  it  most 
effective;  namely,  the  form  introduced  in  H.  R. 
1211,  the  form  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence for  fourteen  years. 
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Opportunities  for  Research  and  Teaching 
in  Burma  and  New  Zealand 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 

Opportunities  for  Americans  to  undertake  re- 
search or  serve  as  visiting  professors  in  Burma  and 
New  Zealand  were  announced  on  January  28  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  awards  will  be 
made,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbright  Act, 
in  the  currencies  of  those  countries.  Financial 
benefits  will  include  round-trip  transportation,  a 
stipend,  and  a  living  allowance. 

In  Burma,  openings  were  announced  for  visit- 
ing professors  in  the  following  fields :  commerce, 
statistics,  biology,  modern  and  Far  Eastern  his- 
tory, paleontology,  anthropology,  physical  educa- 
tion, educational  methods,  public  health,  dentistry, 
orthopedic  surgery,  and  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
surgery.  Five  grants  for  advanced  research  are 
being  offered.  Suggested  fields  are  anthropology, 
geography,  botany,  public  health,  biology,  and 
agriculture. 

There  are  four  opportunities  in  New  Zealand 
for  visiting  professors  in  the  fields  of  botany, 
American  history,  agriculture,  and  political 
science.  Four  research  openings  in  New  Zealand 
are  offered  in  any  of  the  following  fields :  library 
science,  entomology,  agriculture,  dairy  science, 
fishery  research,  medicine,  dentistry,  plant  physi- 
ology, metallurgy,  structural  engineering,  biology, 
seismology,  child  welfare,  and  geology. 

Eesearch  scholars  and  professors  interested  m 
these  opportunities  may  obtain  applications  and 
additional  information  from  the  Conference 
Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils,  2101  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  designated  the  Conference 
Board  as  the  agency  to  receive  inquiries,  accept 
applications,  and  recommend  qualified  candidates 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  which 
makes  the  final  selections. 

In  addition,  awards  are  also  offered  for  two 
agricultural  extension  experts  to  work  with  Bur- 
mese provincial  schools.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  the  Fulbright 
Act  (Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress),  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  acquired  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs 
of  educational  exchange  with  other  nations. 
Agreements  have  been  signed  with  the  following 
countries  which  are  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram: China,  Burma,  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
New  Zealand,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Fulbright 
program  is  expected  ultimately  to  embrace  more 
than  twenty  countries  and  may  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  $140,000,000  in  foreign  currencies 
during  the  next  twenty  years. 

February  6,   1949 
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Advisory  Commission  Recommends  Steps 
for  Educational  Exchange  With  Finland 

[Released  to  the  press  January  27] 

Dedication  of  future  payments  by  Finland  on 
her  World  War  I  indebtedness  to  the  education  of 
citizens  of  Finland  in  the  United  States  and  for 
American  educational  materials  for  use  in  that 
country  was  recommended  on  January  27  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange. 

The  Commission's  action  was  taken  on  recom- 
mendation of  George  V,  Allen,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  public  affairs,  and  specifically  endorses 
the  proposal  for  use  of  the  Finnish  debt  payments 
as  encompassed  in  a  joint  resolution  introduced 
and  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  Advisory  Commission  held  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  Republic  of  Finland  in  meeting 
its  debt  payments  in  the  face  of  its  economic  and 
other  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  default  of  pay- 
ments on  debts  by  most  of  the  other  debtors  of  the 
United  States  had  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  American  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
serve the  dedication  of  future  payments  to  a 
project  in  direct  aid  of  the  Finnish  people. 

The  Commission  also  considered  a  request  made 
to  the  State  Department  by  a  group  of  American 
educators  for  assistance  to  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States  who  are  faced  with  interruption  of 
their  education  here  owing  to  increasing  costs  and 
other  factors. 

The  Commission  requested  the  Department  to 
make  a  full  study  of  the  situation  and  to  report  to 
the  Commission  prior  to  its  next  meeting  on 
February  28. 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada  To  Visit  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  27] 

The  President  announced  on  January  27  that 
he  had  invited  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  to  visit  Washington  on  February  12, 
1949,  and  that  Mr.  St.  Laurent  has  accepted  his 
invitation.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
will  arrive  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
February  11  and  will  remain  for  probably  two 

days.  . 

The  Prime  Minister's  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion will  permit  the  President  to  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  who  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  on  November  15,  1948, 
after  having  served  first  as  Minister  of  Justice 
and  then  as  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
since  1941.  This  will  be  Mr.  St.  Laurent's  first  trip 
to  the  United  States  since  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
Prime  Minister  from  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  and  he  is  coming  at  this  time  for  a 
brief  informal  visit. 
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Relations  With  de  facto  Venezuelan  Government 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 
AND  THE  VENEZUELAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  United  States  Ambassador  at  Caracas,  Wal- 
ter J.  Donnelly,  on  January  21  replied  formally  to 
a  note  of  November  25,  1948,  received  from  the 
new  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister.  This  act  of 
resuming  diplomatic  relations  with  the  de  facto 
Government  of  Venezuela  is  being  taken  as  a  result 
of  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  other  American 
republics  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  the  maintenance  or 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  a  par- 
ticular government  does  not  imply  any  judgment 
whatsoever  as  to  the  domestic  policy  of  such  a 
government.  There  are  attached  the  texts  of  the 
Venezuelan  note  of  November  25  and  this  Govern- 
ment's reply. 

The  decision  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Venezuela  arose  from  the  normal  course  of 
the  exchange  of  views  with  the  other  American 
states.  Several  of  the  American  republics  have 
already  resumed  relations  with  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  In  deference  to  all  the  other  govern- 
ments, this  Government  wished  to  give  them  ample 
advance  notice  of  its  decision  and  they  were  so  in- 
formed several  days  ago. 

From  the  Venezuelan  Minister  to  the  American 
Ambassador 

[Translation] 

Caracas,  November  25,  1948 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  the  National  Armed  Forces, 
compelled  by  grave  circumstances  threatening  the 
social  peace  and  economic  life  of  the  Republic,  and 
in  compliance  with  their  sacred  duty  to  the  Na- 
tion, assumed  fully  from  yesterday  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Republic,  establishing  a  Mili- 
tary Junta  of  Government  formed  by  Lt.  Colonels 
Carlos  Delgado  Chalbaud,  who  presides  over  the 
Junta,  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez,  and  Luis  Felipe 
Llovera  Paez.  Dr.  Miguel  Moreno  will  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Junta. 

By  decree  of  this  same  date  the  following  per- 
sons have  been  designated  to  form  the  Executive 
Cabinet : 
Minister  of  Interior,  Citizen  Lt.  Col.  Luis  Felipe 

Llovera  Paez; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Citizen  Dr.  Luis 

Emilio  Gomez  Ruiz; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Citizen  Dr.  Aurelio  Arreaza ; 
Minister  of  National  Defense,  Citizen  Lt.  Col. 
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Marcos  Perez  Jimenez ; 
Minister  of  Development,  Citizen  Dr.  Pedro  Ig- 

nacio  Aguerrevere; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Citizen  Dr.  Gerard< 

Sanson ; 
Minister  of  Education,  Citizen  Professor  August* 

Mi  j  ares; 
Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Assistance,  Citizer 

Dr.  Antonio  Martin  Araujo ; 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Cattle  Breeding,  Citi 

zen  Dr.  Amenodoro  Rangel  Lamus ; 
Minister  of  Labor,  Citizen  Dr.  Ruben  Corredor 
Minister  of  Communications,  Citizen  Col.  Jorg< 

Marcano ; 
Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  Citizen  Gen 

Juan  de  Dios  Celis  Paredes. 

Until  Colonel  Jorge  Marcano,  at  present  abseni 
from  the  country,  takes  possession  of  his  office,  Lt 
Col.  Josue  Lopez  Henriquez  will  be  in  charge  o! 
the  Ministry  of  Communications. 

In  informing  Your  Excellency  of  the  foregoing 
I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  the  new  Govern 
ment,  whose  authority  has  been  accepted  with  sat 
isfaction  by  the  Venezuelan  people,  will  maintair 
social  progress  and  comply  strictly  with  its  inter 
national  obligations  in  constant  reaffirmation  o: 
the  principles  of  cooperation  and  solidarity  among 
nations. 

These  events  were  carried  out  in  the  most  abso 
lute  good  order  and  calm  prevails  throughout  th< 
country. 

I  am  happy  furthermore  to  express  to  Yom 
Excellency  the  desire  of  my  Government  to  con 
tinue  and  strengthen  even  more  those  cordial  rela 
tions  of  friendship  which  exist  between  our  tw< 
countries. 

I  take  this  opportunity  [etc.] 

Luis  E.  Gomez  Ruiz 

From  the  American  Ambassador  to   the   Vene- 
zuelan Minister 

Caracas,  January  21, 1949 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledg( 
receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1948  informing  me  that  a  Military  Junta 
of  Government  has  been  constituted  under  th( 
Presidency  of  Lt.  Colonel  Carlos  Delgado  Chal 
baud  in  which  Your  Excellency  has  been  desig 
nated  to  serve  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
My  Government  has  noted  Your  Excellency'* 
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statement  that  the  new  administration  will 
strictly  fulfill  its  international  obligations.  It  has 
also  noted  a  passage  in  an  address  delivered  on 
November  26,  1948  by  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  Junta  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Junta 
will  prepare  for  elections  in  which  all  citizens  will 
participate  under  conditions  of  equality. 

My  Government  attaches  importance  to  this 
statement  particularly  in  view  of  a  cardinal 
principle  found  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  namely : 
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"The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the 
high  aims  which  are  sought  through  it  require 
the  political  organization  of  those  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of  representative 
democracy." 

On  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  have 
the  honor  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  the  hope 
that  the  good  will  and  friendship  which  histor- 
ically have  characterized  relations  between  Vene- 
zuela and  the  United  States  will  be  continued. 

Accept  [etc.]  Walter  J.  Donnelly 


Credit  Extended  Israel  for  Agricultural  and  Other  Projects 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  on  January  19] 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  announced  on  January  19 
the  authorization  of  a  credit  of  35  million  dollars 
to  the  State  of  Israel  to  assist  in  financing  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  services  required  for  the  execution  of 
various  agricultural  projects. 

In  addition  to  this  credit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  Board  announced  that  it  has  earmarked 
65  million  dollars  to  be  available  until  December 
31,  1949,  for  establishment  of  further  credits  to 
finance  projects  in  the  fields  of  communications, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  housing,  and  pub- 
lic works,  which  are  now  under  study  by  the  staff 
of  the  Bank. 

The  credit  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
the  agricultural  project  as  well  as  subsequent 
credits  for  projects  to  be  approved  under  the  65- 
million-dollar  earmark  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3*4  percent  per  annum  and  will  mature  in 
15  years. 

The  agricultural  project  to  be  financed  under 
the  credit  of  35  million  dollars  includes  the  estab- 
lishment and  equipment  of  8,000  new  diversified 
farms,  the  rehabilitation,  re-equipment,  and  gen- 
eral improvement  of  some  16,000  farms  and  6,000 
citrus  groves,  and  irrigation  works  to  insure  the 
water  supply  to  42,000  acres  of  new  farm  land. 
It  is  believed  that  the  credit  extended  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  assist  the  agricultural- 
development  program  of  Israel  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  over-all  economic  development 
of  the  country. 

Jewish  agriculture  was  revolutionized  during 


the  twenties  and  thirties  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  the  change  in  Danish  agriculture  during  the 
1880's.  In  place  of  extensive,  but  subsistence, 
farming  of  previous  times,  in  which  wheat  formed 
the  chief  crop,  intensive  diversified  farming  for 
commercial  purposes  was  developed.  Irrigation 
was  very  important  in  this  process.  The  total 
irrigated  area  in  Palestine  increased  more  than 
tenfold  in  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

The  most  striking  development  in  Palestinian 
agriculture  was  the  expansion  of  citriculture  about 
thirtyfold  during  the  two  decades.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirties,  citrus  comprised  about 
three  fourths  of  the  value  of  all  Palestinian  ex- 
ports and  accounted  for  about  25  percent  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  production  in  Palestine. 
During  the  thirties,  dairy  products,  eggs,  vege- 
tables, and  potatoes  became  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  Jewish  agriculture. 

The  irrigated  area  devoted  to  mixed  farming 
was  more  than  doubled  during  the  war  and  has 
expanded  still  further  since  1945.  Jewish  agri- 
cultural output,  exclusive  of  citriculture,  in- 
creased by  about  85  percent  during  the  war  period 
and  rose  by  a  further  50  percent  during  the  first 
two  postwar  years. 

The  agricultural  project  as  well  as  the  projects 
to  be  covered  by  the  65  million  dollars  earmarked 
fund,  is  part  of  the  over-all  program  of  the  State 
of  Israel  for  the  balanced  economic  development 
designed  to  establish  a  self-sustaining  economy 
for  the  country.  The  State  of  Israel  expects  to 
finance  this  total  investment  program  from  local 
savings,  contributions  of  world  Jewry,  and  pri- 
vate foreign-capital  investment  as  well  as  from 
the  credits  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
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National  Freedom  Day 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas,  near  the  end  of  the  tragic  conflict 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  the 
Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  out- 
law slavery  in  the  United  States  and  in  every  place 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas  the  resolution  was  signed  by  President 
Lincoln  on  February  1, 1865,  and  thereafter  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  that  Amendment  is  a  corner  stone  in 
the  foundation  of  our  American  traditions,  and 
the  signing  of  the  resolution  is  a  landmark  in  the 
Nation's  effort  to  fulfill  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice  proclaimed  in  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved  June 
30,  1948  (62  Stat.  1150),  the  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  day  of  February 
of  each  year  as  National  Freedom  Day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  resolution  of 
February  1,  1865;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  wholeheartedly  support  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
December  10,  1948,  which  declares  that  "recogni- 
tion of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  is  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  in  the  world" : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate February  1,  1949,  and  each  succeeding  Feb- 
ruary 1,  as  National  Freedom  Day;  and  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pause  on 
that  day  m  solemn  contemplation  of  the  glorious 
blessings  of  freedom  which  we  humbly  and  thank- 
fully enjoy. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our 
[seal]  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  forty -nine, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
third. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  G.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  Proc.  2824, 14  Fed.  Reg.  361. 
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Convention  With  Mexico  for  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Tuna  Signed 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  for  the  establishment  of  an  Internationa] 
Commission  for  the  Scientific  Investigation  oi 
Tuna  was  signed  on  January  24  at  Mexico  City  bj 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  the  De- 
partment of  State  announced.  This  action  was 
taken  as  the  result  of  recommendations  made  bj 
delegates  to  a  conference  which  met  in  Mexico 
City  from  October  25  to  November  4  to  discuss 
fish-conservation  matters  of  common  concern  tc 
the  two  countries. 

The  convention  provides  for  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  two  national  sections  of  four  members 
each,  which  will  engage  in  scientific  investigation 
of  the  tuna  and  tuna-like  fishes  of  the  eastern 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  those  fishes  which  are 
used  for  bait  in  the  tuna  fisheries.  The  scientific 
information  now  available,  based  on  studies  madt 
in  the  past,  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  the  Depart- 
ment pointed  out,  to  indicate  whether  or  not  tuna 
stocks  are  now  in  danger  of  depletion  or  may  be  in 
the  near  future.  The  two  countries  will  cooperate 
in  this  enterprise  with  the  long-range  view  o\ 
maintaining  the  populations  of  these  fishes  at  a 
level  which  will  assure  a  maximum  reasonable  uti- 
lization, year  after  year,  without  depletion. 

The  text  of  the  convention  is  contained  in  De 
partment  of  State  press  release  53  of  January  25 

President  of  Brazil  To  Visit  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  26 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Unitec 
States  of  Brazil,  Eurico  Gaspar  Dutra,  has  beei 
invited  by  the  President  to  visit  the  United  State; 
as  an  official  guest.  President  Dutra  has  acceptec 
with  great  pleasure  and  has  expressed  his  hope  thai 
he  will  be  able  to  arrive  in  Washington  on  Ma] 
18.  President  Dutra's  departure  from  the  coun 
try  must,  in  accordance  with  the  Brazilian  con 
stitution,  be  approved  by  the  legislative  power. 


The  Department 

Confirmation 

On  January  27,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina 
tion  of  James  E.  Webb  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Richard  F.  Cook  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  o 
Educational  Exchange,  effective  January  28,  1949. 
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Rear  Adm.  Paul  A.  Smith,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Icao 
Conference  on  Air  Navigation  Services  in  Iceland,  was  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Conference  and  is  United  States 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

Dr.  Winfred  Overholser,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Mental  Health,  is  the  Superintendent  of 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Dr.  Over- 
holser served  as  chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Congress. 
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AN  AMERICAN  ANSWER  TO  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  M.  CABOT' 
Consul  General,  American  Embassy,  Shanghai 


Did  any  of  you  read  the  January  14  message 
from  the  Chinese  political  leader  who  has  figured 
rather  prominently  in  the  news  recently  ?  Let  me 
give  you  some  excerpts. 

"Two  and  a  half  years  have  elapsed  since  July 
1946,  when  the  Nanking  Kuomintang  reactionary 
government  with  the  aid  of  American  imperial- 
ists and  in  violation  of  the  will  of  the  people  tore 
up  the  truce  agreement  .  .  .  and  launched  a  na- 
tion-wide counter-revolutionary  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing these  two  and  a  half  years'  war  the  Nanking 
KMT  reactionary  government  in  violation  of  the 
will  of  the  people  .  .  .  betrayed  the  national 
rights  wholesale  to  the  American  Government 
and  obtained  several  billion  dollars  in  foreign 
loans  from  the  American  Government.  It 
brought  in  the  American  Government's  naval  and 
air  forces  to  occupy  China's  territory,  territorial 
seas,  and  to  encroach  on  her  air  sovereignty.  This 
Government  concluded  many  treaties  of  national 
betrayal  with  the  American  Government  and  ac- 
cepted the  American  Military  Advisory  Group's 
participation  in  China's  civil  war.  It  obtained 
from  the  American  Government  large  quantities 
of  planes,  tanks,  heavy  and  light  artillery,  machine 
guns,  rifles,  shells,  ammunition,  and  other  mili- 
tary materials  for  slaughter  of  the  Chinese 
people." 

At  that  point  the  political  leader  stopped  his 
attacks  on  American  imperialism.  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  breath,  although  he  did  later 
specify  abrogation  of  treaties  of  national  betrayal 
as  one  condition  for  negotiation  of  peace. 

Now  that's  a  pretty  formidable  indictment  of 
all  the  things  the  American  Government  has  been 
doing  in  China  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  it's  only  part  of  what  the  North  Shensi  radio 
has  been  saying.  Patriotic  Chinese  and  good 
American  citizens  here  today  would  certainly 
want  to  know  about  such  nefarious  doings  on  the 
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part  of  the  American  Government.  Since  this  is 
a  University  gathering  in  which  a  belief  in 
academic  freedom  has  been  instilled,  you  will 
want  the  more  to  know  what  the  truth  is.  So  let's 
look  at  the  record.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  I  quote  was  rather  short  on  facts 
and  long  on  invective.  Perhaps  we  can  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  facts. 

The  message  shows  a  touching  regard  for  the 
will  of  the  people  by  twice  referring  to  it  in  the 
short  excerpt  I  quoted.  It  must  refer  to  the  will 
of  the  Chinese  people.  But  I  wonder  how  he 
knows  what  their  will  is.  In  the  United  States 
we  can  pretty  well  determine  what  the  will  of 
the  people  is — and  I'm  not  referring  to  the  Gallup 
poll.  We  know  for  example  that  the  American 
people  wanted  Truman  for  President.  We  know 
that  he  and  not  Henry  Wallace  received  the  sup- 
port of  organized  labor.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  most  of  the  Wall  Street  bankers,  whom  North 
Shensi  radio  is  so  fond  of  castigating,  were  op- 
posed to  Truman's  election.  We  can  therefore  be 
fairly  certain  that  when  Mr.  Truman's  administra- 
tion sponsors  aid  to  the  National  Government  of 
China,  it  does  so  because  the  American  people,  and 
not  Wall  Street  bankers,  want  it  to  do  so. 

But  has  the  eminent  political  leader  I  have 
quoted  any  similar  means  of  knowing  what  the 
will  of  the  Chinese  people  is?  Have  Chinese 
Communists  ever  conducted  a  free  election  in  the 
territory  they  control?  Has  any  Communist  re- 
gime ever  conducted  a  free  election  or  come  to 
power  in  a  free  election  in  any  country?  The 
Czechs  and  Hungarians  and  a  dozen  other  peoples 
might  wish  to  give  evidence  regarding  this.  Let 
the  Chinese  Communists  secure  a  mandate  from 
the  Chinese  people  in  free  elections  before  they 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  American  University  Club 
in  Shanghai  on  Jan.  26,  1949.  Printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 
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reproach    the    United    States    for    flouting    the 
people's  will. 

The  message  next  refers  to  the  wholesale  be- 
trayal of  Chinese  national  rights  to  the  American 
Government.  In  the  absence  of  more  specific 
charges  this  one  is  a  little  like  the  old  have-you- 
stopped-beating-your-wife  joke.  But  perhaps 
this  is  merely  an  introduction  to  later  accusations. 
Let  me  say  however  that  the  United  States  is 
scrupulously  respecting  Chinese  sovereignty  and 
would  not  ask  the  Chinese  Government  or  any 
other  government  to  betray  its  national  rights. 
We  are  not  seeking  in  China  any  privileged  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  either  the  Chinese  or  any  other 
nation. 

The  next  item  is  more  specific:  The  National 
government  "obtained  several  billion  dollars  in 
foreign  loans  from  the  American  Government." 
Now  the  curious  thing  about  that  one  is  that 
the  United  States  hasn't  loaned  a  single  dollar 
to  the  Chinese  Government  since  July  1946. 
On  the  contrary,  we  refused  to  continue  with  the 
proposed  U.  S.  $500,000,000  Export-Import  Bank 
credit.  Even  Communist  propaganda  puts  our 
total  aid  to  China  since  V-J  Day  at  only  U.S. 
$4,000,000,000,  a  greatly  inflated  figure,  and  most 
of  this  is  nonreimbursable.  Of  our  aid  agree- 
ments I  shall  speak  shortly. 

The  next  item  on  the  bill  of  particulars  is  "it 
brought  in  the  American  Government's  naval  and 
air  forces  to  occupy  China's  territory,  territorial 
seas,  and  to  encroach  on  her  air  sovereignty." 
Have  the  Communists  forgotten  these  forces  came 
to  China  to  assist  in  liberating  its  territory  from 
the  Japanese?  Do  they  think  these  forces  will 
remain  any  longer  than  the  recognized  Chinese  au- 
thorities wish  them  to  ?  Moreover  we  should  like 
to  hear  about  the  position  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  on  the  occupation  of  Dairen  by 
a  foreign  power.  Then  too  do  they  accept  the 
present  status  of  Port  Arthur?  Agreeing  as  we 
do  with  Chinese  Communists  regarding  the  evils 
of  imperialism,  we  feel  that  these  cases  merit 
their  early  attention.  Here  indeed  are  foreign 
troops  which  seem  to  be  settling  down  for  a  long 
stay  on  Chinese  soil. 

The  message  next  complains  that  American 
planes  encroach  upon  China's  air  sovereignty.  No 
flight  of  any  American  Government  plane  was 
ever  made  to  China  without  the  explicit  consent 
of  constituted  authorities.    Our  planes  fly  over 
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British  territory,  and  foreign  planes  fly  over 
American  territory  on  exactly  the  same  conditions 
without  any  feeling  that  they  encroach  upon 
British  or  American  sovereignty,  respectively. 
We  have  neither  asked  for  nor  received  any  special 
air  rights  anywhere  in  China.  We  would  how- 
ever like  to  know  how  the  Chinese  Communists 
view  the  agreement  imposed  on  China  by  another 
power  Under  which  even  the  Chinese  Government 
could  not  give  its  consent  to  the  proposed  flight 
of  an  American  Embassy  plane. 

The  bill  of  particulars  now  comes  to  "many 
treaties  of  national  betrayal  with  the  American 
Government,"  and  later  demands  their  abrogation, 
Our  two  most  recent  treaties  with  China  are  those 
signed  in  1943  and  1946.  By  the  first  we  aban- 
doned our  extraterritorial  rights  and  our  rights 
in  port  concessions.  If  the  Chinese  Communists 
consider  this  treaty  a  national  betrayal  and  try  tc 
abrogate  it,  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  to  then 
that  we  will  refuse  to  take  back  our  extraterri- 
torial rights  and  port  concessions — we  are  glac 
these  infringements  on  Chinese  sovereignty  have 
been  ended. 

Our  other  recent  treaty,  the  commercial  treat] 
of  1946  which  went  into  effect  only  on  November  3( 
last,  expressly  superseded  all  of  the  unequa 
treaties  which  still  existed.  It  was  designed  to  re 
place  them  with  a  treaty  which  should  give  recog 
nition  to  China's  just  demands  for  equal  treatmen 
in  agreements  with  foreign  powers.  It  was  th< 
first  equal  commercial  treaty  ever  negotiated  by  th< 
Chinese  Government.  I  cannot  say  whether  th« 
distinguished  leader  considers  this  an  unequa 
treaty  since  he  fails  to  specify  treaties  to  which  hi 
objects  and  the  provisions  in  them  to  which  b 
takes  exception.  But  if  it  is  to  this  one,  then  h 
and  many  American  businessmen  in  Shanghai  ar 
in  complete  agreement  in  considering  it  unfaii 
But  then  in  the  United  States,  when  we  hear  ob 
jections  to  both  sides,  we  generally  feel  we  hav 
attained  a  pretty  fair  middle-of-the-road  positior 
We  have  also  made  several  executive  agreement 
with  China  in  the  postwar  period.  One  of  thes 
was  the  surplus  property  agreement  of  1946,  r 
which  we  agreed  to  turn  over  some  U.S.  $500, 
000,000  worth  of  surplus  materials  (from  whicl 
be  it  emphasized,  guns,  munitions,  military  ah 
planes,  and  other-  combatant  materials  were  e3 
pressly  excluded),  together  with  other  items,  i 
return  primarily  for  cancellation  of  the  indebted 
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ness  our  armed  forces  had  incurred  in  China.  Do 
the  Chinese  Communists  complain  because  we  did 
not  ask  China  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  our  forces 
in  China  as  we  asked  our  other  allies  to  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  our  forces  on  their  territory  in  part  com- 
pensation for  our  lend-lease  assistance?  This  is 
certainly  a  most  striking  example  of  "inequality" 
which  appears  in  many  of  our  recent  agreements 
with  China. 

Under  the  surplus  property  agreement,  the 
Chinese  Government  agreed  to  set  aside  U,S. 
$20,000,000  in  Chinese  currency  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  a  burden  on  the  Chinese  economy  and 
in  order  to  establish  an  educational  foundation. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  shocking  example  of  American 
"cultural  imperialism"  since  the  money  was  almost 
all  spent  in  China.  Yet  even  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists do  not  criticize  the  money  our  missionaries 
have  spent  for  education  over  years  in  China  with 
noble  intent  and  loving  care.  It  is  nevertheless 
rather  tragic  to  think  that  in  the  Communist  con- 
cept trade  in  ideas  is  contraband. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  message  can  refer  to  the 
air  transport  agreement  of  1946  as  a  treaty  of 
national  betrayal.  It  is  completely  reciprocal  in 
language,  and  each  party  grants  the  other  entry 
over  three  international  routes.  The  fact  is  that 
this  agreement  has  greatly  improved  China's  inter- 
national communications. 

Perhaps  the  Communists  are  referring  to  our 
aid  agreements  as  treaties  of  national  betrayal. 
Here  is  where  Communist  propaganda  really  pulls 
out  all  stops  in  denouncing  American  "imperial- 
ism"— it  claims  our  aid  program  a  trap  (1)  to  en- 
slave the  Chinese  worker  and  (2)  to  get  rid  of 
our  surpluses  in  order  to  hold  together  for  a  while 
longer  the  tottering  structure  of  our  capitalistic 
economy.  Chinese  Communists  are  again  very 
unhelpful  in  failing  to  expand  these  thoughts. 
Probably  they  have  discovered  they  don't  have  to 
prove  their  points  where  free  speech  doesn't  exist. 
In  any  case,  they  don't  explain  why  it  is  improper 
for  the  United  States  to  aid  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  is  recognized  by  all  other  govern- 
ments, including  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  sole 
legitimate  authority  in  China. 

The  facts  regarding  our  aid  program  are  very 
simple.  We  have  signed  agreements  by  which  we 
tried  to  insure  aid  which  will  truly  benefit  the 
Chinese  people.    The  small  group  of  Americans 
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who  have  been  insisting  we  should  grant  aid  only 
with  political  strings  attached  will  doubtless 
be  moved  to  tears  to  discover  that  they  "done  us 
wrong,"  If  Communist  propaganda  is  to  be 
believed,  Ave  have  unbeknownst  to  the  public  at 
large  been  able  to  wring  major  political  conces- 
sions from  the  National  Government.  Alas,  I 
must  disabuse  this  idea.  We  have  granted  aid 
without  thought  of  political  considerations.  The 
Chinese  Government  will  be  under  no  enduring 
obligation  to  the  U.S.  when  the  aid  program 
is  finished.  As  traditional  friends  we  are  giving 
aid  without  insisting  on  more  in  return.  Those 
agreements  under  which  we  have  extended  aid  to 
China  are  intended  to  help  the  Chinese  laborer. 
They  are  furnishing  food  for  his  family,  fuel  in 
the  factories  in  which  he  works,  and  cotton  to  keep 
those  factories  running  and  to  clothe  him.  There 
are  millions  of  dollars  of  food  and  fuel  and  cotton 
in  Shanghai  today  which  are  being  given  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Chinese  people  with  no 
thought  of  material  recompense.  The  American 
people  will  be  satisfied  if  this  help  aids  the  Chinese 
people.  The  last  thing  on  earth  they  want  is  to 
take  advantage  of  China's  distress  and  secure  self- 
ish privileges  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  Chinese  Communists  will  answer  a 
question  in  this  connection.  Bather  than  Amer- 
ican aid,  which  is  bringing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  materials  into  the  country  without  com- 
pensation, do  they  prefer  the  aid  a  foreign  power 
gave  in  Manchuria  by  taking  from  the  country 
everything  which  wasn't  nailed  down  and  quite  a 
bit  that  was  ?  That  kind  of  "aid"  cost  China  some 
two  billion  dollars  in  machinery  and  other  items. 
I  have  noted  Communist  propaganda  deriding 
comments  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Eca  head,  regarding 
the  possibility  of  furnishing  American  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  areas.  This  propaganda 
denounced  Mr.  Hoffman  for  suggesting  that  aid 
might  be  granted  if  Eca  officials  were  permitted 
to  supervise  it  and  enjoy  the  right  of  full  publicity 
respecting  it.  My  last  post  was  in  a  Communist 
country  in  southeastern  Europe.  There  Unrra 
aid  was  used  by  the  Communist  regime  to  reward 
the  faithful  and  to  punish  the  unbelievers.  Gov- 
ernment propaganda  blatantly  claimed  for  the 
government  credit  for  this  aid  while  damning 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  had 
furnished  over  90  percent.  Is  that  why  Chinese 
Communists  consider  that  it  would  be  derogatory 
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to  China's  sovereignty  to  accept  Mr.  Hoffman's 
conditions? 

Our  aid  program  also  includes  a  rural  recon- 
struction agreement.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Communists  will  claim  that  this  is  just  another 
"imperialistic"  scheme  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
Chinese  crops  or  to  sell  American  farm  machinery 
to  Chinese  farmers.  I  do  know  that  that  is  not 
our  concept.  What  we  want  is  to  help  the  Chinese 
farmer  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  tragically 
limited  acres.  If  Communists  consider  that  agree- 
ment a  national  betrayal,  let  them  make  the  most 
if  it. 

In  summary,  it  would  be  helpful  if  Communist 
propaganda  would  explain  what  material  profit 
we  hope  to  get  by  giving  China  immense  quanti- 
ties of  our  products.  No  nation  ever  got  rich  by 
that.  It  would  be  equally  helpful  if  it  would 
explain  how  we  expect  to  advance  our  "imperial- 
istic" design  of  enslaving  the  Chinese  worker  by 
furnishing  him  with  food,  fuel,  and  raw  materials 
with  which  to  work  without  attaching  any  per- 
manent strings  to  the  aid  we  are  giving. 

Moreover,  it  seems  fair  to  ask  how  it  was  pro- 
posed that  these  treaties  be  abrogated.  The  treaty 
of  1943  for  obvious  reasons  contains  no  provision 
for  abrogation.  The  1946  treaty  cannot  be  abro- 
gated for  five  years.  We  cannot  imagine  that 
Chinese  Communists  would  wish  to  become,  like 
Hitler,  avowed  treaty  breakers.  Treaties  should 
be  abrogated  only  under  their  own  provisions  or 
by  mutual  consent. 

Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  unequal  treaties, 
it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  be  told  what  Chi- 
nese Communists  plan  to  do  about  the  Sino-Soviet 
treaty  of  1945.  Here  indeed  is  a  classic  example 
of  an  unequal  treaty — so  far  as  I  know  the  only 
important  treaty  of  that  nature  to  which  China 
is  still  a  party — for  it  gives  a  foreign  power  spe- 
cific privileges  on  Chinese  soil.  When  people  in 
the  United  States  hear  Chinese  Communists  de- 
nouncing treaties  of  national  betrayal,  they  will 
probably  be  prepared  to  accept  the  sincerity  of 
such  denouncements  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists abrogate  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  United  States  seems  more 
criticized  in  China  for  having  recommended  a 
treaty  for  fear  of  something  worse,  than  is  the 
country  which  imposed  this  treaty  on  China  in  the 
classical  tradition  of  nineteenth  century  imper- 
ialism. 


We  seem  to  have  strayed  rather  far  from  the 
message  we  are  discussing,  so  let  us  return.  The 
next  allegation  is  that  the  American  Military  Ad- 
visory Group  is  participating  in  China's  civil  war. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  evidence 
this  statement  was  made.  Did  Communists  cap- 
ture American  officers  helping  Nationalists  at 
Tsinan  or  Chinchow  or  Mukden  or  Hsuchow  or 
Tientsin  ?  The  fact  is  that  Communists  know  that 
American  advisory  groups  have  not  participated 
in  the  civil  war.  Their  orders  have  strictly  for- 
bidden them  to  participate  in  it.  The  United 
States  does  not  want  authority  in  China,  and  it 
does  not  want  responsibility  without  authority. 
Advisory  groups  were  sent  to  China  before  medi- 
ation broke  down  to  implement  a  long-range  pro- 
gram which  would  make  another  aggressor  think 
twice  before  repeating  Japan's  mistake.  They 
came  to  China  with  full  agreement  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  with  the  intention,  thwarted  by  renewed 
outbreak  of  civil  war,  that  Communist  forces 
should  be  included  in  its  training  program.  Surely 
Communists  know  better  than  to  think  National 
military  operations  would  have  been  so  botched  if 
American  advisory  groups  had  been  running 
them. 

We  next  come  to  this  business  of  planes,  tanks, 
artillery,  etc.,  which  we  furnished  Chinese  Na- 
tionals. The  fact  here  is  that  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican equipment  the  Nationals  used  had  been 
provided  before  July  1946.  It  had  been  sent  by 
the  United  States  to  help  China  crush  Japanese 
aggression  and  prevent  its  recurrence  rather  than 
with  any  thought  that  it  would  be  used  in  civil 
war.  Chinese  Communists  should  not  forget  that 
only  four  years  ago  the  United  States  was  engag- 
ing in  the  common  cause  with  the  Kuomintang  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  alike  against  the  Axis — 
just  as  we  who  oppose  Communism  must  not  forget 
the  many  heroic  deeds  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  war  against  Japan  or  their  many  services  in 
our  common  cause. 

Having  reequipped  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese 
National  forces  before  July  1946  with  American 
arms,  we  could  scarcely  deny  a  government  which 
had  cooperated  with  us  in  that  program  the  right 
to  buy  munitions  for  these  arms.  Nor  did  we  wish 
to  when  the  opposing  faction  followed  more  and 
more  slavishly  a  party  line  of  a  foreign  power.  We 
made  clear  in  1900  our  opposition  to  domination  of 
China  by  any  foreign  imperialism  and  we  have  f  ol- 
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red  the  same  policy  ever  since.  We  have  be- 
ved  this  served  China's  interests  as  well  as  our 
■n  and  continue  to  believe  so.  It  was  not  then 
c  slaughter  of  the  Chinese  people  that  we  f  ur- 
ihed  these  arms.  It  was  for  their  freedom,  for 
b  preservation  of  their  independence  against  any 
reign  nation,  Japan  or  any  other  which  might 
>k  to  dominate  them.  We  did  not  wish  China, 
:e  many  an  ancient  land  in  Europe,  to  fall  be- 
ath  the  heel  of  foreign  tyranny  against  the  will 
their  people. 

Implicit  in  the  whole  message  from  which  I 
ve  quoted  is  the  idea  that  the  Kuomintang  is  sub- 
rvient  to  the  United  States— that  the  Kuomin- 
ng  authorities  are  our  puppets  or  running  dogs, 
lould  anyone  have  this  idea  I  suggest  he  read 
Bieral  Stilwell's  book  which  shows  the  extent 
which  our  military  commander  in  this  theater 
as  not  heeded.  Or  he  might  read  the  leading 
uomintang  organs  in  this  city,  which  regularly 
iticize  the  United  States  more  than  they  do 
jviet  Russia. 

I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  Chinese  Communists 
.  this  connection. 

In  June  of  1948  the  Cominf  orm  published  a  com- 
lunique  denouncing  Tito  and  other  leaders  of  the 
ugoslav  Government.  You  will  say  Yugoslavia 
far  off  and  ask  what  it  has  to  do  with  China.  In 
lat  communique  the  Cominform  made  it  very 
ear  that  Tito's  crime  had  been  to  refuse  to  fol- 


low blindly  orders  from  the  Politburo  in  Moscow— 
that  he  had  insisted  on  his  own  right  to  interpret 
Marx  and  Lenin — that  he  had  insisted  on  uphold- 
ing Yugoslavia's  interests— that  he  had,  to  take  a 
specific  instance,  formed  a  coalition  with  non-Com- 
munists in  the  national  liberation  front  which  ran 
Yugoslavia.  For  this  he  was  called  a  Trotskyite, 
a  deviationist. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  publicly  and 
unreservedly  endorsed  that  communique. 

Now  my  question  is :  Does  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  blindly  follow  orders  from  Moscow  or 
does  it  not?  They  surely  cannot  take  it  amiss  if 
we  infer  from  their  endorsement  of  this  commu- 
nique (and  much  of  the  evidence)  that  they  do. 
The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  want  to  be  ruled  by  orders  from  any 
foreign  capital  and  in  accordance  with  its  tradi- 
tional friendship,  the  United  States  has  furnished 
aid  to  them  to  prevent  this.  If  we  have  not  fur- 
nished more  aid,  it  has  been  due  more  to  our 
doubts  as  to  its  effective  use  than  to  a  lack  of  de- 
sire to  help.  We  have  not  wanted  to  offend  China's 
sovereignty  by  telling  the  Chinese  Government 
how  it  should  run  its  affairs.  Those  who  accuse 
American  "imperialism"  of  seeking  to  run  China 
would  do  well  to  explain  whether  or  not  they 
themselves  are  accepting  guidance  from  another 
foreign  power. 


February   13,   1949 
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[February  5-12] 

Disarmament 

The  Security  Council  devoted  its  meetings  on 
February  8  and  10  to  a  consideration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  disarmament.  The 
resolution,  which  had  been  sponsored  by  the  Bel- 
gian and  French  Delegations  and  which  passed 
the  Assembly  on  November  19,  1948,  recom- 
mended that  the  Security  Council,  through  its 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  con- 
duct a  survey  of  the  existing  level  of  armaments 
among  nations,  as  the  initial  step  in  formulating  a 
disarmament  program. 

Criticizing  the  resolution  as  "generalized  and 
non-concrete,"  the  Soviet  Representative,  Mr. 
Malik,  offered  a  separate  draft  resolution.  The 
Soviet-sponsored  measure  pointed  to  activities 
which  it  said  were  leading  to  the  "unleashing  of 
a  new  war" ;  it  spoke  of  the  creation  of  a  number 
of  "grouping  of  states"  headed  by  the  "aggressive 
circles  of  certain  Great  Powers",  of  the  failure  to 
implement  earlier  Assembly  resolutions  concerning 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments.  According  to  Mr.  Malik's  draft,  the 
Security  Council  would  instruct  the  Commission 
for  Conventional  Armaments  to  present  by  June 
1, 1949,  a  plan  by  which  the  armaments  and  armed 
forces  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  reduced  by  one  third  as  of  March  1, 
1950;  further,  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion be  instructed  to  work  out  a  draft  convention 
for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  a  draft 
convention  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  to  be 
enacted  simultaneously ;  and  that  an  international 
control  organ  be  created  under  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  supervise  the  implementation  of  these  meas- 
ures. The  Soviet  draft  resolution  also  proposed 
that  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
submit  to  that  body  by  March  31  full  data  regard- 
ing their  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  includ- 
ing atomic  weapons. 

In  reply  to  the  Soviet  draft  resolution,  which 
was  presented  orally,  Ambassador  Austin  pointed 
out  that  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  proposals 
which  had  been  previously  discussed  and  rejected 
by  various  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
the  General  Assembly.  He  spoke  of  the  repetition 
of  these  once-rejected  proposals  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  first  essential  step  toward  a 
genuine  disarmament  program:  the  collection  of 
information  about  the  existing  level  of  armaments. 
Ambassador  Austin  asserted  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  report  on  and  allow  verification 
of  its  effectives  and  conventional  armaments,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution,  and  he  inquired  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  extend  similar  measures 
of  cooperation. 

In  reply  to  certain  charges  of  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Austin  quoted  a  statement 
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by  Secretary  Acheson,  issued  on  January  26,  whici 
referred  to  the  proposed  Atlantic  Pact  as  a  "co 
lective  defense  arrangement"  within  the  framn 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  remarks  of  Ambassador  Austin  were  ei 
dorsed  by  the  Representative  of  Great  Britain 
who  warned  that  "the  practice  of  reviving  defeats 
projects"  could  lead  to  "protracted  contusion"  il 
the  debates  of  the  Commission  for  Conventions 
Armaments. 

At  the  following  meeting,  on  February  10,  th 
United  States  submitted  a  motion  transmitting  tl 
General  Assembly  resolution  to  the  Commissicj 
for  Conventional  Armaments.  This  was  passa 
by  a  vote  of  9-0,  with  the  Soviet  Union  arJ 
Ukraine  abstaining.  The  Soviet  resolution  wji 
defeated,  2-0,  with  9  states  abstaining,  and  a  pr< 
posal  by  Mr.  Malik  that  the  Soviet  resolution  tj 
transmitted  to  the  Commission  for  Convention^ 
Armaments  along  with  the  General  Assembly  res<i 
lution,  was  likewise  defeated  by  a  vote  of  3-0,  wit] 
8  states  abstaining. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  in  the  third  week  c 
its  fourth  regular  session,  devoted  a  major  shai 
of  its  time  to  the  consideration  of  petitions  froi 
inhabitants  of  trust  territories.  One  of  the  prii 
cipal  points  of  controversy  was  the  status  befoi 
the  Council  of  anonymous  petitions,  which  Be 
gium  and  France  contended  should  not  be  classej 
as  petitions  at  all.  Decision  in  the  matter  ws 
deferred  indefinitely. 

Controversy  also  arose  when  the  United  King 
dom  and  Belgium  sought  postponements  of  cor 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the  Council's  visitin 
mission  to  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda-Urundi  on  tli 
ground  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
reply.  In  the  end,  the  Council  accepted  the  su£ 
gestion  of  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassadc 
Sayre,  that  a  "preliminary"  examination  of  tl 
report  be  undertaken  later  in  the  session. 

The  report  of  the  administering  authority  o 
the  French  Cameroons  was  the  first  of  the  annus 
reports  to  be  taken  up. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Soci? 
Council  opened  February  7  with  public  intere 
centered  on  steps  toward  implementation  of  tl 
cooperative  program  suggested  by  President  Tri 
man  for  technical  assistance  in  the  developmei 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  Discussions  of  the; 
and  other  economic  matters  was  deferred,  ho\ 
ever,  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

James  Thorn  of  New  Zealand  was  elected  pres 
dent  of  the  Council ;  V.  V.  Skorobogaty  of  ByeL 
russia,  first  vice  president;  and  Dr.  Carle 
Eduardo  Stolk  of  Venezuela,  second  vice  pres 
dent.    Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  < 
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State,  is  the  United  States  Kepresentative  and 
Leroy  D.  Stinebower  and  "Walter  M.  Kotschnig, 
Deputy  Representatives. 

The  following  actions  were  taken  during  the 
week: 

Freedom  of  information. — The  resolution  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
providing  for  a  three-year  continuation  of  the 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  was 
referred  to  the  Social  Committee  along  with  pro- 
posed U.  S.  amendments.  The  amendments  would 
not  change  the  suggested  terms  of  reference  of  the 
subcommission  but  would  hasten  its  reorganiza- 
tion an  work  program  under  the  new  terms  of 
reference.    . 

Human  rights. — General  Assembly  resolutions 
on  the  right  of  petition  and  the  problems  of  mi- 
norities were  transmitted  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  A  decision  on  the  inclusion  of  court 
decisions  in  the  Human  Rights  Yearbook  was 
postponed  until  the  ninth  session.  This  discus- 
sion was  aggravated  by  references  to  the  trial  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  in  Hungary  and  the  trial  of 
eleven  Communists  in  New  York.  June  13  was 
set  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

In  the  Ecosoc  Social  Committee,  U.S.  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  on  arrangements  between 
the  Council  and  the  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board,  and  on  the  selection  of  an  expert  panel  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  chewing  of  the  cocoa  leaf. 

Dr.  Jessup  Named  Ambassador-at-Large 

President  Truman  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation on  February  10,  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Philip  C.  Jessup  to  be  Ambrssador-at-Large. 
Dr.  Jessup,  who  had  been  serving  as  Deputy  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
will  serve  the  Secretary  of  State  on  special  assign- 
ment to  international  meetings,  including  the 
General  Assembly. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  this  appoint- 
ment, the  President  nominated  John  C.  Ross  as 
Deputy  United  States  Representative  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and  Charles  P.  Noyes  as  Deputy 
U.  S.  Representative  in  the  Interim  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Korea 

The  "Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea" 
submitted  in  a  letter  dated  January  19  from  the 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  a  formal  application  to 
the  Secretary-General  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  view  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
General  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  12, 
1948,  the  Secretary-General  circulated  the  appli- 
cation on  February  10  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council   rather  than 
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under  rule  6  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Council.  Paragraph  2  "declared  that  there 
has  been  established  a  lawful  government  (the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea)  having  ef- 
fective control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of 
Korea  where  the  Temporary  Commission  was  able 
to  observe  and  consult  and  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  all  Korea  reside;  that  this 
Government  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a 
valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate 
of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by 
the  Temporary  Commission-  and  that  this  is  the 
only  such  Government  in  Korea."  Rule  6  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary-General  shall  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  representatives  on  the  Council  all 
communications  from  states,  organs  of  the  U.N., 
or  the  Secretary-General,  concerning  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  application  for  membership  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  will  be  considered  at  an  early 
Security  Council  meeting. 

ILO 

Training  programs  and  techniques  developed  by 
government,  management,  and  labor  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  American  industry  with  skilled 
man  power  are  described  in  a  study  just  published 
by  the  Ilo  entitled  "Vocational  Training  of  Adults 
in  the  United  States."  This  is  one  in  a  series  of 
monographs  intended  to  serve  as  guides  to  coun- 
tries urgently  in  need  of  skilled  man  power  to 
carry  out  plans  for  economic  development.  The 
studies  are  part  of  Ilo's  broad  man-power  program 
aimed  at  more  efficient  use  of  the  world's  labor 
resources. 

Indonesia 

The  Commission  for  Indonesia  invited  the 
Netherlands  and  Republican  Delegations  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  submit  any  documents  or  statement 
which  they  might  consider  would  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  the  preparation  of  its  recommendations 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  federal  interim 
government. 

In  this  connection  the  Commission  reminded  the 
parties  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  of  January  28,  unless  the  parties 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  interim  federal 
government  by  February  15,  the  Commission  must 
report  to  the  Security  Council  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  solution  of  the  difficulties.  The 
viewpoints  of  the  parties  will  be  taken  into  full 
consideration,  the  Commission  said. 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Commission,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Batavia  on 
February  14.  He  departed  from  Batavia  on  Janu- 
ary 6  for  consultations  in  Washington.  En  route 
to  Indonesia  he  has  conferred  with  officials  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Opening  of  the  International  Wheat  Conferem 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  F.  BRANNAN  « 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  you  have  paid 
our  Government  by  allowing  us  to  be  host  to  this 
conference. 

The  United  States  is  particularly  gratified  by 
the  large  number  of  nations  represented  here.  It 
reflects  the  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  solving  specific  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  also  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  our  negotiations  here. 

We  have  already  made  great  progress.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  negotiations  last  year  attest  to  that 
point.  Furthermore,  the  consumers  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  world  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  what  a  wheat  agreement  could  mean  to  them. 
At  the  recent  conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  held  here  in 
Washington,  President  Truman,  speaking  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  gave  a  very  strong 
endorsement  to  an  international  wheat  agreement. 
Government  officials  of  other  countries  have  also 
expressed  the  growing  interest  of  their  people. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  am  also  very  mindful  of  the  importance 
of  our  work  here.  Wheat  is  the  major  food  item 
of  half  the  world's  population  and  an  important 
item  in  the  diets  of  many  more.  A  great  many 
of  the  world's  farmers  depend  upon  it  for  much 
of  their  livelihood.  It  is  the  leading  food  item 
moving  in  international  trade.  So  when  we  meet 
here  in  an  attempt  to  draw  plans  which  will  stabi- 
lize the  world's  supply  and  markets  for  wheat,  we 
are  concerning  ourselves  with  the  food  and 
livelihood  of  much  of  the  world's  population. 

Most  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  what  the  absence 
of  stability  in  wheat  production  and  trade  can 

1  Welcoming  statement  made  by  Secretary  Brannan  on 
Jan.  26,  1949,  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, and  released  to  the  press  by  the  International 
Wheat  Conference  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Brannan  served 
as  Temporary  Chairman  and  was  later  elected  Chairman. 
J.  C.  Van  Essche,  Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Delegation, 
and  Timothy  O'Connell,  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Delegation, 
were  elected  First  and  Second  Vice-Chairmen  respectively. 


mean.    For  importing  nations  it  means  insecuri 
of  food  supply  and  the  inability  to  plan  ahea 
For   exporting   nations  it   means   insecurity 
markets  and  a  comparable  inability  to  plan  ahea 

I  think  that  we  all  recognize  the  difficulty 
the  task  which  is  before  us.  If  it  were  not  diffict 
we  would  have  had  an  agreement  long  ago.  Wh 
we  consider  the  complexity  of  our  world's  econor 
and  the  differences  of  domestic  programs,  of  co 
stitutional  procedures,  and  of  historical  bac 
grounds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  progress  towa 
an  agreement  has  been  slow.  Furthermore  j 
were  working  in  a  field  in  which  there  has  be 
very  little  previous  international  experience  frc 
which  to  draw. 

Fortunately,  we  will  acquire  valuable  expe 
ence  here,  for  the  implications  of  this  conf erer 
go  far  beyond  the  realm  of  wheat.  Since  the  e: 
of  the  war  the  nations  here  represented  have  be 
struggling  to  build  a  firm  basis  for  peace.  *\ 
have  conferred  on  many  problems,  political  a 
economic.  We  have  set  up  valuable  machinery  \ 
international  consultation.  Much  of  our  consul 
tion  has  of  necessity  been  limited  to  broad,  gene: 
subjects.  Here  today,  gentlemen,  we  are  tackli 
a  specific  problem  and  attempting  to  bring  so: 
order  and  stability  into  the  international  mo- 
ment of  one  of  our  most  basic  commodities. 

If  we  can  work  out  a  plan  and  the  necesss 
administrative  machinery  to  stabilize  world  wh< 
trading,  it  should  give  us  experience  and  he 
with  which  to  tackle  other  problems  which  n 
haunt  consumers  and  producers  in  this  comp 
world  of  ours. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  work  together  in  1 
spirit  of  mutual  economic  interests,  tempered  w 
international  understanding,  we  can  work  out 
agreement  which  will  benefit  the  people  of  all ! 
world. 

Again  may  I  express  a  warm  welcome  from  : 
Government  and  from  the  American  people,  a 
may  I  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  to  do 
we  can  to  make  your  stay  here  pleasant  and  I 
conference  a  success. 
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European  Broadcasting  Conference:  Brussels  and  Copenhagen 

BY  ROBERT  R.  BURTON 


In  1933  the  majority  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
met  at  a  regional  broadcasting  conference  in  Lu- 
cerne to  adopt  a  convention  and  a  plan  of  fre- 
quency distribution.  This  Lucerne  convention  and 
plan  were  in  force  until  1939,  when  a  conference 
was  called  at  Montreux  to  prepare  a  new  conven- 
tion and  plan.  The  Montreux  convention  and  plan 
were  signed  by  delegations  representing  35  Euro- 
pean nations  on  April  15,  1939,  and  the  new  plan 
was  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  March  4,  1940. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  war  started  in  Europe  in 
the  fall  of  1939,  the  Montreux  plan  was  never  put 
into  effect,  and  the  Lucerne  plan,  which  in  the 
Montreux  convention  had  been  declared  abrogated, 
was  extensively  disregarded. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  broadcasting  conditions 
in  Europe  were  in  a  chaotic  state  and  the  European 
nations  accordingly  wished  to  establish  a  new  con- 
vention and  plan  as  soon  as  practicable. 

At  the  world  radio  conferences  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  the  summer  of  1947,  the  European  nations 
produced  an  additional  protocol  to  the  acts  of  the 
International  Eadio  Conference.  In  this  addi- 
tional protocol  directives  were  given  for  the  calling 
of  a  European  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference 
at  Copenhagen  and  for  the  preliminary  work  to  be 
done  at  Brussels  by  a  committee  of  eight  nations  in 
preparation  for  the  Copenhagen  conference. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  directives,  any  extra- 
European  country  signatory  to  the  Atlantic  City 
convention  or  adhering  thereto  should  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  at  the  European  Regional 
Broadcasting  Conference.  Such  representation 
should  be  by  observers  who  would  be  permitted  to 
attend  all  meetings  and  to  speak  on  any  question 
which  they  considered  affected  the  interests  of  the 
radio  services  of  their  countries.  However,  such 
observers  would  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  broadcasting  frequencies 
were  being  extensively  used  in  the  American  occu- 
pied areas  of  Germany,  both  for  German  language 
broadcasts  to  the  indigenous  people  of  those  areas 
and  for  English  language  broadcasts  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  a 
United  States  delegation  of  observers  both  to  the 
Brussels  preparatory  meetings  and  to  the  Copen- 
hagen conference  itself  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Germany. 

Brussels  Preparatory  Meetings 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  additional 
protocol,  a  preparatory  committee  made  up  of 
personnel  from  eight  European  nations  was  cre- 
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ated  to  prepare  a  draft  frequency  assignment  plan 
for  presentation  to  the  full  conference  at  Copen- 
hagen. This  preparatory  committee  subsequently 
became  known  as  the  Committee  of  Eight.  The 
eight  member  nations  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugo- 
slavia, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium,  the  host  government. 

The  Committee  of  Eight  began  functioning  on 
January  15,  1948,  and  continued  its  first  session 
until  March  20, 1948. 

All  European  countries  were  requested  to  sub- 
mit their  frequency  requirements  in  writing  to  the 
Committee.  In  the  case  of  Germany  the  require- 
ments were  submitted  through  the  Quadripartite 
Committee  of  Telecommunications  and  Posts. 
With  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  of  Telecommunications  and  Posts 
transmitted  the  requirements  presented  to  it  by  the 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  Ger- 
many. These  requirements  consisted  of  13  fre- 
quencies which  were  being  currently  used  for 
German  language  and  English  language  broad- 
casting, and  also  a  request  for  two  additional 
frequencies  to  be  used  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Quadripartite  Telecommunications  and 
Posts  Committee  also  forwarded  the  requirements 
of  the  other  three  occupying  powers  at  the  same 
time.  These  requirements  were  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight  on  February  10,  1948. 

Three  of  the  four  powers  occupying  Germany 
were  represented  on  the  Committee  of  Eight  and 
decisions  were  reached  by  each  of  these  three 
powers  (United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  that  the  requirements 
submitted  by  their  military  authorities  in  Ger- 
many were  excessive  and  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

According  to  directives  governing  the  Commit- 
tee of  Eight,  any  administration  of  the  European 
region  had  the  right  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
Committee  to  express  the  administration's  views. 
However,  when  two  representatives  from  General 
Clay's  Office  of  Military  Government  attempted  to 
present  verbally  the  American  requirements,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
of  Eight. 

Inasmuch  as  these  two  men  bore  credentials  from 
the  Office  of  Military  Government  rather  than 
from  the  United  States  Government,  the  delegate 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  delegate  from  Yugoslavia  stated  that  it  would 
be  illegal  for  the  Committee  of  Eight  to  listen  to 
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representations  from  these  two  gentlemen,  and  that 
if  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  decided 
to  hear  them  anyway,  the  representatives  from 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  withdraw  from  the  Committee.  This 
of  course  would  break  up  the  Committee  of  Eight 
which  had  been  created  at  Atlantic  City,  and  any 
decisions  rendered  by  the  remaining  participants 
could  be  attacked  as  being  without  legal  founda- 
tion, since  no  provision  had  been  made  for  creating 
a  Committee  of  Six.  Although  the  other  six 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  were  willing 
to  hear  General  Clay's  representatives,  because  of 
the  threat  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  they 
denied  their  request  for  a  hearing. 

On  May  11, 1948,  the  second  session  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eight  was  convened  at  Brussels.  This 
session  lasted  until  June  9  and  in  the  course  of  its 
work  heard  the  delegates  of  twenty -two  European 
countries  who  desired  to  state  the  attitudes  of  their 
respective  governments.  The  United  States  sent  a 
full  delegation  to  the  second  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Eight,  and  this  delegation  was  also  denied 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Committee 
and  defending  the  United  States  requirements. 

The  Committee  of  Eight  eventually  drafted  two 
proposals  for  presentation  to  the  full  European 
Broadcasting  Conference  scheduled  to  start  in 
Copenhagen  on  June  25. 

Copenhagen  Conference 

The  Danish  Government  invited  through  diplo- 
matic channels  the  following  countries  of  the  Eu- 
ropean area  to  send  representatives  to  the  confer- 
ence :  Albania,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelo- 
russia, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland, 
France,  French  Protectorates  of  Morocco  and  Tu- 
nisia, Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, Syria,  Turkey,  Ukraine,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Vatican  City,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Thirty-two  of  these  invited  countries  partici- 
pated in  the  conference.  Lebanon  informed  the 
Danish  Government  that  she  would  not  attend. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  countries  which 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  conference  with  the  right  to  vote,  but  their 
petitions  were  denied.  These  countries  were :  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Estonia,  Moldavia,  Finno-Carelia, 
and  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  debate  on  admission  of  these  countries  was 
lengthy  and  bitter.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  satellites  were  determined  to  obtain 
five  more  votes  for  the  Eastern  bloc  (Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  satellites  already 
accounted  for  11  votes  at  the  conference) .  The  re- 
sult of  the  voting  on  the  admission  of  the  three 
Baltic  states  and  of  Moldavia  and  Finno-Carelia 
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was  11  votes  for  admission  and  21  votes  against. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 

Robert  R.  Burton,  Chairman,  International  Broadcasting 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Richard  J.  Condon,  Assistant  Chairman,  Civil  Affairs  Di- 
vision, Department  of  the  Army 

John  N.  Plakias,  First  Secretary,  United  States  Embassy, 
Paris 

Charles  S.  Lewis,  Information  Control  Division,  Office  ol 
Military  Government,  Berlin 

Edgar  T.  Martin,  Communications  Group,  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government,  Berlin. 

As  is  the  usual  custom,  the  head  of  the  Delega- 
tion of  the  host  government  was  acclaimed  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  This  honor  fell  to  N.  E, 
Holmblad,  Chief  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The 
vice-chairman  was  Gunnar  Pedersen,  Chief  of  the 
Radio  Section  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  Den- 
mark. The  secretary-in-chief  of  the  conference 
was  William  F.  Studer,  Counselor  of  the  General 
Secretariat  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union. 

The  following  committees  were  established : 

Committee  One.  Executive  Committee  t( 
examine  problems  connected  with  the  timetable  oi 
the  Conference  and  the  coordination  of  work  o1 
the  different  committees. 

Committee  Two.  Credentials  Committee  t< 
examine  the  validity  of  credentials. 

Committee  Three.  Organizing  Committee  t< 
study  proposals  concerning  the  organization  of  thi 
Conference  and  the  implementation  of  the  Fre 
quency  Plan.  This  committee  was  also  entrustee 
with  drafting  the  new  Convention. 

Committee  Four.  Technical  Committee.  Thi: 
committee  was  given  the  task  of  defining  the  tech 
nical  bases  for  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  sucl 
as  determining  the  separation  in  kilocycles  betweei 
the  frequencies  assigned  to  broadcasting  stations 
power  limitation,  use  of  directional  antennas,  an< 
synchronization  of  transmitters. 

Committee  Five.  Frequency  Allocation  Com 
mittee.  This  committee  was  entrusted  with  th 
drafting  of  the  frequency  plan  and  the  discussioi 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  plan. 

Committee  Six.  Drafting  Committee.  Thi 
committee  was  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  th 
final  documents  of  the  conference. 

The  problem  of  languages  was  a  particular! 
difficult  one.  At  the  Atlantic  City  Conference  hel< 
in  1947,  the  five  official  languages  recognized  b; 
the  United  Nations  (English,  French,  Spanisr. 
Russian,  and  Chinese)  were  adopted  as  officia 
languages  of  the  International  Telecommunicate: 
Union.  However,  also  at  Atlantic  City  thre 
working  languages  were  designated  (Englisr. 
French,  Spanish) ,  and  article  15  of  the  Atlanti 
City  convention  states  that  other  languages  ma; 
be  used  in  conferences  and  at  meetings  of  the  pei 
manent  organs  of  the  union,  but  that  the  delega 
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tions  using  them  must  make  arrangements  them- 
selves for  oral  translations  into  any  one  of  the 
three  working  languages.  Similarly,  delegations 
may  arrange  for  speeches  to  be  translated  orally 
into  their  own  languages  from  one  of  the  three 
working  languages. 

This  arrangement  disturbed  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  delegation,  who  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  need  for  using  Spanish  at  the 
European  Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  since 
Spain  was  not  invited  to  attend.  The  U.S.S.R. 
therefore  insisted  that  Russian  be  considered  an 
official  working  language  of  the  conference  and  be 
given  equal  treatment  with  French  and  English 
both  in  the  oral  translations  provided  by  the  simul- 
taneous interpreting  system  and  in  the  written 
documents.  The  British  Delegation  stated  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  have  this  done  providing 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  abide  by  the  Atlantic  City  con' 
vention  and  assume  the  added  expense  for  the  use 
of  the  Russian  language.  In  this  stand  the  British 
received  no  support  from  the  other  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  and  Russian  was  proclaimed 
an  official  working  language  of  the  conference  to 
be  treated  exactly  as  English  and  French,  In  the 
final  days  of  the  Conference,  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation  brought  up  the  point  of  payment  for 
the  use  of  the  Russian  language  and  insisted  that 
the  action  of  the  Copenhagen  conference  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  any  future  con- 
ferences. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conference,  the  U.S.S.R. 
proposed  that  all  press  releases  should  be  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Conference  before  being 
released  to  the  press.  As  a  result  of  the  debate 
which  ensued,  the  following  rule  was  adopted: 
"Plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  otherwise  decided  by  a 
majority  vote.  Official  releases  to  the  press  about 
the  work  of  the  conference  shall  be  issued  only 
as  authorized  by  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of 
the  conference.  However,  the  official  release  at 
the  end  of  the  conference  shall  require  the  approval 
of  a  plenary  meeting." 

At  various  times  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Soviet  Delegation,  the  Albanian  Dele- 
gation, and  the  Yugoslavian  Delegation  made 
charges  that  the  press  was  given  far  too  much  free- 
dom in  being  permitted  to  attend  the  plenary 
sessions. 

The  Copenhagen  conference  was  originally 
scheduled  to  end  on  August  15,  1948,  however,  by 
the  first  of  August  it  became  quite  evident  that  this 
closing  date  was  not  in  view,  and  accordingly,  Sep- 
.tember  11,  1948,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  final 
closing  date. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  conference,  plenary 
sessions  were  held  at  night  and  some  of  them  lasted 
nearly  all  night  long.  The  object  of  these  night 
meetings  was  to  give  the  Plan  Drafting  sub-com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  work  during  the  day  an£ 
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to  present  its  work  to  the  plenary  session  at  night. 
Actually,  the  Plan  Drafting  Sub-committee  did 
not  find  it  possible  to  present  its  complete  proposal 
for  both  medium  and  long  wave  broadcasting  be- 
fore 8  p.  m.  on  the  night  of  September  11,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  final  closing  date. 

Several  of  the  smaller  countries  protested  this 
procedure.  It  had  been  quite  obvious  that  one  or 
more  of  the  major  European  powers  had  purposely 
prolonged  the  conference,  and  then  had  waited 
until  the  last  night  before  permitting  a  full  and 
complete  picture  of  the  proposed  frequency  assign- 
ments in  Europe  to  be  presented. 

When  these  protests  were  voiced,  the  Soviet 
launched  an  attack  on  the  smaller  nations  and 
claimed  they  would  be  held  responsible  for  sabo- 
taging the  work  of  the  entire  conference  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  proposed  plan. 

However,  it  became  evident  that  the  smaller 
countries  were  not  willing  to  sign  the  plan  on  that 
particular  night,  and  the  closing  date  of  the  con- 
ference was  postponed  for  a  second  time  in  order 
to  give  most  of  the  countries  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  proposed  plan  in  its  entirety. 

Most  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Euro- 
pean Regional  Broadcasting  Conference  intended 
to  send  their  same  representatives  to  the  World 
High  Frequency  Broadcasting  Conference  at 
Mexico  City  starting  October  22.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Copenhagen  conference  should  close,  since 
most  of  the  delegations  could  return  to  their  re- 
spective countries  and  make  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  Mexico  City  conference.  The  Soviet 
did  not  intend  to  send  its  same  delegation  to  Mexico 
City,  and  therefore  sought  to  prolong  the  confer- 
ence until  all  other  delegations  were  ready  to  leave. 
At  that  point  the  Soviet-endorsed  plan  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  other  nations  had  to  accept  it 
without  much  alteration,  or  reject  it,  and  bear 
the  onus  of  causing  the  failure  of  the  Copenhagen 
conference. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  11,  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  requested  that  countries  with 
reservations  or  statements  submit  them  in  writ- 
ing in  advance  of  the  final  plenary  session  re- 
scheduled for  September  14. 

Twenty-eight  countries  (including  the  United 
States)  entered  statements  or  reservations.  There 
was  no  time  for  them  to  be  distributed,  nor  was 
there  time  to  read  them  aloud  at  the  final  plenary 
session.  The  chairman  of  the  conference  stated 
that  they  could  be  seen  by  any  participant  wishing 
to  see  them  before  signing. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  a  delicate  problem 
was  surmounted  by  the  chairman,  who  realized 
that  if  the  reservations  entered  by  the  various  na- 
tions were  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  plan, 
there  would  be  very  few  signatures  to  the  plan. 
He  therefore  stated  that  he  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man had  carefully  looked  over  all  the  statements 
and  had  found  only  one  which  must  be  classed  as 
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a  "reservation".  This  one  reservation  was  made 
on  the  part  of  Portugal  and  as  a  reservation  it  had 
to  be  accepted  by  the  conference  and  attached  to 
the  plan.  The  acceptance  of  the  reservation  by 
the  conference  was  contested,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  decided  by  vote,  so  the  reservation  of 
Portugal  is  now  accepted  by  all  signatories  to  the 
Copenhagen  plan. 

All  other  reservations  (including  the  one  made 
by  the  United  States)  were  arbitrarily  classed  as 
"statements"  and  therefore  were  not  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  conference ;  nor  were  they  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  plan. 

In  its  statement,  the  United  States  expresses  its 
regret  that  neither  the  Brussels  committee  nor  the 
Copenhagen  conference  saw  fit  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  United  States  requirements  in  Germany 
and  the  current  situation  in  Germany.  The  as- 
signment of  one  shared  frequency  for  troop 
broadcasting  and  two  shared  frequencies  for  a 
single  program  for  German  language  broadcast- 
ing is  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  United  States 
statement  concludes  with  the  remark  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  not  prepared  to 
implement  any  allocation  plan  which  envisages 
only  one  program  per  zone  in  Germany  and  only 
one  shared  frequency  for  United  States  troop 
broadcasting. 

A  formal  press  release  on  the  work  of  the  Copen- 


hagen conference  had  been  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man, and  it  was  approved  by  the  final  plenary 
session. 

At  2 :  30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  September  15 
the  work  of  the  conference  was  officially  declared 
closed  by  the  chairman,  the  plenary  session  was 
ended,  and  the  signatures  of  the  delegates  of  25 
countries  were  affixed  to  the  Copenhagen  conven- 
tion and  plan. 

The  European  Broadcasting  Conference  at 
Copenhagen  accomplished  two  things.  First,  a 
new  convention  establishing  the  basic  regulations 
for  broadcasting  relationships  between  the  Euro- 
pean nations  was  created  and  approved.  Sec- 
ondly, a  frequency  assignment  plan,  called  the 
"Copenhagen  Plan"  for  both  long-wave  and 
medium-wave  broadcasting  was  drafted  and 
approved. 

Although  the  Copenhagen  Plan  is  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  on  March  15, 1950,  the  signing  of  the 
plan  by  25  nations  and  the  entering  of  statements 
or  reservations  by  20  of  them,  coupled  with  the 
outright  refusal  to  sign  the  plan  on  the  part  of  7 
European  countries,  plus  the  possible  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  9  affected  countries 
who  were  not  allowed  to  vote — Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Finno-Carelia,  Moldavia,  Israel,  Spain, 
San  Marino,  and  the  United  States  of  America — 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  plan. 
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The  South  East  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation 
meeting  held  at  New  Delhi,  India,  November  23 
to  December  14,  1918,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  was 
the  ninth  in  the  original  series  of  ten  regional 
meetings  scheduled  by  Icao  to  survey  aviation 
facilities  throughout  the  world.  The  final  meet- 
ing of  the  original  series  will  be  held  at  London, 
March  22,  1949,  and  will  cover  the  area  embraced 
by  the  African-Indian  Ocean  region. 

Fourteen  contracting  states  attended  the  meet- 
ing, thirteen  of  which  attended  as  voting  members. 
The  voting  member  contracting  states  included 
Afghanistan,  Australia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China, 
France,  India,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Portugal, 
Siam,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Belgium  attended  as  contract- 
ing states  but  as  nonvoting  members  of  the  meet- 
ing. Iran  attended  as  a  nonmember  observing 
state.  International  organizations  represented 
included  the  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation. A  fact-finding  group  convened  the  week 
prior  to  the  regional  meeting  to  examine  and  docu- 
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ment  operational  data  for  the  convenience  and  use 
of  the  main  meeting.  The  North  Pacific  Kegional 
Air  Navigation  meeting  held  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
July  13-29,  1948,  was  the  first  at  which  the  fact- 
finding group  was  utilized,  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  fact-finding  group  for  this  meeting  were 
patterned  after  the  results  of  the  Seattle  confer- 
ence. The  organization  of  the  meeting  was 
identical  with  that  employed  at  the  North  Pacific 
and  included  subcommittee  I  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee and  Technical  Committees  in  the  fields  of 
air-traffic  control,  aeronautical  communications 
and  radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  aerodromes,  air 
routes  and  ground  aids,  aeronautical  meteorology, 
and  search  and  rescue.  In  addition  a  special  fre- 
quency planning  group  was  established  to  review 
the  results  of  the  International  Radio  Administra- 
tive Conference  held  at  Geneva,  September  1- 
October  5,  1948,  and  to  apply  the  results  of  that 
meeting  to  specific  problems  on  frequencies  in  the 
South  East  Asia  region.  N.  C.  Ghosh,  leader  of 
the  Indian  Delegation,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  General  Committee.  Mohammed  Ismail, 
leader  of  the  Pakistan  Delegation,  was  elected  first 
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ice-chairman  and  D.  Haguenau,  leader  of  the 
irench  Delegation,  was  elected  second  vice-chair- 
aan.  The  results  of  the  meeting  are  quite  satis- 
actory  to  the  United  States  and  it  was  found  un- 
lecessary  to  file  any  statements  or  reservations  in 
he  reports  of  the  technical  committees  or  the  Gen- 
ral  Committee.  The  United  States  position,  as 
pproved  by  the  Interdepartmental  Air  Coordi- 
lating  Committee,  was  upheld  to  a  high  degree. 
L  digest  of  the  accomplishments  in  the  technical 
ields  is  given  in  the  brief  summary  that  follows : 1 

light  Operations 

Problems  in  connection  with  this  subject  were 
tandled  by  the  no.  I  subcommittee  of  the  General 
Committee.  The  committee  developed  an  over-all 
•egional  plan  outlining  the  operational  require- 
aents  in  each  technical  field  for  the  guidance  of 
he  other  technical  committees.  The  technical 
ommittees  in  turn  developed  detailed  recommen- 
lations  based  on  the  over-all  regional  plan.  A 
itandard  altimeter  setting  of  29.92  inches  of  mer- 
jury  was  recommended  for  vertical  separation  of 
tircraf  t,  excluding  the  areas  along  routes  approxi- 
aately  one  hundred  miles  from  the  major  ter- 
ninals.  In  these  latter  areas  QNH  value  for  al- 
imeter  settings  will  be  utilized  for  both  terrain 
slearance  and  altitude  separation.  Dimensional 
inits  were  not  discussed  at  this  meeting  since  annex 
i  to  the  convention  establishes  the  units  to  be  used, 
vith  each  State  to  indicate  to  Icao  the  particular 
;able  or  tables  of  the  annex  which  it  will  apply 
x)  its  national  and  international  practices.  A 
fighly  detailed  plan  for  the  handling  of  inter- 
lational  Notams  was  developed  at  this  meeting. 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids 

The  committee  agreed  on  the  visual  aid  require- 
nents  for  air  routes  and  for  aerodromes  and  on 
he  number,  location,  and  necessary  technical 
characteristics  of  aerodromes  to  serve  the  air 
;raffic  requirements  of  the  region.  In  the  case  of 
strength  characteristics  those  recommended  are 
idequate  to  support  any  aircraft  any  operator  pro- 
poses to  operate  in  the  region.  While  they  may 
be  somewhat  below  those  requested  by  the  United 
States  they  are  the  maxima  that  could  be  tech- 
nically justified  in  debate. 

lir-Traffic  Control 

The  committee  agreed  to  establish  flight  in- 
formation regions  to  cover  all  international  routes 
and  to  establish  aerodrome  and  approach  control 
at  all  aerodromes  regularly  used  by  international 
air  traffic.  The  states  concerned  agreed  to  es- 
tablish control  areas  around  international  aero- 
dromes where  the  volume  of  operations  warranted 
and  to  establish  control  zones  at  all  aerodromes 
where  aerodrome  control  is  provided.  Supple- 
mentary procedures  for  air-traffic  control  were  de- 
veloped similar  to  those  developed  for  the  North 
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and  South  Pacific  regions.  The  committee  also 
decided  that  English  should  be  used  throughout 
the  region  for  air-traffic  control  purposes  except 
in  French  Indochina.  In  this  area  English  was 
specified  as  the  secondary  language. 

Aeronautical  Telecommunications  and  Radio  Aids 
to  Air  Navigation 

The  committee  developed  plans  for  proposed 
point-to-point  aeronautical  communications  cir- 
cuits, aeronautical  air-ground  circuits  and  ade- 
quate aeronautical  radio  navigational  aids  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  other  technical  services.  In 
addition  recommendations  were  included  which 
indicated  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  U.S. 
sponsored  VHF  Omni  range  with  DME  at  14  loca- 
tions within  the  region. 

Aeronautical  Meteorology 

The  committee  recommended  a  network  of  337 
six-hourly  surface  stations  reporting  four  times 
a  day  and  a  network  of  108  three-hourly  surface 
stations  reporting  eight  times  a  day.  This  in- 
volved the  complete  establishment  of  six  new  sta- 
tions and  the  partial  establishment  of  90  other 
stations.  The  committee  also  recommended  a  net- 
work of  181  upper-wind  stations  and  a  network 
of  56  radiosonde  stations  reporting  twice  daily. 
About  56  additional  hourly  stations  were  recom- 
mended to  take  observations  on  an  "as  required" 
basis  for  operations. 

Search  and  Rescue 

The  committee  followed  the  pattern  of  previous 
regional  meetings  in  this  technical  field  and  re- 
viewed and  tabulated  the  search  and  rescue  facili- 
ties provided  in  the  region  and  included  therewith 
recommendations  for  certain  additional  facilities 
to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  region. 

Frequency  Planning  Group 

The  committee  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  final 
report  of  the  International  Administrative  Aero- 
nautical Eadio  Conference  in  Geneva  in  1948  and 
used  it  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  draft  a  frequency 
allotment  plan  for  the  South  East  Asia  region.  In 
the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  Frequency  Plan- 
ning Group  developed  formulas  which  may  be 
found  extremely  useful  in  other  regions  in  the  pro- 
posed allotment  of  frequencies  for  the  aeronautical 
services.  A  similar  frequency  planning  group  will 
be  utilized  at  the  forthcoming  African-Indian 
Ocean  meeting  to  be  convened  m  London,  March 
22,  1949.  The  group  will  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Middle  East  frequency  problem. 


1  Specific  details  concerning  the  recommendations  of  the 
seven  committees,  in  the  order  named,  may  be  found  in 
Doc.  SB.  306,  GC  Sub-I/SE.  100 ;  Doc.  SB.  301,  Aga 
SE/100;  Doc.  SB.  302,  Ate  SE/100;  Doc.  SB.  303,  Com 
SE/100;  Doc.  SB.  304,  Met  SE/100;  Doc.  SE.  305,  Sar 
SE/100 ;  Doc.  SE.  303,  Com  SE/100. 
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Comments  on  Premier  Stalin's  Answers  to  Questions 

Submitted  by  Kingsbury  Smith 

REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACKESON  « 


I  suppose  except  for  the  preservation  of  our 
nation  and  of  our  liberties,  there  is  no  matter  more 
fundamental  to  the  American  people  than  the 
preservation  of  peace.  I  say  this  because  it  is  a 
matter  not  only  fundamental  but  also  sacred  in 
America,  and  neither  our  people  nor  any  of  our 
representatives  would  play  international  politics 
with  a  matter  of  this  importance.  The  hopes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  pinned  on  the  preservation  of  peace..  No 
man  of  conscience  would  tamper  with  those  hopes 
or  use  the  raising  or  the  lowering  of  them  as  a 
pawn  in  any  maneuver. 

Now,  with  those  observations,  I  wish  to  talk 
about  these  questions  and  answers  quite  candidly 
but  quite  realistically.2 

The  first  one  of  them,  in  the  first  group,  reads 
as  follows : 

"Would  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R..  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  issuance  of  a  joint  declara- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  asserting  that  the  respective  governments 
have  no  intention  of  resorting  to  war  against  one 
another?" 

The  answer  is  that  "the  Soviet  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  issuance  of  such 
a  declaration." 

Now,  I  confess  that  I  find  this  answer  puzzling. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
pledged  by  the  most  solemn  treaty  commitments 
not  to  engage  in  war  against  one  another.  I  should 
like  to  refresh  your  memory. 

Paragraphs  three  and  four  of  article  II  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  provide : 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  international  disputes 
by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or 


1  Transcription  of  extemporaneous  remarks  made  at 
the  Secretary's  press  conference  on  Feb.  2,  1949,  and  re- 
leased on  the  same  date. 

2  The  following  questions  commented  on  were  sent  on 
Jan.  27,  1949,  to  Premier  Stalin  by  Kingsbury  Smith, 
European  General  Manager  of  the  International  News 
Service.    Mr.  Stalin's  answers  were  given  on  Jan.  30, 1949. 
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in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
inaugural  address  stated  that  it  was  the  position 
of  his  administration  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  give  unfaltering  support  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  consider  making  that  statement.  He 
made  it.  So  as  I  say,  this  answer  is  a  puzzling 
one.  So  far  as  commitment  is  concerned,  so  far  as 
the  most  solemnly  pledged  word  is  concerned,  I 
had  thought  that  we  had  long  passed  the  point 
at  which  this  answer  seems  to  stick. 

Question  no.  2 :  "Would  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  be  prepared  to  join  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  measures  de- 
signed to  implement  this  pact  of  peace  such  as 
gradual  disarmaments?" 

The  answer  is:  "Naturally  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  cooperate  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  carrying  out 
of  measures  designed  to  implement  this  pact  of 
peace  and  leading  to  gradual  disarmament." 

Now,  "naturally"  means,  "in  the  nature  of 
things"  and  the  nature  of  things  in  the  past  three 
years  since  the  end  of  hostilities  has  not  been  such 
as  to  encourage  the  expectation  of  the  cooperation 
which  is  indicated  in  this  answer.  The  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  considered  since  the  first 
draft  of  the  Charter  that  the  hope  of  disarmament 
required  not  only  the  confidence  and  assurance 
which  would  come  from  peace  settlements,  which 
would  be  enduring  because  they  would  be  just,  but 
also  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  whole  system  for 
the  preservation  of  international  peace  which  is 
contemplated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In- 
deed, the  very  structure  of  the  Charter  is  based 
upon  these  assumptions.  The  United  States  so  far 
from  hanging  back  on  any  even  technical  applica- 
tion of  this  assumption  led  the  way  by  a  demobili- 
zation after  the  last  war  which  was  not  gradual 
but  was  precipitant.  This  country  disbanded  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  armed  force  which  had  ever 
been  put  together  in  the  world  before.  Not  only 
is  this  true  but  this  Government,  together  with 
all  the  other  governments  represented  upon  the 
Security  Council,  with  the  unhappy  exception  of 
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the  Soviet  Union,  did  its  best  to  implement  those 
paragraphs  and  articles  of  the  Charter  which,  first 
of  all,  were  designed  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes,  and  secondly,  for  the  provision  of  an 
international  armed  force  which  would  give  au- 
thority to  the  United  Nations. 

The  use  of  the  veto  has  frustrated  the  first  effort. 
Obstruction  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  military  com- 
mittees has  frustrated  the  second  effort.  The 
United  States  went  still  further. 

In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  led  the  way  in  an  attempt  to  put  under 
international  control  the  most  destructive  weapon 
and  the  most  destructive  force  which  man  has  yet 
devised.  Here  again  these  efforts  of  many  nations 
were  frustrated  by  Soviet  action — so  patently  frus- 
trated that  the  Commission  was  forced  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  it  was  unable  to  carry 
out  its  task.  In  the  debate  which  followed  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Delegation  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  it  would  not  paiticipate  in 
any  arrangements  which  would  permit  an  effective 
international  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Now,  I  mention  these  points  not  to  score  in  a 
debate  in  which  I  have  no  interest  but  to  point  out 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  other  nations  have 
not  received  and  have  little  reason  to  expect  the 
cooperation  which  is  indicated  in  that  answer. 
This  is  certainly  true  if  the  present  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  outcome  of  the  past. 

Now  I  should  like  to  take  up  out  of  order  the 
fourth  question  because  it  relates  to  the  first  two. 

The  fourth  question  is:  "Would  your  Excellency 
be  prepared  to  confer  with  President  Truman  at 
a  mutually  suitable  place  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  concluding  such  a  pact  of  peace?" 

The  answer  is :  "I  have  already  stated  before  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  meeting."  Now  you  will 
notice  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  has  to  do 
with  the  arrangements  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  that  is,  considering  issuing  a  declaration 
regarding  a  matter  which  is  already  the  subject  of 
solemn  treaty  commitment.  The  White  House 
spokesman  reminded  you,  in  answer  to  questions, 
of  the  fact  that  President  Truman  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  stated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
have  Premier  Stalin  visit  the  United  States  and 
visit  the  President  in  Washington. 

Now  in  this  connection  I  am  sure  it  is  clear  to 
you,  and  if  it  is  not  clear  to  you  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  now,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  not  discuss  with  any  nation 
any  matter  which  was  of  direct  interest  to  other 
nations  without  the  participation  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  other  nations.  This  is  not  a 
new  or  startling  doctrine.  There  have  been  many 
statements  of  it.  I  have  here  one  made  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall  on  May  12  of  last  year  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  confidential  interview  between 
Ambassador  Smith  and  Foreign  Minister  Molotov. 
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There  are  two  or  three  sentences  which  bear  on 
this  point.     Secretary  Marshall  said : 

"General  Smith  did  not  ask  for  any  general  dis- 
cussion or  negotiation.  We  have  had  a  long  and 
bitter  experience  with  such  efforts.  This  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  entering  into  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  interests  of  other  governments. 
The  discussion  of  any  proposals  in  regard  to  out- 
standing issues  which  the  Soviet  Government  may 
have  in  mind  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  con- 
ducted in  the  body  charged  with  responsibility  for 
these  questions." 

Now  coming  back  to  the  discussion  about  this 
meeting,  this  morning  we  have  still  a  further  de- 
velopment. There  has  been  a  new  question  and 
answer.  We  gather  from  that  exchange  that  Pre- 
mier Stalin  is  unhappily  prevented  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  from  coming  to  Washington 
because  he  cannot  travel  either  by  sea  or  air.  He 
thus  seems  to  be  effectively  grounded.  The  impli- 
cation of  this  answer  perhaps  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fourth  time  should 
travel  half  way  around  the  world  to  meet  Premier 
Stalin  and  on  this  occasion  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  with  him  on  a  matter  so  tenuous  that  it 
defies  specific  statement.  I  think  that  concludes 
the  comment  on  that  question  and  answer. 

Now  the  third  question  and  answer,  which  I  will 
deal  with  last,  is  as  follows:  Question:  "If  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  agreed  to  postpone 
establishment  of  a  separate  western  German  state 
pending  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  consider  the  German  problem  as  a  whole, 
would  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  be  prepared 
to  remove  the  restrictions  which  Soviet  authorities 
have  imposed  on  communications  between  Berlin 
and  the  western  zones  of  Germany?" 

Answer :  "Provided  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain  and  France  observe  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  third  question,  the  Soviet 
Government  sees  no  obstacles  to  lifting  the  trans- 
port restrictions  on  the  understanding,  however, 
that  transport  and  trade  restrictions  introduced  by 
the  three  powers  should  be  lifted  simultaneously." 

Now  this  question  and  answer  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  which  relates  to  an  issue  between  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Western  powers. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  most  interesting  exchange  of 
the  four.  I  might  review  very  briefly  for  you  this 
situation  out  of  which  it  comes. 

For  more  than  six  months  now  the  protests  of 
the  three  Western  powers  against  the  illegal 
blockade  of  Berlin  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  earnest  discussion.  There  were  discussions 
in  Moscow  between  the  ambassadors  and  the  Soviet 
authorities.   The  discussions  were  then  transferred 
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to  the  military  governors  in  Berlin.  Both  groups 
of  discussions  failed.  The  matter  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Security  Council  in  Paris.  There  the 
Security  Council  proposed  a  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficulty, a  solution  which  got  9  of  the  11  votes  on  the 
Security  Council  but  failed  because  of  the  Soviet 
veto.  This  matter  is  still  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  reasons  which  were 
given  by  the  Soviet  Government  were  first  of  all 
that  there  were  technical  difficulties  which  inter- 
rupted transport.  Then  the  reason  was  given  that 
the  blockade  was  necessary  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Soviet  zone  against  the  results  of  a 
monetary  reform  in  the  Western  zone. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  question  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Western  German  government  did 
arise  in  the  Moscow  discussions,  but  it  is  of  even 
greater  importance,  that  having  arisen  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  condition  to 
lifting  the  blockade  for  the  reasons  which  are  so 
fully  set  forth  in  the  United  States  White  Paper 
on  that  subject. 

Last  summer  when  these  discussions  were  going 
on,  the  Western  German  government  had  not  been 
formed.  Its  formation  was  not  imminent.  In 
the  months  which  have  passed  it  has  still  not  been 
formed,  and  yet  during  all  of  this  period  the 
blockade  has  continued.  The  preparatory  work 
for  the  formation  of  this  Western  German  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  go  forward  and  is  going 
forward  as  necessary  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  three  Western  powers. 

The  three  Western  powers  have  stressed,  re- 
peated again  and  again  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
their  agreements  in  regard  to  Western  Germany 
do  not  in  any  sense  preclude  agreement  on  Ger- 
many as  a  whole.  In  fact,  they  have  pointed  out 
that  this  work  facilitates  agreement  upon  Ger- 
many as  a  whole  and  they  have,  as  I  have  stated, 
stressed  again  and  again  that  what  they  have  in 
mind  and  what  they  are  doing  is  purely  provi- 
sional pending  such  agreement  on  Germany  as  a 
whole.  During  all  of  these  months  the  three 
Western  powers  have  tried  patiently  and  persist- 
ently to  solve  the  difficulties  which  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  Soviet  Government  as  the  reasons 
for  the  blockade. 

As  to  the  second  point  in  this  answer  made  by 
Premier  Stalin — that  he  would  expect  that  if 
Soviet  restrictions  were  lifted  the  Western  re- 
strictions would  be  lifted — that  point  has  been 
made  clear  from  the  start.  The  Western  govern- 
ments have  always  stated  that  if  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment permits  normal  communications  with  and 
within  Berlin  their  counter  measures  will,  of 
course,  be  lifted. 
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There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  serious  pro- 
posal by  the  Soviet  Government  to  restore  normal 
interzonal  communications  and  communications 
with  and  within  Berlin  could  be  made.  All  chan- 
nels are  open  for  any  suggestions  to  that  end.  The 
United  States,  together  with  the  other  Western 
occupying  powers,  would,  of  course,  consider  care- 
fully any  proposal  made  to  solve  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem consistent  with  their  rights,  their  duties,  their 
obligations  as  occupying  powers. 

As  I  say,  all  of  the  normal  channels  are  open. 
I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  point  out 
that  if  I  on  my  part  were  seeking  to  give  assurance 
of  seriousness  of  purpose  I  would  choose  some 
other  channel  than  the  channel  of  a  press 
interview. 

May  I  end  this  statement  as  I  began  it,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  in  peace  is  so  fundamental  that  the  matter 
of  peace  cannot  be  tampered  with  and  cannot  be 
used  as  an  instrument  in  any  international  politi- 
cal maneuver.  It  will  not  be  so  used  by  the  United 
States. 


Uruguayan  Musician  To  Study  in  U.S. 

Miss  Nilda  Muller,  Director  of  the  University 
of  Montevideo  Chorus  and  Professor  of  Musical 
Education  for  Secondary  Schools  in  that  country, 
has  arrived  in  the  United  States  to  spend  six 
months  in  study  and  observation  of  choral  activi- 
ties in  universities  of  this  country.  Her  visit  is 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Montevideo  and 
supplemented  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  co- 
operating in  planning  her  program  and  itinerary. 
During  the  month  of  February  Miss  Muller  will 
visit  Fisk,  Northwestern,  and  Wayne  Universities, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Oberlin  College,  and 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

Chilean  Zoologist  Visits  in  U.S. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Mann,  professor  of  zoology  at 
the  University  of  Chile,  has  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton to  confer  with  officials  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  to  study  various  museums  in  the 
United  States.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  under 
the  travel -grant  program  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Dr.  Mann  will  spend  a  month  in 
Washington  before  proceeding  to  other  places 
in  the  United  States  for  study.  These  include 
museums  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts. 
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Military  Security  Board  for  Western  Zones  of  Germany1 

ESTABLISHMENT  BY  U.S.,  U.K.,  AND  FRANCE 


The  Military  Security  Board  is  now  created. 

This  new  organization,  directly  subordinate  to 
the  united  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Western 
Zones,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1948  the  subject  of 
explicit  stipulations  in  the  London  Agreement.2 

Its  task  is  that  of  ensuring  that  the  development 
of  general  activity  in  Germany,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  repair  "her  damages,  and  enable  her  to 
participate  in  international  cooperation,  is  not  de- 
flected from  its  peaceful  aims,  by  risking  the  re- 
birth of  a  war  potential. 

Assuming  responsibility  for  a  certain  number 
of  the  activities  of  the  Control  Council,  its  role  is 
twofold : 

It  must,  first  of  all,  harmonize  and  complete  the 
legislative  and  regulatory  work  begun  in  the  field 
of  security.  For  this  purpose  it  will  base  its  re- 
view on  previously  established  quadripartite  laws 
and  directives. 

It  will  then  have  to  ensure  the  regular  imple- 
mentation of  laws  and  regulations  thus  published, 
by  means  of  inspections  conducted  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules.  The  inspectors  of  the  Board 
will  be  empowered  to  make  inspections  of  plants 
and  establishments.    If  the  Board  deems  advis- 


able, they  may  make  these  inspections  without  giv- 
ing prior  notice  to  the  Management  of  the  plant. 

In  the  field  of  personnel  it  will  prevent  the 
resurgence  of  military  organizations  and  the  mili- 
taristic spirit ;  in  the  field  of  industry,  it  will  en- 
sure the  implementation  of  such  prohibitive  and 
restrictive  measures  within  certain  industries  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Occupying  Powers  for 
security  reasons ;  in  the  field  of  scientific  research, 
it  will  make  sure  that  no  activity  is  directed  to- 
wards war  objectives. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Military  Security 
Board  corresponds  to  this  partition  of  duties  and 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  directing  bodies  (the 
Commission  and  the  permanent  Committee  of 
Deputies)  three  specialized  Divisions:  Military, 
Industrial  and  Scientific  Besearch,  to  which  in- 
spection groups  are  attached  for  making  investi- 
gations in  the  field. 

This  new  organization,  by  continuing  the  quad- 
ripartite effort,  interrupted  previously,  is  in  no 
way  designed  to  restrict  unnecessarily  the  peace- 
ful economic  and  scientific  development  of  Ger- 
many, but  constitutes  an  essential  safeguard  for 
all  the  nations  concerned. 


DIRECTIVE  ON  ORGANIZATION 


Part  I— Terms  of  Reference 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London 
Agreement,  a  Military  Security  Board  for  the 
Western  Zones  of  Germany  will  be  set  up  by  the 
Military  Governors  in  order  to  ensure  the  mainte- 
nance of  disarmament  and  demilitarization  in  the 
interests  of  security. 

2.  The  Board's  responsibilities  will  cover  the 
whole  field  of  disarmament  and  demilitarization, 
taking  into  consideration  the  laws  and  directives 
which  have  been  agreed  already  on  a  quadripartite 
basis.  In  particular  the  Board  will  advise  the 
Military  Governors  on  the  maintenance  and  en- 
forcement of  disarmament  and  demilitarization 
restrictions.  It  will  carry  out  the  appropriate 
inspections  and  will  recommend  to  the  Military 
Governors  measures  necessary  to : 

(a)  prevent  the  revival  of  military  or  para- 
military organizations  and  of  the  militaristic 
spirit ; 

(b)  ensure  that  there  shall  be  no  manufacture 
or  import  of  any  arms,  war  materials  or  any  other 
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materials   or  equipment  which  are  or  may  be 
prohibited ; 

(c)  prevent  the  infringement  by  Germans  of  re- 
strictions in  respect  of  certain  industries; 

(d)  ensure  that  any  military  buildings,  struc- 
tures, laboratories,  and  all  shipyards,  or  factories 
capable  of  producing  armaments  which  may  be 
retained  are  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only ; 

(e)  ensure  that  scientific  research  is  not  directed 
to  warlike  ends; 

( f )  ensure  that  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  merchant  shipping  and  the 
operation  of  civil  airlines,  no  war  potential  is 
created. 

3.  In  carrying  out  its  task,  the  Board  will : 

(a)  Study  the  existing  laws  and  directives,  both 
quadripartite  and  zonal,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions if  they  require  additions  or  amendments,  and 

1  Released  to  the  press  for  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  by 
OMGUS,  Public  Information  Office  in  Berlin  on  Jan. 
17,  1949. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1949,  p.  43. 
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where  advisable  produce  uniformity  throughout 
the  three  zones; 

(b)  Recommend  to  the  Military  Governors  any 
laws  or  regulations  to  be  enacted  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  disarmament,  or 
for  the  prohibition  or  limitation  of  specified 
military,  industrial,  scientific  research  or  other 
activities ; 

(c)  Ensure  the  implementation  of  the  regula- 
tions by  inspection  and  ensure  that  the  statistics 
necessary  for  the  Board  are  maintained  by 
Germans.  The  reports  of  inspections  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Military  Governors,  together  with 
the  observations  of  the  Board ; 

(d)  Advise  the  Military  Governors  on  re- 
visions, which  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  prohibitions  of  and  limitations  on  capacity 
or  production  imposed  upon  German  industry ; 

(e)  Collect,  centralize  and  keep  up  to  date  full 
documentation  on  the  elements  which  might  re- 
constitute a  war  potential  in  the  military,  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  fields. 

Part  II — Constitution  and  Functioning 

4.  The  Military  Security  Board  will  be  made 
up  of  the  following  elements: 

(a)  A  Commission 

(b)  A  Committee  of  Deputies 

(c)  A  Secretariat 

(d)  Three  Divisions:  Military,  Industrial  and 
Scientific  Research 

(e)  Inspection  Groups, 

5.  Security  in  the  Ruhr 

The  Board  will  establish  such  machinery  and 
liaison  for  co-operation  with  the  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

6.  The  Commission 

(a)  The  Commission  will  consist  of  three 
Officers,  of  general  or  equivalent  rank,  or  their 
deputies,  appointed  by  and  representing  the  re- 
spective Military  Governors. 

(b)  In  principle,  it  will  meet  once  a  month,  or 
as  necessary,  for  the  ordinary  sessions,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  members  in  rotation, 
to  examine  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Board ;  to 
prepare  and  present  its  recommendations  to  the 
Military  Governors ;  to  decide  on  any  special  mis- 
sions of  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  the  zones ; 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  facilitate  the 
functioning  of  the  Board  and  all  its  implementing 
services. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  may  be 
assisted  at  the  meetings  by  his  Deputy,  a  Chief, 
Secretary,  or  any  other  experts  that  he  may  deem 
necessary,  either  from  the  Board  or  from  outside 
the  Board. 

(d)  The  Commission  will  hold  extraordinary 
meetings  at  the  request  of  one  of  its  members. 

(e)  The  majority  rule  will  govern  the  decisions 
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of  the  Commission,  provided  that  the  minority 
member  may  refer  the  question  to  the  Military 
Governors,  this  to  have  a  suspensory  effect  until 
the  decision  has  been  rendered. 

7.  Committee  of  Deputies 

The  Deputies  to  the  Commission  will  form  a  per- 
manent Committee  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Board  in  order  to  direct  its  business.  In  partic- 
ular, they  will  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  Divi- 
sions and  provide  a  chairman  (of  the  nationality 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  the  month) 
at  joint  meetings  of  two  or  more  Divisions. 

8.  Secretariat 

(a)  The  Secretariat  will  be  composed  of  three 
Chief  Secretaries,  one  for  each  national  element. 

The  Duty  Secretaryship  will  be  rotated  among 
the  Chief  Secretaries  so  that  the  nationality  of  the 
Duty  Secretary  will  correspond  to  that  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  A  permanent  inte- 
grated staff  of  secretaries,  clerks,  interpreters  and 
other  personnel  will  be  provided  as  necessary,  each 
power  contributing  a  reasonably  proportionate 
share  of  the  personnel  required. 

(b)  The  Secretariat  will  be  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministrative functioning  of  the  Board,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  liaison  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Board  and  outside  agencies,  for  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  for  all  meetings;  for 
the  performance  of  secretarial  functions  at  all 
meetings  of  any  element  of  the  Board;  for  the 
drawing  up  of  minutes  and  reports ;  for  the  han- 
dling of  correspondence;  for  arranging  for  and 
notifying  the  proper  authorities  of  scheduled  in- 
spections ;  for  distributing  documents  and  keeping 
of  archives. 

(c)  The  Secretariat  will  have  a  tripartite  inte- 
grated information  section  which  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  centralization  and  keeping  up-to-date 
of  the  information  collected  by  the  Board. 

9.  Divisions 

(a)  There  will  be  three  Divisions : 

Military,  Industrial  and  Scientific  Research. 

Within  each  Division,  each  power  (U.S.,  U.K. 
and  French)  will  establish  and  maintain  its  na- 
tional element.  These  Divisions  will  operate  on 
a  coordinated  basis  as  indicated  in  the  organiza- 
tional chart  attached.  While  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  the  national  elements  need  not  be  iden- 
tical, they  should  in  general  parallel  each  other  in 
their  functions  and  capabilities. 

(b)  Any  specialist  sections  or  working  parties 
deemed  necessary  for  the  study  of  particular  prob- 
lems may  be  established  within  the  Divisions. 
Such  sections  or  parties  may  be  integrated,  all 
three  Powers  supplying  members  without  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  equality  either  in  qualifications 
or  numbers. 

( c)  Within  the  scope  of  the  Terms  of  Reference, 
each  Division,  or  any  national  element  thereof, 
will  be  responsible,  each  in  its  own  sphere  or  as 
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specified  by  the  Commission  for  the  preparation 
of  any  necessary  regulating  measures  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  implementation  and  control 
thereof,  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. Kecommendations  of  national  elements 
shall  be  tripartitely  considered  and  resolved,  inso- 
far as  is  possible,  within  the  Divisions  before  being 
presented  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  Divisional  meetings  will  take  place  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Board.  Chairmanship  will 
be  rotated  among  the  chiefs  of  the  national  ele- 
ments thereof,  so  that  the  nationality  of  the  Divi- 
sion chairmen  will  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
national  elements  may  be  assisted  by  any  members 
of  their  elements  whom  they  deem  necessary,  or  by 
experts  temporarily  attached  for  duty  to  that 
element  or  from  outside. 

(e)  Resolution  of  matters  of  joint  interest  to 
two  or  more  Divisions  shall  normally  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  informal  lateral 
coordination;  however,  joint  divisional  meetings 
may  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  of  Deputies 
upon  the  request  of  any  national  element. 

(f )  During  the  period  when  existing  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  the  control  of  industry  and 
of  scientific  research  are  maintained  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  certain  functions  of  the  Board  may,  with 
the  agreement  of  each  Military  Governor,  be  per- 
formed by  personnel  regularly  assigned  to  full- 
time  duty  with  the  Board,  or  temporarily  attached 
for  such  duty.  As  these  organizations  of  each 
representative  Military  Government,  whose  work 
is  associated  with  that  of  the  Board,  phase  out,  the 
proper  divisions  of  the  Board  will  be  expanded  to 
assume  the  necessary  controls  to  prevent  the  re- 
surgence of  German  military,  industrial,  or 
scientific  war  potential. 

10.  Inspection  Groups 

(a)  The  Divisions  will  organize,  instruct  and 
dispatch  inspectors  and/or  integrated  tripartite 
inspection  groups  formed  from  personnel  assigned 
or  attached  to  the  Board  as  often  as  necessary  in 
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order  to  verify  in  the  three  Zones  the  conditions 
of  execution  of  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Mili- 
tary Governors.  The  Commission  may  order  any 
special  inspections  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Administrative  arrangements  for  these 
inspections  will  be  made  by  the  Secretariat. 

(c)  Inspection  groups  shall  have  free  access  at 
any  time  to  inspect  without  prior  notice  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  2  hereof,  any 
place,  installation  or  activity,  except  that  the  local 
Military  Government  shall  be  given  reasonable 
advance  notice  of  such  intended  visits. 

11.  The  creation  of  the  Board  implies  that  dis- 
armament and  demilitarization  are  matters  of  tri- 
partite responsibility.   Until  the  system  of  control 
at  Land  levels  is  changed,  and  as  long  as  unilat- 
eral control  continues  in  the  Land,  the  Regional 
Commissioner  (or  his  equivalent)  in  each  Land 
will  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Military  Governors  for 
disarmament  and  demilitarization.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  will  report  to  the  Military  Governors 
through  the  Board  and  will  receive  his  instruc- 
tions through  the  same  channel.    He  will  provide 
such  information  as  may  be  requested  and  will 
be  responsible  for  the  continuous  observation  of 
the  execution  of  prescribed  security  measures.    He 
will  give  full  facilities  for  visits  by  the  inspection 
groups  referred  to  in  paragraph  10  above.    If  he 
is  succeeded  by  a  Tripartite  Control  Commission, 
his  function  will  be  transferred  to  that  commis- 
sion.    When  and  if  Military  Government  is  no 
longer  adequately  represented  at  Land  level,  the 
Board  will  establish  such  tripartite  agencies  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  ensure  control  in  the  Lands. 

12.  Nomination  of  Members  of  the  Board 
The  members  of  the  Board  and  experts  will  be 

appointed  by  the  respective  Military  Governors, 
and  accredited  to  the  Board  by  the  corresponding 
member  of  the  Commission. 

13.  Rules  of  Procedure 

The  Committee  of  Deputies  will  establish  rou- 
tine and  procedure  for  the  Board. 


U.S.  Refuses  Extradition  of  Hungarian  Refugees  From  U.S.  Zone  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

Following  is  the  textual  substance  of  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  American  Legation 
in  Budapest  under  date  of  January  9  and  January 
31,  1949,  respectively,  with  regard  to  the  refugee 
crew  members  of  a  Hungarian- Soviet  Airline  plane 
which  landed  near  Munich  in  the  United  States 
zone  of  occupation  in  Germany  on  January  4 : 
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Note  from  Hungarian  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs 
The  Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legation 
to  the  fact,  that  by  conducting  the  aeroplane  en- 
trusted   to    them   to    a    destination    other   than 
scheduled,  the  crew  of  the  aeroplane  are  conclu- 
sively suspected  to  have  committed  the  crime  of 
(Continued  on  page  206) 
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Growth  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON • 


The  treaty-document  that  is  here  submitted  for 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification 
is  the  proposed  legal  constitution  of  the  regional 
inter- American  organization.  The  question  that 
it  raises,  however,  is  hardly  whether  there  shall  be 
such  an  organization.  The  organization  has  al- 
ready proved  its  value  over  some  60  years  of  ex- 
istence, during  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
tinuously taken  an  active  part  in  its  development. 
The  constitutional  instrument  before  you  repre- 
sents simply  a  culmination  of  this  long  and  success- 
ful process.  It  signifies  that  our  organized  inter- 
American  community  of  good  neighbors  has  been 
readjusted  to  serve  more  adequately  the  needs  of 
its  member  states  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Two  factors  have  combined  to  make  it  advisable 
that  our  inter- American  system  now  be  endowed 
with  a  single  written  charter.  The  first  is  the 
growth  in  its  size,  in  the  scope  of  its  activities,  and 
in  its  importance  to  all  the  American  republics 
during  recent  years.  The  second  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  given  it 
a  new  context,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  regional 
agency  of  the  world  system  in  addition  to  its  long- 
established  role  as  a  distinct  association  of  Ameri- 
can states. 

There  are  great  advantages,  where  time  allows, 
to  building  an  organization  gradually,  adding  to 
its  structure  piece  by  piece  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence with  its  operation.  The  first  of  the  Pan 
American  Conferences,  which  convened  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  call  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  es- 
tablished the  first  piece  of  the  inter- American  or- 
ganization, a  small  permanent  office  that  grew 
over  the  years  into  the  present  Pan  American 
Union.  New  pieces  were  added  by  successive  con- 
ferences, which  generally  met  every  five  years.  In 
the  1930's,  when  the  rise  of  aggressive  dictatorships 
in  Europe  and  Asia  menaced  the  entire  world, 
the  American  states  undertook  a  relatively  rapid 
development  of  their  organization  to  strengthen 
their  common  security.  The  war  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  gave  impetus  to  the  expansion,  the 
elaboration,  and  the  strengthening  of  that  organi- 
zation. During  those  years  it  grew  so  rapidly  that 
it  threatened,  so  to  speak,  to  outgrow  its  old  clothes. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  therefore,  the 
American  states  took  stock  of  all  the  organiza- 

1  Given  upon  the  occasion  of  referral  of  the  charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  on  Feb.  2,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  See  S.  Exec.  A,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess. 
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tional  machinery  that  had  developed  within  their 
system,  and  decided  that  a  general  consolidation 
and  codification  was  called  for.  At  the  Mexico 
City  conference  in  1945,  they  proceeded  to  lay 
down  the  lines  for  such  a  reorganization.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was 
charged  with  the  main  preparatory  work,  and  the 
final  decisions  emerged  from  the  Bogota  confer- 
ence of  1948  in  the  form  of  the  present  charter  that 
is  now  presented  for  your  consideration. 

The  Mexico  City  conference  took  place  shortly 
after  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations  when  the 
main  outlines  of  the  new  United  Nations  structure 
had  already  emerged.  The  conferees  at  Mexico 
City  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  developing  a 
constructive  relationship  between  the  inter- 
American  system  and  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, when  it  should  be  set  up,  so  that  each  would 
constitute  an  element  of  strength  for  the  other. 
This  consideration,  too,  argued  the  necessity  of 
giving  our  regional  system  a  more  orderly  and 
clearly  defined  form. 

The  United  Nations  had  been  established  at  San 
Francisco,  of  course,  by  the  time  the  American 
states  got  down  to  the  work  of  drafting  an  inter- 
American  charter.  Written  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter,  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
American  states,  was  chapter  VIII  on  regional 
arrangements,  and  article  51  recognizing  the  in- 
herent right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs.  The  San 
Francisco  Charter  has,  in  turn,  exerted  a  signifi- 
cant influence  in  shaping  the  new  forms  of  our 
hemisphere  system  as  embodied  in  this  Bogota 
charter. 

Rather  than  burden  this  committee  with  a 
lengthy  oral  statement  analyzing  the  provisions  of 
the  Bogota  charter  in  detail,  I  propose  to  recom- 
mend to  your  attention  the  pertinent  chapter  of 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Bogota  conference,  and  to  confine  myself,  here, 
to  general  outlines  and  the  points  of  principal 
significance. 

As  the  broad  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  is 
to  achieve  world  peace  and  security  and  to  pro- 
mote human  welfare,  so  the  broad  purpose  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  explicitly  set 
forth  in  chapter  I  of  this  charter,  is  to  strengthen 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  continent  and  to  fur- 
ther the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress 
of  the  Americas. 

The  organizational  machinery  established  for 
these  purposes  consists  principally  of  three  sorts 
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of  institutions:  (1)  the  conferences ;  (2)  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  and  the  Pan  American 
Union;  and  (3)  the  specialized  organizations 
The  conferences  themselves  are  of  three  kinds : 

The  Inter-American  Conference,  which  is  a  new 
name  for  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  that  has  met  more  or  less  regularly,  gen- 
erally at  five-year  intervals,  since  1889.  Jlhis  is 
"the  supreme  organ  of  the  Organization  . 

The  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  ot 
Foreign  Affairs  does  not  meet  at  fixed  intervals, 
but  only  when  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  re- 
quire a  meeting  of  top-level  representatives.  The 
three  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  during 
the  past  war  have  shown  what  an  effective  device 
this  is  for  dealing  with  emergencies.  Its  agenda 
is  limited,  it  can  meet  quickly,  and  it  can  act 
decisively.  This  conference  or  "meeting"  also 
serves  as  the  "Organ  of  Consultation",  under  the 
Eio  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  with  which  you 
gentlemen  are  familiar.  As  such  it  has  the  as- 
sistance of  an  Advisory  Defense  Committee,  which 
meets  only  in  connection  with  meetings  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  and  is  composed  of  the 
highest  military  authorities  of  the  participating 
states. 

The  third  category  consists  of  specialized  con- 
ferences, like  conferences  on  agriculture  or  public 
health,  most  of  which  are  sponsored  by  specialized 
organizations.  Their  purpose  is  "to  deal  with 
special  technical  matters  or  to  develop  specific 
aspects  of  inter- American  cooperation". 

The  second  group  of  agencies  within  the  general 
Organization  of  American  States  is  represented  by 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  and  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  Council  replaces  the  for- 
mer Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
However  its  scope  has  been  increased  under  the 
present  charter  to  embrace  activities  of  the  entire 
Organization,  with  specified  political,  advisory, 
and  coordinating  functions.  It  is  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  member  state  and  is  es- 
tablished permanently  in  Washington.  Under  the 
reciprocal  defense  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is 
the  provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  pending  the 
convening  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  when  the 
treaty  is  invoked.  Tied  in  with  this  Council  are 
three  specialized  councils  on  economic  and  social 
affairs  on  juridical  matters,  and  on  cultural 
matters  respectively. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  has  been  un- 
dergoing an  internal  reorganization  and  strength- 
ening, is  the  "general  secretariat"  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  a  focal  point  for  the  continuing  conduct 
of  the  Organization's  varied  business  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social,  the  juridical,  and  the  cultural 
fields. 

The  specialized  organizations  constitute  the 
third  and  final  group  within  the  general  Organiza- 
tion.   They   are   autonomous  technical   agencies 
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"having  specific  functions  with  respect  to  techni- 
cal matters  of  common  interest  to  the  American 
states".  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  are  examples.  ,      . 

That,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  Organization  o± 
American  States,  as  set  forth  in  this  charter. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Organization  ot 
American  States,  under  this  charter,  has  a  dual 
capacity:  (1)  as  an  independent  regional  associa- 
tion of  states;  and  (2)  as  a  regional  arrangement 
under  the  United  Nations,  all  the  American  states 
being  also  members  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
its  first  capacity,  its  actions  are  and  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  United  Nations  Charter  In  the 
second  capacity,  its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  larger  efforts  of  the  United  Nations, 
serving,  particularly  in  the  security  and  pacific 
settlement  fields,  as  agent  for  the  latter.  The  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations  in  the  held  ot 
security  is  defined  in  various  articles  of  the  Rio 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance.  Both  the  Rio 
treaty  and  the  Bogota  charter  contain  articles  stat- 
ing that  none  of  their  provisions  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
states  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Bogota  charter  contains  additional  direc- 
tives to  the  inter- American  agencies  for  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  is  to  promote 
and  facilitate  such  collaboration.  Its  three  tech- 
nical councils  are  specifically  enjoined  to  establish, 
in  agreement  with  the  Council,  "cooperative  rela- 
tions with  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  United 
Nations".  Finally,  the  dual  character  ot  the  Or- 
ganization is  specifically  reflected  in  the  provision 
(art.  100)  that  the  specialized  agencies,  In  con- 
cluding agreement  with  international  agencies  ot 
a  world-wide  character,  .  .  .  shall  preserve  their 
identity  and  their  status  as  integral  parts  ot  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  even  when  they 
perform  regional  functions  of  international 
agencies." 

By  and  of  itself,  this  organizational  structure 
would  be  merely  so  much  inert  machinery.  What 
gives  it  purpose  and  effectiveness,  what  animates 
it,  is  a  set  of  aspirations  and  principles  that  the 
American  states  have  in  common.  These  aspira- 
tions and  principles  are  familiar  to  us.  They  are 
essentially  the  aspirations  and  principles  ot  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  the  aspirations  to  strengthen  peace,  secur- 
ity, justice,  social  progress,  and  economic  well- 
being,  the  principles  based  on  respect  tor  the 
rights  of  others.  They  are,  specifically,  the  tradi- 
tional aspirations  and  principles  of  the  American 
states  and  of  the  international  system  through 
which  they  take  common  action  for  their  achieve- 
ment. .     .  . 

These  purposes  and  principles  are  also  written 
into  the  Bogota  charter.    I  may  cite  as  character- 
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istic  of  them,  references  to  the  juridical  equality 
of  states,  to  respect  for  international  law  and  ob- 
servance of  treaties,  to  nonintervention  in  the 
affairs  of  individual  countries,  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  democracy  to  the  aims  of  the  American 
states.  Certain  of  these  principles  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  rights  and  duties  of  states,  the  texts 
of  which  are  drawn  largely  from  previous  inter- 
American  agreements.  The  charter  moreover 
stresses  the  necessity  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
inter-American  disputes  and  incorporates  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  regarding  solidarity  in  the  face  of  threats 
or  acts  of  aggression. 

This  completes  my  very  general  outline  of  what 
the  Bogota  charter  is  and  what  it  contains.  Let 
me  add  just  this.  It  is  not  all-embracing,  by  any 
means,  with  respect  to  the  detailed  procedures  of 
the  organized  relations  among  the  twenty-one 
American  states.  The  main  security  provisions, 
for  example,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rio  treaty  of 


reciprocal  assistance,  which  tied  into  the  Bogota 
charter  by  reference.  This  applies,  as  well,  to 
other  matters  such  as  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  and  economic  cooperation,  which  are 
also  the  subject  of  other  formal  inter- American 
agreements. 

This  Bogota  charter  is,  however,  the  central 
constitutional  document,  the  equivalent  for  our 
regional  organization  of  the  San  Francisco  Char- 
ter for  the  United  Nations.  It  defines  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole,  establishes  the  framework 
within  which  it  can  continue  to  grow  and  to  serve, 
ever  more  effectively,  the  common  purposes,  not 
only  of  the  inter- American  community,  but  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well.  It  is  the  product  of  more 
than  half  a  century  of  evolution  during  which 
the  organization  has  increasingly  demonstrated 
its  value  to  the  member  countries.  I  commend  it 
wholeheartedly  to  this  Committee's  favorable 
consideration. 


U.S.-Canadian  Agreement  on  Emergency  Aircraft 

NEGOTIATIONS  TO  EXPEDITE  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  CROSSING 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

It  was  announced  simultaneously  on  February 
3  in  Ottawa  and  Washington  that,  with  a  view  to 
expediting  the  movement  across  the  international 
boundary  of  aircraft  and  crew  members  engaged 
in  emergency  air  search  and  rescue  operations,  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  had 
agreed  in  an  exchange  of  notes  to  give  special  cus- 
toms and  immigration  clearance  to  such  planes 
and  crew  members  of  either  country  when  enter- 
ing the  other's  territory. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  arrangements,  it  no  longer 
will  be  necessary  for  crews  of  aircraft  involved  in 
air  search  and  rescue  operation  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  individually  with  the  Customs  and 
Immigration  authorities  of  the  country  which  they 
are  entering.  Instead,  completion  of  these  for- 
malities, by  telephone  or  telegraph  now  has  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Search  and  Rescue  or- 
ganization dispatching  the  aircraft  and  crews. 

Two  of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  successful 
completion  of  any  Search  and  Rescue  mission  are 
cooperation  and  coordination. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  complete  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  United  States,  Canadian, 
and  Newfoundland  military  and  civil  forces  en- 
gaged in  Search  and  Rescue  was  the  location  and 
ultimate  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the  Belgian 
Sabena  Airliner  crash  in  September,  1946. 

Coordination  of  Search  and  Rescue  matters 
among  the  several  agencies  in  the  United  States  is 
vested  in  the  Search  and  Rescue  Subcommittee  of 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee. 
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United  States  Federal  agencies  which  have  facil- 
ities or  can  perform  services  useful  for  the  per- 
formance of  search  and  rescue  missions  include 
the  Air  Force,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Coast  Guard,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Navy.  During  search  and  rescue 
these  agencies  are  not  limited  to  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities normally  employed  but  may  provide  such 
resources  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  mission. 

United  States  Rescue  Coordination  Centers  have 
been  located  at  strategic  points  within  the  United 
States  so  as  to  insure  the  proper  and  expeditious 
utilization  of  communications,  aircraft,  ships,  ve- 
hicles, and  equipment  for  search  and  rescue  in  any 
particular  area. 

Search  and  rescue  organizations  are  constantly 
alert  to  the  need  for  improvisation  and  new  meth- 
ods for  the  better  accomplishment  of  their  duties. 
Rescue  teams  composed  of  doctors  and  medical 
technicians,  trained  as  parachutists,  frequently  are 
the  only  means  of  prompt  medical  attention  to  the 
injured  stranded  in  inaccessible  places.  Partially 
disassembled  helicopters  are  loaded  in  transport 
planes  and  flown  great  distances  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  to  effect  rescues.  In  places  where 
even  a  helicopter  cannot  land  a  rescue  hoist  has 
been  devised  where  the  survivors  may  be  picked 
up  from  land  or  water.  Arctic  dog  teams,  am- 
phibious vehicles,  electronic  devices  for  survival, 
etc.,  all  have  been  dramatically  used  in  successful 
rescue. 
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The  agreement  which  has  been  reached  to 
facilitate  the  crossing  of  the  international  bound- 
ary is  tangible  evidence  of  the  friendship  existing 
between  the  United   States   and   Canada.     The 
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humanitarian  aspects  of  the  mutual  assistance 
envisioned  by  search  and  rescue  might  well  be 
a  blueprint  of  all  nations  in  fostering  the  "Good 
Neighbor"  philosophy. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 


The  Ambassador  of  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of 
State 

Washington,  January  £4-,  19W 
Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defence,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
ensuring  adequate  cooperation  between  our  two 
Governments  in  Air  Search  and  Rescue  opera- 
tions along  our  common  boundary. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  my  Government  wishes 
to  propose : 

(1)  That,  in  future,  public  aircraft  of  Canada 
or  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  in  emer- 
gency Air  Search  and  Rescue  operations,  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  leave  either  country  without 
being  subject  to  the  immigration  or  customs  for- 
malities normally  required  by  the  Government  of 
either  country,  provided  that  the  Rescue  Co- 
ordination Centre  involved  in  the  search  or  rescue, 
either  directly  or  through  some  person  delegated 
by  it,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  informing  by 
telephone  or  telegraph : 

(a)  The  immigration  office  at  the  port  of  entry 
nearest  to  the  territory  over  which  any  search 
or  rescue  is  to  be  instituted,  of  the  intended 
operation,  furnishing  it  with  details  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  flight;  the  identification 
markings  of  each  aircraft;  and  the  number  of 
persons  comprising  the  crew  of  each  aircraft. 

(b)  The  customs  office  nearest  to  the  territory 
over  which  any  search  or  rescue  is  to  be  in- 
stituted, of  the  intended  operation,  giving  de- 
tails concerning  the  territory  to  be  searched; 
the  possible  duration  of  the  stay  of  the  aircraft ; 
the  identification  markings  of  each  aircraft; 
and  the  number  of  persons  comprising  the  crew 
of  each  aircraft. 

(2)  That,  should  a  landing  be  made  by  public 
aircraft  of  any  one  country  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  in  the  course  of  such  emergency  search  or 
rescue,  an  oral  or  telephonic  report  shall  be  made 
to  the  nearest  Collector  of  Customs  so  that  he  may 
assist,  in  any  way  possible,  in  connection  with  any 
special  importation  required  in  the  search  or 
rescue  operations.  This  report  may  be  made  by 
the  Rescue  Coordination  Centre  organizing  the 
operation,  or  by  the  pilots  concerned,  whichever 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  rescue  opera- 
tions involved. 

(3)  That,  should  any  merchandise  carried,  in 
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the  aircraft  in  question,  from  one  country  to  the 
other  in  the  course  of  such  search  or  rescue,  remain 
in  the  latter  country  on  conclusion  of  an  operation, 
such  merchandise  will  be  subject  to  the  customs 
treatment  normally  accorded  in  that  country  to 
imported  merchandise. 

3.  The  term  "public  aircraft,"  as  used  in  this 
Note,  refers  to  aircraft  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  and  such  other  air- 
craft of  United  States  and  Canadian  registry  as 
may  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a  Rescue 
Coordination  Centre  in  either  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  emergency  search  or  rescue  operation. 

4.  If  your  Government  concurs  in  the  foregoing 
proposals,  it  is  the  desire  of  my  Government  that 
this  Note,  together  with  your  reply  agreeing 
thereto,  constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments  that  is  to  be  effective  from  the  date 
of  your  reply  and  to  remain  in  force  until  sixty 
days  after  either  party  to  the  agreement  has  sig- 
nified to  the  other  a  desire  to  terminate  it. 

Accept  [etc.] 

H.  H.  Wrong 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Canadian 
Ambassador 

January  31, 191$ 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note  No.  35  of  January  24, 1949, 
referring  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  ensuring  adequate  coop- 
eration between  our  two  Governments  in  Air 
Search  and  Rescue  operations  along  our  common 
boundary,  and  to  this  end  proposing: 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
course  of  these  discussions,  my  Government  wishes 
to  propose :  [Here  follow  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3 
as  printed  in  the  Canadian  note  above.] 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
concurs  in  the  foregoing  proposals  and  agrees  that 
Your  Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  shall  be 
regarded  as  constituting  an  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  that  is  to  be  effective  from 
this  date  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  sixty 
days  after  either  party  to  the  agreement  has  signi- 
fied to  the  other  a  desire  to  terminate  it. 

Accept  [etc.] 

James  E.  Webb 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
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THE 

CONGRESS 

Special  Contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 

for  Relief  of  Palestine  Refugees1 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  accompanying  draft  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  a  special 
contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees.  In 
submitting  this  proposed  legislation,  I  wish  to  in- 
vite attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
emphasizing  the  critical  situation  of  these  refugees 
and  urging  all  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  voluntary  contributions  as  soon  as 
possible  to  meet  their  needs. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  January  27, 19Jf9. 

( Enclosures :  Letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State ; 
draft  of  proposed  legislation ;  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion.) 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  January  14, 191$. 
The  President, 

The  White  House : 

There  is  enclosed  for  your  consideration  and  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress,  if  you  approve,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
a  special  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  effect 
to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  of  November  19,  1948,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed.  The  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  based  primarily  upon  the  report  of  the 
Acting  United  Nations  Mediator  for  Palestine  of 
October  18,  1948,  which  described  the  situation  of 
the  500,000  Palestinian  refugees  as  extremely  crit- 
ical and  urged  immediate  assistance  for  them  to 
avert  a  great  human  catastrophe.  The  General 
Assembly,  taking  this  situation  into  account,  de- 
clared in  its  resolution — 

that  the  alleviation  of  conditions  of  starvation  and  dis- 
tress among  the  Palestine  refugees  is  one  of  the  minimum 
conditions  for  the  success  of  the  effort  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  peace  to  that  land. 

The  resolution  further  states  that  a  sum  of  ap- 
proximately $29,500,000  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  500,000  refugees  for  a  period  of  9 

1  H.  Doc.  46,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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months  from  December  1, 1948,  to  August  31, 1949, 
and  that  an  additional  amount  of  approximately 
$2,500,000  will  be  required  for  administrative  and 
local  operational  expenses.  To  finance  these  re- 
quirements, the  resolution — 

urges  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  make 
as  soon  as  possible  voluntary  contributions  in  kind  or  in 
funds  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  amount  of  supplies  and 
funds  required — 

is  obtained. 

To  provide  immediate  assistance  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  contributions,  the  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized the  Secretary-General  to  advance  $5,000,- 
000  from  the  United  Nations  Working  Capital 
Fund,  this  advance  to  be  repaid  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  governments. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  a  special 
contribution  of  $16,000,000  to  the  United  Nations 
for  the  refugee-relief  program.  This  amount  is 
deemed  to  be  a  fair  share  for  the  United  States  to 
contribute  in  order  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  in  restoring  peace  in  Palestine  and 
in  view  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  restoring  conditions  of  stability  in  that  area. 
To  date,  15  countries  have  indicated  that  they  will 
make  contributions  pursuant  to  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution.  Among  these,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  announced  a  contribution  of  1,000,- 
000  pounds  sterling  (approximately  $4,000,000) 
and  France  a  contribution  of  500,000,000  French 
francs  (approximately  $1,600,000). 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton Griffis,  who  is  taking  leave  from  his  post  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Egypt  to  serve  as 
Director  of  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine 
Refugees.  With  a  view  to  utilizing  personnel  and 
organizations  experienced  in  disaster  relief,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  to  handle  the  distribution  of  supplies  in 
the  field  as  agents  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  provision  for  an  advance  of  $8,000,000  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  part  of  the  United  States  con- 
tribution immediately  available.  Without  this 
extraordinary  provision,  the  normal  delays  in  the 
appropriation  process  would  make  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  heaviest  requirements  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram during  the  winter  months. 
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Section  3  of  the  draft  legislation  is  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  enabling  the  United  Nations  to  procure 
laterial,  supplies,  or  services  for  the  purposes  of 
ie  resolution  through  the  facilities  of  United 
tates  Government  agencies  and  to  simplify  the 
rocedures  for  such  procurement. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  extending  relief  to 
tiese  unfortunate  peoples,  and  of  the  importance 
f  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
fations  program,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  pro- 
osed  legislation  may  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
or  its  consideration  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Robert  A,  Lovett. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Letter  to  the  Congress,  (2)  draft  of 
roposed  legislation,  (3)  General  Assembly  resolution.) 

UNITED  NATIONS 
General  Assembly 

third  session 

Unrestricted 

A/731 

22  November   1948 

Original :  English 

Dual  Distribution 

Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
163rd  plenary  meeting  on  19  November  191fi 
Whereas  the  problem  of  the  relief  of  Palestine 
-efugees  of  all  communities  is  one  of  immediate 
lrgency  and  the  United  Nations  Mediator  on 
Palestine  in  his  progress  report  of  18  September 
L948,  part  Three,  states  that  "action  must  be  taken 
x>  determine  the  necessary  measures  (of  relief) 
ind  to  provide  for  their  implementation"  and  that 
'the  choice  is  between  saving  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people  now  or  permitting  them  to 
lie", 

Whereas  the  Acting  Mediator,  in  his  supple- 
mental report  of  18  October  1948,  declares  that 
'the  situation  of  the  refugees  is  now  critical"  and 
that  "aid  must  not  only  be  continued  but  very 
greatly  increased  if  disaster  is  to  be  averted", 

Whereas  the  alleviation  of  conditions  of  starva- 
tion and  distress  among  the  Palestine  refugees  is 
one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  peace  to 
that  land, 
The  General  Assembly 

1.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Governments  and 
organizations  which,  and  the  individual  persons 
who,  have  given  assistance  directly  or  in  response 
to  the  Mediator's  appeal ; 

2.  Considers,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acting  Media- 
tor's recommendation,  that  a  sum  of  approximately 
$29,500,000  will  be  required  to  provide  relief  for 
500,000  refugees  for  a  period  of  nine  months  from 
1  December  1948  to  31  August  1949,  and  that  an 
additional  amount  of  approximately  $2,500,000 
will  be  required  for  administrative  and  local 
operational  expenses ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis- 
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trative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  advance 
immediately  a  sum  of  up  to  $5,000,000  from  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  said  sum  to  be  repaid  before  the  end  of  the 
period  specified  in  paragraph  2,  from  the  vol- 
untary governmental  contributions  requested 
under  paragraph  4; 

4.  Urges  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  as  soon  as  possible  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  kind  or  in  funds  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  amount  of  supplies  and  funds  required  is 
obtained,  and  states  that,  to  this  end,  voluntary 
contributions  of  non-member  States  would  also  be 
accepted ;  contributions  in  funds  may  be  made  in 
currencies  other  than  the  United  States  dollar,  in 
so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  relief  organization 
can  be  carried  out  in  such  currencies ; 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  establish 
a  Special  Fund  into  which  contributions  shall  be 
paid,  which  will  be  administered  as  a  separate 
account ; 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend 
the  funds  received  under  paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
this  resolution ; 

7.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  Fund; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  extend  aid  to  Palestine  refugees 
and  to  establish  such  administrative  organization 
as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose,  inviting  the 
assistance  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  sev- 
eral Governments,  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  it 
being  recognized  that  the  participation  of  volun- 
tary organizations  in  the  relief  plan  would  in  no 
way  derogate  from  the  principle  of  impartiality  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  assistance  of  these 
organizations  is  being  solicited; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  a 
Director  of  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  to  whom  he  may  delegate  such  responsi- 
bility as  he  may  consider  appropriate  for  the 
overall  planning  and  implementation  of  the  relief 
programme ; 

10.  Agrees  to  the  convoking,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  an  ad  hoe  advisory  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  which  the 
Secretary-General  may  submit  any  matter  of 
principle  or  policy  upon  which  he  would  like  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee's  advice ; 

11.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue 
and  to  extend  the  implementation  of  the  present 
relief  programme,  until  the  machinery  provided 
for  by  the  present  resolution  is  set  up ; 
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12.  Urges  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
and  other  appropriate  organizations  and  agencies, 
acting  within  the  framework  of  the  relief  pro- 
gramme herein  established,  promptly  to  contrib- 
ute supplies,  specialized  personnel  and  other 
services  permitted  by  their  constitutions  and  their 
financial  resources,  to  relieve  the  desperate  plight 
of  Palestine  refugees  of  all  communities ; 

13.  Bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  regular  session, 
on  the  action  taken  as  a  result  of  this  resolution. 


Draft  of  Proposed  Legislation 

A  Joint  Resolution  For  The  Authorization  Of  A 
Special  Contribution  By  The  United  States 
To  The  United  Nations  For  The  Relief  Of 
Palestine  Refugees 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  resolution  of  November  19, 1948,  has 
determined  that  "the  problem  of  the  relief  of 
Palestine  refugees  of  all  communities  is  one  of 
immediate  urgency"  and  "that  the  alleviation  of 
conditions  of  starvation  and  distress  among  the 
Palestine  refugees  is  one  of  the  minimum  condi- 
tions for  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  peace  to  that  land ;"  and 

Whereas  the  said  resolution  "urges  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  as  soon 
as  possible  voluntary  contributions  in  kind  or  in 
funds  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  amount  of  sup- 
plies and  funds  required"  for  the  relief  of  Pales- 
tine refugees  is  obtained :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  Nations  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Palestine  area  and  in  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  in  that  area,  and,  in  order  to 
effectuate  such  cooperation,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $16,000,000  as  a 
special  contribution  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  November  19,  1948.  Payment  of  this 
contribution  shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  any 


other  law,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  section  1, 
to  make  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  tc 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution.  From  appro- 
priations authorized  under  section  1,  there  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  without  interest,  the 
advances  made  by  it  under  authority  contained 
herein.  No  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstructior 
Finance  Corporation  in  implementation  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Upon  request  of  the  United  Nations 
for  materials,  supplies,  or  services  for  the  purpos* 
of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  of  th< 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  No 
vember  19, 1948,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  trans 
fer  sums,  as  advancements  or  reimbursements,  foi 
the  cost  and  expense  therefor,  from  advances  bj 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  unde] 
section  2,  from  appropriations  made  under  au 
thority  of  section  1,  and  from  funds  made  availablt 
to  him  by  the  United  Nations  for  such  purposes 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab 
lishment  of  the  Government,  including  any  cor 
poration  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States  (here 
inafter  referred  to  as  "Government  agency"),  anc 
any  such  Government  agency  shall  furnish  or  pro 
cure  and  furnish  such  material,  supplies,  or  serv 
ices  to  the  United  Nations.  Sums  so  transferrec 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expenditun 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  obligation 
and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws  gov 
erning  obligations  and  expenditures  of  the  Gov 
ernment  agency  to  which  funds  are  transferre( 
and  without  regard  to  sections  3709  and  3648  of  thi 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.  S.  C.  5  and  3 
U.  S.  C.  529)  or  to  the  Armed  Services  Procure 
ment  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  413, 80th  Congress) 
Provided,  That  such  additional  civilian  employee 
as  may  be  required  by  any  such  Governmen 
Agency  for  the  procurement  or  furnishing  of  sup 
plies  or  services  under  this  subsection  shall  not  b 
counted  as  civilian  employees  within  the  meaninj 
of  Section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pan 
Act  of  1946. 

(b)  When  reimbursement  is  made  under  sub 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  credited,  a 
the  option  of  the  Government  agency  involved 
either  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  util 
ized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to  the  appro 
priate  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  which  i 
current  at  the  time  of  such  reimbursement. 

(This  draft  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  th 
Budget.) 
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LO  Conventions  and  Recommendations  Sent  to  the  Senate 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  President  on  February  2  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  Senate  and  a  similar  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  provides  in  Article  19  thereof,  with 
respect  to  each  convention  and  recommendation 
adopted  at  a  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  that  "each  of  the  members  undertakes 
that  it  will,"  within  a  given  period,  bring  the  con- 
vention or  recommendation  "before  the  authority 
or  authorities  within  whose  competence  the  matter 
lies,  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  or  other 

action."  . 

In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  I  transmit  herewith,1  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  or  such  other  action  as  the 
Senate  may  consider  appropriate,  authentic  texts 
of  certain  Conventions,  an  Instrument  of  Amend- 
ment, and  Recommendations  adopted  at  recent  ses- 
sions of  the  International  Labor  Conference,  as 
follows : 

Convention  (No.  81)  concerning  labor  inspection 
in  industry  and  commerce ;  . 

Convention  (No.  82)  concerning  social  policy  m 
non-metropolitan  territories ; 

Convention  (No.  83)  concerning  the  application 
of  international  labor  standards  to  non-metro- 
politan territories ; 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  schedule 
to  Convention  (No.  83)  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  international  labor  standards  to  non-metro- 
politan territories ;  . 

Convention  (No.  84)  concerning  the  right  of  as- 
sociation and  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
non-metropolitan  territories ; 

Convention  (No.  85)  concerning  labor  inspec- 
torates in  non-metropolitan  territories; 

Convention  (No.  86)  concerning  the  maximum 
length  of  contracts  of  employment  of  indigenous 
workers ; 

Recommendation  (No.  81)  concerning  labor  in- 
spection; and 

Recommendation  (No.  82)  concerning  labor  in- 
spection in  mining  and  transport  undertakings. 

The  Conventions  and  Recommendations  listed 
above  were  adopted  at  the  Thirtieth  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva 
from  June  19  to  July  11, 1947.   The  Instrument  of 
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Amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  at  its 
Thirty-first  Session  held  at  San  Francisco  from 
June  17  to  July  10, 1948.  . 

I  transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  regarding  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
ventions, Instrument  of  Amendment,  and  Recom- 
mendation and  a  letter  of  December  3,  1948  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  regarding  those  documents.1 

I  am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transmit  the  above-mentioned  Conventions,  In- 
strument of  Amendment,  and  Recommendations 
to  the  Governments  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  or  other  action.  I  am  transmitting 
those  documents  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
appropriate  action  and  advice  with  respect  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory. 

I  am  also  referring  the  texts  of  the  Conventions, 
Instrument  of  Amendment,  and  Recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
February  0, 191$. 


De  Jure  Recognition  Extended  to  Transjordan 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  31] 

For  some  time  informal  and  friendly  relations 
have  existed  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Transjordan.  Consistently  with  its  feeling  of 
friendship  for  Transjordan,  the  United  States 
Government  has  supported  that  country  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  On  January  31  the 
United  States  Government  extended  de  jure  recog- 
nition to  the  Government  of  Transjordan. 

De  Jure  Recognition  Extended  to  Israel 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  31] 

On  October  24,  1948,  the  President  stated  that 
when  a  permanent  government  was  elected  in 
Israel,  it  would  promptly  be  given  de  jure  recog- 
nition. Elections  for  such  a  government  were  held 
on  January  25.  The  votes  have  now  been  counted, 
and  this  Government  has  been  officially  informed 
of  the  results.  The  United  States  Government  is 
therefore  pleased  to  extend  de  jure  recognition  to 
the  Government  of  Israel  as  of  January  31. 


1  The  accompanying  documents  are  not  here  printed. 
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Extradition  of  Hungarian  Refugees — Continued  from 
-page  197 

embezzlement  and,  by  carrying  abroad  some  pas- 
sengers against  their  will,  they  are  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  violation  of  personal  freedom. 

The  Hungarian  Government  propose  to  demand 
extradition  of  the  crew  by  the  American  military 
authorities,  Germany,  for  the  said  crimes. 

Meanwhile,  until  formal  request  for  delivery 
will  be  presented,  the  Hungarian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Legation 
were  good  enough  to  request  the  competent  Ameri- 
can authorities  to  proceed  to  the  arrest  of  the  said 
criminals. 

Reply  by  American  Legation,  Budapest 

As  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  probably 
aware,  two  crew  members  and  two  passengers  of 
the  Maszoviet  plane  which  on  January  4  landed 
in  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation  in 
Germany  elected  to  return  to  Hungary  and  de- 
parted from  Munich  at  1155  hours  on  January  12. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  remaining  crew  members  involved 
in  the  flight  of  this  plane  are  refugees  whose  ob- 
jective was  not  "embezzlement"  but,  it  appears, 
to  flee  from  political  oppression — an  act  which 
can  in  no  way  constitute  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  free 
peoples.  While  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
expressed  concern  at  the  alleged  crime  of  "viola- 
tion of  personal  freedom,"  which  the  Hungarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  defines  as  "carrying 
abroad  some  passengers  against  their  will,"  the 
United  States  Government  considers  that  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  personal  freedom  of  these  crew 
members  if  they  were  forced  involuntarily  to 
return  to  Hungary. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  its  traditional  position 
in  such  matters,  is  not  disposed  to  return  these 
persons  to  Hungary  against  their  will. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Liberia  and  United  States 
Raise  Legations  to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1,  1949] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Li- 
beria have  agreed  to  raise  their  Legations  in 
Monrovia  and  "Washington  to  the  status  of  Em- 
bassies. This  change  in  the  status  of  the  two  mis- 
sions will  become  effective  at  the  time  the  Ambas- 
sadors-designate of  the  two  countries  present  their 
credentials. 
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'Point  4"  and  Its  Relation  to  Existing  Technical  Assistance  Programs 

by  Ruth  S.  Donahue 
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Wide  interest  and  speculation  resulted  from 
'point  four"  of  the  President's  inaugural  address 
svhich  said  that  "we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
idvances  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
ireas."  Commenting  further  on  this  point  he 
stated  that  the  material  resources  which  we  can 
ifford  to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other  peoples 
ire  limited,  but  that  our  imponderable  resources 
in  technical  knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and 
ire  inexhaustible.  He  invited  other  countries  to 
pool  their  technological  resources  in  this  under- 
taking, emphasizing  that  the  facilities  of  the  U.N. 
and  its  specialized  agencies  should  be  used  when- 
ever practicable.  He  said  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  should  foster  capital  investment  in 
areas  needing  development,  and  added  that  "Guar- 
antees to  the  investor  must  be  balanced  by  guaran- 
tees in  the  interest  of  the  people  whose  resources 
and  whose  labor  go  into  these  developments."  His 
reference  to  guarantees  meant  assurances  by  for- 
eign governments. 

The  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
confer  with  other  agencies  in  outlining  an  ap- 
proach to  the  program.  Within  the  Department 
the  work  is  being  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Thorp.  The  first  general  interdepartmental  con- 
sultations have  been  held  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  augmented  by 
representatives  of  all  additional  agencies  with  a 
major  interest  in  the  program.  An  interdepart- 
mental steering  committee  of  eight  agencies  and 
departments  has  been  set  up,  under  Mr.  Thorp's 
chairmanship,  to  work  on  the  development  of  this 
program. 

In  later  press  interviews  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Acheson  made  further  comments  on  the 
plan.  The  President  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  long- 
term  project.  Mr.  Acheson  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram is  in  line  with  the  American  objective  of 
enabling  the  individual  to  attain  freedom  and  dig- 


nity and  fullness  of  life.  He  emphasized  that  it  is 
a  program  on  which  much  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  on  which  much  more  can  be  done  in  the 
future.  On  the  matter  of  government  capital, 
about  which  so  much  speculation  instantly  took 
place,  Mr.  Acheson  made  it  clear  that  the  emphasis 
would  be  on  U.S.  "skills"  rather  than  on  govern- 
ment funds.  He  pointed  out  that  the  President 
did  not  say  this  was  to  be  effected  with  govern- 
mental capital  and  added  that,  if  the  proper  con- 
ditions are  created,  the  reservoirs  of  private  capital 
that  may  be  tapped  are  very  great  indeed.  This 
ties  in  with  the  President's  mention  of  guarantees 
by  foreign  governments.  It  is  recognized  that 
technical  assistance  cannot  reach  its  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness before  it  is  supplemented  by  a  flow  of 
capital. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  aware  of  an 
increasing  manifestation  by  peoples  all  over  the 
world  of  their  desire  to  improve  their  economic 
conditions  by  the  use  of  more  American  technical 
knowledge.  The  Eca  has  increasingly  found  lack 
of  technical  competence  a  bottleneck  of  economic 
rehabilitation.  It  has,  under  present  legislation,  a 
$6,000,000  provision  for  technical  assistance  and 
is  requesting  more  funds  for  this  purpose  in  the 
coming  year.  The  Department  of  State  provides 
policy  guidance  for  two  major  programs  of  bi- 
lateral technical  assistance,  although  they  are  op- 
erating within  limited  budgets.  The  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  (Iiaa),  a  government  cor- 
poration, works  cooperatively  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  in  agriculture,  health  and  sanitation, 
and  education.  The  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  (Sec), 
composed  of  other  government  agencies,  carries  on 
cooperative  technical  assistance  projects  in  the 
basic  social  and  economic  fields  of  government  ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  the  Department  of 
State  administers  the  Philippine  Kehabilitation 
Program,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
ducts technical  assistance  programs  in  occupied 
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areas.  The  advice  of  American  technicians  fre- 
quently precedes  Export-Import  Bank  loans.  At 
a  recent  General  Assembly  meeting  in  Paris  there 
was  evidenced  a  great  interest  in  technical  assist- 
ance, and  about  $288,000  was  appropriated  for 
surveys  and  other  assistance. 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was 
chartered  by  Congress  as  a  wholly  owned  govern- 
ment corporation  in  August  1947,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  American  republics 
through  collaborating  with  the  governments  of  the 
other  republics  on  "technical"  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  public  health,  sanitation,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation,  and   related   fields.     It   was   authorized 
through  the  fiscal  year  1950  and,  unless  new  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  it  will  be  required  to  terminate 
its  activities  after  that  time.    Iiaa  programs  are 
carried  out  through  funds  provided  both  by  the 
United  States  and  the  local  governments,  with 
the  local  governments'  contribution  far  outweigh- 
ing United  States  funds.    The  result  has  been  a 
program  which  our  Ambassadors  in  Latin  America 
enthusiastically  endorse  and  which  is  administered 
in  a  nonpolitical  manner  and  has  survived  the 
many  recent  political  changes  in  Latin  America. 
Health  and  sanitation  projects  have  been  under- 
taken in  18  of  the  other  American  republics — all 
but  Argentina  and  Cuba.    It  is  now  active  in  14, 
withdrawal  from  4  having  been  necessitated  by  a 
shortage  of  funds.     Health  centers  have  been 
placed  in  operation;   hospitals  and   a  tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  constructed;  schools  of  hygiene, 
nurses'  homes,  nursing  schools,  laboratories,  dis- 
pensaries, and  clinics  established.    It  is  estimated 
that  these  activities  have  benefited  over  23  million 
people,  or  one  out  of  every  six  Latin  Americans. 
The  health  program  in  the  field  now  numbers  only 
127  U.S.  employees,  including  physicians,  engi- 
neers, and  nurses.    They  are  working  with  8,578 
nationals  of  the  cooperating  republics.    Approxi- 
mately 1,200  fellowships  for  study  in  the  United 
States  have  been  made  available,  and  more  than 
7,500    people    were   trained    in   Latin    America 
through  in-service  training  in  these  programs. 

The  Iiaa  educational  program  has  concentrated 
its  activities  in  the  field  of  elementary  education, 
secondary  education,  and  vocational  training.  In 
each  of  these  fields,  the  central  activity  has  been  the 
training  of  teachers.  In  the  past  six  years  coopera- 
tive programs  have  been  in  effect  at  various  times 
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in  14  countries  and  are  now  in  operation  in  7.  The 
elementary  education  program  deals  principally 
with  rural  education,  the  central  theme  being 
the  "community-centered"  school,  and  a  systeir 
whereby  a  group  of  10  to  20  schools  in  a  given  ares 
are  grouped  about  a  central  school,  from  whicl: 
emanate  the  services  of  supervision  and  adminis 
tration.  In  secondary  education,  Iiaa  has  aided  ii 
adjusting  academic  curriculums  to  meet  the  needi 
both  of  students  who  prepare  for  university  anc 
of  those  who  will  not  continue  beyond  the  sec 
ondary  school.  The  vocational  programs  diffe: 
from  country  to  country  and  include  basic  craft 
training  for  trades. 

The  Iiaa  has  not  had  the  funds  to  cooperati 
on  an  agricultural  program  in  each  of  the  repub 
lies,  and  cooperative  agricultural  programs  hav 
been  maintained  at  various  times  in  only  10  of  th 
republics  and  are  today  operating  in  only  4 — Pen 
Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  Costa  Kica.  However,  th 
program  in  Peru  reveals  clearly  what  can  be  don< 
An  agricultural  extension  service  has  been  intrc 
duced  on  a  country-wide  basis  stressing  moder: 
techniques.  Agricultural  machinery  pools  hav 
been  established ;  and  seeds,  fruit  trees,  and  insecti 
cides  distributed.  A  general  livestock  project  i 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  meat  shortage  and  irriga 
tion  systems  are  being  constructed. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientifi 
and  Cultural  Cooperation  was  created  by  the  Pres: 
dent  in  1938.  Its  program,  which  is  long-rang 
calls  for  cooperative  action  through  exchanges  c 
information,  skills,  and  knowledge  which  wi 
assist  in  the  intellectual  growth,  in  the  spread  c 
information  and  techniques,  in  the  handling  c 
economic  and  social  problems,  and  in  the  increas 
of  understanding  among  people.  Its  authorit; 
initially  for  operation  only  in  the  other  Amer 
can  republics,  was  subsequently  made  world-wid 
The  projects  undertaken  are  of  mutual  interest  1 
the  United  States  and  other  countries;  the  nee 
for  them  is  jointly  assessed;  terms  of  agreemei 
jointly  negotiated ;  each  government  contributes  1 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  and  the  benefits  ai 
of  mutual  advantage. 

The  fields  to  which  this  aid  is  extended  ai 
many.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  admh 
isters  one  of  the  largest  programs,  which  calls  f< 
development  of  crops  complementary  to  the  U.i 
economy  through  cooperative  agricultural  statioi 
and  extension  and  training  activities.    Agricu 
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ural  research  is  performed  at  field  stations,  local 
;echnicians  are  trained,  and  youth  and  adult  agri- 
mltural  education  programs  are  carried  on.  A 
sizable  program  is  conducted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
lautics  Administration.  Experts  are  lent  to  con- 
sult and  work  with  aviation  officials  in  other  coun- 
ties in  promoting  uniform  aviation  standards, 
mcouraging  the  provision  of  suitable  facilities  for 
iir  carriers,  developing  safety  regulations,  stimu- 
lating use  of  new  technical  instruments  and  equip- 
ment, and  developing  data  applicable  to  hemi- 
sphere defense.  Cooperative  weather  investiga- 
tions have  been  undertaken  in  some  countries,  and 
i  number  of  tide  stations  have  been  established  so 
that  predictions  are  now  made  of  tides  in  these 
ports,  and  data  exist  for  charting  and  engineering 
use.  Likewise,  magnetic  and  seismological  obser- 
vations are  made  under  one  of  the  programs  of  the 
[Interdepartmental  Committee.  Technical  assist- 
ance is  provided  in  the  development,  conservation 
and  management  of  fishery  resources,  and  surveys 
are  being  made  of  migratory-bird  resources.  Geo- 
logical investigations,  mining,  metallurgy,  and 
transportation  are  other  fields  where  projects  are 
in  operation. 

In  the  social  field,  cooperation  is  given  in  child 
welfare,  labor  standards,  vital  statistics,  public 
health,  and  social  security.  A  library  exchange  is 
another  feature  of  the  cooperative  program,  while 
educational  and  economic  research  programs  and 
anthropology  are  other  facets  of  the  work. 

Technicians  and  experts  are  loaned  for  various 
projects.  Financial  grants-in-aid  are  provided  to 
enable  professors,  specialists,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  exchange  professional  visits  for  work  and 
study  in  educational,  governmental,  and  private 
institutions. 

In  April  1946  the  President  signed  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act.  Training  of  Philippine 
nationals  in  U.S.  agencies  is  a  part  of  the  program. 
The  act  provided  that  up  to  850  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  designated  by  their 
President,  might  be  trained  in  the  United  States 
by  our  Public  Roads  Administration,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Public  Health  Service,  Maritime 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Weather  Bureau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Eca  regards  the  technical-assistance  provision 
of  its  legislation  as  of  key  importance  since  a  few 
thousand  dollars  spent  in  channeling  technical 
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"know-how"  to  the  places  in  Erp  countries  where 
assistance  is  needed  may  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing vastly  the  recovery  effect  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  for  commodities. 

Actually  technical  assistance  through  Eca  may 
be  obtained  by  the  participating  countries  in  two 
ways:  (1)  as  a  part  of  their  (Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation)  OEEC-approved 
programs  where  technical  assistance  is  usually  in 
connection  with  a  specific  plant  or  project  and  is 
charged  to  the  regular  Eca  country  allocations; 
and  (2)  special  aid,  not  a  part  of  the  OEEC-ap- 
proved  programs,  which  are  charged  to  the  special 
Eca  fund  for  technical  assistance. 

A  preliminary  survey  by  that  agency  suggests 
that  the  greatest  possibilities  for  technical  assist- 
ance through  Eca  lie  in  the  following  fields :  in- 
dustrial production ;  labor  relations,  conditions  of 
employment,  and  maximum  efficiency  of  labor ;  ag- 
ricultural production  and  marketing;  public  ad- 
ministration ;  and  economic  reporting.  There  are 
five  main  channels  through  which  technical  infor- 
mation and  assistance  may  be  made  to  flow  to  re- 
covery projects  in  Erp  countries :  (1)  experts  may 
be  sent  as  consultants  from  the  United  States  to 
a  participating  country,  or  from  one  Erp  country 
to  another;  (2)  individuals  or  teams  from  Erp 
countries  may  come  to  the  United  States  to  study 
methods  and  to  acquire  technical  information  of 
value  in  resolving  difficulties  in  their  countries; 
(3)  individuals  or  delegations  from  one  Erp  coun- 
try may  visit  other  Erp  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  successful  practices,  acquiring  techni- 
cal information,  and  exchanging  experience  on 
how  to  improve  operations  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries; (4)  Erp  countries  may  seek  advice  and  as- 
sistance from  international  organizations,  such  as 
the  Ilo,  Fao,  Unesco,  and  U.N.;  and  (5)  Oeec 
may  set  up  programs  to  bring  together  Europeans 
with  Europeans,  or  Europeans  with  Americans  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  technical  assistance 
needed  for  the  greatest  effectiveness  of  the  recovery 
program.  Eca  missions  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
proposed  projects  with  the  participating  countries 
and  forward  proposals  to  Eca  in  Paris  and 
Washington. 

An  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  in  the 
technical  assistance  field  that  has  come  out  of  Eca 
is  the  Anglo-American  Council  of  Productivity, 
which  was  established  on  the  initiative  of  Eca 
Administrator  Hoffman  and  U.K.  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  Cripps.  In  carrying  out  its  func- 
tion of  increasing  British  industrial  productivity, 
the  Council  has  established  a  number  of  commit- 
tees. One  of  these  concerns  plant  visits  and  ex- 
change of  production  techniques.  It  will  make 
arrangements  for  American  consultants  to  visit 
selected  areas  of  British  industry  and  advise  with 
the  British  as  to  improved  production  techniques 
which  might  be  adopted.  It  will  also  organize 
visits  of  British  employees  to  study  American 
plants.  About  525  British  factory  managers,  plant 
supervisors,  and  workers  will  come  to  the  U.S. 
during  1949  to  study  American  production  meth- 
ods. Other  committees  have  been  set  up  to  exam- 
ine and  study  the  level  of  the  British  productive 
plant  and  power  and  determine  whether  the  rate 
is  increasing  or  declining  in  relation  to  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  British  economy ;  to  examine 
the  problem  of  measuring  productivity  in  the  U.S. 
and  U.K.;  to  look  into  specialized  production  of 
parts  and  components ;  and  to  study  the  types  of 
information  that  would  spur  productivity  among 
managers  and  workers. 

Many  types  of  technical  assistance  are  now  avail- 
able through  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies 
such  as  Who,  Ilo,  Fao,  and  the  International 
Bank.  Technical  missions  or  teams  of  experts 
can  be  organized  and  sent  to  countries  requesting 
such  service.  Certain  types  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies can  be  provided  to  meet  urgent  needs.  In 
some  cases  nationals  of  member  countries  can  be 
provided  with  opportunities  for  training  at  home 
or  abroad.  International  conferences  or  commit- 
tees can  be  convened  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  for  advice  on  particular  subjects. 
Information  on  special  studies  of  resources  and 
their  utilization,  techniques  of  development, 
sources  of  information,  and  other  questions  aris- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  development  process  can 
be  made  available.  As  an  example,  the  U.N.  re- 
cently arranged,  at  the  request  of  the  Haitian 
Government,  a  technical  mission  to  Haiti  to  study 
conditions  and  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing economic  development. 

The  U.N.  has  sent  out  many  technical  missions  to 
other  countries,  some  advisory  and  some  educa- 
tional. Many  of  the  missions  to  date  have  under- 
taken only  to  advise  governments  on  technical 
questions;  a  few  have  been  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  provision  of  technical  training;  and  a 
number  have  provided  both  technical  advice  to  the 
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governments  and  demonstrations  or  lectures  to 
individuals  in  particular  fields. 

In  the  past,  assistance  through  equipment  and 
supplies  has  been  furnished  to  meet  particularly 
urgent  needs,  such  as  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, laboratory  and  teaching  equipment,  and 
seeds.  It  has  also  included  urgently  needed 
publications. 

A  substantial  amount  of  assistance  is  available  ir 
the  form  of  technical  information  and  analyses  dis^ 
seminated  through  international  clearance  centers 
periodic  or  occasional  publications  on  particulai 
aspects  of  economic  development,  and  laboratories 
for  the  investigation  of  particular  problems. 

In  addition  to  technical  training  providec 
through  missions,  the  international  organization! 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  measures  to  increasi 
opportunities  for  international  training.  Thei 
have  obtained  or  provided  fellowships  for  stud] 
abroad ;  made  provision  for  in-service  training  o: 
the  nationals  of  member  states;  set  up  regiona 
schools  and  courses  of  instruction;  and  have  ini 
tiated  arrangements  for  international  exchange  o 
research  personnel. 

Unesco  has  taken  steps  to  promote  exchange  o 
technical  research  personnel  by  setting  up  a  Bu 
reau  for  the  Exchange  of  Persons  and  also  b; 
establishing  Field  Science  Cooperation  Offices  a 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Cairo,  Nanking,  and  New  Delh 
for  contact  in  science  and  research. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  above  it  is  propose* 
to  conduct  additional  regional  schools  and  semi 
nars,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  am 
agriculture;  coordinate  fellowship  programs  t 
make  them  more  effective ;  and  study  the  barrier 
impeding  the  interchange  of  persons  between  am 
among  nations. 

For  exchange  of  technical  information,  inter 
national  conferences  have  proved  useful.  This  i 
exemplified  by  the  World  Statistical  Congress,  th 
International  Meeting  on  Tropical  Housing,  an 
the  International  Conference  on  Balance  of  Paj 
ments  Statistics.  A  future  conference  is  schedule 
on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  resource; 
In  addition,  there  is  an  exchange  of  technical  infoi 
mation  through  the  regional  commissions  o 
Ecosoc. 

The  economic  agreement  of  Bogota  assigned  t 
the  inter- American  Ecosoc  the  task  of  arrangin 
for  and  providing  technical  assistance  to  membe 
states.  Plans  are  now  in  process  by  the  IaEcosc 
for  the  expansion  of  this  work. 
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rhe  American  Farmer  and  the  ITO  Charter 


BY  NORMAN  BURNS1 
Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 


The  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
sation (Ito)  was  drawn  up  by  representatives  of 
54  countries  during  the  four-month  United  Na- 
ions  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  at 
Habana,  Cuba,  in  the  winter  of  1947-48.  This 
conference  climaxed  over  two  years  of  intensive 
international  negotiations,  by  the  major  trading 
countries,  in  preparing  the  charter. 

The  Ito  charter  does  two  things.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  code  of  principles  and  rules  of  fair  dealing 
that  countries  voluntarily  agree  to  follow  in  their 
conduct  of  trade  with  each  other.  It  would  create 
an  organization,  composed  of  all  governments  that 
accept  the  charter,  to  help  them  carry  out  these 
principles  and  rules  in  actual  practice.  The  basic 
principle  of  the  charter  is  that  countries,  by  agree- 
ing in  advance  upon  definite  procedures,  can  work 
together  to  solve  their  common  problems  so  as  to 
expand  world  trade  and  hasten  world  economic 
recovery. 

The  charter  is  a  means  of  avoiding  economic 
warfare.  It  was  born  of  prewar  experience,  when 
the  60-odd  countries  of  the  world,  with  different 
economic  structures,  problems,  and  objectives, 
each  attempted  to  solve  its  own  problems  heed- 
less of  the  effect  of  its  actions  upon  the  economies 
of  the  others.  The  result  was  economic  strife 
that  "dried  up"  international  trade  in  the  1930's, 
that  created  economic  distress  and  unemployment 
in  many  countries,  and  that  contributed  much  to 
the  economic  and  political  instability  and  the 
steadily  mounting  political  tensions  that  led  to 
World  War  II.  Unilateral  action  has  shown  by 
the  hard  test  of  actual  experience  that  it  will  not 
work ;  it  leads  to  disaster. 

In  the  world  of  the  future,  with  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  pressures  upon  limited  resources, 
and  with  the  development  of  ever  more  powerful 
instruments  of  destruction,  the  consequences  of 
economic  conflict  would  be  even  more  severe  than 
in  the  past.  The  cost  of  economic  conflict  would 
be  so  great,  in  terms  of  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  human  suffering,  the  hazards  so  great  in  terms 
of  preserving  democracy  and  peace,  that  some  bet- 
ter and  safer  method  of  handling  international 
economic  problems  must  be  found. 

This  conviction  was  the  driving  force  in  the 
minds  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  coun- 
tries who  forged  the  charter.  They  sought  to 
establish  a  trading  pattern  based  upon  concerted 
action  that  would  expand  world  trade,  production, 
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and  consumption — and  that  would  lay  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  world  political  stability  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  charter  will  be  submitted  shortly  by  the 
President  to  Congress  for  decision  as  to  action  by 
this  country.  It  will  go  into  effect  for  the  ratify- 
ing countries  when  20  countries  have  joined. 
Australia  has  already  ratified  it,  contingent  upon 
its  being  put  into  effect  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Other  countries  are  await- 
ing action  by  the  United  States. 

American  Farmers'  Stake  in  ITO  Charter 

The  Ito  charter  is  an  integral  part  of  our  over- 
all foreign  economic  program.  If  adopted  and 
put  into  actual  operation  by  many  countries,  it  can 
contribute  materially  to  the  over-all  objectives  of 
our  economic  foreign  policy.  The  American 
farmer  has  a  vital  stake  in  these  objectives  and 
thus  in  the  Ito  charter.  .     . 

First,  American  farmers  have  a  stake  m  inter- 
national cooperation  as  a  basis  for  world  political 
stability.  The  charter  contributes  to  that  goal. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  international  economic 
cooperation.  It  offers  definite  procedures  and  an 
organization  for  carrying  out  such  cooperation. 

United  States  action  will  determine,  in  large 
measure,  whether  other  countries  accept  or  reject 
this  instrument  of  cooperation.  The  United 
States  has  become  the  economic  giant  of  the  world. 
What  this  country  does,  affects  the  lives,  thoughts, 
and  hopes  of  the  Italian  factory  worker  using 
American  cotton  to  make  cloth,  of  the  English  city 
dweller  consuming  American  meat,  of  the  Congo 
copper  miner  selling  metal  to  America,  of  the 
Australian  wheat  farmer  competing  with  us  in 
world  markets.  Not  only  in  the  economic  but  also 
in  the  political  and  moral  sphere,  American  lead- 
ership exerts  decisive  influence  in  the  world  today. 
In  our  democracy,  American  farmers  share  in  that 
leadership  and  have  it  within  their  power  to  help 
shape  the  future  course  of  world  events— forward 
toward  international  cooperation. 

Second,  American  farmers  have  a  stake  in 
strengthening  the  economic  foundation  of  world 
democracy.     The  Charter,  in  con j  unction  with  our 


'A  paper  presented  before  the  eleventh  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Farm  Institute  on  "American  Agri- 
culture in  World  Affairs",  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Feb.  18-iy, 
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other  foreign  economic  programs,  contributes  to 
that  goal.  Democracy  rests  upon  an  economic 
foundation.  We  have  seen  how  economic  distress, 
poverty,  and  social  confusion  breed  totalitarianism 
and  dictatorships.  People  living  on  the  brink  of 
economic  insecurity  have  little  chance  to  widen 
their  political  liberties. 

The  charter  complements  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  in  strengthening  the  world  economic 
foundation.  The  Eep  was  launched  to  put  the 
Western  European  democracies  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis  by  1952.  The  19  densely  populated 
Erp  countries,  with  a  population  double  and  an 
area  one  half  that  of  the  United  States,  must  im- 
port large  quantities  of  raw  materials  to  supple- 
ment their  own  inadequate  resources.  They  pay 
for  these  imports  by  exporting  manufactured 
products.  In  the  fiscal  year  1948-49,  the  19  Eep 
countries  plan  to  export  6.2  billion  dollars  to  the 
outside  world  (as  compared  to  8  billion  dollars  in 
1938) ,  or  about  one  half  as  much  as  their  imports 
from  the  outside  world  in  1948^9.  To  become 
self-supporting  by  1952-53,  they  believe  they  must 
export  10.6  billion  dollars  to  the  outside  world 
(i.e.,  to  countries  other  than  themselves,  or  their 
dependent  colonies — assuming  their  imports  from 
the  outside  world  at  12.8  billion  dollars  in  1952-53 
and  allowing  for  expected  increases  in  their  own 
production,  trade,  and  invisible  income ;  all  figures 
in  1948^9  dollars) .  This  means  that  other  coun- 
tries must  buy  more  European  products  if  Europe 
is  to  become  eventually  self-supporting. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  good 
world  markets  is  thus  indispensable  to  the  long- 
run  success  of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
For,  if  Europe  cannot  stay  on  its  feet  after  emer- 
gency American  aid  ends,  our  efforts  and  sacrifices 
will  have  been  in  vain.  The  charter,  by  establish- 
ing a  code  of  fair  dealing  in  international  trade, 
and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program, 
by  promoting  a  reduction  of  world-trade  barriers, 
attempt  to  establish  a  trading  pattern  that  makes 
for  good  world  markets.  In  so  doing,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  prospect  of  an  eventual  self-support- 
ing Europe  and  to  an  improvement  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  democracies. 

Third,  American  farmers  have  a  stake  in  free 
private  enterprise  as  opposed  to  governmental 
regimentation.  The  charter  benefits  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  in  various  ways.  Its  rules  limit 
the  sphere  of  action  of  governments  to  interfere 
with  the  competitive  flow  of  trade  by  restricting 
their  liberty  to  increase  tariffs  and  preferences,  or 
to  impose  quotas  and  other  governmental  restric- 
tions, except  in  certain  agreed-upon  circumstances. 
The  charter  requires  countries  to  negotiate  for  a 
reduction  of  such  governmental  barriers.  The 
charter  requires  governments  engaged  in  state 
trading  to  conduct  their  international  trade  on 
the  basis  of  commercial  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations.   The  charter,  by  averting  economic 
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warfare,  helps  to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  other  countries,  thereby  reducing  their  need  for 
governmental  controls.  Depressions  perpetuate 
government  controls. 

The  Communists  realize  clearly  that  the  charter 
benefits  private  competitive  trade.  Mr.  Arutiun- 
ian,  representing  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, August  11,  1948,  charged  that  the  charter 
would  "secure  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  market"  and  would 
"exert  pressure  on  countries  practicing  state- 
controlled  trade". 

Fourth,  American  farmers  have  an  important 
stake  in  maintaining  a  thriving  United  States  for- 
eign trade.    The  charter  contributes  to  that  goal, 

United  States  agricultural  production  has  in- 
creased more  than  one  third  in  volume  since  1939 
We  need  good  domestic  and  foreign  markets  to  ab- 
sorb the  output.  Approximately  one  tenth  of  our 
total  domestic  agricultural  output  is  sold  abroad 
For  some  products,  such  as  wheat,  cotton,  dried 
fruits  and  tobacco,  exports  take  from  one  fourth  tc 
one  half  of  our  production. 

The  domestic  market  for  farm  products  is  in 
fluenced  by  the  level  of  industrial  activity  whicl: 
depends,  in  part,  upon  exports.  One  tenth  of  oui 
total  industrial  production  is  exported ;  in  certair 
industries,  such  as  industrial  machinery,  electrica 
equipment,  office  equipment  and  automobiles,  th< 
proportion  is  much  larger.  The  Department  oi 
Labor  estimated  that  in  the  first  half  of  194' 
(latest  statistics)  2.4  million  nonagricultura 
laborers,  representing  5.6  percent  of  the  total  non 
agricultural  employment  in  the  United  States 
were  dependent  upon  exports  for  their  jobs 
Since  wage  levels  are  higher  in  export  industries 
exports  meant  a  better  market  for  American  f arn 
products.  Farmers  and  city  workers  are  interde 
dependent;  they  prosper  together  or  not  at  all 
Loss  of  the  export  market,  for  either  agricultura 
or  industrial  products,  would  reverberate  through 
out  the  whole  domestic  economy. 

The  United  States  cannot  export  without  im 
porting.  In  1947,  United  States  total  export! 
amounted  to  14.3  billion  dollars  and  total  import! 
to  5.6  billion  dollars  (estimates  for  1948  are  12.1 
billion  dollars  and  6.9  billion  dollars,  respectively) 
We  need  imports  to  maintain  a  healthy  competitivi 
economy.  Import  competition  helps  to  preven 
monopolies  and  economic  stagnation.  We  nee< 
imports,  also,  because  the  huge  American  indus 
trial  machine  cannot  operate  at  present  levels— 
cannot  maintain  present  employment  and  presen 
urban  demand  for  farm  products — without  im 
ported  materials,  particularly  various  minerals  o: 
which  our  domestic  reserves  are  being  rapidly  de 
pleted.  The  United  States  imports  substantia 
quantities  of  "complementary"  agricultural  prod 
ucts,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  bananas,  and  s< 
forth,  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  presen 
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standard  of  living.  As  regards  competitive  agri- 
cultural products,  our  exports  were  slightly  larger 
than  imports  before  the  war  and  have  been  about 
twice  as  large  as  imports  since  the  war.  In  1947, 
United  States  total  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  valued  at  3.4  billion  dollars  and  imports 
of  competitive  so-called  "supplementary"  agricul- 
tural products  at  1.4  billion  dollars.  This  indicates 
both  the  competitive  strength  of  the  American 
farmer  relative  to  foreign  farmers,  and  also  the 
importance  to  the  American  farmer  of  our  export 
markets. 

Basic  Provisions  of  the  ITO  Charter 

What  are  the  basic  provisions  of  the  charter 
which,  if  put  into  operation  by  many  countries, 
will  promote  an  expansion  of  world  trade? 

Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers.  Perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  principle  is  that  members  agree  to 
negotiate  with  each  other  to  reduce  artificial  trade 
barriers.  This  does  not  mean  that  members  must 
adopt  free  trade  or  that  they  must  reduce  tariffs 
on  an  arbitrary  "straight  across  the  board"  basis. 
It  does  mean  that  each  member  must  negotiate 
with  the  others,  on  a  selective  product-by-product 
basis,  to  reduce  tariff  rates  on  individual  products 
in  accordance  with  its  own  calculated  national 
advantage.  Each  country  decides  what  it  will 
grant  in  the  light  of  what  it  gets  from  the  other 
countries.  This  is  precisely  what  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  since  1934  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Under  this  procedure,  countries  may  cooperate 
in  a  practical  way  to  reduce  world  trade  barriers 
so  trade  will  expand  along  normal  market  chan- 
nels. This  reverses  the  process  of  trade  shrink- 
age that  occurred  before  the  war  when  each  coun- 
try raised  its  tariffs  to  curtail  its  imports,  thereby 
provoking  other  countries  to  similar  actions  that 
shut  out  its  exports.  . 

Countries  have  already  demonstrated  their  will 
to  carry  out  this  provision.    Twenty-three  coun- 
tries cooperated  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  at  Geneva  in  1947  to  reduce,  or 
bind  against  increase,  tariff  rates  on  45,000  indi- 
vidual items  accounting  for  over  one  half  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  world.    This  agreement, 
already  in  effect  for  all  of  the  23  countries  except 
one,  includes  the  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
pire countries,  France,  Benelux,  Norway,  Czecho- 
slovakia, China,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Lebanon  and  Syria. 
Thirteen  more  countries  have  agreed  to  meet  with 
the  original  23  for  further  reductions  of  world- 
trade  barriers  at  Annecy,  France,  in  April  1949. 
The  charter  favors  a  broad  expansion  of  trade, 
but  it  recognizes  that  in  some  cases  an  abnormal 
increase  in  imports  of  a  particular  product  might 
disrupt  the  domestic  economy.    At  the  suggestion 
of  the  United  States,  it  contains  an  "escape  clause  , 
similar  to  that  in  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
which  says  that  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  cir- 
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cumstances,  imports  of  a  particular  commodity 
enter  this  country  in  such  abnormally  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry,  the  United  States  (or 
other  member  country)  would  be  free  to  with- 
draw the  concession.  Such  action  does  not  require 
the  consent  of  the  other  affected  country.  Advance 
consultation  with  the  affected  country  is  pre- 
scribed, if  time  permits,  but  in  emergency  cases 
action  may  be  taken  without  consultation.  How- 
ever, if  we  should  withdraw  a  concession,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  charter  permit  the  other  affected 
country  to   withdraw   an  equivalent  concession 

from  us.  .        .     .  1    . 

Non-discrimination.    Another  basic  principle  is 
that  members  must  not  discriminate  against  the 
trade  of  each  other,  except  in  certain  previously 
agreed-upon  cases.    The  charter  opposes  discrimi- 
nation because  it  makes  for  unfriendly  interna- 
tional relations.    When  governments  discriminate 
for  or  against  the  trade  of  a  particular  country,  it 
means  that  (a)  they  are  directing  trade  along  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  lines,  thereby  imposing  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  governmental  control 
over  private  trade;  and  (&)  they  are  diverting 
trade  from  normal  market  channels.    The  United 
States  believes  that  a  world  trading  system,  based 
upon  nondiscrimination  or  multilateralism,  un- 
der which  each  country  is  free  to  sell  in  the  best 
market  and  to  buy  from  the  most  economic  source, 
offers  the  best  long-run  possibility  for  a  maximum 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  world  production. 
The  charter  establishes  nondiscrimination  as  a 
guiding  principle  but  recognizes  that  immediate, 
rio-id  application  of  this  principle  would  not  be 
practical  in  all  cases.    In  these  cases,  the  charter 
limits  the  area,  and  establishes  procedures  for  the 
reduction  or  termination,  of  discriminations. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  and  United 
States-Cuban   preferential   systems,   where   sud- 
den action  would  disrupt  long-established  trade 
channels,  the  charter  requires  that  existing  prefer- 
ences be  not  increased,  and  that  countries  nego- 
tiate to  reduce  existing  preferences  on  individual 
items.     Such  preferences  were  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated on  hundreds  of  individual  items  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  1947.    A 
country    in    balance-of-payment    difficulty    may 
favor  imports  from  a  country  where  it  has  ade- 
quate supplies  of  foreign  exchange  (soft  currency 
country),   over   imports   from   another   country 
where  it  lacks  foreign  exchange  (hard  currency 
country).    There  is  no  practical  alternative,  be- 
cause otherwise  a  country  would  be  forced  to  limit 
its  imports  from  all  countries  proportionally  to 
the  level  of  its  imports  from  the  country  where  it 
is  shortest  of  foreign  exchange.     However,  the 
charter  requires  that  such  discrimination  cease 
when  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (in  which 
the  United  States  has  a  30  percent  voting  power) 
determines  that  the  country  is  no  longer  m  balance- 
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of-payment  difficulty.  The  Ito  may  authorize 
neighboring  countries  to  grant  each  other  limited 
preferences  on  individual  products  to  insure  an 
adequate  market  for  new  industries,  in  the  interest 
of  economic  development.  Tariff  preferences 
leading  to  a  customs  union  are  also  permissible. 

State  Trading.  Partly  as  a  result  of  war-time 
dislocations,  many  countries  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  state  trading  involving  government  own- 
ership and  operation  of  business  and  trade  enter- 
prises. The  charter  requires  governments  en- 
gaged in  international  trade  to  conduct  such  trade 
"in  accordance  with  commercial  considerations" 
and  not  to  discriminate  against  one  country  in 
favor  of  another  for  political  reasons.  Hereto- 
fore, governments  engaged  in  international  trade 
were  free  to  do  as  they  please ;  under  the  charter 
this  authority  is  restricted.  The  restriction  is  im- 
portant because  private  business  finds  it  difficult 
to  compete  in  international  trade  against  foreign 
governments  that  buy  and  sell  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical considerations  rather  than  market  price. 

Curb  on  Cartels.  When  private  companies  in 
different  countries  collaborate  to  allocate  markets, 
fix  prices,  or  restrict  production  and  sales,  the  ef- 
fects may  be  quite  as  burdensome  on  international 
trade  as  are  governmental  trade  barriers.  Cartels 
injure  farmers  who  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
manufactured  goods  controlled  by  them.  The 
charter  does  not  eliminate  cartels.  It  submits 
them  to  certain  restraints  which  limit  their  activi- 
ties more  strictly  than  in  the  past.  Members 
recognize  the  obligation  to  curb  cartel  activities 
that  restrict  international  trade.  A  member  may 
bring  complaint  before  the  Ito  that  certain  busi- 
ness practices  restrict  international  trade.  The 
Ito,  after  investigation  to  determine  the  facts,  may 
recommend  to  the  members  appropriate  measures 
for  curbing  such  practices.  Members  obligate 
themselves  to  take  full  account  of  these  recom- 
mendations in  acordance  with  their  own  legal 
systems. 

Economic  Development.  The  charter  recog- 
nizes the  far-reaching  importance  of  improving 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  When  two  thirds 
of  the  world's  population  is  undernourished  (as 
the  Fao  points  out)  and  resentful  over  their  fate 
in  the  present  scheme  of  things,  there  is  a  major 
threat  to  world  democracy.  An  improvement  in 
their  economic  well-being  will  help  them  and  us. 
The  United  States  sold  twice  as  much  to  Canada, 
with  a  population  of  12  million  people,  as  to  South 
America,  with  a  population  of  84  million  (pre-war 
trade). 

The  charter  establishes  the  principle  that  the 
developed  countries  should  cooperate  to  make 
available  capital,  equipment,  and  technical  know- 
how  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  who,  on  their 
part,  should  assure  just  and  equitable  treatment  for 
what  they  receive.  International  investment  stim- 
ulates  economic   development.    Members   deter- 


mine the  terms  upon  which  they  will  receive  or 
allow  such  investment  in  their  territories  (as  sov- 
ereign countries  always  do)  but  they  obligate 
themselves  to  give  "adequate  security  for  existing 
and  future  investments".  To  stimulate  economic 
development,  the  Ito  may  permit  underdeveloped 
countries  to  protect  their  infant  industries  and  to 
expand  local  preferences  to  enlarge  their  markets. 
At  a  member's  request,  the  Ito  may  furnish  advice 
on  the  best  programs  of  economic  development 
within  a  member's  territory. 

Commodity  Agreements.  American  farm  or- 
ganizations have  pointed  out  that  certain  crops, 
such  as  wheat,  which  are  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  by  many  small  producers,  are  often  in 
surplus  production.  This  causes  violent  price  de- 
clines and  a  resulting  shrinkage  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  producing  areas  for  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  other  countries. 

The  charter  establishes  a  procedure  for  making 
intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  on  such 
primary  commodities.  When  a  conference  of  all 
members  interested  in  a  particular  commodity  de- 
cides that  there  is  a  burdensome  world  surplus, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  normal  mar- 
ket forces,  and  which  causes  serious  hardship  to 
many  small  producers,  the  members  may  make  a 
commodity-control  agreement  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  production,  exports,  or  imports,  or  to 
regulate  the  price  of  that  commodity.  Exporting 
and  importing  countries  must  have  equal  vote  in 
the  agreement.  They  must  assure  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  meet  world  demand  at  prices  that  are  fair 
to  consumers  and  that  give  reasonable  return  to 
producers.  Commodity-control  agreements  are 
limited  to  five  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  another 
five  years,  and  their  terms  must  be  public.  Nego- 
tiations are  now  in  process  for  a  commodity  agree- 
ment on  wheat. 

The  charter  permits  certain  other  types  of  com- 
modity agreements  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
or  to  assure  equitable  distribution  of  products  in 
short  supply,  with  less  rigidly-prescribed  proce- 
dure than  in  the  case  of  commodity-control  agree- 
ments. None  of  these  regulations  on  commodity 
agreements  restricts  our  authority  to  make  inter- 
national sanitation  and  health  agreements  on  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  products. 

Export  Subsidies.  When  one  country  subsidizes 
its  exportation  of  a  particular  commodity,  other 
countries  frequently  employ  similar  subsidies  to 
retain  their  share  of  the  world's  market  for  that 
commodity.  Thereupon,  importing  countries  fre- 
quently impose  quotas  or  countervailing  duties  on 
their  imports  of  that  product  to  protect  their  own 
producers  against  foreign  subsidies.  The  result  is 
economic  strife. 

The  charter  establishes  practical  rules  for  ex- 
port subsidies  that  are  fair  to  everyone.  A  coun- 
try may  use  either  export  subsidies  for  primary 
products  or  direct  producer  subsidies,  but  not  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  capture  more  than  its    equitable 
share"  of  the  world  export  market.    The  country 
itself  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  what  it  consid- 
ers an  "equitable  share"  of  the  export  market.    It 
another  member  complains,  the  Ito  decides  the 
"equitable  share"  on  the  basis  of  the  country  s 
share  in  a  previous  representative  period,  the  im- 
portance of  the  product  in  the  economies  oi  the 
producino-  and  consuming  countries  and  other  spe- 
cial factors.    Importing  countries  injured  by  an 
export  subsidy  may  protect  themselves  with  coun- 
tervailing duties.  '  If  a  country  uses  export  sub- 
sidies, it  must  agree  to  negotiate  with  other  coun- 
tries that  are  trying  to  make  an  intergovernmental 
commodity  agreement  to  deal  with  the  over-all 
maladjustment  between  world  supply  and  demand. 
These  provisions  are  important  to  American 
farmers  because  they  permit  the  United  States,  it 
it  desires,  to  continue  subsidization  of  agricultural 
exports  under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.     The  United  States  has  not  em- 
ployed export  subsidies  on  a  large  scale,  but,  un- 
der the  charter,  it  retains  the  right,  subject  to  the 
conditions  described,  to  use  them  when  necessary. 
Import    Quotas.     Many   European   countries, 
lacking  dollar  exchange,  use  import  quotas  to  re- 
strict their  imports  (U.S.  exported  four  times  as 
much  to  Europe  as  we  imported  from  Europe  m 
1948) .    These  import  quotas  handicap  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  charter  prohibits  import  quotas,  except  un- 
der certain  previously  agreed-upon  conditions. 
In  these  cases,  the  charter  establishes  an  orderly 
procedure  for  determining  when  quotas  may  be 
used,  how  they  may  be  used,  and  when  they  must 
be  terminated,  so  as  to  disturb  international  trade 
as  little  as  possible. 

Countries  in  balance-of -payment  difficulties  may 
use  quotas  to  keep  their  imports  within  their 
means  of  payment.  They  must  not  use  import 
quotas  for  this  purpose  after  their  balance-of -pay- 
ment difficulties  are  ended,  as  they  would  be  free 
to  do  in  the  absence  of  the  charter.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  determines  whether  a  coun- 
try has  balance-of -payment  difficulties. 

When  a  country  (such  as  the  United  States) 
has  a  domestic  crop-restriction  program,  it  is  not 
equitable  to  curtail  the  domestic  crop  but  to  permit 
unlimited  imports  to  capture  the  internal  market. 
For  this  reason,  the  charter  permits  import  quotas 
on  primary  products  when  necessary  to  enforce 
governmental  programs  either  to  restrict  domestic 
crop  production  or  to  remove  temporary  surpluses 
from  the  domestic  market.  Such  quotas  must  not 
restrict  imports  proportionally  more  than  the  do- 
mestic crop  is  restricted.  The  amount  of  the  quota 
must  be  public. 

The  charter  gives  scope  to  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  if  imports 
enter  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  or  under 
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such  conditions  as  to  materially  interfere  with 
domestic  crop-restriction  programs.  Section  22 
authorizes  import  quotas  in  conjunction  with 
domestic  price-support  programs,  but  the  charter 
would  not  appear  to  permit  quotas  for  such  pur- 
poses, unless  the  domestic  price-support  program 
is  accompanied  by  a  domestic  crop-restriction 
program.  .       . 

The  International  Trade  Organisation.  Char- 
ter members  agree  to  settle  their  trade  differences 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  charter  and  the 
decisions  of  Ito.  Of  major  significance  is  the  rule 
that  members  must  consult  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  Ito,  in  taking  any  action  that  affects  the  econ- 
omies of  the  others.  Thus,  the  Ito  will  serve  as 
a  permanent  forum  where  members  may  discuss 
and  settle  their  trade  disputes.  One  reason  why 
previous  world  trade  conferences  (such  as  the 
World  Economic  Conference  in  Geneva  in  1927 
and  the  London  Monetary  and  Economic  Con- 
ference in  1933)  failed  to  halt  economic  warfare 
was  that  they  did  not  create  any  regular  machinery 
to  handle  trade  problems  on  a  day-to-day  work- 
ing basis. 

The  Ito  will  be  composed  of  member  govern- 
ments, each  with  one  vote,  and  decisions  will  be  by 
majority  vote  in  most  cases.  The  Ito  will  not  be 
a  super-government;  national  governments  will 
make  the  decisions.  The  Ito  may  lead  countries 
towards  cooperation  but  it  cannot  force  a  country 
to  take  any  particular  action.  If  a  country  dis- 
likes a  decision  of  the  Ito,  after  appropriate  ap- 
peal and  60  days'  advance  notice,  it  may  withdraw 
from  the  Ito.  Thereafter,  it  would  not  be  entitled 
to  benefits  that  Ito  members  grant  each  other. 
Each  Ito  member  would  be  free  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  wished  to  extend  charter  privileges  to  the 
withdrawing  member. 

The  Ito  is  not  intended  to  be  a  static  organiza- 
tion but  rather  a  body  to  handle  problems  as  they 
arise  in  the  light  of  changing  world  conditions. 
The  charter,  like  the  United  States  Constitution, 
has  a  procedure  for  amendments.  It  provides 
also  for  a  general  review  of  the  charter  withm 
five  years  after  its  coming  into  force. 

The  charter  provides  for  Ito  consultation  with 
private  international  organizations  to  assure  that 
the  Ito  will  develop  along  practical  lines.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  consultative  arrangements  of 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Agriculture  Pro- 
ducers (which  includes  in  its  membership  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Grange,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives) . 

Private  national  organizations  may  always 
present  their  views  on  Ito  questions  directly  to 
their  own  governments.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union  submitted  information  and  views,  during 
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the  public  hearings  held  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1947,  which  were 
utilized  in  formulating  the  United  States  position 
on  the  charter  at  the  Geneva  and  Habana  con- 
ferences. ^Representatives  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  served 
as  advisers  in  the  U.S.  Delegation  during  the 
Habana  conference  in  1947-48. 

Conclusions 

The  Ito  charter  will  soon  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  Congress  and  by  the  legislatures  of 
other  countries.  American  leadership  was  largely 
responsible  for  formulating  the  charter.  Our 
example  will  largely  determine  whether  other 
countries  adopt  it.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  the 
democratic  countries  shall  take  another  step  for- 
ward towards  the  calm  meadows  of  economic  peace, 
or  a  step  backward  to  the  old  battlefield  of  economic 
warfare. 

The  charter  offers  an  adequate  basis  of  economic 
cooperation  among  nations.  But,  it  can  work 
only  if  the  nations  of  the  world  want  it  to  work.  In 
the  past,  nations  have  not  found  it  easy  to  work  to- 
gether, even  when  they  willed  to  do  so.  The  diffi- 
culties were  varied  and  complex.  Nor  will  these 
difficulties  and  problems  disappear  in  the  future. 
But  surely  whatever  hope  there  is  of  coping  with 
these  difficulties  in  the  future  must  come  from 
courageous  positive  action  rather  than  from  pessi- 
mistic surrender.  There  is  truth  in  the  old  folk 
saying:  "He  that  counts  all  bolts  in  the  plough 
will  never  yoke  her.  He  that  counts  all  costs  will 
never  put  the  plough  in  the  earth.  He  that  sows 
may  reap  a  harvest". 

The  democratic  countries  have  shown  their  will 
to  cooperate  in  economic  matters.  Fifty-four 
countries,  representing  widely  different  economic 
systems,  have  agreed  upon  the  text  of  the  Ito 
charter,  the  most  comprehensive  code  of  commer- 
cial conduct  ever  formulated.  Twenty-two  coun- 
tries have  already  put  into  effect  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  most  com- 
prehensive attempt  ever  undertaken  to  reduce 
world  trade  barriers.  Thirteen  more  countries 
will  join  this  endeavor  in  further  tariff  negotia- 
tions next  April.  Nineteen  Erp  countries,  as 
stated  in  their  December  report,  have  worked  out, 
within  the  short  period  of  one  year,  a  program  of 
"cooperative  activity  unlike  anything  hitherto 
known  in  the  economic  relations  between  any 
group  of  independent  states". 

The  Ito  charter,  as  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clinton  P.  Anderson  said  at  the  end  of  the 
Habana  conference,  is  a  symbol  of  the  desire  of 
the  great  majority  of  countries  to  deal  with  inter- 
national trade  problems  in  a  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly fashion.  This  goal  is,  in  a  broader  sense, 
the  goal  of  the  American  farmer  and  of  American 
democracy. 


U.S.   Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural  Products 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Exports  of 
domestic  agri- 
cultural 
products 

Imports  of  agricultural 
products 

Year  starting  July 

"Supplemen- 
tary" (of 

kinds  similar 

to  those 

grown  in 

TJ.  S.) 

"Complemen- 
tary" (of 
kinds  not 
grown  in 
U.  S.  >) 

1929 

1,496 
787 
738 
2,  143 
2,836 
3,575 
3,445 
3,337 
2,771 

889 
419 
572 

1,  111 

1,030 
1,385 
1,443 
1,  181 
1,359 

1  010 

1933 

420 

1939 

667 

1944 

618 

1945.. 

855 

1946 

1,  328 

1947 

1,  417 

1947  Jan.-Oct 

1948  Jan.-Oct 

1,  103 
1,243 

1  E.  g.,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  silk,  carpet  wool,  spices,  bananas,  natural  rubber, 
etc. 

Source:  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade,  May  1948  and  January 
1949. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Production  and  Employment 


Year 

Agricultural 
production 

Farm  employment 

Acres 
harvested 

Index  1935- 
39=100 

Index  1935- 
39=100 

1000's  of 
workers 

Millions 

1929 

1939 

1947 

1948 

99 
106 
136 
138 

103 
98 
94 
93 

11,  289 
10,  740 
10,  761 
10,  671 

355 
322 
349 
351 

Source:  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  Agricultural  Outlook  Charts,  1947,  with  preliminary 
revisions  to  date  by  TJ.  S.  D.  A.  The  index  of  agricultural  production 
represents  volume  for  sale  and  home  consumption. 

Principal  U.S.  Agricultural  Exports,  1948 

(calendar  year) 


Product 


Dried  fruit  ' 

Wheat 

Cotton  i 

Tobacco  ' 

Food  fats,  oils 

Fresh  fruit 

Eggs 

Canned  fruit 

Dairy  products 

Canned  vegetables 

Corn 

Meat 

Fresh  vegetables.. 


Quantity  of  export 


497  million  lbs 

520  million  bu 

3,228  thousand  bales 

520  million  lbs 

468  million  lbs 

913  million  lbs 

195  million  doz 

86  million  lbs 

2,766  million  lbs 

100  million  lbs 

27  million  bu 

166  million  lbs 

175  million  lbs 


Percentage 

of  total 

TJ.  S. 

supply 

exported 


42.  9 

39.7 

28.  5 

26.5 

8.6 

4.4 

4.0 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.  2 


1  Indicates  crop  yr.  1947-48  instead  of  cal.  yr.  1948. 

Note:  Figures  for  dried  fruits,  canned  fruit  and  canned  vegetables  are 
processed  weight;  those  for  fresh  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  are  farm  weight; 
those  for  meat  are  carcass  equivalent;  those  for  dairy  products  are  milk  equiva- 
lent; those  for  food  fats  and  oils  are  fat  content  basis.  Canned  fruit  does  not 
include  juices.    Food  fats  and  oils  do  not  include  butter. 

Source:  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
transmitted  to  Congress,  Jan.  7,  1949,  p.  117. 
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West  Indian  Conference:  Third  Session 

BY  ELIZABETH  H.  ARMSTRONG 


The  West  Indian  Conference,  of  which  the 
Third  Session  was  held  at  Guadeloupe,  French 
West  Indies,  December  1-14,  1948,  is  one  of  the 
principal  auxiliary  bodies  of  the  Four-Power  Car- 
ibbean Commission,  a  social  and  economic  advis- 
ory body  of  which  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  France  are 
members. 

In  March  1944,  two  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  original  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission, the  First  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Barbados.  After  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion in  1945  by  the  inclusion  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  Second  Session  of  the  West  In- 
dian Conference  was  held  in  1946  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States.1  The  West  Indian 
Conference  is  the  only  international  conference 
participated  in  by  governments  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  colonies  and  overseas  territories  are  directly 
represented  and  in  which  the  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  dependent  peoples  are  freely  ex- 

The  Third  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence was  notable  for  the  fact  that  its  recommenda- 
tions were  cast  in  the  framework  of  concrete  real- 
ism.   The  recommendations  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  had 
been  of  a  far  less  specific  nature.    At  the  time  of 
the  First  Session,  the  Caribbean  area  was  only 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  dire  effects  of  the 
submarine  war,  which  had  sunk  or  immobolized 
shipping  and  almost  succeeded  in  disrupting  the 
commerce  of  the  area  and  starving  its  people.    As 
a  result,  the  recommendations  of  the  Barbados 
conference  called  for  drastic  measures  to  improve 
food     conditions,     interisland     communications, 
health,  and  trade.    Still  under  the  impact  of  war 
dislocation,    the    1946    conference,    held    at    St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
made  very  general  recommendations  on  a  large 
number  of  subjects,  such  as  agricultural  diversi- 
fication,   industrial    diversification,    trade    and 
transportation,  tourism,  soil  surveys,  and  health. 
In  the  period  intervening  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  it 
had  become  apparent  to  the  Caribbean  Commission 
that  the  agenda  of  the  1948  conference  would  have 
to  be  curtailed  and  made  more  specific.    As  a  re- 
sult, the  Commission  decided  that  the  main  theme 
of  the  Guadeloupe  conference  should  be  "Indus- 
trial Development  and  Economic  Productivity." 
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When  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
was  opened  by  the  French  Co-Chairman,  Pierre 
Pelieu,  on  December  1,  it  was  welcomed  to  Guade- 
loupe, by  Gilbert  Philipson,  Prefect  of  Guade- 
loupe,  who   expressed   the   gratification   of   the 
island's  population  that  Guadeloupe  had  been 
chosen  as  the  seat  for  this  Conference.     Ward 
Canaday,  the  U.S.   Co-Chairman   appointed  in 
October  1948  to  succeed  the  late  Charles  W.  Taus- 
sig, declared  that  the  West  Indian  Conference  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  leaders  of  the  many  is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean  and  provided  a  forum 
where  common  economic  and  social  problems  could 
be  discussed  and  recommendations  made  for  their 
solution.    It  was  also  a  council  table  where  men 
of  different  traditions  and  cultures,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  owing  allegiance  to  different 
governments,   could   pool   their   experience    and 
knowledge  and,  above  all,  their  good  will.    Mr. 
Canaday  stressed  that  the  Caribbean  Commission 
constituted  a  working  approach— a  regional  ap- 
proach—by which  the  four  metropolitan  govern- 
ments, the  territorial  governments,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  Caribbean  could  work  together  to  solve  mu- 
tual problems.    In  his  opinion,  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference  demonstrated  what  was  already  being 
done  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  past  and 
to  devise  new  techniques  for  the  future.    What 
could  be  more  important  to  the  lives  of  the  Carib- 
bean peoples,  Mr.  Canaday  added,  than  industrial 
development,     greater     economic     productivity, 
tourist  trade,   better  transportation,   and   more 
adequate  communications.    He  stressed  the  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico  in  particular  was  pressing  for- 
ward vigorously  to  industrialize  its  territorial 
economy.     Textile  mills,  paper  factories,  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  glass  products 
are  actualities  in  Puerto  Rico  today,  while  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  are  making 
active  strides  towards  the  solution  of  agricultural 
and  tourist  problems. 

The  opening  days  of  the  Conference  were  de- 
voted to  plenary  sessions  in  which  delegates  took 
the  opportunity  of  debating  the  secretary-general's 
report  on  problems  of  the  region  and  on  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  After  some  initial  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  all  the  items  on  the  agenda 
should  be  immediately  discussed  by  the  Conference 

1  "The  West  Indian  Conference,"  by  Elizabeth  H.  Arm- 
strong, Bulletin  of  May  19,  1946,  pp.  840-845.  _  Recom- 
mendations discussed  in  this  article  will  be  printed  in 
Documents  and  State  Papers  for  March. 
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as  a  whole  or  whether  they  should  be  referred  to 
committees,  it  was  decided  that  questions  which 
seemed  to  offer  the  possibility  of  a  simple  solution 
might  be  discussed  in  plenary  session  while  those 
of  greater  difficulty  would  be  sent  to  various  com- 
mittees to  be  set  up.  On  December  3,  the  follow- 
ing nine  committees  were  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  items  on  the  agenda  and  were  instructed  (1)  to 
clarify  and  summarize  the  issues  under  discussion 
and  (2)  to  draft  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions : 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
Trade  Statistics  and  Information 
Industrial  Development  Survey 
Regional  Development  of  Tourism 
Regional  Approach  to  Research 
Transportation  and  Communications 
Migration  of  Labor,  Labor  Conditions,  Organi- 
zation, and  Legislation 
Human  Rights 
Future  Conference  Agenda 

The  procedure  agreed  upon  for  the  establish- 
ment of  committees  operated  fairly  successfully 
throughout  the  Conference.  Certain  delegates 
from  the  British  West  Indies  felt  that  it  might  be 
wise  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  future 
functioning  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  to 
analyze  and  even  restrict  its  future  powers  and 
functions.  Similarly,  a  British  West  Indian 
Delegate  suggested  that  the  Conference  should  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  discuss  some  form  of 
Eca  for  the  Caribbean.  After  considerable  de- 
bate, however,  the  Conference  turned  down  these 
proposals.  The  question  of  human  rights,  which 
it  had  been  anticipated  would  create  considerable 
discussion  and  even  controversy,  turned  out  to  be 
the  only  one  actually  discussed  and  easily  disposed 
of  in  the  plenary  session  itself  without  the  creation 
of  a  committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions  of  the  commit- 
tees, each  committee  drew  up  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  were  subsequently  presented  to  the 
Conference.  Upon  adoption  by  the  Conference 
and  the  plenary  session,  these  resolutions  were 
editorially  revised  by  the  Conference  Drafting 
Committee,  subsequently  finally  adopted  by  the 
Conference  and  submitted  to  the  Commission  for 
consideration  and  adoption. 

THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES 

Committee  1 — Report  of  the  Secretary  General 

The  Committee  was  charged  by  the  Conference 
with  examining  the  report  of  the  secretary-general 
in  the  light  of  certain  fundamental  considerations 
that  the  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  Delegations 
raised  during  the  plenary  session  concerning  the 
alleged  disparity  in  the  rise  of  operating  costs  in 
the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  lack  of  any 
tangible  achievements  in  the  Commission  to  date. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  Committee  that  it  should 


review  the  future  field  of  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  due  regard  to  the  eventual  necessity, 
both  of  restricting  such  activities  to  matters  within 
the  effective  scope  of  the  Commission  and  of  di- 
recting such  activities  into  channels  most  effec- 
tively conducive  to  improving  the  real  welfare  of 
the  Caribbean  peoples. 

The  meetings  of  Committee  1  were  notable  for 
the  fact  that  the  four  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mission, on  request,  gave  their  views  concerning 
the  criticisms  of  the  Commission  and  clarified  the 
position  of  their  respective  governments  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  of  the  Commission.  The 
British  Co-Chairman,  Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  candidly 
stated  that  his  Government  was  concerned  not 
only  at  the  mounting  expenses  of  the  Commission 
but  also  at  its  lack  of  achievement.  In  his  opinion, 
the  Commission  and  the  secretary-general  had 
shown  a  certain  lack  of  realism.  The  Conference, 
for  its  part,  had  at  the  1946  session  made  recom- 
mendations which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  con- 
crete action,  although  the  Commission,  in  accept- 
ing these  recommendations,  had  not  adequately 
considered  their  full  implication.  The  British 
Co-Chairman  also  criticized  the  secretary-general 
for  what  he  termed  an  unrealistic  use  of  the 
limited  funds  and  personnel  available.  The 
Netherlands  Co-Chairman  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  an  avalanche  of 
recommendations,  the  Commission  secretariat  had 
clone  a  "remarkable"  piece  of  work  and  that  in 
general  his  Government  was  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  Commission  to  date.  The  French 
Co-Chairman  stressed  his  Government's  interest 
in  tangible  rather  than  necessarily  spectacular  re- 
sults. He  stated  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  illusion 
to  think  of  rapid  change  in  dealing  with  economic 
and  social  problems  and  particularly  stressed  that 
the  Commission  was  an  advisory  body  and  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  for  measures  which 
were  not  deemed  necessary  for  implementation  by 
the  metropolitan  governments. 

The  United  States  Co-Chairman  joined  the 
British  Co-Chairman  in  affirming  that  both  their 
respective  governments  continued  wholeheart- 
edly to  support  the  work  of  the  Commission  as 
an  advisory,  economic,  and  social  body  to  the  four 
member  Governments.  Mr.  Canaday  pointed  out 
that  the  Commission  had  been  established  during 
the  war  to  deal  with  vitally  important  problems 
then  affecting  the  Caribbean  area.  In  his  opinion, 
the  Commission  had  behind  it  a  solid  record  of 
achievement,  but  at  the  present  a  careful  review 
of  the  Commission's  program  and  an  allocation 
of  priorities  for  projects  in  the  order  of  their 
urgency,  were  needed.  The  United  States  Co- 
Chairman  particularly  stressed  the  necessity  for 
the  Commission's  submitting  clear,  concise,  and 
orderly  recommendations  to  the  member  Govern- 
ments. In  agreeing  with  the  other  three  Co- 
Chairmen  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  expendi- 
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tures  down  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  Commission,  the  United 
States  section  explained  the  United  States  prac- 
tice by  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorized  an  annual  expenditure  of  $142,000.  It 
was  further  explained  that  if  the  United  States  at 
any  future  time  should  be  asked  for  a  larger  con- 
tribution, such  a  contribution  would  require  new 
congressional  approval. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  discussions,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  14  resolutions.    Among  the  most 
important  of  these  were  the  following :  That  the 
secretary-general  and  his  staff  should  be  made 
solely  responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
next  Conference ;  that  part  of  the  time  of  the  next 
Conference  be  devoted  to  prepared  talks  by  recog- 
nized experts  on  subjects  of  general  regional  in- 
terest; that  the  Commission  should  continue  to 
appoint  to  permanent  positions  on  the  secretariat 
of  West  Indians  of  proven  ability;  that  before 
any  recommendations  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Commission  the 
secretary-general  should  be  required  to  submit  an 
estimate  of  the  administrative  and  financial  impli- 
cations of  undertaking  a  specific  project;  that  if 
any  project  depended  for  its  success  on  the  coop- 
eration of  one  or  more  governments  in  the  region, 
it  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  such  coopera- 
tion were  assured ;  and  that  in  the  future  the  secre- 
tary general's  report  should  set  out  specific  projects 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  specifically 
report  on  the  resulting  actions  taken  by  metropoli- 
tan and  territorial  Governments. 

Committee  2— Trade  Statistics  and  Information 

The  Second  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Confer- 
ence had  proposed  that  the  next  session  should  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  trade,  including  desirable  trade 
agreements  within  the  area.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  conferences  the  Caribbean  Eesearch 
Council  had  drawn  up  a  program  for  studies  and 
publications  concerning  trade  matters.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Committee  2  that  this  program  was  too 
elaborate  and  should  be  limited  to  major  topics. 
The  Committee  therefore  recommended  that  pub- 
lications already  under  way  should  be  completed 
but  that  a  number  of  proposed  new  studies  and 
publications  should  be  eliminated  as  unnecessary. 
Among  the  items  which  the  Committee  felt  should 
be  proceeded  with  were  reports  on  such  matters 
as  tobacco,  vegetables,  grain  crops,  meat  and  dairy 
products,  coconuts  and  copra,  bananas,  matches, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  also  decided  that  statistics 
should  be  reduced  wherever  possible  to  a  com- 
parable basis— that  is,  that  either  f.o.b.  or  c.i.f. 
values  should  be  used  throughout. 

Among  the  other  recommendations  of  Commit- 
tee 2  were  that  a  conference  of  customs  officers  and 
experts  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  statistical 
lists  should  be  held  in  the  future  and  that  the 
Caribbean  Commission  should  publish  an  annual 
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statistical  book  to  include,  inter  alia,  comparative 
trade  figures. 

Committee  3— Reports  on  Industrial  Surveys 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  question  of  industrial 
development  and  economic  productivity  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Commission  as  the  main  theme  of  the 
West  Indian  Conference  (Third  Session) .  In  the 
course  of  1947-48  the  four  national  sections  of  the 
Commission  had  prepared  four  separate  industrial 
surveys  concerning  their  respective  territories.  In 
addition,  an  over-all  report  had  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Luc  Fauvel,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nancy,  France. 

The  Fauvel  report,  which  was  to  provide  the 
basis  for  discussion,  had  undergone  unforeseen 
delays  and  was  not  available  for  consideration  by 
delegates  and  advisters  before  their  arrival  in 
Guadeloupe.     The  most  important  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  this  report  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Caribbean  policy  committee  and  an 
International  Caribbean  Bank.    The  objective  of 
the  proposed  policy  committee  was  stated  to  be 
the  coordination  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  Caribbean  area.    Dr.  Fauvel  argued  that  such 
a  committee,  having  secured  the  agreement  of  the 
territorial  governments  on  a  program  of  regional 
cooperation,  would  then  call  on  the  four  metropoli- 
tan powers  for  assistance  in  implementing  the 
program.    These  powers,  in  turn,  would  then  col- 
laborate on  financing  problems  of  common  interest 
and  in  enforcing  national  economic  agreement. 
In  regard  to  the  proposed  International  Caribbean 
Bank,  Dr.  Fauvel  was  of  the  opinion  that  regional 
cooperation  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  as 
soon  as  such  a  bank  was  able  to  dispose  of  large 
sums.    He  pointed  out  that  the  main  objective  of 
the  proposed  bank  would  be  to  make  loans  m  the 
interest  of  the  Caribbean  area  in  general  and  that 
its  economic  facilities  would  be  set  up  for  the 
Caribbean  region  as  a  whole.     It  is  obvious  that 
the  Fauvel  report  was  based  on  the  theory  of  a 
strong  "supranational"  bank  and  policy  committee 
which  would  be  able  to  enforce  their  decisions  upon 
the  entire  area. 

Of  the  four  reports  prepared  by  the  national 
sections,  the  British  contained  a  very  detailed  and, 
on  the  whole,  adequate  treatment  of  the  problem, 
while  the  Netherlands  report  was  confined  to  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Surinam.  The  United  States 
report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Kafael  Pico,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner, and  Thomas  Hibben,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  a  survey  of  industrialization  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.  It  stressed  the  economic  development  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
administration  to  the  present  time,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  industry  which, 
of  course,  has  progressed  further  in  Puerto  Rico 
than  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  territories.  The 
United  States  report  made  clear  that  it  was  still 
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too  early  at  the  present  time  to  judge  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  measures. 

The  discussions  in  the  Committee  were  long  and 
arduous.  The  cause  of  a  greater  degree  of  indus- 
trialization was  strongly  supported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Albert  Gomes  of  Trinidad, 
while  the  Vice  Chairman,  Theodore  Moscoso,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  argued  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Development  Bank.  The  majority  of 
the  delegates  from  the  British  West  Indian  terri- 
tories, however,  opposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Caribbean  Bank  or  a  policy  committee,  and  argued 
that  capital  for  the  industrial  development  of  the 
area  had  already  been  provided  by  the  metro- 
politan governments  or  could  be  procured  from 
the  International  Bank.  This  group  of  delegates 
was  inclined  to  disapprove  of  what  they  termed 
an  overemphasis  on  industrialization  as  the  sole 
means  of  solving  the  basic  problems  of  overpopu- 
lation in  the  area.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the 
area  needed  accomplished  trained  personnel 
rather  than  merely  "finance  or  risk  capital"  and 
stressed  the  view  that  industrialization  should  sup- 
plement rather  than  completely  supplant  agricul- 
tural activities.  They  felt  that  well-balanced  in- 
dustrial development  was  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  standards  of  living  in  the  area  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Caribbean  Commission  should  as- 
sist in  the  coordination  and  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial activities  of  the  area,  as  well  as  in  securing 
necessary  funds  for  the  territories  from  the  Inter- 
national Bank. 

When  the  recommendations  of  Committee  3 
were  discussed  in  the  plenary  session,  the  Confer- 
ence approved  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  committee  to  examine  and  coordinate  re- 
quests for  loans  from  the  International  Bank.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  research  branch  of  the 
Commission  secretariat  should  furnish  this  com- 
mittee with  necessary  technical  advice  and  that 
the  composition  of  the  committee  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission. 

On  the  question  of  the  proposed  Caribbean 
Development  Bank,  the  Conference  adopted  a  com- 
promise proposal  suggested  by  Chairman  Pelieu 
that  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  sources  of  hard 
currency  available  from  Eca  and  the  International 
Bank  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Caribbean  territories,  investigation  should  im- 
mediately be  undertaken  by  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Caribbean  Development  Bank. 

On  the  question  of  Caribbean  territorial  tariffs, 
the  Committee  also  recommended,  and  the  Con- 
ference accepted  suggestions  that  the  Commission 
should  elicit  the  views  and  obtain  the  support  of 
metropolitan  and  territorial  governments  and  the 
respective  legislative  bodies  for  the  reduction  of 
territorial  tariffs.  The  '  Committee  fully  sup- 
ported the  suggestion  of  Committee  2  for  a  con- 
ference of  Caribbean  customs  officers  and  experts, 
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and  suggested  that  the  Conference  agenda  be 
broadened  to  include  a  study  of  the  technical  steps 
necessary  to  lower  tariff  barriers  in  the  region 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  metropolitan 
governments  for  tariff  reductions  conducive  to 
permit  interterritorial  trade.  In  conclusion,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  should  be  urged 
to  discuss  and  explore  the  possibility  of  extending 
the  French  minimum  tariff  laws  effective  in  the 
French  Caribbean  territories  to  British  territories 
in  the  same  area. 

Committee  4 — Regional  Development  of  Tourism 

The  adoption  of  a  forward-looking  and  realistic 
program  for  the  development  of  tourism  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
discussions,  Committee  4  was  fully  conscious  that 
the  plan  developed  at  the  Brooklyn  Tourist  Con- 
ference (1946)  for  the  creation  of  a  Caribbean 
Tourist  Development  Association  with  a  total 
budget  of  $200,000  was  too  ambitious  a  program. 

The  Committee  proposed,  and  the  Conference 
later  adopted,  a  recommendation  that  the  funds 
already  paid  in  by  individual  members  be  re- 
funded and  that  a  new  effort  should  be  made  to 
organize  a  Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Asso- 
ciation on  a  smaller  scale  with  lower  contributions 
by  the  various  territories.  The  recommendations 
for  this  Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Associa- 
tion, with  a  total  budget  of  $50,000,  an  office  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  an  advisory  council  of  tourist 
experts  in  the  New  York  area,  were  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  necessity  of  the  present 
time. 

It  was  proposed  that,  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Associa- 
tion, an  interim  tourist  committee  would  gather 
information  regarding  available  tourist  facilities, 
statistics  on  tourism,  and  general  information  of 
interest  to  the  tourist  trade.  This  information 
would  be  distributed  to  travel  agencies  through  the 
auspices  of  the  advisory  committee  of  experts  in 
New  York. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Committee  also  made 
recommendations  that  the  Caribbean  Commission 
should  study  the  means  of  attaining  improved 
passenger-steamship  transportation  between  the 
various  territories  and  independent  republics,  and 
that  these  governments  should  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  a  tourist  reentry  card  for 
short-term  vacation  travel  anywhere  in  the  Carib- 
bean, thus  dispensing  with  passports  and  visas. 
The  Committee  requested  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Commission  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  15  percent  tax 
levied  on  all  transportation  tickets  between  the 
United  States  and  points  in  the  Caribbean  north 
of  South  America. 
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Committee  5— Research  Activities  and  Regional 
Approach  to  Research 

In  presenting  its  recommendations,  the  Commit- 
tee felt  that  its  work  would  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  if  it  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  Carib- 
bean Research  Council's  views  on  the  reports  con- 
cerning research  activities  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  by  the  secretariat. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  secre- 
tariat should  collect  and  collate  information  fur- 
nished by  the  various  territories  and  circulate  it 
among  the  territories  concerned.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  such  information  it  was  suggested  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  adopt  standard 
forms  and  questionnaires  conforming  as  closely  as 
possible  with  those  required  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  agencies. 

The  Committee  proposed  that  the  Commission 
should  engage  specialists  for  temporary  periods  to 
prepare  special  reports  on  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions and,  furthermore,  should  encourage  the 
undertaking  of  research  on  Caribbean  problems 
by  recognized  institutions,  private  foundations, 
or  professionally  competent  individuals. 

The  Committee  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Research  Branch  of  the  secretariat  should  be  care- 
ful to  present  concrete  recommendations  which 
would  be  both  practicable  and  applicable.  The 
Research  Branch  of  the  secretariat  was  urged  to 
work  in  accordance  with  the  priority  list  of  sub- 
jects for  research  of  importance  to  the  area  in 
general  and  should  particularly  direct  its  activi- 
ties to  those  subjects  which  had  been  previously 
neglected. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  preparation 
of  a  year  book,  giving  all  necessary  information 
on  research  organizations  in  the  Caribbean  area 
and  neighboring  countries.  In  all  cases  where 
necessary  research  establishments  did  not  exist  in 
the  territories,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Committee 
that  the  Commission  should  provide  assistance — 
either  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  such  territories 
its  own  experts  or  by  appealing  to  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees within  the  Research  Council  to  provide  or 
recommend  experts  able  to  help  in  the  particular 
field  of  work  required. 

Committee  6— Report  on  Transportation  and 
Communications 

Prior  to  the  West  Indian  Conference  (Third 
Session)  the  Commission  had  authorized  the  secre- 
tariat to  secure  the  preparation  of  a  report  on 
transportation  and  communications  by  Admiral 
Rennef  t,  a  retired  Netherlands  naval  officer.  This 
report  was  a  very  detailed  description  of  the  trans- 
port and  communication  facilities  existing  in  most 
of  the  area  at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared, 
and  included  a  short  section  containing  recom- 
mendations for  the  creation  of  a  Caribbean  Ship- 
ping Commission  as  a  standing  auxiliary  body  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission,  the  establishment  in 
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the  Caribbean  area  of  an  organization  to  deal  with 
aeronautical  telecommunication  facilities,  and  the 
creation  of  an  International  Caribbean  Schooner 
Owners  Association. 

While  recognizing  the  comprehensiveness  of  Ad- 
miral Renneft's  report,  the  Committee  and  later 
the  Conference,  recommended  against  the  creation 
of  new  and  separate  organs  for  shipping,  tele- 
communications, and  so  forth,  especially  in  view 
of  the  existence  in  this  field  of  such  international 
organizations  as  the  proposed  Imco  (Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization)  and 
the  already  established  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion   Organization     (Icao)     and    International 
Telecommunication  Union  (Pro).    It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  action  should  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
motion of  free  shipping  and  free  traveling  by  air  to 
and  from  the  Caribbean  area  through  the  removal 
of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  action  and  unneces- 
sary restrictions.    It  was  further  decided  that  the 
Commission  should  institute  investigations  into 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  VHF  telephone 
system  in  the  Caribbean  area,  and  that  standard- 
ized telegraph  rates  at  the  lowest  possible  levels 
should  be  introduced  wherever  practicable  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Committee  7— Migration  of  Labor,Labor  Conditions, 
Organization,  and  Legislation 

The  Committee  dealt  with  measures  for  improv- 
ing vocational  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as 
with  the  need  for  improving  labor  standards,  in- 
cluding health  and  safety  standards,  legislation  on 
freedom  of  association  for  workers  and  employees, 
and  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. The  work  of  the  Committee  was  consider- 
ably aided  by  a  report  on  "Population  Movements 
in  the  Caribbean  Dependencies,"  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  consultant  to  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission secretariat.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
opportunities  existed  for  redistribution  of  popula- 
tion within  the  Caribbean  area,  the  Committee  gave 
a  qualified  endorsement  for  the  recommendation 
in  the  Fauvel  report  that  the  Commission  should 
establish  a  Caribbean  employment  exchange. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  report  of 
the  Ilo  on  "Labor  Policies  in  the  West  Indies" 
should  be  studied  by  the  territorial  governments, 
and  that  measures  should  be  taken  by  each  terri- 
tory to  bring  its  legislation  into  conformity  with 
Ilo  standards,  particularly  in  regard  to  labor  in- 
spectorates. It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
secretariat's  preliminary  Digest  of  Labor  Legisla- 
tion and  Legislation  on  Health  and  Safety  in  In- 
dustry in  the  Caribbean  Territories  should  be  com- 
pleted and  circulated  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  urgent  need  for  expanded 
programs  for  vocational  training  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  territorial  governments  by  the 
Commission. 

There  was  considerable  enthusiasm  among  the 
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delegates  for  the  suggestion  that  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  West  Indies  should  take 
such  measures  to  make  their  facilities  available  to 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  area,  and  particularly 
that  the  Caribbean  Commission  should  ascertain 
from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  whether  it 
could  make  available  its  facilities  for  the  training 
of  students  from  other  Caribbean  territories  in 
the  industrial  arts  and  sciences. 

Committee  8— Report  on  a  Bill  of  Human  Rights 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Conference  it  had 
been  anticipated  that  the  question  of  whether  a 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  should  be  formu- 
lated for  the  dependent  areas  in  the  Caribbean 
would  be  an  issue  which  might  dominate  the  Con- 
ference and  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
troversial discussion.  Actually,  the  question  of 
human  rights  was  settled  amicably  in  the  Confer- 
ence without  reference  to  a  committee  and,  alone 
among  the  questions  discussed,  was  adopted  in 
plenary  session.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions, 
one  of  the  delegates  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ramos  An- 
tonini,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
made  an  able  speech  urging  that  the  West  Indian 
Conference  should  express  strong  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  of  Puerto  Rico 
already  contained  the  fundamental  principles 
mentioned  in  the  United  Nations  draft  declaration, 
but  that  Puerto  Rico  was  anxious  to  support  other 
Caribbean  territories  which  might  need  inclusion 
of  these  principles  in  their  legislation. 

The  resolution  on  human  rights  adopted  by  the 
Conference  took  note  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  drafting  of  an  international 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Pending  the  adop- 
tion of  this  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,2 
the  Conference  expressed  the  hope  that  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  Caribbean  territories  would  be 
guided  by  such  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
draft  declaration  as  had  not  already  been  incorpo- 
rated in  their  statutes  or  constitutions,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  declaration  had  been  finally  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  the  terms  thereof  would  be 
implemented  in  full  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Committee  9 — Future  Conference  Agenda 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  agenda 
for  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference, scheduled  to  be  held  in  1950,  should 
therefore  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  that  more 
conference  time  should  be  allotted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  secretary-general's  report,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  secretariat  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
vious Conference  had  been  implemented. 

It  was  decided  that,  in  addition  to  the  secretary- 


general's  report,  the  next  session  should  have  only 
one  new  major  subject  for  its  agenda,  i.e.,  the  agri- 
cultural problems  of  the  Caribbean,  and  that  this 
subject  should  be  treated  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  Soil  Conservation ;  (2)  Water  Control, 
including  Drainage,  Irrigation,  and  Potable 
Water  Supply;  (3)  Diversification  of  Farming, 
Crop  Rotation,  and  Improvement  of  Stock;  (4) 
Land  Settlement  and  Rural  Housing  (including 
amenities)  ;  (5)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Coop- 
eration;   (6)   Mechanization;  and  (7)   Labor  in 
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2  The  Declaration  was  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly sitting  in  Paris,  Dec.  10, 1948.  For  text  of  Declara- 
tion, see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  752. 
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The  West  Indian  Conference  was  fortunate  in 
enjoying  the  participation  of  observers  from  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Ilo,  as  well  as  from  the 
three  neighboring  island  republics  of  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Cuba.  Although  the  Caribbean 
Commission  has  no  organic  relation  with  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  obligated  by  its  agreement 
to  cooperate  closely  with  the  world  organization. 
The  United  Nations  observer  circulated  on  an  in- 
formal and  friendly  basis  among  all  the  delegates 
and  presented  them  with  a  comprehensive  bro- 
chure explaining  the  operations  of  the  principal 
organs  and  subsidiary  commissions  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Ilo  observer  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  committees  dealing  with 
labor  problems  and  his  advice  as  an  expert  in  these 
matters  was  much  sought  after  by  other  delegates. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When  the  Conference  closed  on  December  14, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  to  its 
accomplishments.  It  was  evident  to  all  present 
that  the  West  Indian  Conference,  as  such,  was  no 
mere  ephemeral  body  which  might  well  go  out  of 
existence.  In  fact,  there  was  a  widely  shared  be- 
lief among  Commissioners,  delegates,  and  advisers 
alike  that  the  West  Indian  Conference  would  con- 
tinue through  the  years  as  the  open  forum  where 
West  Indians  from  all  the  territories  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  could  meet  together  and  discuss  their 
problems  frankly  and  openly.  Those  participat- 
ing in  the  Third  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference were  conscious  of  a  general  determination 
to  transform  aspirations  into  achievements.  There 
was  a  desire  to  see  immediate,  concrete,  and  spe- 
cific results.  No  one  wished  to  see  the  fight  for  a 
better  life  in  the  Caribbean  buried  beneath  a  monu- 
ment of  resolutions  and  memoranda.  It  was  grati- 
fying that  the  Conference  agreed  upon  concrete 
proposals  concerning  such  vital  problems  as  in- 
dustrial development,  trade,  tourism,  labor  stand- 
ards, and  human  rights.  Those  attending  the 
Third  Session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  were 
convinced  that  the  social  and  economic  betterment 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  area  is  a  long-term 
process  requiring  a  great  deal  of  patient  work  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned. 
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[February  14-19]         Atomic  Energy 


Korean  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 

The  Security  Council,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning February  14,  decided  to  forward  to  its 
Membership  Committee  the  application  for  mem- 
bership received  from  the  Korean  Republic  (South 
Korea),  and  to  reject  a  communication  regard- 
ina  membership  from  the  "Democratic  Peoples 
Republic  of  Korea."     (North  Korea). 

The  favorable  preliminary  action  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Korean  Republic  was  voted  at  the 
Security  Council  meeting  of  February  15,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  opposed.  Ine 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  characterized 
the  government  of  the  Korean  Republic  as  being 
a  "puppet  regime"  established  by  "forced  and  fal- 
sified elections  held  under  harsh  police  terror, 
and  charged  the  United  States  with  seeking  to 
use  it  as  a  strategic  military  base. 

In  reply,  Ambassador  Austin  referred  to  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
December  1948,  by  a  vote  of  48-6,  which  recognized 
the  Republic  of  Korea  as  a  lawful  government 
with  effective  control  over  the  area  containing  the 
great  majority  of  the  Koreans,  established  by  fair 
elections  observed  by  a  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion. Furthermore,  Ambassador  Austin  pointed 
out  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  the  only  such 
government  in  Korea. 

=  The  vote  in  favor  of  referral  of  the  application 
to  the  Membership  Committee  was  9-2. 

A  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Government  of  North  Korea  applying  for  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations,  supported  by  a 
letter  from  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  questioned  by  Ambassador  Austin  as  not  con- 
stituting an  actual  application  for  membership. 
He  asked  whether  the  Security  Council  should  give 
status  to  the  regime  set  up  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
defiance  of  United  Nations  decisions,  and  argued 
that  it  was  specifically  excluded  from  considera- 
tion by  the  wording  of  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  December  1948. 

Views  to  this  effect  were  also  expressed  by  the 
Representatives  of  China,  Norway,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
and  Canada,  while  Mr.  Malik,  speaking  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  contended  that  the  Government  of 
North  Korea  had  been  properly  constituted  after 
secret  ballot  elections,  and  without  foreign  inter- 
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The  Security  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 16  decided  against  forwarding  the  communi- 
cation to  the  Membership  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
2-8,  with  Argentina  abstaining. 
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Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  the  General  As- 
sembly approved  the  proposals  of  its  majority  for 
controlling  atomic  energy,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  this  week  considered  means  tor  im- 
plementing the  General  Assembly  resolution. 

The  Commission  approved  a  resolution  proposed 
by  Canada  calling  for:  1.  a  working  paper  sum- 
marizing the  recommendations  for  controlling 
atomic  energy  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  are  now  contained  in  various  parts  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  three  reports ;  2.  a 
comparative  table  of  majority  and  minority  posi- 
tions on  the  atomic  energy  topics  discussed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  General  As- 
sembly :  and  3.  an  index  to  the  3  Aec  reports  and 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  debates  in  the  Commission 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

General  McNaughton,  the  Canadian  Representa- 
tive, stated  his  resolution  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  "take  stock  of  work  done  and  prepare 
for  the  future."  The  resolution  was  adopted  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine  abstaining  on 
the  first  part  of  the  Canadian  proposal  but  ]ommg 
the  other  9  members  of  the  Commission  in  approv- 
ing the  remaining  2  parts. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States.  Frederick  H.  Osborn,  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative,  explained  that  the  United  States 
wished  to  avoid  delay  in  acting  upon  the  General 
Assembly  resolution.  He  added  that  the  United 
States  earnestly  desired  to  cooperate  with  any 
reasonable  program  for  carrying  out  that  reso- 
lution. 

Trieste  1       o  -i. 

At  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Security 
Council  returned  to  the  Trieste  Question  at  its 
meeting  on  February  17. 

Mr  Malik,  in  his  opening  statement,  deplored 
the  delay  of  18  months  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty 
without  a  Governor  having  been  appointed  tor 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  He  accused  the 
United  States  and  "the  United  Kingdom  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  delay,  and  charged  that  they  were 
seeking  to  establish  a  naval  base  in  the  Trieste 
area,  and  to  achieve  economic  control  over  the  zone 
by  means  of  Marshall  Plan  aid.  Mr  Malik  then 
announced  that  the  U.S.S.R,  would  be  agreeable 
to  one  of  the  nominees  for  the  governorship  ad- 
vanced 17  months  previously  by  the  United  King- 
dom—Col.  Hermann  Flueckiger,  a  former  Swiss 
Minister  to  Moscow.  ,    .  ,.,,. 

Mr.  Malik's  explanation  of  the  delay  m  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  contradicted  by  Sir 
Terrence  Shone  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Am- 
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bassador  Austin  for  the  United  States,  who  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  Trieste  Question,  and  of 
their  repeated  efforts  to  get  Soviet  cooperation  in 
agreeing  upon  a  governor  for  the  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  long  delay  caused  by  Soviet  obstruction, 
they  argued,  the  situation  in  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  had  deteriorated.  The  Yugoslav  zone, 
Ambassador  Austin  declared,  "had  been  com- 
pletely transformed  in  character  and  virtually  in- 
corporated into  the  Yugoslav  police  state  so  as  to 
make  an  independent  and  democratic  status  for 
the  Territory  impossible." 

The  Representative  of  France  also  associated 
himself  with  the  view  that  the  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Yugoslav  zone  had  made  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  to  make  it  a 
part  of  a  democratic  and  independent  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste.  He  agreed  therefore  that  present 
consideration  of  candidates  for  the  governorship 
was  no  longer  appropriate,  and  that  the  Trieste 
zone  administered  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  should  now  be  returned  to  Italian 
sovereignty. 

Ambassador  Austin  observed  that  a  succession  of 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  three  Western 
powers  in  March,  April,  and  June  1948,  had  called 
attention  to  this  situation  and  had  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  open  diplomatic  negotiations  to  this 
end.  A  reply  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United 
States  note  of  June  1,  1948,  had  still  not  been  re- 
ceived, Ambassador  Austin  pointed  out. 

No  action  was  taken  at  this  meeting  on  the  reso- 
lution in  which  Mr.  Malik  formalized  his  recom- 
mendation that  Colonel  Flueckiger  be  appointed 
Governor  of  Trieste. 

Disarmament 

At  its  sixteenth  meeting,  held  on  February  15, 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  re- 
ceived and  considered  a  resolution  presented  by  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Disarmament 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  19, 1948.  The  United  States  resolution 
would  instruct  the  working  committee  of  the  Cca 
to  undertake  as  a  first  task  the  formulation  of  pro- 
posals for  the  receipt,  checking,  and  publication 
by  an  international  organ  within  the  Security 
Council  framework  of  full  information  to  be  sup- 
plied by  member  states  on  their  effectives  and 
conventional  armaments. 

U.N.  Commission  Studying  East-West 
Trade  Problems 

A  study  in  the  development  of  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  East- West  trade  problems  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Trade  and  Development  Committee 
of  the  current  Geneva  meeting  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe. 

Some  of  the  governments  attending  complained 
that  working  plans  failed  to  mention  what  they 


considered  an  obstacle  to  East-West  trade,  the 
U.S.  policy  of  licensing  exports  of  certain  items. 
Paul  R.  Porter,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
Ece,  replied  that  although  the  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  trade  growth,  it  is  not  our  policy  to 
ship  strategic  materials  to  countries  which  do  not 
encourage  trade  which  fosters  peace  and  recovery. 
Mr.  Porter  said  in  part : 

"So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a  policy 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  regard  as  aggressive,  the  U.S.  will  not 
aggravate  the  risks  to  peace-loving  countries  by 
shipping  goods  of  significant  military  value  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the  nations  controlled  by 
it.  There  is  room  for  a  large  volume  of  trade 
between  the  East  and  West  European  countries 
which  serves  the  purposes  of  peace  and  is  of  mu- 
tual benefit  to  the  participating  countries." 

WHO 

The  U.S.S'.R.  and  the  Ukraine  have  submitted 
to  the  Director  General  at  Geneva  their  resigna- 
tion from  the  58-member  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, one  of  the  three  Specialized  Agencies  to 
which  they  belonged.  They  are  members  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  but  not  of  any  other 
Specialized  Agency. 

These  countries  gave  as  reason  for  their  with- 
drawal the  failure  of  the  organization  to  carry 
out  the  tasks  set  for  it  by  the  World  Health  Con- 
ference of  1946  which  established  it. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council  granted  the  request  of  its 
Commission  for  Indonesia  to  delay  until  March 
1  recommendations  concerning  an  interim  federal 
government  for  Indonesia.  The  Council  had 
asked  the  Commission  to  submit  recommendations 
on  establishment  of  an  interim  regime  for  Indo- 
nesia if  the  Netherlands  and  the  Indonesian  Re- 
public had  failed  to  reach  some  agreement  by 
February  15. 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Commission,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  Ambassador  to  Pakistan.  Due  to  the 
critical  state  of  the  Indonesian  situation,  Mr. 
Cochran  will  continue  his  work  with  the  Commis- 
sion until  conditions  warrant  his  departure  for 
Karachi  to  assume  his  duties  there. 

Palestine 

The  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  on 
which  Mark  Ethridge  is  the  U  S.  Representative, 
is  currently  touring  the  capitals  in  the  Near  East 
to  confer  with  government  officials  of  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Transjordan,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  Israel.  The  Commission  expects  to  return  to 
its  Jerusalem  headquarters  by  February  26.  The 
Commission,  established  December  11  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  comprises  France,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.  S.  Delegations  to  International  Meetings 


Deputies  of  Foreign  Ministers  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  February 
8  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers'  Deputies  for 
Austria.  The  Deputies  convened  in  London  on 
February  9  to  resume  negotiations  which  were 
suspended  in  May  1948. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  are : 

U.S.  Deputy  for  the  Austrian  Treaty 

Samuel  Reber,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  European 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Special  Advisers 

Lt.    Gen.    Geoffrey   Keyes,    U.S.    High    Commissioner    in 

John  G.  Erhardt,  U.S.  Minister  to  Austria 

Advisers 

Michael  R.  Gannett,  American  Legation,  Vienna 

Col.  Charles  E.  Hixon,  Assistant  Deputy  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner in  Austria 

Gerald  Keith,  Counselor  of  American  Embassy,  London 

Edwin  G.  Moline,  Assistant  Chief,  Petroleum  Division, 
Department  of  State 

Jacques  J.  Reinstein,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Rufus  D.  Smith,  Chief,  Reparations  Branch,  Division  of 
Economic  Property  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Lt.  Col.  Bernard  Thielen,  Department  of  the  Army 

Francis  T.  Williamson,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Cen- 
tral European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Harold  C.  Vedeler,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Central 
European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Eighth  Session  of  ECOSOC 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  the  composition  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  eighth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  which  opened  in 
New  York  on  that  date. 

United  States  Representative 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  eco- 
nomic affairs 

Deputy  United  States  Representatives 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affairs,  Department 
of  State  .     ,  ^T  u 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

M.  Kathleen  Bell,  Division  of  United  Nations  Economic 

and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Joseph  D.  Coppock,  Adviser,  Office  of  International  Trade 

Policy,  Department  of  State 


William  Fowler,  Adviser  on  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  New 
York  City 

Louis  K  Hyde,  Jr.,  Adviser  on  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs, United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
New  York  City  ,     _ .  .  .         . 

Frances  K.  Kernohan,  Chief,  Social  Branch,  Division  of 
International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State  __         .  _  , 

Lewis  L.  Lorwin,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Wilfred  Malenbaum,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Investment 
and  Economic  Development,  Department  of  State 

Iver  Olsen,  Economist,  Assistant  Chief,  Commercial  Policy 
and  United  Nations  Division,  Office  of  International 
Finance,  Treasury  Department 

Savilla  M.  Simons,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
Agency  and  International  Relations,  Federal  Security 
Aug  nc  v 

Thacher  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Press  Officer 

Gilbert   Stewart,  United   States  Mission  to  the  United 

Nations,  New  York  City 
Administrative  Assistant 
Marie  Florence  Rodgers,  United   States  Mission  to  the 

United  Nations,  New  York  City 

The  agenda  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
for  its  eighth  session  contains  more  than  50  items 
and  includes  a  review  of  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion, the  general  question  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries,  and  a  number 
of  items  relating  to  labor  matters.1 

International  Trypanosomiasis  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  February 
7  that  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Brady,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Laboratory  of  Tropical  Diseases,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  would  represent  the  United 
States  as  an  observer  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Trypanosomiasis 
(sleeping  sickness)  Kesearch.  This  meeting  was 
held  at  London,  February  8-11,  1949.  _ 

Participating  member  states  of  the  International 
Scientific  Committee  included  Belgium,  France, 
Portugal,  Southern  Bhodesia,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  the 
United  States  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
Committee's  work  because  of  the  current  and  pro- 
jected programs  of  this  Government  to  combat  the 
disease. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  129. 
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Trial  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  by  Hungary  Is  Conscienceless 

Attack  Upon  Religious  and  Personal  Freedom 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

The  trial  of  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  upon 
whom  the  Hungarian  Government  has  now  im- 
posed a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment,  confirms 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  on  December  29,  1948.1  By  this  conscience- 
less attack  upon  religious  and  personal  freedom, 
as  well  as  by  the  persecution  of  Lutheran  Bishop 
Lajos  Ordass  and  other  respected  Church  leaders, 
the  Soviet-controlled  Hungarian  authorities  seek 
to  discredit  and  coerce  religious  leadership  in 
Hungary  in  order  to  remove  this  source  of  moral 
resistance  to  Communism. 


Comment  by  President  Truman 

At  the  President's  press  conference  on  February 
10  President  Truman  endorsed  Secretary  Acheson's 
statement  on  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  case,  saying 
that  the  statement  had  his  entire  approval.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  further  that  a  police  state  exists 
in  Hungary  today  and  in  such  a  situation  the  people 
of  Hungary  are  not  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
their  government.  If  the  Hungarian  people  had 
the  power,  the  President  added,  they  would  not  have 
such  a  regime.  The  court  which  convicted  the 
Cardinal  was  a  mock  court,  the  President  said,  and 
in  reply  to  whether  he  thought  the  trial  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Hungary,  the  President 
replied  that  that  matter  was  being  studied. 


In  their  conduct  of  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty, the  Hungarian  authorities  do  not  appear  to 
have  omitted  any  of  the  usual  methods  practiced 
by  a  police  state.  Such  proceedings  constitute  not 
the  administration  of  justice  but  wanton  persecu- 
tion. They  have  evoked  universal  condemnation, 
and  the  Hungarian  Government  must  bear  full 
responsibility  for  its  action. 

The  cases  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  other 
Hungarian  Church  leaders  are  not  isolated  devel- 
opments. During  the  past  two  years,  with  gov- 
ernmental power  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  Communist  party,  the  people  of  Hungary 
have  been  increasingly  denied  the  exercise  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms.  Parlia- 
mentary opposition,  an  element  indispensable  to 
the  democratic  process,  has  been  ruthlessly  elim- 


inated, the  totalitarian  controls  of  state  and  party 
have  been  laid  like  a  deadening  hand  upon  every 
phase  of  daily  personal  existence,  and  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  been  divested  of  any  real  in- 
dependence. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  and,  without 
question,  peoples  of  other  freedom-loving  nations, 
are  sickened  and  horrified  by  these  developments 
and  fully  comprehend  the  threat  they  constitute  to 
free  institutions  everywhere. 

Recall  of  U.  S.  Minister  to  Hungary  Requested 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  Hungarian  Government  on  February  12 
formally  requested  the  recall  of  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Hungary,  Selden  Chapin,  stating  that 
he  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Government  of 
Hungary. 

On  February  10  the  Hungarian  Minister  in- 
quired of  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk  concerning 
"the  intentions  of  this  Government  with  respect 
to  Minister  Chapin  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  had  shown  that  Mr. 
Chapin  had  been  involved  in  that  case."  The 
Minister  was  informed  at  that  time  that  this  Gov- 
ernment had  full  confidence  in  Minister  Chapin 
and  considered  the  allegations  against  him  com- 
pletely without  foundation.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Hungarian  Minister  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment had  not  acceded  to  Minister  Chapin's 
request  that  a  representative  of  the  Legation  be 
allowed  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  despite  press  reports  alleging  that  the 
United  States  Legation  was  involved.  The  Hun- 
garian Minister  was  also  informed  that  Minister 
Chapin  had  requested  a  transcript  of  the  official 

1  In  a  press  conference  on  Dec.  29, 1948,  Acting  Secretary 
Lovett  denounced  as  a  sickening  sham  the  arrest  of  Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  by  the  Hungarian  Government  on 
espionage  charges.  Mr.  Lovett  declared  the  action  as 
obviously  based  on  false  charges  and  culminated  a  long 
series  of  oppressive  actions  in  Hungary  against  personal 
freedom — and  now  religious  freedom.  He  commented  at 
the  press  conference  that  such  behavior  was  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  achievement  of  peace  a  hope  rather 
than  a  reality.  He  commented  that  this  action  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  liberties  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
attaches  the  greatest  importance. 
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record  of  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  but 
that,  so  far  as  the  Department  was  aware,  this  had 
not  been  furnished. 

Assistant  Secretary  Rusk  further  informed  the 
Hungarian  Minister  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's view  of  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
had  already  been  expressed  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Hungarian  Min- 
ister was  therefore  well  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been 
dismayed  and  revolted  by  the  conduct  of  this  trial. 
As  for  the  alleged  involvement  of  Minister  Chapin, 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  described  such  accusa- 
tions as  false  and  outrageous. 

Upon  presentation  by  the  Hungarian  Minister 
on  February  12  of  the  request  for  the  recall  of 
Minister  Chapin,  the  Hungarian  Minister  was  in- 
formed that  Minister  Chapin  would  be  ordered  to 
Washington  for  consultation  but  that  the  United 
States  Government  reserved  its  position  in  the 
matter. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  19 

On  February  9,  1949,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas  on  September  18,  1946,  Archbishop 
Aloysius  Stepinac,  Roman  Catholic  primate  of 
Yugoslavia,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  commit- 
ting "crimes  against  the  people"  and  of  "being  the 
center  of  terrorist  opposition"  to  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia;  and 

Whereas  on  October  11,  1946,  the  said  Arch- 
bishop Stepinac  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  16  years  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights 
for  5  years;  and 

Whereas  the  conduct  of  the  trial  of  the  said 
Archbishop  Stepinac  which  resulted  in  such  sen- 
tence was  a  travesty  on  justice  and  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man ;  and 

Whereas  on  December  26, 1948,  Josef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  Roman  Catholic  primate  of  Hungary, 
was  arrested  on  "suspicion  of  treason,  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  democratic  regime,  espionage, 
and  foreign-currency  abuses"  and  has  been  held 
incommunicado  since  such  date;  and 

Whereas  the  charges  upon  which  the  said  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  was  arrested  constitute  distortions 
of  truth  and  justice :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  two 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  primates,  Archbishop 
Stepinac,  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty, of  Hungary,  (a)  constitute  persecution  on 
account  of  political  and  religious  beliefs,  (b)  vio- 
late the  declaration  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  namely :  "to  reaffirm  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
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worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  .  .  .",  and  (c)  violate  the  third  purpose 
stated  in  article  I  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  namely:  "To  achieve  international  co- 
operation ...  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion."  It  is  further  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  these  issues  should  be  raised  by 
the  United  States  either  in  the  United  Nations  or 
by  such  other  means  as  may  be  most  appropriate." 


Exchange  of  Views  on  Proposed 
North  Atlantic  Pact 

Joint  Statement  by  the  Secretary _  of  State  and 
the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

As  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  Halvard 
H.  Lange,  stated  before  his  departure  from  Oslo, 
his  purpose  in  coming  to  Washington  was  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  proposed  North  At- 
lantic pact.  In  the  conversations  between  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  members  of  his  delegation 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  has  been  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  objectives  and  nature  of 
the  proposed  pact. 

The  Norwegian  Delegation  also  presented  its 
views  regarding  security  problems  confronting 
Norway,  all  aspects  of  which  were  carefully 
considered. 

No  decisions  were  contemplated  or  reached  dur- 
ing these  discussions. 

Search  for  American  Plane  in  Iran  and  Iraq 

Report  from  American  Embassy  at  Tehran 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

The  United  States  Air  Attache's  C-47  twin- 
motored  transport  airplane  is  three  days  overdue 
at  Abadan.  The  plane  was  on  a  routine  flight 
from  Tehran  to  the  United  States  station  at 
Dhahran  but  was  scheduled  to  land  at  Abadan 
last  Sunday,  February  6. 

A  search  has  been  organized,  utilizing  both 
Iranian  and  American  planes,  but  so  far  no  report 
has  reached  the  Embassy  of  the  discovery  of  the 
plane.  Failure  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  plane 
so  far  is  attributed  to  poor  visibility  owing  to  bad 
weather  conditions.  The  search  is  continuing  in 
both  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  an  official  report  is  ex- 
pected shortly. 

The  plane  carried  only  a  crew  of  five.  The 
names  are:  Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.  Christ,  Air  At- 
tache; Capt.  Ivar  T.  Saunders,  Co-pilot;  Tech. 
Sgt.  Joe  P.  Greer;  Staff  Sgt.  John  S.  Stewart; 
Staff  Sgt.  Edmund  J.  Luke. 
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ERP  Gives  New  Faith  in  Vitality  of  Democratic  System 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 


When  the  President  signed  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1948  he  said:  "Our  program  of 
foreign  aid  is  perhaps  the  greatest  venture  in  con- 
structive statesmanship  that  any  nation  has  un- 
dertaken. It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  co- 
operative endeavor  for  the  common  good." 

At  that  time,  almost  three  years  had  passed 
since  the  end  of  hostilities.  The  nations  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned  had  made  heroic  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  production  upon  which  re- 
covery must  be  predicated  and  to  achieve  economic, 
social  and  political  stability.  They  had  been 
through  six  years  of  the  exhaustion  of  war,  and 
many  had  suffered  the  disintegrating  effects  of 
enemy  occupation.  Nature  added  difficulties  and 
it  had  become  apparent  that  without  further  aid 
they  could  not  achieve  their  goal. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
enumerated  in  its  report  the  following  reasons 
why  Europe  was  in  need : 2 

"Economic  nationalism,  political  tensions  and 
uncertainty,  war  devastation,  the  prolonged  in- 
terruption of  international  trade,  the  loss  of  for- 
eign income  and  dollar  funds,  internal  financial 
disequilibrium,  shortage  of  supplies  from  south- 
east Asia,  the  wartime  movement  of  peoples  to 
certain  areas  of  western  Europe,  and  a  ten  percent 
increase  of  population  have  all  contributed  to  eco- 
nomic break-down  in  Europe.  Germany,  a  focal 
point  in  the  European  economy,  is  paralyzed.  In- 
flation is  rampant.  Subversive  elements  are  ham- 
pering recovery  and  engineering  social  chaos." 

In  determining  to  add  our  assistance  to  the  joint 
efforts  of  these  nations,  the  Congress  was  acutely 
conscious  that  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
were  of  key  importance  to  both  international  se- 
curity and  recovery. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  a  framework  for  col- 
lective security  through  the  United  Nations  had 
been  evolved.  However,  success  under  the  Char- 
ter depended  not  only  on  the  solution  of  the  polit- 
ical problems  concerning  the  enemy  states,  but  also 
upon  the  recovery  and  reinvigoration  of  the  na- 
tions which  had  suffered  disruption  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  war.  In  this  effort,  the  continuance  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  as  vigorous  and 
virile  communities  was  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  world  of  free  states  for  which  the 
war  had  been  fought,  as  well  as  for  the  economic 

JMade  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Feb. 
8,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  S.  Kept.  935,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

3  H.  Kept.  1585,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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recovery  and  development  of  such  states. 

Thus,  a  strong  United  Nations,  composed  of  free 
member  nations,  in  turn  composed  of  free  men, 
depended  upon  the  avoidance  of  disintegration 
both  in  the  international  and  in  the  national  lives 
of  its  member  countries.  This  the  Congress  rightly 
believed  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  joining  in  a 
great  group  effort  and  by  the  United  States  add- 
ing its  aid  to  their  efforts.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  European  Recovery  Program  was  devised 
and  enacted. 

The  reason  for  our  assistance  was  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  following  words : 3 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  al- 
ternative with  which  this  country  would  be  faced, 
should  the  few  great  critical  barriers  to  the  march 
of  communism  disappear.  Past  and  present  sacri- 
fices of  an  economic  character  would  be  small  in- 
deed compared  to  the  burden  which  this  Nation 
would  have  to  assume  in  such  a  world.  The  very 
survival  of  the  United  States  would  be  more  seri- 
ously at  stake  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history. 
Faced  with  this  prospect,  there  can  be  but  one 
choice:  to  extend  the  aid  necessary  in  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  spheres.  A  calculated  risk,  it 
has  been  called.  But  such  a  risk  is  no  risk,  com- 
pared to  the  grim  certainty  of  the  alternative." 

But  to  leave  the  matter  there  is  to  give  only  a 
partial  impression.  Nations  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  abstractions  or  mere  personified  collective  nouns. 
They  are  composed  of  people.  And  it  is  in  terms 
of  people  that  this  program  must  find  its  success 
in  the  reinvigoration  of  the  life  of  nations. 

Unfriendly  critics  abroad  have  tried  to  make 
the  program  seem  unimportant  by  charging  that 
it  is  merely  material.  Some  have  gone  further. 
They  have  said  that  we  are  trying  to  impose  on 
other  peoples  American  ways  and  ideas  of  material 
well-being. 

Even  if  our  real  purposes  were  of  this  kind  I 
should  find  no  reason  for  apology.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  natural  wish  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  to  have  such  things  as 
a  wholesome  diet,  warm  clothing,  adequate  shelter, 
and  an  opportunity  to  work.  But  that  is  not  our 
moving  purpose. 

Our  moving  purpose  is  not  material;  it  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  peoples  who  want  to  live  a 
decent,  orderly,  and  just  and  free  life  to  do  so 
again.  To  help  them,  as  individuals,  as  members 
of  families,  as  citizens  of  great  states  to  be  their 
true  selves  again,  after  two  great  wars. 
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Let  me  illustrate.  We  are  helping  the  partici- 
pating countries  to  secure  for  themselves  sufficient 
supplies  of  food.  This  will  mean  an  end  of  hun- 
ger-but  it  will  also  mean  that  women  can  spend 
their  time  taking  care  of  their  families  and  homes, 
and  not  stand  long  hours  in  queues.  It  means  that 
children  will  be  healthy  and  strong  enough  to  at- 
tend school  regularly  and  learn  quickly,  it  will 
mean  an  end  of  black  markets,  in  which  both  buyers 
and  sellers  are  degraded.  The  whole  nature  of  life 
for  both  is  better  when  an  end  of  scarcity  brings 
an  end  of  these  secret  markets.  - 

Again,  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials 
enables  industry,  small  and  large,  to  operate  more 
regularly  and  actively.  This  means  more  security 
for  both  workers  and  management.  m 

Again,  as  economic  activity  comes  it  brings  a 
revival  in  the  hopes  of  the  young.  Students  can  go 
on  with  their  studies  with  normal  expectation. 
Discontent  and  bitterness  are  replaced  by  the  hope 
of  using  their  talents  and  energies.  _ 

Further,  as  economic  revival  occurs,  sickness 
can  be  better  cared  for;  the  aged  are  no  longer 
neglected;  there  are  textbooks  for  the  schools; 
teachers  and  judges  no  longer  need  live  meanly 
on  the  edge  of  despair,  cities  can  be  kept  clean 
again ;  transportation  and  utilities  systems  can  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  people  in  carrying  on  their  daily 

V  Enough  by  way  of  illustration  of  my  thought. 
All  these  things  count  in  shaping  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  They  all  count  towards  improving  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  individual,  the  family,  and 
the  nation.  True  character  should  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  hardship,  to  be  equal 
to  the  tests  of  suffering.  The  war  showed  that  the 
people  of  Europe  could  do  this.  But  we  decided 
last  year  to  try  to  put  an  end  to  that  test,  to  give 
material  for  hope  and  scope  for  energies 

These,  as  I  see  them,  are  some  of  the  deep  and 
permanent  things  we  are  seeking  to  achieve 
through  the  Erp.  By  doing  so,  we  are  strengthen- 
ing in  many  ways  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy ; 
for  these,  along  with  security  from  aggression, 
are  the  ingredients  of  strength  in  our  partnership 
with  other  nations  in  support  of  peace. 

In  the  swift  moving  current  of  international 
events,  it  is  often  difficult  to  recapture  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  past  situation.  Yet  progress  can 
only  be  measured  in  terms  of  forward  movement 
from  a  defined  point. 

To  estimate  honestly  and  accurately  the  degree 
to  which  we  are  achieving  the  objectives  we  set 
ourselves  in  the  Recovery  Program,  we  must  not 
merely  return  to  the  situation  in  the  free  commu- 
nity of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  situation  at  the 
time  the  program  was  first  proposed  by  Secretary 
Marshall  in  June  1947. 

The  response  among  the  European  democracies 
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to  the  suggestion  which  he  put  forth  at  that  time 
and  the  reaction  of  those  who  did  not  share  the 
desire  to  see  European  recovery  accomplished 
marked,  without  question,  a  climactic  point  m  post- 
war history. 

The  mere  suggestion  of  a  constructive  program 
of  international  cooperation,  dedicated  to  recon- 
struction, recovery  and  peace,  was  sufficient  to  alter 
the  political  atmosphere  of  an  entire  continent. 
Apathy  and  despair  were  replaced  by  renewed 
hope  and  confidence  among  the  free  countries  ot 
Europe— hope  and  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  jointly  working  out,  with  American  assist- 
ance, the  staggering  problems  of  reconstruction 
which  had  descended  upon  them  m  the  aftermath 
of  war.    The  peoples  of  the  European  democracies 
saw  in  this  suggestion  the  possibility  of  demon- 
strating that  economic  recovery  could  be  achieved 
without  sacrifice  of  the  freedoms  which  formed 
part  of  their  traditional  civilization  and  ours. 
Their  response  to  Secretary  Marshall's  suggestion, 
in  itself,  was  an  impressive  demonstration  of  their 
will  to  reconstruct  their  national  lives  on  a  basis 
of  free  institutions.  . 

Events  have  proved  that  the  hopes  reposed  in 
this  program,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  not  been 
misplaced.  ,. 

The  16  nations  which  were  willing  and  able  to 
meet  together  to  act  upon  this  suggestion  are  all 
still  to  be  counted  in  the  ranks  of  the  democracies. 
There  has  been  no  advance  in  totalitarianism  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  cannot  be  claimed,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so,  that  this  result  is  solely  due  to  the  Re- 
covery Program.  But,  without  it,  the  situation 
would  probably  have  been  very  different.  As  it  is, 
the  free  community  of  Europe  has  not  only  held 
its  own,  but  it  has,  during  this  period,  made  great 
strides  forward. 

The  situation  today  on  that  continent  is  vastly 
more  encouraging  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 
Within  the  participating  countries  there  has  been 
a  rebirth  of  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  democratic 
system  and  its  ability  to  deal  with  their  postwar 
problems. 

In  every  important  election  held  m  these  coun- 
tries since  the  inception  of  this  program  of  re- 
covery, the  people  have  more  vigorously  reaffirmed 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  and  governments  based  on  constitutional 
restraints.  Those  elements  within  the  countries 
who,  by  deliberate  choice  or  foreign  inspiration, 
sought— in  the  words  of  Secretary  Marshall—  to 
perpetuate  human  misery  in  order  to  profit  there- 
from politically",  have  been  checked  and  forced 
into  retreat. 

The  enemies  of  recovery  have,  by  no  means,  con- 
fined their  activities  to  the  political  field. 

In  both  France  and  Italy,  Communist-inspired 
attempts  to  defeat  recovery  and  sabotage  domes- 
tic production  have  been  met  with  energy  and 
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courage  by  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
with  the  full  support  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  people. 

In  the  free  countries  of  Europe,  labor,  on  whom 
so  much  depends  for  the  success  of  this  program, 
has  not  permitted  itself  to  be  misled  by  foreign 
dictation  into  the  sabotage  of  its  own  well-being. 
It  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  aims  of 
those  who  have,  for  political  ends,  seized  upon 
grievances — in  many  instances  legitimate  griev- 
ances— for  the  purpose  of  disrupting  progress  in 
recovery. 

Improvement  can  be  noted  in  almost  every  phase 
of  the  national  life  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries. Increased  production  and  greater  economic 
stability  have  been  stimulated  by  renewed  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  future,  and  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  turn  have  been  augmented  by  increased 
economic  recovery. 

In  the  field  of  financial  stability,  admittedly  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  problem  facing  many 
of  the  participating  countries,  there  have  been  en- 
couraging signs  of  progress.  Among  these  signs 
should  be  noted  the  recent  strong  response  by  the 
French  people  to  the  floating  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  an  internal  loan.  This  was  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  a  Government  which  has 
been  dealing  courageously  with  the  intricate  and 
difficult  problem  of  French  finances.  It  is  an  au- 
gury and  encouragement  for  greater  progress  in 
the  future. 

I  could  give  other  illustrations  of  the  solid 
progress  which  has  been  achieved  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  recovery  program.  But  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  administrator  of  the  program,  can 
more  appropriately  deal  with  the  specific  aspects 
of  the  recovery  already  achieved. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  increasing 
strength  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  which  I  want  to  mention. 

There  have  been  definite  advances  made  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  field  of  collective  security. 

The  Brussels  pact  is  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  resolve  of  the  signatory  countries  to  defend 
their  independence  and  freedoms  against  external 
aggression.  It  has  already  had  an  important  effect 
in  increasing  the  sense  of  security  so  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  recovery.  This  pact  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  this  country  as  an  important 
contribution  to  recovery  and  a  heartening  indica- 
tion of  returning  strength  and  confidence  to  West- 
ern Europe.  In  both  of  these  purposes  we  are 
deeply  interested. 

I  believe  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  revival  of  the  national  life  of  a  group 
of  countries  and  the  ability  to  protect  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  security  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  now  considering  how  best  we  can  assist  in 
furthering  the  sense  of  security  in  Europe. 

I  believe  that  we  have  recognized  here,  from  the 
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very  beginning,  and  so  have  the  participating  coun- 
tries, that  the  greater  the  unity,  both  economic  and 
political,  among  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  the 
greater  the  progress  towards  the  restoration  of 
those  conditions  of  economic  health,  social  tran- 
quillity, political  freedom,  and  security  which  rep- 
resents our  common  goal. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  outstanding  develop- 
ment towards  joint  action  is  found  in  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation  which 
was  established  last  April  by  the  countries  partici- 
pating in  the  Recovery  Program  to  coordinate 
their  national  recovery  efforts.  Sixteen  sovereign 
countries,  together  with  the  Western  zones  of 
Germany  and  Trieste,  meet  in  this  organization 
to  develop,  through  mutual  agreement,  the  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  recovery.  More  and  more 
there  has  grown  the  practice  of  joint  effort,  of  the 
accommodation  of  separate  national  interests  to 
the  good  of  the  whole.  This  Organization  already 
has  a  record  of  achievement  and  gives  great 
promise  for  the  future. 

Progress  towards  closer  political  association 
will,  of  necessity,  take  time.  Impatience  for 
speedy  results  will  not  help  in  its  ultimate  achieve- 
ment. Here,  I  think,  we  must  realize  the  obstacles 
which  have  to  be  overcome  before  this  great  objec- 
tive is  achieved.  There  have,  however,  been  sig- 
nificant steps  toward  the  eventual  development  of 
a  closer  political  union. 

The  Brussels  pact,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, is  considerably  more  than  a  military  asso- 
ciation. It  deals  with  collaboration,  in  many  of 
the  other  fields — social,  cultural,  economic,  as  well 
as  political. 

A  Council  of  Europe  is  soon  to  be  established  in 
which  the  leading  nations  of  Western  Europe  will 
find  a  forum  for  the  consideration  of  their  common 
problems. 

The  form  and  nature  of  these  developments  along 
economic  and  political  lines  must,  if  they  are  to  be 
strong  and  lasting,  come  from  the  people  of  Europe 
themselves.  Only  they  themselves  can  work  out 
their  own  salvation  through  their  own  efforts. 
Our  role,  as  the  Congress  has  already  determined, 
must  be  to  encourage  and  support  these  efforts. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  was  presented 
and  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  calculated  risk. 
The  results  of  the  first  year  of  its  operation  defi- 
nitely establish  that  the  measure  was  sound. 
Therefore,  the  President  has  recommended  that  the 
program  be  continued.  Of  course  there  are  diffi- 
culties and  problems  ahead.  But  the  outstanding 
fact  which  emerges  from  this  first  appraisal  is 
that  the  program  is  succeeding.  Every  sound  pre- 
cept calls  upon  us  to  press  that  success.  The  worst 
of  all  courses  would  be  to  relax  our  efforts  and 
allow  the  momentum  of  achievement  to  diminish. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  lose  all  that  has  been  gained, 
and  to  lose  also  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram to  full  completion. 
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Relief  of  Palestine  Refugees1 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
having  had  under  consideration  a  joint  resolution 
(S  J  Res.  36)  authorizing  a  special  United  fetates 
contribution  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees, 
unanimously  report  the  resolution  to  the  benate, 
with  amendments,  and  recommend  that  it  do  pass. 

1.  Main  Purpose  of  the  Resolution 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $16,000,000  for  a  special  contribution  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  pursuant 
to  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
19  1948,  providing  for  the  relief  of  Palestine 
refugees.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion "would  be  authorized  to  advance  $8,000,000. 
A  9-month  program  is  contemplated. 

2.  Background 

As  a  result  of  hostilities  in  Palestine  over  500,- 
000  refugees,  now  located  in  Palestine,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Transjordan,  Egypt,  and  Iraq,  are  in 
dire  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  blankets,  and 
medical  supplies.  The  Acting  Mediator  for  Pales- 
tine, in  his  report  of  October  18,  1948,  described 
the  refugee  problem  as  extremely  critical  and 
urged  immediate  assistance  in  order  to  avert  a 
great  human  catastrophe.  On  November  19, 1948, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
requesting  the  Secretary  General  to  appoint  a 
Director  of  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  and  urging  member  states  to  make  vol- 
untary contributions  in  kind  or  in  funds  to  raise 
the  $32,000,000  required  for  the  program. 

The  Secretary  General  appointed  Stanton 
Griffis,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  as  the 
director  of  the  program.  To  meet  the  immediate 
emergency,  $5,000,000  was  advanced  from  the 
United  Nations  working  capital  fund.  Contribu- 
tions have  already  been  made  by  certain  of  the 
participating  countries,  and  supplies  have  been 
furnished  by  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund. 
3.  Text  of  the  Amended  Resolution 

TOINT  RESOLUTION  For  the  authorization  of  a  special  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  [to  the  United  Nations]  "  for 
the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees 

rWhereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  its  resolution  of  November  19, 1948,  has  determined  that 
"the  problem  of  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees  of  all  com- 
munities is  one  of  immediate  urgency"  and  'that  tne 
alleviation  of  conditions  of  starvation  and  distress  among 
the  Palestine  refugees  is  one  of  the  minimum  conditions 
for  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
peace  to  that  land" ;  and 
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[Whereas  the  said  resolution  "urges  all  states .members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  as  soon  as  possible  yolun- 
?ary  contributions  in  kind  or  in  funds  sufficient  to  insure 
that  the  amount  of  supplies  and  funds  required"  for  the 
relief  of  Palestine  refugees  is  obtained:  Therefore  be  it] 
ResolveHy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
That  r  it  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
ftilfy  with  the  United  Nations  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Palestine  area 
SS  tatt aUeviltion  of  human  suffering  in  that  area  and 
in  order  to  effectuate  such  cooperation,]  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  [Secretary  of  State] 
Resident,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  [the  sum  of]  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000 
Is  a  Sal  contribution  by  the  United   States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  . Novem- 
ber-19  1948  [      Payment  of  this  contribution  shall  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  deem  appropriate.],  providing 
for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  uyottalnj 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authored  and 
directed,  until  such  time  as  an  appropnat  on .shall  be ,  made 
pursuant  to  section  1,  to  make  advances  to  the  [Secretary 
of  State]  President,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $8,000- 
Soo  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  join  ^solution 
r>  '  fmnrooriations  authorized  under  section  1,  tnere 
shall  teS  iS  the  Secretary  of  State]  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  without  nterest,  the  ad- 
vances made  by  it  under  authority  contai ned  herein  No 
interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  thf Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  implementa- 

"Tsec  """(afupon  request  of  the  United  Nations  for 
materials,'  supplies,  or  services  Co r  t h e  Purpose  of ^arryrng 
out  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assenmiy 
ofthe  United  Nations  of  November  19,  1948,  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  transfer  sums,  as  advancements  or  reim- 
bursements, for  the  cost  and  expense  therefor   from  ad- 
vanced by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
lection  2!  from  appropriations  made  under  authority  of 
sec  ion  1   and  from  funds  made  available  to  him  by  the 
United  Nations  for  such  purposes,  to  any  department, 
Agency,  ^independent  establishment  of  the  Government 
including  any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Government  agency  ), 
and  any  such  Government  agency  shall  furnish  or  procure 
and  furnish  such  material,  supplies,  or  services  to  the 
United  Nations.     Sums  so  transferred  shall  be  available 
to°  obligation  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
governrng  obligations  and  expenditures  of  the  Government 
fglncy  to  which  funds  are  transferred  and  without  regard 
to"  sections  3709  and  3648  of  the  Revised ^Statutes    as 
n mended  (41  U.  S.  C.  5  and  31  U.  S.  C.  o^y),  or  to  me 
Amed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  413 
EStieth    Congress)  :  Provided,    That    such    additional 
civUian  employees  as  may  be  required  by  any  such  Gov- 
ernment  agency  for  the  procurement   or  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
counted  as  civilian  employees  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 14  (a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946. 

T(b)  When  reimbursement  is  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  credited,  at  the  option  of  the 

1  S.  Rept.  42  (81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  to  accompany  S.  J. 

^The'  brackets  in  this  document  appear  in  the  Senate 
report. 
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Government  agency  involved,  either  to  the  appropriation, 
fund,  or  account  utilized  in  incurring  the  obligation,  or  to 
the  appropriate  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  which  is 
current  at  the  time  of  such  reimbursement.] 
4.  Committee  Action 

On  January  25,  1949,  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Joint  Kesolution  36.  Mr.  Charles 
Bohlen,  counselor,  and  Mr.  Dean  Kusk,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  were  witnesses.  While  committee 
members  generally  approved  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution,  a  subcommittee  composed  of  Senators 
George  (chairman),  Pepper,  and  Lodge  was  ap- 
pointed to  redraft  the  legislation.  The  committee 
on  February  2,  1949,  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  and  voted  unanimously 
to  report  favorably  the  resolution  with  amend- 
ments, the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  above.  In 
amending  the  resolution  the  committee  deleted  the 
preamble  and  section  3,  and  considerably  short- 
ened section  1,  thus  leaving  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  unchanged  while  greatly  simplifying 
the  text. 

5.  United  States  Contribution 

It  is  estimated  that  $32,000,000  will  be  needed 
for  the  program,  with  $13,200,000  going  for  food, 
$6,000,000  for  clothing,  $3,600,000  for  health  and 
sanitary  requirements,  $1,000,000  for  blankets, 
$200,000  for  tents,  and  $5,500,000  for  transporta- 
tion costs.  The  United  States  contribution  of 
$16,000,000  thus  amounts  to  50  percent  of  the  total. 
While  our  contribution  to  the  administrative  bud- 
get of  the  United  Nations  has  been  39.89  percent, 
the  committee  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  program  involved,  a  larger  contribu- 
tion seemed  justifiable  in  this  particular  instance. 

Up  to  the  present  time  21  States  have  indicated 
their  intentions  to  contribute.  The  committee  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  exert 
every  effort  to  encourage  all  the  members  who  are 
m  a  position  to  do  so  to  shoulder  their  share  of  this 
burden. 

6.  How  Program  Will  Be  Carried  on 

The  United  States  delegation  in  Paris  examined 
very  carefully  the  possible  alternatives  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  including  the  role 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization.  Mr. 
Griffis,  as  director  of  the  program,  will  report  to 
the  Secretary  General  and  will  direct  a  small  staff 
attached  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  In 
order  to  avoid  complex  administrative  machinery, 
agreements  have  been  reached  with  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, whereby  these  experienced  relief  organi- 
zations will  assume  responsibility  for  the  actual 
distribution  of  supplies  and  the  field  operations 
generally.  The  committee  believes  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  which  could  be  worked  out  under  the 
circumstances. 
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7.  The  Matter  of  Precedent 

The  committee  does  not  look  upon  the  United 
Nations  resolution,  or  the  subsequent  favorable 
action  taken  by  this  committee  concerning  the  re- 
lief of  Palestine  refugees,  as  constituting  a  prec- 
edent in  establishing  the  United  Nations  respon- 
sibility for  refugee  problems  in  general  or  for  re- 
peated appeals  for  aid  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Giv- 
ing due  regard  to  the  urgency  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  present  emergency,  as  well  as  the 
expressed  intention  of  21  other  governments  to 
contribute  funds  to  this  purpose,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  unwise  to  suggest  any  alternative  method  of 
handling  the  program  at  this  time.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  would  not  wish  its  favorable  action 
to  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the  general 
proposition  of  the  international  administration  of 
relief  financed  largely  through  contributions  made 
by  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  delegation  was 
confronted  with  an  emergency  in  Paris  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  was  not  in  session,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  delegation,  in  giving  its  sup- 
port to  the  Palestine  refugee  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  instructions,  followed  a  course  of 
action  which  seems  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  committee  believes,  however,  that  as 
a  matter  of  general  policy,  our  delegations  to  the 
General  Assembly  should  exercise  extreme  care 
not  to  take  any  action  which  commits  the  Congress 
to  expenditures  for  such  voluntary  programs  to 
which  all  members  do  not  contribute  under  the 
regular  United  Nations  budget. 
8.  Reasons  for  Committee  Action 

In  view  of  our  traditional  friendliness  with  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East,  the  committee  strongly 
believes  that  the  United  States  could  not  disregard 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  Palestine  refugees,  or 
the  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Arab  countries 
in  meeting  this  emergency  situation  in  a  period  of 
unrest  and  uncertainty.  Our  leadership  in  a 
humanitarian  enterprise  such  as  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  prompt  action  by 
the  United  States  may  stimulate  other  govern- 
ments to  press  forward  with  their  contributions. 
The  American  people  desire  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions under  which  these  unfortunate  refugees 
can  again  devote  their  energies  to  those  peaceful 
pursuits  essential  to  their  well-being  and  their 
future.  The  committee  earnestly  hopes  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  will 
contribute  greatly  toward  an  over-all  political 
settlement  in  Palestine  and  the  Near  East. 

APPENDIX  I.— Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Third  Plenary 
Meeting  on  November  19,  1948 
Whereas  the  problem  of  the  relief  of  Palestine 

refugees  of  all  communities  is  one  of  immediate 
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urgency  and  the  United  Nations  Mediator  on 
Palestine  in  his  progress  report  of  September  18, 
1948,  part  3,  states  that  "action  must  be  taken  to 
determine  the  necessary  measures  (of  relief)  and 
to  provide  for  their  implementation"  and  that  "the 
choice  is  between  saving  the  lives  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people  now  or  permitting  them  to  die," 

Whereas  the  Acting  Mediator,  in  his  supple- 
mental report  of  October  18,  1918,  declares  that 
"the  situation  of  the  refugees  is  now  critical"  and 
that  "aid  must  not  only  be  continued  but  very 
greatly  increased  if  disaster  is  to  be  averted," 
'  Whereas  the  alleviation  of  conditions  of  starva- 
tion and  distress  among  the  Palestine  refugees  is 
one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  peace  to 
that  land, 

The  General  Assembly— 

1.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  governments  and 
organizations  which,  and  the  individual  persons 
who,  have  given  assistance  directly  or  in  response 
to  the  Mediator's  appeal ; 

2.  Considers,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acting  Media- 
tor's recommendation,  that  a  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $29,500,000  will  be  required  to  provide 
relief  "for  500,000  refugees  for  a  period  of  9  months 
from  December  1,  1948,  to  August  31,  1949,  and 
that  an  additional  amount  of  approximately 
$2,500,000  will  be  required  for  administrative  and 
local  operational  expenses ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  advance  im- 
mediately a  sum  of  up  to  $5,000,000  from  the  work- 
ing capital  fund  of  the  United  Nations,  the  said 
sum  to  be  repaid  before  the  end  of  the  period  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  2,  from  the  voluntary  govern- 
mental contributions  requested  under  paragraph  4 ; 

4.  Urges  all  states  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  as  soon  as  possible  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  kind  or  in  funds  sufficient  to  insure 
that  the  amount  of  supplies  and  funds  required  is 
obtained,  and  states  that,  to  this  end,  voluntary 
contributions  of  nonmember  states  would  also  be 
accepted ;  contributions  in  funds  may  be  made  in 
currencies  other  than  the  United  States  dollar, 
insofar  as  the  operations  of  the  relief  organiza- 
tion can  be  carried  out  in  such  currencies ; 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  estab- 
lish a  special  fund  into  which  contributions  shall 
be  paid,  which  will  be  administered  as  a  separate 
account ; 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend 
the  funds  received  under  paragraphs  3  and  4  of 
this  resolution ; 

7.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  fund ; 

8.  Eequests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  all 
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necessary  steps  to  extend  aid  to  Palestine  refugees 
and  to  establish  such  administrative  organization 
as  may  be  required  for  this  purpose,  inviting  the 
assistance  of  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  sev- 
eral governments,  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  other  voluntary  agencies,  it 
being  recognized  that  the  participation  of  volun- 
tary organizations  in  the  relief  plan  would  in  no 
way  derogate  from  the  principle  of  impartiality 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  assistance  of  these  or- 
ganizations is  being  solicited ; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  a 
Director  of  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  to  whom  he  may  delegate  such  responsi- 
bility as  he  may  consider  appropriate  for  the  over- 
all planning  and  implementation  of  the  relief 
program ; 

10.  Agrees  to  the  convoking,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary-General,  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory 
committee  of  seven  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  which  the 
Secretary-General  may  submit  any  matter  of  prin- 
ciple or  policy  upon  which  he  would  like  the  bene- 
fit of  the  committee's  advice ; 

11.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue 
and  to  extend  the  implementation  of  the  present 
relief  program,  until  the  machinery  provided  for 
by  the  present  resolution  is  set  up ; 

12.  Urges  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  and 
other  appropriate  organizations  and  agencies,  act- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the  relief  program 
herein  established,  promptly  to  contribute  supplies, 
specialized  personnel  and  other  services  permitted 
by  their  constitutions  and  their  financial  resources, 
to  relieve  the  desperate  plight  of  Palestine  refu- 
gees of  all  communities ; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly,  at  the  next  regular  session, 
on  the  action  taken  as  a  result  of  this  resolution. 

APPENDIX  II 

Statement  of  Dean  Rusk,  Director,  Office  of 
United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  Concerning  Assistance  to 
Palestine  Refugees 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  your  com- 
mittee has  given  me  to  speak  in  support  of  a  spe- 
cial contribution  of  $16,000,000  by  the  United 
States  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees.  The 
purpose  of  this  contribution  is  to  give  effect  to  a 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  November  19,  1948,  appealing  to  the 
states  members  of  the  United  Nations  for  contribu- 
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tions  in  the  amount  of  $32,000,000.  The  General 
Assembly  resolution  recognized  that  "the  allevia- 
tion of  conditions  of  starvation  and  distress  among 
the  Palestine  refugees  is  one  of  the  minimum  con- 
ditions for  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  peace  to  that  land." 

Origin  of  Refugee  Problem 

As  a  result  of  the  hostilities  in  Palestine  preced- 
ing and  following  termination  of  the  British  man- 
date on  May  15,  1948,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Arab  population  fled  from  the  area  under  Jewish 
occupation,  and  some  7,000  Jewish  residents  en- 
tered Israeli  territory  from  the  area  under  Arab 
control.  The  Arabs  took  refuge  in  Arab-held 
areas  of  the  country,  and  in  the  neighboring  Arab 
states. 

The  condition  of  these  unfortunate  people,  who 
were  dependent  upon  their  own  slender  resources 
and  upon  those  of  the  neighboring  states,  rapidly 
became  acute.  Their  serious  plight  was  first  em- 
phasized by  the  United  Nations  Mediator  for 
Palestine,  the  late  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  when 
he  appealed  last  August  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  various  international  relief 
agencies  for  assistance  to  avert  a  great  human 
disaster 

In  his  appeal  to  this  Government,  the  Mediator 
requested  certain  urgently  needed  relief  supplies, 
amounting  in  value  to  $500,000,  as  our  share  in  an 
emergency  relief  program.  In  the  absence  of  au- 
thorized funds  for  this  purpose,  the  only  recourse 
of  the  Department  of  State  was  to  appeal,  through 
its  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid,  to  interested  private  groups  and  agencies. 
The  limited  aid  which  was  forthcoming  from  this 
country  and  from  other  contributions  throughout 
the  world  served  only  to  supplement  temporarily 
the  basic  relief  which  the  governments  of  the  Arab 
states  continued  to  provide. 

Since  such  assistance  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  a  problem  of  this  magnitude,  the  General 
Assembly,  when  it  convened  in  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, was  faced  with  a  renewed  appeal  in  the  form 
of  the  Mediator's  last  report  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  report  outlined  the  growing  seriousness  of 
the  refugee  situation  and  the  need  for  immediate 
relief  measures.  At  that  time  the  Mediator  esti- 
mated the  number  of  refugees  requiring  assistance 
at  360,000  and  stated  that  the  number  was  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  emphasizing  the  urgency 
of  the  problem,  he  stated  that  the  choice  was  now 
that  of  saving  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple immediately,  or  permitting  them  to  die. 

Throughout  the  autumn,  reports  from  official 
and  unofficial  sources  in  the  Near  East,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  were  unanimous  in  confirming 
the  Mediator's  estimate  of  the  situation  and  in 
characterizing  the  problem  as  a  major  obstacle  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  Palestine. 

By  October  18,  when  the  Acting  Mediator  pre- 
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sented  his  supplementary  report  to  the  United 
Nations,  he  reported  that  the  number  of  refugees 
was  now  479,000  and  estimated  that  it  would  reach 
500,000  within  a  shoit  time.  His  report  contained 
recommendations  for  a  United  Nations  relief  pro- 
gram for  a  maximum  of  500,000  refugees,  to  cover 
a  period  of  9  months  beginning  December  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Palestine  refugee  situa- 
tion and  the  inadequacy  of  previous  relief  meas- 
ures furnished  impelling  motives  for  General  As- 
sembly action.  The  direct  relationship  between 
the  refugee  situation  and  the  major  task  of  re- 
storing peace  in  Palestine,  however,  made  General 
Assembly  action  imperative. 

Action  of  General  Assembly 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  delegation,  to- 
gether with  the  delegations  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  a  United  Nations 
program  for  the  relief  of  Palestinian  refugees  of 
all  communities.  This  resolution  as  approved  de- 
clared that  a  sum  of  $32,000,000  including  $2,500,- 
000  for  administrative  and  operational  expenses, 
would  be  required  for  a  9-month  relief  program, 
and  urged  that  all  states  members  of  the  United 
Nations  "make  as  soon  as  possible  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  kind  or  in  funds  sufficient  to  insure 
that  the  amount  of  supplies  and  funds  required  is 
obtained." 

The  cost  of  relief  supplies  as  envisaged  under 
the  resolution  was  based  upon  the  Acting  Medi- 
ator's estimates  for  essential  relief  requirements 
as  follows:  Food,  $13,200,000;  clothing,  $6,000,- 
000;  blankets,  $1,000,000;  tents,  $200,000;  health 
and  sanitary  requirements,  $3,600,000;  overseas 
and  local  transport  costs,  $5,500,000. 

To  insure  that  funds  would  be  available  imme- 
diately for  relief  purposes,  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  Secretary-General  to  make  an  im- 
mediate advance  of  $5,000,000  from  the  United 
Nations  working  capital  fund,  which  is  to  be  re- 
paid from  the  voluntary  governmental  contribu- 
tions called  for  under  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  requested  the  Secretary-Genera] 
to  establish  such  administrative  organization  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  program,  invit- 
ing the  assistance  of  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
member  governments,  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
and  other  voluntary  agencies.  The  Secretary- 
General  was  further  requested  to  appoint  a  Direc- 
tor of  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees, to  whom  he  might  delegate  responsibility  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  reliei 
program. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution,  it 
was  made  clear  by  the  United  States  delegation 
that  we  could  not  consider  this  relief  program  to 
constitute  a  precedent  for  similar  action  by  the 
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Jnited  Nations  with  respect  to  refugee  problems 
rhich  may  arise  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  measure  of  the  singular  importance 
phich  the  General  Assembly  attached  to  the  Pales- 
ine  refugee  situation  that  the  resolution  was 
>assed  unanimously  on  November  19. 

Juration  of  Program 

The  United  Nations  relief  program  has  been 
jonceived  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  critical  emer- 
rency  situation  during  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
inrest.     The  9-month  span  of  the  program  was 
idopted  on  the  assumption  that  the  condition  of 
;he  refugees  will  be  substantially  alleviated  with 
he  reaping  of  the  autumn  harvest  in  1949,  and  m 
•he  expectation  that  negotiations  for  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestine  problem  prior  to  that  date 
would  facilitate  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
refugee  question.    It  is  obvious  that  the  question 
Df  the  long-range  disposition  of  the  refugees  must 
be  dealt  with  in  any  settlement.    The  General  As- 
sembly gave  special  recognition  to  this  factor  in 
its  resolution  of  December  11,  1948,  which  estab- 
lished a  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine. 
This  resolution  states  that  refugees  wishing  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  and  that 
compensation  should  be  paid  for  the  property  ot 
those  choosing  not  to  return.    The  machinery  tor 
putting  these  objectives  into  effect  is  provided  by 
the  Conciliation  Commission,  which  is  instructed 
by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  to  "facilitate 
the  repatriation,  resettlement,  and  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  payment  ot 
compensation."    Through  the  American  member 
of  the  Conciliation  Commission,  this  Government 
will  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure  the  permanent 
solution  of  the  refugee  question. 

Provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolution 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  which  is  before 
your  committee  can  be  briefly  stated.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  provides  for  a  special  contribu- 
tion of  $16,000,000  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees. 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  provides  for  an  ad- 
vance of  $8,000,000  from  the  Keconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  as  a  means  of  making  a  part 
of  the  United  States  contribution  immediately 
available.  Without  this  provision,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  meet  the  heaviest  requirements  of 
the  relief  program  during  the  critical  winter 
months. 
Administration  of  Program 

The  United  Nations  program  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Stanton  Grii- 
fis,  who  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  from  his 
post  as  American  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  to  enable 
him  to  assume  this  task.  Mr.  Griffis  has  reached 
agreements  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
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the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Friends  Service  Committee,  under  which 
these  experienced  relief  organizations  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  distribution  and  field  opera- 
tional aspects  of  the  program  as  agents  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  organizational  plan  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  complex  and 
expensive  administrative  machinery  and  to  place 
the  operational  aspects  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  personnel  experienced  in  disaster  relief 
operations.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Griffis, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  these  participating 
organizations,  we  are  confident  that  the  relief  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
that  the  American  contribution  to  the  program 
will  be  expertly  administered  and  fully  safe- 
guarded. 

To  date,  21  countries  have  indicated  that  they 
will  make  contributions  pursuant  to  the  General 
Assembly  resolution.  Among  these,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  announced  its  intention  to  contribute 
1,000,000  pounds  sterling  (approximately  $4,000,- 
000)  •  France  a  contribution  of  500,000,000  francs 
(approximately  $1,600,000)  ;  and  Belgium  a  con- 
tribution of  supplies  to  the  value  of  $420,000. 

Interest  of  United  States  in  Program 

The  interest  of  this  Government  in  supporting 
the  United  Nations  program  was  reflected  in 
President  Truman's  announcement  on  December 
7  that  he  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
this  Government  contribute  50  percent  of  the 
amount  provided  for  in  the  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  but  in  no  case  more  than  a  total  of  $16,- 
000,000.  ,  ..      . 

In  the  absence  of  any  scale  of  contributions  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  it  was  considered  preferable  for 
each  government  to  determine  the  extent  of  its 
interest  in  this  problem  and  to  contribute  accord- 
ingly. Although  such  interests  could  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  percentages,  it  was  our  view 
that  a  United  States  contribution  of  half  the  esti- 
mated requirements  would  reflect  both  our  humani- 
tarian and  political  interest  and  our  relative  abil- 
ity to  contribute  in  the  light  of  present  world 
economic  conditions. 

The  stabilization  of  the  Near  East  is  a  ma] or 
objective  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  continued  presence  of  this  large 
mass  of  suffering,  destitute,  and  discontented 
refugees  within  the  Arab  states  will  militate 
against  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  in 
Palestine  and  the  Near  East.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  continuation  of  the  present  conditions  of 
distress  among  these  refugees  will  aggravate  un- 
rest throughout  the  Near  East.  Finally,  the  con- 
tinued strain  on  the  slender  resources  of  the  Arab 
countries  in  which  the  refugees  are  now  harbored 
will  further  weaken  the  economic  and  political  po- 
sition of  these  states. 
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rhe  United  States  Goal  in  Tomorrow's  World 

By  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup1 


I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  come  here 
to  discuss  American  foreign  policy  with  you  lead- 
ers who  have  come  to  the  National  Farm  Institute 
from  so  many  parts  of  the  country.    Because  of  the 
position  of  leadership  the  United  States  now  has  in 
world  affairs,  foreign  policy  is  of  vital  and  imme- 
diate concern  to  all  of  the  American  people.    Not 
only  do  the  larger  issues  of  war  or  peace  affect  the 
lives  of  everyone  in  this  country,  but  every  indi- 
vidual is  affected  to  some  degree  in  his  business 
affairs  and  personal  life  by  conditions  in  the  world 
at  large.   It  is  now  clear  to  us  all  that  our  security 
and  prosperity  in  this  country  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  degree  of  security  and  prosperity 
prevalent  in  other  areas  of  the  world.    President 
Roosevelt  said  that  "poverty  anywhere  constitutes 
danger  to  prosperity  everywhere."    And  one  can 
add  that  fear  of  aggression  anywhere  constitutes 
danger  to  peace  everywhere.    Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  every  American  citizen  to  under- 
stand and  to  help  shape  the  policies  by  which  this 
Government  may  promote  world  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions  and 
the  continued  well-being  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren.   For  this  reason  particularly  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  chance  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  foreign  policy  with  which 
our  Government  is  now  concerned  and  on  which 
we  need  to  have  your  considered  views. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject,  The 
United  States  Goal  in  Tomorrow's  World.  The 
United  States  certainly  has  a  goal  in  tomorrow's 
world.  That  goal  is  described  in  President 
Truman's  inaugural  address.  The  President  set 
forth  a  four-point  program  with  which  we  are  all 
generally  familiar.  The  four  points  in  that  pro- 
gram include :  first,  support  of  the  United  Nations ; 
second,  continuation  of  our  programs  for  world 
economic  recovery ;  third,  strengthening  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggres- 
sion ;  and  fourth,  "a  bold  new  program  for  making 
the.  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  indus- 
trial progress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas." 
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Tonight  I  want  to'  talk  particularly  about  the 
first  and  third  points;  that  is,  the  support  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  strengthening  of  freedom- 
loving  nations  against  the  dangers  of  aggression. 

Before  dealing  with  these  points  in  detail,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  touch  on  the  philosophy 
underlying  this  program  which  was  expressed 
by  a  distinguished  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Elihu  Root,  who  wrote  in  1905 : 

"I  observe  that  there  are  two  entirely  different 
theories  according  to  which  individual  men  seek 
to  get  on  in  the  world.  One  theory  leads  a  man  to 
pull  down  everybody  around  him  in  order  to  climb 
up  on  them  to  a  higher  place.  The  other  leads  a 
man  to  help  everybody  around  him  in  order  that 
he  may  go  up  with  them." 

Secretary  Root  applied  that  second  theory  to 
American  foreign  policy.  The  same  theory  under- 
lies in  our  foreign  policy  today.  Hitler  followed 
the  opposite  theory.  Let  me  repeat  to  you  the  first 
point  in  President  Truman's  "program  for  peace 
and  freedom." 

"We  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  support 
to  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies,  and 
we  will  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen 
their  authority  and  increase  their  effectiveness. 
We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  new  nations  which  are  being 
formed  in  lands  now  advancing  toward  self-gov- 
ernment under  democratic  principles." 

I  think  there  is  still  some  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  country  and  out  of 
this  lack  of  understanding  comes  the  feeling  of 
discouragement  with  its  progress.  The  situation 
is  best  described  by  recalling  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude which  occurred  with  surprising  suddenness 
after  1945.  When  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  signed  at  San  Francisco  on  June  26, 
1945,  the  general  comment  of  the  delegates  from 

1  Address  made  before  the  11th  Annual  National  Farm 
Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb.  18,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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the  51  countries  who  took  part  in  this  great  task 
of  drafting  a  constitution  for  a  world  organiza- 
tion, was  a  realistic  comment.  What  was  being 
said  then  was  that  we  must  not  set  our  hopes  too 
high.  Most  of  the  delegates  who  were  at  San 
Francisco  were  representatives  of  countries  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  old  League  of  Nations.  When 
the  League  was  formed  after  World  War  I  people 
felt  that  it  was  the  ultimate  answer  and  that  war 
was  now  eliminated  from  the  world.  They  soon 
found  that  they  were  wrong.  The  League  did  not 
succeed  in  its  19  years  of  existence  in  preventing 
war.  When  the  United  Nations  was  set  up  in 
1945,  people  were  conscious  of  the  experience  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  said  this  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  of  our  ills,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  They  did  not  expect  the  United 
Nations  to  accomplish  miracles  and  they  knew 
that  only  a  miracle  could  eliminate  war  over- 
night. The  general  comment  in  the  United  States 
was  along  the  same  lines.  However,  very  soon 
that  caution  and  realistic  attitude  were  forgotten. 
People  were  desperately  eager  for  the  tension  of 
the  war  period  to  cease  and  for  a  firm  peace  to 
be  established.  They  began  to  feel  that  the 
United  Nations  had  failed  because  it  had  not 
brought  about  the  millennium.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  still  less  than  four  years  old.  It  is  an 
infant  organization.  If  we  stop  and  reexamine 
its  real  nature,  I  think  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  a  failure  but  that  on  the  contrary 
it  is  doing  its  real  job  and  doing  it  well. 

The  real  job  of  the  United  Nations,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  provide  a  way  of  doing  business — a  way  of 
carrying  on  international  affairs.  In  earlier  times 
we  carried  on  our  international  relations  by  having 
individual  negotiations  with  all  of  the  various 
countries  involved.  Under  modern  conditions, 
where  international  relations  touch  every  aspect 
of  our  life,  farming,  manufacturing,  trade,  educa- 
tion, science,  and  everything  else — we  need  an  addi- 
tional method.  That  method  is  international  or- 
ganization. We  Americans  did  not  have  the 
League  of  Nations  experience  with  this  method  of 
which  many  other  nations  had,  but  in  a  smaller 
field  we  had  used  it  in  our  Pan-American  relations 
and  used  it  successfully. 

Nowadays,  it  seems  to  me  fantastic  to  suppose 
that  the  world  will  ever  abandon  the  modern  tech- 
nique of  international  organization  with  its  vari- 
ous international  conferences,  its  permanent  sec- 


retariats, and  all  the  machinery  which  is  r 
quired  for  so  complicated  and  widespread  a  bus 
ness.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be  doi 
through  diplomatic  channels.  Most  of  the  mer 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  have  permanent  repr 
sentatives  at  Lake  Success,  as  we  do.  But  at  tl 
same  time  we  all  maintain  our  embassies  or  leg 
tions  in  each  others'  capitals.  Our  ambassado 
and  ministers  abroad  and  the  like  representativ 
of  other  Governments  in  Washington,  are  still  bus 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  no  matter  how  mar 
group  meetings  we  have.  Some  of  the  intern 
tional  problems  handled  through  the  embassii 
and  legations  are  routine  ones  involving  bilater: 
relations.  Some  have  to  do  with  carrying  out  d 
cisions  or  recommendations  of  United  Nations  o 
gans.  Some  involve  preparation  for  United  Ni 
tions  meetings.  There  is  nothing  underhanded  < 
surreptitious  in  such  discussions.  They  are  pa: 
and  parcel  of  normal  diplomatic  relations.  A 
times  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  a  question  wit 
another  representative  on  the  Security  Council  < 
on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the  Tru 
teeship  Council  or  some  United  Nations  Commi 
sion  at  Lake  Success.  At  other  times  it  is  usefi 
to  hold  conversations  in  the  Department  of  Stal 
or  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  other  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations,  in  article  33,  encourages  and  indeed  r< 
quires  the  full  use  of  the  processes  of  negotiatio 
and  the  other  peaceful  means  even  when  dangeroi 
disputes  are  brewing.  That  is  why,  for  exampl 
the  Berlin  question  was  first  discussed  in  Mosco 
before  the  three  Western  Governments  took  it  1 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Assembl 
of  the  United  Nations  have  a  double  aspect.  Tr. 
central  feature  of  them  is  that  they  are  "town  meei 
ings  of  the  world"  in  which  representatives  of  5 
countries  can  state  publicly  what  they  think  o 
current  issues.  It  is  however  natural,  inevitabl 
and  highly  desirable  that  the  secretaries  of  stal 
and  foreign  ministers,  and  other  high  ranking  off 
cials  who  gather  at  these  meetings,  should  tat 
advantage  of  the  occasions  to  talk  together  pr: 
vately  about  matters  of  common  concern.  No  or 
would  suppose  that  they  would  confine  their  ei 
changes  of  views  to  the  public  platform.  Of  cours 
they  meet  together  in  between  meetings  and  tl 
opportunity  which  this  affords  for  personal  cor 
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ict  and  personal  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  very 
aluable  aspects  of  the  United  Nations  method  of 
irrving  on  international  affairs. 
One  specific  group  negotiation  is  now  widely 
iscussed  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio.  I  refer  to 
ae  negotiations  for  a  North  Atlantic  pact.  You 
lay  have  gotten  the  idea  that  the  negotiation  of 
his  pact  is  inconsistent  with  our  basic  policy  of 
working  through  the  United  Nations.  If  you  do 
ave  this  idea  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  the  idea 
f  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  negotiations. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  does  not  by-pass  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  will  not  weaken  the  United 
Nations. 

If  we  did  not  intend  to  work  through  the  United 
Nations,  we  could  boycott  the  Interim  Committee 
»r  "Little  Assembly."  The  Soviet  Union  has  boy- 
:otted  this  committee  which  was  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
iral  Assembly  to  study  ways  in  which  the  United 
Nations  can  more  effectively  keep  the  peace. 

If  we  did  not  intend  to  work  through  the  United 
Nations,  we  could  have  acted  alone  in  Korea.  In- 
stead we  took  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations, 
lelped  a  United  Nations  Commission  supervise 
Sections  in  our  zone  and  recognized  the  Korean 
aovernment  only  after  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  adopted  a  resolution  which  ac- 
knowledged that  this  was  a  proper  thing  to  do. 
rhe  Soviet  Union  would  not  let  the  Ukraine  accept 
i  place  on  the  Korean  Commission.  It  would  not 
let  the  Commission  operate  in  the  Soviet-occupa- 
tion zone.  It  supports  a  puppet  Government  in 
the  northern  part  of  Korea.  Three  days  ago  in  the 
Security  Council,  the  Soviet  Representative  was 
repeating  all  their  old  arguments  about  Korea,  in 
total  disregard  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly.  As  you  listen  to  some  of  their 
long  speeches  it  sounds  as  if  they  took  as  gospel 
the  old  song  which  said  "Wishing  Will  Make  It 
So." 

If  we  did  not  intend  to  work  through  the  United 
Nations,  we  would  not  have  taken  the  Berlin  case 
to  the  Security  Council.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  admit  that  the  United  Nations,  or  any 
organ  of  it,  could  deal  with  the  case.  When  the 
Security  Council  discussed  the  question,  Vyshin- 
sky  sat  in  sulky  silence.  When  the  Security  Coun- 
cil voted,  Vyshinsky  vetoed. 

We,  the  United  States,  cooperate  in  all  the  13 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.    The 
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Soviet  Union  joined  only  three  of  them;  and  this 
week,  I  regret  to  say,  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew 
from  one  of  those  three — the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization. 

Look  at  the  records  of  United  Nations  meet- 
ings—General Assembly,  Security  Council,  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  Trusteeship  Council, 
Commissions  and  Committees  —  dealing  with 
atomic  energy,  disarmament,  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  the  struggle  for  peace  in  Indonesia, 
for  peace  in  Palestine,  for  peace  in  Kashmir,  for 
peace  in  the  Balkans,  and  many  other  subjects,  and 
you  will  find  the  proofs  of  United  States  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  The  rec- 
ord is  long,  our  record  is  good.  No  American  need 
be  ashamed  of  the  record.  Every  American  should 
be  proud  of  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  American  citizen  will 
agree  with  every  decision  which  has  been  taken 
during  these  last  three  years.    Our  Government  is 
made  up  of  human  beings.    It  is  not  infallible. 
Maybe  it  has  made  mistakes.    Maybe  it  will  make 
other  mistakes.    Maybe  some  of  the  things  you 
or  someone  else  think  were  mistakes  were  actually 
sound,  wise  decisions.     We  are  a  country  with 
many  varied  interests  and  we  have  citizens  with 
many  different  national  backgrounds.     Often  in 
our  history  these  differences  have  been  reflected 
in  disagreements  on  foreign  policy.    In  my  own 
short  experience  in  Government,  I  have  seen  many 
examples  of  this.    But  we  don't  want  in  this  coun- 
try the  unitary  thinking  which  follows  a  party 
line  like  a  needle  on  a  record.    We  think  our  own 
thoughts  and  reach  our  own  conclusions.     Your 
representatives   handling   our   foreign   relations 
have  to  consider  a  great  number  of  points  in  every 
case.     They   have   the   responsibility— the   very 
grave  responsibility— of  making  decisions.  Again, 
looking  at  the  record,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my 
own  opinion  that  it  is  a  good  record. 

Well,  you  may  say,  the  past  record  is  good  but 
have  we  changed?  Has  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  poisoned  our  policy  ?  Have  they  succeeded 
in  wrecking  the  United  Nations?  Flatly  and 
categorically  my  answer  is  "No".  I  quote  again 
the  first  of  the  four  major  courses  of  action  laid 
down  in  President  Truman's  program  for  peace 
and  freedom: 

"We  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  support 
to  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies,  and 
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we  will  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen 
their  authority  and  increase  their  effectiveness." 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  United  Nations  to  do  its  job.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  not  yet  begun  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations.  Behind  its  Iron  Curtain  it  is 
manufacturing  fear.  Out  in  the  open  we  along 
with  fifty-two  other  countries  are  building  peace. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  going  to  win. 
But  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  job  or  a  short 
one.  Peace  is  not  merely  the  end  of  a  war.  Peace 
has  to  be  made  and  it  also  has  to  be  kept.  No- 
body in  the  democratic  world  can  ever  be  unem- 
ployed if  he  or  she  works  for  peace.  You  can 
work  on  it  full  time  or  part  time — as  a  government 
official  or  as  a  private  citizen.  But  we  can't  just 
sit  around  under  a  tree  and  expect  peace  to  drop 
in  our  lap  like  a  ripe  piece  of  fruit.  The  U.N. 
Poster  says :  "Peace  takes  practice."     That's  true. 

One  result  of  the  Soviet  attitude  and  policy 
has  been  to  create  and  maintain  a  state  of  tension. 
That  state  of  tension  is,  of  course,  greatest  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  closest  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Army.  It  is  an  in- 
contestable and  striking  fact  that  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  Paris,  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  distrusted  Soviet  arma- 
ments and  took  comfort  in  American  armaments. 
In  the  votes  on  resolutions  dealing  with  atomic 
energy  and  disarmament  they  showed  that  this 
is  the  way  they  feel.  We  deserve  that  confidence 
because  we  have  no  aggressive  intent.  We  must 
and  we  shall  continue  to  deserve  it.  The  Russians 
can't  expect  others  to  trust  them  so  long  as  they 
hide  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  nourish  the 
aggressive  and  deceitful  hostility  which  Commu- 
nism teaches. 

In  Western  Europe  the  countries  overrun  by 
the  war  have  two  vital  and  inescapable  needs. 
They  need  economic  revival  and  they  need  the 
feeling  of  security  and  hope  without  which  a  man 
can't  put  his  heart  into  his  work.  As  was  said  at 
lunch  today,  security  is  a  feeling  inside  you. 
Through  the  Marshall  Plan  we  are  helping  the 
economic  revival.  Through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  pact  we  are 
creating  the  feeling  of  security  and  hope. 

Because  of  the  Soviet  attitude,  the  necessary 
feeling  of  security  has  not  come  from  the  bare 
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existence  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unite 
Nations.  But  while  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations  says  in  article  24  that  the  Security  Cour 
cil  has  primary  responsibility  for  internation; 
peace  and  security,  it  does  not  give  it  sole  respoi 
sibility.  That  responsibility  is  shared  by  all  tr. 
Members.  The  Charter,  in  article  51,  authoriz< 
Members  to  act  in  self-defense.  Chapter  VIII  ( 
the  Charter  authorizes  them  to  form  regional  oi 
ganizations.  These  are  supplementary  methoc 
for  maintaining  international  peace  and  securit 
and  they  are  methods  within  the  structure  of  tl 
United  Nations. 

I  again  quote  the  third  point  of  the  President 
four-point  program :  "We  will  strengthen  tl 
freedom-loving  nations  against  the  dangers  < 
aggression." 

In  1947  we  signed  the  Rio  pact  which  relies  o 
these  supplementary  methods  for  the  America 
A  North  Atlantic  pact  would  also  rely  on  artie 
51  of  the  Charter  which  expressly  recognizes  "tl 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  sel: 
defense".  By  providing  in  advance  for  collects 
self-defense,  this  pact  would  decrease  the  likel 
hood  that  such  measures  will  ever  need  be  takei 
If  the  activities  of  the  states  which  sign  such  a  pa< 
fall  within  the  provisions  of  chapter  VIII  of  tl: 
Charter,  they  will  be  governed  by  those  provision 
This  will  be  true  regardless  of  what  the  exact  te2 
of  such  a  pact  may  be.  This  is  true  because  artic' 
103  of  the  Charter  says  that  if  there  is  any  confli< 
between  the  obligations  of  a  member  of  the  Unite 
Nations  under  the  Charter  and  its  obligations  m 
der  any  other  international  agreement,  the  "obi 
gations  under  the  present  Charter  shall  prevail 
We  are  bound  not  to  make  a  treaty  which  would  s< 
aside  the  Charter.  We  do  not  want  to  make  such 
treaty  even  if  we  could.  "We  will  continue  to  gh 
unfaltering  support  to  the  United  Nations".  "W 
shall  not  cease  to  develop  the  universal  approac 
to  international  peace  and  freedom  but  obstack 
placed  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  development  wi 
not  deter  us  from  uniting  with  other  like-minde 
nations  in  developing  simultaneously  other  aj 
proaches  which  the  Charter  allows. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  recent  record  precedin 
the  current  discussions  of  a  North  Atlantic  pac 
we  see  all  the  more  clearly  how  it  fits  in  with  th 
United  Nations  system.  The  general  problem  c 
groups  of  states  uniting  for  the  preservation  c 
peace  was  discussed  by  Secretary  of  State  Marsha! 
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>efore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Hay  4, 1948.  At  that  time,  he  referred  to  the  Kio 
>act  and  to  the  Western  Union  pact  in  Europe.  He 
loted  that  "our  intention  to  afford  encouragement 
md  support  of  arrangements  made  by  free  nations 
for  the  preservation  of  their  independence  and 
iberty"  had  already  been  stated  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March  17,  1947. 
On  June  11, 1948,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Vandenberg  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution, like  the  President's  four-point  program, 
begins  with  an  affirmation  of  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  then  goes  on  to  reaffirm  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  particularly 
the  following  objectives  among  others : 

"Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other 
collective  arrangements  for  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes, 
principles,  and  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

"Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitu- 
tional process,  with  such  regional  and  other  collec- 
tive arrangements  as  are  based  on  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its 
national  security. 

"Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
making  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  under 
article  51  should  any  armed  attack  occur  affecting 
its  national  security." 

Thus,  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion  of  a 
North  Atlantic  pact  follows  the  lines  of  policy 
recommended  by  the  Senate  and  previously  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  and  by  Secretary 
Marshall. 

We  can  and  do  welcome  every  step  which  brings 
groups  of  nations  closer  together  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  peace.  With  our  good  neighbors  in 
this  hemisphere  we  have  developed  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Our  relations  with  Canada  are 
of  the  best  and  Canada  is  again  a  partner  in  ne- 
gotiating the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Over  many 
years  opinion  in  this  country  has  favored  the  idea 
of  European  union.  Great  strides  are  being  made 
in  our  day  toward  such  union.  We  now  know  that 
we  are  not  separated  from  Western  Europe  by  the 
North  Atlantic.  That  ocean  and  the  airspace 
above  it  join  us  to  Western  Europe.  In  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  two  weeks  ago,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Lange  answered  a  Communist  member  who 
scathingly  declared  that  it  was  curious  to  talk 
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about  "regional  cooperation"  across  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Lange  said :  "The  people  of  Norway  know  that 
an  ocean  connects,  not  separates.  Therefore,  it  is 
natural  to  try  getting  in  touch  with  a  people  with 
whom  we  share  opinions  in  the  dignity  of  the 
human  being,  faith  in  our  privilege  to  say  and 
think  whatever  we  want,  faith  in  real  democracy". 
It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment 
on  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister's  discussions 
recently  during  his  visit  to  Washington.  I  quote 
his  statement  merely  to  show  how  our  minds  meet 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  more  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  work 
with  each  other  the  better  can  they  work  with  us 
and  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations.    The 
United  Nations  spans  the  whole  world.    I  agree 
it  is  already  one  world  but  it  is  not  yet  a  world 
union.    There  are  many  people  who  urge  that  we 
should  have  world  government  now.    I  cannot  dis- 
cuss that  whole  question  this  evening  but  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  cannot  get  world  government 
overnight  any  more  than  we  can  get  permanent 
world  peace  overnight.    What  we  have  done  and 
are  doing  is  to  join  in  a  process  of  bringing  the 
nations  of  the  world  closer  together— in  the  United 
Nations  itself  and  in  groups  of  states  which  have 
common  interests.    So  long  as  the  smaller  groups 
operate  within  the  United  Nations,  inspired  by 
its  purposes  and  principles,  we  are  moving  for- 
ward.   I  don't  believe  any  of  us  here  want  to  move 
in  any  other  direction.    We  may  disagree  among 
ourselves  from  time  to  time  on  the  best  road  to 
take— thank  God  we  live  in  a  country  where  we 
are  free  to  disagree— but  I  think  we  will  always 
agree  on  the  objective  which  is  peace  and  freedom. 
Some  people  want  to  take  a  short  cut  to  peace. 
They  don't  want  to  start  from  where  we  are,  but 
we  are  in  a  world  of  sovereign  states  groping  their 
way  to  better  international  organization.     The 
world  of  ours  does  include  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  other  people  who  haven't 
our  traditions  or  advantages  or  ways  of  thinking. 
We  have  to  start  from  that  situation. 

In  seeking  our  objective  we  will  cooperate  with 
every  other  country  which  is  willing  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  includes  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. We  do  not  want  any  country  to  underesti- 
mate the  seriousness  with  which  we  intend  to 
support  the  peace  system  for  which  the  United 
(Continued  on  page  251) 
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STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP » 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


The  allegation  that  human  beings  are  subjected 
to  conditions  of  slavery  is  perhaps  the  gravest 
charge  that  can  come  before  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  Slavery  represents  an  intoler- 
able form  of  human  degradation.  It  is  completely 
at  variance  with  the  objectives  and  standards  of 
human  rights  so  clearly  denned  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 2 

The  world  had  progressed,  we  had  supposed, 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  one  man  or  group  of 
men  could  dare  to  force  other  human  beings  to 
live  in  conditions  of  slave  labor. 

The  emancipation  proclamation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1862,  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Czarist 
Russia  in  1861,  the  termination  of  serfdom  in  the 
old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  through  the  revolu- 
tions of  1848 — all  of  those  steps  had  ended, 
we  thought,  a  dark  era  in  human  history. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  shocking  exploitation 
of  human  beings  by  the  Nazis,  whose  use  of  forced 
labor  was  in  some  cases  part  of  a  program  of 
genocide.  Civilized  nations  were  slow  to  believe 
that  such  horrors  could  be  perpetrated  behind  the 
Siegfried  Line.  But  the  tragic  evidence  became 
all  too  clear,  and  the  Nazi  record  of  forced  labor 
remains  as  one  of  the  bitterest  elements  in  the 
condemnation  of  Fascism. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  document  which 
alleges  that  millions  of  human  beings  behind 
another  line  are  being  forced  to  live  and  to  work 
under  conditions  which  are  tantamount  to  slavery.3 
This  is  a  serious  charge  coming  from  a  responsible 
source  with  considerable  evidence  behind  it.  Such 
a  charge  cannot  be  ignored.  If  it  lacks  founda- 
tion, the  accused  countries  should  desire  and  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  have  their  reputations 
cleared.  If  it  is  correct,  then  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  pledged  by  the  Charter  to  pro- 
mote universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all, 
must  face  the  issue  squarely. 

No  country  represented  here  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  growing  evidence  of  appalling  widespread  use 

'Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
Feb.  14,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Thorp  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs. 

2  For  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  752. 

'  U.N.  doc.  E/596,  Nov.  29,  1947. 
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of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain 
other  areas.  Despite  the  thick  curtain  of  secrecy 
maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  enough  information  has  come  to  world 
attention  from  Soviet  sources,  as  well  as  from  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  other  sources,  to 
point  the  need  to  turn  the  searchlight  of  inquiry 
in  this  direction. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  Soviet  sources  themselves. 
The  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  Pavlov,  admitted  to  the  Third 
Committee  on  October  16  last  the  existence  of 
what  he  called  "corrective  labor"  camps  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  He  asserted  that  the  inmates  work  8 
hours  daily,  have  health  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  are  paid  up  to  60  rubles  monthly.  Mr.  Pav- 
lov, however,  offered  no  statistics  on  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  "corrective"  labor  camps.  Neither 
did  he  give  any  information  on  the  other  questions 
which  an  admission  of  this  sort  inevitably  raises. 
For  example,  in  addition  to  the  numbers  in  these 
camps,  an  adequate  reply  to  the  charges  would 
need  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  following: 
For  what  types  of  crimes  are  persons  committed 
to  these  camps?  What  do  these  "corrective" 
camps  correct  ?  How  did  the  prisoners  get  there — 
by  what  procedures  were  they  "convicted"?  Are 
they  able  to  communicate  with  friends  or  relatives 
outside  ?  Or  are  all  the  members  of  their  families 
being  "corrected"  also  ?  And  do  not  let  us  forget 
to  ask  under  what  conditions  do  they  work  and 
live  and,  related  to  that,  what  is  the  death  rate? 
To  none  of  these  questions  were  there  any  answers. 
Instead,  Mr.  Pavlov,  after  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  charge  that  such  labor  camps  exist,  maintained 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  adopted  by  his  Government, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  surest  indications 
that  there  is  much  to  hide. 

There  is  also  other  direct  evidence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  which  gives  credibility  to  the  reports 
on  Russian  forced  labor.  The  whole  concept  of 
forced  labor  is  recognized  in  the  existing  labor 
system,  which  is  defined  in  decrees. 

The  Soviet  publication,  Legislation  Concerning 
Labor,  published  in  1947,  makes  reference  to  var- 
ious decrees  which  provide  sentences  of  up  to 
eight  years  in  corrective  labor  camps  for  workers 
who  quit  their  jobs.  For  example,  depending  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs, 
these  workers  may  be  sent  to  a  camp  attached  to 
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the  factory  or  to  such  camps  as  these  near  the 
gold  mines  along  the  lower  Kolyma  River  in  north- 
eastern Siberia.  These  decrees,  however,  appear 
to  be  but  one  source  from  which  the  slave-labor 
camps  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  filled. 

Next,  there  is  indirect  evidence  of  a  large  volume 
of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Take,  for 
example,  the  discrepancy  in  the  statistics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  wages,  labor  force,  and  total  pay  roll. 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  Government  has  pub- 
lished figures  on  the  average  wage  which,  if  mul- 
tiplied by  the  stated  number  of  wage  earners,  yield 
a  product  considerably  lower  than  the  figure  given 
as  the  total  pay  roll  for  the  Soviet  economy.  This 
discrepancy  has  led  Professor  Bergson,  an  econo- 
mist, who  is  a  specialist  in  Soviet  statistics,  to 
question  whether  "payments  charged  to  organi- 
zations employing  political  and  other  prisoners 
might  account  for  part  of  the  gap  between  the 
TSUNKHU  (the  U.S.S.R.  Central  Statistical 
Office)  pay-roll  figures  and  the  total  wage  bill. 
He  says  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  of  Eco- 
nomic Statistics:  "it  has  been  stated  that  such  pay- 
ments are  made  to  NKVD  for  prisoners  contracted 
out  by  other  agencies.  ( It  is  said  that  workers  em- 
ployed under  contract  are  allowed  to  keep  half 
their  earnings.)  It  is  not  known  how  the  NKVD 
keeps  books  for  its  own  construction  and  other 

There  is  also  a  very  considerable  number  of  un- 
official sources— books,  periodicals,  and  affidavits 
of  former  inmates  of  Soviet  forced-labor  camps— 
which  add  to  the  evidence  from  official  sources. 
Mr.  Pavlov,  at  the  time  he  made  his  admission  of 
the  existence  of  labor  camps,  attempted  to  dis- 
credit these  sources  of  information.  Replying  to 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  had  denounced 
the  Soviet  slave-labor  camps,  Mr.  Pavlov  branded 
Mr.  Mayhew's  information  as  "a  lie"  and  attrib- 
uted it  to  Russian  political  refugees  who  hated 
the  Soviet  regime  and  to  an  article  by  Goebbels 
published  in  1936.  The  writers  to  which  I  have 
referred  do  not  include  Goebbels.  While  some  of 
the  authors  are,  as  Mr.  Pavlov  said,  Russian  refu- 
gees who  hate  the  Soviet  regime,  I  do  not  see  that 
that  fact  necessarily  detracts  from  the  authentic- 
ity of  their  testimony.  In  fact  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  travel  and  the 
scarcity  of  reliable  information,  there  is  more 
forced  labor  than  these  authors  know  about. 

Finally,  among  the  types  of  disturbing  evidence, 
I  cite  the  large  number  of  places  from  which,  or 
about  which,  there  have  been  reports  of  the  em- 
ployment of  forced  labor.  As  a  few  of  these,  I 
may  mention  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Komi  in  far 
northern  European  Russia ;  northern  Siberia ;  the 
Dalstroi  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  of  which  Magadan  is  the  administra- 
tive center  and  an  important  part ;  the  Kazak  and 
Kirghiz  Soviet  Republics,  as  well  as  Novosibirsk 
and  Irkutsk  in  south  central  Asiatic  Russia ;  and 
in  Sakhalin  and  adjacent  areas  of  the  Soviet  main- 
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land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Soviet  Far  East. 
There  are  many  other  areas,  both  in  European  and 
Asiatic  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  large  numbers  of  forced  laborers  are 
employed. 

From  the  sum  total  of  these  sources  and  other 
available  information,  estimates  as  to  the  number 
of  people  working  under  slave-labor  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Union  range  from  8  million  to  14 
million  persons.  It  is  true  that  these  are  but  esti- 
mates. Nevertheless,  they  have  certain  evidence 
for  their  basis.  This  evidence  does  exist,  yet  the 
Soviet  Union  has  offered  no  contrary  facts,  no  con- 
trary proof  that  the  evidence  has  been  based  on 
mistaken  assumptions  or  a  misreading  of  Soviet 
news  and  laws. 

Evidence  exists  that  these  millions  of  people  are 
being  used  to  develop  resources  and  facilities  in 
many  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  where  ordinary  Soviet 
recruitment  methods  have  failed  to  attract  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  where  conditions  of  life  are  so 
severe  that  the  survival  rate  is  tragically  low. 

Similar  charges  have  been  raised  against  other 
countries.  I  refer  to  the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries having  Communist  regimes  more  or  less  on 
the  Soviet  model.  For  example,  reports  of  forced 
labor  in  the  uranium  mines  of  the  German- 
Czechoslovak  border  region  are  too  persistent  to 
be  ignored.  The  pattern  is  the  same  as  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  countries.  Wherever  Com- 
munist regimes  have  come  into  existence,  they  have 
brought  in  their  wake  a  return  to  practices  of 
slave  labor  similar  to  those  abolished  in  the  same 
countries  about  a  century  ago. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
countries  deny  that  forced  labor  exists  in  their 
countries,  let  them  open  the  way  for  an  impartial 
study.  Let  them  agree  that  an  expert  interna- 
tional agency  should  make  a  survey,  visit  the  areas 
I  have  mentioned,  and  travel  about  freely.  Then 
we  shall  learn  whether  the  reports  correspond  to 
the  facts,  whether  human  rights  are  sabotaged  or 
safeguarded. 

Obviously  no  country  can  make  an  authoritative 
investigation  of  the  situation  in  other  countries. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  define  the  full  scope 
in  the  world  today  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
laid  before  us.  I  have  particularly  pointed  out 
the  evidence  of  the  situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  how- 
ever, because  for  the  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  free  flow  of  people  and  information  provides 
a  great  power  for  dealing  with  infractions  of 
human  rights  whenever  they  appear  on  any  large 

It  would  seem  inconceivable  that  any  country 
would  want  to  oppose  a  survey  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  world.  Accordingly  we  propose 
that  the  Council  refer  the  memorandum  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  which  is  the  specialized 
agency  in  whose  competence  this  question  lies. 
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U.N.  doc.  S/1234,  Jan.  28,  1949 
Adopted  Jan.  28,  1949 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  1  August  1947,  25 
August  1947,  and  1  November  1947,  with  respect 
to  the  Indonesian  Question : 

Taking  note  with  approval  of  the  Reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  by  its  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  for  Indonesia ; 

Considering  that  its  resolutions  of  24  December 
1948  and  28  December  1948  have  not  been  fully 
carried  out; 

Considering  that  continued  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Netherlands  is  incompatible  with  the 
restoration  of  good  relations  between  the  parties 
and  with  the  final  achievement  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  the  Indonesian  dispute ; 

Considering  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  throughout  Indonesia  is 
a  necessary  condition  to  the  achievement  of  the 
expressed  objectives  and  desires  of  both  parties; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  parties  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Renville 
Agreement  and  agree  that  free  and  democratic 
elections  should  be  held  throughout  Indonesia  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  constituent  assembly 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  further  agree 
that  the  Security  Council  should  arrange  for  the 
observation  of  such  elections  by  an  appropriate 
agency  of  the  United  Nations ;  and  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Netherlands  has  expressed  his  gov- 
ernment's desire  to  have  such  elections  held  not 
later  than  1  October  1949 ; 

Noting  also  with  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  plans  to  transfer  sov- 
ereignty to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  by  1 
January  1950,  if  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  during 
the  year  1950, 

Conscious  of  its  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
and  in  order  that  the  rights,  claims  and  position 
of  the  parties  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  use 
of  force ; 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  insure  the  immediate  discontinuance  of 
all  military  operations,  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  simultaneously  to  order  its  armed 
adherents  to  cease  guerrilla  warfare,  and  calls 
upon  both  parties  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  area  affected. 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  release  immediately  and  unconditionally 
all  political  prisoners  arrested  by  them  since  17 
December  1948  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia ;  and 
to  facilitate  the  immediate  return  of  officials  of 
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the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  tc 
Jogjakarta  in  order  that  they  may  discharge  then 
responsibilities  under  paragraph  1  above  and  ir 
order  to  exercise  their  appropriate  functions  ir 
full  freedom,  including  administration  of  th< 
Jogjakarta  area,  which  shall  include  the  city  oi 
Jogjakarta  and  its  immediate  environs.  Th( 
Netherlands  authorities  shall  afford  to  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  such  facil 
ities  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  that  Gov 
ernment  for  its  effective  function  in  the  Jogjakarts 
area  and  for  communication  and  consultation  witl 
all  persons  in  Indonesia. 

3.  Recommends  that,  in  the  interest  of  carryinj 
out  the  expressed  objectives  and  desires  of  botr 
parties  to  establish  a  federal,  independent,  an( 
sovereign  United  States  of  Indonesia  at  the  earlies 
possible  date,  negotiations  be  undertaken  as  sooi 
as  possible  by  representatives  of  the  Governmew 
of  the  Netherlands  and  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  with  the  assistance  of  th< 
Commission  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  below  oi 
the  basis  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Ling 
gadjati  and  Renville  Agreements,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  extent  of  agreement  reachec 
between  the  parties  regarding  the  proposals  sub 
mitted  to  them  by  the  United  States  represent 
ative  on  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  1< 
September  1948;  and  in  particular  on  the  basi 
that : 

(a)  The  establishment  of  the  Interim  Federa 
Government  which  is  to  be  granted  the  powers  o: 
internal  government  in  Indonesia  during  the  in 
terim  period  before  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
shall  be  the  result  of  the  above  negotiations  an( 
shall  take  place  not  later  than  15  March  1949; 

(b)  The  elections  which  are  to  be  held  for  th 
purpose  of  choosing  representatives  to  an  Indo 
nesian  Constituent  Assembly  should  be  complete( 
by  1  October  1949 ;  and 

(c)  The  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  Indonesii 
by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  thi 
United  States  of  Indonesia  should  take  place  at  thi 
earliest  possible  date  and  in  any  case  not  late: 
than  1  July  1950 ; 

Provided  that  if  no  agreement  is  reached  ty 
one  month  prior  to  the  respective  dates  referrec 
to  in  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  above,  thi 
Commission  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  (a)  belov 
or  such  other  United  Nations  agency  as  may  b 
established  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  (c] 
below,  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Security 
Council  with  its  recommendations  for  a  solutioi 
of  the  difficulties. 

4.  (a)  The  Committee  of  Good  Offices  shal 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  United  Nations  Com 
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nission  for  Indonesia.  The  Commission  shall  act 
is  the  representative  of  the  Security  Council  in 
Indonesia  and  shall  have  all  of  the  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  by  the 
Security  Council  since  18  December,  and  the  func- 
tions conferred  on  it  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 
The  Commission  shall  act  by  majority  vote,  but  its 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Security 
Council  shall  present  both  majority  and  minority 
views  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Consular  Commission  is  requested  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  Indonesia  by  providing  military  observers 
and  other  staff  and  facilities  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  Council's 
resolutions  of  24  and  28  December  1948  as  well  as 
under  the  present  resolution,  and  shall  temporarily 
suspend  other  activities. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  assist  the  parties  in 
the  implementation  of  this  resolution,  and  shall 
assist  the  parties  in  the  negotiations  to  be  under- 
taken under  paragraph  3  above  and  is  authorized 
to  make  recommendations  to  them  or  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  matters  within  its  competence. 
Upon  agreement  being  reached  in  such  negotia- 
tions the  Commission  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Security  Council  as  to  the  nature,  powers, 
and  functions  of  the  United  Nations  agency  which 
should  remain  in  Indonesia  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  such  agreement 
until  sovereignty  is  transferred  by  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  of  Indo- 
nesia. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  areas  in  Indonesia 
other  than  the  Republic,  and  to  invite  representa- 
tives of  such  areas  to  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above. 

(e)  The  Commission  or  such  other  United  Na- 
tions agency  as  may  be  established  in  accordance 
with  its  recommendation  under  paragraph  4  (c) 
above  is  authorized  to  observe  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  the  elections  to  be  held  throughout 
Indonesia  and  is  further  authorized,  in  respect  of 
the  Territories  of  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra,  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  conditions 
necessary  (a)  to  ensure  that  the  elections  are  free 
and  democratic,  and  (b)  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
assembly,  speech  and  publication  at  all  times,  pro- 
vided that  such  guarantee  is  not  construed  so  as  to 
include  the  advocacy  of  violence  or  reprisals. 

(f )  The  Commission  should  assist  in  achieving 
the  earliest  possible  restoration  of  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  Republic.  To  this  end  it  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  parties,  recommend  the 
extent  to  which,  consistent  with  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  public  security  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  areas  controlled  by  the  Re- 
public under  the  Renville  Agreement  (outside  of 
the  Jogjakarta  area)  should  be  progressively  re- 
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turned  to  the  administration  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and  shall  supervise  such 
transfers.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  include  provision  for  such  economic 
measures  as  are  required  for  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  administration  and  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  population  of  the  areas  involved 
in  such  transfers.  The  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  parties,  recommend  which 
if  any  Netherlands  forces  shall  be  retained  tempo- 
rarily in  any  area  (outside  of  the  Jogjakarta  area) 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  If  either  of  the  parties  fails  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  report  im- 
mediately to  the  Security  Council  with  its  further 
recommendations  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  render  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Council,  and  special  reports  whenever 
the  Commission  deems  necessary. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  employ  such  observ- 
ers, officers  and  other  persons  as  it  deems  necessary. 

5.  Bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  funds  and 
other  facilities  as  are  required  by  the  Commission 
for  the  discharge  of  its  function. 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  co-operate 
fully  in  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 


The  U.S.  Goal  in  Tomorrow's  World— Continued  from 

page  21>7 
Nations  stands.     That  too  includes  the  Soviet 

Union. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  these  agreements", 
said  President  Truman  referring  to  the  Rio  and 
North  Atlantic  pacts,  "is  to  provide  unmistakable 
proof  of  the  joint  determination  of  the  free  coun- 
tries to  resist  armed  attack  from  any  quarter. 
Each  country  participating  in  these  arrangements 
must  contribute  all  it  can  to  the  common  defense. 

"If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  advance, 
that  any  armed  attack  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity would  be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  the 
armed  attack  might  never  occur." 

It  would  also  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  country  to  think  that  we  are 
hoeing  a  lone  row.  We  are  using  modern  inter- 
national machinery  to  harvest  the  most  important 
crop  in  the  world  and  there  are  more  than  fifty 
nations  helping  us.  Any  other  country  that  wishes 
to  join  in  the  job  is  welcome.  If  they  join  with 
the  rest  of  us,  they  will  have  the  same  satisfaction 
in  looking  in  their  pay  envelopes  and  finding  each 
week,  each  month,  each  year  that  peace  pays  and 
that  it  pays  to  work  for  it. 
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Agenda  of  the  Eighth  Session  of  ECOSOC 


U.N.  doc.  E/1126,  Feb.  8,  1949 
Excerpts 


A.  During  its  meetings  on  7  and  8  February 
(E/SR.226,  227,  228  and  229) ,  the  Council  decided 
to  accept  the  following  items  on  its  agenda  for  the 
eighth  session.  The  references  are  to  the  numbers 
of  items  in  the  Provisional  Agenda  (E/1090)  : 1 


B.  The  Council  took  the  following  action  re- 
garding proposed  items  not  included  above : 

The  following  items  contained  in  the  Pro- 
visional Agenda  were  deferred  to  the  ninth  session : 

10.  International  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
training  in  public  administration ; 

12.  Question  of  the  election  of  three  members 
of  the  Economic  Board  for  Palestine ; 

37.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  housing 
and  town  and  country  planning; 

40.  Study  of  statelessness; 

and  the  following  items  were  deleted : 

48.  Participation  of  Member  States  in  the  work 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

51.  Location  of  ninth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 


As  regards  the  items  "Approval  of  list  of  Gov 
ernments  non-United  Nations  non-Unesco  Mem 
bers  for  communication  of  draft  agreement  fo: 
international  circulation  of  auditory  and  visua 
materials  of  an  educational,  scientific  or  cultura 
character",  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  Edu 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organizatioi 
(supplementary  item  No.  1)  ;  and  "Discriminatioi 
in  Transport  Insurance",  proposed  by  the  Inter 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Council  de 
cided  not  to  include  them  in  the  agenda  for  th 
eighth  session.  As  regards  the  item  "Report  o 
the  second  session  of  the  Fiscal  Commission"  (sup 
plementary  item  No.  2),  which  had  not  been  in 
eluded  in  the  provisional  agenda  in  view  of  th 
provisions  of  Resolution  55  (IV),  but  which  wa 

Proposed  for  inclusion  by  the  representative  o 
■razil,  the  Council  decided  not  to  include  it  ii 
the  agenda  of  the  eighth  session. 

C.  As  regards  the  question  of  order  in  whicl 
items  should  be  considered,  the  Council  decide) 
to  postpone  further  consideration  for  several  days 
meanwhile  authorizing  the  President  to  propos 
items  for  the  daily  agenda. 
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[February  19-25] 

■teste 

On  February  21,  the  Security  Council  con- 
tinued the  discussion  reopened  the  week  previously 
by  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  appointment 
of  a  governor  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste, 
[n  support  of  his  resolution  that  Colonel 
Flueckiger  of  Switzerland  be  designated  by  the 
Security  Council  to  the  post,  Mr.  Malik  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  insisting  on  the  strict  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  in  the  Italian  peace 
treaty  regarding  Trieste. 

However,  among  the  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  only  the  Representative  of  the 
Ukraine  upholds  this  view.  The  Delegates  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Norway,  and  United 
States  hold  that  the  Yugoslav  zone  had  so  far  been 
absorbed  into  Yugoslavia  "that  the  settlement 
prescribed  for  Trieste  in  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Italy,  which  included  the  appointment  of  a  Gover- 
nor, had  become  unworkable,"  in  the  words  of 
Ambassador  Austin. 

In  view  of  the  evident  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
resolution,  Mr.  Tsiang,  president  of  the  Security 
Council,  suggested  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  a  vote  on  the  measure,  and  therefore, 
without  objection  from  the  Council,  adjourned 
indefinitely  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Report  on  U.S.  Trust  Territory 

The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
announced  on  February  21  that  it  had  conveyed  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  a 
report  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  first  year  of  its  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  con- 
sists of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  the  Marianas  Islands,  with  the  exception  of 
Guam,  which  is  a  United  States  possession.  These 
islands  were  formerly  administered  by  Japan 
under  the  mandates  system  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  are  now  being  administered  by  the 
United  States  under  a  trusteeship  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  April  2,  1947,  and  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  July  18,  1947,  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Unlike  other  territories  placed  under  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  system,  these  islands  are 
designated  as  a  strategic  area  in  accordance  with 
article  82  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  report,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Navy 
Department  as  the  responsible  administering 
agency,  conforms  to  the  provisional  questionnaire 
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drafted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  general  use 
in  nonstrategic  trusteeship  areas  and  covers  the 
period  through  July  17, 1948. 

World  Economic  Situation 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  devoted  its 
meetings  on  February  21,  23,  and  24  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  world  economic  situation.  Based 
on  a  report  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  entitled, 
Major  Economic  Changes  in  1948,  speakers  repre- 
senting member  nations  discussed  economic  con- 
ditions in  their  own  countries  and  the  effect  of 
these  developments  on  the  world  situation. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  February 
24  approved  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  the  Press.  Only  the  Soviet 
Union,  Byelorussia,  and  Poland  opposed  the 
measure,  which  had  previously  been  reported 
favorably  by  Ecosoc's  Social  Committee. 

Soviet-sponsored  amendments  which  would 
have  provided  that  members  of  the  Subcommission 
sit  as  representatives  of  governments  rather  than 
as  individual  experts,  and  that  the  Subcommission 
direct  its  attention  to  warmongering  and  the  dis- 
semination of  false  information,  were  not  accepted. 

Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

By  a  vote  of  9-2  the  Commission  for  Conven- 
tional Armaments  accepted  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  United  States  instructing  its 
Working  Committee  to  formulate  proposals 
implementing  the  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
disarmament.  The  resolution  looks  toward  the 
"receipt,  checking  and  publication,  by  an  inter- 
national organ  of  control  within  the  framework  of 
the  Security  Council"  of  full  information  concern- 
ing armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  to 
be  received  from  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Opposition  to  the  resolution  was  expressed  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukraine,  on  the  grounds  that  it  did  not  constitute 
an  effective  proposal  for  the  immediate  reduction 
of  armaments,  that  it  separated  atomic  and  con- 
ventional armaments,  and  that  it  would  reveal 
military  intelligence  information  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Membership  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 

Over  the  objections  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukraine,  the  Membership  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council  voted  8-2  on  February  24  to 
recommend  to   the   Security   Council   favorable 
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action  on  the  application  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(South  Korea)  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  Representative  of  Cuba,  who  was 
not  present  at  the  time  of  the  voting,  had  pre- 
viously indicated  his  support  of  the  application. 
The  application  was  "warmly  supported"  by  the 
United  States.  In  reply  to  challenges  to  the 
legality  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukraine, 
James  N.  Hyde,  representing  the  United  States, 
noted  that  the  South  Korean  Government  had 
been  established  as  a  direct  result  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  12,  1948,  and 
that  it  was  based  on  valid  elections  covering  the 
area  in  which  a  majority  of  the  Korean  people 
lived.  He  referred  to  expressed  intentions  of  the 
United  States  to  consult  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  and  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  con- 
cerning the  earliest  practicable  withdrawal  of 
remaining  American  forces  in  Korea. 

Interim  Committee 

At  its  second  meeting,  on  February  21,  Sub- 
committee Six  of  the  Interim  Committee  agreed  on 
the  appointment  of  a  working  group  to  prepare  a 
draft  agenda  for  Interim  Committee  studies  on 
international  political  cooperation  and  pacific 
settlement  methods.  The  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  China,  and  Ecuador  were  named 
as  members  of  the  working  group. 

The  Subcommittee  also  requested  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  to  complete  its  studies  on  the 
operation  of  the  Inter-American  system  and  on 
the  recent  experience  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council  in  international  political  co-< 
operation. 

Palestine 

Legislation  that  would  authorize  a  contribution 
of  $16,000,000  to  the  U.N.  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
Palestine  refugees  has  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  has  been  referred  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Israel  and  Egypt  signed  a  formal  armistice 
agreement  on  February  24  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
where  truce  talks  have  been  in  progress  for  several 
weeks.  President  Truman  in  a  statement  hailing 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  accord  said,  "I  hope  that  this 
pattern  for  peace  will  be  followed  rapidly  in  the 
conclusion  of  similar  agreements  between  Israel 
and  the  other  Arab  states." 

At  Rhodes  Dr.  Bunche  has  laid  plans  for  the 
beginning  of  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Transjordan  on  February  28  to  raise  their  current 
truce  to  the  level  of  a  formal  armistice. 

The  Conciliation  Commission,  composed  of  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Turkey,  whose  task 
it  is  to  "achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  questions 
outstanding"  between  the  parties  involved  in  the 
Palestine  situation,  has  returned  to  its  head- 
quarters in  Jerusalem  after  a  tour  of  the  Near 
Eastern  capitals. 
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A  direct  appeal  urging  the  U.S.S.R.,  Byelo- 
russia, and  the  Ukraine  to  reconsider  their  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  World  Health  Organization 
has  been  sent  to  those  nations  by  the  Who  Execu- 
tive Board  now  meeting  in  Geneva.  The  three 
Soviet  countries  had  informed  Dr.  Chrisholm,  Di- 
rector General  of  Who,  that  they  were  withdraw- 
ing because  the  agency  was  not  doing  its  work 
properly  and  was  too  expensive.  The  President 
of  the  Executive  Board  stated  in  the  cable  sent  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  both  of 
whom  are  represented  on  the  Executive  Board, 
that  he  would  like  an  invitation  to  visit  Moscow, 
along  with  the  Director  General  of  Who,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  this  session  of  the  Board 
in  order  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Permanent  Headquarters 

President  Truman  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Ambassador  Austin,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Headquarters  Advisory  Committee,  and  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Lie  to  speak  at  a  cornerstone- 
laying  ceremony  at  the  site  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  Manhattar 
on  Sunday,  April  10.  Both  President  Truman 
and  Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  President  of  the  General 
Assembly,  will  speak.  Invitations  have  also  been 
extended  to  Governor  Dewey  and  to  Mayor 
O'Dwyer. 

U.S.  Draft  Resolution  on  Forced  Labour 

U.N.  doc.  E/1150/Rev.  1,  Feb.  24,  1949 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Having  noted  the  memorandum  regarding  a 
survey  of  forced  labour  and  measures  for  its  aboli- 
tion submitted  by  the  American  Federation  oi 
Labor; 

Considering  that  international  regulations  or 
the  question  of  forced  labour  have  been  adoptee 
by  the  International  Labour  Organization ; 

Considering  that  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  undei 
Article  55,  to  promote  universal  respect  for,  anc 
observance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all; 

Invites  the  Ilo  to  give  further  consideration  tc 
the  problem  of  forced  labour  and  its  nature  anc 
extent  in  the  light  of  all  possible  informatior 
including  the  memorandum  of  the  America! 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  records  of  the  Coun- 
cil's discussions  of  this  subject  which  it  has  decidec 
to  trasmit  to  the  Ilo  ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  work  in  clos( 
co-operation  with  the  Ilo  in  carrying  forward  its 
work  in  this  field ;  and 

Decides  to  transmit  the  memorandum  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  records 
of  the  Council's  discussions  of  this  subject  to  th( 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  consideratior 
in  connection  with  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights. 
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>ixth  International  Photogrammetry  Congress  and  Exhibition 

BY  CAPTAIN  OLIVER  S.  READING 


Photography  was  developed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lineteenth  century.  Only  a  few  years  elapsed 
jef ore  photogrammetry,  the  art  of  measuring  from 
photography,  was  discovered.  The  usefulness  of 
photography  in  surveying  and  mapping  increased 
with  each  technical  improvement  in  the  art.  How- 
jver,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  work  involved 
In  reducing  the  perspective  data  of  photographs 
and  maps  and  the  limited  view  of  the  camera  from 
level  terrain,  the  practical  use  of  photogrammetric 
methods  was  restricted  to  rather  mountainous 
regions.  Nevertheless,  the  method  had  developed 
such  interest  and  usefulness  that  in  1909  Professor 
Dolezal,  of  Austria,  was  able  to  organize  an  Inter- 
national Society  of  Photogrammetry.  The  So- 
ciety held  its  first  congress  at  Vienna  in  1913. 

The  importance  of  an  elevated  view  for  the  cam- 
era was  highly  appreciated  from  the  first  as  at- 
tested by  numerous  patents  taken  out  during  the 
last  century  on  photography  from  kites,  captive 
and  free  balloons,  and  even  from  carrier  pigeons. 
The  accelerated  development  of  aircraft  by  the 
First  World  War  was  paralleled  by  a  similarly 
accelerated  development  of  photogrammetry. 
Special  cameras  and  plotting  instruments,  as  well 
as  aircraft,  were  developed  in  all  the  leading  na- 
tions. It  was  not  before  1926,  however,  that  the 
international  tensions  had  cleared  sufficiently  for 
the  second  international  photogrammetry  congress 
to  be  held  at  Berlin.  The  second  congress  was 
very  successful  in  stimulating  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  good  will,  as  were  the  third  at  Zurich 
in  1930,  the  fourth  at  Paris  in  1934,  and  the  fifth 
at  Rome  in  1938. 

The  Sixth  International  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion of  Photogrammetry  was  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Netherlands  in  1942,  but  war  intervened.  The 
extraordinary  development  of  aircraft  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  paralleled  by  an  equal  develop- 
ment of  aerial  photography  and  photogrammetry. 
Some  16,000,000  square  miles  were  photographed 
from  the  air  by  the  United  States  forces.  Much 
of  this  photography  has  been  used  for  mapping, 
particularly  to  make  improved  aeronautical  charts. 
The  resultant  photographs  and  maps  made  from 
these  charts  proved  so  useful  during  the  Second 
World  War  that  wherever  possible  photographic 
coverage  was  obtained  before  military  operations 
were  undertaken.  Photographs  taken  at  succes- 
sive intervals  proved  extremely  useful  for  reveal- 
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ing  the  enemy  plans,  for  selecting  targets,  and  for 
assessing  bomb  damage. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  sixth  congress  were 
the  exchange  of  information  on  the  best  techniques, 
the  exhibition  of  the  latest  instruments,  cameras, 
photographs  and  maps,  and  the  renewal  of  con- 
tacts between  experts  largely  responsible  for  the 
development  of  photogrammetry  in  the  different 
countries.  This  congress,  held  at  The  Hague  Sep- 
tember 1-10,  1948,  accomplished  these  purposes 
with  marked  cordiality  and  enthusiasm. 

Much  of  this  enthusiasm  was  due  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  delegates  that  they  were  leading  in 
the  development  of  a  technology  of  great  poten- 
tial usefulness— even  greater  usefulness  in  times 
of  peace  than  in  war.    Some  types  of  modern  air- 
craft can  now  sweep  across  whole  continents  in  a 
few  hours,  photographing  everything  visible  in  a 
strip  20  miles  or  more  in  width ;  others  can  hover 
a  point  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  most 
detailed  photography.     Two  properly  made  air 
photographs  under  a  suitable  stereoscope  give  a 
three-dimensional  model  of  the  part  of  the  earth 
portrayed   that   is   unapproached  by   any   other 
method  of  recording  complete  detailed  informa- 
tion.    The    same    set    of    photographs    may    be 
studied  in  turn  by  engineers  for  road,  railroad, 
power-transmission   or   pipe-line   routes,   water- 
power  sites,  or  city  planning;  by  agriculturists 
for  soil  classification  and  conservation;  by  for- 
esters   for    forestation;    and   by    geologists    for 
structure    and    possible   indications    of    mineral 
wealth.     Each  specialist  can  approach  the  record 
unhandicapped  by  the  generalizations,  omissions, 
or  mental  slant  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
photographs  before  him.     The  principal  address 
at  the  opening  plenary  session  of  the  sixth  con- 
gress by  Dr.  Schemerhorn,  a  former  Netherlands 
Prime  '  Minister,    emphasized    that    photogram- 
metry has  largely  displaced  all  other  methods  of 
mapping  for  reconstruction  and  particularly  for 
the     most     efficient     development     of     natural 
resources. 

Photogrammetry  is  such  a  highly  specialized 
technology  that  the  size  of  the  congresses  is  neces- 
sarily rather  small.  There  were  many  currency 
and  travel  restrictions  still  in  force,  yet  there  were 
some  325  persons  attending  the  sixth  congress  from 
the  following  22  countries :  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
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mark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Liechtenstein,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

The  official  United  States  Delegation  consisted 
of  14  persons  representing  Federal  agencies,  scien- 
tific and  educational  institutions,  and  commercial 
companies  concerned  with  photogrammetry. 

The  technical  work  of  the  meeting  was  carried 
out  by  the  following  four  commissions:  photog- 
raphy, plotting,  geodetic  applications  (architec- 
ture, astronomy,  medicine,  etc.),  and  education 
(training,  bibliography,  terminology).  These 
commissions  found  the  time  available  all  too  short 
and  voted  to  continue  their  activities  between  con- 
gresses by  correspondence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  disclosed  nota- 
ble improvements  since  the  last  meeting  in  the 
cameras,  lenses,  and  plotting  instruments.  Much 
larger  programs  of  research  and  the  mapping  on 
large  scales  for  reconstruction  and  most  efficient 
use  of  natural  resources  were  reported.  The  ex- 
change of  information  at  the  congress  and  contacts 
for  continuing  this  exchange  through  the  Inter- 
national Society  will  markedly  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  work.  New  electronic  methods  for 
obtaining  accurate  positions  of  the  cameras  make 
possible  greater  precision  in  mapping  remote  re- 
gions, where  the  usual  geodetic  survey  methods 


would  be  too  costly.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to 
resume  publication  of  the  international  review, 
Photogrammetria;  to  have  a  representative  of  the 
International  Society  of  Photogrammetry  attend 
the  proposed  meeting  of  experts  to  advise  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  regard- 
ing practicable  coordination  and  promotion  of 
cartography  on  a  world-wide  basis;  and  to  con- 
tinue the  activites  of  the  technical  commissions 
by  correspondence  during  the  interval  between 
congresses. 

The  invitation  of  the  American  Society  of 
Photogrammetry  to  hold  the  seventh  congress  in 
the  United  States  in  1952  was  accepted.  Capt.  O. 
S.  Reading,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  was  elected  president  of  the  International 
Society ;  E.  S.  Massie,  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, secretary-general;  and  W.  C.  Cude,  United 
States  Engineer  Research  and  Development  Lab- 
oratories, treasurer.  The  other  members  selected 
for  the  1949-52  international  council  were:  Prof. 
C.  F.  Baeschlin,  Switzerland;  Prof.  G.  Cassinis, 
Italy;  Ing.  R.  Janicot,  France;  and  Prof.  W. 
Schermerhorn,  the  Netherlands. 

The  United  States,  both  as  the  largest  prospec- 
tive user  of  photogrammetry  and  the  largest  prov- 
ing ground  for  various  makes  of  European  ap- 
paratus as  well  as  our  own,  will  have  much  to 
contribute  to  the  seventh  congress  in  1952. 


Third  Meeting  of  IRO  Executive  Committee 

BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  held  its  third  meeting 
in  Geneva  from  January  25  to  28,  1949.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  members  of  the  Committee — Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  China,  France,  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela — were  present  at  the  meeting.  The 
meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  in  the  Palais 
des  Nations. 

The  Committee  authorized  the  Director  General 
to  continue  the  efforts  of  the  Organization  to 
evacuate  endangered  refugees  from  Shanghai, 
either  to  places  of  permanent  resettlement  or  to 
temporary  asylum  on  the  Island  of  Samar  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Committee  expressed  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  offer  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  temporary  haven  for  as  many 
as  6,000  refugees  from  Shanghai  for  a  period  of 
four  months,  during  which  time  permanent  places 
elsewhere  will  have  to  be  found  for  them.  To  ful- 
fil this  latter  Iro  commitment  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  the  Committee  appealed  to  all  gov- 
ernments to  receive  refugees  temporarily  placed 
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in  the  Philippines.  The  Government  of  Guate- 
mala announced  at  the  meeting  its  willingness  to 
accept  1,000  such  refugees. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  question  of 
the  eligibility  of  Albanian  refugees  of  Greek  racial 
origin  presently  in  Greece  and  of  refugees  of 
Italian  racial  origin  from  Venezia  Giulia  and 
Istria  now  in  Italy  who  have  not  opted  for  Italian 
citizenship  under  the  terms  of  the  Italian  peace 
treaty.  Both  groups  have  been  declared  alien 
refugees  in  their  countries  of  temporary  residence. 
The  Committee  reached  a  conclusion  that  both 
groups,  totaling  approximately  5,000  persons,  were 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Iro  constitution. 

The  most  important  issue  before  the  Committee 
was  the  resumption  by  Iro  of  payment  for  the 
movement  of  eligible  Jewish  refugees  from  central 
Europe  to  Palestine.  Such  payment  had  been  dis- 
continued by  administrative  order  in  May  1948  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  in  Palestine.  The  United 
States  Representative  pressed  the  view  that  pay- 
ment should  be  resumed,  as  recommended  by  the 
Director  General,  within  the  budgetary  limits 
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of  the  current  fiscal  year— 50,000  persons  and 
$4,000,000.  Other  members  presented  the  view 
that  the  movement  of  Jewish  refugees  to  Palestine 
would  impede  the  efforts  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, established  under  the  resolution  on  Pales- 
tine adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  meeting  in  Paris  in  Decem- 
ber 1948,  to  facilitate  the  repatriation  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  to  their  former  homes.  The 
Committee  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  Director 
General's  recommendation  that  payment  for  the 
movement  of  eligible  Jewish  refugees  to  Palestine 
be  resumed  within  the  budgetary  limits,  but  de- 
cided that  payment  for  such  movement  as  origi- 
nated after  January  31,  1949,  should  be  subject  to 
consultation  with  the  Conciliation  Commission. 
The  Director  General  will  report  on  such  con- 
sultation at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
of  Iro  on  March  29, 1949,  in  Geneva. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  WHO  Executive'Board 

[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  United  States  [Representative  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (Who),  attended  the  third  session  of  the 
Executive  Board,  which  opened  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1949.  Dr.  Hyde  served  as  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  President  named  Abel  Wolman,  professor 
of  sanitary  engineering,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  this  country's  outstanding  experts 
in  the  field  of  environmental  sanitation,  as  Alter- 
nate United  States  Representative  to  this  session. 
Serving  as  advisers  were  Howard  B.  Calderwood, 
Division  of  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs,  and  James  F.  Anderson,  International  Ad- 
ministration Staff,  both  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  United  States  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
eighteen  member  states  entitled  to  representation 
on  the  Who  Executive  Board  at  the  First  World 
Health  Assembly  held  at  Geneva  last  summer.  On 
October  18, 1948,  the  President  approved  the  des- 
ignation of  Dr.  Hyde  as  permanent  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Hyde  also  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Who  Executive  Board  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  and  Finance.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  Geneva,  February  16-19, 1949. 
Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Associate  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son served  as  advisers  to  the  representative. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Volume  on  International  Conference  on 
Military  Trials  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  February 
12  the  volume  entitled  International  Conference 
on  Military  Trials,  a  compilation  of  the  stenogra- 
phic minutes  of  the  Four  Power  conference  held 
at  London  from  June  26  to  August  8,  1945,  which 
preceded  the  Nurnberg  trials.  The  volume  also 
includes  the  documents  which  record  the  histori- 
cal background  of  the  formulation  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  and  charter  signed  at  London  on 
August  8,  1945,  by  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  minutes  portray  different  philosophies  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure  prevailing  in  the  four 
countries  as  discussed  by  General  I.  T.  Nikit- 
chenko,  vice  president  of  the  Soviet  Supreme 
Court ;  by  William  Viscount  Jowitt  of  Stevenage 
and  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyf e,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Attorney-General  of  England;  by  Judge 
Robert  Falco  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  high- 
est court  of  France)  ;  and  by  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  differing  views  represented 
the  maximum  divergence  in  legal  concepts  and 
traditions  likely  to  be  found  among  occidental  na- 
tions, two  being  common-law  countries  and  two 
civil-law  countries. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preface  by  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson,  the  conflicts  in  ideologies  were  stub- 
born and  deep,  and  on  some  subjects  agreement 
was  found  to  be  impossible.  The  conference,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  agreement  on  substantive  defini- 
tions which  have  far-reaching  implications, 
namely,  the  definition  of  crimes  against  the  inter- 
national community  and  that  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  guilt. 

The  charter  represents  the  first  successful  effort 
to  amalgamate  different  ideas  of  fair  procedure 
for  permitting  a  joint  inquiry  of  Four  Powers  into 
criminal  charges.  The  influence  of  this  confer- 
ence, of  the  agreement  and  charter,  and  of  the  trials 
thereunder  on  future  international  criminal  law,  is 
such  that  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  make 
available  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  the 
legal  profession,  a  full  exposition  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  which  these  proceedings  were  based. 

Copies  of  this  volume  (461  pages)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  $1.75  each. 
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New  International  Frontiers  in  Human  Rights 

BY  DURWARD  V.  SANDIFER1 
Acting  Director  of  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Two  Germans  were  fishing  on  opposite  banks  of 
the  river  Spree,  one  in  the  Russian  zone  and  one 
in  the  American  zone.  The  German  on  the  Amer- 
ican bank  pulled  out  fish  after  fish  with  monoto- 
nous regularity.  The  German  on  the  Russian  bank 
got  not  even  a  bite.  After  several  hours  of  this 
the  man  on  the  Russian  side  shouted  to  his  opposite 
in  exasperation :  "How  it  is  that  you  keep  pulling 
in  the  fish  over  there  while  here  I  don't  even  get 
a  nibble?"  "Well,"  replied  the  man  on  the  Amer- 
ican bank,  "you  see,  the  fish  over  here  aren't  afraid 
to  open  their  mouths." 

That  story  can  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  age- 
long struggle,  for  human  rights.  It  is  only  where 
men  have  not  been  afraid  to  open  their  mouths, 
and  where  they  have  asserted  and  maintained  the 
right  to  open  their  mouths,  that  liberty  has  thrived 
and  human  rights  have  flourished. 

By  that  standard  the  United  Nations  should  fur- 
nish an  ideal  atmosphere  for  the  propagation  of 
human  rights.  Representatives  of  the  fifty-eight 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  notoriously  un- 
afraid to  open  their  mouths  in  whatever  organ  or 
agency  of  the  Organization  they  may  be  speaking ; 
the  Russians  least  of  all.  That  might  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  temporarily  they  are  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river. 

I  have  seen  an  estimate  that  over  17  million 
words  were  spoken  during  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Paris  between  September  21  and 
December  12,  1948.  What  did  these  words  add  up 
to  ?  What  did  the  Assembly  achieve?  It  has  been 
widely  stated  that  the  outstanding  achievement 
of  the  Assembly  was  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  Assembly  has 
been  called  in  some  quarters  "The  Human  Rights 
Assembly."  Certainly  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  17  million  words  was  spilled  in  the  debate 
on  the  Declaration.  Never  was  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  exercised  more  fully  or  with  less 
restraint.  Some  of  us  would  add :  never  to  a  better 
end  or  with  a  better  result. 

In  the  closing  plenary  debate  on  the  Declaration 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  for  the  United  States : 


1  Made  before  the  National  Citizens  Conference  on  Civil 
Liberties,  held  in  Washington,  on  Feb.  14,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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"We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  event 
both  in  the  life  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
life  of  mankind,  that  is  the  approval  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  .  .  .  This  Declaration  may 
well  become  the  international  Magna  Carta  of  all 
men  everywhere.  We  hope  its  proclamation  by  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  an  event  comparable  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  by  the  French  people  in  1789,  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  adoption  of  comparable  declara- 
tions at  different  times  in  other  countries." 

When  I  was  handed  the  subject  of  new  interna- 
tional frontiers  in  human  rights,  I  turned  to  the 
dictionary  to  refresh  my  understanding  of  what  a 
frontier  is.  In  Webster's  Collegiate  I  found  a 
definition  in  three  parts : 

1.  That  part  of  a  country  facing  another  country  or  an 
unsettled  region;  hence  (a)  the  border  or  advance  region 
of  settlement  and  civilization,  (b)  An  advance  or  not 
fully  explored  region,  as  of  thought,  sentiment,  etc. 

In  other  words  a  frontier  may  be  geographical 
or  it  may  be  intellectual.  It  may  be  a  borderland 
in  the  realm  of  politics  or  of  thought. 

In  both  cases  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  advance 
and  adventure,  of  pushing  forward  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  of  pushing  forward  the 
boundaries  and  the  "benefits"  of  civilization. 

To  Americans  the  frontier  is  a  real  and  graphic 
concept.  We  have  until  very  recently  always  had 
a  geographic  frontier.  This  has  had  an  influence 
far  beyond  its  material  impact.  It  has  kept  alive 
the  frontier  psychology  in  our  thinking.  It  has 
kept  us  alert  and  open  to  new  ideas.  It  has  stim- 
ulated self-reliance,  independence,  and  a  jealous 
awareness  of  any  infringement  of  our  liberties. 
With  the  passage  of  our  national  geographic  fron- 
tier we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  open-minded 
adventurous  approach  to  life  and  to  liberty.  This 
is  as  true  of  human  rights — or  perhaps  more  true — 
as  of  other  things.  Having  achieved  much  on  our 
national  frontiers  of  human  rights,  we  can  too 
easily  draw  back  from  the  challenge  on  the  inter- 
national frontiers. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  frontier  of  action  on 
human  rights  was  almost  entirely  national.    In 
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fact,  the  concept,  as  we  know  it  today,  came  to  life 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  great  documents  of  human  liberty  have  been 
national  or  local  creations.  Protections  and  guar- 
antees of  "human"  rights  have  been  aimed  at  the 
individual.  The  individual  has  had  rights  only 
within  national  or  local  groups.  As  an  individual, 
man  has  had  few  if  any  rights  on  the  international 
scene.  When  the  United  States  wanted  to  protest 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
had  to  base  its  protest  on  the  ground  that  the  re- 
sulting flight  of  the  Jews  to  the  United  States  put 
a  burden  on  the  economy  of  this  country.  There 
was  no  thought  that  these  people  as  individuals 
had  rights  subject  to  international  protection. 

The  beginnings  of  international  frontiers  of 
human  rights  are  to  be  found  in  the  League  of 
Nations  system.  There  had  been  some  develop- 
ment prior  to  that  in  such  matters  as  the  treaties 
prohibiting  the  slave  traffic,  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children.  However,  the  mi- 
norities treaties,  concluded  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  represent  the  first  important  recognition 
of  an  international  responsibility  for  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  within 
states.  The  mandates  system  was  another  prod- 
uct of  the  new  sense  of  awareness  on  the  interna- 
tional level  of  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  men  as  human  beings  and  not  as  political 
pawns.  There  were  also  the  League  efforts  on 
behalf  of  refugees  and  stateless  persons  which 
became  identified  with  the  name  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian explorer,  Nansen. 

Paradoxically  enough  it  took  the  excesses  of  the 
Nazi  and  Fascist  regimes  in  the  years  preceding 
World  War  II,  with  their  flagrant  and  colossal 
disregard  of  human  rights,  to  shock  the  world  into 
a  realization  that  the  rights  of  men  as  such  must 
be  the  concern  of  the  international  community,  if 
peace  and  civilization  are  to  survive.  Largely 
from  that  holocaust  of  suffering  has  come  the 
impetus  for  lifting  to  the  international  level  the 
definition  and  guarantee  of  human  rights. 

What  are  the  international  frontiers  of  human 
rights  today  ? 

Many  men  have  helped  to  stake  out  these  fron- 
tiers. 

President  Koosevelt  led  the  way  in  his  formula- 
tion of  the  Four  Freedoms : 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression     .     .     . 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way    .     .     . 
freedom  from  want     .     .     . 
freedom  from  fear    .     .     .. 

The  essence  of  this  has  found  its  way  into  the 
preamble  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  upon  the  initiative  of  Professor  Rene  Cas- 
sin,  French  representative  on  the  Human  Rights 
Commission : 
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Whereas  disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights  have 
resulted  in  barbarous  acts  which  have  outraged  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  and  the  advent  of  a  world  in  which 
human  beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  belief 
and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  has  been  proclaimed 
as  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  common  people, 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  names  of  "the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations."  Its  preamble,  which  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  great  South  African  statesman, 
Field  Marshal  Smuts,  declares : 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  determined     .     .     . 

to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights 
of   men    and   women   and   of   nations    large    and   small 

and    ...  _ 

to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
in  larger  freedom     .     .     .. 

As  a  result  of  the  insistence  at  San  Francisco 
of  representatives  of  organizations  from  all  over 
this  country,  the  final  draft  of  the  Charter  is 
permeated  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  promoting  and  safeguarding  human 
rights.  Among  the  four  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  the  third  is  declared  to  be : 

To  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving  inter- 
national problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or 
humanitarian  character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion. 

Each  of  the  four  peace  treaties  which  have  been 
concluded  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  includes 
an  article  on  human  rights.  The  article  from  the 
Hungarian  treaty  is  characteristic: 

1.  Hungary  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  persons  under  Hangariau  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication, 
of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
meeting. 

2.  Hungary  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
in  Hungary  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
application,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination 
between  persons  of  Hungarian  nationality  on  the  ground 
of  their  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  refer- 
ence to  their  persons,  property,  business,  professional  or 
financial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or  any 
other  matter. 

In  the  now  famous  point  4  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, President  Truman  has  driven  a  new  stake 
on  the  international  frontier  of  human  rights.  He 
said  in  part: 

"Fourth,  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  pro- 
gram for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  industrial  progress  available  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

"Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity 
and  peace.  And  the  key  to  greater  production  is 
a  wider  and  more  vigorous  application  of  modern 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 
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"Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  mem- 
bers to  help  themselves  can  the  human  family 
achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that  is  the  right 
of  all  people." 

Where  does  this  lead  us  in  terms  of  action  ? 

In  my  youth  in  Illinois,  in  order  to  protect  a 
horse  from  distraction  and  to  keep  his  eyes  focused 
only  on  the  road  directly  ahead  of  him,  we  put 
blinders  on  his  bridle.  We  cannot  afford  to  wear 
blinders  in  looking  for  the  answer  to  this  question. 
I  have  detected  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
people  to  concentrate  on  what  might  be  called  the 
formal  aspect  of  this  question  in  determining  what 
remains  to  be  done  on  human  rights.  They  think 
only  of  a  declaration  and  a  covenant  on  human 
rights.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  much 
broader  perspective.  The  fields  of  action  open  to 
us  fall  broadly  into  four  categories :  ( 1 )  legal  or 
juridical;  (2)  political;  (3)  economic  and  social; 
and  (4)  educational  and  cultural. 

The  legal  and  juridical  aspects  of  human  rights 
have  occupied  much  of  our  attention  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  conclusion  of  an  international  cove- 
nant or  convention  on  human  rights  is  widely 
regarded  as  the  one  great  new  frontier  of  inter- 
national human  rights. 

This  view  was  especially  pronounced  among  the 
delegates  who  carried  on  the  work  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  in  the  recent  General  As- 
sembly. There  was  a  constantly  reiterated  deter- 
mination to  strengthen  human  rights  through  a 
convention  legally  binding  on  the  member  states. 
This  determination  found  expression  in  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  continue  to 
give  priority  to  the  preparation  of  the  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights  and  of  measures  of  implementation. 

This  determination  derives  understandably  and 
properly,  I  think,  from  the  feeling  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  on  this  subject  are  not  enough. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  Charter  must  be 
given  the  form  of  treaty  obligations.  This  must 
be  done  while  the  impetus  of  the  recent  war  is  with 
us,  to  raise  the  level  of  observance  and  protection  of 
human  rights  to  such  a  point  that  their  violation 
shall  not  again  precipitate  a  war. 

The  fear  of  failure  on  this  score  is  fully  war- 
ranted. The  achievement  of  an  international  con- 
vention on  human  rights  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  frontier  we  have  to  conquer.  It  is  an 
extremely  complicated  task.  We  are  already  being 
told  in  this  country  that  it  cannot  be  done ;  that  it 
would  upset  our  own  constitutional  provisions; 
that  treaty  obligations  on  this  subject  would  upset 
the  balance  of  our  federal  form  of  Government; 
that  such  a  convention  would  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable and  unwarranted  interference  with  our 
sovereign  rights.  It  has  been  declared  that  no 
system  of  human  rights  can  be  imposed  on  any 
nation  by  another  nation  or  group  of  nations ;  that 
an  attempt  to  confer  such  rights  by  action  of  an 
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international  body  will  bring  not  world  order  but 
disorder. 

Similar  objections  have  and  will  be  raised  else- 
where. In  the  course  of  his  violent  denunciation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in  the  closing 
plenary  debate,  Mr.  Vyshinsky  s  principal  criti- 
cism of  it  was  its  interference  with  sovereignty. 
He  said : 

"We  [have]  stated  that  in  a  number  of  articles 
in  this  draft  the  sovereign  rights  of  democratic 
states  are  ignored.     .     .     . 

"I  must  note  that  at  the  present  time  a  certain 
tendency  has  appeared,  which  was  already  pretty 
clearly  seen  last  year  in  a  definite  circle  of  the 
United  Nations,  concerning  a  certain  theory  to  the 
effect  that  the  principle  of  governmental  sovereign- 
ty is  a  reactionary  and  outdated  idea    .     .     . 

"A  number  of  scientists  and  international  lead- 
ers quite  definitely  define  sovereignty  as  the  right 
of  a  government  to  ensure  for  itself  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  people  without  any  outside  influ- 
ence, to  manifest  its  own  will,  to  act  within  its  own 
jurisdiction  without  any  obstacles  put  forward  by 
outside  forces,  and  possibly  to  defend  its  own 
rights,  its  own  responsibilities,  which  is  the  basic 
essence  of  every  society,  and  the  right  of  that  so- 
ciety to  act  absolutely  freely  and  independently. 
.  .  .  These  are  very  fine  words  which  from  our 
point  of  view,  clearly  define  the  notion  of  sov- 
ereignty." 

This  is  of  course  the  complete  negation  of  prog- 
ress internationally  and  a  clear  statement  of  a  de- 
termination not  to  go  beyond  national  frontiers 
in  the  protection  of  human  rights.  We  must  take 
care  lest  we  fall  into  the  same  error  while  pro- 
claiming our  virtues  and  our  superiority  in  human 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  a 
covenant  universally  applicable  is  the  totally  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  individual  in  Soviet  society 
from  that  in  the  West.  This  was  given  categorical 
expression  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in  replying  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, who  said : 

"We  do  not  accept  and  never  will  accept  the  doc- 
trine that  the  rights  of  man  include  only  those 
rights  which  are  sanctioned  and  sanctified  by  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  that  all  other  rights  are  to  be 
outlawed  as  'fascist'. 

".  .  .  We  shall  in  future  as  we  have  in  the 
past  protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  our 
country." 

To  this  Mr.  Vyshinsky  replied  that  since  in  the 
Soviet  system  the  "contradiction  between  classes" 
has  been  eliminated,  "there  can  be  no  contradiction 
between  the  government  and  the  individual,  be- 
cause the  government  is  the  collective  individual. 
The  state  and  the  individual  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are 
fully  harmonized." 
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In  other  words  there  is  no  such  thing  as  indi- 
vidual human  rights  in  the  Soviet  system  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  term.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  Soviet  Government  cannot  accept 
international  standards  of  human  rights  unless 
they  are  stated  in  terms  of  Soviet  ideology.  Thus 
Mr.  Vyshinsky  bluntly  declares  in  his  recent  trea- 
tise on  The  Law  of  the  Soviet  State: 

"In  our  state,  naturally  [underscoring  added] 
there  is  and  can  be  no  place  for  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  so  on  for  the  foes  of  socialism." 

But  difficulties  in  formulating  a  covenant  will 
not  be  limited  to  those  arising  from  the  contradic- 
tions of  Soviet  ideology.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  social  customs,  laws,  and  constitutional  prac- 
tices in  many  countries  to  be  reconciled.  There 
will  be  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  rights  to 
be  included,  the  exceptions  and  limitations  to  be 
listed,  the  method  of  implementation  to  be  applied. 
Consequently  we  must  set  our  sights  at  realizable 
levels.  The  present  Commission  draft  is  limited 
to  traditional  civil  and  political  rights  which  are 
notably  Anglo-American  in  character  and  origin. 
We  should  stick  to  this  for  the  present  covenant. 
Other  matters  can  be  tackled  later. 

The  United  Nations  has  already  launched  on 
the  translation  of  human  rights  into  treaty  law. 
Genocide  has  been  covered  in  a  separate  conven- 
tion approved  bv  the  Assembly  in  Paris.  Freedom 
of  information"  has  been  included  in  one  of  the 
conventions  prepared  by  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Conference  at  Geneva  which  will  be  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  April  for  approval. 
Nationality,  statelessness,  minorities,  and  other 
matters  can  be  treated  separately  after  full  and 
thorough  study. 

The  political  aspect  of  freedom  is  also  essential. 
The  definition  of  human  rights,  the  spelling  out  of 
safeguards  and  of  measures  of  implementation  in 
declarations  and  conventions,  important  as  this  is, 
will  be  meaningless  unless  through  international 
political  action  free  institutions  and  political  inde- 
pendence are  maintained.  This  means  that  an- 
other international  frontier  of  human  rights  lies 
in  the  United  Nations  system,  based  on  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  the  Members  and  designed  to 
guarantee  their  integrity  and  independence. 
=  These  political  frontiers  are  far-flung  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Greece,  in  Korea,  in  Indonesia,  in  Pal- 
estine, in  Czechoslovakia — in  short  wherever  a 
threat  to  peace  or  a  menace  to  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  free  states  appears.  The  field  of 
action  to  meet  the  threats  lies  in  the  Security 
Council,  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brussels 
pact,  the  prospective  North  Atlantic  pact — in  ef- 
fective action  on  our  part  and  the  part  of  other 
people  to  support  and  bulwark  the  United  Nations 
as  the  instrument  of  free  men  against  aggression 
and  oppression. 
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Another  political  frontier  is  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  concerning 
other  non-self-governing  territories.  Here  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  a  far-reaching  program  for  the  pro- 
motion of  self-government  and  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  advancement  of  non- 
self-governing  peoples.  It  behooves  us  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  that  our  over-all  policies  are 
in  harmony  with  the  long-time  objectives  of  this 
program. 

The  economic  and  social  aspects  of  human  rights 
are  equally  important.  "Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  It  will  not  be  regarded 
as  sacrilege,  I  believe,  to  remark  that  on  the  other 
hand  man  cannot  live  without  bread.  That  is  a 
fact  known  from  the  beginning  of  time  but  one 
which  has  only  recently  fully  penetrated  the  social 
conscience  of  organized  society.  It  is  in  fact  the 
great  new  frontier  of  human  rights,  both  national 
and  international,  especially  the  latter. 

Back  in  1942  when  the  ferment  for  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  rights  was  beginning  to  stir,  the 
American  Law  Institute  called  together  a  com- 
mittee of  expert  representatives  of  many  nationali- 
ties to  work  out  a  draft  bill  of  international  rights. 
Sitting  in  as  an  observer  I  was  much  impressed 
by  the  criticism  of  traditional  rights  as  negative 
and  inadequate.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  new 
affirmative  approach  and  for  extending  rights  to 
the  economic,  social,  cultural  and  educational  field. 
That  was  done  and  the  resulting  declaration  sets 
forth  such  rights  with  a  correlative  statement  of 
the  obligation  of  the  state  to  guarantee  the  rights. 
A  similar  upsurge  of  sentiment  compelled  the 
inclusion  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  a  fairly  detailed  statement  of  rights  in 
this  field.  These  rights  are  prefaced  with  an  article 
which  provides  that  the  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights  shall  be  achieved  "through  national 
and  international  cooperation,  and  m  accordance 
with  the  organization  and  resources  of  each  state. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  pressed  hard  for  these 
rights  and  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of  them, 
including  measures  of  implementation.  What  they 
meant  was  national  implementation,  of  course,  for 
they  would  not  brook  international  implementa- 
tion here  any  more  than  in  the  political  field.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  quite  difficult  not  to 
find  oneself  on  the  defensive  in  meeting  the  Soviet 
propaganda  attack  in  this  field.  This,  I  think,  is 
because  people  everywhere  for  the  first  time  have 
a  glimpse  of  new  horizons  of  economic  and  social 
well-being  and  are  susceptible  to  the  lure  of  a 
system  which  promises  them  something  they  have 
never  enjoyed. 

We  are  here  confronted  with  a  challenge  which 
we  must  meet  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  well  said,  we  must  continue  to  show 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  democratic  institu- 
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tions  can  assure  to  people  the  good  things  of  life 
without  regimenting  them  in  the  process. 

President  Truman  has  given  us  the  blueprints 
of  a  program,  both  national  and  international,  well 
calculated  to  meet  this  challenge.  It  calls  for  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Technical  Assistance  Program,  full 
support  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  in  the  economic  and  social 
field,  membership  in  and  support  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  full  maintenance  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program,  and  many  other  activ- 
ities. 

This  is  no  light  burden.  There  can  never  be  any 
return  to  normalcy  under  it,  but  without  it  we  can 
have  neither  human  rights  nor  peace. 

Whether  the  area  of  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
continues  to  expand  depends  ultimately  on  what 
is  done  also  on  the  educational  and  cultural  fron- 
tier. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  in  international  life 
that  resolutions,  declarations,  and  conventions  will 
not  be  followed  by  action.  Many  promising  inter- 
national documents  have  been  stillborn.  Transla- 
tion into  reality  of  principles  and  policies  put 
down  on  paper  must  come  largely  at  the  national 
level.    That  is  particularly  true  of  human  rights. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  General  As- 
sembly accompanied  its  approval  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  with  a  resolution  which: 

Recommends  Governments  of  Member  States  to  show 
their  adherence  to  Article  56  of  the  Charter  by  using  every 
means  within  their  power  solemnly  to  publicize  the  text 
of  the  Declaration  and  to  cause  it  to  be  disseminated,  dis- 
played, read  and  expounded  principally  in  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions,  without  distinction  based 
on  the  political  status  of  countries  or  territories. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  also  passed  a  resolution  the 
day  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  which 
encourages  "the  incorporation  of  the  Declaration 
as  subject  matter  in  the  teaching  about  the  United 
Nations  which  is  done  in  schools"  and  through 
widespread  activities  to  disseminate  information 
on  human  rights. 

A  project  of  real  significance  in  education  for 
human  rights  is  the  United  Nations  Yearbook  of 
Human  Bights.  This  is  a  separate  volume,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  will  be  an  annual  publication.  Some  of  you 
may  have  seen  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  cover- 
ing 1947.  It  contains  the  provisions  in  national 
constitutions  which  pertain  to  human  rights,  and 
succeeding  editions  will  report  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  these. 

No  one  can  review  the  1947  Yearbook  without  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  freedom  to  people  the 
world  over.  Many  constitutions  contain  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  we  treasure  in  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights;  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  security,  fair 
trial,  freedom  from  slavery  and  torture,  free 
speech,  and  free  conscience  have  been  sought  and 
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are  reaffirmed  in  almost  all  basic  plans  for  govern- 
ment. The  Yearbook  is  therefore  a  constructive 
comparison  of  the  ideologies  and  determinations  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  1948  Yearbook  will  provide  new  material, 
primarily  on  human-rights  legislation.  We  can 
expect  these  Yearbooks  to  chronicle  not  only  the 
growth  of  human  rights  concepts  in  United  Na- 
tions countries  but  also  the  laws  and  the  practical 
procedures  through  which  they  are  guaranteed. 
It  is  a  great  step  forward  to  have  all  these  various 
provisions  gathered  in  one  place  and  compared 
year  by  year.  There  is  know-how  to  be  gained  in 
these  comparisons  which  we  can  use  in  pushing 
back  the  international  frontier  and  broadening  the 
boundaries  of  fundamental  freedoms. 

Actually  the  Declaration  can  only  be  made  to 
come  alive  in  this  country  and  other  countries 
through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  organizations 
like  yours.  As  I  said  recently  to  a  meeting  at  the 
State  Department  of  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions from  all  over  the  country,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  government  agencies  can  help,  but 
you  are  the  only  ones  who  can  really  make  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  a  part  of  the 
conscience  and  understanding  of  the  people. 

For  we  have  plenty  of  "frontiers"  of  human 
rights  within  our  own  boundaries.  In  searching 
the  far-off  international  frontiers,  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  forgetting  our  own.  There  are 
few  if  any  countries  with  a  higher  level  than  ours 
of  material  welfare  combined  with  genuine  politi- 
cal freedoms.  I  need  not  remind  an  audience  of 
this  kind  of  our  shortcomings.  Perhaps  our  most 
vulnerable  point  is  on  the  frontier  of  discrimina- 
tion. That  frontier  exists  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton as  in  many  other  communities.  There  have 
been  objections  in  some  quarters  to  having  the 
headquarters  of  international  organizations  here 
on  that  account.  The  President's  civil-rights  pro- 
gram points  the  way  to  improvement  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  fortunate  that  our  newspapers, 
our  organizations,  and  all  of  us  are  free  to  talk  our 
problems  over — to  open  our  mouths  on  the  sub- 
ject— like  the  fish  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

The  new  international  frontiers  of  human  rights 
are  formidable.  Like  peace  in  our  modern  inter- 
dependent world  these  frontiers  are  indivisible. 
If  we  restrict  our  efforts  to  our  national  frontiers 
we  are  almost  certain  to  lose  the  rights  we  already 
have.  But  if  the  challenge  is  great  the  promise  is 
greater.  To  quote  the  words  of  President  Tru- 
man: 

"Slowly  but  surely  we  are  weaving  a  world  fab- 
ric of  international  security  and  growing  prosper- 
ity. 

"We  are  aided  by  all  who  wish  to  live  in  freedom 
from  fear — even  by  those  who  live  today  in  fear 
under  their  own  governments. 
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"We  are  aided  by  all  who  want  relief  from  the 
lies  of  propaganda — who  desire  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. 

'•We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  self-govern- 
ment and  a  voice  in  deciding  their  own  affairs. 

"We  are  aided  by  all  who  long  for  economic 
security — for  the  security  and  abundance  that  men 
in  free  societies  can  enjoy. 

"We  are  aided  by  all  who  desire  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  to  live 
their  own  lives  for  useful  ends." 
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Our  potential  allies  are  numerous.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are  on  the  march  on  the  international 
frontiers  of  human  rights.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
held  back  by  those  who  wear  blinders;  by  those 
who  look  back  instead  of  forward ;  by  those  who 
quail  at  the  border  of  new  frontiers— lest  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  politician  who,  in 
a  time  of  political  upheaval,  hearing  a  shouting 
crowd  passing  his  window,  leaped  up  crying: 
"There  go  my  people.  I  must  follow  them  for  I 
am  their  leader." 


North  Atlantic  Pact  Proceedings 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

With  regard  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact  now 
under  discussion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  no  real  differences  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
jectives which  this  Government  is  seeking  to  ac- 
complish. We  have  been  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  policies  which  have  been  clearly  defined  and 
which,  I  think,  are  well  understood.  These  policies 
were  given  clear  expression  in  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  in  Resolution  239,  which 
the  Senate  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  on 
June  11,  1948,  and  in  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  6802  of  the  80th  Congress. 


In  conducting  our  discussions  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  have  taken  as  our  guide  these  clear  ex- 
pressions of  policy. 

I  have  been  in  regular  consultation  with  senior 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  intend  to  continue  this  course.  In  the 
near  future  at  the  convenience  of  the  Committee 
I  hope  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  full  Com- 
mittee. Discussions  are  still  proceeding  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  other  countries  concerned.  I 
cannot  go  into  further  detail.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  have  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  basis  of  an  actual  text. 


Expanded  Educational  Program  Asked  by  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDED 


[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

Broader  dimensions  for  the  State  Department's 
educational  exchange  activities  to  implement  the 
President's  bold  new  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  of  the  world  was  advocated 
February  7  by  Harvie  Branscomb,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange. 

In  submitting  the  Commission's  first  semian- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  February  7,  Chairman 
Branscomb  pointed  out  that  federal  agencies  al- 
ready have  a  record  of  successful  experience  in 
this  field,  which  will  enable  the  new  program  to 
go  forward  speedily  when  Congress  provides  the 
means.1 

The  Commission,  in  its  report,  made  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  the  Government's  program 
for  interchange  of  persons  and  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  cultural  knowledge  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  covering  the  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948. 

Chairman  Branscomb  emphasized  that  the  edu- 
cational exchange  program  serves  the  public  in- 
terest in  a  particularly  significant  way  at  this 
time.  "The  President  recently  announced  as  a 
major  arm  of  our  foreign  policy,"  he  said,  "the 
need  for  a  bold  new  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance in  which  American  'know-how'  would  be 
made  available  on  a  broader  scale  than  ever  before. 

"In  planning  for  this  new  level  of  activity  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  record  of  successful 


1  First  Semiannual  Report  of  all  Educational  Exchange 
Activities  Carried  on  From  July  1  to  December  31,  1948. 
Letter  from  Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  transmitting  the  first  semiannual  re- 
port of  all  educational  exchange  activities  carried  on  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1948,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402, 
Eightieth  Congress  (H.  Doc.  56,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
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experience  in  this  type  of  operation.  For  the  past 
eleven  years  the  United  States  has  engaged  in  edu- 
cational, cultural,  scientific,  and  technical  ex- 
changes with  the  twenty  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics. While  the  program  has  been  a  modest  one, 
it  has  been  tested.    And  from  this  test  it  is  clearly 


evident  that  this  type  of  cooperative  activity 
yields  big  dividends  in  terms  of  creating  common 
understanding  and  achieving  the  conditions  for 
economic  stability  and  enduring  peace.  It  seems 
obvious  that  what  the  President  desires  now,  is  to 
give  this  program  new  and  greater  dimensions." 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  REPORT 


"Through  enactment  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  402)  on  January  27,  1948,  the  Con- 
gress carefully  and  deliberately  determined  that 
a  program  of  educational  exchange  shall  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  conduct  of  this  nation's 
foreign  affairs.  This  basic  policy  has  thus  been 
established.  However,  the  Act  did  not  provide 
the  funds  to  implement  it." 

Financial  Level 

"The  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  authorizes  a  world-wide  program  but  does 
not  finance  it.  Funds  have  not  yet  been  appropri- 
ated to  expand  this  program  beyond  the  level  at 
which  it  was  operating  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed." 

Current  Operations 

"Public  Law  402  is  now  almost  a  year  old.  We 
find  the  educational  exchange  program  operating 
at  approximately  the  same  financial  level  and  in 
the  same  areas  of  the  world  as  in  the  years  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  402.  No  govern- 
ment-supported educational  exchange  activities 
are  yet  being  conducted  under  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  except  for  the 
world-wide  library  operation  and  the  work  done 
in  our  missions  and  in  this  country  to  facilitate 
exchange  activities  of  private  organizations  and 
other  governments." 

"A  review  of  the  Latin  American  program  has 
convinced  the  Commission  that  the  activities  are 
sound  and  that  they  are  making  possible  the  ef- 
fective exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  program 
consists  chiefly  of  various  cooperative  scientific 
and  technical  projects  to  which  this  country  con- 
tributes scientific  personnel  and  technical  train- 
ing, exchange  of  persons,  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  libraries  and  cultural  centers,  aid  to 
American-sponsored  schools,  and  other  activities 
of  a  supplementary  character.  The  Department 
of  State  is  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  this  program 
by  the  25  Federal  agencies  which  are  members  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation." 

Plans  for  1950 

"The  authorization  of  a  world-wide  educational 
exchange  program  must  be  made  meaningful. 
Adequate  funds  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
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Department  of  State  to  discharge  its  responsibili- 
ties for  educational  exchange  under  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  (Public  Law  402).  Latin  American 
programs  should  not  be  curtailed.  There  are 
marked  values  achieved  by  these  programs — 
values  which  would  be  lost  by  discontinuity  and 
constant  adjustment.  The  total  program  should 
be  expanded  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  partic- 
ularly to  those  countries  not  under  the  Eca  and 
other  economic  aid  programs  and  to  countries 
whose  governments  give  evidence  of  cooperation 
in  the  mutually  helpful  and  friendly  spirit  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act.  The  Department  of  State  has 
not  yet  presented  to  this  Commission  a  plan  which 
we  consider  comprehensive  enough  to  make  edu- 
cational exchange  an  effective  complement  of  oui 
economic  aid  programs  and  our  program  of  mili- 
tary preparedness.  The  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram cannot  wisely  be  postponed." 

Recommendations 

"Although  the  Commission  finds  the  present  and 
contemplated  level  of  the  educational  exchange 
program  totally  inadequate,  we  find  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  done  a  generally  effective 
job  of  leadership  and  management.  This  same 
general  endorsement  is  made  of  the  officers  respon- 
sible for  the  program.  A  measure  of  the  sucess  ol 
the  operations  can  be  attributed  to  the  cooperatior 
and  competence  of  the  25  Federal  agencies  which 
as  members  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  assist  th( 
Department  in  carrying  out  the  program." 

"We  have  made  another  major  recommendatior 
to  the  Department  of  State— that,  with  appropri- 
ate safeguards  against  subversive  activity,  al. 
possible  steps  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  door  open  tc 
unofficial  exchanges  with  the  countries  of  easten 
Europe  where  freedom  of  communication  is  de- 
nied. To  cut  off  contacts  with  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions of  the  world  because  of  fears  as  to  what  mighl 
happen  to  democratic  institutions  would  imply  i 
weakness  which  has  no  justification  in  fact.  Nc 
army  ever  burned  its  bridges  except  in  retreat 
The  democratic  way  of  life  is  not  now  in  retreat 
The  Department  of  State  has  accepted  our  recom- 
mendations and  is  now  taking  the  steps  set  f  ortl 
in  its  official  reply  to  this  Commission." 

Importance  of  Program 

"The  educational  exchange  program  takes  or 
added  importance  in  today's  world.  Interna- 
tional disaster  has  been  averted  by  United  States 
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doney,  materials,  and  political  help  to  a  world 
aade  insecure  by  war  and  post-war  conflicts.  We 
iave  invested  heavily  in  world  recovery.  We  are 
listing  war-ravaged  countries  to  become  self- 
upporting  so  that  they  may  contribute  their  share 
o  world  prosperity.  This  means  that  we  must 
hare  our  knowledge,  experience,  and  skills  as  a 
vay  of  helping  other  countries  to  help  themselves. 
rhe  recovery  program  will  have  no  permanent 
ralue  if,  at  its  close,  the  nations  who  have  received 
>ur  aid  lack  the  trained  technicians  and  other  per- 
onnel  to  carry  on  the  economic  programs  which 
ve  helped  them  start." 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  was  appointed 
)y  the  President  on  July  12, 1948,  and  serves  with- 
mt  pay.  In  addition  to  Chairman  Branscomb, 
he  Commission  includes  Mark  Starr,  vice  chair- 
nan,  Educational  director,  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union ;  Karl  Taylor  Compton, 
^resident,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Elarold  Willis  Dodds,  president,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity ;  and  Rev.  Martin  R.  P.  McGuire,  professor, 
Catholic  University. 


Jnited  Nations  Releases  a  Review  on 
rechnical  Assistance 

The  United  Nations  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs  released  in  September  1948  a  publication 
entitled  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

In  this  review  are  described  types  of  technical 
issistance  provided  member  countries  by  or 
through  specialized  agencies  and  types  of  techni- 
cal assistance  available  in  each  of  the  several  fields 
iirectly  related  to  economic  development. 

The  subjects  are  discussed  under  the  following 
chapters:  types  of  assistance;  sources  of  assist- 
ance; agriculture;  forestry  and  forest  products; 
fisheries ;  other  physical  resources ;  education  and 
technical  training ;  labor  and  employment ;  health, 
nutrition,  and  safety;  public  administration;  fi- 
nance and  currency ;  and  statistics. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (102  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  International  Documents  Service, 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  for  800. 

U.S.  Seeks  Agricultural  Expert 
To  Teach  in  Burma 

[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  is  seeking 
a  qualified  American  instructor  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension to  teach  in  the  Kachin  State  Post-Primary 
School  at  Myitkyina,  Burma. 

The  successful  applicant  for  the  post  will  be 
awarded  a  grant  under  the  Fulbright  Act  to  in- 
clude   round-trip    transportation,    maintenance 
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allowance,  and  pay  for  his  services.  The  pay  will 
be  in  Burmese  currency. 

The  Post-Primary  School  at  Myitkyina  is  the 
chief  high  school  of  the  Kachin  State,  one  of  the 
component  states  in  the  Union  of  Burma,  and  is 
the  principal  institution  in  the  northern  area  which 
prepares  students  for  college  and  university  stud- 
ies. As  in  the  majority  of  high  schools  in  Burma, 
classes  are  taught  in  English.  The  student  body 
is  drawn  from  the  various  hill  areas  and  includes 
Shans,  Chins,  Was,  Burmans,  and  Lahus._  The 
greater  number  are  Kachins,  who  fought  with  the 
Allies  during  World  War  II. 

The  Kachin  State  has  indicated  an  urgent  need 
for  an  expert  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  agri- 
culture, such  as  soils,  soil  and  forest  conservation, 
farm  and  taungya  cultivation,  and  animal  hus- 
bandry. The  position  will  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  an  American  county  agent;  the  teacher  will 
assist  the  people  in  determining  their  most  urgent 
needs  and  devise  with  them  the  most  feasible  solu- 
tions to  agricultural  problems. 

Since  this  type  of  assistance  has  never  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Kachins  before,  the  teacher  will  have 
considerable  freedom  to  develop  his  own  program 
of  instruction  and  consultation.  He  may  be  pro- 
vided with  one  or  two  native  assistants,  and  the 
Kachin  State  has  recently  purchased  several  trac- 
tors, harrows,  and  plows  for  his  use. 

Persons  interested  in  this  opportunity  may  ob- 
tain applications  and  additional  information  from 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Research  and  Teaching  Grants  Available 
in  Belgian  Institutions 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

Opportunities  for  Americans  to  undertake  re- 
search or  serve  as  visiting  professors  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  Belgium  were  announced 
on  February  16  by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
awards  will  be  made,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Fulbright  Act,  in  Belgian  francs.  Financial  ben- 
efits will  include  round-trip  transportation,  a 
salary,  living  allowance,  and  allowance  for  pur- 
chase of  necessary  books  or  equipment. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  one  or  more  visiting  pro- 
fessors to  Belgian  institutions,  including  the  state 
universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  the  Free  Univer- 
sity of  Brussels,  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain.  The  Belgian  universities  have  sug- 
gested the  fields  of  American  literature,  economics, 
and  agriculture  as  appropriate. 

One  or  more  grants  will  be  made  to  United 
States  post-doctoral  scholars  for  advanced  re- 
search in  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  or  the  Belgian 
Congo,  under  the  auspices  of  Belgian  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Fields  for  research  are 
unspecified. 
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One  opportunity  has  been  announced  for  an 
American  teacher  of  English  to  spend  a  year 
teaching  in  a  Belgian  secondary  school.  An  expe- 
rienced teacher  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
methods  of  secondary-school  instruction  is  desired. 

Professors  and  research  scholars  interested  in 
the  opportunities  announced  may  obtain  applica- 
tion forms  and  additional  information  from  the 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils, 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  secondary-school  Eng- 
lish-teaching opportunity  and  requests  for  appli- 
cation forms  should  be  addressed  to'  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

In  addition  to  the  openings  listed  above,  there 
are  opportunities,  announced  previously,  for  24 
American  graduate  students  to  study  in  Belgian 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  the  Fulbright  Act 
(Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong.),  which  authorizes 
the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain  foreign 
currencies  and  credits  acquired  through  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs  of  edu- 
cational exchange  with  other  nations.  Agree- 
ments have  been  signed  with  the  following  coun- 
tries which  are  now  participating  in  the  program : 
China,  Burma,  Greece,  the  Philippines,  New  Zea- 
land, Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  Italy.  The  Fulbright  program 
is  expected  ultimately  to  embrace  more  than  20 
countries  and  may  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$140,000,000  in  foreign  currencies  during  the  next 
20  years. 

Mexican  Geologist  Visits  U.S. 

Alberto  R.  V.  Arellano,  research  geologist  and 
stratigrapher,  Institute  of  Geology,  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  recently  arrived  in  Washington 
for  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  with  soil  specialists  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  He  also  plans  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versities of  Illinois  and  California  for  conferences 
with  soil  specialists  of  those  schools  before  return- 
ing to  Mexico  in  April.  In  Washington,  Mr.  Arel- 
lano will  devote  his  time  chiefly  to  the  completion 
of  a  report  on  a  study  of  the  stratigraphy  of  north- 
western Sonora,  which  was  begun  in  1945  as  a  coop- 
erative project  with  Dr.  G.  A.  Cooper,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Department  of 
State  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion arranged  the  visit  of  Mr.  Arellano  under  the 
travel-grant  program. 
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U.S.  Urges  Return  of  American  Soldiers 
Detained  in  Czechoslovakia 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 18  that  appropriate  United  States  officials  are 
continuing  negotiations  with  the  Czechoslovak 
authorities  for  the  return  to  United  States  custody 
of  two  American  soldiers  detained  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia since  December  10,  1948. 

The  soldiers  are  recruit  George  R.  Jones,  22,  of 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  and  recruit  Clarence  R. 
Hill,  31,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Both  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sixth  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(United  States  Constabulary).  The  two  soldiers 
had  been  absent  without  leave  since  December  1, 
1948.  It  is  believed  that  they  walked  during  the 
night  of  December  10-11  from  the  vicinity  of 
Furth-im-Wald,  Germany,  to  Ceska  Kubice,  in 
Czechoslovakia.  They  were  first  reported  detained 
in  Pilsen  in  custody  of  a  public  security  officer. 

Early  attempts  to  secure  the  release  to  United 
States  custody  of  Jones  and  Hill  were  made 
through  normal  military  channels.  These  efforts 
met  with  delays  and  evasions.  The  Czechoslovak 
authorities  acknowledged  that  the  two  men  were 
in  custody  but  declared  that  police  investigation 
showed  that  the  soldiers  were  sent  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  a  "special  mission"  and  that  the  investi- 
gation had  not  been  completed.  The  United  States 
Embassy  informed  the  Czechoslovak  authorities 
that  the  two  soldiers  were  not  on  any  mission. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Joseph  E.  Jacobs,  sent  a  formal  note  to  the  Czech- 
oslovak Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  January 
18,  requesting  that  the  two  soldiers  "be  returned 
promptly  to  the  properly  constituted  military  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States".  The  Ambassador 
followed  up  his  formal  representation  with  a  per- 
sonal note  to  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister 
asking  for  assistance  to  expedite  the  return  of  the 
two  men  to  United  States  custody.  Failing  to 
receive  a  reply,  Ambassador  Jacobs  took  occasion 
on  January  24  to  mention  the  matter  personally 
to  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  latter  informed  the 
Ambassador  that  he  had  asked  the  security  police 
for  the  earliest  possible  report  and  expected  such 
a  report  within  a  few  days. 

Since  no  further  response  was  forthcoming,  the 
American  Ambassador  again  made  representations 
to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  February  11. 
It  was  learned  that  the  security  police  are  still  car- 
rying on  an  investigation  of  what  they  regard  as 
"grave  activities"  of  the  two  soldiers.  These  men 
have  now  been  kept  in  Czechoslovak  custody  more 
than  two  months  in  spite  of  the  various  efforts  of 
United  States  representatives  to  obtain  their  re- 
lease. It  has  also  proved  impossible  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  any  member  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy to  visit  them.  This  Government  is  consider- 
ing what  further  steps  may  be  taken. 
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The  Role  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  Trade-Agreements  Program 

STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  THORP* 


After  full  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved H.  R.  1211  on  February  9,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948  and 
to  continue  until  June  1951  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  as  amended.  The  last  Congress  reaffirmed 
the  reciprocal  trade-agreement  principle  by  its 
one-year  extension,  and  it  appears  that  the  general 
principle  is  firmly  established.  The  present  issue 
is  primarily  one  of  procedure. 

The  President  is  asking  for  a  return  to  the  pro- 
cedures which  had  been  developed  as  the  result  of 
experience  from  1934  to  1948  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  procedural  limitations  established 
in  the  1948  act. 

Under  trade-agreement  procedure  as  it  existed 
up  to  1948,  the  President  entered  into  tariff  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  expanding  American 
foreign  trade  and  improving  treatment  of  our  com- 
merce abroad  after  obtaining  the  advice  of  a  num- 
ber of  interested  executive  agencies  which  func- 
tioned together  through  a  committee  structure 
known  as  the  trade-agreements  organization.  They 
advised  the  President  as  to  when  negotiations 
might  be  undertaken  and  with  what  countries. 
When  negotiations  were  decided  upon,  they  af- 
forded full  hearing  to  the  public;  they  gave  care- 
ful study  to  all  aspects  of  concessions  under  con- 
sideration   and   made   recommendations   to    the 
President;  they  acted  as  a  steering  group  in  the 
actual  negotiations.    As  of  June  1948,  this  inter- 
departmental organization  included   representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Treasury,  State,  the  National  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  1948  act  gave 
authority  for  only  one  year,  it  made  three  ob- 
jectionable changes  in  this  procedure.    It  removed 
a  key  participating  agency,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, from  the  central  role  in  every  phase  of  trade- 
agreements  work  which  it  had  occupied  up  to  that 
time ;  it  caused  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort ; 
and  it  required  the  Tariff  Commission  to  prepare 
peril-point  reports  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  unduly  limiting  the  scope  of  benefits  we 
could  hope  to  obtain  through  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program. 

On  the  first  point,  I  believe  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  drafters  of  the  1948  act  to  give  the 
Tariff  Commission  a  larger  role  than  it  had  en- 
joyed up  to  that  time,  but  the  real  effect  of  the  bill 
was  the  reverse.  True,  in  the  provisions  for  peril- 
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point  reports,  the  Commission  was  assigned  a  job 
of  its  own,  to  be  performed  without  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  other  interested  agencies.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  was  specifically  denied  a  con- 
tinued place  as  a  collaborator  in  the  planning  for 
and  the  carrying  out  of  negotiations.  Its  staff 
could  no  longer  participate  in  country  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements ;  a 
Tariff  Commissioner  could  no  longer  sit  as  a  voting 
member  on  the  Committee  itself ;  and  its  staff  must 
not  be  included  on  the  teams  of  negotiators  who 
actually  bargain  with  representatives  of  other 
countries  at  international  conferences.  Instead  of 
having  a  vote  in  all  recommendations  respecting 
trade  agreements  made  to  the  President,  the  Com- 
mission was  forced  to  confine  its  activity  to  the  one 
function  of  preparing  peril-point  reports.  The 
Tariff  Commission  and  its  staff  are  experts  in  this 
field  and  have  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
past.  The  United  States  Government  should  enter 
into  these  negotiations  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
skill  which  it  can  command,  and  that  is  not  possible 
under  the  1948  act.  H.  R.  1211  will  restore  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  its  former  position  of 
influence  and  usefulness. 

The  second  major  objection  to  the  new  act  is  the 
duplication  of  effort  it  has  caused.  The  act  obliged 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  hold  public  hearings  in 
the  course  of  preparing  its  reports.  However,  as 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  receive  views  of  exporters  regarding  concessions 
to  be  obtained  or  views  of  persons  interested  in  the 
over-all  aspects  of  the  program,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission hearings  did  not  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
regular  hearings  by  the  interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information.  At  the  same 
time,  many  people  interested  in  possible  reductions 
in  United  States  tariffs  who  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  had  responsibility  for 
determining  peril  points,  also  thought  it  necessary 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  which  consists  of  the  officials  who 
actually  have  responsibility  for  recommending 
concessions  to  the  President.  Thus,  most  of  those 
who  were  concerned  with  possible  reductions  in 
United  States  duties  appeared  twice.  The  result 
was  a  substantial  duplication  and  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  all  concerned. 


'Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in 
connection  with  H.  R.  1211,  the  Trade  Agreements  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1949,  on  Feb.  17,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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The  third  major  objection  to  the  1948  act  is  that 
the  peril-point  reports  of  the  1948  act  are  neces- 
sarily unduly  restrictive.  In  them  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission is  required  to  report  what  it  finds  to  be  the 
minimum  tariff  and  other  import  restrictions,  or 
the  increases  in  tariffs  or  import  restrictions  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  threat  of  serious  injury  to  domes- 
tic industry  producing  any  article  under  considera- 
tion for  trade- agreement  concessions  by  the  United 
States.  The  determinations  by  the  Commission 
are  to  be  made  without  regard  to  any  national  or 
international  considerations,  such  as  "benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  other  countries,  long-term  needs  of 
our  economy  for  expanding  markets,  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  best  possible  use  of  domestic  re- 
sources, including  consideration  of  conservation, 
possible  strategic  considerations,  and  the  possible 
repercussions  of  our  actions  upon  policies  of  other 
countries  toward  us. 

It  is  important  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be 
brought  into  the  "team"  as  soon  as  possible.  Less 
than  two  months  from  today  the  United  States  will 
take  part  at  Annecy,  France,  in  an  international 
conference  which  will  have  as  its  task  the  negotia- 
tion of  reciprocal  trade-barrier  concessions.  All 
23  parties  to  the  1947  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  there,  negotiating  with 
some  or  all  of  13  additional  countries  looking 
toward  their  becoming  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  new  countries,  with  all  of  which  we  shall  be 
negotiating,  are  Colombia,  Denmark,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Sweden,  and 
Uruguay. 

At  Annecy  countries  are  expected  to  agree  that 
some  of  the  trade  barriers  now  maintained  by  each 
country  will  not  be  increased,  that  others  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated,  and  that  certain  preferences 
will  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  At  the  same  time 
more  nations  will  join  in  an  agreement  to  extend  to 
each  other  the  best  treatment  they  accord  to  any 
nation  in  customs  matters ;  they  will  agree  to  keep 
quantitative  restrictions  to  a  minimum  and  see 
that  these  operate  with  as  little  discrimination  as 
possible ;  they  will  undertake  not  to  frustrate  tariff 
concessions  by  the  use  of  internal  charges  and  re- 
strictions which  operate  as  "invisible  tariffs."  We 
want  the  best  possible  results  from  these  negotia- 
tions, and  for  that  purpose  we  want  full  Tariff 
Commission  participation  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  should  not  like  you  to  gain  any  impression 
that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  not  in- 
volved consideration  of  its  probable  effect  upon 
individual  industries.  The  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  care  and  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards. The  record  of  14  years  has  not  brought 
forward  evidence  of  injury  to  domestic  industry, 
although  a  few  industries  have  consistently  ex- 
pressed fear  that  they  would  be  hurt.  Among 
these  is  the  domestic  jeweled- watch  industry. 
Since  witnesses  are  to  appear  who  will  present 
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various  views  on  this  special  problem,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  although  I  will 
not  try  to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail. 

The  jeweled-watch  industry  consists  in  the 
United  States  of  four  firms,  soon  to  be  joined  by 
a  fifth.  Three  firms  engage  only  in  domestic 
manufacture.  The  fourth,  though  a  large  domes- 
tic producer,  is  also  an  importer.  Of  the  three 
firms  which  engage  only  in  domestic  manufacture, 
two  enjoyed  record  sales  in  1947  and  1948  with 
net  income  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  any 
previous  year.  One  of  them  declared  an  extra 
year-end  dividend  in  1948.  The  third  company, 
though  it  also  had  large  sales  through  1947,  re- 
cently filed  a  petition  for  reorganization  under 
chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  competition  from 
imports  was  the  cause.  However,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  causes  of  a  different  nature.  The 
company  has  had  a  history  of  financial  difficulties 
and  reorganizations.  Witnesses  familiar  with  the 
situation  at  Waltham  indicated  in  their  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  not  only  poor  manufacturing  methods,  lack 
of  advertising,  and  outmoded  distribution  methods 
but  also  financial  mismanagement  were  the  cause 
of  deficits  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sales  had  been 
high  in  recent  years.  The  company  itself  made  no 
mention  of  foreign  competition  as  a  contributing 
factor  in  its  reorganization  petition  and  stated 
that  "the  Debtor's  present  financial  condition  is 
due  primarily  to  lack  of  working  capital  .  .  . 
The  Debtor  believes  that  the  enterprise  is  funda- 
mentally sound  and  that  its  stability  will  be  re- 
stored as  a  result  of  reorganization."  Subse- 
quently the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
agreed  to  lend  what  is  considered  a  sufficient 
amount  of  working  capital,  providing  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
industry  is  not  being  seriously  injured  by  imports ; 
and  second,  the  problem  of  the  one  company  which 
is  in  trouble  is  on  the  way  to  solution  by  appropri- 
ate means. 

Because  much  has  been  said  of  the  essential  role 
of  the  watch  industry  in  wartime,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  word  on  that  subject.  The  National  Military 
Establishment  is  represented  in  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  and  has  always  followed  the 
watch  situation  carefully.  It  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  other  agencies  in  the  Committee  that 
the  national  security  is  in  no  way  threatened  by 
imports  of  watches  at  present,  and  the  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Dough- 
ton  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
must  maintain  a  pool  of  skilled  watch  workers  for 
future  emergencies,  but  there  is  no  prospect  that 
imports  will  either  eliminate  or  seriously  injure 
the  watch  industry.  New  capital  is  going  into 
domestic  watch  production  even  now,  notably  in 
one  of  the  three  domestic  firms  and  in  a  firm 
hitherto  engaged  exclusively  in  importing.    With 
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reorganization  at  Waltham  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  an  expansion  rather  than  a  contraction 
of  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  jeweled 
watches. 

It  is  of  course  important  to  have  the  record  clear 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  been  carried  out  without  serious  injury  to 
domestic  industries.  However,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  stress  the  benefits  which  the  program 
is  bringing  to  American  exporters  and  so,  indi- 
rectly, to  all  domestic  industry  and  agriculture. 
However,  this  leads  into  a  consideration  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  the 
objective  of  the  expansion  of  trade,  and  that  is  not 
really  the  issue  before  this  Committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  program  presents 
the  best  means  available  for  securing  a  needed  in- 
crease in  American  imports.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  help  to  maintain  domestic  produc- 
tion and  ability  to  consume  by  supporting  the  de- 
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mand  for  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
which  depend  upon  export  markets. 

However,  the  issue  before  this  Committee  is  a 
procedural  one.  We  believe  the  old  procedures 
were  better.  Every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  so  as  to  avoid  serious 
injury  to  industries  in  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  we  have  been  successful  in  that  effort, 
and  we  hope  to  maintain  our  record.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  include  as  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive safeguards  as  possible  in  the  agreements,  so 
that  if  events  prove  that  mistakes  were  made  there 
will  be  ample  means  of  correcting  them.  This  will 
continue.  And  we  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
join  with  the  House  in  permitting  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  government,  where  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  this  field  are  to  be  found,  to  work  fully 
together  in  carrying  out  the  program.  We  wish 
to  carry  out  this  program  as  effectively  and  as 
wisely  as  possible. 


Consular  Convention  With  U.K.  Signed 


A  consular  convention,  with  an  accompanying 
protocol,  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
was  signed  in  Washington  on  February  16  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson  and  Sir  Oliver  Shewell  Franks, 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington.1 

The  purpose  of  the  convention,  like  that  of  the 
consular  conventions  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  countries,  is  to  regulate 
the  consular  affairs  of  each  country  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  country.  It  covers  such  matters  as  the 
status  of  a  consular  establishment,  the  duties  and 
functions  of  consular  officers,  and  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  consular  personnel  of 
each  country  stationed  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
country. 

The  only  treaty  provisions  presently  in  force 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom relating  to  consular  officers  are  those  in  arti- 
cle IV  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  July  3,  1815,  and  article  III  of  the  tenure  of 
property  convention  of  March  2,  1899.  Pursuant 
to  article  29  of  this  consular  convention,  those  pro- 
visions will  be  superseded,  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  convention,  in  respect  of  the  territories 
to  which  the  latter  applies. 

As  set  forth  in  article  1,  the  consular  convention 
shall  apply  to  all  territories  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty or  authority  of  the  United  States,  except- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  shall  apply  "to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 

*For  text  of  the  convention,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  91  of  Feb.  16,  1949. 
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ern  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  Southern  Rhodesia, 
to  all  His  Majesty's  colonies  and  protectorates,  to 
all  territories  under  His  protection,  and  to  all  ter- 
ritories under  trusteeship  administered  by  His 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom."  However, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions  relating  to  the 
acquisition  by  the  Government  of  either  country, 
for  specified  official  purposes,  of  land,  buildings, 
parts  of  buildings,  and  appurtenances  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  country,  the  protocol  of  signature 
accompanying  the  convention  provides  that  those 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  certain  British  ter- 
ritories, named  in  the  protocol,  until  notice  is  given 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  law  of  such  territories, 
or  any  of  them,  has  been  amended  to  permit  of 
effect  being  given  to  those  provisions. 

The  consular  convention  has  been  concluded 
after  a  long  period  of  negotiation  between  the  two 
countries.  While  the  object  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  substance  of  the  provisions  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  provisions  customarily  in- 
cluded in  consular  conventions  of  the  United  States 
with  other  countries,  there  are  many  improvements 
in  terminology  which,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
are  intended  to  make  the  provisions  clearer. 

The  convention  contains,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
consular  conventions  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries,  provisions  relating 
to  the  appointments  and  districts  of  consular  offi- 
cers; their  legal  rights  and  immunities  and  the 
inviolability  of  consular  offices,  archives,  and  cor- 
respondence; the  financial  privileges  of  consular 
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officers  and  employees,  including  tax  exemptions 
and  customs  privileges ;  the  rights  of  consular  offi- 
cers in  connection  with  the  protection  of  nationals 
of  their  country ;  notarial  acts  and  other  services ; 
the  authority  of  consular  officers  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  estates  and  transfers  of  property ; 
and  their  authority  in  regard  to  shipping  matters. 
As  stated  in  article  28  of  the  convention,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  functions  which  consular  offi- 
cers may  perform  are  not  exhaustive ;  that  is,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  perform  other  functions 
which  involve  no  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  terri- 


tory in  which  they  are  stationed  and  which  either 
are  in  accordance  with  international  law  or  prac- 
tice relating  to  consular  officers,  or  are  acts  to  which 
no  objection  is  taken  by  the  Government  in  whose 
territory  they  exercise  their  functions. 

It  is  provided  in  article  30  that  the  convention 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and 
shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  years 
and  indefinitely  thereafter  unless  terminated  by 
either  Government  by  notice  given  to  the  other 
Government. 


Extension  of  Double  Taxation  Convention  With  U.  K.  Expected 


[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  informa- 
tion that  the  British  Government  expects  soon  to 
submit  an  initial  list  of  British  colonies  to  which 
it  wishes  to  extend  the  United  States-United  King- 
dom convention  of  April  16,  1945,1  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  income. 

When  the  official  notification  is  received  the 
extension  will  become  effective  in  60  days,  unless 
before  the  end  of  that  time  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  officially  replied  that  it  does  not 
accept  the  extension  to  a  particular  territory.  It 
is  expected  that  such  notification  may  soon  be  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Government  with  respect 
to  the  following  territories : 

Aden. 

Barbados. 

British  Honduras. 

Cyprus. 

Dominica  (Leeward 

Islands). 
Falkland  Islands. 
Gambia. 
Gold  Coast. 
Grenada  (Windward 

Islands). 
Jamaica. 
Leeward  Islands  (Antigua, 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis, 

Montserrat,     Virgin 

Islands). 

In  preparation  for  the  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  Departments  of  this  and  of  other  lists 
of  British  colonies,  overseas  territories,  protec- 
torates, or  mandated  territories  which  may  sub- 
sequently be  received,  interested  persons  are  in- 
vited to  submit  their  views  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  convention  to  any  par- 
ticular territory.  Communications  in  this  connec- 
tion may  be  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Following  is  the  text  of  article  XXII  of  the 
convention  signed  April  16, 1945  : 

1  T.  I.  A.  S.  1546. 
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Mauritius. 

Nigeria. 

Northern  Rhodesia. 

Nyasaland. 

St.  Lucia   (Windward 

Islands). 
Seychelles. 
Sierra  Leone. 
Trinidad. 
St.  Vincent  (Windward 

Islands). 


Article  XXII 

(1)  Either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may,  at  the  time 
of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  or  thereafter 
while  the  present  Convention  continues  in  force,  by  a 
written  notification  of  extension  given  to  the  other  Con- 
tracting Party  through  diplomatic  channels,  declare  its 
desire  that  the  operation  of  the  present  Convention  shall 
extend  to  all  or  any  of  its  colonies,  overseas  territories, 
protectorates,  or  territories  in  respect  of  which  it  exer- 
cises a  mandate,  which  impose  taxes  substantially  similar 
in  character  to  those  which  are  the  subject  of  the  present 
Convention.  The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  the 
territory  or  territories  named  in  such  notification  on  the 
date  or  dates  specified  in  the  notification  (not  being  less 
than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  notification)  or, 
if  no  date  is  specified  in  respect  of  any  such  territory, 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  such  notification, 
unless,  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  Convention  would 
otherwise  become  applicable  to  a  particular  territory, 
the  Contracting  Party  to  whom  notification  is  given  shall 
have  informed  the  other  Contracting  Party  in  writing 
through  diplomatic  channels  that  it  does  not  accept  such 
notification  as  to  that  territory.  In  the  absence  of  such 
extension,  the  present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  territory. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  entry  into  force  of  an  extension  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  Article,  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may,  by 
written  notice  of  termination  given  to  the  other  Contract- 
ing Party  through  diplomatic  channels,  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  Convention  to  any  territory  to 
which  it  has  been  extended  under  paragraph  (1),  and  in 
such  event  the  present  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply, 
six  months  after  the  date  of  such  notice,  to  the  territory 
or  territories  named  therein,  but  without  affecting  its 
continued  application  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  or  to  any  other  territory  to  which  it  has  been 
extended  under  paragraph  (1)  hereof. 

(3)  In  the  application  of  the  present  Convention  in 
relation  to  any  territory  to  which  it  is  extended  by  noti- 
fication by  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom 
references  to  the  "United  States"  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  "United  Kingdom"  shall  be  construed  as  references 
to  that  territory. 

(4)  The  termination  in  respect  of  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  present  Convention  under 
Article  XXIV  or  of  Article  VI  shall,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  agreed  by  both  Contracting  Parties,  terminate 
the  application  of  the  present  Convention  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  Article  to  any  territory  to  which  the  Con- 
vention has  been  extended  by  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  as  if  they  were  colonies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  FOR  JAPAN  SUPPORTS  FEC  OBJECTIVES 

STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY 
U.  S.  Representative  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 


[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

At  the  January  27  meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  the  Soviet  member  made  a  statement 
m  the  interim  directive  issued  by  the  United  States 
jovernment  on  December  10,  1948,  which  was  re- 
leased to  the  press  December  18,  1948,  regarding 
the  economic  stabilization  of  Japan.1  This  state- 
ment contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  his 
illegations  on  the  same  subject  in  the  statement 
released  February  17.  At  the  February  3  meeting 
rf  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  the  United  States 
representative  made  the  following  statement : 

"On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  several  points  which  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
flor  made.  It  was  suggested  that  by  issuing  the 
10  December  directive  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment modified  unilaterally  the  regime  of  control 
in  Japan.  In  our  view  the  directive  in  no  way 
affects  the  regime  of  control  for  Japan  which  con- 
sists of  the  authority  in  Japan  of  Scap,  the  chain 
of  command  to  Scap,  and  the  policy-making  au- 
thority in  Washington :  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion and  the  United  States  Government  operating 
within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission.    Far  from  violating  in  any  way  the 


regime  of  control,  the  United  States  Government 
exercised  its  authority,  clearly  recognized  by  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
to  take  unilateral  action  on  matters  of  urgency. 

"It  was  suggested  further  that  because  the  10 
December  directive  did  not  mention  specifically 
the  democratization  program  for  Japan,  the 
United  States  Government  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
cerned in  that  objective.  My  Government  was 
fully  aware  that  policy  decisions  previously 
adopted  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  the 
democratization  of  Japan  were  in  existence.  Since 
they  are  controlling,  it  was  considered  that  there 
was  no  need  to  refer  to  them  in  this  directive.  In 
this  connection,  it  seemed  to  go  without  saying 
that  the  major  objective  of  an  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  for  Japan  is  to  create  an  economic 
environment  in  which  genuine  democratization  can 
take  place. 

"My  Government  regrets  that  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador failed  to  understand  the  purposes  of  the 
recent  directive  to  Scap  on  economic  stabilization 
for  Japan  and  regrets  particularly  that  the  Soviet 
Ambassador's  mistaken  understanding  of  the  direc- 
tive was  made  public  before  it  could  be  corrected." 


Congratulatory  Message  to  First  President 
of  Israel 

The  President  sent  on  February  18  the  following 
message  to  the  President  of  Israel,  Dr.  Chaim 
Weizmann : 

I  send  you  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
your  election  as  first  President  of  Israel.  You 
have  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  successful 
administration. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
Confirmation 

On  February  7,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dean  Rusk  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

William  Dudley  Wright,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Service  Administration,  effective  February  1, 1949. 


Resignation  of  Garrison  Norton 

On  February  14  the  President  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Garrison  Norton  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  For 
the  text  of  Mr.  Norton's  letter  and  President  Truman's 
reply,  see  White  House  press  release  of  that  date. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Embassy  and  Consular  Offices 

A  part  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Nanking  has  been 
moved  to  Canton,  China,  effective  February  5,  1949. 

The  American  Consulate  General  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, was  combined  with  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Political  Adviser  on  German  Affairs,  effective  February 
1,  1949. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Camaguey,  Cuba,  was  closed 
to  the  public  on  January  1,  1949.  The  former  Camaguey 
consular  district  has  been  assigned  to  Habana. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9, 1948,  p.  60.    For  previous  statement 
by  General  McCoy,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  26,  1948,  p.  806. 
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Capt.  Oliver  S.  Reading,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Sixth 
International  Photogrammetry  Congress  and  Exhibition,  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  that  meeting.  Captain 
Reading  is  Chief,  Section  of  Research,  Division  of  Photogram- 
metry, United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

George  L.  Warren,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Third  Meeting 
of  Ieo  Executive  Committee,  is  Adviser,  on  Refugees  and  Dis- 
placed Persons,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Warren  is  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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The  Function  of  Public-Opinion  Analysis  in  the  Formulation 
of  Foreign  Policy 


BY  FRANCIS  H.  RUSSELL1 
Director  for  Public  Affairs 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  round-table  discussion 
program,  someone  observed  that  in  a  democracy 
it  is  far  more  desirable  to  debate  an  issue  without 
settling  it  than  to  settle  an  issue  without  debating 
it.  In  any  event  the  American  people  today  are 
energetically  debating  issues  of  foreign  policy 
and  more  than  they  realize,  perhaps,  helping  to 
formulate  foreign  policy  through  their  debates. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  policy  makers  in  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before 
to  assess  and  give  weight  to  public  opinion  in  their 
efforts  to  find  solutions  to  those  problems. 

The  reasons  for  the  current  interest  in  foreign 
policy  are  obvious.  Two  world  wars  in  a  genera- 
tion is  one  of  them.  Another  is  that  the  American 
people  have  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
foreign  affairs  in  their  daily  lives.  We  know  that 
we  are  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  condi- 
tions abroad ;  that  our  employment,  for  instance, 
is  bound  up  with  the  state  of  world  affairs,  as  are 
the  taxes  we  pay. 

In  1925  only  one  bill  in  25  that  was  enacted  by 
Congress  had  any  immediate  bearing  on  our  for- 
eign relations.  Most  of  those  were  of  a  relatively 
inconsequential  nature.  In  the  last  Congress,  one 
out  of  every  seven  of  the  enacted  bills  was  related 
to  foreign  affairs,  and  many  of  them  were  of  cru- 
cial importance.  Congressional  action  not  only 
reflects  the  requirements  of  our  time ;  it  also  reflects 
American  public  opinion. 

How  can  opinion  research  help  in  relating  pub- 
lic opinion  to  foreign-policy  formulation?  To 
provide  an  answer  we  must  obviously  know  how 
foreign  policy  is  made.  We  must  know  the  nature 
of  the  policy  officer's  thinking  processes.  What 
are  the  factors  that  are  present  in  the  mind  of  an 
officer  who  makes  a  foreign-policy  decision?  A 
brief  survey  of  the  situation  confronting  such  an 
officer  may  suggest  new  projects  and  methods 
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which  could  improve  and  sharpen  the  analyses 
which  help  to  shape  our  foreign  policies. 

A  foreign-policy  question,  in  the  first  place,  im- 
plies that  certain  conflicting  considerations  or  fac- 
tors must  be  resolved.  Without  such  a  conflict 
there  is  no  problem.  If  all  the  considerations  point 
in  the  same  direction,  no  question  arises.  The  task 
of  the  policy  officer,  therefore,  is  essentially  one  of 
making  a  decision  on  the  relative  weight  to  be 
given  to  the  conflicting  considerations  that  bear 
on  his  particular  problem. 

We  may  say  to  begin  with  that  the  task  of  the 
policy  officer  cannot  be  accomplished  merely  by 
taking  a  poll  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults. He  cannot  abdicate  his  responsibility.  The 
fact  that  it  appears  from  a  poll  that  55  percent 
of  the  American  people  prefer  one  course  of  ac- 
tion and  45  percent  prefer  another  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration,  but  it  is  only  one  considera- 
tion. The  American  Constitution  provides  for 
governmental  action  by  representatives  who  are 
given  authority  to  act.  It  does  not  provide  for 
action  on  the  basis  of  a  polling  of  the  American 
public  whether  official  or  unofficial.  The  respon- 
sible officials  must  take  action  on  the  basis  of  all 
of  the  factors.    What  are  these  factors? 

The  factors  that  enter  into  almost  any  problem 
of  foreign  policy  are  twofold:  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. The  foreign  factors  are  obvious:  the 
growth  and  spread  of  ideologies  abroad  which 
threaten  the  American  way  of  life,  goals  and  ac- 
tions of  foreign  nations,  foreign  economic  and 
political  conditions,  and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of 
facts  and  developments  beyond  our  borders  that 
create  problems  in  international  relations  and  af- 
fect the  solution  of  the  problems. 

The  domestic  factors  are  equally  important. 

'An  address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Attitude 
and  Opinion  Research,  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  on  Feb.  10,  1949. 
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They  include  such  physical  factors  as  our  military 
strength,  the  economic  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  our  industrial  strength,  the  size  and 
concentration  of  our  national  population,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  skilled  labor,  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  so  on. 

No  less  important  are  the  domestic  factors  which 
are  nonphysical :  various  political  beliefs,  religious 
affiliations,  nationality  and  racial  differences,  ad- 
herence to  various  organizations  or  movements, 
the  attitudes  of  labor  and  management,  different 
levels  of  education  or  economic  position,  for  ex- 
ample. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand,  much  less  to  for- 
mulate, any  particular  American  foreign  policy 
without  analyzing  the  bearing  of  such  elements  as 
these  on  the  issue  in  question.  A  country  that  dif- 
fers from  us  in  these  respects  will  inevitably  have  a 
different  foreign  policy  from  ours. 

Take  a  concrete  case,  the  problems  involved  in 
planning  the  present  foreign-aid  program.  When 
policy  officers  in  the  Department  of  State  began  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  strengthening  war-rav- 
aged economies  abroad,  among  the  foreign  factors 
with  which  they  were  required  to  deal  were  those 
relating  to  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  aid  needed 
to  assure  economic  revival  in  various  areas,  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  present  and  prospec- 
tive, the  effect  on  the  program  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Eastern  European  countries,  and  to 
what  extent  the  program  could  be  conducted  in- 
side the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  these  questions  were  intricate  and  delicate 
enough  in  themselves,  but  each  also  involved 
American  public  opinion,  actual  or  potential. 
The  role  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
might  affect  the  degree  of  support  for  the  new 
program  among  the  American  people.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  one  of  the  countries  in  the 
program,  American  popular  attitudes  toward  it 
might  be  quite  different.  American  public  opin- 
ion was  important  even  in  connection  with  such 
a  technical  matter  as  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
aid  to  be  provided,  since  the  scale  of  the  program 
and  its  impact  on  the  taxpayer  and  on  various 
economic  interests  might  determine  the  response 
of  important  elements  of  the  American  public 
to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

When  the  policy  officers  turned  to  the  physical 
factors  in  the  United  States  which  would  affect 
the  development  of  the  foreign-recovery  program 


they  were  up  against  such  problems  as  available 
resources,  the  probable  effect  of  large-scale  ship- 
ments on  the  price  and  wage  structure,  and  the 
effect  on  American  national  security.  And  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  these  issues — quite  apart 
from  the  economic  or  strategic  facts — might  also 
determine  the  fate  of  the  plan.  If  Americans 
generally  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  recovery 
program  would  deplete  our  resources,  precipitate 
runaway  inflation,  and  impair  our  national  de- 
fense, the  program  would  be  done  for — whether 
or  not  these  conclusions  were  correct. 

The  policy  officers  working  on  the  recovery 
program  were  faced  with  the  importance  of  nu- 
merous nonphysical  factors  operating  on  the 
American  scene.  They  knew  that  certain  eco- 
nomic groups  would  be  likely  to  support  a  foreign- 
recovery  program.  Others  could  be  counted  on 
to  oppose  any  plan  to  help  foreigners  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  How  numerous  were  each  of 
groups  ?  Was  the  recovery  program  likely  to  be- 
come a  partisan  political  issue?  How  would  the 
college-educated,  who  supply  much  of  America's 
civic  leadership,  respond  ?  What  would  be  labor's 
position  ?     The  farmer's  ? 

A  number  of  these  questions  were  posed  by  the 
opinion-survey  organizations.  The  findings  were 
of  great  assistance  to  policy  officers. 

Public-opinion  surveys  are  not  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Department  of  State  draws  upon  the 
American  public  for  assistance  in  solving  policy 
problems.  Editorial  and  periodical  comment  is 
followed  carefully.  The  Department  makes  an 
effort  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  major  national 
organizations.  Nongovernment  experts  are  fre- 
quently asked  to  consider  a  problem  either  as  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  consultants.  By  these  means  the 
portion  of  the  public  which  has  given  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention  to  particular  problems  is 
able  to  have  its  considered  views  taken  into  ac- 
count. Frequently  the  views  of  those  who  have 
given  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to  a  prob- 
lem differ  substantially  from  those  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  public.  The  policy  officer  then  has 
to  balance  these  views.  The  weight  to  be  given  to 
each  will  frequently  depend  upon  the  type  of 
question  involved. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  opinion  surveys 
relating  to  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
Most  of  these  surveys  were  naturally  taken  subse- 
quent to  former  Secretary  Marshall's  suggestion 
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of  the  program  at  Harvard  in  June  1947;  but  it 
is  clear  that  many  of  these  issues  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  policy  officers  prior  to  that  time— that  is, 
prior  to  the  time  when  most  Americans  had  given 
any  specific  thought  to  a  long-term  recovery  pro- 
gram. This  will  frequently  be  the  case  in  the 
development  of  American  foreign  policy.  It 
means  that  much  reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  sur- 
vey results  which  indicate  the  changing  moods 
and  attitudes  of  the  country.  So  we  find  helpful 
a  continuous  audit  of  the  general  mood  of  the  peo- 
ple on  such  key  attitudes  as  those  toward  the 
United  Nations;  toward  Western  Europe  and 
toward  the  Soviet  Union;  toward  international 
trade ;  toward  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

We  have  often  noted  the  utility  of  approaching 
an  issue  from  different  angles,  of  posing  various 
.types  of  questions  in  a  particular  field  in  order 
to  make  more  certain  that  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  incorporated  in  the  final  result.  We 
appreciate  not  only  the  trends  based  upon  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  question,  but  also  the  variety 
which  may  be  found  in  surveys  by  a  number  of 
different  organizations. 

A  simple  polling  question  usually  cannot  convey 
to  a  policy  officer  an  adequate  idea  of  the  public's 
attitude  even  with  respect  to  a  comparatively  con- 
crete   topic.    To    illustrate,    as    a    hypothetical 
question,  do  people  favor  or  oppose  a  high  tariff 
by  the  United  States  on  goods  coming  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries?    Suppose  we  find  that  55  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of  it,  35 
percent   are  opposed,   and   10  percent  have  no 
opinion.     Do  we  conclude  from  this  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  policy  and  that  it  should  be  im- 
mediately put  into  effect?     Or  do  we  go  on  to 
inquire  how  many  of  the  American  people  know 
what  a  tariff  is?     Kecent  surveys  indicate  that 
only  half  of  the  American  people  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  a  tariff.    Do  we  inquire  how 
many  people  know  the  elements  of  this  country's 
reciprocal  trade-agreement  program  and  what  the 
effect  of  such  a  reversal  of  this  program  would 
mean  to  the  economy  of  this  country  and  the 
general  program  of  world  economic  recovery? 
Do  we  inquire  how  many  people  are  aware  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Tito  regime  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  Kremlin,  and  what  the  possible 
effect  of  a  lumping  together  of  all  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  might  be  ? 
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Although,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  general  attitude  of  the  country  on  a  particular 
issue,  we  need  to  know  much  more  than  the  specific 
percentages  in  order  to  evaluate  the  significance 
that  should  be  given  to  them. 

To  know  about  people's  current  ideas  and  ex- 
pectations is  frequently  as  helpful  as  to  know  their 
attitude  preferences.  What  are  the  assumptions 
underlying  their  current  attitudes?  How  are 
these  attitudes  interrelated?  Fuller  background 
material  of  this  sort  can  give  policy  officers  greater 
assurance  that  they  have  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  current  attitudes  of  the  American 

people. 

Public-opinion  surveys  should  also  be  able  to 
expand  our  knowledge  of  how  opinion  becomes 
public.  Surveys  can  count  the  number  of  adher- 
ents on  each  side  of  the  question— with  due  allow- 
ance for  a  margin  of  error.  Can  surveys  tell  us 
how  many  of  these  adherents  have  been  won  by 
the  slogans  or  appeals  of  competing  interest 
groups  or  foreign  propaganda  organizations? 
There  is  room  for  many  surveys  to  illuminate  the 
processes  of  leadership  and  of  education  in  foreign 
affairs— studies  on  a  local,  regional,  group,  or 
national  basis. 

Obviously  a  particular  foreign-policy  action 
that  the  American  people  may  favor  may  be  im- 
possible to  carry  out  in  view  of  the  domestic  phys- 
ical factors  in  the  case  or  in  view  of  considerations 
arising  outside  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  con- 
flict between  popular  preference  and  practical  pos- 
sibilities is,  of  course,  unfortunate.  It  creates  on 
the  one  hand  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  in  the  soundness  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  undermines 
the  effectiveness  of  the  policy  that  is  followed. 
The  State  Department  is  striving  to  do  all  that  it 
can  to  make  sure  that  the  American  people  have 
as  much  essential  information  as  possible  so  that 
the  number  of  such  conflicts  may  be  minimized. 

As  a  general  matter,  public-opinion  analysis  can 
be  helpful  to  those  who  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  formulating  particular  elements  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  following  ways: 

In  the  first  place,  public-opinion  analysis  can 
show  the  general  mood  or  attitude  of  the  country 
toward  a  particular  line  of  policy.  Such  attitudes 
are  not,  under  our  form  of  government,  determina- 
tive, but  they  are  a  most  important  factor  and 

(Continued  on  page  SOS) 
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A  More  Perfect  Union 


BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN   R.  AUSTIN' 


A  traveler  through  a  rugged  country  asked  his 
Indian  guide  one  night:  "How  are  you  able  to 
pick  your  way  over  these  jagged,  treacherous  trails 
without  ever  losing  your  direction?"  The  Indian 
guide  answered :  "I  have  the  near  look  and  the  far 
vision.  With  the  one  I  see  what  is  directly  ahead 
of  me;  with  the  other  I  guide  my  course  by  the 
stars." 

This  generation  is  called  upon  to  travel  through 
very  rugged  times  on  unmarked  trails.  We  have 
the  need  of  the  "near  look  and  the  far  vision." 

We  are  engaged  in  a  day-to-day  struggle  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  create  conditions  for  last- 
ing peace.  In  this  daily  effort  to  avoid  dangerous 
pitfalls  and  surmount  difficult  obstacles,  we  need 
the  "near  look." 

But  through  the  daily  struggles  we  approach  the 
ultimate  goal.  We  seek  nothing  less  than  a  more 
perfect  union  in  which  the  brotherhood  of  man 
can  finally  be  realized.  For  this  direction  to  our 
daily  effort  we  need  the  "far  vision."  For  patience, 
we  need  the  faith  of  the  hymn  we  have  sung : 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood,  or  earth  received  her  frame, 
From  everlasting  thou  art  God,  to  endless  years  the  same. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  place  where  our  daily 
work  for  peace  can  be  done ;  it  is  also  the  channel 
through  which  we  can  patiently  strive  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  world.  As  chief  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  I  express 
profound  gratitude  to  the  Vermont  branch  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  for  the  devoted  sup- 
port symbolized  by  its  gift  to  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont of  the  flags  of  the  fifty-eight  member  na- 
tions. The  fine  idealism  which  has  prompted 
thousands  of  people,  especially  young  people,  to 
study  and  discuss  ways  of  achieving  a  more  per- 
fect union  through  some  form  of  world  federation 
or  government  has  always  won  my  sympathy  and 
interest. 

All  are  thinking  ahead  in  the  direction  the  world 
must  go. 

But  I  am  disturbed  to  discover  that  some  zealous 
advocates  of  world  government,  contrary  to  the 
pledge  of  support  to  the  United  Nations  made  two 
years  ago,  are  ridiculing  it  and  belittling  the  ef- 
forts to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  peace  through  it. 
Too  often  they  give  the  impression  that  the  United 
Nations  is  good  for  only  one  task;  namely,  the 

'An  address  delivered  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Vermont  General  Assembly  on  Feb.  24,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  same  date. 
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calling  of  a  convention  to  transform  itself  into  a 
world  government. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  can  attain  a  more 
perfect  union  step  by  step  over  the  years  only 
if  we  build  on  the  degree  of  unity  we  have 
achieved.  And  in  the  meantime  we  must  use  the 
machinery  we  have  to  prevent  war  and  to  make  a 
better  world. 

We  have  to  start  by  frankly  recognizing  the  diffi- 
culties we  face,  whether  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  through  any  other  form  of  international 
organization.  The  most  striking,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  of  disunity  between  the  great  powers.  This 
split  in  the  world  complicates  everything.  It  mul- 
tiplies our  problems  while  subtracting  from  our 
strength  to  cope  with  them.  This  division  has  pre- 
vented the  members  from  making  the  peace  itself — 
the  peace  with  the  defeated  nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  not  designed  to  make 
the  peace — but  to  keep  it.  We  have  to  find  a  way 
of  getting  agreement  on  the  peace  settlements. 
One  cannot  get  around  that  hard  fact  by  trying 
to  substitute  for  an  existing  voluntary  association, 
a  government. 

To  raise  the  issue  of  revising  the  Charter  would 
only  put  the  very  same  problem  in  a  new  form.  It 
would  not  resolve  it.  We  do  not  lack  a  suitable  or- 
ganization through  which  to  cooperate.  We  lack 
the  spirit  and  willingness  to  cooperate. 
_  In  seeking  a  practical  solution  of  existing  ten- 
sions and  divisions  which  undoubtedly  threaten 
security  and  peace,  it  will  do  no  good — probably 
great  harm — to  separate  the  contending  forces  into 
competing  blocs.  That  would  not  increase  the 
prospects  for  peace. 

The  easy  assumption  often  made  that  practically 
all  countries  except  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites would  join  a  new  organization  if  the  Soviet 
Union  should  refuse  to  consent  to  amending  the 
Charter,  is  not  justified  by  present  circumstances. 
It  is  more  likely  that  this  would  result  in  splitting 
the  world  into  at  least  three  blocs — a  Soviet-led 
bloc,  an  American-led  bloc,  and  a  third  group  of 
those  who,  for  geographical  or  other  reasons, 
would  hesitate  to  join  either  camp.  Would  coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden,  India,  Iran,  Turkey,  or 
China  be  likely  to  join  a  new  federation  to  which 
their  neighbor,  Russia,  was  opposed  ? 

Even  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  and 
the  need  for  federation  is  acute,  there  is  reluctance 
to  submit  to  federal  governmental  authority  for 
the  most  limited  purposes.  Recently  the  Labour 
Party  of  the  United  Kingdom  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled :  Feet  on  the  Ground — A  Study  of  West- 
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em  Union.  The  burden  of  the  argument  is  against 
federalism  and  in  favor  of  voluntary  cooperation 
of  sovereign  states.  ,  . 

"Thus  an  attempt  to  federate  now,"  says  this 
pamphlet,  "would  exaggerate  divisions,  excite  mu- 
tual fear,  distrust,  contempt,  and  jealousy  and 
greatly  favour  centrifugal  tendencies. 

The  fact  that  these  arguments  are  advanced  by 
the  British  Labour  Party  now  in  power  in  the 
leading  European  democracy,  which  most  world 
federalists  assume  is  fully  prepared  to  join  a  world 
federal  government  indicates  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  world  government  now.  . 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  it 
stands  we  can  organize  as  much  collective  defense 
against  aggression  as  the  peoples  and  governments 
are  prepared  to  support.  The  well-founded  belief 
that  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  many  can  dis- 
courage aggressive  adventures  of  the  few  can  be 
put  into  prfctice  now.  Instead  of  going  through  a 
long-drawn-out  and  contentious  constitutional 
wrangle,  raising  all  sorts  of  other  questions  related 
to  the  pooling  of  authority  and  controls,  collective 
defense  arrangements  can  be  made  directly  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  I  shall  specifically 
deal  with  this  subject  and  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
tonight  when  addressing  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society  and  its  guests. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  is  between  accept- 
ing a  creeping  domination,  or  uniting  to  resist  it 
wherever  the  next  move  may  be  made.   The  United 
Nations  is  an  essential  facility  f  ordeahng  with 
threats  to  the  peace  as  they  arise.    Through  it  the 
many  can  always  produce  a  common  front  against 
the  aggressor,  if  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  concerted  action.    There  is  no  rea- 
son for  risking  the  loss  of  the  world  organization 
we  have  by  blindness  to  all  but  the  'far  vision. 
Substitution  now  of  a  federation  would  unite  fewer 
members  and  with  less  scope.    The  "near  look 
reveals  directly  ahead  of  us  many  situations  and 
disputes  likely  to  endanger  international  security 
and  peace.  ,        .  , 

The  major  task  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  sub- 
stitute pacific  settlement  for  armed  conflict. 

In  the  twentieth  century  large  nations  have  not 
attacked  strong  powers.  They  have  gotten  into 
war  through  third  parties  or  by  taking  sides  in 
smaller  conflicts.  And  in  the  two  world  wars,  the 
aggressors  plainly  miscalculated.  They  probably 
never  would  have  taken  the  first  step  if  they  had 
known  what  a  combination  of  resistance  they 
would  finally  encounter. 

The  time  to  seize  upon  the  tinder-box  situations 
is  in  their  early  stages.  If  world  opinion  insists 
upon  nations  bringing  their  disputes  to  the  becu- 
rity  Council  instead  of  using  force,  or  the  threat 
of  force,  to  settle  them,  the  chances  are  very  good 
that  they  will  do  so.  In  practices  they  have 
always  done  so  since  the  United  Nations  was 
formed.    But  the  temper  of  public  opinion  is  the 
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point.    Public  opinion  must  be  brought  to  focus 
on  the  issues  as  they  arise. 

This  is  not  speculation.  In  the  very  short  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  we  have  dealt  with  a 
number  of  cases,  and  in  each  of  them  we  have  pro- 
moted peaceful  settlements  and  have  prevented 
or  reduced  armed  conflict.  The  cases  of  Iran, 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  Greece,  Kashmir,  and  Pales- 
tine all  make  points  for  this  contention.  At  the 
very  least  the  fighting  has  been  confined  and  held 
under  control,  and  the  way  to  peaceful  settlement 
charted.  Under  the  spotlight  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  members  are  carefuLnot  to  get  caught 
in  the  role  of  the  aggressor.  Or,  to  put  it  posi- 
tively, nations  compete  for  a  sympathetic  world 
opinion  by  following  the  Charter  and  by  using  its 
facilities  for  pacific  settlement  in  place  of  force. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  countries  on  both 
sides  of  the  iron  curtain  do  meet.  There  is  dis- 
agreement—often violent  argument— but  there  is 
also  accountability.  Every  government  has  to  ask 
itself  when  it  is  considering  a  policy  or  an  action 
in  international  relations:  "How  will  it  look  to 
others  if  the  matter  is  brought  into  question  in 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  or 
the  Trusteeship  Council?"  Each  one  has  to 
weigh  its  contemplated  action  against  the  pos- 
sible international  reaction  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  United  Nations.  So  the  number  of 
peace-disturbing  acts  that  are  not  finally  com- 
mitted must  be  very  numerous. 

What  is  it  that  excites  this  self -discipline  I  1  he 
force  of  public  opinion.  You  see  why  I  am  dis- 
turbed when  the  importance  and  potential  power 
of  the  United  Nations  is  scoffed  at.  It  clips  the 
coin  with  which  we  are  trying  to  buy  peace— the 
coin  of  public  opinion.  Without  the  devotion  ot 
millions  of  people  willing  to  follow  what  is  going 
on  and  to  exercise  their  moral  judgments  on  issues, 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations  would  be  talking 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  only  when  the  people  are  fol- 
lowing the  vital  issues  with  a  lively  interest  and  a 
positive  concern  that  the  talk  carries  weight. 
Each  one  of  us  contributes  to  the  total.  _ 

I  hear  someone  say:  "Who  cares  about  public 
opinion?  Especially  a  dictator?"  Hitler  did 
He  tested  it  very  carefully  to  see  if  he  could  get  a 
green  light  for  his  next  moves.  And  he  got  it— he 
thought  He  heard  public  opinion  saying :  Why 
die  for  Danzig?"  and  "The  Yanks  are  Not  Com- 
ing "  He  got  a  false  sense  of  security  m  the  early 
stages  when  collective  expression  might  have  given 
him  pause.  Who  doubts  that  he  would  have  held 
his  fire  if  the  opinion  of  all  the  nations  which 
finally  resisted  him  had  been  brought  to  focus  in 
the  beginning  and  warned  him  that  they  would 
act  together?  ,     ,     Tl  ,•, 

More  recent  history  can  be  cited.  It  was  world 
public  opinion,  focused  through  the  Security 
Council,  which  exercised  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran.    It  did 
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so.  In  Paris,  when  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  veto  blocked 
the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  issue,  Marshal  Stalin 
himself  was  impelled  to  issue  statements  seeking 
to  alleviate  or  divert  the  public  revulsion  which 
followed  that  act. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  place  where  this  can 
happen.  There  is  no  other.  If  people  should 
repeat  the  same  errors  of  judgment  that  led  the 
aggressors  in  two  world  wars  to  miscalculate,  the 
United  Nations  would  reflect  that  error,  as  did 
the  League  of  Nations.  However,  if  the  people 
understand  the  lessons  they  have  learned  and  stand 
for  real  collective  defense  against  aggression,  their 
red  light  will  flash  the  signal  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Again,  this  is  not  speculation  unsupported  by 
experience.  In  spite  of  the  dramatic  episodes  of 
disagreement  in  the  Security  Council,  there  is 
cooperation  in  the  United  Nations  that  is  broader, 
and  takes  in  more  objectives,  than  during  any 
previous  period  of  history.  There  is  prestige  and 
moral  power  in  the  very  large  majorities  by  which 
the  General  Assembly  determines  major  recom- 
mendations. 

The  trend  we  perceive  in  the  United  Nations  was 
aptly  stated  by  Roscoe  Drummond  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  last  week.  "The  free  world,"  he 
said,  "is  slowly  but  steadily  beginning  to  act  as 
one  world." 

For  example,  the  American  suggestions  for  in- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy,  improved, 
modified  and  greatly  elaborated  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  became  the  United  Nations 
plan  at  the  Paris  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  40  to  6 
and  only  4  abstentions. 

The  fact  that  a  few  nations  are  not  yet  ready 
to  participate  in  a  world  cooperative  for  the  de- 
velopment and  control  of  atomic  energy  does  not 
mean  to  me  that  the  cause  is  hopeless.  That  issue 
and  others  are  revolutionary  in  their  implications. 
The  surprising  fact  is  that  there  is  already  a  broad 
acceptance  of  international  responsibility,  and  a 
large  majority  already  in  agreement.  We  build 
upon  that  foundation  with  encouragement.  It  is 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  good  deal  of  unity  on 
important  matters  that  we  move  toward  a  more 
perfect  union. 

There  is  a  curious  contradiction  of  concepts  of 
the  modern  nation.  In  much  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  the  inadequacy  of  the  United  Nations 
vs.  the  practicality  of  world  government,  two 
diametrically  opposite  views  about  the  possibilities 
of  changing  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  peoples  and 
the  policies  of  national  institutions  are  held. 

By  one  concept  it  is  assumed  that  public  atti- 
tudes and  institutional  policies  can  be  changed 
radically  and  rapidly— mostly  by  means  of  propa- 
ganda. From  this  premise  it  is  argued  that  most 
nations  could  get  ready  to  submit  to  a  supra-na- 
tional government  in  short  order.  Some  litera- 
ture, ignoring  our  recent  conversion  from  isola- 
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tionism,  asserts  that  the  American  people  and 
Government  should  be  ready  any  day  now  to  take 
the  lead  in  establishing  a  world  government  in 
which  we  would  be  satisfied  to  be  in  the  minority, 
That  is  expecting  a  great  capacity  for  quiet 
changes  in  national  patterns  of  thought. 

Most  schemes  for  world  government  emphasize 
that  its  authority  would  be  limited.  Its  chiei 
function  would  be  to  prevent  armed  conflict 
between  nations.  Consequently,  the  world  govern- 
ment should  have  overwhelming  military  power- 
large  enough  to  prevent  any  nation  or  probable 
combination  from  resisting  its  authority.  Is  this 
"limited  power?"    Limited  by  what? 

Consider  what  this  one  basic  requirement  oi 
world  government  would  mean  today  in  all  its 
ramifications,  and  you  will  see  that  it  could  not  be 
accepted  without  radical  change  of  national  out- 
look— in  our  own  country  no  less  than  in  others. 

But  by  a  contrary  concept,  it  is  assumed  that 
public  attitudes  and  national  policies  are  static 
and  unchanging.  Hence,  the  individual  states 
must  go  on  behaving  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past  and  cannot  be  expected  to  prevent  war 
through  such  a  voluntary  association  as  the  United 
Nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  changes  in  thought  or  policy 
are  quick  or  radical,  but  I  do  believe  they  are 
gradual  and  continuous.  So  I  feel  sure  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  prepare  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  most  nations  for  acceptance  of  and 
participation  in  a  world  government.  Simply 
because  some  people  declare  that  it  is  necessary 
now  or  we  perish  does  not  make  the  radical  changes 
required  any  more  feasible.  If  we  expect  this 
future  world  government  to  be  created  by  agree- 
ment and  not  by  force  or  conquest,  we  will  have  to 
be  willing  to  work  patiently  until  peoples  and 
governments  are  ready  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  I  expect  changes  in 
public  attitudes  and  national  policies  to  be  gradual 
and  continuous,  I  have  faith  in  the  workability  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  believe  these  changes  are 
brought  about  more  by  the  impact  of  actions, 
events,  new  policies,  than  by  propaganda  and  ex- 
hortation. Through  the  United  Nations  the  mem- 
bers can  act,  can  shape  events,  and  develop  new 
policies.  Always  these  acts,  whether  by  indi- 
vidual nations,  regional  groups,  or  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  member  states,  are  subject  to 
the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

Through  regional  agreements  for  collective  de- 
fense and  cooperative  effort  to  restore  economic 
and  political  stability,  the  climate  of  the  world 
situation  is  being  changed.  The  new  situation 
requires  changes  in  public  attitudes  and  national 
policies.  Weakness,  which  we  know  from  experi- 
ence is  an  invitation  to  aggression,  is  turned  into 
strength  which  serves  as  a  bulwark  against  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.    Attitudes  and  policies  all 
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jver  the  world  have  to  be  brought  into  line  with 
;he  changed  facts. 

When  the  door  to  aggression  is  firmly  barred 
and  the  door  to  cooperative  planning  for  mutual 
advantage  is  kept  open,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  realistic  statesmen  will  be  inclined  to  use 
the  open  door  rather  than  risk  breaking  their  heads 
against  the  barred  door.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
acting,  shaping  events,  and  influencing  policy  in 
new  and  peaceful  directions. 

Or,  take  the  two  Soviet-propaganda  lines  which 
seem  to  account  for  its  intransigence :  First,  that 
the  West  will  collapse,  and  second  that  it  will  at- 
tack. The  demonstration  that  the  claims  are  false 
is  bound  to  change  attitudes  and  policies,  and  in 
the  direction  of  cooperation. 

The  cooperative  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, suggested  in  the  fourth  point  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  inaugural  address,  is  the  sort  of  action 
which  will  improve  the  climate  of  opinion  and 
encourage  constructive  policies.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  the  tools  to  work  with. 

This  brings  me  squarely  to  the  central  point.  It 
is  this :  We  must  deal  with  issues  and  opportuni- 
ties as  they  arise.  The  action  of  our  voluntary 
organization  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  cannot 
await  a  new  organization  or  futile  attempts  to 
overhaul  the  present  Charter.  To  prevent  war 
we  must  maintain  peace  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
distant  goal  will  be  approached  through  our  suc- 
cess with  immediate  solutions. 

Every  citizen  who  has  the  "far  vision"  needs  to 
apply  to  the  present  a  "near  look."  He  is  needed 
in  the  immediate  effort  to  gain  the  kind  of  world 
where  peace  prevails  and  where  men  live  as 
brothers.  This  is  the  call  to  action.  This  is  the 
way  to  a  more  perfect  union. 


International  Security  Through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact 

By  AMBASSADOR  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP  ' 


Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  choice  of 
strategy  in  dealing  with  the  second  world  peace. 
Just  as,  during  the  Second  World  War  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  choice  between  concentrating 
first  on  Germany  and  then  throwing  our  full 
weight  against  Japan,  or  the  other  way  around ; 
we  had  to  choose  also  between  the  creation  of  a 
second  front  by  a  landing  on  the  Channel  coast  of 
France  and  a  blow  at  the  soft  underbelly  of  Europe. 

So  today,  we  find  a  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
best  to  proceed  in  our  war  against  war. 

Some  think  we  should  continue  the  evolutionary 
process  of  strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
working  through  it  despite  its  defects. 

Others  take  the  position  that  we  should  move  at 
once  into  a  world  government. 

There  is,  however,  an  intermediate  view — that 
we  should  continue  to  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  keeping  world  government 
in  mind  as  our  goal. 

I  entirely  agree  that  the  United  Nations  in  its 
present  form  is  not  the  final  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  vs.  war.  But  there  are  no  final 
answers  in  this  campaign.  There  are  no  V-E  or 
V-J  days  in  the  fight  for  peace.  In  war,  we  fight 
a  particular  enemy  or  group  of  enemies.  They 
are  tangibles,  and  their  power  can  be  estimated. 
If  we  defeat  them,  the  war  is  over.  In  the  peace 
campaign,  we  are  fighting  against  war  itself.  We 
are  fighting  against  such  intangibles  as  human 
greed,  ignorance,  and  brutality.  Until  human 
nature  changes,  the  struggle  will  continue.    The 
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perspective  is  a  very  long  one,  and  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  decades,  generations,  and  centuries,  not 
months  and  years. 

In  this  perspective,  of  the  continuing  problem 
of  maintaining  peace  and  security  throughout 
our  lives  and  by  succeeding  generations  through- 
out their  lives,  the  United  Nations  is  very  young. 
It  is  less  than  four  years  old.  Four  years  in  the 
span  of  world  history  is  only  a  split  second. 

To  abandon  in  discouragement  the  United  Na- 
tions today  would  be  like  abandoning  a  week-old 
baby  because  it  is  not  able  either  to  talk  or  to  walk. 

If  we  approach  the  United  Nations  with  a  rea- 
sonable, realistic  point  of  view,  we  can  say  that  its 
record  is  good.  It  deals  with  the  world  as  it  is, 
which  means  a  world  composed  of  sovereign  states. 
It  works  toward  mutual  cooperation  through  a 
progressive  form  of  international  organization  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  conflict  which  has  been  a 
traditional  aspect  of  the  sovereign  state  system. 
Obviously  it  has  not  yet  achieved  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective "to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war."  But  it  has  been  grappling  with 
the  long-range  problem  of  peace  in  a  way  that  is 
constructive  and  promising. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  involved  in  a  series 
of  engagements,  in  this  long-range  battle  for  peace. 
Even  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  not 

1  Partial  text  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Yale  Daily 
News  annual  dinner  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  23, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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chalked  up  a  notable  victory  in  every  case,  there  is 
no  justification  for  surrendering. 

During  the  22  months  that  the  Palestine  case 
has  been  before  the  United  Nations,  there  have 
been  many  moments  when  it  was  said  that  the 
United  Nations  had  failed.  But  the  United  Na- 
tions has  kept  on,  in  an  unspectacular^perservering 
effort  to  find  constructive  solutions.  The  Palestine 
case  is  not  yet  finished,  but  even  at  this  stage  it 
records  U.N.  victories.  Without  U.N.  action,  we 
might  well  have  had  much  bloodier  fighting 
between  the  parties  and  even  the  involvement  of 
other  countries..  There  were  times  during  the 
history  of  this  case  when  people  with  some  justifi- 
cation speculated  on  the  possibility  of  a  major 
war  breaking  out  in  the  Middle  East. 

If,  as  now  seems  likely,  the  negotiations  at 
Rhodes  are  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we, 
as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  ought  to  take  as  much  pride  in  that  victory 
of  Ralph  Bundle's  as  we  do  in  the  victories  of 
a  Patton  or  a  Mark  Clark. 

I  have  used  the  analogy  of  our  conduct  of  the 
Second  "World  War  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  our 
campaign  against  war.  But  analogies  are  some- 
times misleading  if  pushed  too  far.  For  example, 
the  reference  is  sometimes  made,  in  discussing 
world  government,  to  an  international  "police- 
man" who  grabs  a  disorderly  nation  by  its  coat 
collar  and  throws  it  into  the  jug. 

This  raises  what  is  perhaps  the  central  problem 
in  the  establishment  of  what  is  generally  called 
world  government — the  creation  of  a  so-called 
international  police  force  adequate  to  restrain  any 
law-breaking  country. 

At  the  present  time,  one  can  proceed  to  consider 
such  a  world  government  either  as  including  the 
Soviet  Union  or  as  excluding  it.  The  Soviet  Union 
today  is  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  old-fashioned 
complete  sovereignty.  It  has  attacked  and  de- 
nounced many  rather  modest  steps  toward  more 
effective  international  organization  as  infringe- 
ments on  sovereignty.  One  example  is  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  pro- 
posals for  restricting  the  use  of  the  veto  power  in 
the  Security  Council.  I  see  no  evidence  that,  while 
they  strain  at  the  gnat,  they  will  swallow  the 
camel. 

Even  if  there  were  complete  agreement  in  this 
country — which  there  is  not — and  agreement  in 
other  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc — which 
there  is  not — I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  world  government  formed  today  would  of  ne- 
cessity exclude  the  Soviet  Union. 


If  the  Soviet  Union  were  excluded,  we  would 
not  have  a  "world"  government.  We  would  have 
perhaps  an  extensive  international  union,  a  greatly 
enlarged  Benelux  plus.  Outside  of  that  group 
would  be  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  international  union 
would,  if  it  attempted  to  set  up  an  international 
police  force,  face  the  ultimate  necessity  of  having 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  split  would  be  deeper  and  wider.  The 
possibility  of  an  open  clash  would  be  greater.  The 
Communist  technique  of  indirect  aggression  would 
be  used  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  Communist  govern- 
ments in  states  within  the  international  union  so 
that  those  states  could  be  brought  over  into  the 
Soviet  camp. 

Today,  while  preserving  the  United  Nations  and 
acting  wholly  within  the  Charter,  we  are  engaged 
in  negotiating  with  Canada  and  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  a  North  Atlantic  pact. 

This  pact  would  increase  the  sense  of  security, 
strengthen  the  power  to  resist  aggression,  and  thus 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  aggression. 

The  public  discussions  of  the  proposed  pact 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  its  conclusion  repre- 
sents the  best  next  step  toward  a  more  effective 
system  of  organized  international  security. 

Those  who  believe  in  world  government  as  a  goal 
should  welcome  it.  I  think  they  should  welcome 
and  work  for  every  step  which  increases  among 
states  a  sense  of  community  of  interest  and  a  plan 
for  common  action. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  United  Nations  should 
welcome  the  North  Atlantic  pact.  Its  development 
stems  from  the  Vandenberg  resolution  of  June  11, 
1948,  and  is  wholly  in  line  with  the  first  point  of 
the  four-point  program  for  peace  and  freedom  laid 
down  in  President  Truman's  inaugural  address. 
Both  the  President's  program  and  the  Vandenberg 
resolution  are  based  on  the  principle  of  strengthen- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  acting  within  the 
Charter.  The  Rio  pact  was  another  step  along  the 
same  line. 

I  admire  those  who  have  the  far  vision  and  keep 
stimulating  us  to  move  constantly  forward  toward 
a  better  organization  of  the  world  for  peace.  But 
I  deplore  the  tendency  of  some  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  world  government  as  an  easy  escape  from  the 
tough  problems  of  the  moment. 

In  my  opinion,  advocates  of  world  government 
have  a  special  obligation  to  be  familiar  with  and  to 
support  every  effort  which,  if  successful,  would 
improve  our  existing  international  organization — 
the  United  Nations. 
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Meeting  of  Economic  and  Social  Council 

STATEMENTS  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP 


Economic  Development  and  Technical  Cooperation1 


In  taking  up  today  the  question  of  economic  de- 
velopment we  are  not  embarking  on  a  new  subject. 
As  a  process,  economic  development  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries.  It  was  an  early  subject  for 
United  Nations  discussions,  at  Hot  Springs,  at 
Bretton  Woods,  and  at  San  Francisco  when  the 
Charter  was  born.  We  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  have  had  the  question  before  us  since 
our  first  meeting,  and  we  devoted  particular  at- 
tention to  it  during  1948.  The  Economic  and  Em- 
ployment Commission,  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Economic  Development,  the  regional  commissions, 
and  a  number  of  the  specialized  agencies  have  dis- 
cussed it  urgently  at  considerable  length.  Al- 
ready, helpful  experience  has  been  accumulated 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
in  connection  with  various  specific  projects.  Reso- 
lutions and  recommendations  previously  adopted 
contain  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  central  problems  of  economic  development, 
some  of  its  specific  aspects,  and  the  possibilities  for 
constructive  action. 

Economic  development  was  the  keynote  of  the 
discussions  in  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago.  It  was 
obvious  that  many  delegations  were  greatly  con- 
cerned with  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  two  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 
One,  growing  out  of  the  general  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee, recommended  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  give  urgent 
consideration  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries  in  all  of 
its  aspects.  The  other,  proposed  by  Chile,  Peru, 
Egypt,  and  Burma,  expanded  the  United  Nations 
program  of  technical  assistance. 

Few  subjects  which  come  before  this  Council 
excite  the  imagination  more  than  economic  de- 
velopment. To  many,  these  words  signify  eco- 
nomic progress,  more  of  the  better  things  of  life 
for  more  people,  fuller  and  richer  lives,  social  bet- 
terment. These  words  capture  the  imagination  of 
people  everywhere,  in  the  most  developed  indus- 
trial countries  as  well  as  in  those  less  developed 
or  only  partially  developed. 

Our  immediate  task  is  not  the  contemplation  of 
goals  but  the  more  prosaic  discussion  of  means. 
What  we  have  to  consider  here  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  Charter,  how  to  promote,  through  joint  and 
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separate  action,  the  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development.  Economic  de- 
velopment cannot  be  given  to,  nor  can  it  be 
imposed  upon,  a  country  by  international  co- 
operation. But  there  are  practical  forms  of 
international  cooperation  which  can  facilitate  the 
process.  This  was  the  realistic  approach  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  inaugural  address  a  month 
ago.  Because  of  its  significance  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  quote  his  "fourth  point"  in  full : 

.  .  .  We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for 
making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  in- 
dustrial progress  available  for  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in 
conditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inadequate. 
They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their  economic  life  is  primi- 
tive and  stagnant.  Their  poverty  is  a  handicap  and  a 
threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  prosperous  areas. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people.  . 

The  United  States  is  preeminent  among  nations  in  tne 
development  of  industrial  and  scientific  techniques.  The 
material  resources  which  we  can  afford  to  use  for  the 
assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But  our  im- 
ponderable resources  in  technical  knowledge  are  con- 
stantly growing  and  are  inexhaustible. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to  peace-loving 
peoples  the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge 
in  order  to  help  them  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better 
life  And,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations,  we  should 
foster  capital  investment  in  areas  needing  development. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechanical 
power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technological 
resources  in  this  undertaking.  Their  contributions  will 
be  warmly  welcomed.  This  should  be  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  which  all  nations  work  together  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  wherever 
practicable.  It  must  be  a  world-wide  effort  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private  capital,  agri- 
culture, and  labor  in  this  country,  this  program  can 
greatly  increase  the  industrial  activity  in  other  nations 
and  can  raise  substantially  their  standards  of  living. 

Such  new  economic  developments  must  be  devised  and 
controlled  to  benefit  the  peoples  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  established.  Guaranties  to  the  investor  must  be 
balanced  by  guaranties  in  the  interest  of  the  people  whose 
resources  and  whose  labor  go  into  these  developments. 
The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — 

1  Made  on  Feb.  25, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Thorp,  U.S.  Representative  in  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs. 
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has  no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  envisage  is  a  pro- 
gram of  development  based  on  the  concepts  of  democratic 
fair-dealing. 

All  countries,  including  our  own,  will  greatly  benefit 
from  a  constructive  program  for  the  better  use  of  the 
world's  human  and  natural  resources.  Experience  shows 
that  our  commerce  with  other  countries  expands  as  they 
progress  industrially  and  economically. 

Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity  and  peace. 
And  the  key  to  greater  production  is  a  wider  and  more 
vigorous  application  of  modern  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge. 

Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  members  to 
help  themselves  can  the  human  family  achieve  the  decent, 
satisfying  life  that  is  the  right  of  all  people. 

Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing  force  to  stir 
the  peoples  of  the  world  into  triumphant  action,  not  only 
against  their  human  oppressors,  but  also  against  their 
ancient  enemies — hunger,  misery,  and  despair. 

Economic  development,  according  to  this  con- 
cept, involves  the  production  of  more  food,  more 
clothing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten 
people's  burdens.  It  involves  a  better  use  of  the 
world's  human  and  natural  resources.  Looked  at 
in  the  large,  economic  development  means  the  con- 
tinuous improvement  and  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources and  productive  capacities  of  a  people  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  applies  to  farms  as 
well  as  to  factories.  It  applies  to  intellectual  ad- 
vancement as  well  as  physical  health.  It  applies 
to  habits  of  work  and  habits  of  leisure,  to  the  sav- 
ing of  capital  and  to  its  provident  investment. 

The  concept  of  economic  development  applies 
equally  to  independent  states  and  to  dependent 
territories,  which  latter  category  include  the  10 
trust  territories  and  62  other  non-self-governing 
territories,  where  lives  one  out  of  every  ten  persons 
in  the  world  today. 

There  are  no  stereotyped  patterns  of  economic 
development  applicable  to  all,  or  even  to  many 
countries.  Different  countries  have  different  needs 
and  different  possibilities.  Development  must 
take  into  account  and,  so  far  as  possible,  be  adapted 
to  local  resources,  attitudes,  social  and  legal  struc- 
tures, customs  and  practices.  In  the  poorer  and 
less  developed  areas  a  basic  improvement  in  health, 
literacy,  and  vocational  skills  may  well  be  pre- 
requisite to  increased  production  and  improved 
standards  of  living.  It  is  also  likely  that,  in  many 
of  the  less  developed  areas,  agriculture,  rural  and 
small  scale  industry,  and  transportation  may  stand 
in  most  need  of  improvement.  For  the  somewhat 
further  developed  areas,  priorities  are  likely  to  be 
quite  different,  with  emphasis  on  improvement  in 
the  functioning  of  government  and  increases  in 
industrial  productivity. 

Economic  development  is  not  limited  to  indus- 
trialization— industrialization  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  manufacturing.  Surely,  the  development  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  is  generally  a  necessary 
part  of  economic  development,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole,  and  often  not  the  most  important  element. 
Economic  development  embraces  advances  in  agri- 
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culture,  mining,  transportation,  communications, 
power,  and  in  the  skills  and  capacities  of  the 
people.  It  requires  the  expansion  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  the  full  machinery  required  for  the 
exchange  of  goods.  All  these  economic  activities 
are  mutually  reinforcing  elements  in  the  process 
of  development,  but  they  are  also  competing  claim- 
ants for  the  limited  resources  at  hand,  particularly 
labor  and  capital.  For  any  given  country  the 
wisest  apportionment  of  scarce  resources  among 
these  elements  varies,  of  course,  with  time  and 
circumstance. 

It  is  not  true  that  countries  can  be  sharply  di- 
vided into  two  categories,  those  which  are  "in- 
herently" manufacturing  countries  and  those 
which  are  "inherently"  raw  material  producing. 
If  standards  of  living  in  the  world  are  to  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  widespread  development  of  manufacturing.  The 
older  industrial  countries  could  not,  even  with 
their  large  industrial  potential  and  under  condi- 
tions of  continuous  full  employment,  supply  all 
the  manufactures  the  whole  world  needs  through 
the  channels  of  international  trade.  The  League 
of  Nations  study,  Industrialisation  and  Foreign 
Trade,  made  this  quite  clear.  In  the  years  1926-29, 
two  thirds  of  the  world's  population  enjoyed  an 
annual  average  supply  of  finished  factory  goods 
of  less  than  $7  per  capita,  while  one  third  of  the 
world's  population  enjoyed  an  annual  average  of 
$104  per  capita.  If,  during  this  same  period,  the 
less  fortunate  two  thirds  of  the  world's  population 
were  to  have  enjoyed  a  supply  of  manufactures 
equal  to  one  half  the  value  of  that  enjoyed  by  the 
more  fortunate  third,  or  $52  per  capita  per  year, 
without  increasing  their  own  production  their  im- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  would  have  had  to  be 
increased  16  times.  This  would  have  been  equal  to 
twice  the  annual  value  of  all  goods  entering  into 
world  trade. 

It  is  clear  that  if  these  peoples  are  to  enjoy  a 
greatly  increased  supply  of  manufactures,  if  their 
standards  of  living  are  to  be  augmented  beyond  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  the  world's  manufacturing 
capacity  will  have  to  be  greatly  expanded.  Such 
a  growth  of  manufacturing,  which  necessarily  will 
be  gradual,  will  inevitably  mean  a  much  wider  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  industry.  One  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  specialization  which  exists  today 
among  countries  is  the  permanent  pattern.  It  may 
be  a  fairly  rational  pattern  in  the  light  of  present 
cost  relationships,  but  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  light 
of  future  costs,  or  future  markets,  or  of  potential 
discoveries  of  new  resources  and  developments  of 
new  techniques.  The  world  is  still  young  in  the 
exploration  of  the  resources  with  which  Nature 
has  endowed  it,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
resources  can  be  utilized.  Many  a  country  which 
thinks  itself  poor  in  resources  may  find  that  by 
taking  stock  of  what  it  has  it  will  discover  capaci- 
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ties  now  unknown.  Every  country  needs  not  only 
resources  but  also  resourcefulness,  and  in  many  an 
instance,  it  is  the  resourcefulness  of  a  people  that 
creates  a  new  resource. 

The  domestic  problems  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  country  are  numerous  and  difficult. 
They  may  involve  basic  changes  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  institutions  and  habits.  Most 
of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  and  that  can 
be  done  are  either  wholly  or  mainly  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual  country  and  its  people. 

The  habits  and  attitudes  that  have  fostered  eco- 
nomic development  have  been  those  of  work,  sav- 
ing, and  venturesomeness,  and  adaptability.  The 
need  for  work  extends  to  all  groups.  The  work- 
ing, self-disciplined  business  manager  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  expansion  of  production  as  the 
self -discipline  and  hard  work  of  the  farmer  and 
laborer.  Saving  is  the  basis  for  capital  accumula- 
tion. It  can  take  place  whenever  people  have  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  themselves  and 
their  country.  Venturesomeness  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  new  habits  to  acquire:  the 
farmer  must  be  willing  to  abandon  the  habits  of 
father  and  grandfather  and  use  new  methods  that 
appear  to  him  to  involve  risk  and  danger.  Do- 
mestic capital  must  be  ventured  in  new  industry 
at  home  rather  than  put  into  real  estate  or  into 
strong  boxes  abroad.  Wealth  must  be  put  into 
productive  enterprise  rather  than  hoarded  in 
jewels  and  gold.  There  must  also  be  adaptability 
to  changing  concepts.  Old  forms  of  status  and 
caste,  archaic  systems  of  land  tenure,  and  resist- 
ance to  science  and  technology  may  be  holding 
back  economic  development. 

In  addition  to  habits  and  attitudes,  economic 
development  depends  upon  the  normally  un- 
spectacular functions  of  government.  They  are 
an  essential  part  of  any  program  for  economic 
progress:  the  establishment  of  internal  order, 
security,  and  justice ;  the  creation  of  money,  credit, 
and  fiscal  systems;  the  development  of  basic  sys- 
tems of  communications  and  transportation;  the 
spread  of  literacy  and  higher  learning  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  the  provision  of  basic  health  and 
social  services;  the  assessment  and  protection  of 
natural  resources. 

No  country  that  aspires  to  economic  develop- 
ment can  say  that  it  cannot  afford  these  duties  of 
government.  It  cannot  afford  not  to  educate  its 
children.  It  cannot  afford  not  to  conserve  the 
health  of  its  people.  It  cannot  afford  not  to  con- 
serve the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  cannot  afford  not 
to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  art  and  science. 
It  is  the  function  of  governments  aspiring  to  eco- 
nomic development  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
institutions  which  enable  their  citizens  to  become 
resourceful. 

The  bulk  of  the  capital  for  economic  develop- 
ment has  to  come  from  the  people  themselves. 
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There  are  important  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  funds  that  can  conceivably 
be  made  available  for  foreign  investment  will  fall 
very  far  short  of  the  world's  capacity  to  use  capi- 
tal. Larger  amounts  of  capital  have  been  moving 
across  borders  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  but  the  demands  far  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  Secondly,  a  country  which  im- 
ported too  large  a  proportion  of  its  capital  would 
be  faced  for  a  long  time  with  heavier  carrying 
charges  than  it  can  readily  meet  in  foreign  ex- 
change. Many  industrialized  countries  including 
the  United  States  have  been  developed  in  part  by 
foreign  capital,  but  in  every  case,  the  bulk  of  their 
capital  investment  is  the  result  of  their  own  sav- 
ings. These  considerations  underline  the  impor- 
tance for  a  government  to  create  a  climate  and 
devise  institutions  which  will  stimulate  and 
mobilize  domestic  savings,  and  will  channel  these 
savings  into  productive  investment. 

The  maintenance  of  the  value  of  the  national 
currency  is  a  normal  function  of  government,  but 
the  process  of  rapid  economic  development  accen- 
tuates the  problem  of  internal  inflation  and  ex- 
ternal imbalance..  Governments  must  develop  ma- 
chinery to  cope  with  these  problems  or  risk  the 
dissipation  of  their  development  of  programs. 

If  national  resources  are  to  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped there  must  be  a  broad  market,  and  contin- 
uous communication  established  between  village 
and  town,  country  and  city.  The  absence  of  an 
adequate  system  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cations is  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  the 
principal  bottleneck  to  advancement.  The  absence 
of  adequate  power  facilities  may  similarly  be  a 
significant  obstacle  to  economic  progress.  The 
benefits  of  transport  and  power  facilities  are 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  whole  economy. 
Governments  therefore  have  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  development  of  these  key  public 
services. 

Those  are  some  of  the  unspectacular  functions 
of  government,  but  they  are  basic,  indispensable 
ingredients  to  economic  development.  To  per- 
form these  unspectacular  functions  well  requires, 
in  many  countries,  spectacular  changes  in  the 
attitude  toward  government  and  the  habits  of 
government  personnel.  Government  cannot  be  a 
haven  for  younger  sons,  or  an  avenue  for  per- 
sonal enrichment,  or  a  private  arsenal  for  military 
cliques.  Effective  government  requires  continuity 
of  effort  by  personnel  trained  in  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration, devoted  to  the  public  service,  and 
scrupulous  of  the  public  welfare. 

All  this  has  been  succinctly  stated  as  a  basic 
principle  in  the  first  report  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Economic  Development,  as  follows : 

"National  development  must  be  based  pri- 
marily on  national  resources  and  must  come 
largely  from  the  effort  of  the  people  concerned." 
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This  must  be  fully  understood.  The  bulk  of 
the  effort,  the  drive,  the  organization,  the  plan- 
ning, and  much  of  the  financing  must  come  from 
the  people  themselves  and  from  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

Economic  development  can  also  be  accelerated 
through  international  action  and  cooperation. 
The  freeing  of  international  trade  in  goods  and 
services  from  restrictions  and  discriminations 
makes  possible  the  expansion  of  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  the  less  developed  countries  for 
the  capital  goods  needed  for  development.  In- 
ternational migration  has  been  and  can  still  be 
an  important  means  for  bringing  skills  and  needed 
man  power  to  less  developed  areas.  The  exchange 
of  ideas  in  the  scientific  and  cultural  fields,  as 
well  as  of  information  generally,  may  be  in  the 
long  run  the  greatest  leaveners  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  United  Nations  has  not  been  idle 
in  these  fields,  as  witness  the  Havana  Charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  the 
activities  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  and 
the  forthcoming  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
and  Utilization  of  Resources. 

However,  the  two  international  factors  in  eco- 
nomic development  which  I  wish  to  stress  are 
international  flows  of  capital  and  international 
flows  of  technology. 

The  receipt  of  capital  from  abroad  enables  coun- 
tries to  acquire  more  goods  and  services  from 
abroad  than  they  can  pay  for  with  current  exports. 
Irrespective  of  its  source,  whether  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  foreign  borrowing  or  other  advances,  or 
from  the  accumulations  arising  from  past  exports, 
such  capital  serves  to  finance  the  excess  foreign 
requirements  of  an  expanding  economy. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  in  the  use  of  such  capital, 
not  just  mistakes  of  judgment,  but  improvidence 
and  wastefulness  that  has  actually  brought  im- 
poverishment rather  than  enrichment.  Both  gov- 
ernments and  private  investors  shared  in  these 
mistakes  in  the  past.  Fortunately,  individuals  as 
well  as  governments  now  are  wiser  and  more 
responsible. 

American  policy  does  not  countenance  use  of 
capital  investment  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploitation. As  President  Truman  said :  "The  old 
imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — has 
no  place  in  our  plans.  What  we  envisage  is  a  pro- 
gram of  development  based  on  the  concepts  of 
democratic  fair-dealing." 

The  United  States  has  been  supplying  capital 
funds  to  many  countries  in  recent  years — through 
international  organizations,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, through  government  agencies,  and  through 
private  channels.  The  American  economic  system 
is  predominantly  a  private  enterprise  system  and 
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as  a  result  investment,  even  in  many  publicly 
owned  projects,  is  principally  the  function  of  the 
private  capital  market,  subject  to  limited  public 
controls  and  aids.  We  consider  it  natural,  and 
desirable,  to  look  to  these  same  private  sources  to 
service  the  foreign  fields  as  well.  Yet  though 
gross  domestic  private  investment  amounted  to 
38.8  billion  dollars  in  the  United  States  in  1948, 
private  foreign  investment  amounted  to  only  .9 
billion  dollars.  Nearly  all  this  amount  took  the 
form  of  direct  investment  abroad  by  American 
enterprises  who  were  expanding  or  starting  opera- 
tions in  other  countries.  In  light  of  our  present 
discussions,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  form  of 
capital  flow  has  certain  advantages,  since  it  carries 
along  with  the  capital  a  flow  of  experience  and 
technical  knowledge. 

The  need  for  a  substantial  international  flow  of 
capital  was  recognized  in  the  new  postwar  inter- 
national machinery.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  was  established 
to  provide  an  international  agency  which  would 
gather  capital  in  various  markets  of  the  world  and 
facilitate  the  putting  of  this  capital  to  work  in 
areas  needing  such  capital.  We  feel  that  the  Bank 
has  demonstrated  that  it  can  perform  a  useful 
function  and  that  it  has  not  yet  realized  its  full 
potentialities. 

It  seems  necessary  to  find  still  other  means  of 
encouraging  the  movement  of  capital  from  one 
country  to  another.  President  Truman  recognized 
this  need  when  he  said  that  "in  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment 
in  areas  needing  development."  For  centuries, 
capital  moved  in  substantial  amounts  across  inter- 
national boundaries.  There  was  only  one  require- 
ment— that  both  the  supplier  and  the  recipient 
must  agree.  Today,  there  appear  to  be  many  bar- 
riers to  the  flow  of  private  capital  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  that  some  way  be  found  whereby  sufficient 
assurances  be  given  so  that  the  existing  obstacles 
will  be  removed. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  solution  are  closely  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  increased  technical  cooperation.  I 
now  turn,  therefore,  to  my  second  main  point,  the 
international  flow  of  technology,  or  as  it  has  been 
called  in  the  United  Nations,  technical  assistance. 

I  have  already  emphasized  that  the  process  of 
development  involves  a  better  use  of  the  world's 
resources.  This  may  require  capital,  but  it  always 
requires  something  more — the  knowledge  needed 
to  put  resources  to  work.  Economic  development 
inevitably  involves  the  use  of  better  techniques  in 
agriculture,  health,  and  education.  Progress  in 
industry,  transport,  communications,  and  other  as- 
pects of  a  modern  economy  can  only  come  from 
the  application  of  modern  skills  and  technology. 
I  also  emphasized  that  the  primary  requirements 
for  development  were  institutions  necessary  to 
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create  conditions  for  expanded  production  and 
capital  accumulation. 

The  clear  conclusion  is  that  technical  coopera- 
tion is  a  basic  type  of  outside  assistance  whereby 
the  underdeveloped  countries  can  be  aided  in  their 
progress  toward  a  better  economic  life.  To  meet 
this  objective  the  concept  of  technical  cooperation 
must  be  broad  in  substance  and  in  method. 

It  embraces  such  varied  activities  as  training  in 
administration,  in  industry,  and  in  agriculture; 
health  programs,  broad  technical  missions,  and  the 
dispatch  of  individual  experts;  experiment  sta- 
tions; training  fellowships  and  local  technical 
training  institutes;  dissemination  of  information 
through  conferences,  seminars,  and  publications; 
provision  of  laboratory  material;  demonstration 
services  and  equipment ;  basic  and  vocational  edu- 
cation; advice  concerning  particular  industrial 
and  agricultural  projects;  the  improvement  of 
fiscal  systems ;  resource  surveys  and  general  assess- 
ment of  development  potentialities;  analysis  of 
methods  of  production,  marketing,  and  manage- 
ment ;  consultation  on  measures  to  combat  inflation 
or  to  provide  for  displaced  workers;  and  advice  on 
steps  designed  to  mobilize  domestic  savings  for 
constructive  investment. 

The  process  of  technical  cooperation  and  inter- 
change has  taken  place  in  the  past  along  many 
channels  and  through  many  types  of  institutions. 
Immigrants  have  carried  skills  from  one  area  to 
another.  Private  enterprises  have  operated  in 
other  countries.  Engineers  and  advisers  have  been 
employed  abroad.  Great  humanitarian  enter- 
prises like  the  Kockefeller  Foundation  have  car- 
ried knowledge  to  many  areas.  Professional  per- 
sons have  traveled  widely,  and  technical  publica- 
tions have  distributed  internationally  the  results 
of  individual  scientific  discovery.  Foreign  as- 
sistance has  supported  schools,  colleges,  and 
hospitals. 

Many  of  these  same  channels  can  be  further 
developed  and  expanded.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  every  form  and 
type  of  technical  cooperation  should  be  encour- 
aged. Similarly,  at  the  level  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  the  most  appropriate  method  should 
be  used,  whether  bilateral  or  multilateral. 

Here  is  a  field  in  which  genuine  international 
cooperation  can  expand  and  flourish.  No  country 
has  a  monopoly  of  skills,  knowledge,  or  available 
personnel.  Certainly  the  United  States  has  no 
such  monopoly.  The  amount  of  technical  assist- 
ance will  begin  to  approximate  the  need  only  if 
all  nations  contribute  to  the  joint  effort. 

There  should  be  no  simple  division  of  suppliers 
and  receivers  of  technical  assistance,  for  often  one 
underdeveloped  area  will  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  useful  assistance  to  still  less  developed 
areas.  In  fact,  technical  cooperation  can  be  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous.  It  is  an 
enterprise  to  which  all  can  contribute  and  from 
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which  all  may  benefit.  Technical  cooperation  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  imperialism.  Its  aim  is  the 
development  of  intellectual  and  physical  self-re- 
liance, and  the  conditions  of  basic  economic 
strength  which  enable  underdeveloped  countries 
to  resist  foreign  dominance  or  to  cast  off  oppres- 
sive economic  ties,  if  such  there  are. 

There  is  today  a  widespread  demand  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  for 
increased  programs  in  the  field  of  technical  co- 
operation. We  all  realize  of  course  that  the  pro- 
grams and  budgets  of  these  organizations  are  fixed 
for  the  current  year,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there 
will  be  need  for  planning  of  such  expanded  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  revision  of  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  Many  countries  are  in- 
volved, and  it  will  take  time  if  the  program  is  to 
be  developed  on  the  basis  of  genuine  international 
cooperation.  Obviously  the  program  must  have 
multilateral  support  and  participation.  It  is 
clearly  our  hope  that  there  will  be  general  agree- 
ment to  lift  the  process  of  technical  cooperation 
to  a  new  dimension. 

For  its  part  the  United  States  is  about  to  embark 
upon  a  broad  program  in  the  field  of  technical 
cooperation  in  aid  of  economic  development.  As 
an  essential  part  of  this  program,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  work  with  other  countries, 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  whenever  practicable,  in  bringing  about 
an  expansion  of  activities  in  this  field. 

In  order  to  crystallize  discussion  in  the  Council, 
the  United  States  is  submitting  a  resolution  in- 
corporating three  proposals.2 

First,  I  suggest  that  the  Secretary-General, 
working  through  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Coordination  so  that  all  interested  Specialized 
Agencies  can  participate,  be  asked  to  prepare,  for 
consideration  by  the  Council  at  its  ninth  session, 
a  concrete  program  for  enlarging  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies 
in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development.  The  report  should  also  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Council  important  problems 
such  as  the  availability  of  competent  experts  and 
suggestions  as  to  possible  priorities  among  types 
of  projects.  In  order  to  avoid  overlapping,  con- 
sultation should  be  held  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  those  countries  or 
groups  of  countries  which  are  already  carrying  on 
substantial  programs  in  this  field. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  the  report  cover  ways  and 
means  for  arranging  for  financial  expansion  in 
connection  with  such  projects.  The  regular 
budget  contributions  are  based  on  a  fixed  percent- 
age. We  would  hope  that  there  could  be  some 
expansion  in  the  regular  budget  for  this  type  of 
activity.  However,  and  beyond  that,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  special 
projects  budgets  which  would  permit  special  con- 


1  See  post,  p.  295. 
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tributions  for  purposes  of  technical  cooperation 
within  the  United  Nations  or  within  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  many  countries  might  make  their  contri- 
bution in  the  form  of  goods,  services,  and  local 
currency.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  cooperative 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  the  international 
character  of  the  organization  sponsoring  it,  no  one 
country  should  be  expected  to  assume  all  or  most 
of  the  financial  burden  of  the  expanded  program. 
Third,  I  suggest  that  the  report  also  include  rec- 
ommendations for  the  coordination  of  planning, 
execution,  and  control  in  this  field.  I  have  al- 
ready stressed  the  importance  of  concurrent  proj- 
ects. Obviously,  there  must  be  some  method  of 
assuring  comprehensive  and  coordinated  planning 
and  action  among  the  various  agencies  concerned 
in  carrying  out  technical  assistance  programs. 


It  will  be  for  the  ninth  session  of  our  Council 
to  review  the  documentation  to  be  submitted  and, 
I  hope,  to  formulate  recommendations  for  decisive 
action  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies. 

The  timetable  for  the  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jectives of  economic  development  is  measured  in 
decades,  not  in  years.  The  reorientation  of  the 
way  of  life  of  millions  of  people  can  come  only 
gradually.  However,  with  a  bold  new  program 
of  technical  cooperation  the  United  Nations  can 
hasten  significantly  economic  development. 

There  is  needless  suffering  in  the  world  today 
and  discontent  and  unrest  which  spring  from  it. 
The  time  is  now  to  embark  upon  a  program  which 
will  raise  the  spirits  of  men  and  give  them  new 
hope. 


THE  WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITUATION' 


The  Council's  annual  review  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  was  begun  on  a  systematic 
basis  last  year  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  provides  each  of  us  with  an 
opportunity  and  a  responsibility. 

We  can  of  course  take  advantage  of  this  agenda 
item  to  boast  in  glowing  terms  of  our  individual 
national  achievements.  At  the  other  extreme,  we 
might  use  this  forum  to  attack  violently  the  eco- 
nomic programs  and  policies  of  other  countries. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  the  General  Assembly 
wanted  something  more  from  us  than  either  of 
these  approaches  would  provide.  It  wished  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  world  economic  conditions,  to  consider  thought- 
fully the  problems  underlying  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  to  use  its  conclusions  as  a  background  as 
it  moves  on  to  consider  those  practical  measures 
which  might  lead  to  constructive  action. 

This  meeting,  in  February  1949,  is  no  time  for 
us  to  devote  much  of  our  energy  to  rejoicing  over 
the  signs  of  economic  improvement  which  are  be- 
fore us.  These  are  not  the  days  to  sit  back  and 
recount  the  gains  which  have  been  made,  satisfy- 
ing though  they  may  be  in  many  respects.  We 
must  not  for  one  minute  forget  the  fundamental 
tasks  which  still  lie  ahead.  These  must  be  days  of 
realistic  appraisal  and  careful  consideration  of 
how  to  consolidate  and  extend  our  gains. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  become  involved  in  the  clouds 
of  abstract  economic  terminology.  Oftentimes 
this  serves  its  purpose  in  furthering  some  neces- 
sary analysis,  and  particularly  in  removing  it  from 
the  levels  where  concern  over  the  trees  makes  it 
impossible  to  consider  the  forest.  But  the  general 
terms  which  we  use,  like  production  and  invest- 
ment, and  balance  of  payments,  must  never  lead  us 

8  Made  on  Feb.  21, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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away  from  the  fact  that  we  are  really  dealing  with 
stark  realities,  food  on  the  table,  roofs  over  people's 
heads,  and  machines  to  produce  more  goods.  In 
such  concrete  terms,  the  world's  progress  is  slow 
indeed,  and  we  have  a  common  goal  which  should 
permit  us  to  drop  many  of  our  differences  and 
think  together  as  to  ways  and  means  for  improving 
the  world  economic  situation.  Probably  this  is 
our  most  important  job  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  people  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  we  take  this  responsibility 
seriously. 

Our  discussion  of  the  world  economic  situation 
is  of  course  greatly  facilitated  by  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  full  report,  comparable  to 
that  prepared  last  year,  will  be  presented  to  us 
at  our  next  session  in  July,  and  that  the  report 
presently  before  us  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
terim report  only.  I  am  sure  that  this  explains 
why  the  report  is  so  largely  factual  and  fails  to 
provide  any  considerable  depth  of  analysis  of  the 
world's  present  economic  problems. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  have  a  factual,  descrip- 
tive report.  The  records  of  individual  countries 
and  of  particular  economic  functions  are  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  any  analytical  work.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
criticizing  the  Secretariat  for  the  shortcomings  of 
this  report,  but  rather  as  emphasizing  our  expecta- 
tions with  respect  to  the  "full  report"  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  ninth  session. 

Facts  are  only  the  beginning  of  understanding. 
The  economic  life  of  the  world  may  not  be  a 
system  in  any  neat  mechanical  sense,  but  it  is 
interdependent  both  by  countries  and  by  function. 
The  various  economic  measurements  are  important 
not  merely  in  their  own  right,  but  in  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other.     Balance  can  be  disturbed  by 
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too  rapid  advance  in  some  economic  field  as  well 
as  by  deterioration  or  lag  in  some  other.  In  our 
efforts  to  appraise  the  situation,  we  need  the  bene- 
fit of  impartial  economic  analysis  which  will  indi- 
cate the  interlocking  and  interdependent  behavior 
of  the  individual  indexes.  I  very  much  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  full  report  to  be  prepared  for 
the  ninth  session  will  be  not  only  an  extensive  fac- 
tual compendium,  but  also  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  world  economic  situation. 

At  the  present,  I  should  like  to  repeat  briefly  one 
of  the  main  points  which  I  made  last  year  and  that 
is  that  the  annual  world  economic  report  should 
be  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  countries  included 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic life  covered.  I  believe  the  Council  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  the  response  of  the 
various  governments  has  been  to  the  Secretariat's 
requests  for  information  for  the  annual  report, 
and  what  difficulties,  if  any,  have  been  encountered 
in  obtaining  information.  I  should  be  interested 
in  such  a  report  before  we  finish  with  this  subject. 
If  we  are  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  analyze  the 
world  economic  situation  in  the  future  even  more 
extensive  factual  information,  organized  within 
comparable  categories,  must  be  available  to  the 
Secretariat.  Where  there  are  gaps  in  the  avail- 
able information  and  the  report  itself  indicates 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  hope  that  the  Secretariat  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  a  specific  and  definite 
request  of  the  country  concerned.  I  can  pledge 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  this  respect. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
report  on  the  United  States  economy  which  I  am 
making  available  to  all  members  of  the  Council. 
I  refer  to  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
together  with  The  Annual  Economic  Review, 
January  1949,  as  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
United  States  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It 
deals  with  both  our  progress  and  our  problems. 
I  should  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  report  is  the 
last  word  in  national  economic  reports,  but  I 
believe  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied if  similar  national  reports  were  available 
regularly  from  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  world  economy,  like  any  national  economy, 
consists  of  a  number  of  parts  which  are  in  relation- 
ship to  each  other ;  and  the  economic  health  of  the 
economy  depends  upon  the  strength  and  harmony 
of  these  relationships.  In  the  strictly  interna- 
tional sphere,  the  economic  relations  among  the 
parts  are  brought  together  largely  in  the  balance- 
of -payments  situation,  which  provides  a  summary 
of  the  transactions  among  countries.  However, 
national  conditions  influence  conditions  in  other 
countries  even  beyond  the  stage  of  actual  inter- 
national transactions,  for  prices  can  even  be  af- 
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fected  by  a  potential  flow  of  goods,  and  money 
rates  can  ease  or  tighten  for  the  same  type  of 
reason. 

Furthermore,  the  nature  and  extent  of  inter- 
national transactions  are  themselves  affected  by 
domestic  conditions  and  policies  in  the  various 
countries,  for  example,  by  the  types  of  goods  avail- 
able for  sale  and  desired  for  purchase.  Therefore, 
one  cannot  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  national 
and  international  aspects  of  economic  life, 
although  the  emphasis  may  be  somewhat  shifted 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem.. 

I  might  discuss  at  length  the  basic  objectives 
which  countries  should  seek — increased  produc- 
tion, financial  stability,  and  expanded  trade. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  under  each  head, 
and  serious  problems  still  remain.  However, 
today  I  wish  to  stress  the  problem  of  interrelation- 
ships in  economic  life. 

The  relationships  which  are  involved  are 
numerous — production  and  consumption,  agricul- 
tural prices  and  industrial  prices,  consumption 
and  investment,  savings  and  investment,  govern- 
ment income  and  government  outgo,  exports  and 
imports,  wages  and  cost  of  living,  and  many 
others.  In  the  never-existing  so-called  normal 
situation,  which  represents  perfect  economic 
health,  these  elements  would  be  in  adjustment  in 
a  series  of  interrelated  equilibria.  And  the  ideal 
society  would  be  one  in  which  these  elements  would 
move  ahead  toward  higher  and  higher  standards 
of  living  without  the  development  of  serious  im- 
balances or  disequilibria. 

Before  the  war,  the  world's  economic  situation 
was  certainly  not  good.  Various  artificial  means 
and  controls  were  employed  to  keep  the  parts  in 
balance,  with  production  well  below  capacity  and 
many  countries  with  unusual  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. International  trade  and  foreign  exchange 
were  both  subject  to  an  increasing  variety  of 
restrictions. 

The  war  was  a  great  disruptive  influence,  and 
all  sorts  of  measures  have  been  necessary  to  keep 
the  postwar  economic  situation  under  control. 
The  great  drop  in  production  in  the  war-dev- 
astated areas  and  the  effort  to  achieve  an  equitable 
distribution  of  products  from  other  areas  led  to 
rationing  by  individuals  and  also  by  countries. 
Trade  controls,  exchange  controls,  grants  and  sub- 
sidies on  a  large  scale,  all  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  parts  of  the  various  economies  in  some  sort  of 
balance. 

Now  production  is  getting  back  to  levels  where 
the  situation  is  not  so  critical,  and  many  of  the 
artificial  props,  or  controls,  or  balancing  tech- 
niques are  less  necessary.  Rationing  has  dis- 
appeared or  been  greatly  reduced.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  reported  that  subsidies  to  industries 
are  being  reduced  or  eliminated.  In  the  United 
States,  the  gap  in  the  balance  of  trade  has  greatly 
narrowed,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  improving 
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world  supply  situation,  reduces  the  necessity  for 
as  extensive  controls  as  have  been  required  to  as- 
sure the  equitable  international  distribution  of 
commodities  in  short  supply. 

As  the  production  picture  improves,  two  types 
of  problems  take  on  new  meaning.  First  is  that 
there  are  more  alternatives,  that  more  decisions 
can  and  must  be  made  by  the  various  countries. 
When  the  shortages  were  severe,  every  energy 
had  to  go  to  meeting  the  essentials,  and  the  alterna- 
tives of  action  were  limited.  But  now  the  choices 
are  be.oinning  to  be  less  academic — to  plan  for  self- 
sufficiency  or  for  expanded  trade;  to  emphasize 
investment  and  increased  capacity  or  to  increase 
living  standards  now ;  to  shift  from  agriculture  to 
industry,  to  develop  both,  or  to  concentrate  on 
agriculture;  to  look  toward  expansion  with  the 
afd  of  foreign  capital,  or  to  depend  upon  national 
savings.  There  are  other  choices  which  must  be 
made,  of  course,  but  the  list  is  illustrative.  I 
merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  they  have  more 
reality  in  1949  than  they  had  in  1947  or  1948. 
From  our  particular  point  of  view  here  in  the 
Council,  the  basic  choice  which  all  must  make  is 
that  between  international  economic  cooperation 
and  independent  efforts  at  self-sufficiency. 

The  second  group  of  problems  is  created  by  the 
series  of  abnormal  steps  which  have  been  necessary 
in  the  postwar  period.  Rationing  is  usually  un- 
popular, and  one  can  assume  that  the  problem 
faced  by  most  governments  has  been  to  maintain 
it  long  enough  rather  than  to  get  rid  of  it.  But 
many  types  of  control  seem  to  persist  because  of 
inertia,  the  interest  in  them  of  a  vested  group  who 
administer  them  or  who  profit  from  them,  and  a 
real  fear  that  possibly  the  removal  of  such  controls 
may  lead  to  unexpected  consequences.  Since  the 
international  controls  usually  tend  to  reduce  trade 
in  the  interest  of  balancing  imports  and  exports  to 
whichever  is  lower,  it  is  important  that  a  real  effort 
be  made  to  free  the  situation  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

The  report  of  the  Secretariat  describes  well  the 
state  of  international  trade  and  finance,  but  that 
state  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  Nearly  all 
countries  have  strict  exchange  and  quantitative  re- 
strictions in  effect.  Currencies  are  over-valued  in 
many  instances.  Bilateral  balancing  of  accounts, 
with  its  well-known  economic  sacrifices,  continues 
on  a  large  scale. 

Although  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
pessimistic  last  year  about  the  possible  advantages 
of  exchange-rate  adjustments,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
strengthening  some  currencies  during  the  past 
year.  However,  the  number  of  countries  with 
rigid  exchange  and  trade  controls  has  not  yet  be- 
gun to  shrink.  These  controls  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably relaxed  and  removed  before  we  can  have 
a  smoothly  functioning  international  economic 
system;  even  with  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
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ization  in  operation.  It  is  important  that  we  seize 
every  opportunity  to  thaw  out  these  rigidities,  and 
not  permit  the  procedures  which  were  necessary  as 
protections  in  the  period  of  shortage,  to  continue 
as  restrictions  any  longer  than  is  necessary. 
To  consider  another  problem  in  the  field  of  rela- 
tionships, important  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
price-and-income  pattern  with  the  changes  in  the 
production  pattern.  The  terms  of  trade,  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  prices  paid  to  prices  received,  for  vari- 
ous countries  and  various  economic  groups,  are 
undergoing  changes.  Most  countries  have  been 
acutely  aware  of  their  terms  of  trade  in  connection 
with  their  balance-of -payments  difficulties,  and  all 
have  hoped  that  they  could  buy  more  cheaply  and 
sell  more  dearly,  quite  aside  from  the  quantities 
they  expected  to  buy  or  sell.  Agricultural  groups 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  possible  shift  in  terms  of 
trade  to  their  disadvantage,  after  a  decade  or  more 
of  shifts  in  their  favor.  The  terms  of  trade  in  1948 
favor  agricultural  commodities  by  10  to  20  percent, 
as  compared  with  1937-38,  and  are  about  on  a  par 
as  compared  with  the  period  just  prior  to  World 
War  I. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  point  in  mind  that  it 
often  is  the  relationship  among  various  parts  of 
the  price  structure  which  really  matters.  If  goods 
exported  from  the  United  States  drop  in  price,  the 
effect,  so  far  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  concerned, 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  there  are  corre- 
sponding drops  in  the  prices  of  goods  imported. 
Reduced  prices  for  wheat  exports  from  the  United 
States,  for  example,  cannot  be  isolated  from  other 
price  trends,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  reducing 
the  trade-payment  problem  by  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  price.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  lower 
commodity  prices  on  trade-payment  balances  is 
one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  to  analyze. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  United 
States  economy.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  a 
business  forecaster,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  economic  events.  Second,  it 
is  apparent  to  all  that  the  United  States  economy 
has  been  functioning  quite  well— not  perfectly,  by 
any  means — but  quite  well,  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  fact,  we  have  operated  for  a  considerable  period 
at  more  than  usual  capacity,  more  than  our  plant 
in  such  fields  as  electric  power,  for  example,  was 
designed  to  carry.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  unemployment  has  increased  more  than 
seasonably  in  the  last  several  weeks  (from  1,941,- 
000  in  mid-December  to  2,664,000  in  mid-January, 
which  is  300,000-400,000  more  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected) .  In  an  economy  as  active  and 
as  dynamic  as  ours,  unemployment  rarely  goes 
below  4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  in  certain 
seasons  it  goes  higher.  The  January  1949  figure  is 
4.3  percent.  It  would  be  a  bad  error  of  judgment 
to  take  a  relatively  small  decline  in  employment  oi 
even  a  sizable  decline  in  a  few  prices  as  an  indi- 
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cation  that  the  United  States  economy  is  going 
into  a  depression. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  the  United  States  are  abating. 
The  more  important  developments  are  discussed  in 
The  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  One  clear 
element  in  this  move  toward  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium is  in  the  international  economic  field.  In 
1947,  our  total  visible  and  invisible  exports  were 
19.7  billion  dollars,  imports  were  8.5  billion  dollars, 
and  the  surplus  of  exports  was  11.3  billion  dollars. 
In  1948,  exports  were  lower  by  3  billion  dollars, 
imports  were  greater  by  1.8  billion  dollars,  and  the 
surplus  of  exports  was  cut  to  6.5  billion  dollars. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  readjustment.  The 
widest  gap  appeared  in  the  second  quarter  of  1947. 
Imports  into  the  United  States  have  steadily  in- 
creased year  by  year  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  is  clear  evidence  of  progress  towards  world 
economic  recovery,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
extraordinary  steps  in  the  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance which  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  can  be  quickly  reduced. 

Finally,  I  cannot  complete  my  statement  with- 
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out  at  least  mentioning  the  importance  of  politi- 
cal factors  in  their  relation  to  economic  progress. 
Obviously  civil  disorder  causes  economic  idleness 
and  even  destruction.  It  makes  international  re- 
lationships difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  less 
tangible  than  actual  disorder,  is  the  disturbing 
element  of  political  uncertainty  and  fear.  Threat- 
ened aggression  may  be  against  governments  or 
against  individuals.  In  the  case  of  governments, 
it  leads  to  increased  noneconomic  expenditures  for 
armaments.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  it  destroys 
economic  incentive.  Security  of  person  and  secur- 
ity of  property  are  bases  upon  which  economic 
progress  in  the  world  can  best  be  built. 

The  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  future  is  most 
important  to  economic  advance.  There  is  no  index 
which  measures  confidence,  but  there  are  signs  that 
it  is  clearly  on  the  increase  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  where  the  postwar  picture  was  indeed  dark. 
It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  this  spirit 
will  steadily  grow  in  the  world,  that  we  can  ap- 
proach that  great  goal  of  freedom  from  fear  which 
is  so  fundamental  to  the  achievement  of  freedom 
from  want. 
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Peace  Treaty  Not  Workable  With  Regard  to  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN1 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


The  Security  Council  will  recall  the  United 
Kingdom-French-United  States  note  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Italy  dated  March  20,  1948,  a  copy 
of  which  was  circulated  here  as  Document  S-707 
dated  March  31,  1948.2  In  this  note  the  three 
Western  Powers  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Italy  that  they  join  the  Western  Powers  in  agree- 
ment on  an  additional  protocol  to  the  Italian  peace 
treaty  which  would  return  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  to  Italian  sovereignty.  This  proposal  was 
motivated  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the  Yugoslav 
zone  had  been  completely  transformed  in  character 
and  virtually  incorporated  into  the  Yugoslav  po- 
lice state  so  as  to  make  an  independent  and  demo- 
cratic status  for  the  territory  impossible.  In  the 
view  of  the  Western  Powers,  the  return  to  Italy 
was  and  is  the  only  solution  to  meet  the  democratic 
aspiration  of  the  people  in  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  and  to  re-establish  stability  in  the  area. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Security  Council  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  the  three 
Western  Powers  stated  that  they  would  submit  to 
the  Security  Council  for  approval  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  jointly  agreed  upon.  The  Italian 
Government  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Western 
Powers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  reply  to  the 
proposal,  the  United  States  on  April  9,  1948,  de- 
livered a  further  note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington  proposing  a  preliminary — I  stress  the 
word  preliminary — meeting  to  draft  the  necessary 
protocol.  In  a  note  dated  April  13,  the  Soviet 
Union  replied  that  it — and  I  quote:  "Considered 
the  proposal  to  solve  the  problem  concerning  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  in  any  of 
its  parts,  by  way  of  correspondence  or  arrange- 
ment of  private  conferences,  unacceptable  as  vio- 
lating the  elementary  principles  of  democracy."  3 


'Made  on  Feb.  17,  1949,  in  the  Security  Council  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. /Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  4,  1948,  p.  453. 

3  Bulletin  of  Apr.  18,  1948,  p.  522 ;  and  Apr.  25,  1948, 
p.  549. 


In  a  further  note  dated  April  16  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  pointed  out  that  the  meeting  envisaged  in  the 
preceding  United  States  note  was  to  be  of  a  pre- 
liminary character  as  a  first  step  of  procedure.  He 
stated  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  glad  to  consider  any  suggestion  which  the 
Soviet  Government  might  have  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure for  drafting  the  necessary  protocol  to  the 
Italian  peace  treaty. 

Since  no  reply  was  forthcoming  from  the  Soviet 
Government  the  Secretary  of  State  forwarded  an- 
other note  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
on  June  1,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  communicate  its  views  at  an 
early  date  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
for  joint  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  powers 
concerned.  The  United  States  Government  is  still 
awaiting  reply  to  this  note. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  zones  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  are  being  administered  by 
the  respective  military  commands  under  article  1 
to  annex  VII  of  the  peace  treaty.  Both  the  United 
Kingdom-United  States  and  the  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary commanders  have  forwarded  reports  to  the 
Security  Council  on  their  administration. 

It  is  generally  known  that  police-state  forms  of 
government  were  extended  by  Yugoslavia  to  its 
zone  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  totalitarian  regime 
which  make  impossible  unification  with  the  United 
Kingdom-United  States  zone  into  an  independent 
democratic  territory  along  the  lines  prescribed 
by  the  peace  treaty.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  setting  up  of  an  "independent"  territory  would 
mean  creating  an  area  open  to  indirect  aggression 
through  the  pattern  well  tested  throughout  East- 
ern Europe  and  most  recently  in  Czechoslovakia. 

For  this  reason  my  Government  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  provision  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  regard  to  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  has 
become  unworkable. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  our  opinion  that 
a  discussion  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  gover- 
norship of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  would 
not  serve  any  constructive  purpose  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  question  through  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  powers  concerned. 
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Annual  Report  of  U.S.  on  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Transmitted  to  U.N. 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  February  18] 

The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
on  February  18  sent  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  a  report  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  first  year  of  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Navy 
Department  as  the  responsible  administering 
agency  and  was  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Department  of  State.  It  covers  the 
period  through  July  17,  1948. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  con- 
sists of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  the  Marianas  Islands  (except  Guam,  which  is 
a  United  States  possession),  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  Japan  under  the  mandates  system  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  This  territory  is  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  under  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  approved  by  the  Security  Council 


of  the  United  Nations  on  April  2,  1947,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  July  18, 1947, 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  of  the  same  date.1  The  trustee- 
ship agreement  designates  the  islands  as  a  strategic 
area  in  accordance  with  article  82  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  this  respect  the  Trust 
Territory  differs  from  the  other  nine  territories 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  trusteeship 
system. 

The  report,  which  conforms  to  the  provisional 
questionnaire  drafted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
consists  of  165  pages  of  written,  photographic,  and 
statistical  material  giving  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pacific  island  area  where  approxi- 
mately 60,000  people  live.  The  area  spreads  oyer 
some  3  million  square  miles,  the  land  area  of  which 
is  687  square  miles.  It  extends  2,765  statute  miles 
across  the  western  Pacific  just  north  of  the  equator. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.N.  doc.  S/1261,  Feb.  18,  1949 

February  18, 1949 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  transmitting  under 
separate  cover  four  hundred  copies  of  a  report  on 
the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  which  entered  into  force  on  July 
18, 1947. 

This  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  submitted  in 
pursuance  of  Article  13  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment which  states  that  the  provisions  of  Articles 
87  and  88  of  the  Charter  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
trust  territory,  provided  that  the  Administering 
Authority  may  determine  the  extent  of  their  ap- 
plicability to  any  areas  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  specified  by  it  as  closed  for  security  reasons. 

The  United  States  Government  is  aware  that  the 
Security  Council  is  at  present  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "procedure  in  application  of  Articles 


87  and  88  of  the  Charter  with  regard  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  strategic  trusteeship  of  the  United 
States",  but  does  not  consider  that  it  is  thereby  re- 
lieved of  an  obligation  to  report  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  administration  of  the  trust 
territory. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  Provisional 
Questionnaire  formulated  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  has  been  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  prepare  this  report  and  to  transmit  it 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  use  of  the  Provi- 
sional Questionnaire  in  this  connection  are  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  before  the  Security 
Council. 

Warren  R.  Austin 

Representative  of  the 

United  States  of  America 


1  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1947,  p.  178. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT' 


Political  advancement — The  Navy  Department's 
policy  with  respect  to  self-government  is  stated, 
in  part :  "It  is  desired  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  territories  be  granted  the  highest  degree  of 
self-government  that  they  are  capable  of  assimi- 
lating. They  shall  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
assume  as  much  as  possible  of  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  their  own 
government  on  .  .  .•".  The  report  details  the 
degree  to  which  native  leaders  are  taking  part  in 
local  governmental  functions  and  explains  the 
steps  being  taken  to  develop  administrative,  educa- 
tional and  professional  skills. 

Economic  Advancement — Japanese  occupation 
and  the  war  years  left  many  islands  in  a  state  of 
chaotic  devastation.  Islands  untouched  by  hos- 
tilities found  their  economic  life  severely  re- 
stricted, the  report  states.  The  chief  agency  of 
commercial  life  in  the  trust  area  is  the  Island 
Trading  Company,  a  United  States  Government 
Corporation  whose  entire  stock  is  held  by  the 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory in  his  official  capacity.  All  profits  are  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  Island 
Trading  Company  carries  on  the  trade  of  the  area, 
buying  the  products  of  the  region  for  sale  to  outer 
markets,  and  importing  the  goods  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  islands. 

"During  the  past  year  the  economic  situation  in 
the  Trust  Territory  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
various  factors,  and  two  in  particular :  first,  an  en- 
couraging growth  of  interest  in  economic  pursuits 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  second,  a  very  ad- 
vantageous market  in  the  "United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  for  copra  and  trochus 
shells,"  the  report  says. 

U.S.  funds  appropriated  for  the  Territory  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948,  amounted  to 
$1,123,810,  apportioned  $151,178  to  general  ad- 
ministration, $88,433  to  legal  and  public  safety 
functions,  $225,432  to  public  education,  $76,312  to 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  $392,751  to 
medical  care,  public  health,  and  sanitation,  and 
$189,704  to  public  works. 

The  report  states  that  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  region  are  sparse  and  that  the  only  two  mining 
operations  are  the  phosphate  and  bauxite  opera- 
tions in  the  Palau  area. 

Social  Advancement — The  report  describes  the 
hamlet-like  clusters  of  homes  and  farmsteads  that 
make  up  the  typical  communities  of  the  islands. 
Population  is  increasing,  with  the  birth  rate  nearly 
double  the  death  rate.    A  bill  of  rights  has  been 

■  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (OPNAV-P22- 
100E).     Prepared  by  the  Navy  Department,  July  1948. 

*  Definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  examine,  treat,  and/or 
isolate  as  necessary  tuberculin  patients.  This  disease  is 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  administering  authority. 
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promulgated,  and  essential  freedoms  preserved. 
Slavery  does  not  exist,  and  cruel  and 'unusual 
punishments  are  forbidden,  although  crime  is  not 
a  major  problem.  A  few  cases  of  migration  of 
natives  are  reported,  including  the  evacuation  of 
Bikini  and  Eniwetok  atolls  to  make  way  for  scien- 
tific experimentation.  Labor  problems  in  the 
Western  sense  are  unknown,  the  report  explaining 
that  "as  of  January  1,  1948,  subsistence  farming 
and  fishing  took  up  most  of  the  islanders'  time; 
scarcely  3,000  were  gainfully  employed  for  wages 
in  Western-style  jobs."  Two  thirds  of  these  were 
on  the  administration  payroll,  and  the  others  were 
employed  in  "light  business  enterprises." 

In  the  field  of  public  health,  the  incidence  of 
yaws  was  reduced  during  the  year  from  practically 
90  percent  to  an  estimated  5  percent,  and  that  of  in- 
testinal parasites  was  cut  from  20  percent  to  5  per- 
cent. Substantial  reductions  also  were  achieved 
in  the  incidence  of  filariasis  and  other  endemic 
diseases.3  A  system  of  frequent  inspections  has 
helped  raise  standards  of  sanitation.  Kesearch 
programs  in  tropical  medicine  are  in  progress. 
There  are  six  dispensaries  on  the  islands  each  with 
from  50  to  75  beds,  three  subdispensaries  with  from 
8  to  25  beds,  and  87  subdispensaries  without  facili- 
ties for  in-patient  care.  In  addition,  for  difficult 
cases,  the  250-bed  general  hospital  at  Guam  is 
available,  seven  logistic  ships  serve  as  mobile  clin- 
ics, and  a  medical  survey  ship  carries  complete 
X-ray  and  laboratory  equipment.  A  leper  colony 
has  been  established  on  Tinian. 

Educational  Advancement — A  free  public- 
school  system  has  been  instituted  with  approxi- 
mately 250  teachers  and  more  than  9,000  students 
in  130  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  in  the 
period  March-July  1948.  Exclusive  of  cost-free 
items  supplied  to  the  school  system,  education  in 
fiscal  1948  cost  roughly  $18  per  capita.  Adult  and 
vocational  education  programs  also  have  been 
undertaken.  The  Pacific  Island  Teacher  Training 
School  on  Guam,  offering  two  consecutive  courses 
of  six  and  nine  months,  is  training  native  instruc- 
tors for  the  school  system. 

An  important  change  in  tariff  policy  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Trust  Territory  has  taken  place  since 
the  end  of  the  one-year  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port. Tariff  duties  in  effect  during  that  period  are 
given  in  detail,  being  simply  an  extension  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  import  arrangements  ap- 
plied to  Guam  with  respect  to  articles  "not  pro- 
duced, processed  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  its  possessions  or  the  Trust  Territory". 
This  action  was  permitted  under  article  8  (1)  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement.  Subsequently,  by  ordei 
dated  November  30,  1948,  this  tariff  schedule  was 
cancelled.  Therefore,  import  duties  on  products 
entering  the  Trust  Territory  no  longer  exist. 
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'he  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

echnical  Cooperation 
.  S.  Draft  Resolution 

.N.  doc.  E/.1191, 
ebruary  25,  1949 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

1.  Taking  into  account  the  resolutions  of  the 
reneral  Assembly  with  respect  to  economic  de- 
elopment  (198-III)  and  technical  assistance  for 
conomic  development  (200-III) ; 

2.  Kecognizing  the  significant  contribution  to 
conomic  development  that  can  be  made  through 
he  international  co-operation  among  countries, 
specially  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
pecialized  agencies ;  and 

3.  Recognizing  the  special  importance  for  eco- 
lomic  development  of  expanding  the  international 
xchange  of  technical  knowledge ; 

4.  Calls  upon  Member  Governments  to  promote 
>y  all  appropriate  means  the  expansion  of  the 
nternational  exchange  of  technical  knowledge, 
specially  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
pecialized  agencies;  and 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consulta- 
ion  with  the  executive  heads  of  the  interested 
pecialized  agencies,  through  the  Administrative 
Committee  on  Co-ordination,  to  prepare  a  report 
"or  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council  setting  forth 

(a)  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  expanded  co- 
>perative  programme  of  technical  assistance  for 
economic  development  through  the  United  Nations 
md  its  specialized  agencies ; 

(b)  methods  of  financing  such  a  programme 
including  special  budgets ;  and 

(c)  ways  of  co-ordinating  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  programme. 

Debate  on  the  United  States  proposal  for  an  ex- 
panded United  Nations  program  of  technical  co- 
operation to  promote  economic  development  high- 
lighted the  week's  discussions  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.1  Comment  ranged  from  disap- 
pointment and  criticism  to  high  praise.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reactions  voiced  in  the  Council : 

United  Kingdom — General  approval  and  will- 
ingness to  contribute  to  the  program  in  goods  and 
assistance. 

India — "Disappointment"  at  emphasis  placed 
by  Mr.  Thorp  on  domestic  measures  and  at  failure 
to  consider  means  of  removing  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  capital. 

Brazil — Strong  support  of  the  U.S.  resolution. 

Belgium — Ready  to  participate  in  a  technical 
cooperation  program. 

Lebanon — Dr.  Charles  Malik  delivered  a  lengthy 
analysis  of  Mr.  Thorp's  statement,  ending  in  ten 
questions.  Six  of  them  inquired  as  to  the  role  of 
private  capital  in  economic  development,  new 
means  of  stimulating  its  flow,  probabilities  of  its 
exacting  exploitative  profits,  and  the  possibility  of 
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intergovernmental  lending  on  the  order  of  the 

ERR 

/>erw— Support  for  the  program  while  propos- 
ing measures  to  meet  the  need  for  hard  currencies. 

Denmark— Warmly  welcomed  the  proposals. 

/^Vance— Generally  agreed  with  U.S.  concepts 
but  suggested  postponement  of  consideration  until 

June  30.  .,*•,. 

Chile— Emphasized  the  need  for  substantial  in- 
vestments of  foreign  capital  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  . 

Australia— Suggested  study  of  over-all  capital 
needs  but  noted  that  much  can  be  done  without 
heavy  capital  expenditures. 

Turkey— Called  the  U.  S.  proposal  "remarkable 
but  also  stressed  promotion  of  private  capital  flows. 

Polandr— Extremely  critical.  Termed  the  pro- 
gram a  plan  to  give  great  American  corporations 
unbridled  reign  over  underdeveloped  countries. 

New  Zealand — General  support. 

U.S.S.R.— Impossible  to  pass  judgment  because 
the  resolution  was  couched  in  such  general  terms. 
Suggested  that  larger  foreign  investments  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Following  this  discussion,  Leroy  D.  Stinebower, 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative,  expressed  confidence 
that  private  capital  would  flow  to  underdeveloped 
countries  once  favorable  conditions  returned.  He 
felt  that  capital  equipment  should  be  supplied 
along  with  technical  assistance  to  make  such  assist- 
ance realistic.  International  cooperation  along 
these  lines  could  greatly  hasten  economic  develop- 
ment, he  maintained. 

Ecosoc 

The  United  States  presented  statistics  in  the 
Ecosoc  Social  Committee  showing  that  the  Soviet 
repatriation  mission  recently  dismissed  from  West- 
ern Germany  was  "obsolete"  and  "ineffective". 
When  the  U.S.S.R.  Delegate  complained  about  the 
dismissal  action,  U.S.  Deputy  Representative, 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig  reported  that  the  Soviet 
mission  of  ten  persons  repatriated  only  670  in- 
dividuals in  the  year  ending  last  October  31,  and 
only  29  in  the  three  months  following.  Of  these, 
151  were  Soviet  citizens,  65  Estonians,  297  Lat- 
vians, and  157  Lithuanians.  In  contrast,  a  Polish 
mission  averaging  13  members  repatriated  5,580 
persons  during  the  same  one-year  period,  and  a 
two-man  Yugoslav  mission  repatriated  1,001. 

This  discussion  arose  during  consideration  of  an 
interim  report  of  the  Iko  on  the  refugee  question. 
The  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
greater  efforts  to  resettle  refugees  in  units  of  the 
family,  recommending  that  member  countries 
broaden  their  statutory  definitions  of  the  family 
unit,  and  proposing  admission  of  greater  numbers 
of  intellectual  and  professional  refugees. 


1  See  ante  p.  283. 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   AND   SPECIALIZED   AGENCIES 

In  plenary  session,  the  Council  took  the  follow- 
ing final  actions : 

Adopted  a  new  procedure  for  election  of  Nar- 
cotics Commission  members  under  which  10  of  the 
15  members  would  be  given  indefinite  terms  of 
office. 

Unanimously  approved  a  new  administrative  ar- 
rangement between  the  Council  and  the  Permanent 
Central  Opium  Board. 

Established  a  4-man  commission  of  inquiry  to 
examine  the  effects  of  chewing  the  coca  leaf. 

Approved  a  set  of  draft  rules  for  the  calling 
of  international  conferences. 

Approved  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
review  the  question  of  drafting  a  document  on  the 
declaration  of  death  of  missing  persons  to  present 
to  the  next  Ecosoc  session,  if  feasible. 

Adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  study  by 
the   Secretary-General   and   the   Ilo   of   old-age 
assistance  and  protection. 
Trusteeship  Council 

A  U.S.  resolution  providing  for  a  4-member 
group  to  study  practical  ways  of  advancing  educa- 
tion in  trusteeship  territories,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  to  serve  the  African  trust 
areas,  was  approved  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

Discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  administering 
authorities  for  Western  Samoa,  the  French  and 
British  Cameroons,  and  French  and  British  Togo- 
land,  occupied  most  of  the  Council's  time. 

Mr.  Sayre's  comments  were  generally  favorable 
on  Western  Samoa,  but  he  suggested  a  broadening 
of  the  economic  base  of  the  territory.  On  the 
French  Cameroons,  he  commended  the  administra- 
tion for  its  plan  to  permit  the  people  to  decide 
themselves  whether  to  remain  with  the  French 
Union.  He  warned,  however,  against  draining  the 
wealth  of  the  territory  and  urged  provision  of 
more  doctors  and  nurses.  An  increased  educa- 
tional budget  was  commended.  With  reference  to 
French  Togoland,  Mr.  Sayre  noted  seemingly  con- 
flicting characterizations  of  the  Ewe  movement, 
both  from  French  Government  sources  and  asked 
for  an  explanation.  He  expressed  anxiety  at  the 
absence  of  secondary  schools  but  commended  the 
administrators  for  their  program  to  reduce  infant 
mortality. 

Speaking  on  the  British  Cameroons,  Mr.  Sayre 
complimented  the  administering  power  for  its  de- 
velopment and  welfare  plans.  He  urged,  however, 
that  greater  representation  be  given  the  Cameroons 
in  the  projected  legislative  council,  that  wages  of 
workers  be  increased,  and  that  a  vigorous  effort 
be  made  to  increase  educational  facilities.  Mr. 
Gerig  spoke  concerning  British  Togoland,  ex- 
pressed pleasure  that  the  British  planned  to  fur- 
nish separate  statistics  on  the  territory  henceforth. 
Admission  of  Israel  to  the  U.N. 

On  March  4  the  Security  Council  approved  a 
resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States  recom- 
mending that  the  General  Assembly  admit  Israel 
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to  the  United  Nations.  The  resolution  was  sup- 
ported by  nine  members,  and  opposed  by  one, 
Egypt.  The  United  Kingdom  abstained  from 
voting. 

In  supporting  the  admission  of  Israel,  Ambassa- 
dor Austin  held  that  Israel  clearly  is  qualified 
under  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  Charter. 
"There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "but  that  Israel  con- 
stitutes a  State  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
in  Internaitonal  Law. 

Debate  before  the  Council  on  March  3  centered 
around  the  question  whether  the  application  from 
Israel  should  be  referred  again  to  the  Council's 
Membership  Committee.  A  resolution  to  this 
effect  proposed  by  the  representative  of  China  was 
rejected  4-3,  with  4  abstentions.  In  arguing 
against  this  proposal,  Ambassador  Austin  pointed 
out  that  the  regular  procedure  had  been  complied 
with,  since  the  application  of  Israel  had  already 
been  before  the  Membership  Committee,  and  that 
a  report  from  that  Committee  had  been  received. 
He  therefore  urged  that  the  application  now  be 
favorably  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  this  proposal,  as  embodied  in  a  resolution  on 
the  following  day,  was  adopted. 

Indonesia 

In  compliance  with  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution of  January  28,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  submitted  on  March  1  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  case.2  The  report, 
which  was  originally  required  on  February  15  in 
the  resolution,  was  deferred  until  March  1  with 
the  permission  of  the  Council  at  the  request  of  the 
Uncfi,  in  view  of  political  developments  at  the 
Hague  which  were  then  taking  place. 

In  its  communication,  however,  the  Uncfi  re- 
ported that  despite  the  additional  time,  no  agree- 
ment looking  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
interim  federal  government  had  been  reached. 
"This  situation,"  the  Commission  declared,  "re- 
sults from  the  failure  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  procedures  of  the  resolution  of 
28  January,  and  not  from  a  mere  difference  of  view- 
point on  details  of  governmental  structure  and 
functions." 

A  plan  advanced  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment on  February  26  for  a  round-table  conference 
at  the  Hague  with  Kepublican  and  Federation 
Indonesian  leaders  on  March  12,  with  the  Uncfi 
participating,  was  characterized  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  "counterproposal  or  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  the  28  January  Kesolution."  The 
Security  Council  was  asked  by  the  Commission  for 
instructions  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  accept 
the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  conference  at 
the  Hague. 

In  concluding,  the  report  called  attention  to 
"the  progressive  deterioration  of  the  situation  in 
Indonesia  and  of  the  augmented  danger  to  world 
stability  which  must  result." 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/1270,  Mar.  1,  1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


Adjourned  during  February 

Icao    (International     Civil    Aviation     Organization) :    Communica- 
tions Division. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Preparatory  Meetings  To  Discuss  Form  of  Telegraph  Regulations  . 

Ilo   (International    Labor    Organization) :    Meeting  of  Experts  on 
Safety  in  Coal  Mines. 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc    (Economic  and   Social   Council) :    Economic  Commission 
for  Europe:  Steel  Committee. 

Fao  (Food   and    Agriculture   Organization) :  Meeting  on  Grain  In- 
festation and  Storage. 

Committee  of  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas 

Montreal 

Geneva    

Palmira,  Colombia    .... 

San    Carlos    de    Bariloche, 
Argentina. 

Seoul   

Lake  Success 

London    and    Indian    Sub- 
continent. 

Lake  Success 

Geneva   

Mexico  City 

Montreal 

Washington 

Geneva   

1949 

Jan.  12-Feb.  24 

Jan.  17-Feb. 4 
Jan.  17-Feb.  17 
Jan.  26-Feb. 8 
Jan.  31-Feb.  3 

Feb.  6- 
Feb.  13-19 
Feb.  14-25 

Third  Inter-American  Travel  Congress 

Feb.  15-24 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :   Executive  Board   Meeting  on 
Budget  and  Finance. 

In  Session  as  of  March  1,  1949 

United  Nations: 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Feb.  16-19 

1948 

Dec.  12- 

1949 

Jan.  17- 

Trusteeship  Council :  Fourth  Session 

Jan.  24- 

Security  Council  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Eighth  Session 

Jan.  28- 
Feb.  7- 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Provisional  Frequencv  Board 

1948 

Jan.  15— 

International  Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting     .    .    . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

Oct.  22- 
1949 

Jan.  18- 

Operations  Division 

Feb.  8- 

Airworthiness  Division 

Feb.  22- 

International  Wheat  Conference 

Jan.  26- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization):  Executive  Board: Third  Session  . 

Scheduled  for  March 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Near  East  Regional  Meeting  on  Animal  Breeding  Under  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  Conditions. 

International  Rice  Commission:  First  Meeting 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 

Feb.  7- 
Feb.  21- 

Singapore 

Geneva   

1949 

Mar.  1-12 

Mar.  7- 
Mar  24- 

Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :  Executive  Board  . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 

Works:  Second  Session. 
Committee  on  Applications  for  Conventions  and  Recommenda- 
tions. 

United  Nations: 
Ecosco  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Mar.  14- 
Mar.  15- 
Mar.  23- 

Mar.  21- 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Third  Session  .    . 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Third  Session  .    .    . 

Economic    Commission    for    Europe:  Committee    on    Electric 

Power. 

General  Assembly:  Second  Part  of  Third  Session 

Mar.  21- 
Mar.  21- 
Mar.  21- 

Mar.  4— 

[cao   (International    Civil    Aviation    Organization) :    African-Indian 

Ocean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 
[ro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee 

General  Council:  Second  Session 

Mar.  22- 

Mar.  25- 
Mar.  29- 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Sixth  Session 

Mar  28- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Proposed  North  Atlantic  Pad 

BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN1 


Today,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recov- 
ery is  fear.  We  in  the  United  States  have  never 
known  the  kind  of  fear  that  pervades  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  The  efforts 
of  workers,  businessmen,  and  farmers  are  crippled 
by  its  cold  grip.  Their  plans  for  the  future  are 
weighed  against  the  fear  that  foreign  armies  will 
again  sweep  across  their  land,  destroying  or  carry- 
ing away  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  This  sense  of 
insecurity  robs  them  of  a  vital  ingredient  in  the 
recipe  for  recovery — confidence  in  the  future. 

These  fears  often  are  exaggerated,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  groundless.  In  the  four  years  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Western  Europeans  have 
seen  the  Red  Army  used  as  the  instrument  for 
establishing  Moscow-directed  Communist  dicta- 
torships in  country  after  country.  It  was  just  a 
year  ago  this  month  that  Czechoslovakia's  free, 
democratic  Government  was  swept  aside  by  a  Com- 
munist coup.  Then  began  the  efforts  to  drive  the 
Western  allies  from  Berlin.  The  culminating 
provocation — the  land  blockade  of  Berlin — is 
clearly  recognized  by  Europeans  as  a  threat  to 
the  peace.  That  threat  still  exists.  The  men  flying 
the  airlift  through  winter  fog  can  tell  us  how 
much  value  to  place  in  so-called  peace  offensives 
conducted  only  through  public  statements  and 
newspaper  interviews. 

After  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  acted.  They 
met  in  Brussels  to  consider  what  kind  of  action 
they  could  take  for  their  common  security.  Out 
of  this  meeting  came  the  treaty  signed  at  Brussels 
last  March.  The  provisions  of  that  treaty  have  a 
special  importance  to  us  now.  The  agreement 
provided  for : 

Sweeping  plans  for  closer  economic,  social  and 
cultural  cooperation; 

Settlement  of  disputes  among  the  signatories 
by  peaceful  means ; 

Guarantees  of  full  military  and  other  mutual 
aid  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  a  member 
nation,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter ; 

And,  finally,  the  treaty  provided  for  permanent 
consultative  machinery  to  achieve  its  defense  pur- 


1  Excerpt  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  on  Feb.  24,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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poses.  While  we  were  in  Paris,  the  combine* 
military  planning  staff  appointed  pursuant  to  thi 
treaty  established  its  headquarters  at  Fontaine 
bleau. 

The  Brussels  treaty  has  advanced  the  strengtl 
and  unity  of  Western  Europe.  But  the  determma 
tion  and  sincerity  of  purpose  behind  it  are  no 
adequate  to  lessen  fear  and  insecurity  in  Europ< 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  combined  resources  o 
the  Brussels  pact  nations  cannot  at  this  time  pre 
vide  enough  military  strength  to  assure  effectiv 
resistance  to  aggression.  As  a  consequence,  thei 
combined  strength  is  not  adequate  to  discourag 
aggression.  We  must  help  if  the  potential  promis 
of  the  Brussels  treaty  as  an  instrument  of  peac 
is  to  be  realized. 

Three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Brusse. 
treaty,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ga\ 
strong  support,  in  principle,  to  its  objective.  Tr 
people  of  Western  Europe  believed,  and  I  belies 
correctly,  that  the  Vandenburg  resolution  was 
direct  and  encouraging  response  to  the  proje< 
they  had  undertaken.  That  resolution,  adopte 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  4,  recommended  m  paragrapl 
2,  3,  and  4  that  the  United  States  should— 

First,  encourage  the  progressive  developmei 
of  collective  security  arrangements  in  keepir 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charte: 
Second,  associate  itself  with  such  arrangemen 
when  they  are  based  on  full  self-help  and  mutu 
aid  and  when  they  affect  the  security  of  th 
country;  and 

Third,  make  clear,  in  advance,  that  any  arm* 
attack  upon  another  nation  which  affects  the  see 
rity  of  the  United  States  will  be  resisted  by  tl 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  our  inherent  rig] 
of  self-defense. 

This  declaration  of  purpose  by  the  Senate  of  tJ 
United  States  was  an  important  victory  in  the  car 
paign  against  fear.  It  was  a  reaffirmation  of  oi 
determination  to  take  an  active  part  in  world  a 
fairs  to  insure  peace  and  our  own  security. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  s 
taining  the  objectives  so  clearly  stated  in  tl 
Vandenberg  resolution.  We  must  decide  wh 
measures  we  will  undertake  to  help  Western  Eur 
pean  nations  build  a  military  establishment  stroi 
enough  to  assure  their  collective  self-defense  ai 
to  discourage  aggression  which  jeopardizes  o 
common  security. 

Fear  and  insecurity  can  be  conquered.     Colic 
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ve  action  which  will  enable  free  nations  to  con- 
•ont  a  potential  aggressor  with  preponderant 
jwer,  together  with  economic  recovery  and 
>litical  stability,  will  do  the  job. 
In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Truman 
'oposed  four  courses  of  action  to  carry  on  "a 
orld-wide  effort  for  the  achievement  of  peace, 
enty  and  freedom." 

The  first  course  of  action  is  "to  give  unfaltering 
ipport  to  the  United  Nations  and  related  agen- 
es"  and  to  "continue  to  search  for  ways  to 
rengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their 
Fectiveness." 

The  third  course  of  action  he  stated  as  follows : 
"We  will  strengthen  freedom-loving  nations 
jainst  the  dangers  of  aggression. 
"We  are  .  .  .  working  out  with  a  number  of 
iuntries  a  joint  agreement  designed  to  strengthen 
e  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Such  an 
;reement  would  take  the  form  of  a  collective  de- 
nse arrangement  within  the  terms  of  the  United 
ations  Charter. 

"We  have  already  established  such  a  defense 
ict  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  treaty  of 
io  de  Janeiro." 

The  proposed  North  Atlantic  pact  does  more 
an  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  third  course  of 
tion  outlined  by  the  President.  I  believe  it  is 
e  most  effective  contribution  we  can  make  at 
is  time  toward  the  first  course  of  action — the 
rengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 
Some  of  us  might  prefer  to  strengthen  the 
nited  Nations  in  other  ways.  I,  myself,  would 
•efer  to  see  it  strengthened  through  the  conclu- 
)n  of  peace  treaties,  the  achievement  of  agree- 
snt  on  an  effective,  enforceable  plan  for  the  inter- 
itional  control  of  atomic  energy,  and  the  estab- 
hment  of  peace  forces  available  on  call  of  the 
icurity  Council.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  facts 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  the  cooperation  among  the  great 
twers  which  we  hoped  would  follow  the  creation 
the  United  Nations  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
ae  pledge  made  by  all  member  states  in  signing 
e  Charter  to  "refrain  in  their  international 
lations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force"  has 
en  violated  time  and  time  again  as  the  Eed  Army 
s  extended  the  political  arm  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  We  need  not  look 
Dne  to  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  or  Czechoslovakia 
r  evidence.  The  Berlin  blockade  aimed  at  us 
d  our  British  and  French  colleagues  is  proof 
ough. 

For  nearly  four  years  this  use  of  force  has  en- 
led  the  Soviet  Union  to  obtain  its  objectives, 
le  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  countries  di- 
Btiy  involved,  has  been  a  victim.  The  function- 
is?  of  the  organization  and  the  confidence  of 
people  in  it  have  been  shaken.  The  time  has 
ime  when  this  trend  must  be  stopped.    I  believe 
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the  North  Atlantic  pact  will  stop  it  and  I  believe 
it  gives  us  the  best  hope  of  stopping  it  peacefully. 
It  is  designed  to  avoid  situations  and  disputes 
likely  to  endanger  peace.  It  strengthens  the 
United  Nations  by  expressing  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  is  necessary  to  animate  any  great 
voluntary  peace  effort. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  unequivocally  informs 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  nonmembers 
that  the  inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective 
self-defense  is  implemented  by  self-help  and  mu- 
tual assistance.  Such  a  pact  is  an  execution  of  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

One  of  our  major  tasks  in  the  United  Nations  is 
to  correct  the  apparent  misconception  of  Soviet 
leaders  that  they  can  continue  gaining  objective 
after  objective  through  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 
The  work  in  the  United  Nations  has  contributed 
far  more  toward  that  end  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. The  Paris  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
revealed  the  non-Communist  world  united  as 
never  before.  The  concept  of  the  United  States 
versus  the  Soviet  Union  was  revealed  as  false. 
The  basic  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  dis- 
closed with  greater  clarity  than  ever  before.  This 
represents  a  long  step  toward  persuading  Soviet 
leaders  that  a  policy  of  force  and  coercion  must  be 
replaced  with  efforts  to  establish  working  relation- 
ships with  the  world  at  large. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  provides  most  per- 
suasive evidence  that  aggression  is  unwise  and  that 
peaceful  collaboration  is  the  course  that  should 
henceforth  be  adopted. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  character  of 
the  action  that  is  proposed.  The  cause  is  to  dis- 
courage aggression  by  showing  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  resist  armed  attack.  Its  character  is  de- 
fensive.   Its  object  is  peace. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  aimed  at 
preventing  war,  not  making  war.  The  various 
regional  arrangements  ought  to  have  the  same 
characteristic.  The  North  Atlantic  pact  will 
have  it. 

The  use  of  force  provided  for  by  this  pact  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  provided  for  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  namely,  to  prevent  war. 
It  promises  prompt  resistance  by  interposing  col- 
lective force  against  an  aggressor  nation. 

This  "unmistakable  proof"  to  which  President 
Truman  referred,  "of  a  joint  determination  of  the 
free  countries  to  resist  armed  attack  from  any 
quarter"  can  be  furnished — and  it  can  be  furnished 
in  full  accord  with  our  Constitution. 

Conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  would 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  war.  It  would  increase 
the  prospects  for  peace.  It  would  help  us  turn  to 
a  major  task  of  the  United  Nations — the  substitu- 
tion of  pacific  settlements  for  armed  conflict. 
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Our  immediate  opportunity  as  a  peace-seeking 
people  is  to  be  determined  to  use  all  that  it  takes — 
even  military  action  if  necessary — to  resist  aggres- 
sion in  the  North  Atlantic  region.  We  should 
announce  now  as  public  policy  that  an  attack  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region  threatens  our  safety  and 
peace.  We  should  express  our  intention  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be  defended 
should  such  an  armed  attack  occur.  The  imme- 
diate step  toward  security  which  must  be  taken  is, 
therefore,  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact. 

I  believe  the  North  Atlantic  pact  will  strengthen 
our  own  security.  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Western  Europe.  I  believe  it 
will  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

Continued  Aid  Necessary  for  European 
Recovery 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

At  his  news  conference  on  February  25,  Secre- 
tary Acheson  authorized  for  direct  quotation  the 
following  response  to  a  question  whether  he  felt 
that  the  recovery  of  Britain  had  now  advanced  to 
a  point  sufficient  for  the  United  States  to  begin 
consideration  of  tapering  off  foreign  aid : 

"Most  certainly  I  do  not.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  has  been  created  by  a  well-inten- 
tioned and  somewhat  over-enthusiastic  statement. 
Of  course,  the  recovery  of  Great  Britain  is  a  very 
encouraging  thing  but  that  recovery  is  entirely 
based  upon  the  Eoa  program  and  it  is  the  Eoa 
which  is  making  up  the  gap  in  the  British  balance 
of  payments.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  there  would 
not  be  that  recovery.  I  think  what  we  can  cheer 
ourselves  up  with  is  the  great  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  aiding  recovery.  If  it  were  not  aiding 
recovery,  it  would  not  be  a  successful  program  but 
to  stop  it  would  be,  of  course,  as  I  said  before  the 
Senate  to  undo  everything  that  has  been  done  and 
jeopardize  the  entire  future  of  western  Europe." 

Airlift's  One  Millionth  Ton  Reaches  Berlin 

Text   of   telegram   from  Secretary  Acheson   to 
General  Clay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

On  the  occasion  of  the  carriage  of  the  millionth 
ton  to  Berlin  by  air,  I  extend  to  you  our  Gov- 
ernment's heartiest  congratulations  for  communi- 
cation to  all  who  have  been  associated  with  this 
great  cooperative  enterprise. 

Their  feat,  unprecedented  in  history,  has  won 
the  boundless  admiration  of  all  Americans. 

The  airlift  has  sustained  the  physical  existence 
and  elemental  human  rights  of  more  than  2,000,- 
000  Berliners  including  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves so  that  the  basic  principles  of  democracy 
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may  be  preserved  and  some  day  be  allowed 
prevail     throughout     a     united     and     peacef 
Germany. 

The  success  of  the  airlift  has  enabled  the  Wes 
ern  powers  to  maintain  their  rights  and  dischar 
their  obligations  in  Berlin  as  prescribed  by  solen 
international  agreement  and  has  given  encou 
agement  to  the  efforts  of  the  democratic  peop] 
of  Europe  to  resist  the  use  of  lawless  force. 

Our  Government  offers  its  grateful  commend 
tion  in  particular  to  the  personnel  of  the  air  fore 
and  to  all  units,  civil  and  military. 

We  are  gratified  that  German  citizens  ha 
given  their  unstinted  help. 

Delegates  to  108th  ILO  Session 

The  President  has  designated  Arnold  L.  Zemp 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Internatioi 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor,  as  Substiti 
Government  Eepresentative  to  the  108th  session 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Lai 
Organization  (  Ilo)  .  This  meeting  is  scheduled 
be  held  at  Geneva,  February  21-March  8,  19 
Mr.  Zempel's  nomination  was  submitted  to  1 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  1 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Wendell  Hayes,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affa 
Department  of  State,  has  been  named  Adviser 
the  Substitute  Representative. 

U.S.  Protests  Bulgarian  Indictment 
of  15  Protestant  Clergy 

U.S.  Note  to  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister 

[Released  to  the  press  February 

The  United  States  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Sc 
Sidney  E.  O'Donoghue,  on  February  21  addres 
a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister  for  Foreign  . 
fairs,  Vasile  Kolarov,  substantially  as  follows 

"On  instructions  from  my  Government,  I  h 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  published  indictm 
against  fifteen  Protestant  pastors  in  Bulgaria,  1 
are  charged  with  'espionage,  treason  and  curre 
operations'  involving  United  States  Governir 
officials  formerly  on  duty  in  Bulgaria. 

"Such  charges  are  unfounded  and  ludicn 
My  Government  can  only  consider  their  formi 
tion  a  blatant  terroristic  effort,  in  cynical  di 
gard  of  the  facts,  designed  to  intimidate  the  sn 
respected  Protestant  religious  denominations 
Bulgaria  and  to  discredit  their  sincere  relig 
leaders. 

"In  the  circumstances,  my  Government  resei 
its  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulga 
and  requests  that  facilities  be  made  available 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Legatioi 
attend  the  trial." 

Department  of  State  Bull 


ear  East  Relief  Contribution  to  World  Peace 

BY  JOSEPH  C.  SATTERTHWAITE* 

Director  for  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 


Through  our  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
>reign  Aid,  the  Department  of  State  has  fol- 
sved  the  activities  of  the  American  Middle  East 
slief  with  sympathetic  interest  and  has  been 
atified  to  note  the  steady  acceleration  of  these 
tivities  to  meet  the  growing  emergency  in  the 
jar  East. 

The  serious  plight  of  the  refugees  from  the 
stilities  in  Palestine  was  first  brought  to  the 
icial  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
id- August,  when  the  late  Count  Folke  Berna- 
tte,  United  Nations  Mediator  for  Palestine, 
quested  the  assistance  of  the  American  Gov- 
nment  in  making  available  certain  emergency 
pplies.2  Since  no  United  States  public  funds 
jre  available  for  this  purpose,  the  only  recourse 
the  Department  was  to  appeal,  through  its  Ad- 
3ory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  to 
terested  American  voluntary  sources.  Their 
sponse  was  sympathetic  and  immediate.  Indeed, 
was  gratifying  to  learn  that  certain  groups  in 
is  country,  of  which  the  American  Middle  East 
>lief  was  a  conspicuous  example,  had  already 
obilized  their  resources  to  meet  this  critical 
lergency  and  had  made  significant  contributions 
Near  Eastern  relief  even  before  Count  Berna- 
itte  made  his  appeal.. 

The  American  Government  endeavored  to 
pport  these  voluntary  efforts  through  the  use 
the  resources  which  were  available  at  that  time. 
e  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  American  Mission  for 
id  to  Greece,  which  was  able  to  expedite  the  ship- 
ent  of  supplies  from  Greece  to  the  Near  East; 
ansportation  facilities  were  provided  on  several 
casions  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  shipment 
food  and  blankets ;  and  the  United  States  Public 
ealth  Service  made  a  generous  contribution  of 
.ccines  to  immunize  400,000  people.  But  the 
incipal  burden  of  this  important  relief  effort 
is  carried  by  private  American  agencies,  who 
sponded  in  a  manner  wholly  consistent  with  the 
iditions  of  American  humanitarianism. 
In  September,  Count  Bernadotte  made  a  re- 
wed  appeal  to  the  international  community  for 
rther  assistance,  in  his  last  report  to  the  United 
itions.3  By  October  it  was  clear  to  the  Acting 
ediator,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  that  the  refugee 
oblem  had  reached  proportions  which  would 
cessitate  international  governmental  action,  and 
placed  the  problem  before  the  General  As- 
nbly  of  the  United  Nations.4  As  a  result  of  this 
tion,  our  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  in 
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conjunction  with  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
delegations,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  General 
Assembly  calling  for  a  $32,000,000  United  Nations 
program  for  the  relief  of  Palestinian  refugees  of 
all  communities.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  singular 
importance  which  the  United  Nations  attached  to 
this  problem  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  inter- 
national politics  out  of  the  debate,  and  that  the 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  November  19. 

The  program  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Ambassador  Stanton  Griffis,  who  has 
been  granted  leave  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  to  enable  him  to  assume  this  task. 

The  interest  of  the  American  Government  in 
supporting  the  United  Nations  relief  program 
was  further  reflected  when  President  Truman  on 
December  7  announced  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  this  Government  contribute 
50  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for  under  the 
United  Nations  resolution  for  Palestine  refugee 
relief,  or  a  total  of  $16,000,000,  as  our  share  in  the 
relief  program. 

In  addition  to  our  support  of  the  U.N.  program, 
we  used  our  best  efforts  through  our  membership 
on  the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
to  persuade  that  organization  to  extend  large- 
scale  relief  to  the  Palestine  refugees.  The  exec- 
utive board  of  the  Children's  Fund  responded  by 
authorizing  $6,000,000  for  aid  to  children,  preg- 
nant women,  and  nursing  mothers,  who  constitute 
over  50  percent  of  the  refugees. 

The  desire  of  this  Government  to  assist  in  al- 
leviating the  suffering  and  distress  of  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees  has  been  a  major  motivation  for  our 
actions.  Moreover,  in  concert  with  the  entire 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  relief  program  for  Palestinian 
refugees  is  "one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  peace  to  that  land",  to  quote  from  the  pre- 
amble to  the  General  Assembly  resolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  several  important  reasons  for 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations  program — the 
overriding  humanitarian  considerations,  our  de- 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  American 
Middle  East  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  on  Feb.  23,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  For  complete 
text  see  Department  of  State  press  release  105  of  that 
date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  266. 
8  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1948,  p.  436. 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  24, 1948,  p.  517. 
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sire  to  support  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  our  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

Significant  contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
United  Nations  program  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Arab  states,  and 
other  governments,  and  further  contributions  are 
now  being  negotiated  by  Ambassador  Griffis,  the 
director  of  the  program.  Our  contribution,  which 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program,  is  now 
before  the  Congress,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
funds  will  be  forthcoming  speedily  to  meet  the 
critical  emergency  in  the  Near  East. 

But  despite  generous  assistance  from  the  inter- 
national community,  the  situation  of  the  refugees 
gives  no  cause  for  complacency.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  the  United  Nations  program  has 
been  designed  to  provide  only  the  barest  essentials 
to  those  who  are  in  need.  Indeed,  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  refugees  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  has  neces- 
sitated spreading  this  basic  relief  even  thinner 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Consequently,  the 
chief  emphasis  of  the  program  has  been  on  the 
provision  of  basic  feeding.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  supplemental  food  supplies,  there  is  an 
urgent  and  continuing  need  for  medical  supplies, 
blankets,  tenting,  and  clothing  in  that  order  of 
priority.  To  reduce  the  problem  to  its  barest 
essentials,  the  United  Nations  program  will  keep 
the  refugees  alive.  The  success  of  your  program 
will  mean  the  difference  between  bare  subsistence 
and  the  minimum  warmth,  shelter,  and  medical 
care  which  are  the  birthright  of  all  people.  There- 
fore, if  the  basic  objectives  in  which  we  are  all 
interested  are  to  be  met,  the  support  of  the  volun- 
tary groups  must  continue  to  supplement  assist- 
ance from  official  sources.  The  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  Trygve  Lie,  recently  de- 
scribed the  present  situation  accurately  when  he 
said  "Today  the  question  is  one  of  time ;  days  that 
pass  are  measured  not  in  hours,  but  in  human  lives." 

As  Americans,  we  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
these  important  measures  which  are  designed  to 
avert  a  great  human  catastrophe.  As  Americans, 
we  are  equally  interested  in  contributing  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
Near  East,  not  only  to  assist  in  creating  conditions 
in  which  its  peoples  can  achieve  a  life  of  dignity 
and  self-respect,  but  with  a  view  to  making  a  direct 
contribution  to  world  peace.  Your  efforts  to 
achieve  these  objectives  are  being  pursued  with  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Indeed,  your  efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives  are 
indispensable  to  their  success. 

The  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Beirut 
sent  a  cable  last  week  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
which  closed  with  these  tragic  words:  "An  omi- 
nous cloud  of  fear  is  hanging  over  both  the  refu- 
gees and  those  to  whose  care  they  are  entrusted." 
We  must  all  do  our  utmost  to  dispel  that  fear. 
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Armistice  Between  Egypt  and  Israel 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  2< 

I  am  immensely  gratified  over  the  news  f  roi 
Rhodes  that  the  Representatives  of  Egypt  an 
Israel  have  signed  an  armistice  agreement.  Th 
act  is  a  tribute  to  the  restraint  and  statesmanshi 
of  the  two  governments.  I  wish,  also,  to  coi 
gratulate  the  United  Nations  Mediator,  Dr.  Ralp 
Bunche,  whose  untiring  efforts  have  so  great] 
contributed  to  the  success  of  these  negotiations. 

I  hope  that  now  a  formal  armistice  has  bee 
agreed  upon  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  th 
pattern  for  peace  will  be  followed  rapidly  in  tl 
conclusion  of  similar  agreements  between  Isra 
and  the  other  Arab  States.  The  general  armisti< 
will  then,  I  trust,  lead  to  the  attainment  of  pe 
manent  peace,  thus  freeing  the  talents  of  thei 
Near  Eastern  peoples  for  constructive  work  in  tl 
development  of  their  respective  countries.  As 
Member  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commissio: 
the  United  States  stands  ready  to  assist  the  parti 
to  the  rapid  conclusion  of  a  just  and  honorab 
peace. 


United  States  and  Israel  Exchange 
Ambassadors 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  tl 
Government  of  Israel  have  agreed  to  the  establish 
ment  of  embassies  in  the  respective  capitals.  Tl 
Government  of  Israel  has  informed  the  Unit< 
States  Government  that  His  Excellency  Elial 
Elath  has  been  appointed  first  Israeli  Ambassadi 
to  the  United  States.  Until  his  appointment 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Elath  served  as  special  repr 
sentative  in  the  United  States  of  the  Provision 
Government  of  Israel. 

The  President  announced  on  February  25  th 
he  had  nominated  James  Grover  McDonald, 
New  York,  to  serve  as  the  Ambassador  of  tl 
United  States  to  Israel.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  grad 
ate  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  later  pursu< 
graduate  studies  at  Harvard,  and  has  receivi 
honorary  degrees  from  several  American  univers 
ties.  During  the  course  of  his  distinguished  care 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Fo 
eign  Policy  Association  and  for  two  years  was  t] 
League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref 
gees.  In  1946  he  was  appointed  by  the  Preside: 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Cor 
mittee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine.  On  June  22,  194 
the  President  appointed  Mr.  McDonald  as  tl 
Special  Representative  of  the  United  States 
Israel,  and  he  has  since  been  serving  in  Tel  Av 
in  that  capacity. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 
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lilitary  Mission  Agreements:  Colombia 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

Secretary  Acheson  and  Gonzalo  Restrepo- 
aramillo,  Ambassador  of  Colombia  to  the  United 
tates,  signed  on  February  21,  1949,  two  agree- 
»ents  providing  for  the  detail  of  officers  and 
alisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  and  of 
le  United  States  Air  Force,  respectively,  as  ad- 
isory  missions  to  serve  in  Colombia.  The  agree- 
lents  are  to  continue  in  force  for  four  years  from 
le  date  of  signature,  and  may  be  extended  be- 
ond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
f  Colombia. 
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requently  fix  the  limitations  within  which  policy 
in  be  formulated. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  knowing  the  general 
ttitude  of  the  public,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
stent  and  intensity  of  the  views  of  the  contending 
iterest  groups  involved;  and  also  to  know  the 
itensity  of  opinions  of  non-self-interested  groups. 

Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  know  the  extent  and 
ie  accuracy  of  public  information  concerning  the 
lements  of  the  problem.  This  makes  possible  an 
ssessment  of  the  weight  that  should  be  attached 
3  the  views  that  are  held.  It  may  also  be  helpful 
l  providing  a  guide  to  areas  in  which  the  Govern- 
lent  has  failed  in  making  available  adequate  in- 
ormation  where  that  information  is  exclusively 
r  especially  in  its  possession. 

The  publication  and  discussion  of  opinion 
tudies  also  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
eople's  understanding  of  the  foreign-policy 
lternatives  available  to  them.  Thus,  in  a  way, 
hey  steadily  enable  people  to  provide  more  in- 
diligent  answers  to  the  questions. 

Our  national  policies  should  reflect  the  will  of 
he  people,  a  will  that  is  not  distorted  by  false 
•ropaganda  or  slogans,  that  is  based  upon  a  solid 
nowledge  of  all  the  facts,  that  has  taken  into 
ccount  all  factors  and  considerations,  and  has 
esulted  from  open  and  active  debate  so  that  all 
■oints  of  view  have  been  thoroughly  aired  and 
iscussed.  Where  a  clear  public  opinion  such 
s  this  does  not  exist,  those  who  are  charged 
nth  formulating  policies  can  usefully  sharpen 
heir  own  thinking  against  the  contending  points 
f  view  that  are  held. 

The  United  States  Government  is  engaged  in  an 
ffort  to  stimulate  interest  and  debate  in  foreign 
ffairs  and  to  learn  what  opinions  Americans  hold 


on  the  important  issues  confronting  us.  But  this 
is  only  part  of  an  effort  which  must  be  larger  in 
the  interest  of  intelligent  self-government.  The 
contributions  of  individuals  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  opinion  analysis  have  been  important 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  increasingly  important 
as  such  studies  are  expanded  and  are  based  on  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  foreign-policy  officer's 
task. 
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Problems  of  the  Resettlement  Program 

REMARKS  BY  WALTER  M.  KOTSCHNIG  » 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  ECOSOC 


Mr.  Chairman,  My  Delegation  shares  the  views 
of  the  delegations  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  issue  before  us.  The  closing  re- 
marks of  the  Representative  of  Poland  indicate 
that  this  matter  undoubtedly  will  be  fully  discussed 
again  at  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  meet  in 
less  than  two  months.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  less  than 
useful  to  repeat  the  same  argument  over  and  over 
again. 

We  have  before  us  an  interim  report  which  does 
not  call  for  any  particular  action.2  It  is  less  than 
helpful  to  pull  up  that  tender  plant — the  Iro — 
every  six  months  and  to  spray  its  roots  with  acid, 
as  appears  to  be  the  favorite  occupation  of  one  of 
the  delegations  here  present. 

However,  the  fact  that  two  resolutions  have  been 
submitted  to  us  and  that  my  country  has  been  at- 
tacked as  usual  prompts  me  to  a  few  remarks.  I 
shall  be  brief.  First  of  all,  some  of  the  complaints. 
It  was  stated  last  Friday  and  was  repeated  again 
today,  that  the  major  purpose  of  the  whole  reset- 
tlement program  is  to  obtain  slaves  for  cheap  labor. 

Today  the  Honorable  Representative  of  Poland 
stated  quite  emphatically  that  displaced  persons 
are  paid  less  and  worse  treated  wherever  they  go. 
Well,  gentlemen,  that  just  is  not  so.  I  can  talk 
about  my  own  country — but  any  such  allegation  is 
absolutely  fantastic.  I  should  like  to  invite  these 
people  who  believe  they  are  not  well  treated  in  this 
country  to  meet  one  of  the  refugee  ships  in  order 
that  they  may  see  the  joy  of  the  people  arriving 
here — let  them  see  these  refugees  as  they  settle  in 
various  parts  of  the  country — let  them  see  how 
they  are  received  by  the  American  people. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  here,  as  a  recent 
immigrant  myself,  that  I  have  never  had  any  occa- 
sion to  complain  about  the  treatment  given  to  im- 
migrants in  the  United  States.  So  much  about 
this  slave-labor  business  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

Much  has  been  said  about  repatriation.     It  has 


been  stated  last  Friday  that  there  are  still  some 
100,000  Soviet  citizens  in  the  camps  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  was  stated  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  authorities  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  repatriation  of 
these  people. 

That  figure  of  100,000  is  open  to  question.  Be- 
sides, the  allegation  that  everything  is  being  done 
by  our  authorities  to  prevent  repatriation  is  not 
based  on  fact.  It  just  is  not  so,  and  everybody 
knows  that. 

In  1946,  a  count  was  made  in  displaced  persons 
camps  and  the  count  revealed  fully  95  percent  did 
not  want  to  be  repatriated  for  various  reasons. 
Again  this  issue  was  raised  last  summer  when  we 
met  in  Geneva,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  which 
deliberately  put  emphasis  on  resettlement  rather 
than  on  repatriation  because  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  possibilities  of  repatriation,  for  all 
practical  purposes  had  been  exhausted.3 

Which  brings  me  to  another  complaint  put  for- 
ward by  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
last  Friday.  He  complained  against  the  termina- 
tion of  the  accreditation  of  the  Soviet  repatriation 
mission  in  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany. 
The  reasons  for  this  termination  of  the  accredita- 
tion of  that  mission  are  very  simple.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  dis- 
placed persons,  and  particularly  of  Soviet  citizens 
among  the  displaced  persons,  to  return  to  their 
home  countries,  that  particular  mission  has  become 
obsolete  and  its  work  ineffective. 

Here  are  some  figures.  The  Soviet  Union  main- 
tained during  the  year  from  November  1,  1947,  to 
October  31,  1948,  a  repatriation  mission  in  the 
United  States  zone  in  Germany  of  approximately 


'Made  in  the  Social  Committee  Feb.  28,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Kotschnig  is  U.  S.  Representative  in  the 
Social  Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

2  U.N.  doc.  E/1092,  Jan.  19, 1949. 

3  U.N.  doc.  E/1027,  Aug.  26, 1948. 
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10  people,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  reduced 
to  8.  These  people  worked  for  a  whole  year. 
What  did  they  achieve?  They  repatriated  al- 
together 670  individuals,  of  whom  151  were  Soviet 
citizens,  65  were  Estonians,  297  were  Latvians,  157 
were  Lithuanians.  In  other  words,  taking  10  as 
the  base  figure  for  the  size  of  this  repatriation  mis- 
sion, each  member  of  that  mission  repatriated  over 
a  period  of  a  whole  year  67  people. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  which  have  just  passed,  altogether  29 
Soviet  citizens  were  repatriated  with  the  help  of 
this  Soviet  mission.  Considering  what  was  stated 
by  the  Polish  Representative — that  the  Iro  re- 
patriated 51,000  in  one  year — the  Iro  does  not  ap- 
pear as  ineffective  an  organization  as  we  are  urged 
to  believe. 

There  is  also  a  Polish  mission  operating,  aver- 
aging 13  members,  and  that  Polish  mission  suc- 
ceeded in  repatriating  5,580  people  during  that 
same  period — about  400  for  every  member  of  the 
mission.  There  was  a  Yugoslav  mission  of  two 
persons  which  repatriated  1,001 — 500  per  member 
of  the  mission. 

I  submit,  if  you  look  at  these  figures,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while,  it  hardly  makes  sense,  to  main- 
tain the  cumbersome  machinery  of  a  repatriation 
mission  as  ineffective  as  the  U.S.S.R.  mission.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  Government  as  early  as  Au- 
gust 5,  1947,  proposed  somewhat  less  cumbersome 
machinery  to  the  Soviet  authorities.  It  suggested 
representation  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  Germany 
and  that  consular  representatives  could  take 
over  the  work  of  the  repatriation  mission.  The 
U.S.S.R.  did  not  see  fit  to  act  on  this  suggestion. 
Yugoslavia,  on  her  own  initiative,  transferred  the 
repatriation  functions  from  her  mission  of  two  to 
the  regular  consular  authorities  of  Yugoslavia, 
established  in  Munich  on  January  1,  1949.  The 
Polish  mission,  as  I  pointed  out,  has  been  very 
much  more  successful  in  repatriating  Polish 
citizens. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  repatriation 
mission  does  not  mean  the  end  of  any  repatriation 
of  Soviet  citizens  to  the  Soviet  territory,  because 
again,  as  we  suggested,  the  remaining  functions  of 
that  mission  could  easily  be  taken  over  by  the  mili- 
tary mission  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Germany.  Those 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

4  U.N.  doc.  E/1223,  Mar.  7,  1949  (U.S.S.R.  draft  resolu- 
tion), and  U.N.  doc.  E/AC.7/W.57,  Feb.  24,  1949  (French 
draft  resolution). 


As  to  the  resolutions  which  have  been  put  before 
us.  The  resolution  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R. — 
E/AC.7/W39— sounds  familiar  indeed.  When 
compared  with  the  resolution  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  submitted  to  the  seventh  session  of  the 
Council  in  Geneva,  we  find  that  the  two  resolutions 
excepting  for  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  identical. 
Pardon  me,  they  are  not  identical.  We  find  that 
point  Id  now  reads  "to  prevent  the  persecution  of 
displaced  persons"  not  "to  tolerate  the  persecution 
of  displaced  persons."  On  the  second  page  point 
2c  reads  "to  secure  certain  rights"  instead  of  "to 
ensure."  I  submit  that  these  spurts  of  originality 
may  be  attributed  to  the  translator  rather  than  to 
the  movers  of  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  was  discussed  fully  at  great 
length  at  the  seventh  session  of  the  Council,  and  we 
consider  a  rediscussion  of  it  at  this  time  a  waste  of 
time.  It  comes  from  countries  which  every  so 
often  point  out  that  my  country  and  other  countries 
are  delaying  the  work  of  the  Council. 

While  we  eventually  are  going  to  vote  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  proposal,  we  are  favorably  inclined 
to  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  France.4  We  believe  that  it  puts  a 
high  light  on  certain  specific  efforts  which  should 
be  made  in  order  to  facilitate  the  resettlement — 
the  question  of  broadening  the  definition  of  the 
family  unit;  the  question  of  admitting  a  larger 
number  of  intellectual  refugees.  We  also  agree 
with  the  last  paragraph  of  that  resolution  which 
contains  a  request  to  submit  to  the  ninth  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  all  possible 
information  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
program  of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion relating  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

We  have  one  little  difficulty  with  this  paragraph 
because  this  request  under  the  French  resolution 
is  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  wonder  if  this  request  should  not  be 
addressed  to  the  Iro  itself,  since  it  is  best  qualified 
to  report  on  its  own  progress  and  prospects.  To 
ask  the  Secretary-General  to  make  such  a  report 
might  easily  lead  to  duplication,  particularly  since 
the  general  council  of  the  Iro  asked  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Iro  as  early  as  last  fall  to  prepare 
just  such  a  report.  This  report  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  session  of  the  general  council  of 
the  Iro  in  March  1949,  and  should  reach  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  at  its  ninth  session. 
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Relation  of  Strategic  Trust  Areas  to  the  Security  Council 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  U.N. 


The  special  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  is  to  devise  practicable  procedures  by  which 
the  administration  of  a  strategic  area — and  in  par- 
ticular the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
under  United  States  administration — can  be  effec- 
tively supervised  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  is  also  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance  between  the  General  Assembly  and 
Trusteeship  Council  on  one  hand,  and  the  Security 
Council  and  Trusteeship  Council  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  structural  and  political  balance  created 
by  the  Charter. 

As  I  advised  the  Security  Council  on  November 
15,  1947,  the  United  States  believes  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  83  (3)  of  the  Charter,  super- 
vision of  this  Trust  Territory  by  the  Trusteeship 
Council  is  provided  for  in  article  13  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement.    This  article  reads  as  follows : 

The  provisions  of  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  trust  territory,  provided  that 
the  administering  authority  may  determine  the  extent  of 
their  applicability  to  any  areas  which  may  from  time 
to  time  be  specified  by  it  as  closed  for  security  reasons. 

Since  these  articles  of  the  Charter  confer  spe- 
cific powers  on  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
United  States  assumed  that  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil was  already  empowered,  by  virtue  of  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  in  approving  the  above 
provision,  to  supervise  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  However,  some  members  of  the 
Security  Council  felt  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  should  be  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Security  Council.  The  Committee 
of  Experts  of  the  Security  Council  accordingly 
was  asked  to  consider  the  matter  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Security  Council. 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  resolution 
which  the  Committee  of  Experts  has  recommended 
to  the  Security  Council  and,  as  you  all  know,  we 
supported  this  recommendation  in  the  Committee.2 
We  believe  that  this  proposal  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Charter  and 
that  it  represents  a  wise  and  practicable  division 
of  responsibility  and  labor  between  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  strategic  areas.  In  essence, 
the  Committee  of  Experts  has  recommended  that 
the  Security  Council,  while  reserving  to  itself  de- 
cisions on  security  matters,  should  request  the 
Trusteeship   Council,   acting  on   behalf   of   the 
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Security  Council,  to  perform  the  functions  spec- 
ified in  articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter  re- 
lating to  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  strategic  areas.  This  seems  to  us  a  busi- 
nesslike arrangement.  The  Security  Council  of 
course  would  retain  full  and  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  all  action  which  the  United  Nations  may 
take  in  regard  to  strategic  areas.  Insofar  as  the 
Trusteeship  Council  would  act  in  this  matter,  it 
would  act  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
Security  Council,  if  it  passed  this  resolution, 
would  not  in  any  way  give  up  its  responsibilities, 
or  its  right  to  make  further  requests  or  recom- 
mendations to  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  connec- 
tion with  any  matters  dealt  with  in  the  proposal. 
It  would  merely  recognize  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Trusteeship  Council  is  far  better  fitted  to 
perform  the  functions  specified  in  articles  87  and 
88  of  the  Charter,  and  in  view  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Security  Council  to  avail  itself  in  this  respect 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the 
most  sensible  arrangement  would  be  to  do  so  by 
a  general  request. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  Committee  which  was  set  up  to 
confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.3  It  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  views  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  That 
report  indicates  that  the  members  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  except  for  the  Representative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  were  concerned  to  preserve  what  they 
considered  the  wide  freedom  of  action  which  the 
Trusteeship  Council  has  under  the  Charter  and 
this  Trusteeship  agreement  in  dealing  with  all 
matters  in  relation  to  strategic  areas  excepting 
questions  of  security.  A  reference  to  the  discus- 
sions in  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  this  matter 
will  indicate  even  more  clearly  the  emphasis  which 
the  members  of  that  Council  placed  on  this  point. 

In  our  view  the  Security  Council  should  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  views  expressed  by 
another  principal  organ  of  the  United  Nations  as 
to  the  latter's  responsibilities. 

1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  3,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on 
the  same  date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/642,  Jan.  12, 1948,  p.  9. 
8  U.N.  doc.  S/916,  July  23,  1948. 
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I  should  like  to  make  clear  in  more  detail  our 
view  on  the  questions  before  the  Council. 

The  General  Assembly  in  article  85  is  given  full 
and  ultimate  responsibility  with  regard  to  ordi- 
nary trusteeship  territories.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil in  article  83  is  given  full  responsibility  in 
regard  to  strategic  trusteeship  territories.  The 
Charter  contemplates  that  the  Trusteeship  Council 
shall  assist  both  the  General  Assembly  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  with  relation  to  ordinary  trustee- 
ship agreements,  and  the  Security  Council  in 
carrying  out  certain  of  its  functions  in  relation  to 
strategic  trusteeship  agreements.  In  the  case  of 
the  General  Assembly,  article  85  (2)  states  that  the 
Trusteeship  Council  shall  assist  the  General  As- 
sembly in  carrying  out  all  of  its  functions.  In 
the  case  of  the  Security  Council,  article  83  (3) 
states  that,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  shall  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  perform  those  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  under  the  Trusteeship 
system  relating  to  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  matters  in  the  strategic  areas. 

In  regard  to  the  disputed  point  as  to  whether 
article  83  (3)  obliges  the  Security  Council  to  avail 
itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
the  United  States  feels  that  both  the  language  of 
that  article  and  the  record  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  make  it  clear  that  the  Security  Council 
is  under  obligation  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  certain  respects  and 
under  certain  conditions,  as  specified  in  that 
article.  The  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  this  dis- 
puted point  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
other  support  than  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  obligated  to  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  83  (3)  does  not 
involve  any  reduction  or  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  Security  Council  in  the  field  of  strategic 
trusteeships.  When  the  Security  Council  avails 
itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
in  accordance  with  its  obligations,  that  action  does 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  its  full  and  ultimate 
responsibility  for  all  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  relating  to  strategic  trusteeships,  or  de- 
prive it  of  its  jurisdiction  to  take  such  further 
action  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The  resolution  of 
the  Committee  of  Experts  recognizes  this  fact,  as 
well  as  specifically  reserving  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  Security  Council  to  make  decisions  regarding 
security  questions.  Thus  the  requirements  of  the 
Charter  and  the  interests  of  the  Security  Council 
are  fully  preserved. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  policy  the  Security  Council  should  follow 
in  these  matters,  we  find  a  number  of  very  persua- 
sive reasons  for  supporting  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts.  The  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  Charter  call  upon  the  Security  Council  to 


create  relationships  with  the  Trusteeship  Council 
in  the  field  of  strategic  trusteeships  similar  to 
those  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  the  sphere  of  nonstrategic 
trusteeships.  The  Trusteeship  Council  is  the 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  specifically  desig- 
nated in  the  Charter  to  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  the  problems  relating  to  the  political 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  ol 
the  inhabitants  of  trust  areas.  The  Trusteeship 
Council  is  clearly  much  better  qualified  than  th( 
Security  Council  to  deal  with  such  questions 
They  are  constantly  dealing  with  similar  ques- 
tions in  nonstrategic  areas,  and  they  have  per- 
sonnel specially  qualified  to  deal  with  these  highlj 
technical  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  no  facilities  to  deal  with  th( 
problems  which  involve  the  promotion  of  th< 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants  of  trust  areas.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  much  more  practicabl< 
for  the  Security  Council  under  these  circumstance! 
to  expedite  its  own  very  important  work  by  re 
questing  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Expert! 
to  carry  out  on  its  behalf  the  functions  indicatec 
in  articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter.  This  woulc 
enable  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  act  in  this  fielc 
as  it  does  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  it 
nonstrategic  areas.  Such  a  course  of  action  wouk 
be  in  keeping  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Trus 
teeship  Council  as  one  or  the  principal  organs  o: 
the  United  Nations  and  would  avoid  the  constan 
friction  between  the  two  Councils  which  we  fea: 
would  result  if  each  time  a  problem  arose  we  hac 
to  decide  which  organ  was  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Committee  of  Experts  report,  while  not  im 
pinging  upon  the  legitimate  responsibilities  of  th 
Trusteeship  Council  under  the  Charter,  and  whil 
giving  that  Council  the  broad  authority  which  i 
feels  itself  entitled  to  in  acting  in  this  field,  a 
the  same  time  fully  reserves  to  the  Security  Coun 
cil  in  practice  the  right  to  make  final  decisions 
In  this  respect  the  Security  Council  is  placed  h 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  strategic  trustee 
ships  as  the  General  Assembly  is  placed  in  wit] 
respect  to  nonstrategic  trusteeships.  The  Trustee 
ship  Council  will  keep  the  Security  Council  full; 
informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  supervisioi 
of  a  strategic  area  of  all  its  activities  with  respec 
thereto.  In  the  case  of  the  questionnaire,  the  Trus 
teeship  Council  will,  in  the  normal  course,  prepar 
it  and  forward  it  to  the  administering  authority 
The  forwarding  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  be  de 
layed  for  one  month  in  order  to  give  the  Securit; 
Council  ample  time  in  which  to  decide  on  an; 
modifications  which  it  desires  made  in  the  ques 
tionnaire,  thus  assuring  the  Security  Council  a] 
opportunity  to  exercise  its  responsibility  in  thi 
matter  if  it  so  desires.    The  Security  Council  wil 
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be  advised  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  receipt 
of  the  report  of  the  administering  authority  and 
of  any  petitions  relating  to  the  strategic  area. 
These  will  be  transmitted  also  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  for  examination  and  report  to  the  Security 
Council.  Finally,  the  Security  Council  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Trusteeship  Council  its  reports  and 
recommendations  on  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  matters  affecting  a  strategic  area. 
Again,  on  all  of  these  matters,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  will  normally  take  the  initiative  and  act 
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as  it  deems  appropriate,  The  Security  Council, 
however,  retains  its  full  power  to  act  and  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  make  the  final  decisions.  Since  the 
Security  Council  is  in  continuous  session,  it  would 
appear  that  its  position  in  this  respect  is  fully 
protected  as  a  practical  matter  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  resolution. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  fully  supports  the  proposed  resolution  put 
forward  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  to  this 
Council. 


U.S.  Supports  Israeli's  Application  for  Membership  in  U.N. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN » 
U.S.  Representative  at  the  Seat  of  the  U.N. 


The  United  States  fully  supports  and  will  vote 
affirmatively  on  the  application  of  the  State  of 
Israel  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  On 
frequent  occasions  American  officials,  including 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  have 
affirmed  that  the  United  States  looks  forward  to 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Israel  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  extended  immediate 
and  full  recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel  and 
recognized  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 
as  the  de  facto  authority  of  the  new  state  imme- 
diately following  the  proclamation  of  its  inde- 
pendence on  May  14,  1948.  The  United  States 
extended  full  de  jure  recognition  on  January  31, 
1949,  to  the  government  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
thus  further  strengthening  the  relations  between 
our  Governments, 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Delegation,  as  we  have 
stated  previously,  Israel  is  duly  qualified  for  mem- 
bership under  the  provisions  laid  down  in  article 
4  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
specifies : 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  is  open  to  all  other 
peace-loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  present  Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Or- 
ganization, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obliga- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Israel  constitutes  a 
state  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  inter- 
national law.  The  people  of  Israel  have  given  the 
world  a  convincing  demonstration  of  their  ability 
to  organize  their  Government  and  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  administration  and  lawmaking  under  most 
difficult  conditions.  They  have  held  a  free  and 
democratic  election  for  a  constituent  assembly, 


which  is  even  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  con- 
stitution for  that  state. 

The  fact  that  Israel  is  a  peace-loving  state  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  conclusion  at  Rhodes  of 
an  armistice  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council's  resolutions 
of  November  16  and  December  29,  1948.  Negotia- 
tions which  are  currently  being  held  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  acting  mediator  between  Israel 
and  Trans  Jordan,  and  Israel  and  Lebanon,  give 
further  promise  of  peace  and  stability  for  Pales- 
tine. It  may  be  expected  that  in  the  near  future 
armistice  agreements  will  be  concluded  between 
Israel  and  other  Arab  states.  Such  agreements 
create  favorable  atmosphere  for  carrying  out  tasks 
laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Pales- 
tine Conciliation  Commission. 

The  conclusion  of  the  armistice  agreement  with 
Egypt  last  week  is  evidence  that  the  State  of  Israel 
is  able  and  willing  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations contained  in  the  Charter. 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  Security  Council  should  now 
take  favorable  action  on  Israel's  application. 
Such  action  would  be  encouragement  to  the  newly 
established  Government  of  Israel  to  continue  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

For  these  reasons  my  Delegation  reiterates  its 
view  that  the  State  of  Israel  is  qualified  for 
membership  and  believes  its  admission  to  member- 
ship should  now  be  recommended  by  the  Security 
Council. 


1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Mar.  3,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  U.  N. 
on  the  same  date. 
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STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 


My  Delegation  associates  itself  with  the  state- 
ment of  our  distinguished  President  in  welcoming 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  agreement  signed  at 
Rhodes  and  congratulates  both  parties  on  their 
conciliatory  action.  This  agreement  is  not  only  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  a  settlement  of  the  Pales- 
tine question,  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  willingness 
to  implement  the  Security  Council's  resolution 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  agreement  is  also  an  accomplishment  from 
which  the  whole  United  Nations  may  gain  encour- 
agement. It  is  an  added  proof  that  nations  can 
settle  their  problems  peacefully  through  the 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance 
with  the  great  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter. 


My  Delegation  thanks  and  praises  Acting  Medi 
ator  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  whose  patience,  skill,  an 
tact  were  so  important  in  assisting  the  parties  t 
negotiate  this  agreement.  We  grieve  that  Cour 
Bernadotte,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
peaceful  settlement  in  Palestine,  cannot  see  th 
progress  attained  in  carrying  on  his  labors. 

We  are  hopefully  watching  the  current  negotis 
tions,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Acting  Mediate 
Dr.  Bunche,  between  Transjordan  and  Israel  o 
the  one  hand  and  Lebanon  and  Israel  on  the  othe: 
We  hope  that  they  will  soon  result  in  armistic 
agreements.  Conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  eac 
front  would  naturally  assist  the  Palestine  Concil: 
ation  Commission  in  relieving  distress,  healin 
wounds,  promoting  brotherhood,  and  developin 
bases  for  "peace,  plenty  and  freedom." 
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Reply  to  Criticism  of  American  Recovery  Policy 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 
U.S.  Representative  in  ECOSOC 


Mr.  Chairman  :  I  must  apologize  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  taking  the  floor  again,2  but 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject 
to  comment  for  some  three  hours  during  this  de- 
bate and  I  do  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

The  charges  which  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  have  been  made  before.  They 
have  been  made  in  this  Council.  They  have  been 
made  in  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly. 
They  have  been  replied  to  by  the  United  States 
and*by  other  countries,  particularly  those  in  Eu- 
rope, who  have  similarly  been  involved  with  respect 
to  the  charges. 

I  wish  that  I  felt  that  I  could  rest  entirely  upon 
the  replies  which  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
They  obviously  have  not  been  effective  because  the 
same  misstatements  of  fact,  the  same  misinterpre- 
tations of  motives  which  have  appeared  in  the  past 
have  appeared  again. 

Today,  rather  than  to  repeat  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can policy  the  controversies  which  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  I  should  like  merely  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  some  replies,  some  confusing 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  these  charges.  It  may  be  that  the  replies 
which  have  come  from  the  same  people  who  made 
the  charges  may  have  more  effect  than  my  feeble 
efforts  have  had  in  the  past. 

For  example,  we  were  told  yesterday  that  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  have  food  shortages 
deriving  in  part  from  lack  of  seeds  and  fertilizer. 
We  were  told  that  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  However,  as  evidence  of  the  per- 
nicious form  of  American  aid,  Dr.  Katz-Suchy 
denounced  the  fact  that  "out  of  the  grand  total 
of  $4,044,000,000,  $1,384,000,000  were  used  for 
food  and  fertilizer."  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  charge. 

We  were  also  told  that  an  inadequate  amount  of 
machinery  had  gone  to  Western  Europe.  I  might 
remind  the  delegates  from  Eastern  Europe,  and  on 
this  they  certainly  have  experience,  that  it  takes 
much  longer  to  provide  machinery  than  it  does 
to  provide  immediate  items  such  as  food.  I  know 
that  they  would  be  greatly  relieved  in  their  con- 
cern to  know  that  the  program  of  the  European 
Recovery  Administration  for  the  next  year  in- 
cludes substantially  higher  percentages  of  machin- 
ery and  capital  goods  than  did  that  of  last  year. 
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Dr.  Katz-Suchy  said :  "The  United  States  has 
hampered  the  growth  of  European  industry" ;  and 
he  also  said :  "Today,  the  physical  after-effects  of 
World  War  II  are  almost  completely  overcome  in 
countries  of  Western  Europe."  Dr.  Katz-Suchy 
said:  "World  War  II  has  made  the  problem  of 
food  especially  acute.  The  Fao  reports  that  only 
seven  nations,  excluding  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  'new 
democracies,'  raised  enough  food  to  meet  their  own 
needs" ;  and  at  another  point  he  described  the  con- 
sumption of  bread,  sugar,  and  meat  in  Poland  as 
exceeding  prewar.  At  almost  exactly  the  same 
moment,  the  Polish  Representative  in  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  told  a 
rather  different  story  as  he  urged  that  Poland 
should  receive  the  largest  aggregate  assistance  of 
any  single  country  from  that  fund. 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  is  dumping 
its  products  in  Oeec  countries — that  it  wants  a 
wider  market.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told  that 
"devaluation  of  the  franc  was  dictated  from  Wash- 
ington as  a  part  of  the  Marshall  Plan."  I  suggest 
that  someone  might  check  the  dates,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  these  two  things  are  to  be  put  together.  I 
deny  the  actual  fact  that  is  here  alleged  but  even 
accepting  it,  it  would  be  a  new  process  for  dump- 
ing— to  make  American  products  more  expensive 
in  France  and  French  products  cheaper  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  counterpart  funds,  we  are  damned  if  we 
do,  and  we  are  damned  if  we  don't.  "In  Austria 
the  Eoa's  financial  policy  of  releasing  marks  and 
shillings  from  sales  of  relief  goods  could  drive 
the  country  into  catastrophic  inflation" ;  but  "The 
Eca  rejected  a  French  proposal  anticipating  the 
availability  of  more  than  1  billion  dollars  of  franc 
counterpart  funds  designed  to  avoid  new  taxa- 
tion." 

We  have  had  a  repetition  of  the  debate  in  the 
General  Assembly  with  respect  to  American  ex- 
port policy.  We  are  told  (1)  United  States  policy 
is  directed  at  establishing  an  embargo  against 
Eastern  Europe,  and  (2)  the  United  States  con- 
trols the  export  policies  of  the  countries  in  Western 
Europe.  Incidentally,  that's  not  in  any  bilateral 
agreement,  as  was  stated  before.  We  are  told,  you 
see,  the  United  States  policy  is  directed  at  estab- 
lishing an  embargo  and  that  the  United  States  con- 

1  Made  on  Feb.  24, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6, 1949,  p.  283. 
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trols  the  export  policies  of  the  countries  in  Western 
Europe,  but  then  again  we  are  told  the  volume  of 
trade  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  is  steadily 
increasing. 

We  are  told  "Another  feature  of  the  economic 
development  during  1948  was  the  clear  emergence 
of  the  attempt  to  rebuild  Western  Germany  as  a 
center  of  economic  power  in  Europe."  But,  we 
are  also  told,  "The  removal  of  two  main  competi- 
tors, Germany  and  Japan,  has  served  the  increase 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States." 

We  are  told,  "Big  profits  are  being  derived  from 
the  United  States  in  Germany."  We  are  also  told 
capitalists  are  deriving  profits  from  Germany. 
And  then  at  the  same  time,  we  are  told  "From 
January  to  October  1948,  Germany  received  738 
million  dollars  which  is  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  Eca  exports  to  Europe."  During  the  first 
quarter  of  operations  Western  Germany  was  100 
percent  in  the  form  of  grants.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful technique  for  deriving  profits  from  a  country ! 

We  are  told  that  the  United  States  is  not  carry- 
ing out  reparations,  and  we  are  told  of  the  tragic 
dismantling  of  two  instrument  plants  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reparations  program.  We  are  told 
"Bi-zonia  is  being  made  into  an  American  island." 
At  the  same  time  there  is  objection  to  American 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,  there  is  objection 
to  establishing  German  trustees  in  the  Ruhr,  there 
is  objection  to  the  return  of  certain  former  United 
States  owners  into  Germany  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  new  project  for  the  control  of  the  Ruhr 
by  the  Ruhr  Control  Authority.. 

We  are  told,  and  this  is  certainly  information 
which  required  some  sort  of  psychological  insight, 
that  American  owners  of  the  Hugo  Stinnes  Indus- 
tries are  planning  to  increase  their  sharing  of  the 
Ruhr  coal.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  reorganization 
of  the  Ruhr  coal  industry  into  a  number  of  me- 
dium-sized enterprises  specifically  includes  the 
Stinnes  properties  in  accordance  with  the  decon- 
centration  policy.  Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  the 
only  increase  in  foreign  ownership  in  all  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  has  been  tremendous,  is  the  increase 
of  Russian  ownership  in  the  Russian  zone. 

We  are  told  that  the  American  postwar  policy 
includes  the  forcing  of  exports  in  order  to  stave 
off  the  impending  crisis  and  the  "Katz-Suchy  poll 
of  American  business  opinion"  concludes  that  such 
a  crisis  may  now  be  imminent.  If  his  statement 
of  policy  is  true,  and  the  results  of  his  poll  are 
correct,  then  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  export  gap  in  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments should  be  rapidly  increasing.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  two  of  the  speakers  with 
respect  to  comparisons  of  the  operations  of  econ- 
omies. These  comparisons  have  been  primarily 
in  terms  of  what  might  be  called  the  production 
tests  and  the  increase  in  percentage  of  production. 


Anyone  knows  that  increases  can  be  spectacular 
when  they  start  from  a  low  level.  And  anyone 
knows  that  as  a  country  becomes  more  mature  and 
more  developed,  the  production  test  is  no  longer 
an  adequate  test  of  the  capacity  and  character  of 
its  economy.  Consider,  for  instance,  whether  it 
would  be  a  correct  comparison  to  say  that  the 
United  States  economy  is  not  effective  because  it 
has  not  increased  its  production  27  percent  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  regard  that  as  a  most  unfortunate  test  to 
apply  to  our  economy.  We  have,  for  example,  35 
million  of  the  world's  45  million  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  I  suspect  all  of  us  would  live 
even  more  in  the  fear  of  our  lives  if  we  moved 
ahead  with  the  process  of  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
duction of  automobiles.  The  tests  in  a  mature 
economy  are  not  only  production.  There  are  tests 
with  respect  to  continually  improve  quality  and 
there  are  tests  with  respect  to  continually  reduce 
costs.  In  the  American  economy  we  give  great 
emphasis  to  the  continued  production  of  goods 
with  less  and  less  burden  upon  our  laboring  group- 
There  has  been  mention  of  the  high  levels  of 
the  American  economy  in  its  production  of  1943. 
I  think  all  of  us  around  the  table  should  regard 
that  as  a  most  fortunate  fact.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  American  economy  to 
expand  when  necessary.  However,  that  produc- 
tion was  done  on  the  basis  of  much  longer  hours 
of  work,  a  much  greater  burden  on  the  laboring 
population  and,  in  our  judgment,  one  has  to  take 
into  account  the  degree  to  which  the  benefits  of  an 
economy  are  obtained  through  burden  upon  the 
laboring  forces. 

There  have  been  some  comparisons  merely  lim- 
ited to  1948  over  1947  or  over  1946.  This  is  an 
even  more  unsatisfactory  basis  of  judging  the 
performance  of  economies.  In  fact,  if  one  uses 
this  basis,  and  I  certainly  am  not  endorsing  that 
idea,  the  ideal  economy  in  the  world  must  be  the 
economy  of  Germany,  and  the  desirable  thing  is 
to  submit  oneself  to  an  occupying  force  because 
that  is  the  area  in  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ments which  we  have  heard,  and  it  is  true,  the 
percentage  of  increase  during  this  period  has 
been  most  extraordinary. 

Actually,  in  comparing  economies,  there  are 
many  different  elements  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  I  am  sure  if  one  were  making  an  ob- 
jective review,  one  could  not  disregard  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  economy  and  the  levels 
which  its  population  has  reached  in  its  standard 
of  living.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  American 
economy.  We  are  not  distressed  by  the  fact  that 
our  production  is  no  longer  increasing  27  percent 
each  year.  The  American  economy  is  a  free  econ- 
omy. It  is  one  which  has  the  full  opportunity  for 
initiative,  for  invention,  for  imagination,  to  ex- 
press themselves. 

(Continued  on  page  318) 
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Establishment  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Interim  Committee 


U.N.  doc.  A/ AC.  18/87,  Feb.  1,  1949 
Adopted  Jan.  31,  1949 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  by  paragraph  2 
(c)  of  its  resolution  of  3  December  1948,  re- 
establishing the  Interim  Committee,  directed  it 
"To  consider  systematically,  using  as  a  starting 
point  the  recommendations  and  studies  of  the  In- 
terim Committee  contained  in  document  A/605, 
the  further  implementation  of  that  part  of  Article 
11  (paragraph  1)  relating  to  the  general  principles 
of  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  of  that  part  of  Article  13 
(paragraph  1  a)  which  deals  with  the  promotion 
of  international  co-operation  in  the  political  field, 
and  to  report  with  conclusions  to  the  General 
Assembly ;" 
The  Interim  Committee 

1.  Appoints  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  following  member 
States : 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Colombia, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece, 
Iran,  Lebanon,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  Venezuela. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee  shall 
fill  any  vacancies  on  the  Sub-Committee  which 


may  occur.  He  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  ap- 
point additional  members  to  the  Sub-Committee, 
provided  that  the  membership  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee shall  not  exceed  nineteen.  The  function  of 
the  Sub-Committee  shall  be  to  plan  and  carry 
through  the  long  range  programme  pursuant  to 
the  directions  contained  in  paragraph  2(c)  quoted 
above ; 

2.  Requests  the  Sub-Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  said  paragraph  2  (c)  and  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  report  of  the  Interim 
Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  on  Methods 
for  the  Promotion  of  International  Co-operation 
in  the  Political  Field : 1 

(a)  As  its  first  task  to  prepare  a  careful  agenda 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  long  range  programme 
and  to  present  this  agenda  for  consideration  by 
the  Interim  Committee  as  soon  as  practicable ; 

(b)  Thereafter  to  report  from  time  to  time  as 
it  may  see  fit  on  the  progress  of  the  work ; 

3.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  present  his 
views  and  suggestions  as  to  the  programme  of 
studies  and  as  to  the  course  of  the  work  generally ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare 
such  documentation  and  render  such  other  as- 
sistance as  the  Sub-Committee  may  require  in  the 
course  of  its  work. 


Resolution  on  Functions  Regarding  Strategic  Areas  Under  Trusteeship 


U.N.  doc.  E/1280,  Mar.  7, 1949 
Adopted  Mar.  7,  1949 

The  Security  Council 
Resolves : 

1.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  be  requested, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  trusteeship  agreements 
or  parts  thereof  in  respect  of  strategic  areas,  and 
subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
made  having  regard  to  security  considerations 
from  time  to  time,  to  perform  in  accordance  with 
its  own  procedures,  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil the  functions  specified  in  Articles  87  and  88  of 
the  Charter  relating  to  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  such  strategic  areas. 

2.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  be  requested 
to  send  to  the  Security  Council,  one  month  before 
forwarding  to  the  administering  authority,  a  copy 


of  the  questionnaire  formulated  in  accordance  with 
Article  88  of  the  Charter  and  any  amendments  to 
such  questionnaire  which  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

3.  That  the  Secretary-General  be  requested  to 
advise  the  Security  Council  of  all  reports  and  peti- 
tions received  from  or  relating  to  strategic  areas 
under  trusteeship,  and  to  send  copies  thereof,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt,  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  for  examination  and  report  to  the  Security 
Council. 

4.  That  the  Trusteeship  Council  be  requested  to 
submit  to  the  Security  Council  its  reports  and 
recommendations  on  political,  economical,  social 
and  educational  matters  affecting  strategic  areas 
under  trusteeship. 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/605,  Aug.  13,  1948. 
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World  Economic  Situation 

U.N.  doc.  E/1195,  Mar.  1,  1949 
Resolutions  of  25  February  1949 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Taking  note  of  the  Secretary-General's  report 
on  "Major  Economic  Changes  in  1948", 

Draws  the  attention  of  Member  States,  of  the 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  of  the 
regional  economic  commissions  and  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  to  the  views  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  concerning  the  world  economic 
situation. 

II 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Urges  all  Member  Governments,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  security,  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible co-operation  to  the  Secretary-General  in 
making  available  data  required  for  the  regular 
monthly  and  annual  publications  of  economic  and 
social  statistics  and  for  reviews  of  world  economic 
conditions. 

Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance 
Registered  with  the  U.  N. 

U.N.  doc.  S/1239,  Feb.  2,  1949 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary- General  :  In  connec- 
tion with  the  letter  dated  15  December  1948  and 
the  telegram  dated  24  December  1948,  both  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
that  Council  concerning  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
and  reproduced  as  Security  Council  documents 
S/1171  and  S/1172,  I  have  the  honour  of  sending 
you  herewith  twenty-five  copies 1  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  which 
came  into  effect  on  3  December  1948  and  was  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  on 
20  December  1948. 

I  would  appreciate  that,  in  order  to  comply  with 
Article  54  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  you 
transmit  these  copies  to  the  Security  Council  for  its 
information. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alberto  Lleras 
Secretary  General 

1  Not  here  printed.  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  21, 
1947,  p.  565. 


Confirmations 

On  March  1,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
following  nominations  to  offices  in  the  United 
Nations : 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  Held  in  Paris,  France, 
to  Which  Offices  They  Were  Appointed  During 
the  Recess  of  the  Senate : 

Warren  R.  Austin 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Philip  C.  Jessup 
Alternate  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Third  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Held  in  Paris, 
France,  to  Which  Offices  They  Were  Appointed 
During  the  Recess  of  the  Senate : 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Ray  Atherton 
Willard  L.  Thorp 
Ernest  A.  Gross 
Francis  B.  Sayre 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Third  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Held 
in  Paris,  France,  to  Which  Office  He  Was  Ap- 
pointed During  the  Recess  of  the  Senate  to  Fill 
a  Vacancy  Created  by  the  Absence  of  Warren  R. 
Austin  Due  to  Illness. 

Dean  Rusk,  Alternate  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Third  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Held 
in  Paris,  France,  to  Which  Office  He  Was  Ap- 
pointed during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  Vice  Ben- 
jamin V.  Cohen. 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Statistical  Commission 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  Term  of  3  Years. 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Population  Commission 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  Term  of  3  Years. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Social  Commis- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  for  a  Term  of  3  Years. 

Mark  Foster  Ethridge,  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Palestine. 

Gerald  A.  Drew,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Special  Balkan  Com- 
mittee. 
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Indonesia 

The  question  of  Indonesia  returned  to  the  floor 
of  the  Security  Council  at  its  meetings  on  March 
10-11.  The  discussion  was  based  on  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Commission  for  Indonesia  on 
March  1,  which  called  attention  to  the  "progressive 
deterioration  of  the  situation." 

Following  a  statement  by  the  Representative  of 
the  Netherlands  Government  which  defended  the 
Dutch  offer  of  a  round-table  conference  to  be  held 
at  The  Hague  and  which  stated  the  basis  of  the 
Dutch  objections  to  the  restoration  of  the  Repub- 
lican Government  at  Jogjakarta,  required  by  the 
Security  Council  resolution  on  January  28,  Am- 
bassador Austin  presented  the  view  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  the  United  States  continued 
to  give  full  support  to  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution and  felt  that  it  represents  "a  sound  and  prac- 
tical basis  for  a  just  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
Indonesian  question." 

Ambassador  Austin  said  that  the  United  States 
found  it  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  Republic  to  its  capital  at  Jogjakarta  and 
expressed  the  view  that  this  act  would  remove  an 
important  obstacle  to  negotiations  between  the 
parties. 

Strategic  Trusteeships 

The  Security  Council  on  March  8  adopted  a 
Committee  of  Experts  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  supervise  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  aspects  of  strategic 
trusteeship  areas.  The  vote  was  8  to  0,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Ukraine,  and  Egypt  abstaining. 

The  immediate  application  of  the  resolution 
would  enable  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  act  in 
accordance  with  articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter 
with  reference  to  the  Pacific  Islands  strategic 
trusteeship  of  the  United  States.  A  report  had 
been  submitted  by  the  United  States  during  the 
previous  week  on  the  first  year  of  its  administra- 
tion of  this  strategic  trusteeship  area. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ukraine  declared  that  they  did  not  oppose  this  pro- 
cedure in  relation  to  the  Pacific  Islands  trusteeship 
but  abstained  because  they  believed  the  resolution 
should  not  be  worded  so  as  to  apply  to  possible 
future  strategic  trusteeships. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Ambassador  Austin 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  recommen- 
dation as  a  "wise  and  practicable  division  of  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Trusteeship  Council."  According  to 
its  terms,  he  said,  The  Security  Council  reserved 
to  itself  decisions  on  security  matters  and  retained 
"full  and  ultimate  responsibility  for  all  action 
which  the  United  Nations  may  take  in  regard  to 
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strategic  areas."  But  article  83,  paragraph  3,  of 
the  Charter,  argued  Ambassador  Austin,  obliges 
the  Security  Council  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  those  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  these  areas  which  it  normally 
supervises  in  relation  to  other  trusteeships. 

Technical  Cooperation 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  March  4 
completed  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
expanded  U.  N.  program  of  technical  cooperation 
to  speed  the  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. It  adopted  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0,  with  3  ab- 
stentions— Russia,  Byelorussia,  and  Poland — the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 

Pertinent  parts  of  the  resolution  provide  as 
follows : 

"Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation 
with  the  executive  heads  of  the  interested  special- 
ized agencies  through  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee on  Co-ordination,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  suggestions  of  Member  Governments,  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  ninth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil setting  forth : 

"1.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  an  expanded  co- 
operative programme  of  technical  assistance  for 
economic  development  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  paying  due  attention 
to  questions  of  a  social  nature  which  directly  condi- 
tion economic  development; 

"2.  Methods  of  financing  such  a  programme  in- 
cluding special  budgets ;  and 

"3.  Ways  of  co-ordinating  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  programme." 

The  Council  also  adopted  on  the  same  date  and 
by  the  same  vote  a  companion  resolution  sponsored 
by  Chile  under  which  the  Council  decided  to  pre- 
sent to  the  General  Assembly  an  interim  report 
on  the  most  urgent  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment. It  requested  the  Secretary-General,  in  co- 
operation with  the  specialized  agencies,  to  prepare 
"a  report  setting  forth  methods  of  financing  eco- 
nomic development  of  under-developed  countries, 
including  methods  of  stimulating  the  international 
flow  of  capital  for  this  purpose,  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  a  social  nature  which  directly 
condition  economic  development." 

The  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
and  the  Sub-Commission  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, it  was  agreed,  should  adhere  to  their  present 
work  programs. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Public  hearings  were  concluded  March  10  on  the 
question  of  reparations  for  injuries  suffered  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Court  by  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
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of  December  3,  1948.  The  advisory  opinion  was 
requested  in  order  to  clarify  legal  questions  arising 
from  the  deaths  of  Count  Bernadotte  and  other 
officials  in  Palestine. 

The  Court  received  written  observations  from 
India,  China,  France,  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.A.,  and 
oral  statements  were  heard  from  Representatives 
of  France,  U.K.,  Belgium,  and  Dr.  Ivan  Kerno  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Fellar  of  the  U.N.  Legal  Department. 

Dr.  Kerno,  who  represented  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, declared  that  "we  have  here  the  direct  issue 
of  the  international  personality  of  the  U.N."  and 
that  the  Court's  answer  to  that  question  might  in- 
volve the  most  important  consequences  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  international  organization.  It  is 
expected  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  will  be 
announced  in  April. 
U.N.  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

Civil  and  military  representatives  of  India  and 
Pakistan  have  begun  discussion  with  the  Truce 
Subcommittee  of  UNCIP  aimed  at  speeding  the 
implementation  of  the  truce  between  these  two 
states  and  a  definitive  agreement.  The  discussion 
topics  include  the  definition  of  a  truce  line,  partic- 
ularly in  fighting  areas,  a  timetable  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops,  the  question  of  war  refugees  and 
the  question  of  a  police  force  in  evacuated  area's, 
particularly  in  western  Kashmir. 

The  military  adviser  to  the  Commission  has  re- 
ported the  withdrawal  of  six  to  eight  thousand 
tribesmen  from  the  forward  areas  of  Kashmir  to 
the  northwest  frontier  provinces,  in  accordance 
with  that  part  of  the  August  13  resolution  which 
states :  "The  Government  of  Pakistan  will  use  its 
best  endeavor  to  secure  withdrawal  from  the  State 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  of  tribesmen  and  Pakistan 
nationals  not  normally  resident  therein  who  en- 
tered the  state  for  the  purpose  of  fighting." 

Labor 

Discussion  of  labor  questions  in  the  Council 
ended  in  a  referral  of  the  question  of  "forced 
labour"  to  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Charges  of  infringement  of  trade-union  rights 
made  by  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
were  acted  upon  in  a  resolution  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Member  States  to  the  "importance  of 
ensuring  within  their  respective  territories  the  full 
exercise  of  trade  union  rights.    .    .    ." 

The  resolution  on  the  forced  labor  question,  in 
part: 

"Invites  the  ILO  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  forced  labour  and  its  nature  and 
extent  in  the  light  of  all  possible  information  in- 
cluding the  memorandum  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  records  of  the  Council's  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  which  it  has  decided  to 
transmit  to  the  ILO ;"  and 

"Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  work  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  ILO  in  carrying  forward 
its  work  in  this  field." 


An  Australian  amendment  requests  the  Secre- 
tary-General "to  approach  all  Governments  and  to 
enquire  in  what  matter  and  to  what  extent  they 
would  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  an  impartial 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  forced  labour  in  their 
countries,  including  the  reasons  for  which  persons 
are  made  to  perform  forced  labour  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded." 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  final  resolution,  the 
Council  defeated  3  to  15  a  Soviet  proposal  to  create 
a  110-  to  125-member  world-wide  trade-union  com- 
mittee to  study  the  forced  labor  question  by  the 
examination  of  documents  submitted  by  govern- 
ments. 
Palestine 

Israel-Trans  Jordan — Israeli  and  Transjordan  rep- 
resentatives in  Rhodes  signed  March  11  a  general 
cease-fire  agreement.  The  agreement,  taking  effect 
immediately,  stated  that  the  cease-fire  shall  applj 
to  all  elements  of  the  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  wherever  located  and  shall  extend  to  all 
sectors  in  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  par- 
ties were  in  proximity  to  each  other,  beginning  ir 
the  North  at  Kh  Deir  Azab. 

Conciliation  Commissions — The  Palestine  Concil- 
iation Commission  has  invited  the  Arab  Govern- 
ments to  send  representatives  to  meet  in  Beirut  tx 
discuss  with  the  Commission  the  problem  of  Aral 
refugees  and  possibly  other  questions  concerning 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Holy  Land.  Th( 
Commission  suggested  March  21  as  the  opening 
date  for  the  meetings. 
Ecosoc  Items 

Ecafe — Amended  terms  of  reference  to  adc 
Korea  to  the  geographic  area  comprising  th( 
Commission. 

Economic  Development — Recommended  tha 
the  Secretary-General  consider  central  publicatioi 
dealing  with  promotion  and  advice  on  developmen 
projects. 

Reply  to  Criticism  of  American  Recovery  Policy- 

Continued  from  page  814 

In  the  short  run,  it  may  well  be  true  that  ai 
authoritarian  economy,  a  totalitarian  economy 
may  be  able  to  make  the  greatest  advances,  but  ii 
the  long  run,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  pin  ou 
faith  on  a  free  society  irf  which  all  individuals  hav 
a  full  chance  to  express  themselves  and  to  mak 
their  fullest  possible  contribution  to  the  develop 
ment  of  that  society.  As  far  as  the  United  State 
is  concerned,  we  are  working  most  happily  ii 
what  we  regard  as  a  thoroughly  constructive  rela 
tionship  with  other  free  societies.  That  bring 
me  to  one  quotation  from  a  speech  with  which 
can  thoroughly  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  follows 

"The  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  let  u 
say  Poland,  are  quite  different  from  those  betweei 
the  U.S.A.  and  Marshall  Plan  countries." 
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Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention 
Signed l 

On  February  8,  1949,  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  and  the 
final  act  were  opened  for  signature  following  an 
eleven-nation  conference  held  at  Washington,  D.C. 
The  two- week  period  during  which  the  convention 
and  final  act  remained  open  for  signature  expired 
on  February  22. 

Bef  ore  the  expiration  date  both  documents  were 
signed  by  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Newfoundland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  The  two  observ- 
ers, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Council  for 
the  Exploration  of  the  Sea  signed  the  final  act. 

The  over-all  area  covered  by  the  convention  is 
divided  into  five  subareas.  These  areas  generally 
cover  the  waters  off  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
off  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  England.  The  convention  provides  for  a 
commission  on  which  all  contracting  governments 
will  be  represented  and  separate  panels  with  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  over  each  of  the  subareas.  The 
panels  will  be  composed  of  contracting  govern- 
ments with  particular  fishing  interests  in  each 
subarea. 

The  primary  function  of  the  commission  will  be 
to  collect,  collate,  and  disseminate  scientific  infor- 
mation on  international  fisheries  in  the  convention 
area.  While  the  commission  has  no  direct  regula- 
tory powers,  any  panel  may  transmit  through  the 
commission  to  the  governments  of  such  panel  for 
appropriate  action  recommendations  for  measures, 
based  upon  scientific  information,  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  maintaining  those  stocks  of 
fish  which  support  international  fisheries  in  the 
convention  area.  Within  a  specified  time  after 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  panel  governments  of 
each  subarea  affected,  such  measure  becomes  ap- 
plicable to  all  contracting  governments. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  conference  that  upon 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  convention,  the  United 
States  Government,  as  depository  for  the  conven- 
tion, should  take  the  initiative  in  convening  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commission. 

It  was  also  recommended  by  the  conference 
that,  in  the  interim  between  signing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention,  the  fishery  biologists  of  the 
several  countries  might  advantageously  be  draw- 
ing up  preliminary  plans  for  the  scientific  work 
of  the  commission.  Canada  agreed  to  take  the 
initiative  in  beginning  this  work. 

This  agreement  will  require  ratification  and  it 
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is  anticipated,  accordingly,  that  the  agreement  will 
be  submitted  in  the  near  future  to  the  Senate. 

Upon  ratification  by  any  four  signatory  govern- 
ments, the  convention  will  enter  into  force. 

U.S.  Not  To  Send  Delegate  to  Inter- American 
Meeting  on  Dependent  Territories 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  March  15  has  been  fixed  as 
the  date  for  the  meeting  in  Habana  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Dependent  Territories,  which 
has  been  established  as  a  result  of  action  taken  at 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  in  Bogota.  It  is  understood  that  14  of  the 
21  American  Governments  have  appointed  repre- 
sentatives to  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  was  charged,  in  the  resolution 
providing  for  its  establishment,  with  the  task  of 
centralizing  information  on,  studying  the  situa- 
tion of,  and  preparing  reports  on  territories  in  the 
Americas  which  are  at  present  under  the  control 
of  extracontinental  countries.  The  territories  re- 
ferred to  have  various  forms  of  political  relation- 
ship with  one  or  another  European  state  and  vary- 
ing degrees  of  self-government,  while  the  sover- 
eignty of  certain  of  them  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  a  European  state  and  one  or  more  Ameri- 
can countries. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  grave 
doubts  that  the  American  Committee  on  Depend- 
ent Territories  can  fulfil  the  tasks  thus  assigned 
to  it  without  endangering  principles  which  all 
American  states  have  accepted  in  inter- American 
agreements  or  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  this  Government's  view  that  problems 
resulting  from  the  status  of  the  territories  referred 
to,  which  exist  or  may  develop,  can  and  should  be 
settled  under  procedures  which  do  not  involve 
the  risk  of  violating  these  principles  and  for  which 
adequate  provision  is  made  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  does  not  plan  to 
appoint  a  representative  to  the  Committee  on  De- 
pendent Territories.  Note  has  been  taken,  how- 
ever, of  the  requirement  of  the  Bogota  resolution 
that  reports  prepared  by  the  Committee  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  the  member  Governments 
for  information  and  study.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portant questions  of  principle  involved,  the  United 
States  may  wish  to  express  its  views  when  the 
reports  are  transmitted  to  it. 

1  For  text  of  convention  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  108  of  Feb.  24,  1949. 
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U.S.  Requests  Withdrawal  of  Soviet  Repatriation  Mission 
From  American  Zone  in  Germany 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  U.  S.  S.  R.  AND  THE  U.  S. 


Note  From  the  Soviet  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
No.  12  February  &£,  1949 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  inadmissible 
situation  in  the  matter  of  repatriation  of  Soviet 
citizens  from  American  zones  of  occupation  of 
Germany  and  Austria. 

According  to  the  far  from  complete  data  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Soviet  repatriation  authorities, 
there  are  at  present  in  the  American  zone  of  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  over  116,000  and  in  the 
American  zone  of  occupation  of  Austria  over 
19,000  Soviet  citizens  subject  to  repatriation. 
Moreover,  on  territories  controlled  by  American 
authorities  there  are  also  at  present  a  large  num- 
ber of  unrepatriated  Soviet  children  who,  during 
the  period  of  war,  lost  their  parents  or  were 
forcibly  separated  from  them  and  abducted  to 
Germany  by  Hitlerites  and  who  remain  unpro- 
tected, since  Soviet  repatriation  representatives 
cannot  gain  admittance  to  the  places  where  they 
are  located. 

Such  situation  regarding  repatriation  of  Soviet 
citizens  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  American 
military  authorities  in  Germany  and  Austria  in 
violation  of  obligations  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  are  placing 
numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  work  of 
the  Soviet  repatriation  representatives  as  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  by  the  Soviet  side. 

Official  representatives  of  the  American  military 
authorities  systematically  refuse  Soviet  repatria- 
tion officers  organization  of  meetings  with  Soviet 
citizens  in  displaced  persons  camps  and  are  hin- 
dering conduct  of  conversations  with  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  September  2,  1948  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  military  authorities  at 
Stuttgart,  Cambell,  told  a  Soviet  officer  that  he 
had  orders  to  forbid  conversations  between  Soviet 
repatriation  officers  and  Soviet  displaced  persons. 
Facts  of  this  nature  are  numerous.  In  May  1948 
American  military  authorities  in  Germany  by 
letter  signed  by  American  General  Huebner  for- 
bade introduction  of  sale  and  distribution  among 
Soviet  displaced  citizens  of  Soviet  newspapers, 
books  and  magazines.  In  reality  Soviet  citizens 
located  in  American  camps  for  displaced  persons 
are  everywhere  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
receive  and  become  acquainted  with  Soviet  news- 
papers and  books. 
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With  toleration  of  the  military  authorities  in 
the  American  occupation  zones  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  activity  directed  against  the  repatriation 
of  Soviet  citizens  of  various  committees,  organiza- 
tions, "centers"  and  groups  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  intensified,  since  these  committees  and 
"centers"  have  been  handed  over  to  yesterday's 
Hitlerite  agents  and  accomplices.  There  have 
been  established  in  displaced  persons  camps  condi- 
tions of  persecution  and  terror  in  relation  to  all 
Soviet  citizens  striving  to  return  to  their  home- 
land. There  are  whole  series  of  facts  when  there 
have  been  organized  against  Soviet  repatriation 
officers  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to  American 
camps  incidents  prearranged  by  criminal  elements 
striving  to  disrupt  the  work  of  repatriation  and 
whose  acts  go  unpunished. 

The  Soviet  military  authorities  in  Germany  and 
Austria  have  made  frequent  representations  to 
American  military  authorities  concerning  the 
necessity  of  stopping  the  activity  of  these  elements 
and  organizations  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which  are  directed  toward  disruption  of  repatria- 
tion and  concerning  the  establishment  for  Soviet 
missions  of  conditions  assuring  the  unhindered 
return  of  Soviet  citizens  to  their  homeland.  How- 
ever, American  military  authorities  have  not  only 
not  adopted  necessary  measures  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  facts  testify  that  their  action  recently 
was  directed  toward  the  complete  disruption  of  the 
work  of  the  Soviet  repatriation  missions. 

In  January  1949  American  military  authorities 
in  Germany  and  Austria  officially  informed  the 
Soviet  command  that  the  activity  of  the  Soviet 
repatriation  missions  were  to  be  terminated  as  of 
March  1, 1949.  The  Soviet  Government  considers 
such  a  statement  by  the  American  military  authori- 
ties in  contradiction  with  the  Soviet- American  re- 
patriation agreement  of  February  11,  1945,  which 
does  not  permit  unilateral  abrogation  of  this 
agreement. 

Bringing  the  above  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Soviet  Government  states  that  the  actions  of  the 
American  military  authorities  in  Germany  and 
Austria  is  in  violation  of  the  Soviet-American 
repatriation  agreement  of  February  11,  1945  and 
in  contradiction  of  the  agreed  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  April  23, 1947  re- 
garding displaced  persons. 
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These  actions  also  contradict  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  November  17, 1947,  which 
stated  that  the  General  Assembly  "Confirms  its 
point  of  view  according  to  which  the  principal 
task  regarding  displaced  persons  is  to  encourage 
by  all  possible  means  their  most  rapid  return  to 
their  countries  of  origin  and  to  cooperate  in  this 
return  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  February  12,  1946  in  which 
there  should  not' be  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  most  expeditious  settlement  of  this  task." 

The  Soviet  Government  having  completed  in 
good  time  the  repatriation  of  American  citizens 
had  the  right  to  expect  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  representa- 
tives in  the  occupied  territories  would  likewise 
loyally  carry  out  the  obligations  resulting  from 
the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

In  virtue  of  the  above  the  Soviet  Government 
insists  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  issue  instructions  to  the  American 
occupation  authorities  in  Germany  and  Austria  to 
take  measures  guaranteeing  normal  conditions  of 
work  for  the  Soviet  repatriation  missions,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Soviet-American  agreement 
on  repatriation  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  on  displaced  persons,  revoke 
the  orders  which  limit  the  number  of  personnel 
and  periods  of  work  of  the  Soviet  repatriation 
missions  in  these  zones. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

U.S.  Note  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs 

March  3, 1949 

The  following  are  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Government  regarding  the  questions  raised  in  the 
Minister's  Note  No.  12  of  February  24. 

This  Government  considers  the  Ministry's  note 
replete  with  misrepresentation  and  distortion  of 
fact.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's statement  that  large  numbers  of  Soviet 
citizens  desirous  of  returning  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  remain  in  the  American 
area  of  occupation  as  a  result  of  hindrances  caused 
to  the  operation  of  the  Soviet  Repatriation  Mis- 
sion by  American  authorities  or  for  any  reason 
other  than  their  own  volition. 

As  repeatedly  emphasized  by  American  military 
authorities  in  Germany  in  communicating  with  the 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  regarding  the 
Soviet  Repatriation  Mission,  there  has  been  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  impede 
in  any  way  the  repatriation  of  Soviet  citizens  in 
accordance  with  agreements  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Governments  and 
within  the  framework  of  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  regarding  repatriation.  On  the  con- 
trary, ample  and  adequate  facilities  have  been 
given  to  the  Soviet  repatriation  officials  in  order 
that  they  might  speedily  conclude  their  mission. 
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Repatriation  activities  have  been  carried  on  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Repatriation  Agreement  of 
February  11,  1945  with  the  active  and  full  co- 
operation of  the  American  occupation  authorities 
despite  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  members 
of  the  Soviet  Repatriation  Mission.  As  stated  in 
General  Clay's  communication  to  Marshal  Soko- 
lovsky  of  January  1, 1949  the  decision  to  terminate 
accreditation  of  the  Soviet  Repatriation  Mission 
resulted  only  from  the  small  volume  of  repatria- 
tion now  being  carried  on.  It  was  further  stated 
that  any  repatriation  work  that  may  remain  may 
be  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Mission.  There  is  therefore  no  question  of 
abrogation  of  the  Agreement  of  February  11, 1945. 

Regarding  the  statement  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment completed  in  good  time  the  repatriation 
of  American  citizens,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
aware  of  this  Government's  profound  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  of  the  repatriation  of 
American  citizens  within  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  as  a  result  of  the  many  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  Minister  by  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Moscow  to  which  no  ade- 
quate response  has  been  made. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  in- 
acceptable  remarks  contained  in  the  Minister's 
note  under  reference  which  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  illegal  activities  of  groups  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  have  been  permitted  to  exist 
by  American  military  authorities  and  that  persons 
desirous  of  returning  to  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so. 

The  American  occupation  authorities  have  im- 
plemented in  every  feasible  way  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  of 
February  12, 1946,  including  paragraph  C II  which 
states  in  part,  "No  refugees  or  displaced  persons 
who  have  finally  and  definitely,  in  complete  free- 
dom, and  after  receiving  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  including  adequate  information  from  the 
Governments  of  their  countries  of  origin,  ex- 
pressed valid  objection  to  returning  to  their  coun- 
tries of  origin  and  who  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  D  below,  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  their  country  of  origin  .  .  ." 
as  well  as  the  resolution  of  November  17,  1947. 
Persons  who  come  within  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
vision cited,  of  course,  cannot  legitimately  be 
considered  potential  repatriates. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  results  achieved  in  re- 
cent months  by  the  Soviet  Repatriation  Mission  in 
Germany  that  the  great  bulk  of  its  work  has  been 
completed.  During  the  three  months  ending  Oc- 
tober 31, 1948,  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Repatria- 
tion Mission  resulted  in  repatriation  of  persons 
from  the  American  zone  of  occupation  at  an 
average  rate  of  only  thirty-four  per  month.  In 
the  three  months  ending  January  31, 1949,  the  rate 
had  fallen  further  to  less  then  nine  persons  per 
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month.  It  is  obvious  that  such  limited  repatria- 
tion activities  can  be  arranged  adequately  by  the 
existing  Soviet  Military  Mission.  The  latter  will 
continue  to  receive  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
American  military  authorities  in  achieving  the 
voluntary  repatriation  of  Soviet  citizens  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreements  mentioned  above 


as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  April  23,  1947. 

This  Government  therefore  reaffirms  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  his  communication  of  January  1,  1949, 
and  requests  that  personnel  of  the  Soviet  Repatria- 
tion Mission  be  withdrawn  forthwith. 


Our  World  Information  Program 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


It  is  always  a  gratifying  experience  for  me  to 
speak  to  students  from  foreign  countries.  I  am 
especially  glad  to  meet  with  you  who  have  come 
from  the  countries  associated  with  us  in  the  great- 
est experiment  in  voluntary  material  cooperation 
the  world  has  ever  known — the  economic  re- 
covery program. 

Before  coming  to  the  United  States,  each  of 
you  had  naturally  formed  a  preconception  of  what 
the  United  States  would  be  like.  You  have  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  supplement  those  pictures 
of  the  imagination  by  photographs  taken  by  your 
own  eyes  and  developed  in  your  own  minds. 

Nothing  can  erase  the  impressions  which  have 
now  been  fixed  in  your  memories  by  the  things 
which  you  yourself  have  seen  here,  the  people  to 
whom  you  have  talked,  and  the  experiences  which 
you  have  had  here  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  10  weeks. 

You  will  be  asked,  when  you  return  to  your 
homes,  whether  America  was  as  you  had  expected 
to  find  it — whether  it  was,  on  the  whole,  less  in- 
teresting that  you  had  thought,  or  more  so,  whether 
the  buildings  were  less  tall,  the  houses  more  hot, 
or  the  traffic  less  jammed  than  you  had  imagined. 

Some  of  you  may  be  asked  whether  you  saw 
any  gangsters,  or  cowboys,  or  Indians,  or  Holly- 
wood stars,  or  perhaps  any  atomic  bombs.  Others 
will  be  asked  about  economic  conditions — about 
the  great  strikes  which,  according  to  Radio  Mos- 
cow, are  crippling  American  industry,  or  the  un- 
employed who  are  reportedly  in  evidence  on  every 
hand.  You  may  be  asked  whether  a  business  de- 
pression has  started,  or  is  likely  to  start,  whether 
the  Tennessee  Valley  development  is  a  success, 
and  a  host  of  other  difficult  subjects  on  which  you 
may  or  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
form yourselves. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  asked  whether  you 
consider  it  true,  as  the  Communists  both  inside  the 
United  States  and  outside  allege,  that  the  United 

1  Address  made  before  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Student  Forum,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  5,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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States  is  preparing  for  an  aggressive  war  and  is 
determined  to  subject  the  world  to  its  domination. 

But  most  frequently  you  will  be  asked  about 
the  American  people,  what  they  are  like  in  their 
homes,  how  they  act,  whether  they  have  any  in- 
terest other  than  in  making  and  spending  money, 
how  Negroes  are  treated,  whether  the  young  people 
are  well-mannered,  whether  you  saw  any  people 
who  were  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  what  your  answers  will 
be.  Probably  no  two  of  you  will  answer  entirely 
alike.  It  is  quite  probable  that  all  of  your  answers 
will  not  be  favorable  to  the  American  scene.  You 
will  have  found  some  aspects  of  our  life  which  did 
not  please  you.  Perhaps  even  some  of  you  may 
leave  the  United  States  with  a  less  favorable  im- 
pression than  you  had  when  you  arrived.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  true,  but  some  visitors  who  come 
to  the  United  States,  in  all  genuineness,  would 
have  thought  better  of  this  country  if  they  had 
never  actually  visited  our  shores  and  had  retained 
instead  the  image  which  they  had  gained  from 
fancy  rather  than  fact. 

This  is  a  risk  that  is  always  run  by  any  exchange 
of  visits.  There  are  a  few  people,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  elsewhere,  who  consider  visits 
to  foreign  countries  a  liability  rather  than  ar 
asset  on  the  grounds  that  such  visits  are  likely  tc 
create  more  ill  will  and  misunderstanding  thai 
otherwise. 

There  is  no  denying  that  misunderstandings  dc 
arise  from  foreign  visits.  This  is  a  calculated  risl 
that  has  to  be  taken.  But  we  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  best  means  of  creating  real  under- 
standing and  sympathy  among  human  beings,  par- 
ticularly among  students  who  want  to  learn,  is 
for  them  to  know  and  to  talk  to  each  other.  Prim- 
itive medicine  men  discovered,  long  before  th( 
modern  psychologists  did,  that  people  are  likelj 
to  fear  the  unknown,  and  that  their  fears  can  be 
played  upon  by  leaders  who  wish  to  keep  then 
enslaved.  Before  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
western   seas   were   unknown   and   consequently 
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feared  and  distrusted.  The  sailors  of  Europe  be- 
lieved that  if  they  sailed  west  they  would  encounter 
fierce  monsters  of  the  sea,  or  a  roaring  waterfall 
which  would  precipitate  them  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  perhaps  a  swift  current  funneling  into 
the  mouth  of  Hades.  Columbus  dispelled  these 
imaginary  fears  by  a  visit.  Whether  Columbus 
liked  what  he  saw  is  unimportant.  The  point  is 
that,  after  his  visit,  no  propagandist  could  make 
him  or  his  sailors  accept  those  old  stories  about 
dragons  and  waterfalls. 

You,  I  am  confident,  are  among  the  group  which 
came  here  with  an  intense  desire  to  learn  as  much 
as  you  could  about  the  United  States.  You  are 
students  who  have  been  selected  for  your  outstand- 
ing qualifications.  I  know  that  you  have  been 
penetrating  observers  of  the  American  scene,  and 
we  welcome  your  visit  for  that  very  reason.  At 
least  you  can  no  longer  be  fooled  by  most  of  the 
stories  about  us  which  the  medicine  men  of  Mos- 
cow are  telling  in  order  to  keep  the  Russian  people 
in  bondage. 

I  hope  you  have  not  felt  that  you  have  been 
shielded  from  any  segments  of  American  life 
which  you  may  have  desired  to  investigate  while 
you  have  been  here. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are  proud  of  every 
detail  of  our  society.  We  make  no  claim  of  hav- 
ing achieved  a  perfect  existence.  But  we  have 
no  desire  to  seclude  our  way  of  life  from  view  or 
to  prevent  investigation.  Quite  the  contrary. 
And  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  present  our- 
selves to  the  world  as  we  are.  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  our  society,  and  it  is  this  sense 
of  striving  and  of  accomplishment  which,  above 
all  else,  we  hope  you  will  recall  from  your  visit 
with  us. 

Whenever  there  is  no  way  to  achieve  improve- 
ment except  by  armed  revolt,  the  cry  of  the  revo- 
lutionist inevitably  arises.  Any  society  which  be- 
comes static  invites  its  populace  to  resort  to  force- 
ful measures.  Means  for  peaceful  change, 
through  open,  public  debate,  without  censorship, 
through  honest  and  free  elections,  are  necessary 
in  any  society  which  wishes  to  avoid  a  fiercer 
conflict. 

The  various  strata  of  society  must  remain  flex- 
ible. When  office  boys  no  longer  become  presi- 
dents of  great  corporations  in  the  United  States 
or  the  sons  of  tenant  farmers  aspire  to  the  White 
House,  you  should  begin  to  worry  about  this  coun- 
try. But  as  long  as  immigrant  boys  such  as  David 
Sarnoff  and  David  Dubinsky  from  Russia,  and 
Spyros  Skouras  from  Greece,  can  arrive  in  this 
country  without  any  knowledge  of  English  and 
rise  to  the  highest  position  in  management  and 
labor,  when  Bill  O'Dwyer  can  come  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  20  and  rise  to  be  the  mayor  of  this 
great  city,  we  do  not  need  to  be  alarmed  that  our 
society  has  become  static  or  that  the  principles 
of  our  American  democracy  are  running  out. 
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I  am  especially  hopeful  that  you  have  been  able 
to  obtain  an  appreciation  for  this  outstanding  fact 
in  American  life. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor  here.  A  delegate  from  Eastern  Europe 
recently  demanded  in  the  Security  Council  that 
the  exploitation  of  labor  be  investigated  inside 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  management 
may  exploit  labor,  but  the  greatest  exploiter  of 
labor  is  a  government  bureaucracy  which  has  be- 
come all-powerful  and  can  use  its  police  to  force 
labor  to  comply.  The  only  safeguard  against  the 
exploitation  of  labor  must  always  be  the  ability 
of  labor  to  protect  itself  against  either  manage- 
ment or  bureaucracy.  Labor  has  this  power  in 
the  United  States  through  our  great  free  trade- 
unions,  which  are  constantly  expanding  their 
membership. 

The  medicine  men  of  Moscow,  as  Jim  Carey, 
CIO,  told  me  yesterday,  picture  labor  in  the 
United  States  as  a  helpless  body,  ground  under  the 
heels  of  Wall  Street.  I  hope  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  that  this  is  a  wholly  imaginary 
picture  of  the  Western  world. 

As  regards  the  demand  for  investigation  of  our 
labor  conditions,  there  are  today  more  foreign 
journalists  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  coun- 
try of  the  world.  They  travel  about  the  country 
wherever  they  wish,  without  police  permit  or  even 
identity  cards.  They  are  free  to  investigate  labor 
conditions  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  are  doing 
so  every  day. 

But  even  more  important,  they  are  entirely  free 
to  write  any  articles  they  wish  and  to  send  them 
out  without  any  censorship  or  official  restriction. 
We  are  anxious  for  labor  and  all  other  social 
conditions  in  this  country  to  remain  an  open  book. 
I  hope  you  have  become  genuinely  convinced  of 
this  fact. 

Some  of  you  or  your  parents  may  not  agree  with 
the  free  enterprise  or  capitalistic  economic  system 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  production  of  wealth.  You  may  feel,  for 
example,  that  government  ownership  of  coal  mines 
or  steel  mills,  of  banks  or  transportation  facilities, 
is  preferable  in  your  own  economy. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  over  that  point, 
nor  shall  we  try  to  convert  you.  Our  system  serves 
us  well,  and  has  enabled  us  to  support  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  your  own 
countries.  We  are  naturally  pleased  with  what 
our  own  system  has  accomplished,  and  many 
Americans  are  inclined  to  think  that  Europe 
would  be  less  dependent  on  outside  help  if  it  fol- 
lowed our  system  somewhat  more  closely.  Moscow 
says  we  are  trying  to  force  our  economic  system 
on  everyone  else.  Again,  I  say,  the  picture  is  sim- 
ply not  true.  We  are  not  concerned  with  your 
system  of  land  tenure,  for.  instance,  or  any  other 
economic  experiment  which  you  may  freely  elect 
to  try. 
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If  you  can  find  a  way,  under  your  various  sys- 
tems of  economics,  to  make  a  better  mousetrap,  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door. 

While  your  choice  of  an  economic  system  is  your 
own  affair,  there  is  one  field  in  which  neither  you 
nor  we  can  afford  to  engage  in  any  experiments. 
Every  individual  citizen  must  be  allowed  to  think 
for  himself  and  to  express  himself  freely.  Op- 
position parties  must  be  tolerated,  and  no  eco- 
nomic or  any  other  system  must  be  imposed  by 
force.  We  must  be  solidly  united  on  these  prin- 
ciples, and  must  unite  all  free  peoples  in  a  de- 
termination to  retain  their  liberties. 

The  police  state,  which  breeds  aggression,  must 
be  outlawed.  Individuals  must  be  freed  from  the 
fear  of  invasion  by  their  own  government  in  their 
private  lives,  and  nations  must  be  freed  from  the 
fear  of  invasion  by  outside  armies.  These  two 
goals  go  hand  in  hand. 

International  joint  action,  by  free  nations  acting 
together,  can  rid  the  world  of  armed  aggression. 
But  the  citizens  of  each  state  must  be  the  first 
line  of  defense  of  their  own  liberties. 


If  through  your  visit  to  the  United  States  you 
have  gained  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  necessity 
for  each  individual  to  insist  upon  respect  for  his 
own  personality,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  totalitarian  system,  you  will  have  been  amply 
rewarded  for  your  trouble,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  made  pos- 
sible this  excellent  exchange,  will  feel  amply  re- 
paid. 

The  purpose  of  our  international  information 
program  is  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  all  the  world.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  for  as  many  people  of  other  nations  as 
possible  to  come  to  the  United  States,  as  you  have 
done,  and  see  for  themselves.  This  serves  a  double 
purpose.  It  enables  you  to  judge  whether  the  less 
flattering  pictures  of  our  society  painted  by  others 
are  correct.  But  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  it 
enables  you  to  judge  whether  the  pictures  we  paint 
of  ourselves  are  true.  As  long  as  we  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  goal  of  truth,  we  have  few 
worries  about  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  ideas. 
We  shall  win. 


Achievements  of  Military  Government  in  1948 


STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  LUCIUS  D.  CLAY' 
U.S.  Military  Governor 


Note:  At  the  first  Staff  Conference  in  1949  the 
Military  Governor  reviewed  the  accomplishments 
of  Military  Government  during  19^8-  The  high- 
lights of  this  summary  are  given  below: 

I  think  it  wise  to  take  stock  briefly  of  the  past 
year  in  approaching  a  new  year.  I  think  in  look- 
ing back  on  1948  we  can  look  back  on  it  as  a  year 
of  material  progress,  and  I  think  we  can  take  con- 
siderable satisfaction  in  the  state  of  affairs.  We 
have  made  some  mistakes,  of  course,  and  every- 
thing has  not  gone  the  way  we  wanted  it  •  but,  as 
we  look  back,  it  has  been  a  year  of  considerable 
progress. 

In  the  legal  field  we  have  turned  over  increasing 
responsibility  to  the  German  courts.  We  have 
completed  all  of  our  war  trials.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  much  better  system  of  justice  for  our  own 
people  and  for  Allied  Nationals  in  Germany  who 
come  before  our  courts.  The  system  was  put  in 
effect  during  the  past  year;  it  is  working,  and 
I  think  all  three  of  these  achievements  are  some- 
thing in  which  we  can  take  considerable  pride. 

'From  Monthly  Repori  of  the  Military  Governor,  Office 
of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.),  December 
1948,  No.  42,  pp.  1-3. 
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In  the  economic  field  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
reason  to  complain  over  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  year.  As  you  know,  our  produc- 
tion increased  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
almost  by  50  percent  in  every  field.  The  output  of 
the  German  factories  today  is  much  larger  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  It  is  evident  from  the  spirit  and 
the  appearance  of  the  people  you  see  on  the  streets 
that  no  better  progress  has  been  made  than  in  the 
supply  of  food,  which  is  a  result  of  a  very  bounti- 
ful agricultural  year.  Here  proper  planning  has 
made  for  a  wide  variety  of  especially  valuable 
food  crops,  and  with  these  products,  augmented 
by  American  generosity,  we  have  now  raised  the 
standard  of  living  to  one  in  which  the  German 
people  have  enough  to  eat.  In  this  accomplish- 
ment alone  we  have  brought  back  a  real  hope  for 
the  future  among  the  forty-odd  million  people  in 
the  Bizonal  Area.  We  have  turned  increasing  re- 
sponsibility over  to  the  Germans  in  the  economic 
field,  particularly  in  respect  to  foreign  trade. 
Measures  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  year  will  not 
be  felt  for  several  months,  but  all  of  us  are  con- 
fident that  release  from  restrictions  on  foreign 
trade  will  result  in  greater  initiative  on  the  part  of 
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Germans  and  in  increasing  export  and  import 
trading. 

In  the  railroad  field,  in  contrast  to  a  year  ago, 
we  have  met  all  our  needs  that  were  essential,  in- 
cluding the  important  ones  of  moving  coal  and 
the  harvest.  We  have  new  freight  cars  coming 
out  in  Germany  and  being  imported  from  neigh- 
boring countries.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  our 
transportation  situation  has  caught  up  with  the 
general  economic  picture.  It  is  no  longer  a  bottle- 
neck ;  it  is  now  almost  entirely  a  German  internal 
problem  in  German  hands. 

In  the  communications  field,  German  communi- 
cations internally  are  so  nearly  normal  that  con- 
trol has  almost  completely  passed  back  to  German 
hands.  As  to  the  external  communications  field, 
I  hope  that,  with  the  establishment  of  a  German 
government,  we  will  be  able  to  transfer  to  the 
Germans  the  responsibility  which  we  still  exercise. 

In  the  educational  field  a  positive  accomplish- 
ment is  that  we  have  secured  free  tuition  laws. 
We  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  school  reform  re- 
sults that  we  could,  by  order,  have  placed  upon 
the  German  states.  We  have  always  felt  that  such 
an  order  would  be  a  mistake  and  that  a  reform  so 
accomplished  would  not  endure.  Whether  we 
were  right  in  that  or  not  is  something  that  time 
alone  will  tell;  however,  an  inspirational  cam- 
paign at  the  grass  roots,  among  school  teachers 
and  other  interested  persons,  and  particularly 
among  parents,  has  aroused  a  wide  measure  of 
popular  interest  in  the  school  reforms  that  we 
believe  in ;  and  I  for  one  have  hopes  that,  in  the 
new  year,  we  will  see  adopted  by  popular  desire 
reforms  in  the  German  school  system.  This  will 
show  that  in  the  past  year  we  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  one  of  the  most  basic  reforms  in  our 
scheme  of  objectives. 

In  the  field  of  civil  affairs  we  have  seen  the 
German  state  governments  improve  rapidly.  I 
think  we  might  say  that  the  state  governments 
here  as  of  today  compare  quite  favorably  with 
state  governments  at  home  in  their  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  several  states.  The  Bi- 
zonal Economic  Council  has  taken  a  large  measure 
of  legislative  responsibility.  We  are  behind 
schedule  on  the  Basic  Law  and  the  Occupation 
Statute  due  to  a  number  of  factors  beyond  our 
control.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the  Parliamentary 
Council  is  meeting  and  is  preparing  the  Basic  Law, 
and  the  Occupation  Statute  has  reached  a  govern- 
mental level  where,  we  hope,  it  can  be  resolved  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  programs  of  Military 
Government  has  been  the  exchange  program  to 
give  Germans  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  observe  and  see  how  we  conduct  our 
civil,  educational,  and  other  afFairs  in  the  United 
States.  An  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  has  been 
established  which  will  provide  a  forum  before 
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which  good  governmental  methods  can  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Germans, 

In  the  field  of  public  safety  we  witnessed  com- 
pletion of  the  denazification  program,  which,  as 
everybody  here  knows,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
grams of  its  type  carried  out  in  the  world.  Many 
people  say  it  was  a  failure.  I  think  history  will 
prove  that  letting  the  Germans  handle  this  affair 
themselves  will  carry  with  it  very  far-reaching 
effects,  and  that  we  may  count  on  the  denazifica- 
tion measures  to  keep  out  of  office  for  a  long  time 
the  really  bad  Nazis  so  that  other  leadership  can 
develop,  and  that  if  the  Nazis  try  to  come  back, 
it  will  be  too  late.  In  addition,  we  have  trans- 
ferred increasing  police  responsibility  to  the  Ger- 
man police.  We  have  removed  the  Constabulary 
from  patrol  duties.  While  all  of  this  was  being 
done  there  has  been  a  sizable  decrease  in  the  crime 
rate. 

In  respect  to  the  displaced  persons'  program  and 
the  stimulation  of  people  at  home  to  find  places 
for  them,  we  are  finally  moving  these  people  to 
places  where  their  future  is  brighter. 

In  property  control  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  both  external  restitution  and  in  the  field 
of  reparations.  As  for  restitution  of  property 
taken  away  from  persecutees,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  unfolding ;  however,  the  basic  law  is  enacted 
and  the  administrative  machinery  has  been  es- 
tablished to  see  that  this  restitution  of  property 
is  carried  out  under  a  rule  of  law. 

Basically  our  deconcentration  of  property  has 
been  completed  in  the  legal  sense  in  that  the  great 
I.  G.  Farben  property  has  been  broken  up  and  the 
parts  are  already  being  operated  as  individual 
properties ;  also  we  have  enacted  the  steel  and 
coal  reorganization  law.  These  and  other  meas- 
ures practically  completed,  from  the  legal  stand- 
point, the  deconcentration  program.  Obviously, 
reorganization  under  these  laws  will  require  many 
months.  Decartelization  has  been  written  into  a 
law  which  we  hope  to  have  translated  into  a  Ger- 
man law.  It  will  always  be  violated,  and  it  is 
simply  a  problem  now  of  finding  and  punishing 
those  who  break  the  law. 

In  the  trade  Union  field  I  think  the  greatest  com- 
pliment perhaps  that  has  been  offered  to  us  as  to 
our  success  in  rebuilding  the  trade  unions  is  the 
freedom  and  courage  with  which  they  attack  us. 
That  to  me  proves  that  we  have  revived  strong 
healthy  trade  unions  that  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
While  I  can't  say  that  I  enjoy  being  attacked,  I 
enjoy  a  situation  in  Germany  whereby  people  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  to  attack.  I  think  that 
is  a  greater  progress  than  the  trade  union  leaders, 
or  we  in  our  irritation,  realize. 

In  the  vitally  important  field  of  disarmament 
we  have  completed  a  demilitarization  program  and 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  that  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  military  security  board 
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which  will  insure  that  remilitarization  in  Ger- 
many is  impossible. 

In  the  field  of  information  services  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  passage  of  legislation  that 
guarantees  a  free  radio  and  which  permits  the 
return  of  radio  to  the  Germans.  We  hope  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  press ;  and,  while  it  is  a 
slow  operation,  I  am  sure  that  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  and  that  we  will  have  very  soon  a  truly 
free  press  in  Germany.  I  assume  with  it  we  will 
have  the  danger  of  a  rise  of  an  aggressive  anti- 
Military  Government  press,  perhaps  even  an  anti- 
democratic press.  I  think  we  can  face  that  danger. 
I  don't  think  we  can  hope  to  have  a  free  and 
democratic  press  until  it  has  opposition.  Many 
are  worried  at  home  that  our  press  laws  allow  such 
competition.  I  think  that,  if  we  are  afraid  a  free 
press  can't  survive,  it  shows  a  fear  that  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  basic  American  concept. 

In  the  financial  field  we  have  made  great  prog- 
ress during  the  year.  Of  course,  the  outstanding 
feature  was  currency  reform  which,  drastic  as  it 
was,  started  the  wheels  of  recovery  and  made 
money  an  incentive  again;  it  has  played  a  very 
major  part  in  the  recovery  which  is  taking  place. 
With  it,  of  course,  due  to  a  shortage  of  goods,  has 
come  the  threat  of  inflation.  I  think  that,  both 
in  the  financial  and  over-all  economic  field  in  the 
forthcoming  year,  the  greatest  single  threat  to  re- 
covery is  that  of  inflation.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  control  it,  but  not  with  the  kind  of 
control  of  inflation  that  is  a  deterrent  to  pro- 
duction. Timing  of  measures  is  most  important, 
but  it  is  also  a  difficult  thing  to  determine.  We  do 
have  the  machinery  set  up  to  watch  inflationary 
trends;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that,  if  they 
develop  as  a  serious  threat  in  the  coming  year, 
we  can  cope  with  the  situation. 

During  the  past  year,  unfortunately,  quadri- 
partite relations  were  broken  up,  and  we  experi- 
enced the  blockade  of  Berlin.  It  was  something 
out  of  our  control.  As  a  result  of  the  airlift  we 
have  prevented  the  blockade  from  becoming  suc- 
cessful in  fact. 

All  in  all,  we  can  look  back  on  the  last  year  at 
these  accomplishments  which  have  been  made 
possible  by  a  Military  Government  force  which, 
during  the  year,  has  been  reduced  in  number  by 
over  one  thousand.  I  think,  if  you  sum  it  all  up, 
it  paints  a  pretty  good  picture. 

Procedures  of  Allied  Tripartite 
Customs  Committee  in  Germany 

Official  Communique 

[Released  to  the  press  by  OMGUS  February  16] 

The  following  Tripartite  release  was  issued  in 
Frankfurt  on  16  February  1949 : 

1.  At  a  meeting  on  16  February  1949  in  Frank- 
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furt,  the  Military  Governors  of  the  United  King- 
dom, French  and  U.S.  Zones  took  a  number  of 
decisions  designed  to  obtain  a  uniformity  of  cus- 
toms procedure  throughout  their  zones  and  to 
bring  under  control  the  illegal  traffic  taking  place 
across  the  frontiers. 

2.  The  Military  Governors  had  already  set  up 
an  Allied  Tripartite  Customs  Committee  to  study 
these  questions  and  this  Tripartite  Committee  is 
to  have  a  counterpart  German  Committee,  to  be 
known  as  the  "German  Trizonal  Customs  Com- 
mittee." This  German  Trizonal  Customs  Com- 
mittee will  coordinate  regulations  and  direc- 
tives of  the  Bizonal  Customs  Leitstelle  and  the 
customs  administration  of  the  French  Zone  and 
issue  them  after  approval  by  the  Allied  Tripartite 
Customs  Committee. 

3.  The  Allied  Tripartite  Customs  Committee 
will  also  have  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
implementation  of  the  following  additional  deci- 
sions through  normal  military  government  chan- 
nels: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  uniform  and  simpli- 
fied licensing  procedures  for  commercial,  non- 
commercial and  occupation  forces  exports  and 
imports. 

(2)  Participation  of  the  French  Zone  in  the 
teletype  co-ordination  of  international  road  ship- 
ments passing  through  the  three  zones  and  the 
extension  of  the  French  Zone  teletype  system  to 
connect  with  the  Bizonal  network. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  bonding  procedure 
for  international  transit  traffic  and  revision  of 
the  exit  clearing  certificate  procedure. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  Tripartite  Customs 
Liaison  Inspectorate  composed  of  Allied  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  zones,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  customs  procedure  and  reporting 
cases  of  lack  of  uniformity. 

(5)  Customs  control  of  occupation  personnel  by 
Allied  authorities  at  authorized  border  crossing 
points. 

(6)  An  increase  in  German  customs  personnel, 
particularly  the  Zollgrenzschutz. 

(7)  Adoption  of  a  uniform  procedure  in  the 
three  zones  for  control  of  currency  at  the  frontier. 

Research  and  Teaching  Opportunities 
in  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

Opportunities  for  23  American  citizens  to  under- 
take research  or  serve  as  visiting  professors  and 
secondary  teachers  in  Greece  were  announced  by 
the  Department  of  State  on  March  1. 

The  awards  will  be  made,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Fulbright  Act,  in  Greek  drachmas.  Grants 
for  research  and  teaching  under  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram ordinarily  cover  round-trip  transportation 
for  the  grantee,  a  stipend,  a  living  and  quarters 
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allowance,  and  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  books  and  equipment. 

The  awards  announced  include  a  visiting  pro- 
fessorship in  American  civilization  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  Athens  and  two  visiting  professorships 
in  unspecified  fields  at  the  University  of  Salonika. 
Final  selection  of  candidates  for  the  visiting  pro- 
fessorships will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  personal 
qualifications  of  the  applicants  and  also,  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  University  of  Salonika, 
upon  the  appropriateness  to  Greek  needs  of  the 
fields  of  specialization  offered. 

Eight  awards  were  also  announced  for  research 
in  such  fields  as  ancient,  medieval,  or  modern 
Greek  history,  Greek  literature,  philology,  or  ar- 
cheology under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Facilities 
for  research  available  to  American  scholars  in- 
clude access  to  the  collections  of  the  Gennadius 
Library.  Final  selection  of  candidates  will  be 
based  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cants, the  merit  of  their  research  projects,  and 
the  facilities  available  in  Greece  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  assignments. 

Twelve  grants  are  also  available  for  American 
citizens  to  teach  English,  natural  sciences,  music, 
physical  education,  hygiene,  and  other  subjects  in 
American-sponsored  secondary  schools  and  junior 
colleges  in  Greece.  Institutions  included  are 
Athens  and  Pierce  Colleges  in  Athens  and  the 
American  Farm  School  and  Anatolia  College  at 
Salonika.  The  language  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  English.  An  award  is  also  offered  for 
a  teacher  in  social  group  work  to  serve  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  training  center  in  Athens.  A  fluent 
knowledge  of  modern  Greek  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  this  assignment. 

In  addition  to  the  openings  listed  above,  there 
are  opportunities,  announced  previously  by  the 
Department,  for  12  American  graduate  students 
to  study  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens  or  under  its  sponsorship. 
Awards  to  students  ordinarily  include  round-trip 
transportation,  maintenance  allowance,  tuition, 
and  allowance  for  purchase  of  necessary  books  or 
equipment.  Possible  fields  of  study  are  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  Greek  historical,  literary, 
and  linguistic  studies,  as  well  as  archeology. 

Candidates  for  all  grants  will  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.  Veterans  will 
be  given  preference  provided  their  other  qualifi- 
cations are  equal  to  those  of  other  candidates. 
Persons  receiving  awards  will  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  Greece  for  one  academic  year. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  Public  Law  584 
(79th  Congress),  the  Fulbright  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  acquired  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs 
of    educational    exchange    with    other    nations. 

Persons   interested   in   the    opportunities   an- 
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nounced  above  for  professors,  research,  and 
secondary-school  or  junior-college  teachers  may 
obtain  additional  information  and  application 
forms  from  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated 
Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  possibilities 
for  study  in  Greece  should  make  application  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

General  Carter  To  Aid  With  Military 
Assistance  Programs 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  5  announced 
the  assignment  of  Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  S.  Carter  to 
assist  Ambassador  Lewis  W.  Douglas  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Ambassador's  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  development  and  coordination 
of  military-assistance  programs.  While  in  this 
capacity  General  Carter  will  serve  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Minister. 

General  Carter  has  been  detailed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  past  three  years.  From 
March  1946  to  January  1947  he  was  special  repre- 
sentative in  Washington  for  General  Marshall, 
when  he  was  on  his  China  mission.  From  January 
1947  to  date  he  has  been  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  remaining  with  Secretary 
Acheson  in  that  assignment  upon  the  retirement 
of  Secretary  Marshall. 

Case  of  Slain  Correspondent 
To  Be  Tried  in  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Salonika, 
Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  reports  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  Salonika  gave  the  following  statement  to 
the  United  States  Consulate  on  February  16 : 

"The  investigations  concerning  the  connection 
of  Stachtopoulos  and  his  mother  in  the  murder  of 
George  Polk  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
case  will  be  tried  most  certainly  by  the  end  of 
March  or  the  first  days  of  April.1  The  date  of  the 
trial  could  be  earlier  but  the  delay  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  granting  to  both  of  the  Stachtopoulos, 
all  means  for  their  defense,  including  appeals  for 
a  stay  of  the  findings  to  be  issued  by  the  Court 
of  Misdemeanor  of  Salonika,  before  the  Council 
of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Salonika, 
as  well  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Athens.  This  procedure  requires  dates  and  times 
in  accordance  with  the  law." 

Mr.  Gibson  reported  further  that  legal  proce- 
dure was  started  on  February  16  in  the  courts  in 
order  that  trial  can  be  held  as  stated. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  30,  1948,  p.  713 ;  and  June  6,  1948, 
p.  748. 
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Swedish  Technicians  To  Visit  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  February  10] 

Twelve  Swedish  trade-unionists  will  arrive  in 
the  United  States  early  in  March  to  study  Ameri- 
can production  methods.  They  will  come  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration's  Technical  Assistance  Project. 

Chairman  of  the  delegation  will  be  Axel  Strand 
of  the  Swedish  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
From  the  Federation  of  Factory  Workers  will 
come  its  treasurer  Karl  Lindell  and  Evald  Johans- 
son, chairman  of  the  United  Organizations  of  Coal 
and  Clay  Miners.  Edward  Mattson,  chairman  of 
the  Federation  of  Mining  Industry  Workers,  will 
represent  that  organization. 

From  the  Federation  of  Metal  Industry  Work- 
ers will  come  Arne  Geijer,  chairman;  Holger 
Olsson,  vice  chairman  in  the  Workshop  Club  of  the 
SKF ;  and  Erik  Ostrand,  chairman  of  the  Avesta 
Section  of  the  Federation.  The  Federation  of 
Paper  Industry  Workers  will  send  its  secretary, 
J.  V.  Kunblad,  and  member  Birger  Ohqvist. 
The  Federation  of  Transport  Workers  will  be  rep- 
resented by  chairman  Ragner  Helgesson  and  Sture 
Linblad,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Trade 
Union  of  the  Stockholm  Longshoremen. 

The  Swedish  trade-unionists  will  arrive  by  air 
and  spend  about  a  month  in  this  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  studying  production  techniques  and  meth- 
ods they  will  meet  with  leaders  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  Government  officials,  and  Ameri- 
can workers  in  the  towns  they  visit. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  of  the  Eca's  Technical 
Assistance  Projects  to  get  under  way.  The  first 
was  the  Norwegian,  followed  closely  by  the  Dan- 
ish delegation,  which  arrived  this  week.  The  third 
will  be  the  British  teams,  which  will  begin  to  arrive 
late  in  February. 

Danish  Technicians  Visit  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  February  14] 

A  Danish  delegation  of  management  technicians 
and  workers,  the  first  management-labor  teams  to 
come  to  America  to  study  production  "know-how" 
for  use  in  the  Danish  recovery  program,  arrived  in 
Washington  February  13  and  met  with  Eca  Ad- 
ministrator Paul  G.  Hoffman. 

They  remained  in  Washington  until  February 
18,  meeting  with  Eca  and  other  Government 
officials  and  with  labor  representatives.  Later  the 
20-man  group,  consisting  of  four  5-man  teams,  will 
visit  and  remain  for  several  weeks  at  industrial 
plants  in  a  number  of  American  cities.  Their  itin- 
erary is  now  being  completed.  The  group  repre- 
sents the  Danish  steel,  meat-packing,  shipbuilding, 
and  machinery-manufacturing  industries. 

While  in  Washington  the  group,  in  addition  to 
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Eca  meetings,  conferred  with  officials,  consultants, 
instructors  and  workers  in : 

State,  Labor,  and  Commerce  Departments.  The  group 
of  which  Jorgen  Skov  has  been  made  chairman,  wants  to 
appraise  American  living  standards  in  terms  of  what  an 
hour's  labor  will  buy,  and  to  study  U.S.  Government  fact- 
rinding  facilities  which  are  said  to  have  no  counterpart  in 
Europe. 

Experimental  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md.  Cattle-breeding, 
dairying,  and  meat  processing  are  of  prime  economic 
interest  to  Denmark. 

Naval  Experimental  Station,  Carderrock,  Md.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  European  shipbuilding,  Denmark  has  a 
practical  interest  in  ship  design  and  latest  developments 
in  ocean  transportation  and  navigation. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.  The  grouj 
will  visit  vocational  training  classes,  laboratories,  machine 
shops,  and  other  points  of  special  interest. 

The  four  industry  teams  met  in  New  York  witr. 
consultants  from  like  industries  in  the  Unitec 
States  to  discuss  plans  for  their  studies  while  ir 
this  country. 

Italy  Issues  Marshall  Plan  Postage  Stamps 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Economi 
Cooperation  Administration  February  12 

A  series  of  Italian  "Marshall  Plan"  postage 
stamps  will  be  printed  for  use  in  Italy,  the  Eco 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  was  advisee 
on  February  12. 

The  information  was  sent  by  Italian  Foreigi 
Minister  Sforza  to  James  C.  Zellerbach,  Chief  o: 
the  Eca  Mission  to  Italy,  who  is  now  in  Washing 
ton. 

"I  hope,"  wrote  Count  Sforza,  "that  this  ste] 
by  the  Italian  Government  will  be  followed  fr 
other  European  recovery  countries.  We  are  com 
municating  our  proposal  through  the  Organiza 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  Sue! 
stamps  will  spread  knowledge  of  Erp  in  Europe 
They  will  also  serve  as  a  symbol  of  appreciatioi 
by  European  countries  of  the  contributions  whicl 
the  United  States  is  making  for  European  eco 
nomic  recovery." 

Letters  of  Credence 

Union  of  South  Africa 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Unio: 
of  South  Africa,  H.  T.  Andrews,  presented  his  ere 
dentials  to  the  President  on  March  3.  For  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President' 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  12 
of  March  3,  1949. 

Saudi  Arabia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Saud 
Arabia,  Sheikh  Asad  Al-Faqih,  presented  his  ere 
dentials  to  the  President  on  March  4.  For  text 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President' 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  122  o 
March  4,  1949. 
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Recommendation  for  Continuing  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  21] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  accompanying  draft  legis- 
lation to  make  possible  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  cooperative  programs  in  public 
health,  sanitation,  education  and  agriculture  that 
this  Government  is  carrying  on,  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  in  partner- 
ship with  the  governments  of  other  American 
republics.1 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  are  drawing  the 
American  republics  together  in  an  increasingly 
close  community  of  neighbors.  It  is  a  basic  and 
enduring  purpose  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  play  the  part  of  the  good  neighbor 
in  that  community. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  American  re- 
publics have  repeatedly  proclaimed  their  common 
purpose  to  promote  by  cooperative  action  their 
economic,  social  and  cultural  development,  and  to 
work  with  one  another  to  achieve  just  and  decent 
living  conditions  for  all  their  peoples.  The 
United  States  has  given  tangible  proof  of  its  de- 
sire to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  these  aims 
by  assisting  its  neighbor  republics  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  basic  economies.  Our  relations  have 
constituted  friendly,  constructive  and  effective 
partnerships  which  it  is  our  aim  to  extend  and 
strengthen. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1942,  this  Government 
has,  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs and  its  predecessor  agencies,  entered  into 
bilateral  arrangements  with  the  governments  of 
other  American  republics  under  which  we  have 
worked  with  them  on  programs  in  public  health, 
sanitation,  agriculture,  education  and  related 
fields — programs  designed  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  economies  of  the  cooperating  re- 
publics. The  present  Institute  of  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  as  a 
wholly-owned  Government  corporation  in  an  Act 
approved  on  August  5,  1947,  and  authorized  to 
continue  this  cooperative  program  through  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950.  Its  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  realizing  this  Government's  objectives  in 
an  increasingly  effective  manner  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  continue  it,  as  a  vital  instru- 
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ment  of  our  long-range  policy,  beyond  that  limited 
period.  These  are  programs  that,  over  the  years, 
have  been  tried,  tested,  and  found  good.  I  there- 
fore, request  that  the  Congress  authorize  a  contin- 
uation of  these  programs  on  a  scale  that  will  enable 
us,  more  effectively,  to  help  our  neighbors  help 
themselves. 

I  stated  recently  that  we  must  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  ad- 
vances and  industrial  progress  available  for  the 
improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
Within  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  already 
built  firm  foundations  for  this  program,  and  have 
already  begun  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  that  can 
flow  from  such  a  program.  The  continuing 
growth  of  solidarity,  friendship  and  close  cooper- 
ation among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere benefits  us  as  well  as  our  neighbors.  Each 
of  the  American  republics,  the  United  States  in- 
cluded, is  helped  in  its  own  progress  by  the  im- 
provement of  economic,  social  and  cultural 
conditions  in  the  others.  By  continuing  this 
international  cooperation  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Americas,  the 
United  States  can  give  further,  practical  form  to 
the  high  purposes  of  our  policy. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House,  February  21, 19$. 

Provisions  of  Suggested  Legislation 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  21] 

The  President  in  a  special  message  on  February 
21,  1949,  asked  the  Congress  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  also 
to  authorize  an  expansion  of  its  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  public  health,  sanitation,  education,  and 
agriculture  throughout  Latin  America. 

New  recommended  enabling  legislation  sub- 
mitted with  the  message  would  provide  that : 

The  Institute  would  be  continued  in  operation 
until  June  30, 1955,  with  a  review  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  after  five  years. 

Aggregate  expenditures  of  the  Institute  on  all 
programs  would  be  fixed  at  not  to  exceed  50  million 
dollars  for  the  five-year  period  from  July  1,  1950, 


1  Enclosures  not  printed. 
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to  June  30,  1955,  instead  of  the  current  aggregate 
of  not  to  exceed  5  million  dollars  in  any  one  fiscal 
year.  Appropriations  required  would  be  subject 
to  annual  reviews. 

Basic  cooperative  agreements  with  governments 
of  the  other  American  republics  entered  into  by 
the  Institute  could  run  for  as  long  as  five  years. 

The  President's  request  for  the  extension  of  the 
Institute  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  act  which 
created  it  will  expire  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  The  present  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  was  chartered  by  Congress  as  a  wholly 
government-owned  corporation  in  an  act  of 
August  5,  1947.  However,  these  programs  have 
been  in  effect  since  1942  under  supervision  of 
predecessor  agencies  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  currently  has  25  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  16  Latin  American  nations. 
Under  existing  law  these  will  expire  in  June  1949 
and  can  be  renegotiated  only  for  one  year.  Unless 
new  enabling  legislation  is  approved  by  Congress, 
the  Institute  would  have  to  liquidate  its  affairs, 
beginning  in  July  1950. 


The  President's  Request  to  Congress 
for  Supplementary  Funds 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  2] 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
March  2,  a  consolidated  supplemental  estimate  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949  and  prior  fiscal  years,  amount- 
ing to  $561,513,801.67  in  cash  appropriations  and 
$301,406,000  in  contract  authorizations.  The  esti- 
mate covers  approximately  130  items. 

Additional  funds  are  requested  for  each  of  the 
nine  executive  departments,  nine  independent  of- 
fices, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  legislative 
branch.  Nearly  all  the  items  were  included  in  the 
supplemental  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  set 
forth  in  the  1950  Budget,  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January.  Of  the  total  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request,  $191,150,098  is  for  pay  in- 
creases authorized  by  Public  Law  900  (80th 
Congress) . 


For  the  Department  of  State :  $65,164,630.  This 
estimate  is  broken  down  as  follows:  $65,000,000 
for  the  loan  to  the  United  Nations  building  fund, 
authorized  in  August  1948;  of  this  amount, 
$25,000,000  is  necessary  to  repay  an  advance  made 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
$40,000,000  to  complete  the  total  loan  authoriza- 
tion. The  sum  of  $126,000  is  requested  for  Philip- 
pine rehabilitation,  and  $38,630  is  estimated  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  American  sections 
of  International  Commissions,  including  $30,000 
for  investigation  of  the  Passamaquoddy  tidal- 
power  project. 
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Office  of  German  and 
Austrian  Affairs  Established 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  3  announced 
the  elimination  of  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  occupied  areas  and  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs.  Matters 
pertaining  to  the  occupied  areas  of  the  Far  East 
formerly  handled  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
occupied  areas  have  been  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  This  move  is  in  general 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  and  is  designed  to  centralize  respon- 
sibilities for  the  above  areas. 

Pending  further  organization  developments, 
Assistant  Secretary  Charles  E.  Saltzman  will 
handle  special  assignments  for  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Ambassador  Robert  D.  Murphy,  Political  Ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  Military  Governor  in 
Germany,  has  been  appointed  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  German  and  Austrian  Affairs.  Am- 
bassador Murphy  has  been  recalled  to  assume  his 
new  duties  immediately.  The  staff  and  functions 
concerned  with  German  and  Austrian  matters  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  occupied 
areas,  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs  and 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  public 
affairs  have  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  Affairs. 

James  W.  Riddleberger,  Deputy  Political  Ad- 
viser, will  handle  the  Political  Adviser's  work  in 
Germany. 

George  F.  Kennan,  Director  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  will  depart  early  next  week  on  a 
short  visit  to  Germany  in  order  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  situation  there.  Mr.  Kennan  will  be 
in  Germany  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  while  there 
will  consult  with  American  military  and  diplo- 
matic officials. 


Narcotics  Protocol  Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  3] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consenl 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  protocol,  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  Paris  on  November  19, 1948,  and  signed  or 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  thai 
date,  bringing  under  international  control  drugs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  convention  signed  al 
Geneva  July  13,  1931,  as  amended  by  the  protocol 
signed  at  Lake  Success  December  11,  1946,  limit- 
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ing  the  manufacture  and  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  regarding 
this  protocol.1 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House,  March  3, 1949. 
Legislation 

International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1948.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1948,  signed  at 
London  on  June  10,  1948,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Governments  of  27  other  states.  S.  Exec.  B.,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     185  pp. 

Oil  Supply  and  Distribution  Problems.  A  final  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  to  study  problems  of  American 
small  business,  United  States  Senate,  Eightieth  Congress, 
First  Session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  20  (80th  Congress)  a 
resolution  appointing  a  special  committee  to  study  prob- 
lems of  American  small  business.  S.  Kept.  25,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.     iii,  28  pp. 

Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  H.  Kept.  18,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.    12  pp. 

Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
H.  Rept.  19,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     16  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949.  H.  Rept.  19 
Part  II,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     8  pp. 

Colorado  River  Water  Rights.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, United  States  Senate,  Eightieth  Congress,  Second 
Session,  on  S.  J.  Res.  145,  a  resolution  authorizing  com- 
mencement of  an  action  by  the  United  States  to  determine 
interstate  water  rights  in  the  Colorado  River ;  May  10,  11, 
12, 13,  and  14, 1948.     iv,  517  pp. 

Export  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  United  States  Senate,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  189,  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  to  carry  out  certain  duties,  Part  3,  Sep- 
tember 8,  9,  10,  15,  1948.  vii,  779  pp.,  IV  [Department  of 
State,  p.  603-605,  611,  760-762,  767.] 

Milo  Jurisevic,  Mrs.  Jelena  Jurisevic,  Svetezar  Jurisevic, 
and  Radmila  Jurisevic.  S.  Rept.  11,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess,. 
to  accompany  S.  32.    3  pp. 

Dr.  Chung  Kwai  Lui.  S.  Rept.  16,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
to  accompany  S.  315.     2  pp. 

Ghetel  Pollak  Kahan,  Magdalena  Linda  Kahan  (wife), 
and  Susanna  Kahan  (daughter).  S.  Rept.  17,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  331.     2  pp. 

Claris  U.  Yeadon.  S.  Rept.  18,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
to  accompany  S.  335.    2  pp. 

Joyce  Violet  Angel.  S.  Rept.  19,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
to  accompany  S.  485.    3  pp. 

Control  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease.  Report  of  special 
subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  United 
States  Senate  on  study  of  pernicious  effect  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  as  it  exists  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  prog- 
ress of  program  to  prevent  entry  of  the  disease  into  the 
United  States,  the  most  effective  methods  of  combating 
and  controlling  the  disease,  and  the  proper  location  for 
the  authorized  research  facilities.  S.  Doc.  211,  80th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  ii,  20  pp. 

Investigation  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Progress  Report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
by  the  subcommittee  to  investigate  immigration  and 
naturalization,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  137,  80th  Congress. 
S.  Doc.  3,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  i,  11  pp. 

Inaugural  Address  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States.  S.  Doc.  5,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  ii, 
5  pp. 
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The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  formulated  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  and  signed  at  Bogota  in 
the  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages 
on  April  30,  1948,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
other  American  Republics.  S.  Exec.  A,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  51  pp. 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  certified  copy  of  the  convention  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  which  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington  on  October  11,  1947,  for  a  period  of 
120  days,  and  was  signed,  during  that  period,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  41  other 
states,  and  a  certified  copy  of  a  protocol  relating  thereto 
which  was  signed  at  the  same  time.  S.  Exec.  C,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     22  pp. 

Inter-American  Convention  on  Granting  of  Political 
Rights  to  Women.  Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Granting  of  Political  Rights 
to  Women,  formulated  at  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  and  signed  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, on  May  2, 1948,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other 
American  States.     S.  Exec.  D,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     5  pp. 

International  Recognition  of  Rights  in  Aircraft.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  certified  copy  of  the  convention  on  the  international 
recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  19,  1948.     S.  Exec.  E,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  12  pp. 

Protocol  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  Re- 
garding the  Regulation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of 
Sugar.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  a  protocol  dated  in  London 
August  31,  1948,  prolonging  for  1  year  after  August  31, 

1948,  the  international  agreement  regarding  the  regula- 
tion of  production  and  marketing  of  sugar,  signed  at 
London  May  6, 1937.     S\  Exec.  F,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  6  pp. 

Convention  Concerning  Statistics  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Work  in  Principal  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Industries. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting an  authenticated  copy  of  the  text  of  a  convention 
concerning  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  in  the 
principal  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  including 
building  and  construction,  and  in  agriculture  (No.  63), 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  at  its 
twenty-fourth  session  held  at  Geneva  June  2-22,  1938.  S. 
Exec.  G,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    14  pp. 

Recommendations  for  Social  Security  Legislation.  The 
reports  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  S.  Doc.  208,  80th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.  xv,  236  pp. 

Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  S.  Rept.  31,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  548.     12  pp. 

Authorizing  Certain  Personnel  and  Former  Personnel 
of  the  Naval  Establishment  To  Accept  Certain  Gifts  and 
a  Foreign  Decoration  Tendered  by  Foreign  Governments. 
S.  Rept.  35,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  632. 
3  pp. 

Communications  Study.  S.  Rept.  49,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     16  pp. 

Extending  the  OflBce  of  the  War  Assets  Administrator 
and  the  War  Assets  Administration  from  February  28, 

1949,  until  June  30,  1949.  S.  Rept.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  to  accompany  S.  829.     3  pp. 

Approval  of  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Compact. 
S.  Rept.  53,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res. 
42.     2  pp. 

1  Documents  not  printed. 
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Reorganization  Act  of  1949.  H.  Rept.  23,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  2361.     13  pp. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Leinwand.  H.  Rept.  26,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  669.    2  pp. 

Engelbert  Axer.  H.  Rept.  27,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to 
accompany  H.  R.  773.     2  pp. 

Lawrence  G.  McCarthy.  H.  Rept.  28,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  1052.    2  pp. 

Ezra  Butler  Eddy,  Jr.,  and  Wife,  Marie  Claire  Lord 
Eddy.  H.  Rept.  29,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany 
H.  R.  1700.     2  pp. 

Samuel  Fadem.  H.  Rept.  30,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to 
accompany  H.  R.  1993.    2  pp. 

The  Economic  Report.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  economic  report  to 
the  Congress,  as  required  under  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.     H.  Doc.  36,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  v,  140  pp. 

First  Semiannual  Report  of  all  Educational  Exchange 
Activities  Carried  on  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1948. 
Letter  from  Chairman,  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange,  transmitting  the  first  semi- 
annual report  of  all  educational  exchange  activities  car- 
ried on  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1948,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  402,  Eightieth  Congress.  H.  Doc.  56,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    15  pp. 

Revised  Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  the  State  De- 
partment, Fiscal  Year  1950.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  revised  esti- 
mates of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  involving 
a  decrease  of  $1,139,440  for  the  Department  of  State. 
H.  Doc.  60,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    3  pp. 

Directing  the  Secretary  for  National  Defense  To  Trans- 
mit Certain  Information  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
H.  Rept.  36,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  H.  Res. 
80.     1  p. 

Providing  for  the  Expenses  of  Conducting  the  Studies 
and  Investigations  Authorized  by  (H)  (1)  of  Rule  XI 
Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  H.  Rept.  37,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to 
accompany  H.  Res.  88.     1  p. 

Providing  Funds  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Investigation 
and  Study  Authorized  by  House  Resolution  22.  H.  Rept. 
38,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  H.  Res.  82.    1  p. 

Continuing  the  Authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  Sell,  Charter,  and  Operate  Ships  until  June  30,  1949. 
H.  Rept.  60,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  H.  J. 
Res.  92.     3  pp. 

Archbishop  Stepinatz  of  Yugoslavia  and  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  of  Hungary.  H.  Rep.  61,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  19.    2  pp. 
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American  Legation  Established  at  Amman 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Pursuant  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
Hashimite  Kingdom  of  Trans  Jordan  by  the  United 
States  on  January  31,  1949,  the  United  States 
Government  on  February  28  established  a  Lega- 
tion in  Amman,  the  capital  of  Transjordan.  The 
Government  of  Transjordan  has  notified  the 
United  States  Government  of  its  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  Legation  in  Washington. 

Wells  Stabler,  an  American  Foreign  Service 
Officer  who  has  been  stationed  in  Amman  in  the 
capacity  of  liaison  officer  for  the  American  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  Truce  Commission  in 
Jerusalem,  has  been  designated  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  the  Legation,  pending  the  arrival 
of  a  Minister. 
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Regional  Conference  in  New  Delhi 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5 

In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  informs 
exchanges  of  views  between  representatives  o 
Government  agencies  in  Washington  and  of  th 
Foreign  Service,  regional  Foreign  Service  cor 
ferences  are  frequently  convened  in  various  part 
of  the  world.  Such  a  conference  will  be  held  i 
New  Delhi  during  the  first  week  of  April  194! 
the  region  in  this  instance  being  southern  Asi 
from  Iran  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippine: 
Representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Stat< 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  an 
of  appropriate  Foreign  Service  posts  will  atten 
the  conference. 

Confirmations 

On  March  1, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  fo 
lowing  nominations  in  the  diplomatic  and  f oreig 
service : 

George  Wadsworth  to  be  American  Ambassadc 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Turkey  an 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  con 
pensation  as  Chief  of  the  American  Mission  fc 
Aid  to  Turkey. 

Henry  F.  Grady,  now  American  Ambassadc 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Greece,  t 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  con 
pensation  as  Chief  of  the  American  Mission  fc 
Aid  to  Greece. 

Philip  C.  Jessup  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Loy  W.  Henderson  to  be  American  Ambassadc 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  India  an 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  con 
pensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minist( 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
to  Nepal. 

Edward  R.  Dudley,  American  Envoy  Extrao 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Liberia. 

James  Grover  McDonald,  Special  Represent: 
tive  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Pr< 
visional  Government  of  Israel. 
American  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  Plen 

potentiary  to  the  countries  indicated : 

Myron  Melvin  Cowen  to  Australia. 

Laurence  A.  Steinhardt  to  Canada. 

Joseph  E.  Jacobs  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Stanton  Griffis  to  Egypt. 

Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  to  Guatemala. 

Edward  S.  Crocker,  2d,  to  Iraq. 
•  Waldemar  J.  Gallman  to  Poland. 

Robert  M.  Scotten  to  New  Zealand. 

Myron  Melvin  Cowen  to  the  Republic  of  tl 
Philippines. 

J.  Rives  Childs  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saui 
Arabia. 

North  Winship  to  the  Union  of  South  Afric 
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.egislation  Requested  for 

Changing  Statutes  Governing  Department 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  4] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  has  become  an  increasingly  momen- 
tous responsibility  of  our  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  our  hopes  for  world  peace  and  domestic 
security  are  dependent  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
:>ur  machinery  for  the  development  of  foreign 
policy  and  for  translating  policies  into  action. 

The  foreign  affairs  activities  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  carried  on  by  a  number  of  agencies,  but 
the  greatest  share  of  the  responsibility  is  borne 
by  the  Department  of  State.  Moreover,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  as  well,  relies  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  provide  leadership  among  the 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  various  as- 
pects of  foreign  affairs  and  to  recommend  the 
steps  necessary  to  achieve  an  integrated  and  con- 
sistent foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  has,  for  some  time,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  modifications  and  improve- 
ments in  its  internal  organization  to  enable  it  to 
discharge  the  increased  responsibilities  which  have 
aeen  assigned  to  it  in  the  post-war  period.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  the  Department  made  certain 
urgent  adjustments  in  its  organization  and  under- 
took comprehensive  studies  of  its  long-range  or- 
ganizational requirements.  The  major  recom- 
mendations arising  from  these  studies  received  my 
approval  some  months  ago,  but  were  not  placed 
in  effect  pending  the  completion  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Commission  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
our  governmental  machinery  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  With  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Commission's 
recommendations  generally  embody  and  endorse 
the  organizational  plans  formulated  by  the  De- 
sartment.  With  my  approval,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  now  proceeding  to  put  these  plans  into 
effect. 

In  order  fully  to  carry  out  this  reorganization, 
two  changes  in  the  statutes  governing  the  Depart- 
ment are  required.  First,  additional  positions  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  should  be  created  to 
permit  the  Department  to  organize  its  principal 
activities  on  a  geographic  basis  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  its  requisite  relationships  with 
the  Congress,  and  with  the  other  Executive  agen- 
cies and  the  international  organizations.  Second, 
certain  powers  vested  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946  in  subordinate  officials  should  be  placed 
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in  the  Secretary,  subject  to  his  delegation.  This 
action  is  needed  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibilities, 
and  further  to  apply  the  principle,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  of  clari- 
fying the  lines  of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  the  Executive  Branch. 

Early  action  on  these  measures  is  desirable  to 
strengthen  this  Government's  resources  for  achiev- 
ing its  international  objectives. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  the  personnel  management  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  will  require  addi- 
tional study  before  recommendations  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House,  March  4, 191$. 

The  "Hoover"  Report 

House  Document  79,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session, 
entitled  "Foreign  Affairs,"  contains  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  transmitting 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  Report  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  document  is  that  part  of  the  study 
known  as  the  "Hoover"  report  which  deals  with 
the  suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Relinquishment  of  Control  Over 
Certain  Property  of  the 
Former  German  Government ' 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Exec- 
utive Order  9760  (11  F.  K.  7999),  as  amended  by 
Executive  Order  9788  (11  F.  R.  11981),  and  pur- 
suant to  law  (R.  S.  161 ;  5  U.  S.  C.  22),  the  under- 
signed, after  appropriate  investigation  and  con- 
sultation, deeming  it  necessary  in  the  national 
interest : 

Hereby  waives  his  authority  to  exercise  control 
and  supervision  over  certain  funds  presently  held 
by  the  Department  of  State  which  represent  the 
net  proceeds  realized  from  public  sales  of  certain 
furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  former  German  Em- 
bassy at  Washington,  D.  O,  and  over  certain  pieces 
of  office  furniture  from  the  former  German  Em- 
bassy at  Washington  physically  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  custody  of  these  funds  and  office 
furniture  is  relinquished  to  the  Office  of  Alien 
Property  and  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  Office 
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of    Alien    Property    of    this    action    is    hereby 
authorized. 

This  release  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  a  vest- 
ing order  issued  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property 
covering  the  property  described  herein. 

In  connection  herewith  reference  is  made  to 
the  antepenultimate  paragraph  of  the  Department 
of  State  Public  Notice  DA  170  of  August  1,  1946 
(11F.R.  8372). 

[seal]  Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State. 

February  2%.,  191$. 

Confirmations 

On  March  1,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing nominations : 

Ernest  A.  Gross  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

William  Dudley  Wright,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Service  Administration,  ef- 
fective February  1, 1949. 
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For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.G.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

Passport  and  Visa  Information  for  Clerks  of  Courts  Who 
Take  Passport  Applications.  1949.  (Replaces  edition  of 
1948.)  Passport  Series  8.  Pub.  3029.  20  pp.  Limited 
distribution. 

International  Conference  on  Military  Trials.  London. 
1945.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
II,  European  and  British  Commonwealth  1.  Pub.  3080. 
xx,  441  pp.     $1.75. 

A  documentary  record  of  negotiations  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  culminat- 
ing in  the  agreement  and  charter  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal. 

Consular  Officers.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1741.     Pub.  3167.     12  pp.    54. 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  Mar.  14, 
1947 ;  entered  into  force  Nov.  18,  1948. 

Twenty-seventh  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Oper- 
ations :  Settlements  with  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia. 
Pub.  3315.     67  pp.     Free. 

Includes  Treasury  report  on  lend-lease  fiscal  opera- 
tions through  Mar.  31,  1948. 

Air  Transport  Services.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1844.     Pub.  3355.    3  pp.    54. 
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Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  Amending  Agreement  of  Nov.  16, 
1946 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Manila 
Aug.  27,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  Aug.  27,  1948. 

Information  for  Bearers  of  Passports.    December  1,  1948. 

(Replaces  issue  of  June  1,  1948.)  Passport  Series  10. 
Pub.  3358.    iv,  70  pp.     Free. 

Section  II  contains  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  govern  the  loss  of  American  nationality ;  Sec- 
tions III  and  IV  relate,  respectively,  to  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  and  do  not  have  treaties 
concerning  citizenship. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  the  British/United  States 
Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  Under  Public  Law  472— 
80th  Congress.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1845.     Pub.  3361.    38  pp.     54. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  British/ 
United  States  Zone,  Free  Territory  of  Trieste — Signed 
at  Trieste  Oct.  15,  1948;  entered  into  force  Oct.  15 
1948. 

Trade:  Application  of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment  tc 
Areas  Under  Occupation  or  Control.  Treaties  and  Othei 
International  Acts  Series  1839.     Pub.  3372.     14  pp.    54 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  China- 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Nanking  Julj 
3, 1948 ;  entered  into  force  July  3,  1948. 

Relief  for  Children.  International  Organization  and  Con 
ference  Series  III,  24.    Pub.  3415.     18  pp.    54. 

Selected  statements  and  United  Nations  resolutions 
from  Sept.  21-Dec.  12,  1948. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  International  Congresses  oi 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Malaria.    Washington,  D.C.,  Ma; 

10-18,  1948.  Volumes  One  and  Two.  International  Or 
ganization  and  Conference  Series  I,  5.    Pub.  3246.    1810  pp 

Contains  discussions  on  research  and  teaching  in- 
stitutes, tropical  climatology  and  physiology,  bae 
terial  and  spirochetal  diseases,  virus  and  rickettsial 
diseases,  malaria,  helminthic  and  protozoan  diseases 
nutritional  diseases  in  the  tropics,  tropical  dermatol 
ogy  and  mycology,  tropical  veterinary  medicine,  pub 
lie  health,  medical  and  veterinary  entomology. 

World  Health  Organization.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna 
tional  Acts  Series  1808.     Pub.  3318.     134  pp.    304. 

Constitution  Adopted  by  the  United  States  and  Othei 
Governments — Opened  for  signature  at  New  York 
July  22,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  Apr.  7, 1948 ;  entered 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  June  21 
1948. 

Copyright.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Serie 
1840.     Pub.  3350.     8  pp.     54. 

Arrangement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Re 
public  of  the  Philippines — Effected  by  exchange  o: 
notes  signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  21,  1948;  entered 
into  force  Oct.  21,  1948. 

American  Motion  Picture  Films:  Distribution  and  Exhi 
bition  in  the  French  Union.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna 
tional  Acts  Series  1841.     Pub.  3353.     18  pp.     104. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  France- 
Signed  at  Paris  Sept.  16,  1948 ;  effective  retroactivelj 
July  1,  1948. 
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[ilitary  Mission  to  Ecuador.  Treaties  and  Other  Intern- 
ational Acts  Series  1843.    Pub.  3354.     6  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
Modifying  and  Extending  Agreement  of  June  29, 
1944 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  8  and  12,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  21,  1948;  en- 
tered into  force  Sept.  21,  1948. 

Veather  Stations:  Cooperative  Program  in  Cuba.    Trea- 
ies  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1847.     Pub.  3370. 
pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
Amending  and  Extending  Agreement  of  July  17  and 
Aug.  2,  1944 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at 
Habana  Aug.  21,  1947  and  Jan.  27,  1948 ;  entered  into 
force  Jan.  27, 1948,  effective  retroactively  July  1, 1947. 

Economic  Cooperation  With  China  Under  Public  Law 
72— 30th  Congess.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
eries  1837.     Pub.  3375.    42  pp.     15tf. 


Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  China — 
Signed  at  Nanking  July  3,  1948;  entered  into  force 
July  3,  1948. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State,  January  1,  1949. 

Pub.  3394.     23  pp.     Free. 

A  semiannual  list  cumulative  from  January  1,  1948. 

Voting  and  Membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Interna- 
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Proposed  for  Signature  During 
First  Week   in  April,   1949 


PREAMBLE 

THE  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
peoples  and  all  governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage  and  civilization 
of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security. 

They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

Article  1 

The  Parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle 
any  international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  2 

The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  development  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  international  relations  by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  institutions  are 
founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek 
to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 
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Article  3 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  sepa- 
rately and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Article  4 

The  Parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the 
territorial  integrity,  political  independence  or  security  of  any  of  the  Parties  is 
threatened. 

Article  5 

The  Parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all;  and  consequently 
they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  assist  the  Party  or  Parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  indi- 
vidually and  in  concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  immedi- 
ately be  reported  to  the  Security  Council.  Such  measures  shall  be  terminated  when 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 

Article  6 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  Parties  is 
deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe  or 
North  America,  on  the  Algerian  departments  of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of 
any  Party  in  Europe,  on  the  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Party  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this  area  of 
any  of  the  Parties. 

Article  7 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting,  in  any  way 
the  rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  Parties  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security. 
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Article  8 

Each  Party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now  in  force 
between  it  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or  any  third  state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
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sions  of  this  Treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  international  engagement  in 
conflict  with  this  Treaty. 

Article  9 

The  Parties  hereby  establish  a  council,  on  which  each  of  them  shall  be  repre- 
sented, to  consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation  of  this  Treaty.  The  council 
shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly  at  any  time.  The  council  shall 
set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  necessary;  in  particular  it  shall  establish 
immediately  a  defense  committee  which  shall  recommend  measures  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Articles  3  and  5. 

Article  10 

The  Parties  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  invite  any  other  European  state  in 
a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  to  accede  to  this  Treaty.  Any  state  so  invited  may  become 
a  party  to  the  Treaty  by  depositing  its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  inform  each  of  the  Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such  instrument  of  accession. 

Article  11 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes.  The  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  will  notify  all  the  other  signatories  of  each  deposit.  The  Treaty 
shall  enter  into  force  between  the  states  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  signatories,  including  the  ratifications  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
have  been  deposited  and  shall  come  into  effect  with  respect  to  other  states  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  their  ratifications. 

Article  12 

After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  ten  years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the 
Parties  shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  together  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  Treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors  then  affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  including  the  development  of  universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

Article  13 

After  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  any  Party  may  cease  to  be 
a  party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been  given  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  will  inform  the  Governments  of  the  other 
Parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 
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Article  14 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  French  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Duly 
certified  copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that  Government  to  the  Governments 
of  the  other  signatories. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  day  of  April,  1949. 


The  North  Atlantic  Pact 


COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  AND  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PEACE,  SECURITY 
AND  FREEDOM  IN  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY 


A  Treaty  for  Collective  Defense 

The  conversations  begun  in  Washington  in  the 
summer  of  1948  among  representatives  of  the 
governments  of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  have  resulted  in  agreement 
on  the  specific  terms  of  a  treaty  providing  for  a 
collective  security  arrangement  among  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  text  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty,  commonly  known  as  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  is  now  released  for  public  discussion. 
It  is  expected  that  the  signing  of  the  treaty  will 
take  place  a  few  weeks  hence. 

The  Pact  has  its  roots  in  the  common  heritage 
and  civilization  of  the  peoples  living  on  both 
shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  peo- 
ples have  ties  not  only  of  cultural  background 
but  of  a  common,  ingrained  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  in  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and  in  the  rule  of  law.  Two  world 
wars  have  taught  them  that  their  security  is  in- 
extricably linked  together,  that  an  attack  on  any 
one  of  them  is  in  effect  an  attack  on  all. 

Developments  in  Europe  since  the  ending  of 
hostilities  in  1945  have  revealed  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  task  of  restoring  economic  health  and 
political  stability  to   postwar  Europe.    At  the 
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same  time  these  developments  have  demonstrated, 
in  emergency  after  emergency,  the  identical  se- 
curity and  economic  interests  shared  by  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
From  the  problems  of  immediate  postwar  relief 
to  the  economic  crisis  disclosed  by  the  bitter  win- 
ter of  1947,  and  from  attempted  Soviet  intimida- 
tion of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  Communist  over- 
throw of  democracy  in  Czechoslovakia,  each  emer- 
gency has  required  practical  action  from  the  dem- 
ocratic nations.  In  turn,  each  action  has  created 
closer  ties  of  cooperation  and  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  joint  defense  on  a  continuing  and  in- 
timate basis.  The  purposes  and  proposed  method 
of  such  a  defense  have  now  been  made  public  in 
the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Purposes  and  Objectives.  The  North  Atlantic 
Pact  is  a  brief  and  simple  document.  The  power- 
ful impact  it  can  be  expected  to  have  on  world 
affairs  derives  from  three  factors:  (1)  the 
stature  and  strength  of  the  states  which  have  indi- 
cated their  intentions  of  becoming  members  of  the 
arrangements;  (2)  the  precarious  world  security 
situation  to  which  it  will  bring  a  corrective  influ- 
ence; and  (3)  the  developing  unity  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  historically  evident  through- 
out more  than  a  half  century  of  increasing  inter- 
dependence but  here  formally  recognized  for  the 
first  time. 
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The  Preamble  of  the  Pact  declares  that : 
The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and 
all  governments. 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage  and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule 

of  law.  . 

They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the 

North  Atlantic  area. 

They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective 
defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

Commitments  Under  the  Pact.  In  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  the  Parties  specifically  reaffirm 
their  obligations  under  the  Charter  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved,  not  only  with  each  other  but  with  any 
nation,  by  peaceful  means  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  peace,  security,  and  justice  are  not  endangered 
and  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  subsequent  articles  the  Parties  undertake  the 
following  commitments : 

1.  To  strengthen  their  free  institutions,  promote 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being,  and  en- 
courage economic  collaboration ; 

2.  To  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack; 

3.  To  consult  if  the  territorial  integrity,  politi- 
cal independence,  or  security  of  any  one  of  the 
parties  is  threatened;  and 

4.  To  consider  an  armed  attack  on  any  one  of 
the  Parties  as  an  attack  against  all  and,  conse- 
quently, to  take  such  individual  and  collective 
action,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  as  each 
Party  considers  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

By  entering  into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  the 
United  States  would  reaffirm  its  determination 
expressed  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  par- 
ticipate in  "effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression".  It 
would  undertake,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
Parties  to  the  treaty,  to  maintain  and  develop  ade- 
quate capacity  to  resist  armed  attack.  By  entering 
into  this  regional  arrangement  it  would  recognize 
the  fact  that  any  armed  attack  upon  any  nation 
party  to  the  treaty  would  so  threaten  the  national 
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security  of  the  United  States  as  to  be  in  effect  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States. 

Under  the  United  States  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.    This 
constitutional  question,  however,  does  not  present 
a  real  obstacle  to  the  Pact.    The  United  States 
certainly  can  obligate  itself  in  advance  to  take  such 
action,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  meet  armed  attack  affecting  its  na- 
tional security.    The  fact  that  the  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty  obligation— as  far  as  a  declaration  of  war 
is  concerned— depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress 
does  not  inhibit  the  United  States  from  undertak- 
ing the  commitment.    It  is  believed  that  the  spirit 
underlying  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  as  well  as  its 
language,  correctly  expresses  and  makes  clear  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  resist 
such  attack  by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary. 
Armed  Attack.    Article  5  of  the  Pact  comprises 
a  solemn  engagement  that  each  Party  will  exercise 
honest  and  genuine  judgment  in  determining  what 
action  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
when  another  Party  has  been  attacked.    The  pur- 
pose of  the  Pact  is  to  strengthen  the  peace  by 
making  clear  that  the  Parties  are  prepared  to  do 
their  utmost,  individually  or  together,  to  main- 
tain it  and  to  act  together  if  any  one  of  them  is  at- 
tacked.   The  Parties  to  the  Pact  believe  that  they 
have  the  most  to  lose  and  the  least  to  gain  from  an- 
other conflict.    They  are  convinced  that,  while  de- 
feat may  mean  complete  disaster,  even  the  victor 
in  a  modern  war  loses  more  than  it  gains.    They 
are  convinced  that  war  itself  must  be  prevented. 
The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  their  joint  effort,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  obligations  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  to  insure  peace  and  pre- 
vent war.    It  is   an   agreement   among  nations 
which  have  given  clear  proof  that  they  do  not  wish 
war,  that  they  wish  only  to  live  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  that  they  will  defend  themselves  when 
attacked. 

The  clear  intention  of  the  Parties  to  the  Pact  ■ 
to  take  united  action,  coupled  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  means  to  do  so,  should  remove  the 
danger  of  miscalculation  by  any  potential  aggres- 
sor that  he  could  succeed  in  overcoming  them  one 
by  one.  If  a  similar  clear  indication  of  the  firm 
intention  of  the  free  nations  had  been  given  early 
enough  in  the  course  of  Nazi  aggressions,  the  Axis 
Powers  might  well  have  stopped  before  they  pre- 
cipitated a  war  in  1939.  Faced  with  sufficient  firm- 
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ness,  potential  aggressors  have  always  paused. 
Firmness  does  not  in  itself  provide  solutions  of 
the  underlying  problems,  but  it  does  increase  the 
readiness  of  ambitious  nations  to  seek  solutions 
by  negotiations  rather  than  by  force. 

The  North  Atlantic  Area.  The  mutual  assist- 
ance provisions  of  article  5  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  will  apply  to  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
Parties  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Al- 
gerian departments  of  France ;  and  to  the  occupa- 
tional forces  of  any  Party  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer. It  may  be  enlarged  as  other  states  become 
Parties  to  the  agreement. 

Membership  in  the  Pact.  The  original  signers 
of  the  Pact  will  be  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  also  Den- 
mark, Iceland,  Italy,  and  Portugal  if  they  wish 
to  sign.  In  addition,  the  text  of  the  proposed 
treaty  provides  that  the  Parties  may,  by  unani- 
mous agreement,  invite  any  other  "European 
state  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this 
Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area"  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Pact. 

Various  considerations  make  it  impossible  to 
contemplate  all  or  part  of  Germany  now  becoming 
a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  The  ques- 
tion of  Spain's  participation  in  the  Pact  is  a  matter 
for  decision  by  all  the  members,  most  of  whom  do 
not  now  consider  that  Spain  should  be  included. 

If  any  other  European  countries  which  do  not 
become  original  signatories  indicate  an  interest 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  inviting  them  to  accede 
would  be  a  decision  to  be  taken  by  the  members 
as  a  group  in  conformity  with  article  10. 

Organization.  The  Pact  provides  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  council  on  which  each  of  the  Parties  will 
be  represented  and  directs  that  the  council  "shall 
be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly 
at  any  time".  The  council  itself  is  required  to 
"set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  necessary ; 
in  particular  it  shall  establish  immediately  a  de- 
fense committee  which  shall  recommend  measures 
for  the  implementation  of  Articles  3  and  5." 

Duration  of  the  Agreement.  The  North  Atlantic 
Pact  contains  no  time  limit.  It  provides  that  after 
10  years,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  Parties  may 
review  the  treaty  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  would  be  desirable  in  the  light  of  the  inter- 
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national  situation  at  the  time  and  the  progress 
made  in  developing,  through  the  United  Nations, 
methods  of  assuring  international  security  on  both 
a  universal  and  a  regional  basis.  It  provides  also 
that  after  20  years  any  nation  may  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  after  giving  one  year's  notice. 

After  signature,  and  ratification  through  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  individual  coun- 
tries, instruments  of  ratification  will  be  deposited 
with  the  United  States  Government.  The  treaty 
will  come  into  force  when  the  ratifications  of  the 
majority  of  the  signatories,  including  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  have 
been  deposited.  For  the  other  signatory  states, 
and  for  those  states  which  become  Parties  at  a 
later  date,  the  treaty  will  come  into  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  deposit  of  their  individual  ratifications. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  United  Nations 

The  Pact  and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
Atlantic  Pact  is  a  collective  self-defense  arrange- 
ment among  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
who,  while  banding  together  to  resist  armed  at- 
tack against  any  one  of  them,  specifically  reaffirm 
their  obligations  under  the  Charter  to  settle  their 
disputes  with  any  nations  solely  by  peaceful  means. 
It  is  aimed  at  coordinating  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-defense  specifically  recognized  in  article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  designed, 
therefore,  to  fit  precisely  into  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  assure  practical  efforts  for 
maintaining  peace  and  security  in  harmony  with 
the  Charter. 

Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  recog- 
nizes that  the  Member  Governments  have  "the 
inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security."  Such  meas- 
ures, however,  are  to  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  "to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security." 

Article  5  of  the  Treaty  specifically  provides  that 
measures  taken  by  the  Parties  as  a  result  of  an 
armed  attack  on  one  of  them  shall  immediately 
be  reported  to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  be 
terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
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he  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain 
nternational  peace  and  security. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
nternational  peace  and  security  rests  with  the 
Security  Council.  The  obligations  undertaken  by 
he  Parties  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  do  not  affect  their 
^ligations  under  the  Charter  and  are  subject  to 
present  and  future  obligations  with  respect  to 
ictions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  "to  maintain 
>r  restore  international  peace  and  security".  Arti- 
;le  7  of  the  Pact  explicitly  states : 

This  Treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted 
is  affecting,  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under 
he  Charter  of  the  Parties  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
)eace  and  security. 

In  other  words,  everything  done  by  the  Parties 
inder  the  Treaty  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
;heir  obligations  under  the  Charter,  the  provisions 
)f  which,  wherever  applicable,  are  paramount. 

Comparison  With  the  Rio  Pact.  While  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Kio  Pact  are  both 
regional  arrangements  within  the  framework  of 
;he  United  Nations,  they  differ  in  certain  respects, 
rhey  are  similar  in  that  an  armed  attack  against 
ane  of  the  Parties  is  to  be  considered  an  armed 
ittack  against  all  the  Parties,  and  both  provide 
for  consultation  in  the  event  of  any  situation 
threatening  the  security  of  the  parties.  The  chief 
differences  are  these:  (1)  The  Rio  Pact  contains 
noting  provisions  with  respect  to  the  decision  of 
the  Organ  of  Consultation,  this  Organ  being  the 
Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  which  have  ratified  the  Pact, 
or  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  which  may  act  provisionally  as  an  organ 
of  consultation  until  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  can 
take  place.  The  Atlantic  Pact  does  not  contain 
such  voting  requirements.  (2)  The  Rio  Pact 
specifies  the  measures  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation may  agree  upon.  Each  party  of  the  At- 
lantic Pact  agrees  to  take  "individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area."  (3)  The  Rio  Pact  has  specific  pro- 
vision for  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
conflict  between  Parties  to  the  Pact.  The  Atlantic 
Pact  does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

In  contrast  to  both  the  Rio  and  Atlantic  Pacts, 
the  mutual  assistance  treaties  the  Union  of  Soviet 


Socialist  Republics  has  made  with  her  satellites  are 
bilateral  in  character  and  by  their  language  are 
directed  primarily  against  renewal  of  German  ag- 
gression. The  way  in  which  these  arrangements 
are  related  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  not 
clear.  They  contain  no  specific  reference  to  article 
51  of  the  Charter,  and  the  connection  with  the 
United  Nations  is  given  in  vague  and  generalized 
phrasing.  The  Bulgarian-U.S.S.R.  treaty  of 
March  18,  1948,  for  example,  merely  states  that: 
"The  present  Treaty  will  be  implemented  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization." 

A  dded  Strength  to  the  United  Nations.  The  At- 
lantic Pact  is  designed  to  help  bring  about  world 
conditions  which  will  permit  the  United  Nations 
to  function  as  contemplated  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference.  The  expectation  that  the  cooperation 
among  the  Great  Powers  pledged  during  the  war 
and  reflected  in  the  Charter  would  be  continued 
has  not  been  realized.  The  most  important  of  the 
peace  settlements  have  not  been  agreed  upon,  and, 
largely  because  of  Soviet  obstruction  and  abuse  of 
the  veto,  the  United  Nations  has  not  yet  become 
so  fully  effective  in  achieving  collective  security  as 
had  been  hoped. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Charter  it  has  become 
progressively  clearer  that  serious  misconceptions 
prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  concerning  Western  civilization  and  con- 
cerning what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible 
in  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
world  at  large.  A  major  contribution  which  the 
United  Nations  and  which  United  States  foreign 
policy  can  make  is  to  dispel  these  misconceptions 
by  means  consistent  with  the  Charter. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  efforts  of 
the  Western  powers  to  reach  agreements  providing 
genuine  solutions  for  many  of  the  most  important 
postwar  problems  have  thus  far  proved  fruitless 
because  of  Soviet  intransigence.  Nonetheless,  the 
Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  solemnly  and 
specifically  reaffirm  their  obligation  under  the 
Charter  to  settle  any  international  dispute  by 
peaceful  means  and  in  such  a  manner  that  peace, 
security,  and  justice  are  not  endangered.  In  the 
Pact  they  pledge  themselves  anew  to  strive  toward 
that  end. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  speaks  in  clearly  under- 
standable language.    It  defines  the  security  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  area  and  the  consequences  of 
infringement  upon  that  security.  It  should 
thereby  enhance  the  likelihood  of  reaching  peaceful 
solutions  to  pending  problems  by  making  clear  the 
consequences  of  resort  to  force. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  will  be 
advanced  exactly  to  the  extent  that  the  Pact  may  be 
able  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  peoples  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  Its  relation  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
summed  up  in  these  terms  by  Warren  R.  Austin, 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations : 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  provides  most  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  aggression  is  unwise  and  that  peaceful  col- 
laboration is  the  course  that  should  henceforth  be  adopted. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  character  of  the 
action  that  is  proposed.  The  aim  is  to  discourage 
aggression  by  showing  a  firm  determination  to  resist 
armed  attack.  Its  character  is  defensive.  Its  object  is 
peace.  .  .  . 

The  use  of  force  provided  for  by  this  Pact  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  provided  for  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter ;  namely,  to  prevent  war.  It  promises 
prompt  resistance  by  interposing  collective  force  against 
an  aggressor  nation. 

Conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  would  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  war.  It  would  increase  the  prospects 
of  peace.  It  would  help  us  turn  to  a  major  task  of  the 
United  Nations — the  substitution  of  pacific  settlements 
for  armed  conflict. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  United  States  Policies 

President  Truman's  "Point  Three."  President 
Truman's  Inaugural  Address  was  both  a  statement 
of  American  principles  and  a  program  of  action, 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  policies  which  have  guided 
the  United  States  in  world  affairs  and  a  selection 
of  the  means  to  be  used  to  make  those  policies  most 
effective.  The  four  major  courses  of  action  he 
announced  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other  and 
all  of  them  depend  upon  the  day-to-day  execution 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  which  expresses  the  character,  the  way  of 
life  and  the  intent  of  the  American  people.  The 
principles  which  have  led  to  the  great  actions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  past  are  those  which  now 
give  power  and  moral  substance  to  the  coopera- 
tion the  United  States  looks  forward  to  establish- 
ing with  the  other  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent declared : 

.  .  .  believe  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  equal 
justice   under   law   and   equal   opportunity   to  share   in 
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the  common  good.    We  believe  that  all  men  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.     .  .  . 

The  American  people  desire,  and  are  determined  to 
work  for,  a  world  in  which  all  nations  and  all  peoples 
are  free  to  govern  themselves  as  they  see  fit  and  to 
achieve  a  decent  and  satisfying  life.  Above  all  else,  our 
people  desire,  and  are  determined  to  work  for,  peace  on 
earth — a  just  and  lasting  peace— based  on  genuine  agree- 
ment freely  arrived  at  by  equals. 

The  third  of  the  four  major  courses  of  United 
States  action  outlined  by  President  Truman  was 
directed  squarely  at  a  peace  "based  on  genuine 
agreement  freely  arrived  at  by  equals."  Principle 
and  method  were  tied  clearly  together. 

...  we  will  strengthen  freedom-loving  nations  against 
the  dangers  of  aggression. 

We  are  now  working  out  with  a  number  of  countries 
a  joint  agreement  designed  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
take  the  form  of  a  collective  defense  arrangement  within 
the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  have  already  established  such  a  defense  pact  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  agreements  is  to  provide 
unmistakable  proof  of  the  joint  determination  of  the  free 
countries  to  resist  armed  attack  from  any  quarter.  Bach 
country  participating  in  these  arrangements  must  con- 
tribute all  it  can  to  the  common  defense. 

If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  advance,  that 
any  armed  attack  affecting  our  national  security  would 
be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  the  armed  attack  might 
never  occur.2 

Cooperation  for  World  Peace.  The  United 
States  has  vigorously  supported  the  United 
Nations  and  the  related  agencies.  In  his  Inau- 
gural Address  President  Truman  stated  again  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen  their  authority 
and  increase  their  effectiveness.  This  determina- 
tion has  led  and  will  continue  to  lead  to  practical 
action — aid  to  the  war  devastated  areas,  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  effort  to  secure  agreement 
on  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  cooperation  in  es- 
tablishing the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  proposal  for  a  cooperative  world  program  ol 
technical  assistance,  and  the  joint  action  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
These  actions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  is  obligated 
to  observe  in  all  of  its  relations  with  othei 
countries  the  principles  it  pledged  itself  to  support 
when  it  signed  the  Charter. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23,  1949,  p.  124. 
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Security  Arrangements.  United  States  policy 
recognizes  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  the 
perfected  instrument  of  world  security.  The 
United  Nations  was  founded  on  the  premise  of 
Great  Power  cooperation.  Its  structure  is  there- 
fore such  that,  if  any  one  Great  Power  is  unwilling 
to  cooperate,  it  can  seriously  impede  efforts  for 
peace  within  the  organization.  Soviet  obstruc- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  with  excessive  use  of 
the  veto,  and  Soviet  failure  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  have  prompted  Members 
which  are  active  in  support  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  to  take  steps  to  assure 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  certain  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
has  taken  part  in  some  of  these  actions  and  has 
given  support,  both  moral  and  material,  to  others. 
President  Truman's  message  to  Congress  on  March 
17, 1948,  referred  specifically  to  the  Brussels  Pact : 

.  .  .  This  development  deserves  our  full  support.  I 
am  confident  that  the  United  States  will,  by  appropriate 
means,  extend  to  the  free  nations  the  support  which  the 
situation  requires.  I  am  sure  that  the  determination 
of  the  free  countries  of  Europe  to  protect  themselves  will 
be  matched  by  an  equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help 
them  to  do  so. 

This  policy  of  support  was  given  a  broader  con- 
text three  months  later  when  on  June  11, 1948,  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
recommended : 

Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other  collective 
arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  and  provisions  of 
the  Charter. 

Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional  proc- 
ess, with  such  regional  and  other  collective  arrangements 
as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security. 

Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  making 
clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  should  any  armed 
attack  occur  affecting  its  national  security. 

World  Wars  I  and  II  demonstrate  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  directly  related  to  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  and  that  the  nations  on 
both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  natural  community  of  interests.  The 
Atlantic  Pact  is  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  this 
relationship  and  reflects  their  conviction  that  an 
armed  attack  can  be  prevented  only  by  making 
clear  in  advance  their  determination  collectively 
to  resist  such  an  attack  if  it  should  occur.  Such 
a  collective  security  arrangement  is  necessary,  in 
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the  view  of  the  United  States,  to  protect  the  North 
Atlantic  community  and  its  own  security. 

By  enabling  its  members  to  confront  a  potential 
aggressor  with  preponderant  power — military, 
economic,  and  spirtual — the  Atlantic  Pact  will 
help  to  restore  the  confidence  and  sense  of  security 
which  are  essential  for  full  economic  and  political 
stability.  Its  political,  psychological,  and  mili- 
tary values  are  each  important  and,  in  fact,  in- 
separable. By  reducing  the  chances  of  war,  by 
increasing  confidence  and  stability,  and  by  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  effective  collective  defense 
should  it  be  necessary,  the  Pact  can  aid  materially 
in  establishing  in  Western  Europe  the  atmosphere 
necessary  for  economic  recovery  and  bring  closer 
the  fuller  life  which  is  possible  in  a  cooperative 
world  society  adjusted  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  mod- 
ern scientific  and  technical  advances. 

The  ability  of  freedom-loving  peoples  to  preserve 
their  independence,  in  the  face  of  totalitarian 
threats,  depends  upon  their  determination  to  do  so. 
That  determination,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  healthy  political  and  economic  life 
and  a  genuine  sense  of  security.  A  belief  in  this 
power  of  self-determination  led  the  United  States 
to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  assisting  Greece  and 
Turkey  through  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Aid  Pro- 
gram, and  later,  the  European  countries  through 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  The  United 
States  is  now  contemplating  entry  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  as  a  means  of  giving  effective  sup- 
port in  the  area  of  collective  security  to  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  as  set 
forth  in  the  Charter.  If  the  American  people  ap- 
prove this  step,  the  government's  objective  will  be 
the  same  as  the  one  on  which  the  United  States 
policies  now  converge,  the  restoration  to  interna- 
tional society  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  progressive  attainment  of  the  ob- 
jectives stated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
the  words  of  President  Truman : 

We  are  moving  on  with  other  nations  to  build  an  even 
stronger  structure  of  international  order  and  justice.  We 
shall  have  as  our  partners  countries  which,  no  longer 
solely  concerned  with  the  problem  of  national  survival,  are 
now  working  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  of  all  their 
people.3 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  weaving  a  world  fabric  of 
international  security  and  growing  prosperity. 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  124. 
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The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  European  Recovery 
Program 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  the  broad  economic  coordination  now  pro- 
ceeding under  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
but  there  is  no  formal  connection  between  the  Pact 
and  the  Erp  since  the  latter  includes  countries 
which  will  not  participate  in  the  Pact. 

In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  the  Pact  and 
the  Erp  are  both  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a 
peaceful,  prosperous,  and  stable  world.  The  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  Europe,  the  goal  of  the  Erp, 
will  be  aided  by  the  sense  of  increased  security 
which  the  Pact  will  promote  among  these  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  successful  Erp  is  the  essential 
foundation  upon  which  the  Pact,  and  the  increased 
security  to  be  expected  from  it,  must  rest. 
The  Atlantic  Pact  and  Military  Assistance 

A  military  assistance  program  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  program,  another  measure  for  se- 
curing peace  for  the  United  States  and  other 
peace-loving  nations,  envisages  aid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pact  as  well  as  other  friendly  states  of 
the  free  world.    As  President  Truman  stated  to 
the  Congress  in  March  1947:  "I  believe  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sures.    .  .  .  Totalitarian  regimes  imposed  upon 
free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect   aggression, 
undermine  the  foundations  of  international  peace 
and  hence  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
Since  May  1947,  military  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided to  several  countries  under  this  policy. 
^  While  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  does  not  ex- 
pressly commit  the  United  States  to  furnish  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  other  Parties  of  the  Pact,  the 
decision  to  do  so  by  the  United  States  would  be 
one  way  in  which  this  nation  could  logically  con- 
tribute to  the  mutual  aid  concept  expressed  in 
article  3  of  the  Pact.    It  is  not  intended,  however, 
that  one  nation  should  carry  on  its  shoulders  the 
entire  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.    The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  contributors  to  this  effort.     The  United 
States  is  fully  aware  that  it  does  not  have  avail- 
able unlimited  supplies  and  that  it  is  essential  that 
its  own  armed  forces  be  adequately  equipped. 
Allocation  of  such  military  equipment  as  is  avail- 
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able  for  transfer  to  other  countries  must  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  serve  the  over-all  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid,  the  other  members  of  the  Pact  have 
already  taken  action  to  further  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  Their  efforts  toward  re- 
establishing sound  economies  are  a  vital  provision 
of  self-help  in  the  security  arrangements.  The 
military  budgets  already  carried  by  many  of  these 
countries,  despite  the  tremendous  load  of  economic 
recovery  expenditures  which  they  are  undertak- 
ing, are  an  added  expression  of  their  intention  of 
helping  themselves  and  of  not  relying  solely  or 
even  principally  on  United  States  assistance  to 
maintain  their  own  security  and  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 
The  Pact  and  European  Integration 

Economic  and  Political  Cooperation.  The 
North  Atlantic  Pact  is  made  possible  by  the  strides 
the  Western  nations  of  Europe  have  taken  toward 
economic  recovery  and  toward  economic,  political, 
and  military  cooperation.  The  core  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  effort  is  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (Oeec),  composed  of  the  16 
countries  receiving  American  aid  through  the 
United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (Eca).  The  16  countries  in  the  Oeec  and 
represented  on  its  Council  are  the  United  King- 
dom, Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey.  Western  Germany  also  participates 
fully  in  the  Oeec.  The  Charter  of  the  Oeec 
pledges  the  continuing  effort  of  these  countries  to 
increase  production,  modernize  industry,  stabilize 
their  finances,  and  balance  their  accounts  with  the 
outside  world  in  order  to  make  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  world  economic  security.  Lines  of  action 
to  increase  cooperation  through  1952  have  been 
prepared.  Support  and  aid  to  this  integration  has 
also  come  from  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member. 

The  progress  toward  economic  cooperation  has 
been  paralleled  by  moves  toward  a  closer  political 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  The  outstanding 
instance  is  the  Brussels  Pact  signed  on  March  17, 
1948.    The  Brussels  Treaty  System,  or  "Western 
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Union"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  originated  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Bevin  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  22, 
1948.*  Mr.  Bevin  stated  that  the  concept  of  the 
unity  of  Europe  was  accepted  by  most  people,  but 
that  the  question  was  whether  it  should  be  achieved 
by  the  domination  of  one  great  power  using  police- 
state  methods  or  by  mutual  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance. He  believed  the  time  ripe  for  a  consolidation 
of  Western  Europe  and  proposed  the  linking  by 
treaty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
Benelux  countries  (Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg)  as  the  "nucleus  of  a  Western  Euro- 
pean unit"  which  would  include  other  countries  of 
free  Europe. 

Military  Cooperation.    The  Brussels  treaty  pro- 
vides that  the  five  member  countries  shall  give  "all 
military  and  other  aid  and  assistance  in  their 
power"  to  a  contracting  state  that  is  the  object  of 
armed  attack  in  Europe.    The  Consultative  Coun- 
cil set  up  by  the  treaty  established  a  Permanent 
Military  Committee  of  high  ranking  military  ex- 
perts and  also  arranged  for  periodic  meetings  of 
the  Ministers  of  Defense  of  the  member  countries. 
The  Permanent  Military  Committee  was  given  the 
task  of  planning  an  integrated  defense  organiza- 
tion and  a  common  defense  policy  which  would 
coordinate  the  military  forces  and  resources  of  the 
five  countries.    Since  July  1948,  United  States 
military  representatives  have  been  participating  in 
a  nonmember  status  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
In  September  1948  the  five  Ministers  of  Defense 
approved  an  integrated  military  command  or- 
ganization headed  by  Viscount  Montgomery,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the 
Western  European  Ground  Forces,  British  Air 
Marshall  Sir  James  Robb  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of   the  Air   Forces,   and   French  Vice-Admiral 
Robert  Jaujard  as  naval  "Flag  Officer"  of  the 
Committee.    In   October   1948  the   Consultative 
Council  approved  the  common   defense  policy, 
based  on  the  Brussels  treaty  objectives  and  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter.    The  Permanent  Mili- 
tary  Committee   is   currently   coordinating   the 
military  resources  of  the  five  countries  in  a  supply 
program  which  is  expected  to  reveal  what  the 
Brussels  Pact  countries  can  do  for  themselves  and 
each  other  in  this  respect  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  find  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  sup- 

4  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1,  1948,  p.  138. 
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plies  with  military  equipment  from  the  United 
States. 

Th«  Atlantic  Pact  and  U.S.  Security 

Discussions  of  the  security  functions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  by  United  States  representa- 
tives have  emphasized  the  following  considera- 
tions: The  security  of  the  United  States  would 
again  be  seriously  endangered  if  the  entire  Euro- 
pean continent  were  once  more  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  a  power  or  an  association  of  powers 
antagonistic  to  the  United  States.     Continental 
Europe  was  lost  to  the  Allied  Powers  in  World 
War  II  before  the  United  States  became  an  active 
participant.    It  was  regained  at  great  risk  and  at 
an  enormous  loss  of  lives  and  expenditure  of  ma- 
terial and  money.     Today,  the  weakened  condi- 
tion in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  find  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  destruction  and  privation 
of  war  has  afforded  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  new 
aggressor.    It  is  clear  in  this  case — as  it  is  clear,  in 
retrospect,  in  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany— that 
dominance  of  the  European  continent,  once  at- 
tained and  consolidated,  could  be  the  first  step  in 
a  larger  plan  of  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  then 
on  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    The  problems  created  by  this  possi- 
bility of  progressive  and  sustained  aggression  are 
legitimately  the  concern  of  United  States  security 
planning.    The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
is  of  pre-eminent  importance.    It  is  believed  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
that  it  consolidate  the  friendships  and  support 
which  it  now  enjoys  from  free  and  friendly  na- 
tions, and  that  thereafter  it  should  seek  through 
peaceful  means  to  reduce  the  area  within  which 
any  aggressor  can  effectively  apply  pressure. 

The  last  two  great  wars  have  proved  that  a  major 
conflict  in  Europe  would  inevitably  involve  the 
United  States.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact,  it  was 
pointed  out,  is  designed  to  give  assurance  that  in 
the  case  of  such  a  war  there  will  be  a  coordinated 
defense  in  which  the  actual  military  strength  and 
the  military  potential  of  all  the  members  will  be 
integrated  into  a  common  strategic  plan.  Article 
4  provides  that  the  Parties  to  the  Pact  shall  con- 
sult when  the  territory,  independence,  or  security 
of  any  of  them  is  threatened;  article  5  insures 
assistance  to  any  Party  subject  to  armed  attack. 
The  last  war  proved  clearly  that  an  aggressor  na- 
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tion  can  best  achieve  its  results  by  picking  off 
democratic  countries  one  by  one,  dividing  and 
splitting  these  countries  through  propaganda  and 
other  tactics  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  coordi- 
nated defense.  The  essence  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  is  that  this  is  not  to  happen  again  with  re- 
spect to  the  signatory  countries. 

These  preventive  and  defensive  actions  have  a 
vital  significance  for  United  States  security,  but 
they  do  not  by  any  means  overshadow  the  broad, 
constructive  security  actions  which  are  enjoined 
by  the  Pact.  The  United  States  and  its  people 
believe  that  the  most  certain  and  effective  secu- 


rity action  open  to  any  nation  is  a  cooperative 
effort,  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
avenues  of  negotiation,  to  eliminate  war  and  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  war.  This  policy  finds 
expression  in  article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact : 

The  Parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations  by 
strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  these 
institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies  and  will 
encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any  or  all  of 
them. 


Greater  Home  Rule  Proposal  Offered  Bavarians1 


BY  MURRAY  D.  VAN  WAGONER 
Director,  OMG  Bavaria 


Bavaria  has  some  serious  shortcomings  in  its 
political  development.  This  gives  us  much 
concern  in  Military  Government. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  a  man  goes  to 
the  housing  office  to  get  himself  a  residence  permit 
and  finds  himself  shunted  from  office  to  office,  de- 
layed for  days  by  the  lack  of  this  or  that  stamp. 
Usually  he  is  treated  with  the  cordiality  that  a 
king  would  have  for  a  charwoman. 

That  could  not  happen  in  a  dynamic  democracy. 
The  people  would  write  letters  to  the  newspapers 
and  letters  to  their  congressmen.  The  press  and 
the  legislators  would  demand  an  explanation  from 
some  red- faced  bureaucrats.  The  situation  would 
be  changed.  At  least  the  bureaucrats  would 
become  civil. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  a  city  govern- 
ment can  require  shops  to  close  at  specified  hours 
each  day,  even  though  some  merchants  would  like 
to  stay  open  longer  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  Since  when  did  government  have  a  right 
to  tell  a  store  owner  how  long  he  may  keep  his 
shop  open? 

Again  there  is  an  obvious  failure  in  democracy 
when  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sits  in  secret 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Government  in  Germany,  Feb.  22,  1949. 
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session  even  though  its  deliberations  and  decisions 
affect  the  vital  interests  of  thousands  of  govern- 
ment workers. 

These  are  definite  examples.  We  are  not  so  con- 
cerned about  them,  as  we  are  about  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  people  to  correct  these  situations. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  fault  lies.  Is  it 
because  too  many  members  of  government  attempt 
to  control  the  people  rather  than  serve  them  ?  Or 
is  it  because  of  an  apathetic  public  which  fails  to 
assert  its  rights  ?  A  renowned  French  liberal  once 
said  that  the  tyranny  of  an  autocratic  prince  is  not 
so  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare  as  apathetic 
citizens  in  a  democracy. 

However,  there  are  several  trends  in  the  Ba- 
varian government  which  should  give  the  people  a 
greater  direct  voice  and  influence  in  government. 
One  of  these  developments  strikes  directly  at  cen- 
tralization in  Bavaria.  The  state  government 
tends  to  collect  too  much  power  in  Munich,  while 
restricting  the  self-governing  functions  of  the  com- 
munities, cities,  and  counties.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
people  are  disinterested  in  their  local  administra- 
tion when  they  have  so  little  power  to  act  on  their 
own. 

Kecently  the  Ministry  of  Interior  prepared  a 
memorandum  proposing  more  autonomy  for  local 
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government  and  simplifying  the  administrative 
machinery.  It  is  a  highly  commendable  piece  of 
work.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  its  reforms  as 
well  as  giving  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  on  this  matter. 
It  should  be  of  greatest  importance  because  each 
individual  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  his  local  government,  and  how  much 
voice  he  has  in  the  administration  of  schools,  police 
force,  local  taxes  and  so  forth. 

Today  Bavarian  citizens  have  very  little  to  say 
about  such  matters  locally.  For  instance,  the 
school  system  is  operated  in  large  part  centrally 
from  Munich.  The  Bavarian  constitution  pro- 
vides, however,  that  communities  may  operate  their 
own  elementary  and  vocational  schools.  Why 
could  not  towns  and  counties  elect  nonpartisan 
school  boards  to  administer  local  schools  according 
to  minimum  state  requirements  ?  This  would  give 
local  people — especially  parents — a  voice  in  the 
education  of  their  own  children. 

Likewise,  local  governments  should  have  power 
to  select  their  civil  service  employees  as  long  as 
they  are  qualified  by  state  standards.  Counties 
should  have  more  control  over  the  rural  police, 
which  is  now  centrally  directed  from  a  state 
headquarters. 

Another  confusing  situation  is  that  of  the  dual 
role  of  the  Landrat  (county  administrator).  He 
serves  as  a  state  official  in  carrying  out  functions 
and  directives  from  Munich.  But  he  is  also  elected 
by  the  county  legislature,  and  responsible  to  it. 
Too  often,  as  an  official  of  the  state  government, 
the  Landrat  can  override  the  authority  of  the 
county  legislature  in  local  matters.  We  believe 
that  state  functions  delegated  to  local  government 
should  be  placed  squarely  in  the  county  legislature. 
Then  it  may  instruct  the  Landrat  as  to  how  these 
functions  will  be  carried  out. 

County  legislatures,  too,  should  establish  closer 
contact  with  the  public.  Today,  one  executive 
committee  handles  most  of  the  legislature's  busi- 
ness in  secret  session.  There  should  be  committees 
on  police,  rationing,  agriculture,  housing  and  other 
functions.  Committee  meetings  should  be  public. 
All  of  this  gives  more  people  a  part  in  running 
their  local  government.  The  greater  the  partici- 
pation, the  greater  the  interest. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Munich  to  Hof .  Yet  the 
people  in  Hof  are  just  as  vitally  affected  by  the 
actions  of  the  state  government  in  Munich  as  the 
people  in  Munich  itself.    They  should  have  just  as 
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much  concern  with  influencing  government  action 
as  local  residents  of  the  capital  city.  But  some- 
times we  wonder  how  much  influence  the  people 
are  able  to  wield  on  their  elected  officials. 

Every  citizen  in  America  has  a  representative 
from  his  district  in  both  his  state  and  national 
congress  or  legislature.  The  people  write  them 
letters  or  send  telegrams  concerning  local,  na- 
tional, or  international  issues.  When  the  legisla- 
ture recesses,  officials  circulate  among  their  constit- 
uents to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking. 

Often  a  congressman  will  intercede  with  the 
government  to  help  a  person  from  his  district. 
They  know  that  they  must  serve  the  majority  in- 
terest or  they  will  be  rejected  at  the  polls  on  next 
election  day.  In  this  way,  constant  and  guiding 
pressure  is  maintained  on  the  legislature  by  the 
people. 

In  Europe  the  proportional  election  system 
makes  this  difficult.  Members  of  political  parties 
nominate  the  candidates  that  you  vote  for.  Thus 
the  elected  officials  too  often  feel  more  responsi- 
bility to  their  party  than  they  do  to  the  people. 
Also  this  system  does  not  provide  for  fair  repre- 
sentation of  all  parts  of  Bavaria  in  the  Landtag. 
One  voting  district  may  have  no  delegate  to  the 
Landtag,  while  another  may  have  half  a  dozen. 
Some  delegates  may  represent  several  districts 
located  in  different  parts  of  Bavaria.  How  can 
one  man  fairly  represent  so  many  people  in  such 
widely  scattered  areas?  The  answer  is  that  he 
can't.  Close  contact  between  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  is  lost.  Probably  most 
Bavarians  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  Landtag 
delegate.  Thus  we  get  apathy  and  indifference 
toward  the  state  government.  The  government 
is  no  longer  responsible  to  the  people. 

Progressive  elements  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, have  recognized  this  danger.  A  bill  is  now 
under  consideration  to  correct  it.  The  bill  would 
provide  a  new  election  law  including  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both  the  plurality  system  and  proportional 
representation.  One  delegate  would  be  elected  by 
a  majority  vote  from  each  voting  district.  In 
effect,  the  residents  of  each  district  would  send  a 
delegate  to  the  Landtag  (state  legislature)  and  he 
in  turn  would  be  responsible  to  them.  If  he  failed 
to  obey  the  majority  sentiment  on  important  issues 
he  would  lose  his  job  in  the  next  election. 

If  this  people  did  not  like  the  actions  of  a  state 
agency  in  their  district  they  could  complain  to 
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their  Landtag  delegate  and  expect  him  to  request 
action  from  the  responsible  state  minister. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  representation,  the  law 
also  provides  for  the  election  of  delegates-at-large 
according  to  the  proportion  of  votes  received  by 
each  political  party.  This  will  provide  repre- 
sentation for  small  parties  which  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  win  a  seat  in  district  elections. 
If  passed,  the  system  of  representation  in  Bavaria 
should  be  vastly  improved. 

But  it  will  not  be  effective  unless  the  people  take 
advantage  of  their  new  opportunity.  When  the 
next  election  arrives,  and  they  have  chosen  their 
own  delegates,  then  they  have  a  direct  emissary 
in  the  government.  The  next  time  the  little  man 
gets  pushed  around  by  a  state  official  he  writes  his 
Landtag  delegate  for  help. 

These  reforms  offer  the  people  an  opportunity 
for  greater  voice  in  their  government.  Public 
opinion  would  have  more  influence.  Individual 
rights  would  have  stronger  protection. 

But  the  most  liberal  democratic  structure  in 
the  world  will  not  guarantee  civil  liberties  and 
popular  government  if  citizens  do  not  accept  their 
responsibilities.  The  Weimar  Republic  proved 
that.  This  should  be  a  guiding  principle  for  every 
citizen  of  Bavaria. 

Suppose  a  faction  in  the  government  should  pro- 
pose a  law  requiring  all  new  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed in  Gothic  style.  Architects  would  want 
to  stop  such  a  stupid  idea.  Perhaps  chemists  would 
like  to  see  a  large  state  research  laboratory  estab- 
lished and  were  looking  for  ways  to  get  the  funds 
allocated.  Suppose  a  citizen  wanted  the  street 
paved  in  front  of  his  house.  How  would  he  get 
the  city  council  to  approve  it  ?  What  if  the  school 
board  should  appoint  an  incompetent  teacher  in 
his  children's  school  I 

In  all  of  these  cases  definite  action  is  wanted. 
In  a  democracy  citizens  can  get  action.  But  Ger- 
mans will  be  helpless  unless  they  know  their  gov- 
ernment and  their  rights.  In  the  past,  German 
education  has  turned  out  excellent  but  highly 
specialized  engineers,  architects,  chemists,  doctors, 
and  lawyers.  But  it  has  failed  to  produce  respon- 
sible citizens. 

Forums  are  a  healthy  step  towards  correcting 
that  failure.  Civics  and  social  sciences  must  also 
be  taught  extensively  in  the  schools.  Above  all, 
students  who  will  provide  the  brains  and  leader- 


ship for  the  future  Germany  must  become  keer 
critics  and  watchdogs  of  government.  If  the} 
don't,  there  are  elements  in  Germany  today  whc 
are  anxious  to  take  over  the  government.  If  thai 
happens,  constitutional  freedoms  are  gone. 

Bavarian  government  is  becoming  more  demo- 
cratic. Its  structure  is  becoming  more  liberal.  It 
is  up  to  the  citizens  to  make  it  an  instrument  ol 
freedom  in  their  hands.  They  must  not  let  it 
become  a  control  mechanism  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
self-appointed  leaders. 

Principles  Outlined 

A  special  report  outlining  MG  principles  in  the 
decentralization  of  governmental  authority,  pre- 
pared by  the  OMGB  Civil  Administration  Di- 
vision, has  been  forwarded  to  the  Bavarian  min- 
ister president,  the  constitutional  committees  of 
the  state  legislature,  and  to  appropriate  civic  or- 
ganizations, which  are  now  considering  new  local 
government  laws. 

"If  reform  is  to  take  place  in  Bavaria,  it  must  be 
introduced  in  these  new  local  government  laws,  for 
it  is  evident  that  if  better  local  government  is  not 
established  now,  at  this  opportunity,  there  is  little 
chance  that  it  will  be  in  the  future,"  the  report 
stated. 

The  MG  study  included  the  following  major 
recommendations  for  breaking  down  overcentrali- 
zation  of  power  in  the  state  government  and  grant- 
ing stronger  local  autonomy : 

Communities  should  be  allowed  more  control  in 
tax  collection  and  distribution  and  permitted  to 
levy  as  many  independent  revenues  as  possible. 
The  system  of  collecting  most  taxes  at  state  level 
and  refunding  revenues  to  local  governments  for 
their  use,  is  "exceedingly  complicated  and  cumber- 
some," and  "sacrifices  democratic  objectives  by 
concentrating  financial  power  at  Land  level." 

"The  efforts  of  the  government  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  should  be  turned  now  to  the  study 
of  plans  which  will  strive  to  make  tax  collection 
and  distribution  more  of  a  community  matter,"  the 
MG  report  stated. 

Public  interest  should  be  stimulated  in  local 
budget  plans,  and  sound  budgetary  practices  in 
the  communities  should  be  emphasized.  This 
would  minimize  deficits  in  communities,  decrease 
the  reliance  upon  the  state  for  assistance  and  gain 
greater  independence. 
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Military  Government  also  objected  to  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  splitting  communities  and  creating 
new  town  and  city  governments  which  could  not 
support  themselves  without  state  aid. 

More  power  should  be  given  to  county  legisla- 
tures to  handle  state  functions  delegated  to  local 
levels.  At  present,  the  MG  study  pointed  out,  the 
Landrat  (county  executive)  serves  not  only  as  a 
local  executive,  responsible  to  the  county  legisla- 
ture, but  also  as  an  officer  of  the  state,  implement- 
ing state  laws  and  ordinances.  Too  often,  his 
authority  in  the  latter  capacity  overrides  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature. 

It  was  observed  in  the  MG  report  that  the  whole 
administration  system  would  be  simplified  if  all 
state  functions,  which  must  be  carried  out  at  local 
levels,  were  delegated  to  the  county  legislature. 
The  legislature  could  then  determine  the  methods 
of  implementation  and  instruct  the  Landrat  ac- 
cordingly, thus  preserving  the  responsibility  of 
this  official  to  his  legislature.  Military  Govern- 
ment agreed  with  the  Ministry  of  Interior  that  the 
Landrat,  as  well  as  mayors  of  towns  and  cities, 
should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people.  The  pres- 
ent method  of  election  by  local  legislatures  often 
"resulted  in  horsetrading  by  political  parties." 

"It  is  certainly  possible  that  a  higher  quality  of 
Landrat  and  one  with  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  will  result  if  he  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  and  that  correspondingly, 
the  quality  of  local  government  will  be  improved." 

More  committees  should  be  formed  in  county 
legislatures  "to  gain  the  participation  of  addi- 
tional members,  instead  of  piling  all  the  work  and 
responsibility  on  the  members  of  the  Kreisaus- 
schuss  (executive  committee)."  Such  committees 
should  also  enlist  the  service  of  private  citizens, 
which  would  give  more  people  participation  in 
local  government  and  draw  on  prominent  local 
authorities  who  are  outside  of  government. 

A  committee  to  handle  complaints  by  private 
citizens  against  local  government  should  be  set  up 
in  each  legislature,  with  the  right  of  appeal  of 
committee  decisions  to  the  legislature  as  a  whole, 
and  finally  to  the  administrative  courts.  Such 
committees  would  relieve  much  of  the  burden  on 
the  administrative  courts,  it  was  stated  in  the  MG 
report. 

It  was  also  urged  that  town  meetings  now  held 
regularly  in  many  communities  should  be  given 
legal  recognition  to  the  extent  that  "resolutions 
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passed  in  town  meetings  held  in  communities  and 
smaller  towns  must  be  considered  by  the  local  legis- 
latures. This  would  aid  and  encourage  active 
participation  by  the  people  in  civic  matters." 

"Military  Government  holds  that  the  rural  po- 
lice must  be  decentralized.  City  police  authority 
is  already  invested  in  the  City  councils  but  rural 
police  control  is  centered  in  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior. While  the  rural  police  should  be  governed 
by  uniform  standards  throughout  the  state,  con- 
trol of  the  local  rural  police  chief  should  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  county  legislature." 

In  school  administration,  Military  Government 
recommended  that  Article  83  of  the  Bavarian  con- 
stitution should  be  carried  out,  which  would  allow 
communities  to  operate  their  own  elementary  and 
vocational  schools.  When  communities  are  too 
small  or  poor  to  take  on  this  responsibility,  then 
the  schools  should  be  operated  by  the  county. 
Teachers  who  are  qualified  by  state  standards 
should  be  selected  and  assigned  by  local  govern- 
ment authority,  and  their  retention  or  transfer 
should  also  be  decided  on  local  levels.  Specific 
taxes  should  be  levied  and  earmarked  for  support 
of  schools,  and  the  county  or  community  should 
have  the  right  to  levy  additional  taxes  to  improve 
local  schools.  To  provide  parents  with  an  ade- 
quate voice  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
Military  Government  recommended  "that  local 
school  administration  be  set  up  under  popularly 
elected  nonpartisan  school  boards  on  which  the 
superintendent  of  schools  would  serve  as  executive 
officer."  All  meetings  of  these  boards  should  be 
public. 

Military  Government  also  recommended  that 
the  power  of  the  Regierungsbezirk  (administra- 
tive district)  president  be  clearly  defined  and 
limited,  and  the  name  changed  to  "State  Inspector 
and  Coordinator."  This  would  reduce  some  of 
the  prestige  that  the  office  of  the  president  holds, 
which  allows  it  to  interfere  in  local  government. 

"Generally  speaking  the  office  of  the  Regierungs- 
bezirk president  as  presently  constituted  does 
much  to  confound  government  administration 
with  superfluous  red  tape  and  under  its  present 
authority  meddles  unnecessarily  in  local  govern- 
ment matters,"  the  report  stated. 
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Public  Opinion:  Freedom  of  Thought  in  Bavaria1 


BY  ALBERT  C.  SCHWEIZER 
Director,  Civil  Administration  Division,  OMG  Bavaria 


To  know  what  the  average  citizens,  the  farmers, 
the  workers,  the  professional  persons,  the  teachers 
and  the  business  men  think  about  public  issues 
and  about  their  government  and  political  leaders 
is  part  of  our  business  in  Civil  Administration 
Division.  We  get  information  from  many 
sources — from  the  Information  Service  Division, 
from  newspapers,  from  letters  written  by  in- 
dividuals, and  from  other  Military  Government 
sources. 

One  thing  that  is  noticeable  and  alarming  to  us 
is  the  antagonism  which  often  exists  between  in- 
dividual citizens  and  the  governments  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  them.  For  example,  many 
persons  dismiss  the  activity  of  the  Bavarian 
government  as  that  of  a  self-interested  group  of 
individuals  who  are  merely  promoting  their  own 
welfare  and  importance. 

They  do  not  realize  the  earnest  and  honest  effort 
that  most  of  the  leading  members  of  their  govern- 
ment make  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  many  difficult 
problems  which  concern  the  normal  Bavarian 
citizen.  Long  hours  and  a  multitude  of  worries 
and  annoyances,  coupled  with  unreasonable  at- 
tacks, make  their  public  services  far  from  a 
pleasant  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  feels,  and 
often  rightly  so,  that  actions  are  often  taken  which 
vitally  concern  the  life  of  himself  and  his  family 
without  his  being  given  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  opinion  or  even  of  having  knowledge  of  the 
action  until  it  is  performed  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
If  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we 
see  that  the  official  or  the  political  party  leader 
is  often  convinced  that  he  knows  much  better  what 
is  good  for  the  public  than  the  public  itself.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  feels  that  his  decisions  are  not  only 
not  subject  to  public  advice  and  criticism  but  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  welfare  to  with- 
hold knowledge  and  thus  prevent  any  chance  of 

'Reprinted  from  the  Information  Bulletin  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Government  in  Germany,  Feb.  22, 1949. 
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interference  in  what  he  considers  action  in  the 
best  public  interest. 

Basically,  this  attitude  shows  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  intelligence  of  the  average  citizen. 
Under  any  condition  of  proper  political  enlighten- 
ment this  would  be  an  insult  to  the  individual. 
Under  conditions  where  the  public  is  improperly 
informed,  it  shows  the  need  for  political  education 
for  the  voters.  Since  I  cannot  believe  that  those 
leaders  who  act  without  proper  consideration  for 
the  opinion  of  the  individual  voters  would  nor- 
mally insult  those  voters,  we  must  recognize  that 
there  is  a  need  for  better  political  education  of 
the  voters. 

Information  on  political  issues  is  worthless 
except  to  people  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  information  and  know  how  they  can  use  it. 
That  means  popular  interest  in  public  issues.  It 
means  the  development  of  the  combined  personal 
opinions  of  the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  pro- 
fessional persons,  the  students,  the  merchants,  the 
housewives  which  make  up  that  thing  we  call 
public  opinion. 

Two  aspects  of  this  matter  of  public  opinion 
should  be  considered.  The  first  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  "How  is  public  opinion  formed?" 
The  second  is  the  answer  to  the  question  "How  can 
an  informed  public  opinion  be  effective?" 

First,  take  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Certain  means  are  obvious  to  everyone— the  press 
and  radio.  With  the  press  we  have  not  only  a 
most  effective  medium  but  also  a  most  dangerous 
one.  I  do  not  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  the 
public  press,  but  I  should  point  out  certain 
dangers — dangers  which  prevent  the  press  from 
fulfilling  its  duty  of  forming  public  opinion. 
These  dangers  lie  in  control. 

It  was  only  with  reluctance  that  Military  Gov- 
ernment exercised  any  control  of  the  press.  It  is 
completely  counter  to  American  basic  principles. 
It  was  put  into  effect  to  offset  the  chaotic  con-i 
itions  after  hostilities  and  to  offset  the  vicious  con- 
trol which  had  been  built  up  under  the  Nazi  regime. 
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The  leading  officials  in  Information  Services 
Division  attempted  to  distribute  the  limited  num- 
ber of  licenses  which  could  be  made  available  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  possible  the  presentation 
in  Bavaria  of  all  types  of  thinking  and  belief — 
political,  religious,  economic  and  otherwise. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  reasons  for  control 
by  Military  Government  are  disappearing  and 
Military  Government  is  anxious  to  relinquish  all 
licensing  and  control.  It  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
it  feels  that  the  press  is  guaranteed  absolute  free- 
dom from  dictation  or  interference  by  any  polit- 
ical, governmental  or  other  group.  The  Bavarian 
government  is  now  preparing  a  press  law  which  is 
to  guarantee,  under  the  constitution,  complete 
freedom  of  expression.  With  this  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, with  the  possibility  to  present  all  sorts 
of  points  of  view  on  important  issues,  Bavaria 
will  have  an  important  tool  for  the  formation  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  same  situation  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
radio — there  must  be  freedom  of  expression. 
There  must  also  be  freedom  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  all  who  speak  over  the  air,  not  only  those  who 
speak  in  Bavaria  or  West  Germany,  but  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world.  One  of  the 
blackest  spots  in  the  Nazi  rule  was  the  attempt 
to  warp  the  minds  of  the  people  by  withholding 
from  them  words  which  were  spoken  or  written 
in  other  lands. 

Similar  values  are  gained  in  forming  public 
opinion  by  means  of  the  stage  and  the  moving 
picture  screen. 

Two  other  significant  means  of  forming  public 
Dpinion  should  be  stressed.  The  first  is  the  public 
hearing.  This  is  a  device  which  is  not  unknown  in 
Bavaria,  but  is,  unfortunately,  too  little  practiced. 
Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  public  hearing  is 
practiced  in  America.  Take  as  an  example  a  pub- 
lic hearing  before  a  committee  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  Just  as  in  the  Bavarian  legislature,  so 
in  America,  bills  when  introduced  to  the  legislature 
ire  given  over  to  committees  for  study. 

Supposing  that  a  bill  is  introduced  on  the  im- 
portant matter  of  housing.  It  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  announcements  are 
made  that  the  committee  is  to  conduct  hearings  to 
lir  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  particular  bill.  These 
hearings  are  open  within  practical  limits  to  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  attending.  Interested  groups, 
representing  interested  individuals,  may  request  an 
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opportunity  to  express  their  views.  In  this  par- 
ticular housing  bill  the  banking  interests  may  have 
something  to  say;  social  welfare  organizations 
may  want  to  be  consulted;  builders  and  profes- 
sional architects  and  engineering  organizations 
may  ask  to  be  heard;  trade  unions  may  have  an 
interest  and  ask  to  present  their  views. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  itself  is  apt  to 
invite  or  request  certain  individuals  or  representa- 
tives of  groups  to  appear  at  these  hearings  and  de- 
clare their  views  on  the  measure.  The  press  and 
radio  and  film  representatives  have  free  access  to 
the  meetings  to  report  on  whatever  may  be  said. 

Thus,  we  have  an  airing  of  the  particular  bill  and 
the  issues  at  stake  and  from  this  we  have  both  the 
information  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  congressmen 
who  are  studying  the  law  and  congressmen  who 
may  vote  upon  it.  This  principle  of  public  hearing 
also  is  followed  in  the  meetings  of  a  city  council 
or  in  the  meetings  of  a  planning  board  which  may 
be  changing  the  elements  of  a  city.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  contrary  to  the  attitude  of  legislating  in 
secret. 

The  broad  use  of  this  principle  of  public  hearing 
is  firmly  recognized  in  the  Bavarian  Constitution, 
which  says :  "Sessions  of  the  Landtag  (legislature) 
are  public."  Even  more  recently  the  Landtag  itself 
has  recognized  this  principle,  for  in  its  new  rules 
of  procedure,  passed  last  spring,  it  established  that 
legislative  committee  meetings  would  be  open  to 
the  public.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  an  ex- 
pensive tool  and  one  which  may  delay  passage  of 
legislation.  If  this  really  is  true,  and  it  may 
indeed  be  doubted,  it  is  more  than  worth  while 
because  the  gain  is  to  the  public  benefit. 

One  more  method  of  developing  public  opinion 
has  been  tried  lately  in  Bavaria  with  great  suc- 
cess— that  is  the  town  meeting  or  public  forum. 
Here  citizens  meet  to  question  their  local  govern- 
ment or  local  political  leaders,  or,  in  many  cases, 
Military  Government  leaders,  on  problems  of  the 
day  and  on  the  handling  of  these  problems.  It  is 
a  device  which  is  as  old  as  the  Germanic  tribes 
but  is  new  as  a  modern  practice  in  Germany.  It 
gives  the  officials  the  chance  to  explain  to  their 
people  what  they  are  planning  and  what  they  are 
doing. 

Since  the  process  is  new  there  are  some  rough 
edges  in  the  technique  of  town  meetings  and  public 
forums  which  must  be  smoothed  out.    One  diffi- 
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culty  so  far  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  public  meet- 
ings to  intensify  hostility  between  the  citizens  and 
the  officials.  The  questions  have  often  been  aimed 
more  as  a  challenge  than  as  a  bid  for  information. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  an  interchange  of  in- 
formation is  bound  to  produce  a  better  understand- 
ing between  officials  and  citizens.  It  will  also 
result  in  clearing  the  air  of  the  secrecy  which  veils 
information  on  official  actions  from  the  press. 

The  second  major  question  which  one  should 
consider  is :  "How  can  public  opinion  be  effective?" 
Officials  and  political  leaders  are  representatives 
of  the  people,  performing  governmental  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  people  which  would  be  impractical  for 
the  individual  citizens  to  perform  themselves. 

Therefore,  public  opinion  must  be  considered  as 
the  views  of  the  people  expressing  its  wishes  to  its 
representatives,  and  if  these  men  truly  represent 
the  people  they  must  listen.  They  must  listen 
when  the  people,  through  their  spokesmen,  voice 
opinions  at  public  hearings.  They  must  give  heed 
when  the  citizens  question  them  at  town  meetings 
and  public  forums.  They  cannot  lightly  ignore 
the  public  opinion  which  is  expressed  at  these 

meetings. 

In  America,  legislators  are  often  flooded  with 
letters  and  telegrams  giving  voice  to  public  opinion 
on  vital  issues.  The  aid-to-Europe  program 
would  not  be  as  great  as  it  is  today  were  it  not 
for  such  letters  and  telegrams  by  the  thousands 
pouring  into  Congress  when  it  was  debating  the 
sum   to   be   spent   on   the   European   Recovery 

Program. 

And  how  can  legislators  and  officials  be  made  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion  ?  In  a  democ- 
racy, legislators  and  officials  are  chosen  by  a 
people  either  directly  or  indirectly.  By  the  power 
of  the  ballot  it  should  be  ultimately  in  the  power 
of  citizens  to  withhold  offices  and  for  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  to  designate  those  whom  they 
wish  to  represent  them.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  such  is  not  the  case— for  example,  in  the  pres- 
ent legislature  election  law— and  for  this  reason 
serious  thought  is  being  devoted  to  a  new  legis- 
lature election  law  which  will  give  better  repre- 
sentation to  the  citizens. 

Naturally,  there  are  individuals  who,  for  selfish 
reasons,  would  oppose  a  really  democratic  law. 
They  want  to  keep  their  jobs  without  danger  of 
being  forced  out  through  an  aroused  public  opin- 
ion, or  they  wish  to  perpetuate  strong  positions  in 
the  party  where  they  are  now  able  to  designate 
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who  should  be  the  people's  representatives.  Few 
people  are  party  members.  In  some  parties  only 
three  or  four  percent  of  those  who  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  are  actually  members  of 
the  party.  This  means  that  three  or  four  indi- 
viduals have  been  able  to  name  those  who  appeared 
on  the  party  lists  for  every  hundred  voters,  who 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  say  "Yes." 

It  was  a  major  victory  for  the  normal  voter  in 
the  last  elections  when  he  was  able  to  vote  for 
names  of  individuals  instead  of  being  limited  to 
voting  for  party  lists  numbers.  It  would  be  an- 
other step  toward  a  really  representative  govern- 
ment if  the  normal  voter  should  have  greater 
opportunity  to  say  what  names  should  actually 
appear  on  that  voting  list.  This  choice  of  party 
candidates  is  practiced  in  other  countries,  lr 
America,  for  example,  in  a  type  of  preelectior 
called  a  primary  election.  Such  elections  are  be- 
ing considered  by  some  of  the  political  thinkers 
now  in  connection  with  the  legislature  electioi 

law. 

Military  Government  has  been  attempting  U 
assist  the  legislators  by  supplying  material  on  elec 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
One  suggestion  for  arriving  at  an  improved  pro 
portional  representation  system  as  called  for  ii 
the  constitution  is  to  use  that  practiced  in  Den 
mark.  This  system  eliminates  certain  factors  tha 
are  criticized  in  the  present  Bavarian  systerc 
Here,  some  voting  districts  have  no  delegate,  whil 
others  have  several.  In  order  to  guarantee  electio: 
of  a  particular  candidate,  the  parties  had  tha 
candidate  stand  for  election  as  a  representative  i 
a  number  of  districts.  In  some  of  these  district; 
the  candidate  was  practically  unknown. 

There  has  even  been  criticism  of  the  Englis 
system  where  the  candidate  is  not  a  resident  c 
the  district,  although  he  must  make  himself  know 
to  the  inhabitants  and  campaign  in  the  locality  i 
order  to  get  elected.  How  much  more  should  th 
Bavarian  system  be  criticized  where  some  of  tl: 
candidates  were  not  only  little  known,  but  ha 
never  even  set  foot  in  the  districts  which  ha\ 
them  on  the  ballot.  One  candidate  stood  for  ele 
tion  from  18  election  districts. 

In  the  Danish  system,  there  are  two  types  < 
delegates  in  the  legislature.  In  the  first  grou 
each  candidate  represents  a  specific  district  ar 
represents  the  interest  of  the  people  of  that  pa 
ticular  district.  Then,  there  is  a  second  group  wl 
may  be  considered  as  delegates  at  large  and  wl 
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represent  no  particular  district  but  who  are  desig- 
nated from  the  various  parties,  and  who  are  so 
iistributed  that  the  total  number  of  delegates  in 
;he  legislature  represent  the  parties  proportion- 
itely.  There  are  other  various  ways  of  carrying 
out  this  principle  which  combine  the  good  features 
of  plurality  elections  with  advantages  of  proper- 
tional  representation. 

The  particular  point  to  be  stressed  again  in  this 
connection  is  that  by  some  such  system,  either  di- 
rect plurality  election  or  by  such  an  improved 
proportional  representation,  the  people  of  any 
area  have  their  delegate,  a  man  or  woman,  who 
is  responsible  to  the  people  there  and  to  public 
opinion  and  from  whom  further  election  to  office 
may  be  withheld  if  he  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  public  opinion. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  legislature  elec- 
tion law  as  an  important  instrument  to  guarantee 
that  the  voice  of  public  opinion  is  heard.  There 
is  other  legislation  pending  which  is  important 
and  indeed  necessary  if  public  opinion  is  to  be 
effective.  One  is  pending  legislation  on  initiative 
and  referendum  and  the  other  is  the  law  for  local 
communities. 

First,  consider  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
Bavarian  legislature  is  elected  for  four  years. 
Supposedly,  delegates  in  that  legislature  represent 
the  ideas  and  will  of  the  people  at  that  time.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  entirely  true  under  the  present 
election  law  system.  However,  supposing  it  were 
true  —  the  ideas  of  the  delegates  change  and  the 
ideas  and  desires  of  the  people  they  represent  also 
change.  If  these  delegates  fail  to  make  the  laws 
that  the  people  want,  the  people  must  have  some 
way  in  which  to  force  the  legislation  they  want. 
This  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  by  the 
possibility  of  making  a  petition,  or  popular  initia- 
tive. If  the  petition  receives  enough  signatures  it 
is  presented  before  the  legislature.  Should  the 
legislature  refuse  to  pass  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  petition  it  is  submitted  to  popular  vote  for 
decision.    That  is  referendum. 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  has  not  yet 
been  implemented.  It  is  imperative  that  the  me- 
chanics of  Initiative  and  Keferendum  be  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  people  have  the  opportunity  of  deciding 
whether  they  want  a  new  Landtag  at  this  time  or 
not.  Public  opinion  should  have  some  means  of 
effectively  expressing  itself  on  this  point. 

Local  government  law  is  important  to  public 
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opinion  for  another  reason.  The  individual's 
greatest  chance  of  being  heard  as  an  individual  is 
locally,  as  political  thinking  is  generally  formed 
on  local  issues;  matters  of  whether  the  common 
schools  should  be  enlarged,  whether  a  community 
should  build  a  new  road,  and  the  like.  It  is  only 
by  practice  in  expressing  his  ideas  and  wishes  on 
such  matters  that  he  gains  the  ability  to  think  and 
to  talk  intelligently  on  matters  of  wider  interest, 
matters  which  go  beyond  his  local  community, 
matters  of  county  or  district  or  state  or  national 
importance. 

Then,  too,  it  is  in  local  matters  that  public 
opinion  can  have  its  quickest  and  strongest  effects. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that  as  many  politi- 
cal issues  as  possible  be  solved  at  local  level  and 
that  as  much  of  the  power  of  government  as  pos- 
sible be  reserved  to  the  locality — that  is,  to  the 
community  or  to  the  county.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  a  strong  public  opinion  must  express 
itself  on  these  matters  of  local  government  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  laws  for  local  government 
which  are  now  being  considered  in  the  legislature. 

If  public  opinion  is  not  developed  and  if  de- 
veloped public  opinion  is  not  effective,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  Bavaria  will  again  be  faced 
with  a  situation  which  faced  it  in  1933  or  with  one 
similar  to  that  which  has  faced  Czechoslovakia 
more  recently.  Czechoslovakia  was  recognized  as 
a  democratic  country.  A  few  thousand  individ- 
uals, by  politically  evil  methods,  gained  support 
to  their  views  of  38  percent  of  the  voters.  Through 
this  38  percent,  they  then  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
opposition  and  deprive  62  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  political  representation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  with  a  stronger  public  opinion  and  with  a 
better  means  of  making  this  public  opinion  effec- 
tive, Czechoslovakia  would  now  not  be  dominated 
by  the  Communists  and  would  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Russian  orbit. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  individual 
t  o  be  heard.  It  is  important  that  from  the  views 
of  the  individual  the  common  view  of  the  people 
be  formed — that  is,  public  opinion.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  representatives  and  servants  of  the 
people  listen  to  this  voice  of  public  opinion  and 
it  is  important,  that  by  a  proper  system  of  elections, 
that  the  people  have  some  guarantee  that  their 
views  will  be  heard.  In  this  way  people  may  have 
confidence  in  their  governments  and  the  govern- 
ments may  truly  represent  and  serve  the  individual 
citizens. 
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Infringement  of  Trade-Union  Rights 


STATEMENT  BY  LEROY  D.  STBNEBOWERi 
U.S.  Deputy  Representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 


The  United  States  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  refer  the  memo- 
randa on  infringement  of  trade-union  rights,  at 
once  and  without  discussion  at  this  stage,  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  for  its  considera- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  discussion  is 
necessary. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  situation  in  my  own  coun- 
try. Trade-union  rights  in  the  United  States  are 
founded  in  generations  of  experience  and  are  re- 
flected in  collective-bargaining  agreements  nego- 
tiated by  trade  unions  on  behalf  of  workers 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  trade-union 
rights  in  our  country  have  been  set  forth  in  various 
Federal  and  state  statutes.  The  exact  character  of 
such  legislation  is  a  matter  which  even  now  is 
undergoing  debate — a  debate  in  which  our  labor 
unions  are  freely  participating.  The  United 
States  believes  that  the  rights  of  free  trade  unions 
are  one  of  the  basic  foundations  of  truly  democratic 
liberty.  We  believe  that  free  trade  unions  are  a 
bulwark  against  totalitarianism. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  how  freedom 
of  association  can  best  be  guarded  against  infringe- 
ment. It  is  a  difficult  problem  and  the  difficulties 
toward  which  we  must  be  on  the  alert  may  vary 
among  countries.  We  freely  admit  that  in  this 
country  we  may  not  have  attained  perfection  in 
practice,  but  the  way  is  wide  open  for  the  correction 
of  any  procedures  which  are  found  to  be  erroneous. 
Even  now  our  Congress  is  in  process  of  amending 
our  own  labor  legislation.  Trade  unions  in  the 
United  States  have  great  scope  for  their  energetic 
efforts  on  behalf  of  their  16  million  members.  The 
best  proof  of  the  freedom  and  effectiveness  of 
American  labor  unions  is  that  these  millions  of 
workers  have  voluntarily,  of  their  own  choice, 
maintained  their  active  interest  in  and  support  for 
these  great  organizations. 

While  the  United  States,  as  well  as  its  labor 
unions,  is  deeply  concerned  about  infringement 
of  trade-union  rights  anywhere,  I  submit  that 
these  Wftu  memoranda  before  us  are  eloquent 
demonstration  that  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  is  principally  interested  in  political 
propaganda  and  not  in  the  principles  of  free  trade 
unionism.  The  documents  reveal  the  kind  of  bias 
which  recently  caused  three  great  free  trade-union 

'Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
Mar.  8, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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centers  to  declare  that  the  World  Federation  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, the  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  the  Netherlands  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
found  that  the  Wftu  had  become  perverted  into  a 
Communist  tool. 

The  memoranda  before  us  may  contain  many 
statements  of  fact.  The  United  States  does  not 
affirm  or  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  specific 
allegations  in  the  Wftu  documents.  The  motiva- 
tion, however,  is  plain.  These  allegations  are 
motivated  by  Communist  considerations  for  Com- 
munist objectives.  They  do  not  originate  in  re- 
spect for  human  freedom  or  in  love  for  social  jus- 
tice. If  these  allegations  were  a  serious  effort  to 
catalog  infringements  of  trade-union  rights,  the 
list  would  not  have  been  so  blatantly  unbalanced. 
The  Wftu  memoranda  see  no  evils  in  Communist 
lands.  The  Wftu  denounces  state  domination  of 
trade  unions — but  it  is  silent  about  the  U.S.S.R. 
prototype  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  labor  front.  It  con- 
demns alleged  restrictions  upon  trade  unions,  but 
it  sees  no  evil  in  the  absence  of  freedom  for  the 
worker  in  Czechoslovakia  today ;  it  sees  no  evil  in 
rigid  control  of  workers  in  Bulgaria  or  Rumania 
through  a  Communist  labor  front ;  it  submits  no 
criticism  of  extreme  labor  regimentation  through 
so-called  trade  unions  in  Poland,  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia, or  Hungary ;  nor  is  there  even  a  breath  of 
criticism  about  the  Ukraine  or  Byelorussia. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  which  calls  attention  to 
conditions  in  countries  omitted  from  the  Wftu 
documents.  I  hope  every  member  of  the  Council 
has  read  it  carefully  because  it  does  point  to  the 
difference  between  free  trade  unionism  and  Com- 
munist labor  organizations. 

I  intend  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  conditions 
in  countries  not  listed  in  the  Wftu  documents,  but 
I  would  like  to  repeat  that  to  the  extent  that  there 
may  be  basis  in  fact  for  any  of  the  Wftu  allega- 
tions we  deplore  such  attacks  on  trade-union 
rights.  We  deplore  such  attacks  wherever  they 
occur.  We  deplore  them  as  sabotage  of  human 
freedom,  of  economic  democracy,  of  social  justice. 
We  do  not  ignore  violations  which  occur  among 
some  nations  and  denounce  only  those  which  occur 
in  other  countries.  Trade-union  rights  and  par- 
ticularly the  right  to  associate  together  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  improve  conditions  of  work  are 
among  the  most  essential  rights  which  free  men 
possess. 
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Trade-union  rights  are  meaningless — or  worse — 
if  the  associations  are  state-controlled,  state-domi- 
nated, and  state-serving.  A  labor  union  in  a 
Communist-dominated  country  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  labor  front  of  Nazi  Germany. 
Both  serve  the  interest  of  the  state  or  the  party 
against  the  freedom  of  the  worker.  Even  if  the 
trade  unions  were  free  and  independent,  workers 
could  hardly  be  bargaining  equals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  employer  is  the  govern- 
ment which  controls  not  only  the  conditions  or 
work,  but  all  other  aspects  of  daily  life,  makes  the 
worker  all  the  more  helpless.  That  is  bad  enough. 
But  when  the  so-called  labor  unions  are  themselves 
agents  of  the  employing  government  operating 
through  officers  picked  by  the  Communist  oli- 
garchy, the  worker  is  really  exploited  by  both. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  this  Council  and  in 
the  General  Assembly  that  we  have  been  faced 
with  perversion  of  the  common  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases.  The  practice  of  perverting  the 
meaning  of  words  makes  it  hard  for  anyone  to  talk 
seriously  about  such  memoranda  as  those  sub- 
mitted by  the  Wftu.  To  the  Communist,  a  trade 
union  in  a  democracy  is  a  unit  to  be  infiltrated  in 
order  to  undermine  the  economy  of  the  state, 
jeopardize  the  standard  of  living,  and  imperil  the 
national  defense.  To  a  Communist,  a  trade  union 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  an  approved  vehicle 
for  forcing  more  work  out  of  each  worker  and  for 
eliminating  any  evidences  of  independence  of 
thought,  word,  or  action. 

Only  by  accepting  such  a  nondemocratic  totali- 
tarian concept  of  trade-union  rights  can  the  Wfttj 
denunciation  of  practices  in  non-Communist  coun- 
tries be  squared  with  its  apparent  satisfaction  with 
the  practices  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  first  few  years  after 
the  Communist  Party  seized  power  over  the  Rus- 
sian people,  some  bargaining  was  carried  on  by 
trade  unions  on  behalf  of  their  members.  Then 
the  party  line  changed;  labor  leaders  were  liqui- 
dated ;  labor  unions  became  a  virtual  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Russian  labor 
unions  were  consolidated  through  the  Ail-Union 
Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  the  leadership 
of  which  is  subject  to  Communist  party  approval. 
This  leadership  has  apparently  not  felt  the  need 
for  guidance  from  its  membership  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  union.  Instead  of 
serving  as  agents  of  their  members  in  bargaining 
with  management,  these  so-called  leaders  would 
be  aptly  described  as  agents  of  management  in 
efforts  to  squeeze  more  work  out  of  their  members, 
to  whip  workers  into  line,  to  punish  absenteeism, 
eliminate  any  independent  thinking,  check  on 
ideological  reliability.  Russian  labor  organiza- 
tions do  theoretically  handle  grievances  on  behalf 
of  members,  but  this  is  only  theoretical  and  part 
of  their  pose  of  serving  the  interest  of  workers. 
The  AUCCTU  does  not  allow  workers  to  meet 
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freely  or  to  vote  secretly.  The  truth  is  that  the 
workers  are  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  party  and 
the  Government  their  personal  liberties  and  free- 
doms— their  freedom  to  join  a  union  of  their  own 
choosing  and  their  freedom  to  be  heard  on  union 
policies. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  before  the  war,  labor  unions 
were  free  and  aggressively  independent  bargain- 
ing agents  for  their  workers.  Almost  exactly  a 
year  ago  a  meeting  of  Works  Council  representa- 
tives issued  a  call  for  action  committees.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  committees  was  to  purge  non-Com- 
munists from  labor  organization  leadership. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  poli- 
ticians, the  Czechoslovak  labor  organization  no 
longer  demands  better  conditions  for  the  workers 
but  has  become  the  active  agent  of  the  new  ex- 
ploiters of  labor. 

In  Poland  the  law  says  that  independent  unions 
can  be  organized.  In  practice  anyone  who  does  so 
is  virtually  certain  to  be  arrested.  Where  real 
trade  unions  once  existed  the  Polish  Government 
has  substituted  what  we  would  call  company 
unions,  or  what  in  Europe  are  called  yellow  unions. 

Similar  perversion  of  trade  unions  has  taken 
place  in  all  of  the  so-called  "Peoples'  Democracies." 
But  on  these  infringements  of  trade-union  rights 
the  Wftu  is  silent. 

What  about  specific  trade-union  rights? 

Does  the  right  to  strike  actually  exist  in  any  one 
of  these  countries  to  which  I  have  referred  ?  If  it 
exists  on  paper,  what  happens  to  the  individuals 
who  dare  to  practice  the  right  to  strike  ? 

Does  the  union  bargain  collectively  to  improve 
conditions  of  employment,  to  win  higher  wages,  to 
secure  a  shorter  workweek? 

Do  workers  have  the  right  to  establish  unions  of 
their  choice? 

Are  unions  permitted  to  attempt  to  protect  their 
membership  against  exploitation? 

All  of  these  questions  point  to  violations  of 
democratic  trade-union  rights  if  trade-union 
rights  are  to  have  any  meaning. 

These  are  issues  whose  importance  this  Council 
cannot  fail  to  recognize.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  problem  of  trade-union  rights  which, 
at  the  Council's  instance,  has  already  been  com- 
petently handled  by  the  Ilo.  It  is  to  that  body 
that  we  should  again  look  for  effective  action. 

We  suggest  that  the  problem  should  be  placed 
before  this  expert  international  organization  for 
examination,  analysis,  and  commentary. 

If  the  Wftu  really  wants  us  to  believe  that  they 
are  serious  in  their  assertions  and  not  just  wasting 
our  time  with  pernicious  propaganda,  they  will 
join  with  members  of  the  Council  in  submitting  the 
problem  in  all  of  its  aspects  to  the  experienced  and 
expert  agency  recognized  by  the  U.N.  as  having 
jurisdiction  on  such  matters.  Hence  I  propose 
that  all  the  memoranda  on  this  subject  be  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Ilo. 
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ECOSOC  Resolutions  Relating  to  Economic  Development 


Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed 
Countries 

U.N.  doc.  B/1215,  Mar.  4,  1049 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Having  considered  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  198  (III)  recommending  that  the 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  give  further 
and  urgent  consideration  to  the  whole  problem  of 
the  economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries  in  all  its  aspects ;  and 

Having  reviewed  its  own  resolution  139  (VII) 
B  in  the  light  of  the  views  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General in  document  E/1119 ; 

Decides  to  present  to  the  fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  an  interim  report  covering  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  economic  development 
of  under-developed  countries  together  with  such 
recommendation  as  it  may  then  be  feasible  to  make 
concerning  constructive  action  to  be  taken ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  specialized  agencies  concerned: 

1.  To  prepare  the  materials  needed  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly's  re- 
quest, in  resolution  198  (III),  for  a  statement  on 
measures  already  devised  by  the  Council  and  the 
specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
economic  development  and  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  under-developed  countries ;  and 

2.  To  prepare  for  consideration  by  the  ninth 
session  of  the  Council  a  report  setting  forth  meth- 
ods of  financing  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries,  including  methods  of  stimu- 
lating the  international  flow  of  capital  for  this 
purpose,  paying  due  attention  to  questions  of  a 
social  nature  which  directly  condition  economic 
development ; 

Agrees  that  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  and  the  Sub-Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  should  adhere  to  their  present 
programmes  of  work  which  are  designed  to  place 
before  the  Council  recommendations  concerning 
specific  problems  of  economic  development; 

Draws  the  attention  of  the  regional  economic 
commissions  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  at 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Council  concerning  the 

1  For  U.S.  proposals  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  6, 1949,  p.  287. 


problem  of  economic  development  of  under-de- 
veloped countries ;  and 

Requests  the  regional  economic  commissions  to 
continue  to  give  all  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
economic  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries special  attention  during  their  future  sessions. 

Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development1 

U.N.  doc.  E/1216,  Mar.  4,  1949 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Taking  into  account  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  with  respect  to  expert  advice 
(52  (I)),  economic  development  (198  (III)),  and 
technical  assistance  for  economic  development 
(200  (HI)),  and  the  Secretary-General's  first 
report  thereunder ; 

Recognizing  the  significant  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic development  that  can  be  made  through 
international  co-operation  among  countries,  espe- 
cially through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies ;  and 

Kecognizing  the  special  importance  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  expanding  the  international 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge ; 

Calls  upon  Member  Governments  to  promote 
by  all  appropriate  means  the  expansion  of  the 
international  exchange  of  technical  knowledge, 
especially  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies ;  and 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation 
with  the  executive  heads  of  the  interested  special- 
ized agencies  through  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee on  Co-ordination,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  suggestions  of  Member  Governments,  to  pre- 
pare a  report  for  the  ninth  session  of  the  Council 
setting  forth : 

1.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  an  expanded  co- 
operative programme  of  technical  assistance  for 
economic  development  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies,  paying  due  attention 
to  questions  of  a  social  nature  which  directly 
condition  economic  development ; 

2.  Methods  of  financing  such  a  programme 
including  special  budgets ;  and 

3.  Ways  of  co-ordinating  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  programme. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[March  19-25] 

The  Berlin  Case 

On  March  16,  Dr.  Alberto  Alvarez  of  Cuba, 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  released  for 
publication  a  report  submitted  to  him  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  which  had  been  examining  the 
Berlin  currency  and  trade  problem.  The  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  November  30,  1948,  by 
Dr.  Juan  Bramuglia,  then  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  It  was  composed  of  experts  from 
member  countries  of  the  Security  Council  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  Berlin  dispute,  and  was 
assisted  by  experts  provided  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

After  examining  the  issues  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, and  after  consultations  with  experts  repre- 
senting France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics,  the  Committee  reported  that  it  found  no  basis 
for  agreement  in  the  present  positions  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  report  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  action  in  splitting  the  city  administra- 
tion of  Berlin  had  been  the  chief  factor  in  making 
a  settlement  of  the  currency  question  by  the  Com- 
mittee impossible.1 

A  proposal  submitted  by  the  United  States  ex- 
pert, which  offered  an  interim  solution  to  the  cur- 
rency problem  pending  the  restoration  of  a  unified 
municipal  government  and  protecting  meanwhile 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  parties  involved,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  statement,  was  refused  a 
consideration  on  its  merits  by  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Council,  approaching  the  end  of  a  six- 
weeks  session,  devoted  its  attention  to  these  four 
principal  items : 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  Took  note  of  the  interim  report,  approved 
the  Commission's  action  on  the  Bureau  of  Flood 
Control,  and  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Nepal  as 
an  associate  member. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Took  note 
of  the  interim  report  after  a  heated  debate  center- 
ing around  U.S.  trade  policy  with  respect  to  East- 
ern Europe.  Poland  introduced  a  resolution, 
closely  paralleling  one  defeated  at  the  Paris  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  calling  for  inquiry  into  alleged 
trade  discrimination.    The  measure  was  defeated 

1  This  statement  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  27, 
1949. 
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after  charges  made  at  the  General  Assembly  were 
repeated  and  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  speaking  for 
the  United  States,  answered  briefly  and  pointed 
out  that  a  full  rebuttal  had  been  delivered  during 
the  Assembly.2 

Rules  of  Procedure.  Numerous  revisions  in  the 
rules  were  approved  during  a  three-day  discussion 
but  final  adoption  was  temporarily  delayed. 

Trade-Union  Rights.  Instructed  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  consult  with  the  Ilo  on  the  ques- 
tion of  enforcing  trade-union  rights.  A  Soviet 
proposal  requesting  all  member  states  to  enact  leg- 
islation guaranteeing  the  observance  of  such 
rights  was  defeated.  The  U.S.S.R.  proposal  also 
would  have  created  a  Commission  on  Trade  Union 
Rights  to  draft,  with  the  W.F.T.U.,  specific  pro- 
posals for  the  protection  of  those  rights. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council  this  week  continued  its 
deliberations  on  the  Indonesian  question.  Meet- 
ing on  March  14  and  16,  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil weighed  a  proposal  advanced  during  the 
previous  week  by  the  Representative  of  Canada 
which  would  encourage  the  holding  of  a  prelim- 
inary conference  in  Batavia  to  consider  the  terms 
on  which  a  round-table  meeting  between  the  par- 
ties might  be  held  at  the  Hague,  as  proposed  by 
the  Netherlands  Government.  No  decision  had 
been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Support  for  the  Canadian  proposal  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  and  France.  The  Representa- 
tives of  Cuba,  Australia,  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and 
India  called  upon  the  Netherlands  to  comply 
with  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  January 
28,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Republican  capital  at  Jogjakarta.  The 
Representatives  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet 
Union  expressed  opposition  both  to  the  proposed 
Hague  conference  and  to  the  preliminary  confer- 
ence suggested  by  the  Canadian  proposal,  on  the 
grounds  that  these  measures  would  not  deter 
aggression. 

Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

The  political  rights  of  women,  their  educational 
opportunities,  nationality  problems,  property 
rights,  and  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  men  and  women  workers  are  the  main 
subjects  of  the  12-item  agenda  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  which  began  its  third 


1  See  ante,  p.  358. 
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session  in  Beirut,  March  21,  1949.    The  session  is 
expected  to  last  about  three  weeks. 

Judge  Dorothy  Kenyon  of  New  York  City 
heads  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  this  session  of  the 
Commission,  composed  of  representatives  of  15 
nations.  This  Commission  is  one  of  the  9  subsid- 
iary functional  commissions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

Political  Rights.  In  the  field  of  political  rights 
the  most  urgent  problem  is  to  study  means  o± 
securing  the  right  to  vote  for  the  women  of  some 
20  nations.  Judge  Kenyon  has  said  that  Ihe 
United  States  will  seek  to  employ  the  machinery 
of  the  UN  to  spread  the  principle  of  equal  politi- 
cal rights  and  suffrage  so  that  the  progress  made 
so  far  can  be  continued." 

Problems  Relating  to  Nationality.    The  Com- 
mission  will   study   a   report   prepared   by   the 
Secretariat  on  the  legal  status  and  treatment  of 
women  as  regards  nationality,  based  on  replies 
from  34  countries  to  a  questionnaire.    This  survey 
shows  many  conflicts  between  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  nations  in  matters  related  to  nationality, 
domicile,  marriage  and  divorce,  which  have  be- 
come particularly  aggravated  since  the  war.    For 
example,  the  study  indicates  that  while  the  na- 
tionality of  a  man  does  not  normally  change  upon 
marriage,  a  woman  may  either  lose  her  national- 
ity completely  or  acquire  dual  nationality  when 
she  marries.     "On  the  question  of  nationality, 
Judge  Kenyon  has  stated,  "the  U.S.  will  press 
toward  an  international  convention  on  the  nation- 
ality of  women." 

Educational  Opportunities.  Progress  towards 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  disabilities  of 
women  in  the  field  of  educational  and  professional 
opportunities  is  also  a  goal  of  the  Commission  at 
this  session.  A  report  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  General  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion from  35  countries  states  that  the  present  in- 
equality of  women  as  compared  with  men  in 
educational  and  professional  opportunities  is  due 
to  existing  customs  rather  than  to  discriminatory 
legislation. 

Principle  of  Equal  Pay.  Another  difficult 
problem  facing  the  Commission  is  the  means  of 
putting  into  practice  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  The  Commission  will  have  be- 
fore it  communications  on  this  subject  from  many 
non-governmental  organizations. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  Council  March  14  adopted,  7  to  0,  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  Belgium,  the  administer- 
ing authority  for  Ruanda-Urundi,  review  all  leg- 
islation involving  racial  discrimination  in  that 
territory.    The  United  States  joined  the  nonad- 


ministering  members  of  the  Council  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  . 

The  Council  decided  to  take  no  action  on  the 
two  "anonymous  petitions  from  Ruanda-Urundi. 

A  review  of  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Mission 
to  Tanganyika  was  begun. 

Palestine  Refugee  Relief  Fund 

Final  Congressional  approval  has  been  given 
the  bill  authorizing  U.S.  contributions  in  the 
amount  of  $16,000,000  to  the  U.N.  Palestine  relief 
fund  The  goal  for  this  fund  was  set  at  $32,UUU,- 
000.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  advance  half  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  immediately.  Eighteen  other  gov- 
ernments have  made  contributions  in  money,  food, 
medicine,  or  other  goods.  Three  of  them  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations :  Indonesia, 
Switzerland,  and  Bahrein  Islands  (oft  the  Ara- 
bian Coast).  .  .        n 

The  relief  program  was  provided  tor  in  a  gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  last  December  to 
operate  over  a  nine-month  period,  pending  final 
solution  for  the  problem  by  the  local  governments 
and  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission. 
Stanton  Griffis,  American  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary- General  to  direct 
the  program. 

International  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
Having  Members  in  Spain 

United  States  Proposal 

U.N.  doc.  B/C.  2/157,  Mar.  7,  1949 

The  United  States  Delegation  calls  attention  to 
the  adoption  bv  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
on  14  February  1949  of  a  new  Resolution  on  Inter- 
national Non-Governmental  Organizations  having 
Members  in  Spain",  which  states  in  a  precise  man- 
ner the  conditions  under  which  such  organizations 
shall  be  eligible  for  consultative  relationships  with 
the  Council  and  proposes,  with  a  view  to  saving 
the  time  of  the  Council  Ngo  Committee  and  the 
Council,  that  the  Committee  decide  as  follows : 

The  Council  Ngo  Committee 

Requests  the  Secretariat  to  inform  organizations 
granted  consultative  status  subject  to  exclusion  of 
their  Spanish  affiliates  or  subject  to  their  conform- 
ing to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  relating  to  international  non-govern- 
mental organizations  having  members  in  Spam,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  date  of  their  entry  into  con- 
sultative status  when  they  have  met  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Resolution  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  adopted  on  14  February  1949  on 
International  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
having  Members  in  Spain. 
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RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


eport  of  Joint  Brazil-U.S.  Technical  Commission  Completed 


The  Joint  Brazil-United  States  Technical  Com- 
ission  has  completed  the  task  assigned  to  it  and 
is  submitted  its  report  to  the  Government  of 
razil  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States.1 
he  Commission  was  created  by  authority  of 
resident  Truman  and  President  Dutra  pursuant 

the  request  of  Brazil  for  the  assistance  of  tech- 
cians  of  the  United  States  Government  to  col- 
borate  with  technicians  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
snt  in  an  analysis  of  the  factors  in  Brazil  which 
rid  to  promote  or  to  retard  the  economic  develop- 
ent  of  the  country.  In  carrying  out  its  task  the 
>mmission  was  guided  by  its  terms  of  reference 
lich  stated : 

"This  (analysis)  might  involve  a  broad  ap- 
aisal  of  the  manner,  directions,  and  rates  of 
velopment  of  the  Brazilian  economy,  looking 
ward  the  most  effective  and  balanced  utilization 

Brazilian  resources.  The  Commission  should 
ve  particular  attention  to  the  capacity  of  Brazil 
r  economic  expansion  through  the  maximum 
e  of  its  internal  resources.  The  Commission 
all  not  undertake  to  appraise  the  merits  of 
ecific  projects  or  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of 
taining  foreign  financing.  The  Commission, 
wever,  should  consider  measures  designed  to 


encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  Brazil  and 
where  appropriate,  may  make  broad  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  measures  which  might  facilitate 
economic  development  in  Brazil. 

"The  Commission  should  direct  its  attention 
toward  an  analysis  of  (1)  Brazil's  natural  and 
capital  resources,  (2)  the  supply  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly skilled  labor,  (3)  problems  in  fiscal  and 
banking  fields,  (4)  problems  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational trade,  and  (5)  the  position  of  Brazil 
in  the  world  economy." 

The  United  States  Delegation  arrived  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  September  7, 1948,  whereupon  the  Com- 
mission was  organized  into  a  Central  Commission 
and  a  number  of  subcommissions  assigned  to  study 
the  following  subjects :  agricultural  and  livestock 
development,  banking,  electric  energy,  fiscal  prob- 
lems, fishing  and  fisheries,  industrial  development, 
labor  and  manpower,  minerals,  refrigeration  and 
warehousing,  and  transportation.  In  addition, 
special  Brazilian  groups  were  named  to  advise 
the  Central  Commission  on  such  problems  as  in- 
vestment policy,  commerce,  and  coal  and  petroleum 
development.  The  members  of  both  Delegations 
functioned  as  the  Central  Commission,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  Report. 


,S.  Concessions  to  Chile  on  General  Tariffs  and  Trade  Agreement 


The  United  States  Government  has  been  in- 
rmed  that  on  February  14, 1949,  the  Republic  of 
die  signed  the  protocol  adopted  at  Geneva  on 
ptember  14,  1948,  which  provides  for  Chile's 
session  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
ade  concluded  by  the  United  States  and  22  other 
imtries  at  Geneva  on  October  30, 1947.  Accord- 
?ly,  the  President,  on  March  8,  1949,  issued  a 
oclamation  putting  into  effect  as  of  March  16, 
19,  those  United  States  tariff  concessions  which 
tre  initially  negotiated  at  Geneva  with  Chile  but 
lich  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed.2 
Not  all  23  countries  participating  in  the  1947 
gotiations  put  the  agreement  into  provisional 
ect  on  January  1, 1948,  as  did  the  United  States 
d  certain  other  countries.  All  the  signatory 
mtries  except  Chile  had  taken  the  necessary 
;ps  to  do  so  by  June  30, 1948,  the  date  originally 
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fixed  for  such  action.  At  the  second  session  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  agreement,  held  in 
Geneva  in  August-September  1948,  Chile  was 
granted  an  extension  of  time  to  February  17, 1949, 
to  undertake  to  apply  the  agreement  provisionally. 

The  United  States  concessions  covered  by  the 
proclamation  issued  March  8  include:  reductions 
in  tariffs  on  certain  fresh  fruits,  melons,  dried 
beans,  lentils,  onions,  and  garlic ;  reductions  in  im- 
port taxes  on  copper-bearing  ores  and  concentrates 
and  on  articles  made  principally  of  copper;  and 
binding  of  duty-free  treatment  for  copper  and 
copper  ores,  crude  iodine,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  proclamation  makes  some  minor  modifica- 

'For  text  of  summary  of  the  report,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  132  of  Mar.  10,  1949. 

2  For  text  of  proclamation,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  135  of  Mar.  9,  1949. 
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tions  in  earlier  proclamations.  These  modifica- 
tions are  made  necessary  by  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  concessions  to  Chile.  The  proclamation 
also  applies  certain  rectifications  and  amendments 
to  the  text  of  the  General  Agreement.  These  were 
contained  in  protocols  signed  at  Geneva  September 
14  1948.  The  protocol  amending  part  II  and 
article  XXVI  of  the  General  Agreement  makes 
changes  of  some  substance  in  three  of  its  articles— 
those  relating  to  national  treatment  in  internal 
taxation  and  regulation  (article  III) ,  to  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duties  (article  VI) ,  and  to 
measures     for    economic     development     (article 

XVIII).  „        ,.    .    _ 

Article  III  is  designed  generally  to  limit  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  domestic  products  to  that  de- 
rived from  customs  duties  and  to  prevent  hidden 
protection  through  discriminatory  internal  taxa- 
tion and  regulation  of  imports.  The  amended 
version  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  effectively  than  the  original  article. 

The  principal  change  in  article  VI  is  addition 
of  a  general  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
dumping  when  it  causes  or  threatens  material  in- 
jury to  an  established  industry  or  retards  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  in  the  territory  of  a  contract- 
ing party  to  the  agreement. 

Kecognizing  that  special  governmental  assist- 
ance may  be  required  in  order  to  promote  economic 
development  and  that  protective  measures  for  that 
purpose  may  sometimes  be  justified,  article  XVIII 
of  the  agreement,  as  originally  drawn,  established 
procedures  through  which  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment might  levy  duties  higher  than  those  that  had 
been  negotiated  or  might  impose  quantitative  im- 
port restrictions,  but  only  after  first  securing 
agreement  by  the  contracting  parties  acting 
jointly.  The  amended  article  speeds  up  those 
procedures. 

Mexican  Educator  Studying  Foreign-Language 
Teaching  in  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

Dr.  Enrique  Loaiza,  Mexican  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator, head  of  the  Department  of  Exchange  and 
Cultural  Relations,  and  director  of  the  summer 
session  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  has 
arrived  in  Washington  for  a  three-months'  study 
of  foreign-language  teaching  in  American  colleges 
and  universities.  He  will  also  work  to  promote 
student  and  teacher  exchange  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico.  Dr.  Loaiza  plans  to  visit  schools 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  including  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Stanford, 
Duke,  Tulane,  and  the  Universities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 


A  specialist  in  the  teaching  of  Spanish  as  a 
foreign  language,  Dr.  Loaiza  has  given  advanced 
courses  in  this  language  for  foreigners  at  the  JSa- 
tional  University  of  Mexico  for  approximately  20 
vears.  He  is  also  in  charge  of  an  extension  course 
given  each  year  at  the  International  Cultural 
Center  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  a  group  of 
faculty  members  of  the  National  University,  cover- 
ing the  language,  history,  literature,  and  art  of 
Mexico.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mexican- 
North  American  Cultural  Institute,  a  binationa! 
cultural  society  in  Mexico  City,  assisted  by  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  devoted  to  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  between  Mexicc 
and  this  country. 

U.S.  Educator  Gives  Lecture  Series  in  Mexico 

Dr.  F.  S.  C.  Northrop,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  law  at  Yale  University,  left  for  Mexico  CM 
on  March  9  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  thj 
National  University  under  the  travel-grant  prol 
gram  of  the  Department  of  State.  [ 

'  Dr.  Northrop  is  one  of  the  group  of  27  distmj 
guished  Americans  awarded  decorations  by  thj 
Mexican  Government  on  February  23,  receivini 
at  that  time  the  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle  l 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  as  exemplified  in  thj 
chapter  on  Mexico  in  his  book  entitled  The  Meet 
ing  of  East  mid  West,  published  in  1946.  In  194 
he  spent  several  months  in  Mexico  collecting 
material  for  a  symposium  of  studies  in  the  phi 
losophy  and  science  of  world  cultures,  entitle^ 
Ideological  Differences  and  World  Order. 

Mexican  Visits  U.S.  for  Migratory  Birds 
Conservation  Conference 

Luis  Macias  Arellano,  Chief  of  the  Game  D 
partment  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livj 
stock  Production,  Mexico,  has  arrived  in  Was! 
ington  for  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Fij 
and  Wildlife  Service  here  and  in  other  cities  j 
the  United  States.  He  has  come  to  the  Unitd 
States  to  discuss  measures  to  check  the  decreaj 
in  the  numbers  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  Canad 
the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

After  participating  in  the  North  Amend 
Wildlife  Conference  in  Washington  from  Mar 
7-9,  he  will  visit  field  offices  of  the  Fish  and  Wifl 
life  Service  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virgin! 
Colorado,  Utah,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Oj 
gon,  and  will  attend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Confd 
ence  in  Ottawa  in  June  before  returning  to  MexiJ 

His  visit  has  been  arranged  under  the  trav 
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•ant  program  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
operation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Macias 
,s  participated  in  wildlife  conferences  in  this 
untry  on  previous  occasions,  having  represented 
exico  at  the  conferences  in  1947  and  1948,  held  at 
in  Antonio  and  St.  Louis  respectively. 

■ruvian  Visits  U.S.  To  Study  CAA 

Mr.  Carlos  Dellepiane,  Director  of  Operations 
the  Airport  and  Aviation  Corporation  of  Peru 
X)RPAC),  has  arrived  in  Washington  for  con- 
rences  with  officials  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
iministration  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Mr.  Dellepiane  came  to  Washington  from  Mont- 
al,  where  he  attended  the  Third  Session  of  the 
jmmunications  Division  of  Icao  January  12  to 
jbruary  24,  presenting  several  papers  on  various 
pects  of  communications  procedures  and  facili- 
js,  which  were  incorporated  into  the  final  report 
•epared  by  the  Conference.  After  approximately 
month  in  Washington,  he  will  visit  regional  of- 
:es  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  in 
irious  parts  of  the  United  States  to  continue  his 
iservation  and  study  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
inistration  of  that  agency.  His  visit  has  been 
•ranged  under  the  travel-grant  program  of  the 
epartment  of  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil 
eronautics  Administration. 
Mr.  Dellepiane  was  made  Director  of  Commu- 
cations  of  CORP  AC  some  ten  months  ago  and 
is  promoted  to  his  present  position  as  Director 
Operations  last  October.  A  specialist  in  elec- 
onics,  he  is  consulting  engineer  for  the  RCA 
jrporation  in  Lima  and  is  honorary  president 
:  the  Peruvian  Association  of  Engineers  and 
echnicians. 

.S.  Delegation  to  ILO 

It  was  announced  on  March  11  that  the  following 
(legates  have  been  selected  to  represent  the  United 
;ates  at  the  second  session  of  the  Building,  Civil 
ngineering  and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
iternational  Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  sched- 
ed  to  be  held  at  Rome,  March  15  -26,  1949. 

)VERNMENT  REPRESENTATIVES 

ilegatea 

erman  B.  Byer,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Employment 
and  Occupational  Outlook,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor 

inchester  E.  Reynolds,  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings, Federal  Works  Agency 

hployers'  Representatives 

elegates 

incent  P.  Ahearn,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Sand 
and  Gravel  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

arch  20,  1949 


Lester  C.  Rogers,  President,  Bates  and  Rogers  Construc- 
tion Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Workers'  Representatives 

Delegates 

Finlay   C.  Allan,   Secretary,   Building  and  Construction 

Trades  Council,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Howard  McSpedon,  President,  New  York  City  Building 

and  Construction  Trades  Council,  New  York  City. 

Among  other  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be 
stability  in  the  building  industry.  A  report  issued 
by  the  Ilo,  preliminary  to  this  meeting,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  "boom  or  slump"  fluctuations  in  this 
industry.  The  complete  agenda  includes:  (1)  a 
general  report  dealing  particularly  with  action 
taken  in  the  various  countries  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  first  session  of  the  Commitee, 
steps  taken  by  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
follow  up  the  studies  and  inquiries  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  and  recent  developments  in  the  in- 
dustry; (2)  a  study  of  the  instability  of  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  industry;  (3)  a  study  of 
recruitment  and  training  for  the  industry;  and 
(4)  a  study  of  industrial  relations  as  affecting  col- 
lective bargaining  and  labor-management  cooper- 
ation. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Designation  of  Officers  of  Visa  Division  To 
Issue  Permits  To  Enter  the  United  States 

On  March  8  there  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  following : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  designated  the  Chief  and  the  Assistant 
Chiefs  of  the  Visa  Division,  and  the  Chief  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Visa  Section  of 
the  Visa  Division  to  issue,  in  their  discretion,  dip- 
lomatic or  other  nonimmigrant  passport  visas  to 
aliens  who  are  in,  and  who  desire  to  reenter,  the 
United  States  after  a  temporary  absence  there- 
from, in  the  following  classes  of  cases: 

(1)  Aliens  who  are  officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments or  who  hold  positions  tantamount  thereto, 
the  members  of  their  immediate  families,  their 
attendants,  servants,  and  employees,  provided  such 
aliens  shall  have  been  notified  to  the  Secretary  of 
State ; 

(2)  Aliens  who  have,  or  who  are  entitled  to, 
the  status  of  nonimmigrants  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  (7),  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as 
amended,  the  members  of  their  immediate  families, 
their  attendants,  servants,  and  employees,  pro- 
vided such  aliens  shall  have  been  notified  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

A  visa  granted  to  an  alien  whose  case  falls 
within  one  of  the  foregoing  classes  shall  be  with- 
out fee,  and  valid  for  such  period  as  the  issuing 
officer,  in  his  discretion,  may  prescribe. 
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nerica's  Role  in  Economic  Development  Abroad 


By  WILFRED  MALENBAUM  > 
Chief,  Division  of  Investment  and  Economic  Development 


rhe  foreign  policy  of  our  Government  is  di- 
:ted  toward  the  creation  of  a  world  of  enduring 
ice,  a  world  of  nations  rich  in  the  four  freedoms. 

an  integral  part  of  that  policy,  it  is  the  United 
ites  policy  to  favor  and  foster  economic  de- 
opment  in  foreign  areas.  The  implementation 
that  policy  is  dynamic :  it  varies  with  our  under- 
ndiner  of  the  world  situation  and  with  the  tools 
lilable  to  us.    This  article  reviews  our  activities 

foreign  economic  development  over  the  past 
ir,  and  our  prospective  role,  as  we  can  now 
;  it,  for  the  period  immediately  ahead  of  us. 
rst,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  why  the 
stering  of  foreign  economic  development  is  so 
portant  an  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

iy  an  Economic  Development  Policy 

Economic  development  is  the  process  of  expand- 
r  and  using  more  effectively  the  means  of  pro- 
ction  available  to  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
a  simultaneous  process  of  creation  of  new  pro- 
ctive  facilities  and  of  better  use  of  resources — 
3  two  in  different  proportions  appropriate  to 
fferent  areas  and  different  times.  Its  object  is 
constantly  increasing  total  product  from  the 
>rld's  manpower  and  resources  so  that  the  people 
the  world  may  enjoy  an  increased  real  income, 
the  United  States,  such  development  has  in- 
jased  our  real  income  per  head  by  37  percent  in 
e  20  years  from  1929  to  1948.  However,  "More 
an  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in 
nditions  approaching  misery.  Their  food  is 
adequate.  They  are  victims  of  disease.  Their 
anomic  life  is  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their 
iverty  is  a  handicap  and  a  threat  to  them  and 
more  prosperous  areas,"  The  President,  from 
lose  inaugural  address  I  quote,  might  also  have 
id  that  for  millions  of  these  people,  real  income 
x  person  is  lower  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago. 
>r  millions,  the  prospect  ahead  may  well  be  for 
duction  in  levels  of  living  rather  than  the 
•omise  of  increases. 
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Hunger  and  poverty,  despair  and  hopelessness 
are  the  allies  of  antidemocratic  forces.  As  Secre- 
tary Acheson  recently  said,  "It  is  not  that  material 
objects  in  and  of  themselves  make  a  better  or  fuller 
life ;  but  they  are  the  means  by  which  people  can 
obtain  freedom — from  the  pressure  of  those 
other  human  beings  who  would  restrict  their 
freedom  .  .  ."  Economic  development  thus 
appears  as  an  essential  for  the  creation  of  "mate- 
rial means  to  a  non-material  end."  As  such,  it  is 
a  potent  tool  for  molding  a  world  dedicated  to 
democratic  and  peaceful  ideals.  In  this  way  the 
fostering  of  economic  development  indeed  becomes 
a  most  important  element  of  a  positive  and  con- 
structive U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Nature  of  the  Economic  Development  Process 

The  economic  development  process  sounds  ex- 
pensive; it  is.  The  United  States  itself,  certainly 
an  already  well-developed  country  and  with  only 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population,  absorbed  a 
gross  investment  during  1948  of  well  over  40  bil- 
lion dollars.  How  much  then  for  the  remaining 
93  percent,  the  world's  less  well-developed  peoples  ? 
Or  even  for  the  75  percent,  the  world's  less»well- 
developed  free  peoples  ?  Hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars?  Fortunately  such  analogies  and  their 
frightening  implications  are  not  relevant.  The 
nature  of  the  economic  development  process  aids  us 
here.  We  have  already  mentioned  its  two  com- 
ponents: "investment"  and  "better  use  of  re- 
sources". The  state  of  the  world's  use  of  resources, 
especially  in  the  areas  least  well-developed,  is  such 
that  tremendous  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
direction  alone.  Here,  the  United  States  has,  and 
can  afford  to  have,  a  very  large  role,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  inaugural  address. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these 
people. 


1  Based  on  address  delivered  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
Mar.  7,  1949. 
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The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among  nations  in  the 
development  of  industrial  and  scientific  techniques.  .  .  . 
our  imponderable  resources  in  technical  knowledge  are 
constantly  growing  and  are  inexhaustible. 

Without  additional  significant  amounts  of  capi- 
tal investment,  better  technical  methods  in  them- 
selves can  contribute  to  the  efficiency  with  which 
existing  human  and  other  resources  are  utilized. 
In  limited  areas  and  in  limited  amounts  we  are 
already  sharing  our  know-how.  On  an  expanded 
and  more  comprehensive  basis,  we  intend  to  do 
more. 

With  respect  to  investment,  it  must  be  borne 
clearly  in  mind  that  capital  formation  in  foreign 
areas  can  take  place  both  from  the  area's  own 
resources  and  through  loans  (or  grants)  from 
abroad.  Generally  speaking,  new  investment 
comes  in  the  main  from  a  country's  own  resources 
and  is  financed  by  the  savings  of  its  people.  Even 
in  the  Marshall  Plan  countries,  where  the  destruc- 
tion and  deterioration  of  capital  resources  have 
required  large  new  investments,  the  most  generous 
economic  interpretation  of  U.S.  aid  permits  us  to 
attribute  only  about  25  percent  of  the  total  new 
investment  to  that  aid.  And  this  percentage  is 
certain  to  decline.  Historically,  too,  we  know  that 
countries  have  been  developed  largely  from  domes- 
tic capital.  Outstanding  perhaps  is  the  case  of 
Japan  which,  despite  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  in 
population,  was  able  with  its  own  resources  to 
develop  from  an  essentially  agricultural  state  in 
1900  to  an  important  industrial  area  in  1937,  with 
real  product  per  person  expanding  about  5  percent 
each  year.  The  U.S.S.R.  within  the  last  20  years 
has  accomplished  a  miracle  of  increased  productiv- 
ity wkhout  loans  or  foreign  assistance. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  foreign  capital 
is  of  no  importance  in  economic  development.  Our 
country  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  present  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  world  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous or  essential  at  one  time  or  another  to 
borrow  the  means  to  permit  an  expansion  in  the 
productive  base  of  the  economy.  And  though  even 
today  economic  development  is  occurring  pri- 
marily from  the  domestic  efforts  of  the  native 
populations,  there  is  need  for  a  margin  of  assist- 
ance from  abroad.  The  United  States  has  played 
an  important  role  in  filling  the  need  over  the  past 
years,  through  governmental  and  intergovern- 
mental loans  and  grants,  through  private  equity 
and  portfolio  financing.  Our  economy  can  afford 
to  continue  to  do  so.    It  is  not  generally  realized 
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that  our  exports  of  goods  and  services  have  de- 
clined from  an  annual  rate  of  about  20  billion 
dollars  a  year  during  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
to  an  annual  rate  of  about  16  billion  dollars  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1948.  The  absolute  level  oi 
our  surplus  of  exports  for  which  foreign  countries 
have  been  unable  to  pay  currently  in  any  way  ( Le- 
af ter  allowing  for  reductions  in  the  gold  and  other 
dollar  balances  of  foreign  countries)  has  declined 
steadily  from  annual  rates  of  8  billion  dollars  to 
less  than  6  billion  dollars  in  the  same  period. 
These  declines  have  been  taking  place  while  oui 
national  income  has  been  increasing.  In  general, 
the  burden  has  been  becoming  smaller.  Oui 
economy  can  well  afford  the  present  rate,  can  un 
doubtedly  afford  some  expansion  in  it.  Since  oui 
assistance  is  needed  in  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment, since  our  economy  can  support  such  assist- 
ance, and  since  such  development  abroad  is  es- 
sential to  our  foreign  policy  interests,  the  real 
question  is  not,  "Shall  we  assist?"  but,  "How  can 
our  material  assistance  be  of  more  effective  serv- 
ice?" It  should  certainly  be  composed  of  those 
commodities  and  services  which  have  the  greatest 
priority  abroad  and  which  are  not  substitutes  f  oi 
resources  that  the  foreign  countries  could  them- 
selves mobilize  domestically;  it  should  certainlj 
be  used  to  maximum  efficiency. 
The  Government  Program 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we  believe  thai 
a  comprehensive  and  expanded  program  oj 
sharing  know-how,  along  the  lines  indicated  bj 
President  Truman,  is  essential.  We  believe  there 
remains  a  role  for  Government  financial  assistance 
(both  grants  and  loans)  to  foreign  areas,  but  we 
believe  that  private  U.S.  investment  must  plaj 
a  larger  role  than  it  has  in  the  recent  past.  It 
brings  with  it  an  administrative  and  technica. 
know-how,  which  Government  cannot  usually  pro 
vide,  and  can  thus  make  unique  contributions  t< 
development  in  foreign  areas.  To  facilitate  these 
types  of  activities,  considerable  work  is  now  it 
progress  in  Washington. 

This  work  can  be  categorized  under  these  head 
ings :  sharing  technical  knowledge  with  less  well 
developed  areas;  fostering  conditions  which  wil 
expand  the  flow  of  private  U.S.  investment  abroad 
and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  source 
of  financial  assistance  to  foreign  areas. 
Technical  Cooperation 

During  the  past  year  about  20  million  dollar; 
was   spent  in   various   technical-assistance   pro 
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rams  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  United  Nations 
rganizations.  Some  7  million  dollars  of  this  total 
ras  authorized  and  utilized  by  the  United  Nations 
nd  its  specialized  agencies  (in  which  the  over-all 
ontribution  from  this  Government  was  about  35 
lercent  of  the  total).  The  remainder  was  in  bi- 
iteral  programs  and  with  U.S.  funds  (primarily 
echnical  cooperation  projects  under  the  Inter- 
lepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
ural  Cooperation,  the  Institute  of  Inter- Ameri- 
an  Affairs,  and  through  the  Eca)  .  In  all  cases 
hese  moneys  were  supplemented  by  the  local  con- 
ribution,  both  of  personnel  and  goods,  of  the  coun- 
ries  with  which  we  carried  out  technical  coopera- 
ion  programs.  In  addition,  of  course,  significant 
echnical  advice  was  made  available  through  the 
urveys  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
international  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
>pment  (Ibrd)  as  part  of  their  normal  loaning 
ictivities.  Much  larger,  though  indeterminate, 
mounts  were  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  invest- 
nent  and  sales  activities  of  United  States  private 
mterprise  abroad. 

The  new  program  will  expand  activities  in  this 
ield.  As  in  the  past,  it  will  include  such  varied 
tctivities  as  training  in  administration,  in  indus- 
;ry,  and  in  agriculture ;  broad  technical  missions, 
tnd  the  dispatch  of  individual  experts;  training 
iellowships  and  local  technical  training  institutes ; 
lissemination  of  information  through  confer- 
snces,  seminars,  and  publications;  provision  of 
aboratory  material;  demonstration  services  and 
squipment  experiment  stations,  health  programs ; 
jasic  and  vocational  education ;  advice  concerning 
particular  industrial  and  agricultural  projects; 
resource  surveys  and  general  assessment  of  de- 
velopment potentialities;  analysis  of  methods  of 
production;  consultation  on  measures  to  combat 
inflation,  to  mobilize  domestic  savings  for  con- 
structive investment,  and  to  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  systems. 

As  in  the  past,  too,  it  will  be  cooperative,  in  the 
sense  that  the  recipient  countries  will  contribute 
local  resources.  So  far  as  possible  it  will  be  multi- 
lateral, with  other  countries  contributing  skills. 
This  is  essential  not  only  because  our  own  re- 
sources of  skilled  personnel  are  limited  but  also 
because  we  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  technical 
competence.  Moreover,  the  services  of  a  Turk  in 
Iraq,  or  of  an  Indian  in  Burma  may  well  be  more 
effective  than  those  of  an  American  agricultural 
expert  in  these  countries. 
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In  what  way,  then,  is  this  new  program  other 
than  more  of  the  same  program  of  the  past  year? 
The  real  difference  is  that  the  sharing  of  technical 
know-how  has  become  a  major  front  in  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  It  reflects  our  ultimate  convic- 
tion that  foreign  Governments  must  recognize  that 
they,  the  foreign  Governments  and  their  citizens, 
must  take  the  lead  in  order  to  expedite  their  own 
economic  development.  Financial  and  material 
aid  from  abroad  is  not  the  whole ;  it  can  only  be  a 
small  part  of  the  whole.  Recipient  governments 
must  approach  the  task  with  a  new  determination 
and  a  new  resourcefulness.  With  improved  know- 
how,  there  will  be  not  only  improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  industrial,  agricultural,  and  market- 
ing activities  but  also  the  beginnings  of  institu- 
tional adjustments— in  land  tenure  systems,  in 
the  tax  structure,  in  credit  facilities,  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  programs,  in  governmental 
procedures — without  which  the  most  effective  use 
of  people,  land,  and  capital  can  never  be  attained. 
Obviously,  such  adjustments  are  not  readily  made ; 
they  cannot  be  mandated.  But,  properly  de- 
veloped and  implemented,  the  expanded  program 
of  technical  cooperation  will  contribute  to  the 
necessary  realization  on  the  part  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments that  they  must  take  measures  which  will 
match  growing  technical  competence  and  a  grow- 
ing potential  for  domestic  savings  with  an  en- 
vironment to  which  these  savings  as  well  as  foreign 
capital  will  be  attracted,  and  in  which  such  in- 
vestment can  realize  its  full  potential. 

Expanding  Private  Investment 

On  the  investment  side,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  private  investor  in  foreign 
areas  should  be  increased.  It  is  the  venturesome- 
ness  of  risk  capital — a  field  in  which  private  Amer- 
can  enterprise  has  demonstrated  unparalleled 
capacities — that  may  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  foreign  areas.  The  con- 
tribution can  be  made,  we  know,  without  the 
necessity  of  "exploitation  for  foreign  profit"  or 
even  of  special  concessions  and  unique  treatment 
by  the  foreign  Government  which  gave  rise  to 
the  old  charges  of  imperialism.  There  is  a  large 
area  into  which  private  capital  should  be  able  to 
move  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  the  foreign 
country  and  the  private  investor.  Private  invest- 
ment abroad  has  not  been  large  in  recent  years; 
the  investing  community  says,  "It  is  drying  up." 

In  1948,  net  private  new  investment  abroad  was 
less  than  1  billion  dollars.    This  did  not  include 
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the  reinvestment  of  earnings  in  foreign  curren- 
cies, source  of  which  could  not  be  converted  to 
dollars.  Of  this  figure,  the  vast  bulk  was  direct 
investment  in  which  petroleum  enterprise,  notably 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Near  East,  accounted  for 
the  lion's  share.  A  small  part  of  the  total  was  in 
the  form  of  public  subscriptions  to  the  issues  of  the 
International  Bank — guaranteed  foreign  invest- 
ment, and  at  relatively  low  rates  of  interest.  Other 
portfolio  investment  was  very  small,  less  than  the 
100  million  dollars  in  1947.  The  total  is  not  im- 
pressive, either  in  terms  of  the  needs  abroad  (the 
U.S.  Government  provided  1  billion  dollars  in 
credit  and  about  5  billion  dollars  in  grants)  or  in 
terms  of  prewar  performance.  In  1928,  for  exam- 
ple, over  1.3  billion  (more  expensive)  private  dol- 
lars were  invested  abroad,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  was  not  so  predominately  the  coun- 
try able  to  extend  its  surplus  resources  to  other 
areas.  There  were  then  other  very  important 
investing  countries. 

The  reasons  for  this  situation  are  clear.  First, 
the  American  economy  itself  presents  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  foreign  investment.  The  op- 
portunities for  effective  portfolio-type  activity 
here  are  enough  to  keep  such  savings  from  seeking 
the  less  certain  prospects  of  foreign  states  and 
enterprises.  The  nature  of  deterrents  to  invest- 
ment abroad,  however,  are  equally  clear.  Profit- 
able enterprises  abroad  are  frequently  located  in 
countries  whose  over-all  situation  results  in  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  squeeze:  earnings,  depreciation 
reserves,  disinvestment  cannot  be  converted  into 
dollars.  There  are  multiple  exchange  rates  which 
frequently  reduce  the  dollar  equivalent  of  the 
holdings  in  foreign  currencies.  The  growth  of 
national  consciousness  and  national  pride  has 
frequently  resulted  in  discriminatory  treatment 
of  foreign  investors.  Labor  legislation,  tax  legis- 
lation, laws  on  the  nationality  of  ownership  have 
also  arbitrarily,  and  sometimes  retroactively, 
worked  against  the  American  investor.  Nationali- 
zation, political  upheavals,  and  war  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  expropriation  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  or  other  unjust  treatment  of 
American  and  other  foreign  assets  abroad.  Fi- 
nally a  jittery,  unstable  world  has  in  itself  been 
an  important  influence  in  keeping  American  risk 
capital  at  home. 

Because  of  the  conviction  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  U.S.  private  invest- 
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ment  abroad,  the  United  States  Government  ha 
been  attempting  to  alter  or  to  counterbalance  thes 
conditions  which  deter  the  expanded  flow  of  ou 
capital  abroad. 

Our  whole  policy  aims  at  reducing  the  possibili 
ties  of  war  and  the  ultranationalistic  tendencie 
which  are  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  uncer 
tainties  in  the  present  world  situation.  More  spe 
cifically,  our  postwar  program  of  relief,  rehabili 
tation  and  recovery  overseas,  our  participation  ii 
the  United  Nations,  in  the  specialized  agencies  lib 
Fao  and  Ilo,  and  in  the  development  of  the  Iti 
are  tending  to  mitigate  and  will  make  furthe 
strides  toward  eliminating  the  distorted  world  pro 
duction  and  trade  picture,  which  is  at  the  root  o 
the  balance-of -payments  problem.  Progress  here 
however  hopeful,  can  only  be  slow.  Private  in 
vestment  and  its  contribution  to  economic  develop 
ment  abroad  can  aid  in,  as  well  as  benefit  from 
the  attainment  of  a  balance  in  international  pay 
ments  in  a  large  number  of  countries  of  the  world 
More  direct  steps  are  needed. 

In  this  regard,  mention  should  be  made  of  ou 
efforts  in  the  establishment  of  international 
investment  codes  and  the  bilateral  negotiation,  a 
part  of  our  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  an< 
navigation  as  well  as  other  treaties,  of  provision 
which  provide  reasonable  assurances  of  nondis 
criminatory  treatment  of  foreign  investors  abroad 
Some  of  these  treaties  may  even  include  clause 
guaranteeing  convertibility  of  at  least  some  of  th 
foreign  currencies  arising  from  overseas  invest 
ment.  Kealistically,  however,  beneficial  result 
from  these  activities  of  our  Government  cannot  b 
expected  within  the  next  few  months,  or  evei 
within  the  next  year.  Though  several  such  trea 
ties  are  in  process  of  negotiation  with  Lath 
American  countries,  for  example,  the  prospect 
of  final  agreement  are  not  immediate.  Continued 
perhaps  expanded,  effort  in  this  direction,  how 
ever,  is  certainly  justifiable. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  possibility  for  alter 
ing  the  prospects  now  facing  U.S.  private  inves 
tors  in  foreign  areas  lies  in  the  direction  of  som 
program  guaranteeing  or  insuring  U.S.  privat 
investment  abroad.  Both  in  the  Government  it 
self  and  in  private  industry,  considerable  interes 
exists  in  this  type  of  activity.  The  1948  Eca  ac 
provides  a  limited  form  of  convertibility  guaranty 
An  American  investor  with  a  project  approved 
both  by  Eca  and  the  participating  country  caJ 
obtain  a  guaranty  for  the  conversion  to  dollars  o 
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local  currencies  (however  these  accrue  from  the 
investment)  up  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  in- 
vested. Although  it  may  yet  be  too  early  in  the 
program  to  appraise  the  results  from  this  experi- 
ment, it  is  certainly  true  that  the  guaranty  provi- 
sion has  not  attracted  significant  amounts  of 
additional  American  venture  capital.  Some 
opinion  holds  that  to  accomplish  this,  a  guaranty 
must  assure  convertibility  of  profits,  earnings,  de- 
preciation reserves,  etc.,  as  well  of  the  capital  it- 
self. It  is  also  claimed  that  it  must  cover  the 
risks  of  loss  as  a  result  of  war  or  revolution,  loss 
from  expropriation  or  nationalization  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation,  and  perhaps 
even  loss  resulting  from  marked  exchange  depreci- 
ation. In  other  words,  such  a  guaranty  would 
remove  all  present  risks  peculiar  to  foreign  invest- 
ment and  would  thus  leave  the  U.S.  investor 
abroad  to  face  only  those  conditions  which  would 
confront  him  in  domestic  enterprises.  Any  such 
program  raises  many  difficult  questions — the  fees 
to  be  charged,  the  variations  in  such  fees  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  investment  and  in  different  more- 
or-less  stable  countries,  the  role  of  our  Government 
in  screening  the  proposed  investment  ( for  sound- 
ness, for  essentiality),  the  role  of  the  foreign 
Government.    Are  we  subsidizing  imperialism  ? 

Obviously,  this  is  a  field  in  which  any  action  by 
the  Government  should  have  not  only  general  sup- 
port, but  also  the  support  of  the  largest  possible 
sector  of  the  U.S.  financial  community.  Informal 
preliminary  discussions  with  representatives  of 
this  group  reveal  views  which  vary  from  complete 
antagonism  to  any  U.S.  Government-supported 
guaranty,  to  the  desire  for  the  broadest  possible 
guaranty  coverage,  for  the  longest  time  and  at 
full  government  expense.  At  this  time,  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  subject  of  U.S.  guaranties 
to  private  investment  abroad  is  now  receiving 
careful  and  thorough  study  in  Washington. 

Paralleling  this,  experts  are  also  exploring  the 
possibilities  in  some  form  of  equity  investment 
corporation  in  which  our  Government  (through 
the  Export-Import  Bank)  or  the  International 
Bank  would  contribute  funds  to  be  joined  by  other 
equity  capital  from  private  U.S.  and  even  foreign 
investors.  Such  a  scheme,  with  the  guaranty  in- 
herent in  government  participation,  might  give 
both  American  and  foreign  private  investors  the 
assurance  they  seek  for  expanded  investment 
abroad. 

It  is  still  premature  to  say  what  specific  pro- 
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grams  may  emerge  from  this  work.  But  one  must 
agree  that  the  scope  of  our  attack  on  the  problem 
is  comprehensive.  It  is  our  hope  that  there  can 
be  developed  programs,  satisfactory  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  public,  and  to  business,  which  will 
give  an  impetus  to  the  greater  flow  of  private 
investment  abroad. 

Role  of  the  Government  in  Financing  Development 

Our  Government  itself  has  been  a  large  over- 
seas "investor"  since  the  war.  From  then  to  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  about  25  billion 
dollars  will  have  been  loaned  or  granted  to  for- 
eign countries  in  order  to  rehabilitate  their  human 
and  capital  resources  and  in  order  to  help  raise 
productivity  from  the  low  postwar  levels.  In 
appropriating  these  funds,  the  Congress  was 
motivated  not  by  humanitarian  considerations 
alone,  but  also  by  the  very  political  and  economic 
factors  that  underlie  our  present  economic  de- 
velopment policy.  While  our  contributions  would 
be  decisive  factors  in  restoring  more  "normal" 
conditions  in  these  countries,  it  was  wisely  decided 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  U.S.  aid  be  in 
the  form  of  grants.  Large  obligations  to  repay 
dollar  debts  would  have  imposed  a  heavy  strain 
on  foreign  countries  which  would  have  a  long 
hard  pull  before  they  could  even  balance  their 
international  payments  on  current  account.  The 
vast  scale  of  operations  that  was  necessary,  the 
imperative  needs,  and  the  risks  that  were  involved 
made  these  operations  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  its 
citizenry.  In  general,  there  was  little  question  of 
government  vs.  private  roles  in  these  programs: 
it  was  a  government  job. 

Increasingly  this  situation  will  change.  The 
Erp  program  is  a  diminishing  one.  The  future 
needs  of  foreign  countries  will  tend  to  be  less  for 
rehabilitation  and  recovery  and  more  for  develop- 
ment and  expansion. 

In  this  situation,  our  policy  will  continue  limit- 
ing Government  lending  activities  to  a  residual 
role.  It  should  never  replace  what  private  capital 
is  willing  to  undertake.  Even  with  an  expanded 
flow  of  private  capital,  however,  and  so  long  as 
economic  development  abroad  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  Government  lending 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  (and  the  lend- 
ing of  U.S.  dollars  by  the  International  Bank) 
will  continue  and  can  be  expected  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly above  the  relatively  low  levels  at  which 
these  organizations  operated  in  1948.    The  entire 
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field  of  public  utilities  in  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  attract  large  amounts  of  direct  private 
investment  from  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
Governments  themselves  will  tend  to  be  directly 
concerned  in  the  development  of  road  and  railway 
facilities  and  in  the  construction  of  hydroelectric 
projects;  such  investments  do  not  directly  earn 
foreign  exchange;  in  underdeveloped  countries 
such  basic  activities  will  have  to  precede  the 
effective  development  of  raw  materials,  mineral 
resources,  and  manufacturing  industries.  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  large  needs 
for  investment,  which  are  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  such  organizations  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank.  In  a  real  sense, 
such  investment  in  basic  sectors  of  foreign  coun- 
tries by  these  organizations  will  itself  help  foster 
the  conditions  under  which  capital  can  best  do  its 
job.  In  a  developing  world,  there  is  thus  an  im- 
portant role  for  continued  governmental  activity 
in  the  lending  field. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms 
"aid"  and  "contribution"  in  this  article  do  not 
suggest  that  America's  role  in  economic  develop- 
ment abroad  is  a  one-way  street  affair.  If  we  are 
agreed  that  economic  development  abroad  is  so 
important  in  fostering  peaceful  and  democratic 
institutions  there,  such  "aid"  and  "contribution" 
will  certainly  be  justified  on  a  most  selfish  basis. 
However,  even  in  a  narrower  economic  sense,  these 
activities  have  a  selfish  aspect.    We  know  that  de- 


veloped areas  have  always  provided  us  with  our 
best  markets  and  our  most  important  sources  of 
all  kinds  of  material.  As  the  economic  world  ex- 
pands, there  are  brought  into  play  those  ad- 
vantages of  specialization  which  reduce  costs  and 
expand  international  trade.  Such  a  development 
is  of  general  benefit  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  other  countries.  Moreover,  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  our  rate  of  exports  would  necessitate  pain- 
ful readjustments  in  our  domestic  economy-  The 
elimination  of  "aid"  and  "contribution"  woulc 
very  rapidly  bring  a  drastic  curtailment  in  oui 
exports,  particularly  in  certain  commodities 
From  our  own  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  work 
point  of  view,  this  result  would  be  unfortunate. 

I  have  presented  our  role  in  foreign  develop 
ment  abroad  under  three  headings :  technical  co 
operation,  fostering  private  investment,  and  the 
Government  as  a  supplier  of  financial  assistance 
At  no  time  were  these  independent  activities 
They  constituted  a  bundle  in  which  each  workec 
to  strengthen  the  others.  In  the  future,  the  unity 
of  our  operations  in  this  field  will  be  enhanced 
through  the  driving  force  of  our  new  emphasis  on 
technical  cooperation.  It  will  be  our  concern  that 
the  best  know-how  which  the  advanced  world  can 
command  assure  that  capital  move  where  its  need 
and  effectiveness  are  greatest.  The  door  to  U.S. 
cooperation  in  economic  development  abroad  lies 
open.  But  it  must  be  cooperation  in  which  the 
less  developed  countries  play  as  large  a  role  as 
the  world's  skills  can  permit  them  to  play.  This 
is  a  challenging  proposition,  worthy  of  democratic 
people  who  are  confident  that  the  goal  ahead  can 
be  a  democratic,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  world. 


Material  Relating  to  Economic  Development  and  Technical  Assistance 

Bulletin  of  March  20,  1949 

Ecosoc  Resolutions  Relating  to  Economic  Development. 

Bulletin  of  March  13,  1949 

Recommendation  for  Continuing  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs: 

Message  of  the  President  and  Provisions  of  Suggested  Legislation. 

Bulletin  of  March  6,  1949 

Economic  Development  and  Technical  Cooperation  and  the  World  Economic  Situ- 
ation. 
Statements  by  Willard  L.  Thorp. 

Bulletin  of  February  20,  1949 

"Point  4"  and  Its  Relations  to  Existing  Technical  Assistance  Programs. 

Article  by  Ruth  S.  Donahue. 

Bulletin  of  February  6,  1949 

"Point  4"  Program  for  World  Economic  Progress  Through  Cooperative  Technical 
Assistance. 
Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
Security  Council  Studies  Berlin  Currency  and  Trade  Problems 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  STATEMENT  ON  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS 


The  President  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  released  for  publication  today  a  report 
iubmitted  to  him  by  a  Committee  of  Experts 
vhich  has  been  examining  the  Berlin  currency 
ind  trade  problem.  This  Committee,  appointed 
>n  November  30,  1948,  by  Dr.  Juan  Bramuglia, 
vho  was  at  the  time  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  included  experts  from  a  number  of  coun- 
tries having  membership  in  the  Security  Council 
>ut  not  parties  to  the  Berlin  dispute.  It  was  also 
issisted  by  experts  provided  by  the  Secretary- 
aeneral  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  a  series  of  meetings  in  Paris  and  Geneva 
;he  Committee  discussed  the  issues  involved  m  a 
currency  and  trade  settlement  for  Berlin  with  ex- 
perts representing  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  separate  sessions, 
with  an  expert  representing  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Eepublics.  The  report  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  presents  a  rec- 
ord of  these  discussions  and  attaches  relevant  docu- 
ments. After  carefully  examining  the  positions 
taken  by  experts  representing  the  Western  powers 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics,_  the 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vi  ws 
of  the  two  sides  were  too  far  apart  to  offer  the 
Committee  the  prospect  of  further  useful  work. 

It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  clarify  the  is- 
sues involved  and  to  define  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Committee  had  to  deal.  The  Soviets 
have  sought  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Berlin 
through  the  illegal  application  of  force,  as  exem- 
plified by  their  arbitrary  blockade.  Soviet  meas- 
ures to  frustrate  free  negotiation  have  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  not  only  in  discussions 
among  the  four  occupation  powers  in  Moscow  and 
Berlin  and  later  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  where  the  Soviet  veto  blocked 
the  Security  Council  resolution  proposing  a  set- 
tlement, but  also  in  most  recent  Soviet  actions  in 
Berlin.  In  particular,  the  very  basis  for  agree- 
ment upon  the  administration  of  Berlin  currency 
and  trade  under  four-power  supervision  has  been 
undermined  by  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities within  the  city  itself. 

After  the  imposition  of  the  blockade  in  June 
1948,  the  Soviets  systematically  adopted  other 
measures  to  force  the  Western  powers  from  Berlin 
and  to  bring  the  whole  city  under  Communist 
domination.     By  their  actions  the  Soviets  have 
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denied  the  principles  of  four-power  supervision  in 
Berlin,  which  in  working  with  the  experts  Com- 
mittee they  professed  to  accept  and  which  thev 
exploited  to  create  the  impression  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  willing  and  anxious  to  reach  a  reason- 
able settlement.    It  is  significant  that  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Committee  was  beginning  its  work, 
the  Soviet  authorities  permitted  and  encouraged 
a  separate  illegal  administration  in  the  Soviet 
sector  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  constitutional 
municipal  government  established  in  Berlin  by 
previous  quadripartite  agreement.     Members  of 
the  legal  government  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin.    Following  an  ob- 
viously inspired  mass  meeting  in  the  Soviet  sector, 
and  without  pretense  of  popular  vote,  a  puppet 
municipal  administration  was  set  up  which  had 
no  pretense  to  legal  origin  but  nonetheless  claimed 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  city.    It  was 
against  this  background  that  the  Committee  had 
to  undertake  the  task  of  recommending  terms  for 
the  administration  of  Berlin  currency  and  trade 
under  full  and  effective  quadripartite  supervision. 
The  Committee,  after  a  brief  technical  review 
of  the  issues  with  the  experts  of  the  occupying 
powers,  prepared  an  informal  working  paper  con- 
taining certain  preliminary  draft  proposals  look- 
ing toward  a  settlement.    These  proposals,  which 
were  never  carried  any  further  by  the  Committee 
because  of  sharp  disagreements  which  developed 
in  subsequent  discussion,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
earnest  and  well-intentioned  attempt  to  solve  on 
a  technical  basis  a  problem  which  by  Soviet  action 
had  been  raised  to  a  major  political  issue. 

It  was  this  lack  of  any  administrative  structure 
upon  which  to  build  that  proved  to  be  the  most 
serious  single  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Committee's  objectives.  The  Committee  sought  to 
escape  the  basic  difficulties  created  by  the  Soviet 
split  of  the  city  by  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
certain  German  and  quadripartite  bodies  to  exer- 
cise control  over  currency  and  trade  policies 
throughout  Berlin.  It  became  apparent,  however, 
that  specialized  bodies  in  such  key  fields  could  not 
function  effectively  in  the  absence  of  a  restoration 
of  effective  four-power  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  city  generally.  As  was  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee itself,  it  became  necessary  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  up  operating  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  Berlin  currency  and  trade  which  would 
remain  applicable  even  though  no  agreement  could 
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be  reached  on  operating  policies  in  relevant  ad- 
ministrating agencies.  After  a  very  thorough  ex- 
change of  views,  however,  it  became  quite  clear 
to  the  experts  representing  the  Western  powers 
that  no  advance  agreement  could  be  obtained  upon 
operating  standards  defined  with  sufficient  clarity 
to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Western 
powers  in  the  maintenance  of  economic  life  in 
their  sectors  of  Berlin. 

The  fact  is  that  in  any  ordinary  circumstances 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  contrive  ar- 
rangements agreed  upon  in  advance  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  a  single  currency  in  two  entirely  sep- 
arate jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Soviet  zone  of 
occupation  and  city  of  Berlin  with  its  special  status 
as  an  area  under  the  control  of  all  four  occupying 
powers.  But,  even  aside  from  the  overriding 
problem  of  the  split  of  the  city,  other  surrounding 
circumstances  were  anything  but  ordinary.  The 
technical  difficulties  of  reaching  a  currency  settle- 
ment were  greatly  increased  by  the  very  different 
conceptions  held  by  the  Soviet  authorities  and  the 
Western  powers  concerning  the  functions  and 
treatment  of  money  and  credit  in  the  economic 
system.  The  Soviet  authorities  manifested  their 
distrust  of  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
since  this  establishes  free  purchasing  power  not 
subject  to  manipulation  and  control  by  their  own 
authorities.  Hence  the  Soviet  expert  was  insistent 
upon  the  adoption  in  Berlin,  as  in  the  Soviet  zone, 
of  an  oppressive  set  of  "currency  regulations"  de- 
signed to  minimize  and  regiment  cash  transactions 
of  the  community.  The  Soviet  Kepresentative 
maintained  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
supplying  currency  to  Berlin  except  on  this  re- 
strictive basis.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
expert  sought  to  expand  Soviet  participation  in 
and  control  over  the  administration  of  banking, 
budgets,  trade,  and  other  economic  activities  in  the 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin.  A  settlement  of  Berlin 
currency  and  trade  problems  on  Soviet  terms 
would  therefore  have  meant,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  powers,  that  they  would 
obtain  relief  from  pressure  of  the  blockade  only 
at  the  expense  of  placing  themselves  under  pres- 
sure of  Soviet  domination  over  the  economic 
administration  of  Berlin. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Western 
powers,  when  they  initially  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  using  the 
East  mark  as  the  sole  currency  for  Berlin,  were 
making  a  concession  of  major  proportions.  The 
East  mark  is  the  currency  printed  and  issued  by 
the  Central  Bank  for  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupa- 
tion, an  institution  wholly  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  control  over  the  source  of  currency  supply  is 
a  potent  and  fundamental  instrument  of  control 
over  the  life  of  any  community.  Hence  the  prob- 
lem has  been  to  develop  a  plan,  and  obtain  Soviet 
agreement  thereto,  providing  adequate  safeguards 
against  exploitation  by  the  Soviets  of  the  weapon 
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of  currency  control  which  would  jeopardize  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  Western  sectors  of 
Berlin.  In  currency,  as  in  trade  matters,  positive 
action  must  be  assured  if  the  economic  life  of  the 
community  is  to  be  maintained;  inaction  in  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  in  Berlin  would  be  enough 
to  bring  chaos  to  the  Western  sectors  of  the  city 
and  make  the  position  of  the  Western  powers  there 
untenable.  The  problem  of  assuring  necessary 
action  cannot  be  solved  merely  by  assigning  func- 
tions to  quadripartite  agencies  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  a  veto.  The  alternative  of  seeking  prior 
agreement  upon  operating  standards  has  hitherto, 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  proved  unsuccessful. 

As  shown  in  the  record  of  the  Committee's  dis- 
cussions a  final  attempt  was  made  by  the  United 
States  expert,  with  the  support  of  his  British  and 
French  colleagues,  to  establish  a  basis  for  settle- 
ment by  making  certain  suggestions  as  to  how  cur- 
rency and  trade  might  be  administered  within  the 
split  city  by  leaving  a  large  measure  of  autonomy 
to  the  East  and  West  sectors.  This  was  a  practical 
proposition  based  upon  existing  circumstances  in 
Berlin  and  was  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish  the 
importance  attached  by  the  Western  powers  to 
a  restoration  of  a  unified  municipal  government 
and  full  and  effective  quadripartite  administra- 
tion in  Berlin.  These  suggestions  were  in  fact 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  as 
an  interim  solution  which  would  assure  pro- 
visional protection  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  parties,  and,  if  the  blockade  of  Berlin  were 
thereupon  lifted,  would  open  the  way  to  direct 
discussions  among  the  four  occupying  powers  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  a  more  permanent  and  general 
settlement  for  Berlin  and  problems  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  Insofar  as  supply  of  currency  to  the 
Western  sectors  of  Berlin  was  concerned,  these 
suggestions  took  a  new  approach.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  establish  a  formula  which  would  measure 
the  currency  requirements  of  Western  Berlin,  they 
proposed  that  the  Western  sectors  have  free  access 
to  currency  subject  only  to  limitations  designed  to 
protect  the  Soviet  zone  from  any  disruptive  in- 
fluences resulting  from  the  monetary  administra- 
tion in  Western  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  expert,  however,  prevented  any 
serious  discussion  of  these  proposals  in  the  Com- 
mittee by  condemning  them  as  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  principles  of  the  August  30 
directive.  As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Military 
Governor  in  discussions  in  Berlin  in  early  Septem- 
ber refused  to  agree  to  equitable  arrangements  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  directive  which  provided 
for  the  conduct  of  Berlin  currency  and  trade  under 
full  quadripartite  supervision.  With  respect  to 
the  Soviet  expert's  stand  on  the  United  States  sug- 
gestions made  to  the  experts  Committee,  it  may 
be  noted  that  it  was  just  because  of  the  illegal 
actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Berlin  that  a 
solution  based  on  the  August  30  directive  had 
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become  impossible.  The  suggestions  advanced  by 
the  United  States  expert  were  never  subjected  to 
Soviet  criticism  on  their  merits,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  were  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet 
aide  for  the  very  reason  that  they  would  have 
denied  to  the  Soviets  economic  domination  over 
Western  Berlin. 
Thus,  despite  the  assistance  offered  at  various 


stages  by  members  of  the  Security  Council  not 
parties  to  the  dispute,  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  so  far  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
fair  settlement  of  the  problems  of  Berlin.  The 
Western  powers  are  still  prepared  to  consider  any 
equitable  solution  which  will  adequately  safeguard 
the  legitimate  interests  of  both  the  Western  and 
Eastern  sectors  of  the  city. 


U.S.  Continues  Support  of  Security  Council's  Resolution  on  Indonesia 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 
U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 


I  should  like  to  state  that  the  United  States 
Government  continues  to  believe  that  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  January  28  represents  a 
sound  and  practical  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting 
solution  of  the  Indonesian  question,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  support  it  fully.2 

Five  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Security  Coun- 
cil adopted  this  resolution.  During  those  five 
weeks,  it  must  be  admitted,  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Council's  resolution.  There  has  been  neither 
actual  nor  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Indonesia,  and  active  warfare,  both  guerrilla  and 
organized,  is  continuing  to  a  variable  extent  in 
different  areas.  This  has  been  reported  to  us  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission's  Military  Execu- 
tive Board,  in  the  Commission's  report  of 
March  1." 

It  is  true  that  the  Netherlands  has  decided  to  lift 
the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kepublic  of  Indonesia  and  that  the 
Netherlands  has  stated  that  the  lifting  of  these 
restrictions  is  not  dependent  on  the  Republican 
leaders'  participation  in  the  proposed  conference 
at  The  Hague.  We  have  yet  to  see,  however,  the 
practical  results  of  this  decision,  and,  as  far  as 
is  known  at  this  time,  the  leaders  of  the  Republic 
are  still  in  residence  at  Banka  and  Prapat.  It  is 
said  in  the  Netherlands  Memorandum  III,  con- 
tained in  appendix  E  of  the  Commission's  report 
of  March  1  that  the  Republican  leaders  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  in  force  for  every- 
body, or,  in  other  words,  that  they  will  be  permitted 
the  same  freedom  other  civilians  enjoy  in  the  areas 
under  Dutch  control.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  free  to  visit  their  own  territory 
under  Republican  control  or  to  have  contact  with 
their  adherents  in  those  areas.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Dutch  have  not  offered  the  unconditional  free- 
dom which  was  contemplated  in  the  Council's  res- 
olution. The  Republican  leaders  are  not  allowed 
to  return  to  Jogjakarta,  for  instance. 

Furthermore,  the  Netherlands  has  indicated  that 
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it  is  not  prepared  to  restore  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  to  its  capital  at  Jogj  akarta  as  provided  in 
the  Council's  resolution  of  January  28. 

We  are  unable  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  on  this  question 
for  two  reasons :  one,  the  provisions  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  in  this  respect  are  intrinsically 
sound  and  reasonable;  two,  the  proposed  acceler- 
ated transfer  of  sovereignty  would  transfer  to  the 
Republic  the  power  to  restore  the  capital  at 
Jogjakarta. 

We  have  listened  to  what  the  Representative  of 
the  Netherlands  had  to  say,  and  among  other 
things,  he  said  the  following : 

It  is  hoped  that  by  a  supreme  concerted  effort  of  all 
parties  it  should  be  possible  for  such  a  conference  in 
about  six  weeks  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  main  prin- 
ciples for  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned  before.  After 
that,  another  six  weeks  will  probably  be  needed,  as  far 
as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  for  the  ratification  of 
the  agreements,  after  which  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
could  take  place.  From  that  moment  onward,  respon- 
sibility for  the  affairs  of  Indonesia  would  rest  with  the 
Indonesians ;  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  elections, 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  etc.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  continue  to  render  them  assistance  for  a  short 
while,  but  only  if  expressly  requested  to  do  so. 

1  now  ask  if  the  Republicans  would  be  com- 
petent to  maintain  law  and  order  in  12  weeks,  as  so 
stated.  Is  it  clear  that  they  are  not  competent 
to  do  so  now  ?  Again,  is  it  clear  that  the  anarchy 
described  to  us  in  this  address  would  follow  on 
restoration  if  it  is  made  now  instead  of  12  weeks 
later? 

The  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of  Janu- 
ary 28  considers  the  earliest  practicable  date  for 
that  transfer  of  sovereignty,  but  it  puts  the  dead- 
line off  until  July  1,  1950;  that  is  to  say,  a  year 
after  that  accelerated  deadline.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  dangers 

1Made  in  the  Security  Council,  on  Mar.  10,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27,  1949,  p.  250. 
8  U.N.  doc.  S/1270,  Mar.  1,  1949. 
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spoken  of  here,  succeeding  or  to  be  anticipated  to 
follow  on  restoration  of  the  Republic  to  power  at 
its  capital  in  Jogjakarta,  are  real.  In  other 
words,  does  not  this  address  which  we  have  lis- 
tened to  admit  that  they  are  not,  that  they  are 
merely  fancied  dangers  ? 

What  were  the  reasons  which  led  the  Security 
Council  to  order  the  restoration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  to  its  former  seat  of  author- 
ity ?  My  Government  believed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  continues  to  be- 
lieve now,  that  military  action  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  eliminate  one  of  the  parties  before  the 
Council. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  until  the  Republi- 
can Government  can  resume  governmental  respon- 
sibility at  Jogjakarta,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  which  negotiation  for 
a  just  and  lasting  political  settlement  require  and 
entail.  For  the  Republican  leaders  to  take  part 
in  any  negotiations  which  are  meaningful,  must 
they  not  have  the  opportunity  to  assemble  as  a 
government  in  their  own  territory,  to  reestablish 
the  contact  of  that  government  with  its  members 
who  are  dispersed  by  the  military  action,  and  to 
be  able  to  represent  accurately  the  wishes  of  poli- 
tical adherents  ? 

This  is  a  question  not  of  form  or  rhetoric ;  it  is 
a  vital  question.  We  have  always  understood,  as 
has  the  Netherlands,  that  any  agreement  for  a 
settlement  of  the  political  future  of  Indonesia 
would  have  to  be  reached  with  the  Government  of 
the  Republic.  The  Linggadjati  and  Renville 
agreements  amply  bear  out  this  point.  I  am  glad 
also  to  note  that  the  Netherlands  has  confirmed  its 
point  of  view  in  this  respect  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  conference  at  The  Hague.  There 
would  be  little  of  permanent  value  in  any  plan 
which  would  fail  to  take  this  central  fact  into 
account. 

In  order  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  there  must  be  re- 
sponsible heads  of  an  organized  Republican  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  to  deal.  An  agreement  re- 
sulting from  negotiations  undertaken  without  ref- 
erence to  such  requirements  seems  necessarily 
doomed  to  futility.  For  these  reasons  it  was  ap- 
parent to  my  Government  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
when  we  were  considering  this  matter  in  January, 
that  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
Indonesian  question  was  the  reestablishment  of 
the  Republican  Government  at  Jogjakarta.  Un- 
fortunately, this  provision  of  the  resolution  of 
January  28  has  not  been  carried  out,  as  the  Com- 
mission has  reported  to  us  in  document  S/1270, 
which  states:  "the  Netherlands  Government  has 
not  complied  with  the  basic  prerequisites  of  fur- 
ther action  under  the  resolution."  The  basic  fac- 
tor in  the  present  political  deadlock  in  Indonesia 
is  the  refusal  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
permit  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment at  Jogjakarta. 
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In  the  second  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Commission,  the  Netherlands 
maintains  that  to  allow  the  return  of  the  Republi- 
can Government  to  Jogjakarta  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  barring  in  advance  the  possibility  of 
achieving  the  speedy  transfer  of  sovereignty  as 
envisaged  by  the  Netherlands;  because,  with  the 
Republican  Government  restored  to  Jogjakarta, 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  by  the  Nether- 
lands would  be  impossible.  But  they  also  say 
here  that  it  would  be  possible  within  12  weeks 
after  this  accelerated  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  extreme  position.  I 
believe  that  the  records  of  the  Committee  of  Good 
Offices  during  the  past  year  indicate  that  unstable 
conditions  in  Indonesia  were  not  the  result  of  the 
Republican  Government's  existence  in  Jogjakarta 
but  were  directly  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  political  settlement  to  produce 
any  concrete  results.  The  extensive  guerrilla  war- 
fare now  being  carried  on  in  Indonesia  is  the  di- 
rect consequence  of  the  Netherlands  abandonment 
of  negotiations  in  favor  of  military  action.  Is  it 
entirely  consistent  to  propose,  as  the  Netherlands 
proposes,  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  three  or  four 
months  hence  to  an  Indonesian  Government  which 
will  include  the  Republic  as  a  member  state  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  Republic  in  the  limited  area  of 
Jogjakarta  would  result  in  chaos? 

It  seems  to  my  Government  that  if  Indonesia  is 
to  receive  early  independence,  as  envisaged  by  the 
Netherlands  plan,  a  beginning  must  be  made  now 
by  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republic.  Since  the 
Security  Council  last  considered  this  matter,  the 
Netherlands  Government  has  made  a  new  proposal 
that  a  round-table  conference  be  held  at  The 
Hague,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  discuss 
the  conditions  for  and  the  ways  along  which  the 
earliest  possible  transfer  of  sovereignty  could  be 
effectuated,  with  simultaneous  establishment  of  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  and  arrangements 
for  the  intermediary  period,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Interim  Government,  these  pro- 
visions being  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
accelerated  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

The  Netherlands  has  issued  invitations  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  other  non-Republi- 
can Indonesian  leaders,  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia  to  attend  this  confer- 
ence. We  have  received  some  information  on  the 
Netherlands  proposal  from  our  Commission  in  its 
report  of  March  1,  and  also  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  from  the  Netherlands 
Representative  dated  March  2  (S/1274).  This 
proposal  is  in  general  terms  and  is  regarded  by 
our  Commission  as  a  counterproposal  or  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of 
January  28.  Our  Commission  has  asked  us  for 
instructions  as  to  what  its  position  should  be 
toward  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended 
to  it. 
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We  are  also  informed  by  the  supplemental  re- 
>ort  of  the  Commission  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Mr.  Sukarno,  has  indicated  to  the 
Netherlands  authorities  that  he  is  not  at  present 
n  a  position  to  accept  the  invitation.  He  has, 
lowever,  stated  that  he  could  agree  in  principle 
vith  the  purpose  of  such  a  conference  and  that  if 
jertain  prior  conditions  were  fulfilled,  his  Govern- 
nent  might  be  prepared  to  send  a  delegation.  The 
jrincipal  condition  is  the  restoration  of  the  Re- 
jublican  Government  to  Jogjakarta  in  accordance 
jrith.  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Council's  reso- 
ution.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  second 
ippendix  to  the  Commission's  supplemental  report 
;hat  the  non-Republican  Indonesian  leaders  repre- 
sented in  the  Federal  Conference  are  in  agreement 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the  necessity 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Republican  Government 
it  Jogjakarta,  in  accordance  with  the  Security 
Council's  resolution. 

The  second  prior  condition  for  the  acceptance 
by  the  Republican  Government  of  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  conference  at  The  Hague  is  that  the 
position  of  the  United  Nations  Commission,  as 
provided  in  the  resolution  of  January  28  should 
not  be  prejudiced  thereby.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Netherlands  has  invited  the  partici- 


pation of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Council's  resolution,  and  there  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  no  difficulty  on  this  point. 
It  would  be  unfortunate,  in  our  view,  if  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  by  the  parties  concerned 
on  the  preliminary  step  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  to  Jogjakarta  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  in  order  to  remove  an  obstacle 
to  further  free  negotiations  between  the  parties. 
If  the  parties  came  to  such  an  agreement  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  holding  the  proposed  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  we  believe  that  negotiations 
between  them  at  such  a  conference  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Council's  resolution  of  January  28,  which,  of 
course,  would  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Se- 
curity Council's  Commission  to  consult  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conference,  and  to  assist  them  in  reaching 
such  agreement.  If  agreement  is  reached  and  the 
conference  is  held,  our  Commission  could  partici- 
pate therein  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of 
reference. 
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[March  19-25] 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Resolutions  concerning  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  and  the  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children  were  adopted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  the  final  day  of  its 
Eighth  Session,  March  18. 

The  Icef  resolution  noted  that  "larger  resources 
are  required"  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  that  the  General  Assembly  had  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  prompt  contributions 
from  Government. 

This  action  followed  a  statement  by  Vice  Chair- 
man Sutch  of  New  Zealand  reporting  that,  as  of 
March  17,  the  fund  had  received  $76,000,000  from 
28  governments,  $32,000,000  from  Unrra,  and 
$11,000,000  from  Unac  and  other  voluntary 
agencies.  The  largest  contribution  by  a  govern- 
ment was  the  $54,618,000  from  the  United  States. 

The  Unac  resolution  urged  "the  fullest  sup- 
port" of  national  activities  for  the  benefit  of  Unac 
during  1949. 

Indonesia 

The  Security  Council  on  March  23  voted  to 
direct  its  Commission  for  Indonesia  to  assist  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Republican  capital 
at  Jogjakarta  and  the  time  and  conditions  for  the 
holding  of  a  proposed  conference  between  the 
parties  at  the  Hague. 

The  vote  was  8  to  0,  with  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Ukraine  abstaining. 

The  message  to  the  Commission,  as  formulated 
by  the  Representative  of  Canada,  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Council  that  agreement  on  these  points 
should  be  regarded  as  an  implementation  of  its 
resolution  of  January  28. 

The  Council's  action  was  supported,  among 
others,  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  on  the  grounds  that  "it 
clearly  opens  the  door  for  the  entry  of  both  parties 
to  that  kind  of  an  arrangement  in  which  neither 
of  them  loses  dignity  nor  honor  and  neither  of 
them  has  to  make  any  conditions  that  are  deroga- 
tory." He  emphasized  that  the  Security  Council's 
effectiveness  was  less  to  be  found  in  taking  enforce- 
ment action  than  in  encouraging  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  to  come  together  and  work  out  their  own 
settlement. 

The  vote  brought  to  a  close  two  days  of  debate 
on  the  Indonesian  question  during  the  week. 

On  March  21  the  United  Nations  reported  de- 
tails of  the  wounding  of  two  U.N.  military  ob- 
servers on  the  island  of  Sumatra  three  days  before. 
Maj.  John  A.  Simmons,  Jr.,  of  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  and  Lt.  Col.  Howard  D.  Chaplin,  of 
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the  United  Kingdom,  were  reported  to  have  been 
ambushed  while  riding  in  a  United  Nations  jeep. 
Major  Simmons'  wounds  were  slight,  and  those  of 
Colonel  Chaplin  were  described  as  serious,  and 
both  men  were  reported  to  be  out  of  danger.  Their 
assailants  were  not  identified. 

Atomic  Energy  Control 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  2,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission decided  on  March  22  to  transmit  to  its 
Working  Committee  a  set  of  working  papers  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  in 
accordance  with  the  Commission's  resolution  of 
February  18.  These  working  papers  include  a 
comparative  table  of  majority  and  minority  posi- 
tions on  atomic  energy,  an  index  to  the  three 
reports,  proceedings  of  the  Commission  and  its 
committees  and  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
committees,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  material 
approved  by  the  Third  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Paris  under  appropriate  headings 
so  as  to  make  a  clear  and  unified  presentation. 

The  two  dissents  were  registered  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  grounds  that  the 
working  papers  did  not  advance  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  has  nominated 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  as  Plebiscite 
Administrator  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Both 
India  and  Pakistan  have  agreed  to  a  plebiscite  in 
Kashmir  to  determine  the  will  of  the  people  as  to 
whether  they  become  a  part  of  the  dominion  of 
India  or  Pakistan. 

The  naming  of  Admiral  Nimitz  is  in  conformity 
with  the  second  Interim  Report  of  Uncip,  which 
states : 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
will,  in  agreement  with  the  Commission,  nominate 
a  Plebiscite  Administrator  who  shall  be  a  per- 
sonality of  high  international  standing  and  com- 
manding general  confidence.  He  will  be  formally 
appointed  to  office  by  the  Government  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir. 

The  Plebiscite  Administrator  shall  derive  from 
the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  the  powers  he 
considers  necessary  for  organizing  and  conducting 
the  plebiscite  and  for  ensuring  the  freedom  and 
impartiality  of  the  plebiscite. 

The  Plebiscite  Administrator  shall  have  author- 
ity to  appoint  such  staff  of  assistants  and  observers 
as  he  may  require. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  United  States  has  nominated  Carroll 
Binder,  newspaper  editor  and  radio  commentator, 
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to  serve  on  the  Sub-commission  on  Freedom  of 
Information.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil in  March  voted  to  continue  through  1952  this 
12-member  Sub-commission  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  which  was  set  up  to  study  reports 
and  make  recommendations  on  means  of  promot- 
ing freedom  of  information  and  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  barriers  to  free  flow  of  information 
between  countries,  with  particular  reference  to 
news. 

Transport  and  Communications 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion opened  its  Third  Session  March  21  with  the 
United  States  represented  by  George  P.  Baker, 
of  Harvard.  He  was  assisted  by  John  Cates  and 
H.  H.  Kelly,  of  the  State  Department. 

Resolutions  approved  included  one  transmitting 
to  member  governments  reports  on  barriers  to  the 
international  transport  of  goods,  with  the  request 
that  they,  in  turn,  send  their  comments  to  appro- 
priate specialized  agencies.  Another  instructed 
the  Secretary-General  to  continue  the  study  of 
transport  statistics,  and  a  third  recommended  to 
international  organizations  general  measures  for 
coordination  in  aviation,  shipping,  telecommuni- 
cations, and  meteorology  to  promote  air  and  sea 
safety. 

Trusteeship  Council 

Nearing  the  end  of  its  Fourth  Session,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  decided  to  undertake,  under 
an  agreed  arrangement  with  the  Security  Council, 
to  exercise  the  usual  Trusteeship  Council  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  strategic  trust  territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  which  the  United  States 
is  the  administering  power. 

Earlier  Ambassador  Sayre  had  told  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  United  States  "would  be  very  glad" 
to  have  the  Council  examine  in  full  the  report 
on  those  islands  submitted  February  21  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Sayre  noted  that  under  the  Charter  the  United 
States  was  not  required  to  submit  the  strategic 
trust  territory  to  the  supervision  of  the  Council 
but  that  it  had  agreed  to  do  so  in  the  trusteeship 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  to  exclude  specified  areas  for 
security  reasons. 

"Since  that  time,  only  a  single,  very  small  area 
has  been  closed,"  Mr.  Sayre  said.  "On  2  Decem- 
ber 1947,  the  United  States  informed  the  Security 
Council  that  effective  1  December  1947,  Eniwetok 
atoll  was  closed  for  security  reasons  in  order  that 
the  United  States  Government,  acting  through 
its  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  might  conduct 
necessary  experiments  relating  to  nuclear  fission. 

"The  result  of  this  is  that  except  for  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  the  United  States  will  welcome  the  exercise, 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  all  functions  which 
are  embraced  in  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter, 
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which  of  course  includes  provisions  for  ques- 
tionnaires, for  reports,  for  petitions  and  more 
particularly,  for  visits." 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  Council  included: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  four-member  mission  to 
visit  British  and  French-administered  trust  ter- 
ritories in  West  Africa  in  1949.  The  members 
named  were  Mr.  Sayre ;  Pierre  Ryckmans,  of  Bel- 
gium; Awni  Khalidi,  of  Iraq;  and  Mr.  Ponce- 
Sotello,  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Sayre  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment on  the  understanding  that  Benjamin 
Gerig,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative,  might  go  in 
his  place. 

2.  Postponement  until  the  Fifth  Session  of 
further  discussion  and  action  on  the  report  of  the 
Visiting  Mission  to  Tanganyika.  The  Chairman 
stated  that  the  action  was  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
precedent  for  postponement  of  action  on  the 
reports  of  subsequent  Missions. 

3.  Adoption  of  a  Philippine-United  States 
resolution  urging  adoption  of  "appropriate  leg- 
islation or  other  measures"  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

4.  Approval  of  a  Soviet  resolution  charging  the 
East  Africa  Visiting  Mission  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  so-called  Bakweri  land  problem. 

Israel-Lebanon  Armistice 

The  United  Nations  reported  the  signing  on 
March  23  of  a  general  armistice  agreement  be- 
tween Representatives  of  Israel  and  Lebanon. 
The  agreement  was  the  second  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  assistance  of  Acting  Mediator  Ralph 
Bunche  and  his  staff,  the  first  having  been  an 
armistice  agreement  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
In  both  cases,  parties  to  the  Palestine  question 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  Security  Council  injunc- 
tion against  resort  to  military  force  in  the  further 
settlement  of  the  question. 

Palestine  Refugees 

Meetings  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion with  representatives  of  the  Arab  Governments 
began  March  21  in  Beirut.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  meetings  is  to  provide  for  a  full  and  frank 
exchange  of  views  between  the  Commission  and 
Arab  Governments  on  the  refugee  problem,  but 
the  Commission  is  also  ready  to  discuss  any  other 
questions  related  to  a  permanent  peaceful  solution 
for  Palestine  if  the  Arab  Government  Representa- 
tives express  a  desire  to  do  so. 

President  Truman  has  signed  "with  gratifica- 
tion" the  measure  authorizing  a  contribution  of 
16  million  dollars  to  the  U.N.  Palestine  relief  fund, 
this  donation  constituting  half  of  the  total  amount 
sought  from  U.N.  member  nations. 

On  March  24,  President  Truman  said:  "It  is 
with  gratification  that  I  have  today  signed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  36  authorizing  a  special  contri- 
bution by  the  United  States  of  $16  million  for  the 
relief  of  Palestine  refugees." 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  Meaning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON  » 


The  text  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  pact 
was  made  public  today.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  my  fellow  citizens  about  it. 
It  has  taken  many  months  to  work  out  this  text 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  nations  in- 
volved. First  Mr.  Lovett,  and  then  I,  met  with 
the  Ambassadors  of  Canada,  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  Ee- 
cently  the  Ambassador  of  Norway  joined  in  these 
discussions.  These  talks  had  to  be  conducted  in 
private  and  in  confidence,  so  that  each  of  us  could 
speak  frankly  and  fully  on  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  countries.  It  is  for  this  compelling 
reason  that  public  discussion  of  the  text  of  the  pact 
by  your  representatives  has  not  been  possible  up 
to  this  time. 

That  restraint  no  longer  applies.  The  treaty 
and  its  implications  can  now  be  fully  discussed. 
Public  opinion  can  now  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  complete  information.  Only  in  this  way  can 
your  Government  have  what  former  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson  has  termed  "the  understanding  sup- 
port ...  of  the  American  people,"  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  any  policy. 

I  think  the  American  people  will  want  to  know 
the  answers  to  three  principal  questions  about  the 
pact:  How  did  it  come  about  and  why  is  it 
necessary?  What  are  its  terms?  Will  it  ac- 
complish its  purpose? 

vThe  paramount  purposes  of  the  pact  are  peace 
and  security.  If  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  assure  peace  and  security  in 
other  areas  as  well. 

The  achievement  of  peace  and  security  means 
more  than  that  in  the  final  outcome  we  shall  have 
prevented  war  and  brought  about  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
There  must  be  conviction  of  people  everywhere 
that  war  will  be  prevented  and  that  disputes  will 
be  settled  peacefully.  In  the  most  practical  terms, 
true  international  peace  and  security  require  a 
firm  belief  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  they 
will  not  be  subjected  to  unprovoked  attack,  to  coer- 
cion and  intimidation,  to  interference  in  their  own 
affairs.  Peace  and  security  require  confidence  in 
the  future,  based  on  the  assurance  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  be  permitted  to  improve  their 

1  Delivered  on  Mar.  18, 1949,  over  the  combined  networks 
of  the  Columbia  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  Systems  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Statement  of  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  is  an  historic  move  toward 
peace,  taken  within  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  seeks,  by  cooperative  action  among 
nations,  to  create  and  improve  the  conditions  of  peace. 
Men  do  not  think  or  act  peacefully  when  they  are 
plagued  by  hunger  and  cold;  the  United  Nations  is 
working  to  provide  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  Men 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  peace  when  they  are  oppressed, 
so  the  United  Nations  has  sought  to  promote  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  of  man,  such  as  freedom  of  religion 
and  of  expression. 

Men  do  not  think  or  act  or  give  their  energies  to 
the  cause  of  peace  when  they  are  afraid.  The  United 
Nations  is  a  cooperative  effort  to  remove  fear  as  a  road- 
block to  peace.  It  recognizes  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
its  Charter  that  groups  of  nations  can  band  together,  on  a 
regional  basis  and  within  certain  bounds  and  conditions, 
and  contribute  substantially  to  their  security  against 
aggression — to  the  elimination  of  fear. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  provides  for  collective  self- 
defense.  It  clearly  recognizes  that  the  obligations  con- 
tained in  it  are  subject  to  the  overriding  obligations  of 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Charter  is  supreme. 

The  objective  of  the  pact  is  peace.  Its  intention  is  to 
provide  greater  security  for  millions  of  persons  who  live 
today  in  anxious  fear  of  another  war.  It  is  armor  but 
not  a  lance;  it  is  a  shield  but  not  a  sword. 


conditions  of  life,  free  from  fear  that  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  may  be  taken  from  them  by  alien 
hands. 

These  are  goals  of  our  own  foreign  policy  which 
President  Truman  has  emphasized  many  times, 
most  recently  in  his  inaugural  address  when  he 
spoke  of  the  hope  that  we  could  help  create  "the 
conditions  that  will  lead  eventually  to  personal 
freedom  and  happiness  for  all  mankind."  These 
are  also  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  whose 
members  are  pledged  "to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security"  and  to  promote  "the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples." 

These  purposes  are  intimately  related  to  the 
origins  of  the  United  Nations.  As  the  second 
World  War  neared  its  end,  the  peoples  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  were  sick  of  the  horror, 
the  brutality,  the  tragedy  of  war.  Out  of  that 
revulsion  came  the  determination  to  create  a 
system  that  would  go  as  far  as  humanly  possible 
in  insuring  international  peace  and  security. 
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The  United  Nations  seeks  to  maintain  peace  and 
ecurity  by  enjoining  its  members  from  using 
orce  to  settle  international  disputes.  Moreover, 
t  insists  that  they  acknowledge  tolerance  and  co- 
peration  as  the  guiding  principles  for  the  conduct 
f  nations. 

The  members  are  expected  to  settle  differences 
y  the  exercise  of  reason  and  adjustment,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  justice  and  law.  This 
equires  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  restraint  on  the 
tart  of  all  the  members. 

But,  as  in  any  other  institution  which  presup- 
>oses  restraint,  violence  or  obstruction  can  be  used 
o  defeat  the  basic  undertaking.  This  happens  in 
>ersonal  relations,  in  families,  communities, 
hurches,  politics,  and  everywhere  in  human  life. 
f  the  system  is  used  in  ways  it  was  not  intended 
o  be  used,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  system 
rill  be  disrupted. 

That  applies  to  the  United  Nations.  The  system 
s  not  working  as  effectively  as  we  hoped  because 
»ne  of  its  members  has  attempted  to  prevent  it 
:rom  working.  By  obstructive  tactics  and  the 
nisuse  of  the  veto,  the  Soviet  Union  has  seriously 
nterfered  with  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
n  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 

But  the  United  Nations  is  a  flexible  instrument. 
Uthough  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
listurbed  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
Deace.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  hope 
vorld  peace  will  be  achieved.  The  Charter  recog- 
lizes  the  importance  of  regional  arrangements 
insistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
•he  Charter.  Such  arrangements  can  greatly 
strengthen  it. 

^The  Atlantic  pact  is  a  collective  self-defense 
irrangement  among  the  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  It  is  aimed  at  coordinating  the 
jxercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  specifically 
recognized  in  article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  is  designed  to  fit  precisely  into  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  assure 
practical  measures  for  maintaining  peace  and 
security  in  harmony  with  the  Charter. 
/  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  parties  to  carry 
aut  the  pact  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
jf  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  in  a  manner 
svhich  will  advance  its  purposes  and  principles. 

Already  one  such  arrangement  under  the  Char- 
ter has  been  established  with  United  States  par- 
ticipation. The  21  American  republics  in  reor- 
ganizing their  regional  system  have  specifically 
brought  it  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  are  now  joining  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  second  arrangement,  pertaining  to 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  likewise  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

j  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  really 
successful  national  and  international  institutions 
are  those  that  recognize  and  express  underlying 
realities.    The  North  Atlantic  community  of  na- 
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tions  is  such  a  reality.  It  is  based  on  the  affinity 
and  natural  identity  of  interests  of  the  North  At- 
lantic powers. 

The  North  Atlantic  treaty,  which  now  formally- 
unites  them,  is  the  product  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  history,  perhaps  more. 
There  developed  on  our  Atlantic  coast  a  commu- 
nity, which  has  spread  across  the  continent,  con- 
nected with  Western  Europe  by  common  institu- 
tions and  moral  and  ethical  beliefs.  Similarities 
of  this  kind  are  not  superficial,  but  fundamental. 
They  are  the  strongest  kind  of  ties,  because  they 
are  based  on  moral  conviction,  on  acceptance  of 
the  same  values  in  life. 

The  very  basis  of  western  civilization,  which  we 
share  with  the  other  nations  bordering  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  which  all  of  us  share  with  many 
other  nations,  is  the  ingrained  spirit  of  restraint 
and  tolerance.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  Commu- 
nist belief  that  coercion  by  force  is  a  proper 
method  of  hastening  the  inevitable.  Western  civi- 
lization has  lived  by  mutual  restraint  and  toler- 
ance. This  civilization  permits  and  stimulates  free 
inquiry  and  bold  experimentation.  It  creates  the 
environment  of  freedom,  from  which  flows  the 
greatest  amount  of  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  ac- 
complishment. 

These  principles  of  democracy,  individual  lib- 
erty, and  the  rule  of  law  have  flourished  in  this 
Atlantic  community.  They  have  universal  valid- 
ity. They  are  shared  by  other  free  nations  and 
find  expression  on  a  universal  basis  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations ;  they  are  the  standards  by 
which  its  members  have  solemnly  agreed  to  be 
judged.  They  are  the  elements  out  of  which  are 
forged  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Added  to  this  profoundly  important  basis  of 
understanding  is  another  unifying  influence — the 
effect  of  living  on  the  sea.  _  The  sea  does  not 
separate  people  as  much  as  it  joins  them,  through 
trade,  travel,  mutual  understanding,  and  common 
interests. 

For  this  second  reason,  as  well  as  the  first,  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  have  formed  the 
two  halves  of  what  is  in  reality  one  community, 
and  have  maintained  an  abiding  interest  in  each 
other. 

It  is  clear  that  the  North  Atlantic  pact  is  not 
an  improvisation.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  facts 
and  lessons  of  history.  We  have  learned  our  his- 
tory lesson  from  two  world  wars  in  less  than  half 
a  century.  That  experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  control  of  Europe  by  a  single  aggressive,  un- 
friendly power  would  constitute  an  intolerable 
threat  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
We  participated  in  those  two  great  wars  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Euro- 
pean half  of  the  Atlantic  community  in  order  to 
preserve  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
American  half.  It  is  a  simple  fact,  proved  by 
experience,  that  an  outside  attack  on  one  member 
of  this  community  is  an  attack  upon  all  members. 
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We  have  also  learned  that  if  the  free  nations 
do  not  stand  together,  they  will  fall  one  by  one. 
The  stratagem  of  the  aggressor  is  to  keep  his  in- 
tended victims  divided,  or,  better  still,  set  them 
to  quarreling  among  themselves.  Then  they  can 
be  picked  off  one  by  one  without  arousing  unified 
resistance.  We  and  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
are  determined  that  history  shall  not  repeat  itself 
in  that  melancholy  particular. 

As  President  Truman  has  said:  "If  we  can 
make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  advance,  that  any 
armed  attack  affecting  our  national  security 
would  be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  the  armed 
attack  might  never  occur." 


Joint  Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  and  Dan- 
ish Foreign  Minister  Rasmussen 

[Released    to   the  press  March   15] 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister's 
visit  to  Washington  has  been  to  contact  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  so  as  to  provide  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  Danish  Government  and  Parliament  to  take 
their  final  decision  on  Denmark's  attitude  toward  the 
pact. 

During  conversations  which  have  taken  place  between 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
advisers,  the  character  and  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed pact  have  been  fully  discussed  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  spirit. 

The  Secretary  of  State  stressed  the  purpose  of  the 
pact  as  being  the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  well  as  its 
purely  defensive  character.  The  Secretary  of  State  also 
pointed  out  that  the  pact  is  drafted  in  close  conformity 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  last  year  in  its 
report  recommending  approval  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 239.  "The  Committee  is  convinced,"  the  re- 
port said,  "that  the  horrors  of  another  world  war 
can  be  avoided  with  certainty  only  by  preventing 
war  from  starting.  The  experience  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  suggests  that  the  best 
deterrent  to  aggression  is  the  certainty  that  im- 
mediate and  effective  counter-measures  will  be 
taken  against  those  who  violate  the  peace."  That 
resolution,  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  Senate,  expressly  encourages  the  development 
of  collective  self-defense  and  regional  arrange- 
ments within  the  United  Nations  framework  and 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  these 
arrangements. 

What  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  North 
Atlantic  pact?     I  should  like  to  summarize  them. 

First,  the  pact  is  carefully  and  conscientiously 
designed  to  conform  in  every  particular  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is  made 
clear  in  the  first  article  of  the  pact,  which  reit- 
erates and  reaffirms  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Charter.    The  participating  countries  at  the  very 
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outset  of  their  association  state  again  that  they 
will  settle  all  their  international  disputes,  not  only 
among  themselves  but  with  any  nation,  by  peace- 
ful means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter.  This  declaration  sets  the  whole  tone  and 
purpose  of  this  treaty. 

The  second  article  is  equally  fundamental/  The 
associated  countries  assert  that  they  will  preserve 
and  strengthen  their  free  institutions  and  will  see 
to  it  that  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
free  institutions  are  founded  are  better  under- 
stood everywhere.  They  also  agree  to  eliminate 
conflicts  in  their  economic  life  and  to  promote 
economic  cooperation  among  themselves.  Here 
is  the  ethical  essence  of  the  treaty — the  commor 
resolve  to  preserve,  strengthen,  and  make  under- 
stood the  very  basis  of  tolerance,  restraint,  and 
freedom — the  really  vital  things  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

This  purpose  is  extended  further  in  article  3,  in 
which  the  participating  countries  pledge  them- 
selves to  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  they  will 
take  practical  steps  to  maintain  and  develop  theii 
own  capacity  and  that  of  their  partners  to  resist 
aggression.  They  also  agree  to  consult  together 
when  the  integrity  or  security  of  any  of  them  is 
threatened.  The  treaty  sets  up  a  council,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  members,  and  other  machinery  f  01 
consultation  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  pact. 

Successful  resistance  to  aggression  in  the  mod- 
ern world  requires  modern  arms  and  trained  mili- 
tary forces.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  the 
European  countries  joining  in  the  pact  are  gen- 
erally deficient  in  both  requirements.  The  treaty 
does  not  bind  the  United  States  to  any  arms  pro- 
gram. But  we  all  know  that  the  United  States  is 
now  the  only  democratic  nation  with  the  resources 
and  the  productive  capacity  to  help  the  free  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  recover  their  military  strength, 

Therefore,  we  expect  to  ask  the  Congress  tc 
supply  our  European  partners  some  of  the  weap- 
ons and  equipment  they  need  to  be  able  to  resist 
aggression.  We  also  expect  to  recommend  military 
supplies  for  other  free  nations  which  will  co- 
operate with  us  in  safeguarding  peace  and 
security. 

In  the  compact  world  of  today,  the  security  oi 
the  United  States  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  oi 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  A  serious  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  of  direct  concern  to  this  country.  There- 
fore it  is  our  policy  to  help  free  peoples  to  main- 
tain their  integrity  and  independence,  not  only  in 
Western  Europe  or  in  the  Americas,  but  wherever 
the  aid  we  are  able  to  provide  can  be  effective.  Oui 
actions  in  supporting  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  are  expressions 
of  that  determination.  Our  interest  in  the  secu- 
rity of  these  countries  has  been  made  clear,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  pursue  that  policy. 
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In  providing  military  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries, both  inside  and  outside  the  North  Atlantic 
pact,  we  will  give  clear  priority  to  the  require- 
ments for  economic  recovery.  We  will  carefully 
balance  the  military  assistance  program  with  the 
capacity  and  requirements  of  the  total  economy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty,  article  5  deals  with 
the  possibilitv,  which  unhappily  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, that  the  nations  joining  together  in  the 
pact  may  have  to  face  the  eventuality  of  an  armed 
attack.  In  this  article,  they  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  on  any  of  them,  in  Europe  or  North  Ameri- 
ca, will  be  considered  an  attack  on  all  of  them.  In 
the  event  of  such  an  attack,  each  of  them  will  take, 
individually  and  in  concert  with  the  other  parties, 
whatever  action  it  deems  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would  < 
be  automatically  at  war  if  one  of  the  nations 
covered  by  the  pact  is  subjected  to  armed  attack. 
Under  our  Constitution,  the  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.    We  would  be  bound  to 
take  promptly  the  action  which  we  deemed  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.     That  decision  would  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  pro- 
cedures.   The  factors  which  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered would  be,  on  the  one  side,  the  gravity  of 
the  armed  attack,  on  the  other,  the  action  which 
we  believed  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.    That  is  the 
end  to  be  achieved.    We  are  bound  to  do  what  in 
our  honest  judgment  is  necessary  to  reach  that 
result.    If  we  should  be  confronted  again  with  a 
calculated  armed  attack  such  as  we  have  twice  seen 
in  the  twentieth  century,  I  should  not  suppose  that 
we  would  decide  any  action  other  than  the  use  of 
armed  force  effective  either  as  an  exercise  of  the 
right  of  collective  self-defense  or  as  necessary  to 
restore  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area.     That  decision  will  rest  where  the 
Constitution  has  placed  it. 

This  is  not  a  legalistic  question.  It  is  a  question 
we  have  frequently  faced,  the  question  of  faith 
and  principle  in  carrying  out  treaties.  Those  who 
decide  it  will  have  the  responsibility  for  taking 
all  appropriate  action  under  the  treaty.  Such  a 
responsibility  requires  the  exercise  of  will — a  will 
disciplined  by  the  undertaking  solemnly  con- 
tracted to  do  what  they  decide  is  necessary  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  That  is  our  obligation  under 
this  article  5.  It  is  equally  our  duty  and  obligation 
to  the  security  of  our  own  country. 

All  of  these  provisions  of  the  pact  are  subject 
to  the  overriding  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Any  measures  for  self-defense  taken 
under  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.    These  measures 
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will  continue  only  until  the  Security  Council,  with 
its   primary   responsibility,   takes   the   necessary  t 
action  to  restore  peace  and  maintain  security. 

The  treaty  has  no  time  limit,  but  after  it  has 
been  in  effect  20  years  any  member  can  withdraw 
on  1  year's  notice.  It  also  provides  that  after  it 
has  been  in  existence  10  years,  it  will  be  reviewed 
in  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  that  time. 
Additional  countries  may  be  admitted  to  the  pact 
by  agreement  of  all  the  parties  already  signatories. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Will  the  pact  accomplish  its  purpose  ? 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty.  We  can  only 
act  on  our  convictions.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  with  which  we  are 
associated  in  this  treaty  are  convinced  that  it  is 
an  essential  measure  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations,  deterring  aggression,  and  establishing  the 
sense  of  security  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
the  economic  and  political  health  of  the  world. 

The  nations  joining  in  the  pact  know  that  war 
does  not  pay.  Others  may  not  be  as  deeply  con- 
vinced of  this  as  we  are.  The  North  Atlantic 
treaty  should  help  convince  them  also  that  war 
does  not  pay. 


On  March  17  invitations  were  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
Governments  of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  to  the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Italy,  and  Portugal,  to  join  in  signing  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  during  the  first  week  in  April. 


It  seems  absurd  that  it  should  be  necessary,  in 
this  era  of  popular  education  and  highly  developed 
communications,  to  deal  with  allegations  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  truth  and  could  not  stand 
even  the  crudest  test  of  measurement  against 
realities.  Nevertheless,  the  power  and  persistence 
with  which  the  lie  is  today  employed  as  a  weapon 
of  international  policy  is  such  that  this  cannot 
always  be  avoided. 

I  refer  here  to  the  allegations  that  this  treaty 
conceals  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  its 
authors  with  respect  to  other  countries.  Any  one 
with  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  democratic  government  knows  that 
democracies  do  not  and  cannot  plan  aggressive 
wars.  But  for  those  from  whom  such  knowledge 
may  have  been  withheld  I  must  make  the  following 
categoric  and  unequivocal  statement,  for  which  I 
stand  with  the  full  measure  of  my  responsibility 
in  the  office  I  hold :  This  country  is  not  planning 
to  make  war  against  anyone.  It  is  not  seeking 
war.  It  abhors  war.  It  does  not  hold  war  to  be 
inevitable.  Its  policies  are  devised  with  the  spe- 
cific aim  of  bridging  by  peaceful  means  the 
tremendous  differences  which  beset  international 
society  at  the  present  time. 

Allegations  that  aggressive  designs  lie  behind 
this  country's  signature  of  the  Atlantic  pact  can 
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rest  only  on  a  malicious  misrepresentation  or  a 
fantastic  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  aims 
of  American  society.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  attitudes  is  more  irresponsible  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  international  life. 
For  misunderstanding  on  a  question  so  vital  to 
world  progress  and  so  easily  susceptible  of  clari- 
fication could  only  be  willful  or  the  product  of  a 
system  that  imprisons  the  human  mind  and  makes 
it  impervious  to  facts.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  those 
who  seriously  and  realistically  wish  for  peace  to 
refuse  to  be  misled  by  this  type  of  falsehood  and 
to  prevent  it  from  poisoning  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  quest  of  a  happier  world  must  be 
conducted. 

This  treaty  is  designed  to  help  toward  the  goal 
envisioned  by  President  Truman  when  he  said : 

".  .  .  As  our  stability  becomes  manifest,  as  more 
and  more  nations  come  to  know  the  benefits  of 
democracy  and  to  participate  in  growing  abun- 
dance, I  believe  that  those  countries  which  now 
oppose  us  will  abandon  their  delusions  and  join 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  a  just  settle- 
ment of  international  differences." 

To  bring  that  time  to  pass,  we  are  determined, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  immediate  and  effective  counter  measures  will 
be  taken  against  those  who  violate  the  peace  and, 
on  the  other,  to  wage  peace  vigorously  and  re- 
lentlessly. 

Too  often  peace  has  been  thought  of  as  a  nega- 
tive condition — the  mere  absence  of  war.  We 
know  now  that  we  cannot  achieve  peace  by  taking 
a  negative  attitude.  Peace  is  positive,  and  it  has 
to  be  waged  with  all  our  thought,  energy  and  cour- 
age, and  with  the  conviction  that  war  is  not 
inevitable. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Truman,  the 
United  States  is  waging  peace  with  a  vigor  and 
on  a  scale  without  precedent.  While  the  war  was 
being  fought,  this  country  took  the  initiative  in 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  collective  and  cooperative 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  We  withdrew 
our  military  forces,  except  those  required  for  oc- 
cupation duties,  and  quickly  reduced  our  military 
establishment  to  about  one-tenth  its  wartime  size. 
We  contributed  generously  to  postwar  relief  and 
rehabilitation. 

When  events  called  for  firmness  as  well  as 
generosity  the  United  States  waged  peace  by 
pledging  its  aid  to  free  nations  threatened  by 
aggression  and  took  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to 
fulfil  that  pledge.  We  have  actively  sought  and 
are  actively  seeking  to  make  the  United  Nations  an 


effective  instrument  of  international  cooperation. 
We  proposed,  and  with  the  eager  cooperation  of  16 
other  nations  put  into  effect,  a  great  concerted  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  recovery  and  spiritual  re- 
invigoration  of  Europe.  We  joined  the  other 
American  republics  and  we  now  join  with  West- 
ern Europe  in  treaties  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  insure  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  United  States  is  waging  peace  by  promot- 
ing measures  for  the  revival  and  expansion  of 
world  trade  on  a  sound  and  beneficial  basis.  Con- 
tinuance of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram and  ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  our  foreign  trade 
policies.  We  are  preparing  to  carry  out  an  ener- 
getic program  to  apply  modern  skills  and  tech- 
niques to  what  President  Truman  has  called  the 
"primitive  and  stagnant"  economies  of  vast  areas, 
so  that  they  will  yield  a  better  and  richer  life  for 
their  people. 

The  United  States  is  waging  peace  by  throwing 
its  full  strength  and  energy  into  the  struggle,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

We  sincerely  hope  we  can  avoid  strife,  but  we 
cannot  avoid  striving  for  what  is  right.  We  de- 
voutly hope  we  can  have  genuine  peace,  but  we 
cannot  be  complacent  about  the  present  uneasy 
and  troubled  peace. 

A  secure  and  stable  peace  is  not  a  goal  we  can 
reach  all  at  once  and  for  all  time.  It  is  a  dynamic 
state,  produced  by  effort  and  faith,  with  justice 
and  courage.  The  struggle  is  continuous  and  hard. 
The  prize  is  never  irrevocably  ours. 

To  have  this  genuine  peace  we  must  constantly^ 
work  for  it.    But  we  must  do  even  more.    We  must 
make  it  clear  that  armed  attack  will  be  met  by 
collective  defense,  prompt  and  effective. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact. 


Telegram  From  President  Truman 

U.S.  Naval   Base,   Key  West,   Fla.,  Mar.  19,  1949 

Have  just  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  your 
clear,  lucid,  and  forceful  speech.  You  have  given  the 
country  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Thoughtful  citizens  will 
now  understand  that  the  proposed  treaty,  operating  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  will  strengthen 
and  support  the  United  Nations  and  make  the  sorely 
tried  organization  an  instrument  of  a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

Reception  excellent  over  southernmost  radio  station  in 
the  country  and  entire  staff  join  me  in  hearty  congrat- 
ulations on  a  superb  effort. 
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German  Prisoner-of-War  Repatriation 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  AMERICAN    EMBASSY  AT  MOSCOW  AND  THE  SOVIET  MINISTRY 

OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy 
Moscow,  January  %£,  191ft 

Note  No.  3 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  connection  with  its  note  of  Janu- 
ary 3, 1949  referring  to  the  repatriation  of  German 
war  prisoners,  has  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  memo  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  this  question. 

On  the  strength  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
attached  memo,  the  Soviet  Government  does  not 
see  the  necessity  for  entering  into  a  consideration 
of  the  question  raised  in  the  note  of  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  January  3, 
1949. 

Memorandum  attached  to  Note  No.  3 

The  Soviet  Government  has  received  notes  from 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  of  January  3, 1949  con- 
cerning the  repatriation  of  German  war  prisoners. 
In  these  notes  the  situation  of  affairs  connected 
with  the  question  of  repatriation  of  German  war 
prisoners  is  elucidated  in  a  distorted  manner. 
How  this  matter  stands  in  actuality  is  seen  from 
the  following: 

At  the  Moscow  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  April  1947  a  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  concerning  repatriation  of  German 
war  prisoners  located  on  the  territory  of  the  allied 
powers  and  on  other  territories  was  reviewed.  In 
this  proposal,  with  which  the  delegations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain  and 
France  agreed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  "re- 
patriation of  German  war  prisoners  will  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  Control  Council". 

It  is  known  that  such  a  plan  was  not  worked 
out  by  the  Control  Council  through  the  fault  of 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  since  the  cited  gov- 
ernments, in  the  person  of  their  representatives 
on  the  Control  Council  in  Berlin,  refused  to  in- 
clude in  the  plan  of  repatriation  a  significant 
number  of  German  war  prisoners  under  the  pre- 
text that  these  war  prisoners  were  being  used  by 
them  as  hired  workers. 
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At  the  time  when  the  question  regarding  the 
setting  up  of  a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of  German 
war  prisoners  was  being  considered  in  the  Control 
Council,  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  agreements  were 
arrived  at  regarding  the  retention  on  territory 
controlled  by  them  of  German  war  prisoners  under 
guise  of  hired  workers.  This  is  confirmed  by  many 
facts.  Thus,  for  example,  the  French  representa- 
tive General  Dromar  at  the  session  of  the  military 
directorate  of  September  19,  1947,  stated :  "At  the 
present  time  negotiations  are  being  carried  on  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  Governments  con- 
cerning the  recruitment  of  a  German  labor  force 
for  France.  The  plan  of  repatriation  of  German 
war  prisoners  and,  in  particular,  the  speed  of  this 
repatriation  depend  upon  negotiations  which  are 
taking  place  at  the  present  time." 

At  the  session  of  the  political  directorate  of  the 
Control  Council  of  October  29, 1947,  the  American 
representative  Chase  stated  that  "agreement  exists 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Bel- 
gium which  transfers  to  the  disposition  of  the  lat- 
ter German  war  prisoners  taken  prisoner  by 
American  troops." 

Agreement  for  the  transfer  of  German  war  pris- 
oners for  use  under  the  guise  of  hired  workers  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  the  Belgian 
military  mission  in  Berlin  which  was  reviewed 
in  the  political  directorate  on  October  1,  1947. 

The  Western  Powers  refused  to  inform  the  Con- 
trol Council  concerning  conversations  which  were 
taking  place  between  them  concerning  the  reten- 
tion of  German  war  prisoners  as  hired  workers, 
and  on  January  20,  1948  General  Clay  made  a 
o-eneral  proposal  to  remove  from  the  agenda  of 
the  Control  Council  the  question  of  the  working 
out  of  a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of  Germanwar 
prisoners,  which  proposal  was  carried  out.  Thus 
was  disrupted  by  the  powers  indicated  the  working 
out  of  a  plan  for  the  repatriation  of  German  war 
prisoners.  .  , 

According  to  information  m  the  possession  oi 
the  Soviet  Government,  on  territories  which  are 
under  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  great  number  of  Ger- 
man war  prisoners  are  detained  up  to  the  present 
as  hired  workers. 

It  is  clear  from  the  statement  the  Labor  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  Isaacs  made  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  on  September  21,  1948  and  from 
other  statements  of  officials  in  Great  Britain  that 
German  war  prisoners  who  are  being  used  by  the 
War  Ministry  of  Great  Britain  on  bomb  destruc- 
tion work  will  be  detained  in  England  until  the 
end  of  1949. 

According  to  evidence  of  the  newspaper  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  January  5,  1949,  on  one  agri- 
cultural estate  of  England  alone  at  the  present 
time  15,000  German  war  prisoners  are  employed. 
Besides  this,  German  war  prisoners  are  being  used 
on  construction  work  for  British  troops  quartered 
in  the  Near  East.  According  to  evidence  of  the 
Central  Direction  for  War  Prisoners  Affairs  in 
the  French  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  pub- 
lished in  the  paper  Monde  on  January  6,  1949,  at 
the  present  time  in  France  137,000  German  war 
prisoners  are  detained  under  the  guise  of  hired 
workers. 

Begarding  the  repatriation  of  German  war  pris- 
oners from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  already  repatriated  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  German  war  prisoners  and  is  carrying 
out  according  to  a  plan  which  it  has  adopted  the 
repatriation  of  the  remaining  war  prisoners  which 
will  be  completed  during  1949. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  above-mentioned  notes  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  German  war 
prisoners  are  being  detained  contrary  to  obliga- 
tion undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment distorts  the  actual  situation. 

There  can  remain  no  doubt  that  such  statements 
pursue  aims  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
interests  of  hastening  a  decision  of  the  question 
of  the  repatriation  of  German  war  prisoners.  By 
such  statements  an  attempt  is  made  to  distract  the 
attention  of  public  opinion  from  numerous  facts 
of  the  retention  of  a  great  number  of  German 
war  prisoners  as  hired  workers  on  territories  con- 
trolled by  British  and  French  authorities  and  also 
from  the  inadmissable  fact  that  all  kinds  of  meth- 
ods are  being  used  to  detain  up  to  the  present 
in  camps  of  the  American,  British  and  French 
zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  and  Austria  more 
than  250,000  Soviet  citizens  driven  off  by  Hitler- 
ites in  the  war  period  into  Germany. 

U.S.  Embassy  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Moscow,  March  15, 19J,S 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  has  the  honor,  with  reference  to  the  Ministry's 
Note  No.  3  of  January  24,  1949,  to  communicate 
the  following  to  the  Soviet  Government : 

The  United  States  Government  has  noted  that 
(1)  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  presently  dis- 
posed to  furnish  the  information  requested  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  latter's  note  of 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16, 1949,  p.  77. 
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January  3, 1949,1  (2)  the  Soviet  Government  states 
that  an  unspecified  number  of  German  prisoners 
of  war  are  still  held  in  Soviet  custody,  thereby 
confirming  its  failure  to  fulfill  its  commitment  by 
the  date  agreed,  and  (3)  the  Soviet  Government 
promises  to  complete  repatriation  of  those  pris- 
oners of  war  remaining  in  its  custody  during  1949 
under  a  plan  unilaterally  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  the  details  of  which  plan  are  not 
revealed. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  position  now  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Government  with  actual  events.  A 
review  of  the  official  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
Allied  Control  Authority  fails  to  reveal  any  state- 
ment by  Soviet  representatives  indicating  that  the 
Soviet  Government  did  not  regard  itself  as  bound 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  agreement. 
On  the  contrary  those  minutes  indicate  that  on  at 
least  six  occasions,  listed  below,  Soviet  representa- 
tives gave  assurances  that  all  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  Soviet  custody  would  be  repatriated  by 
December  31,  1948,  the  date  agreed  at  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  April  1947. 

1.  General  Dratvin  at  meeting  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  July  5, 1947. 

2.  Major  General  Barinov  in  Combined  Services 
Directorate  on  August  31,  1947. 

3.  Major  General  V.  P.  Sokolov  in  Combined 
Services  Directorate  on  September  19, 1947. 

4.  Major  General  Barinov  in  Combined  Services 
Directorate  on  November  13,  1947- 

5.  Lt.  General  Dratvin  in  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, December  8-9,  1947. 

6.  Marshal  Sokolovsky  in  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil, January  2,  1948. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Government,  following  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Allied  Control  Council  in 
March  1948,  had  it  wished  to  take  exception  to 
the  performance  of  other  Governments  under  the 
agreement  or  to  notify  its  intention  not  to  fulfill 
that  agreement,  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so 
prior  to  the  termination  date  set  by  the  agreement. 
This,  however,  the  Soviet  Government  failed  to 
do.  Instead  it  remained  completely  silent  con- 
cerning the  matter  even  though  communications 
on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  it  by  other  parties 
to  the  agreement.  In  fact  it  was  only  after  de- 
livery and  publication  of  the  Western  Powers 
notes  that  the  Soviet  Government  saw  fit  to  make 
known  its  position. 

The  Soviet  Government  contends  that  the 
United  States  note  of  January  3  distorted  the 
actual  situation  and  the  United  States  authorities 
were  not  prompted  by  any  real  desire  to  hasten 
the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  still  in  Soviet 
custody.  The  United  States  rejects  these  allega- 
tions, neither  of  which,  as  the  Soviet  authorities 
must  certainly  be  aware,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.  The  reasons  which  prompted  the  United 
States  Government  to  communicate  with  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  subject  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  note  of  January  3. 
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ulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  Held 
esponsible  for  Violation  of  Treaty 
■ligations 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

The  treaties  of  peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
ad  Kumania  provided  that  for  a  period  not  to 
sceed  18  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
lese  treaties,  the  heads  of  diplomatic  missions  in 
ofia,  Budapest,  and  Bucharest  of  the  Soviet 
Inion,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
tates,  acting  in  concert,  would  represent  the 
Jlied  and  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  with  the 
rovemments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
lania  in  all  matters  concerning  the  execution  and 
iterpretation  of  the  respective  treaties.  March 
p,  1949,  marked  the  conclusion  of  that  period. 

Since  the  entry  into  force  of  these  treaties  of 
eace  on  September  15,  1947,  the  Governments  of 
tulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  have  flagrantly 
iolated  or  failed  to  fulfil  many  of  their  obliga- 
tons  under  them,  particularly  in  respect  of  those 
lauses  (1)  which  guarantee  to  persons  under 
tieir  jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
nd  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  (2)  which  im- 
ose  limitations  on  their  armed  forces,  armaments, 
nd  fortifications,  and  (3)  which  protect  the 
roperty  rights  and  economic  interests  of  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  their  nationals.  The  United 
States  Government  has  called  attention  to  viola- 
ions  of  the  treaties  and  has  protested  against  them. 

On  occasions  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
lent,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  compliance  with 
reaty  obligations  through  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
ponsibility  as  a  representative  of  the  interests  of 
he  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  under  the  re- 
pective  treaties,  has  made  representations  and 
equests  for  information,  in  accordance  with  the 
ppropriate  treaty  articles,  the  Governments  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  have  declined 
o  entertain  them  on  the  ground  that  such  repre- 
entations  or  requests  should  emanate  from  the 
lesignated  three  Chiefs  of  Mission  acting  in  con- 
ert.  In  each  instance,  however,  where  the  co- 
•peration  of  the  appropriate  Soviet  Representa- 
ive  has  been  sought  with  a  view  to  action  in 
oncert,  cooperation  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
rhe  Soviet  Union  has  thus  obstructed  treaty 
mplementation. 

Full  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  Govern- 
nents  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  for 
aolation  or  nonperformance  of  their  treaty  obli- 
gations and  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  role  it  has 
)layed  in  bringing  about  this  situation.  The 
Jnited  States  Government  holds  those  Govern- 
ments accountable  in  this  regard.  Their  action 
n  frustrating  the  procedure  for  implementation 
mder  which  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
md  Soviet  Governments  were  to  act  in  concert 
loes  not  in  any  way  relieve  them  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  respective  treaties.  The  ex- 
piration of  the  18-month  period  does  not  affect 
;he  treaty  obligations  of  the  Governments  of  Bui- 
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garia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  nor  the  rights  of 
the  signatory  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The 
United  States  Government  reserves  all  its  rights 
under  the  treaties  of  peace,  including  the  right  to 
invoke  appropriate  procedures  for  their  inter- 
pretation and  execution. 

U.S.  Considers  Rumanian  Nationalization  Law 
Discrimination  Against  American  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

In  response  to  a  note  from  the  Rumanian  For- 
eign Office  requesting  the  Department  to  inform 
American  nationals  affected  by  the  Rumanian 
nationalization  law  of  June  11,  1948,  that  they 
should  apply  for  compensation  in  accordance  with 
certain  procedures  established  by  the  Rumanian 
Government,  the  American  Legation  in  Bucharest 
informed  the  Rumanian  authorities  that  the  com- 
pensation provisions  envisaged  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  could  not  be  considered  to  provide 
prompt,  adequate,  or  effective  compensation  and 
that  therefore  the  United  States  Government  did 
not  intend  to  advise  American  nationals  to  con- 
form with  Rumanian  procedures. 

U.S.  Note  to  the  Rumanian  Government 

March  7, 191$ 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United 
States  of  America  presents  his  compliments  to  Her 
Excellency,  the  Rumanian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and,  with  reference  to  the  Ministery  for 
Foreign  Affairs  circular  note  No.  71288  of  De- 
cember 27, 1948 x  advising  the  American  Legation 
of  the  establishment  of  the  autonomous  Office  of 
the  Fund  of  Nationalized  Industries  which  is  to 
issue  bonds  for  sums  due  as  compensation  to 
former  owners  and  shareholders  of  concerns  na- 
tionalized by  legislation  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment and  requesting  the  Legation  to  inform  such 
former  owners  and  shareholders  that  they  must 
approach  commissions  operating  with  Rumanian 
courts  of  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
compensation  due,  has  the  honor  to  state  that  he 
has  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  inform 
the  Rumanian  Government  as  follows: 

As  stated  in  the  American  Minister's  note  of 
September  7,2  the  United  States  Government  can- 
not recognize  the  validity  of  the  Rumanian  na- 
tionalization legislation  as  enacted  in  view  of  its 
discrimination  against  the  rights  of  United  States 
nationals  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
31  (c)  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  Rumania  and  its  failure 
to  make  provision  for  equitable  valuation  of  ex- 
propriated properties  or  for  payment  of  prompt, 
adequate  and  effective  compensation. 
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The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
the  Ministry's  circular  note  of  December  27  is  in 
no  way  responsive  to  the  American  Minister's  note 
of  September  9  and  that  it  furnishes  no  basis  for 
any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  expressed  in  the  American  Min- 
ister's note  referred  to  above. 

The  United  States  Government  therefore 
cannot  entertain  the  Ministry's  circular  note  and 
continues  to  reserve  all  rights  on  behalf  of  its 
nationals  with  respect  to  the  seizure  of  their 
properties  by  the  Rumanian  Government  and  to 
hold  the  Rumanian  Government  responsible  for 
the  return  of  properties  or  for  prompt  payment  of 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  therefor. 

Visas  Authorized  for  Communist  Representa- 
tives to  Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference 
for  World  Peace 

[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

The  Department  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  authorized 
issuance  of  official  visas  for  7  Soviet  citizens,  2 
Rumanians,  5  Czechs,  3  Poles,  and  5  Yugoslavs  to 
attend  a  meeting  designated  as  "The  Cultural  and 
Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace"  in  New 
York  on  March  25. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proved the  issuance  of  these  visas  because  of  its 
unswerving  devotion  to  freedom  of  information 
and  free  speech  on  any  issue,  however  contro- 
versial it  may  be.  As  such  this  Government  does 
not  feel  that  the  visa  authority  should  be  used 
to  prevent  any  arrangements,  however  dubious 
certain  of  them  may  appear,  for  open  public  de- 
bate of  outstanding  issues.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
not  to  prevent  such  arrangements,  regardless  of 
the  actions  and  policies  of  other  governments. 

The  decision  to  authorize  the  visas  has  been 
taken  after  due  consideration  of  all  factors  in- 
volved.   Among  these  are : 

The  American  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the 
close  relationship  between  this  conference  and  the 
so-called  "World  Congress  of  Intellectuals,"  held 
in  Wroclaw,  Poland,  in  August  1948.  At  this  con- 
ference it  was  entirely  clear  that  none  of  the  cul- 
tural leaders  of  Eastern  Europe  were  free  to  ex- 
press any  view  other  than  that  dictated  by  the 
political  authorities  in  Moscow.  None  of  them 
will  be  free  at  the  present  conference. 

The  American  Government  entertains  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Communists 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  2,  1947,  p.  393. 
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will  attempt  to  use  and  manipulate  the  present 
conference. 

Moreover,  the  American  Government  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  action  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  in  ignoring  the  representations 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  repeated 
occasions  concerning  cultural  interchange  between 
our  two  countries.  Information  on  this  subject 
was  given  to  the  press  on  February  18, 1947 -1  Nu- 
merous further  incidents  of  this  kind  have  oc- 
curred. The  American  Government  is  also  not 
unmindful  of  the  discrimination  against  United 
States  citizens  in  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. They  have  frequently  been  denied  access  on 
legitimate  business,  journalistic,  educational,  or 
cultural  assignments. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  frequently  failed  even  to  answer  visa  ap- 
plications by  high  American  officials  in  the  past. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  door  will  be  opened  for 
ultimate  understanding  between  and  among  all 
peoples.  This  will  be  possible  only  when  the 
people  under  totalitarian  regimes  are  able  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  governments  a  disposition  to 
relax  the  barriers  that  now  separate  and  isolate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Agreement  With  France  on  Certain  Residual  | 
and  Maritime  Claims 

[Released  to  the  press  March  14] 

On  March  14  the  United  States  and  France  en- 
tered into  two  agreements  finally  settling  a  number 
of  residual  financial  and  shipping  matters  arising 
out  of  operations  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war.  Under  one  of  these  agreements  the  two 
Governments  agreed  on  the  final  amount  to  be  paid 
by  the  French  Government  under  the  credit  terms 
established  in  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
signed  on  May  28,  1946.  This  amount  has  now 
been  fixed  at  $653,300,000.  In  addition,  this 
agreement  provides  for  the  final  settlement  of  a 
large  number  of  outstanding  claims  and  accounts 
between  the  two  Governments  and  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  residual  lend-lease  and  surplus 
property  held  by  the  French  Government. 

In  the  second  agreement  the  two  Governments 
agreed  on  the  method  of  handling  claims  arising 
out  of  maritime  incidents  occurring  in  the  course 
of  operations  during  and  immediately  following 
the  war.  This  agreement,  known  as  a  "knock- 
for-knock  agreement,"  is  similar  to  agreements  on 
the  same  subject  entered  into  with  other  govern- 
ments. 

Both  agreements  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  Secretary  Acheson  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  France  by  Ambassa- 
dor Bonnet.2 
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ases  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

BY  AMBASSADOR  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP 


It  seems  to  me  we  always  have  certain  stages  in 
Le  formation  of  a  foreign  policy.     One  would 
srhaps  begin  with  an  interest  in  the  problem, 
i  interest  which  may  grow  into  what  the  Quakers 
ill  a  concern.    As  the  problem  develops,  the  in- 
vest or  concern  may  develop  into  a  need,  a  need 
>r  actually  deciding  how  the  United  States  is 
oing  to  deal  with  a  particular  problem. 
Now,  that  may  involve  a  very  broad  considera- 
on  of  a  relation  to  a  very  broad  subject.    Again, 
may  be  something  relatively  narrow.    But  so  far 
3  the  broader  implications  of  policy  are  concerned, 
think  sometimes  that  all  of  us  who  look  at  the 
lepartment  of  State  from  the  outside  have  had 
>o  much  of  a  tendency  to  feel  that  foreign  policy 
a.  each  particular  point  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
ie  Department  of  State  to  an  entry  on  a  regular 
brary  card.    Then  should  someone  ask  "What  is 
ie   policy    on    Germany"?    you   merely   thumb 
irough  the  cards  to  "G,"  and  pull  out  a  card,  read 
few  sentences,  and  you  know  what  the  policy  is. 
)bviously,  of  course,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  that, 
revertheless,  there  are  certain  principles  which  I 
hink  are  rather  constant,  certainly  over  very  long 
eriods  of  time.    They  go  into  the  formation,  not 
nly  of  broad  policies  but  also  of  many  policies 
a  detail. 
Policies,  of  course,  are  not  born.    There  is  not 
certain  instant  when  a  policy  comes  into  being. 
I  evolves.     All   policies  have  backgrounds   of 
horter  or  longer  periods  of  time,  and  they  have 
ontributing  to  them  a  great  many  factors  and  a 
^reat  many  influences. 

I  believe  that  in  the  formation  of  a  foreign 
jolicy  or  in  the  evolution  of  a  foreign  policy  there 
ire  two  factors  which  always  have  to  be  kept  in 
nind:  one  is  a  sense  of  direction,  and  the  other 
I  the  choice  of  method.  In  the  sense  of  direction 
n  terms  of  our  general  over-all  policy,  I  would 
aick  out  perhaps  four  things  that  seem  to  be  pretty 
srell-fixed  in  our  foreign  policy  as  giving  that  sense 
sf  direction.  The  first  one  can  be  suggested  by  re- 
peating again  the  old  saying  that  "War  is  Hell,' 
md  we  don't  want  this  country  to  go  to  war. 

If  I  may  carry  that  to  its  obvious  conclusion,  the 
maintenance  and  the  perfection  of  peace  is  a  basic 
sense  of  direction.  Secondly,  and  of  course  re- 
lated to  it,  is  the  question  of  security.  There,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  sense  of  direction  in  this 
period  is  one  which  recognizes  that  security  is  a 
mutual  and  not  a  unilateral  concept.  The  third, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  same  goes  for  the  question 
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of  general  prosperity,  welfare,  and  economic 
growth  and  the  possibilities  of  the  evolution  and 
development  and  improvement  of  international 
trade  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
Again,  it  is  a  mutual  and  not  a  unilateral  direction. 
Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have,  as  part  of 
our  sense  of  direction,  consideration  of  the  position 
of  the  individual  in  society.  There,  it  seems  to  me, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  difference 
between  our  way  of  handling  the  concept  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Kussians  handle  it. 

I  don't  suppose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
American  people  could  give  you  a  well-reasoned 
and  detailed  statement  of  their  innate  conviction 
that  the  individual  is  important.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing,  the  kind  of  concept,  that  we  have  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  which  appears 
again  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  14  points.  It  also 
appears  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Further,  it  is 
reflected  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  I  am  sure  that  every  American,  though  he 
could  not  match  a  Marxist  in  a  debate  on  a  rea- 
soned philosophical  outline  of  his  theory  of  the 
importance  of  the  individual,  would  have  a  very 
strong  innate  conviction  that  there  was  something 
inside  himself,  and  he  knew  what  it  meant.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  state  it,  but  he  knew  what  it 
was,  and  to  him  it  is  very  important.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  and  that  it  marks  one  of  the 
characteristics,  not  a  unique  characteristic  of 
American  policy,  but  yet  a  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  nature  of  one  of  these  senses  of 
direction  to  which  I  have  referred. 

On  the  choice  of  method,  I  believe  that  it  is 
perfectly  clear  at  the  present  time  that  we  have 
chosen  the  collective  approach  to  the  goals  which 
we  have  in  mind  in  various  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy ;  and  specifically  in  that  collective  approach, 
we  have  chosen  the  United  Nations  as  an  instru- 
ment through  which  we  intend  to  operate  for  the 
achievement  of  what  we  think  is  desirable  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  world.  We  have  not  had  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  a  large  number  of  what  might  be 
referred  to  as  basic  foreign  policies  of  a  long- 
term  character  and  of  supreme  importance.  Tra- 
ditionally, we  have  always  referred  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  policy  of  neutrality.     I  think 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Conference  on 
American  Foreign  Policy  in  Washington  on  Mar.  17,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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that  in  retrospect,  as  the  historians  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  modern  period,  the  present  policy  of 
international  cooperation  (which  certainly  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  essence  of  our  traditional 
policy  of  neutrality  from  the  beginning  of  our 
period  up  through  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century)  certainly  the  principle 
of  international  cooperation  needs  to  be  listed  in 
the  long-range  history  of  the  United  States  as 
something  of  great  consequence  and  of  lasting 
validity.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  short-term  approach. 
When  we  think,  however,  of  this  field  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  we  do  find  in  current  Ameri- 
can thinking  some  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  process  of  international  cooperation.  A  lot 
of  people  think  of  it  in  universal  terms;  at  one 
high  point  on  one  side,  the  extreme  terms  of  world 
government,  world  federalism,  whatever  form 
it  may  take ;  at  a  lower  extreme,  but  still  within 
the  field  of  international  cooperation,  a  concept 
of  attending  meetings  of  various  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  but  without  any  real  sense  of 
participating  in  an  organization  which  is  actually 
doing  and  accomplishing  various  things,  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  a  very  broad  middle  ground 
between  the  concept  of  universality  and  the  con- 
cept of  unilateralism — unilateralism  which  at  cer- 
tain periods  was  identical  with  isolationism.  It 
is  in  that  broad  middle  group,  the  middle  ground 
which  the  United  Nations  itself  occupies  now, 
because  the  United  Nations  is  far  from  universal, 
that  the  United  States  is  operating. 

Coming  down  to  the  application  of  foreign 
policy,  not  yet  in  terms  of  the  handling  of  a  specific 
issue  in  a  specific  place,  but  along  broad  lines,  I 
think  we  have  a  very  clear  indication  in  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  four  points  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations,  of  continuing  economic  assistance,  of  pro- 
viding security,  and  the  bold  new  program  of  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  areas  through  our 
technical  know-how  and  other  forms  of  assistance ; 
these  points  represent  a  general  line  of  policy  to 
which  the  United  States  is  committed  and  which 
the  United  States  is  following.  Against  that  con- 
cept of  those  four  points  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  a  subject  which  I  know  is  in  the 
minds  of  everyone.  It  is  the  pending  peace  pact 
for  the  Atlantic  community. 

As  the  Secretary  told  you  this  morning,  the  text 
of  the  pact  is  to  be  published  very  shortly. 
Obviously,  it  isn't  appropriate  for  me  to  discuss 
the  text  just  before  it  is  published.  However,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  it  again  in  the  light  of 
its  relationship  to  general,  broad,  long-term  con- 
siderations of  policy. 

It  has,  as  you  all  know,  a  rather  immediate  back- 
ground in  terms  of  the  Brussels  pact,  the  Vanden- 
berg  resolution  and  the  Eio  pact.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  fundamental  conception 
embodied  in  the  so-called  Atlantic  pact  which  goes 
far  back  in  our  history  and  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  so  inherent  both  in  individual  human 
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nature  and  in  the  nature  of  a  nation,  of  a  state 
that  it  is  bound  to  be  present  in  any  foreign  policj 
which  is  formulated  or  evolved  at  any  particulai 
period.  I  refer  to  the  idea  of  self-defense.  Thai 
concept  of  self-defense  was  certainly  at  the  root 
of  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Yon 
remember  Monroe  referred  to  those  things  which 
would  affect,  in  our  opinion,  our  "peace  and 
safety."  In  official  authoritative  declaration  manj 
times  since  that  policy  was  announced  in  1820. 
we  have  expressly  said  that  it  is  based  on  the  right 
of  self-defense  and  the  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion.    We  have  justified  it  upon  those  grounds. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  world  in  which  the  United 
States  lived  in  1820,  that  concept  of  defense  seemed 
to  us,  and  I  think  properly,  limited  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. But  the  limitation  to  the  hemisphere  in 
the  terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  wasn't  a  geo- 
graphical concept  essentially.  It  was  a  political 
concept  illustrated  in  terms  of  geography,  because 
the  geography  at  that  time  under  those  condi] 
tions,  served  to  bring  out  the  reality  of  the  politiJ 
cal  situation.  But  spaced  in  international  affairs 
is  obviously  of  political  importance  only  in  terms 
of  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  traversing  that  space] 
It  isn't  the  thing  in  itself  which  is  of  consequence. 
The  boundaries  of  our  security,  the  boundaries  ofl 
our  "peace  and  safety,"  as  the  term  is  used  byj 
Monroe,  certainly  are  not  lines  which  are  fixed) 
upon  a  map.  If  you  choose  to  chart  them  any  day 
on  a  map,  you  may  find  you  must  revise  that  map 
on  any  subsequent  day.  Clearly  those  boundaries] 
of  our  security,  of  our  peace  and  safety,  necessar- 
ily change  with  changing  conditions  from  year  to 
year.  The  evolution  of  that  conception  of  ours 
of  the  boundaries  of  our  security  and  of  the  needs 
of  our  defense  was,  as  stated  in  1820,  have  many 
details  which  can  be  filled  in.  I  would  like  tol 
point  to  a  few  relatively  recent  highlights. 

Obviously,  in  the  history  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine there  were  many  cases  of  specific  application. 
Carrying  the  idea  on,  one  comes  to  the  period  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  talking  about  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  world,  which  was  a  concept  of 
mutual  defense,  getting  away  from  the  original 
unilateralism  and  merging  into  the  modern  period 
of  multilateralism  or  universalism.  One  finds  in, 
our  whole  inter-American  development  from  that 
original  period  when  we  were  announcing  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  unilaterally  and  maintaining  it  uni- 
laterally, a  steady  trend  reaching  to  the  point  of  j 
a  general  universalization  and  the  broadening  out 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  terms  of  a  general  con- 
cept of  the  American  continent.  That  develop- { 
ment,  it  seems  to  me,  reached  a  climax  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Kio  pact.  This  pact  was  based 
again  on  the  theory  of  self-preservation,  self- 
defense,  of  the  realization  of  a  community  or  group 
of  states  that  they  have  certain  interests  in  com- 
mon, and  they  are  entitled  to  preserve  those  inter- 
ests and  to  preserve  themselves  against  injury  to 
their  very  life  and  welfare.    That  same  concept 
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is  carried  on  into  article  51  of  the  Charter  with 
its  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense.  It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  system  of  the 
United  Nations.  . 

The  amount  of  defense  preparation  in  which  a 
nation  wants  to  engage  at  any  time  is,  I  think,  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  sense  of  insecurity  which  it  may 
have  at  that  period,  or  which  any  group  may  have. 
That  sense  of  insecurity  in  turn  is  directly  related 
to  their  anticipation  of  some  possible  attack  upon 
their  peace  and  safety.  Throughout  history, 
whether  it  has  been  phrased  officially  in  terms  of 
self-defense,  one  has  seen  individual  states  or 
groups  of  states  responding  to  that  inner  urge  for 
protecting  their  peace  and  safety  through  some 
kind  of  defensive  arrangement.  Of  course,  one 
has  seen  in  history  at  the  same  time  measures  on 
the  other  side  which  have  been  productive  of  that 
sense  of  insecurity. 

Noav,  inevitably  when  you  consider  that  whole 
field  of  endeavor,  one  gets  back  into  the  traditional 
argument  which  shook  the  League  of  Nations 
throughout  the  period  of  its  discussion  of  the  dis- 
armament problem,  as  to  which  is  the  chicken  and 
which  is  the  egg ;  whether  you  can  have  disarma- 
ment before  security  in  order  to  have  security,  or 
whether  you  must  have  security  in  order  to  permit 
the  possibility  of  disarmament.  That  is  a  problem 
upon  which  I  suppose  people  will  dispute  time 
without  end.  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  on  the  matter  of  disarmament,  particularly, 
as  illuminated  by  the  discussions  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Paris  last  fall,  shows  a  reasonable  and 
intelligent  attitude. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  position  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  proposals  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  at  Paris  the  Russians  put  for- 
ward their  proposal  for  disarmament.  The  re- 
action of  the  world,  as  represented  in  the  United 
Nations  including  the  United  States,  was  one 
which  immediately  rejected  the  idea  that  disarma- 
ment could  proceed  as  long  as  one  of  the  main  mili- 
tary powers  of  the  world  refused  to  allow  anyone 
else  to  ascertain  what  it  was  doing.  It  was  an  un- 
willingness to  accept  merely  the  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  had  disarmed  or  that  it  was 
proceeding  to  disarm,  a  demand  grew  for  some 
kind  of  check,  for  some  kind  of  knowledge  out  of 
which  security  could  develop.  Out  of  that  one 
gets  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing toward  the  elaboration  of  some  means  of  secur- 
ing the  information,  because  without  the  informa- 
tion you  don't  possibly  create  that  sense  of  security 


which  makes  further  action  in  the  disarmament 
field  possible. 

I  think  the  relation  of  the  pact  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  to  the  four  points  stated  in 
the  President's  program  is  perfectly  clear.  One 
of  the  things  which  has  concerned  a  great  many 
people  has  been  the  effect  of  the  conclusion  of  such 
a  treaty  upon  the  United  Nations.  As  I  said,  I 
can't  go  into  a  textual  discussion  now,  but  I  believe 
that  as  you  read  the  text  you  will  find  those  anx- 
ieties are  set  at  rest.  The  treaty  is  very  definitely 
and  very  extensively  geared  into  the  Charter  and 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is 
nothing  there  which  weakens  in  the  slightest 
degree  that  provision  in  article  103  of  the  Charter 
which  reads  that  if  any  state  is  a  party  to  any 
treaty  the  terms  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Charter,  then  the  terms  of  the  Charter  shall  pre- 
vail. There  is  nothing  in  this  new  treaty  which 
will  weaken  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  will  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  the  Security 
Council,  which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  relationship  of  a  pact  of  this  kind  to  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program  is  also,  I  think,  clear.  Economic 
recovery  in  itself,  or  aid  in  terms  of  financial  and 
economic  measures  does  not  do  the  trick  of  putting 
a  country  or  an  area  back  on  its  feet  economically 
unless  one  creates  in  that  area  a  fundamental  sense 
of  safety  and  removes  from  over  their  heads  the 
type  of  fear  which  exists  in  Western  Europe. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  that  fear 
gets  into  the  very  bones,  for  instance,  of  the  people 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  If  you  don  t 
eradicate  that  fear,  there  is  no  incentive  to  proceed 
with  any  general  program  of  economic  recovery. 

Of  course,  the  relationship  of  the  pact  to  the 
third  point,  that  of  providing  security,  is  very 
clear.  The  President  himself  brought  it  out  in 
his  inaugural  message. 

On  the  fourth  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
bold  new  program,  with  all  that  is  inherent  in  it 
in  terms  of  possibility  of  the  improvement  of  the 
welfare  of  individuals  throughout  the  world,  is 
quite  impossible  unless  we  have  a  world  which  is 
secure. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
for  the  security  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Atlantic  community  will  prove  in  retrospect  one 
of  the  major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations;  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  general  program  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  world.  These  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  cardinal  points  of  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


March  27,   1949 
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Opportunities  for  Study,  Research,  and 
Teaching  in  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

Opportunities  for  15  American  citizens  to  do 
graduate  study,  undertake  advanced  research,  or 
serve  as  visiting  professors  in  the  Philippines  are 
announced  by  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
academic  year  1949-50.  The  awards,  which  are 
offered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fulbright  Act, 
are  in  Philippine  pesos.  Grants  under  the  Ful- 
bright program  ordinarily  cover  round-trip  trans- 
portation for  the  grantee,  a  living  and  quarters 
allowance,  and  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  books  and  equipment.  In  addition,  a 
stipend  is  included  in  the  case  of  visiting  profes- 
sors and  advanced  research  scholars. 

Ten  awards  for  American  visiting  professors  to 
serve  in  Philippine  colleges  and  universities  are 
available.  Institutions  where  such  professorships 
would  be  tenable  include  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Central  Philippine  College,  and 
the  Philippine  Normal  School.  Fields  of  instruc- 
tion announced  are:  home  economics,  human 
pathology,  English,  natural  sciences,  education, 
child  guidance,  chemical  engineering,  and  educa- 
tional psychology. 

One  grant  is  offered  for  advanced  research  in 
an  unspecified  field. 

Four  scholarships  are  announced  for  graduate 
study  at  universities  in  the  Philippines. 

Final  selection  of  candidates  will  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  upon  the  basis  of 
the  personal  and  professional  qualifications  of  the 
individuals.  Definite  assignment  of  visiting  pro- 
fessors to  Philippine  institutions  will  be  made  at 
the  time  of  selection.  The  merit  of  proposed  re- 
search projects  and  the  facilities  available  in  the 
Philippines  for  their  accomplishment  will  also  be 
considered  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  research 
scholarships.  Veterans  will  be  given  preference 
provided  their  other  qualifications  are  approxi- 
mately equal  to  those  of  other  candidates.  Per- 
sons receiving  awards  will  normally  be  expected 
to  remain  abroad  for  one  academic  year. 

Agreements  have  been  signed  with  the  following 
countries  which  are  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram: China,  Burma,  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
New  Zealand,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Fulbright  pro- 
gram is  expected  ultimately  to  embrace  more  than 
20  countries  and  may  involve  an  expenditure  of 
140  million  dollars  in  foreign  currencies  during 
the  next  20  years. 

Persons  interested  in  the  opportunities  listed 
above  for  visiting  professors  and  research  scholars 
should  write  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  application  forms 
and  additional  information  concerning  fields  of 
teaching  and  research,  sponsoring  institutions, 
and  conditions  of  award. 
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Graduate  students  interested  in  the  possibilities 
for  study  in  the  Philippines  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


Voice  of  America  Adds  New  Service  to  Iran 

[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  Voice  of  America  will  begin  broadcasting 
a  daily  program  of  information  and  commentary 
in  Persian  to  the  people  of  Iran  on  Monday,  March 
21. 

The  initial  broadcast,  which  coincides  with  the 
New  Year's  holiday  No-Ruz  in  Iran,  will  open 
with  a  message  of  greeting  from  President  Tru- 
man to  the  people  of  Iran.  It  will  be  followed 
by  addresses  by  Vice  President  Barkley;  George 
V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  public 
affairs  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran ;  and 
Hussein  Ala,  Iranian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

"The  Royal  Anthem,"  national  song  of  Iran, 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  will  complete 
the  first  half  of  the  broadcast,  which  originates 
in  the  Washington  studios  of  the  Voice  of  America 
in  the  Interior  Department  Building. 

The  second  half,  originating  in  the  VOA  offices 
in  New  York,  will  include  news,  a  roundup  of 
editorial  opinion  from  American  newspapers,  and 
a  feature  about  the  Iranians  in  the  United  States. 

The  daily  program  will  be  beamed  to  Iran  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  12  noon  e.s.t.,  (8:00  to  8:30  p.m. 
Iranian  time)  by  seven  short-wave  transmitters  in 
the  United  States  and  relayed  by  the  American 
relay  base  at  Munich  and  by  facilities  leased  from 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

The  regular  format  of  the  program  will  be  news, 
commentaries,  features,  and  a  small  amount  of 
music. 

The  new  program  series  is  being  undertaken  to 
give  the  Iranian  people  an  accurate  concept  of  the 
United  States,  based  on  a  forthright  presentation 
of  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  the 
efforts  which  this  country  is  making  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace. 

The  program  will  also  undertake  to  correct  dis- 
tortions concerning  the  United  States  in  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  beamed  to  Iran  by  other 
countries. 

The  Persian  broadcast  will  increase  to  twenty 
the  number  of  languages  used  by  the  Voice  of 
America  in  its  overseas  transmissions  and  will  in- 
crease the  daily  program  hours  to  twenty-four  and 
a  half. 

Dr.  Sidney  Glazer,  former  acting  chief,  Near 
East  section  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  the 
Near  East,  heads  the  Iranian  unit  of  the  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Division.  The  unit  is  com- 
posed of  seven  experts  in  the  Persian  language. 
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Vartime   Claims   and    Accounts   Settlement 
Yith  Canada 

The  settlement  of  wartime  claims  and  accounts 
)etween  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
he  Government  of  Canada  was  effected  on  March 
L4  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  by  Dean  Ache- 
ron, Secretary  of  State,  and  Hume  Wrong,  Am- 
>assador  of  Canada.  The  notes  constitute  an 
loreement  settling  claims  and  accounts  connected 
vlth  World  War  II  arising  out  of  the  procure- 
nent  of  supplies  and  services  by  one  Government 
for  the  other. 

During  the  war  the  two  Governments  procured 
lefense  articles  for  each  other  for  full  cash  reim- 
bursement. The  Government  of  Canada  depos- 
ited over  $423,000,000  with  the  United  States 
rreasury  Department  in  payment  for  services  and 
supplies.  The  sums  deposited  exceeded  costs  by 
$3,675,000,  and  accordingly  a  check  for  that 
amount  was  delivered  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
Dn  March  14. 

A  broad  plan  for  the  exchange  of  supplies  and 
services  was  included  in  the  Hyde  Park  declara- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  between 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Mackenzie  King  of 
Canada  on  April  20, 1941.  The  declaration  men- 
tioned "capacity  in  Canada  for  the  speedy  pro- 
duction of  certain  kinds  of  munitions,  strategic 
materials,  aluminum,  and  ships,  which  are  ur- 
gently required  by  the  United  States  ...  The 
United  States  procured  defense  materials  and 
services  from  Canada  through  an  agency  of  the 
Canadian  Government  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $1,250,000,000. 

The  agreement  reached  today  is  the  result  of  dis- 
cussions concerning  claims  and  accounts  which  be- 
gan at  the  Department  of  State  in  December  1948, 
between  a  special  mission  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Secretary  Acheson  to  Ambassador  Wrong 

Department  of  State 

Washington 
March  U,  191(9 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  dis- 
cussions which  representatives  of  my  Government 
have  concluded  with  representatives  of  your  Gov- 
ernment looking  toward  the  final  settlement  of 
various  outstanding  accounts  for  the  wartime  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  by  and  for  our 
two  Governments.  The  purpose  of  these  discus- 
sions was  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  disputed  and 
other  unsettled  claims  remaining  from  the  war- 
time supply  and  procurement  programs  of  our  two 
Governments  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  long 
continued  accounting  over  the  details  of  the  re- 
maining claims.    I  am  informed  that  agreement 


has  now  been  reached  respecting  settlement  for 
such  claims  and  accounts,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  terms: 

1.  The  sums  deposited  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  cover  the  cost  of  supplies  and  services  fur- 
nished under  lend-lease  and  related  programs,  in- 
cluding the  "Canpay"  program,  have  exceeded  the 
cost  of  such  supplies  and  services  by  the  sum  of 
$3,675,000.  This  amount  has  accordingly  been  re- 
funded by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  Canada. 

2.  The  claims  and  accounts  described  in  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  below  are  deemed  settled  or 
are  waived.  Neither  Government  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  make  any  payment  or  give  any  other 
consideration  to  the  other  Government  in  respect 
of  such  claims  and  accounts. 

(a)  Claims  and  accounts  connected  with  or  in- 
cidental to  the  conduct  of  World  War  II  arising 
out  of  the  furnishing  or  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  by  or  for  either  Government  after 
March  11,  1941  and  prior  to  April  1,  1946. 

(b)  Claims  and  accounts  arising  at  any  time 
out  of  the  United  States  Lend-Lease  program  or 
the  program  of  War  Supplies,  Ltd.,  procurement 
agency  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 

3.  Claims  and  accounts  involving  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  are  not 
covered  by  this  settlement. 

This  note,  and  your  reply  indicating  the  con- 
currence of  your  Government,  will  be  regarded  as 
the  agreement  of  our  two  Governments  as  set  forth 
above,  in  force  on  and  after  the  date  of  your  reply 
note. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 

Ambassador  Wrong  to  Secretary  Acheson 

Washington,  D.O., 
Uth  March  1949. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  today's  date  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  and  accounts  between  our  two 
Governments  arising  out  of  wartime  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  concurs  in  this  settle- 
ment as  expressed  in  your  note  under  reference, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained 
therein  your  note  and  this  reply  will  be  regarded 
as  the  Agreement  between  our  two  Governments 
in  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

H.  H.  Wrong 


March  27,   7949 
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National  Groups  Meet  on  Foreign  Policy 

Representatives  of  approximately  200  national 
organizations  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  met  in  Washington  on  March  17  for  a  two- 
day  background  meeting  to  discuss  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  with  top  State  Depart- 
ment officials.  A  series  of  informal  meetings  were 
also  held  on  Saturday,  March  19,  to  discuss  the 
President's  "point  4"  program  for  scientific  and 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  organization  leaders  were  welcomed  by 
Secretary  Acheson.  The  conference  program  also 
included  addresses  by  Under  Secretary  Webb, 
Counselor  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies Dean  Rusk,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  Willard  L.  Thorp, 
and  George  V.  Allen. 

Ambassador  Philip  Jessup  spoke  at  the  confer- 
ence luncheon  session  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on 
March  17.  Also  on  March  17  there  was  an  eve- 
ning meeting  with  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting  represented 
organizations  and  associations  which  have  over 
a  period  of  time  indicated  a  continuing  interest 
in  international  affairs  and  which  carry  out  edu- 
cational programs  in  this  field.  Among  the  groups 
which  designated  representatives  for  the  meeting 
are  farm,  labor,  business,  women's  religious,  vet- 
erans' and  educational  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. The  meeting,  which  is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
the  Department  has  held,  will  also  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  out  in  part  this  Govern- 
ment's responsibilities  in  connection  with  article 
71  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  estab- 
lishes a  method  of  consultation  with  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  Sixth  Rubber 
Study  Group 

The  Department  of  State  on  March  16  an- 
nounced the  composition  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group,  scheduled  to  be  held  at  London, 
England,  March  28-April  2,  1949.  The  Delega- 
tion is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Re- 
sources, Department  of  State 

Government  Advisers 

Frederick  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  Chief,  Chemicals  and  Rubber  Sec- 
tion, Materials  Division,  Munitions  Board,  National 
Military  Establishment 

Gerald  B.  Hadlock,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  Rubber 
Reserve,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 


Everett  G.  Holt,  Assistant  Chief,  Rubber  Division,  Office 

of  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 
S.  Earl  Overley,  Chief,  Rubber  Section,  General  Products 

Branch,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of  International 

Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
Frederic  P.  Bartlett,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  United 

States  Embassy,  London 

Industry  Advisers 

Paul  Weeks  Litchfield,  Chairman,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Harvey  Samuel  Firestone,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

John  Lyon  Collyer,  President,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio 

William  Francis  O'Neil,  President,  General  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Roslyn  Diehl  Young,  President,  Rubber  Trade  Association 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 

A.  L.  Viles,  President,  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York,  New  York 

George  W.  Tisdale,  Vice  President,  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  New  York,  New  York 

Gilbert  K.  Trimble,  Vice  President,  Midwest  Rubber  Re- 
claiming Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

Thomas  Robins,  Jr.,  President,  Hewitt-Robbins,  Incorpo- 
rated, New  York,  New  York 

Secretary 

George  H.  Alexander,  Division  of  International  Resources, 
Department  of  State, 

The  Rubber  Study  Group  will  review  the  world 
rubber  situation  and  discuss  problems  relating  to 
the  production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  rubber. 
The  United  States  is  one  of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  Group,  which  was  organized  in  1944 ;  these  in- 
clude Australia,  Belgium,  British  Colonies, 
Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  Nether- 
lands, United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

During  its  fourth  meeting,  at  Paris  in  July  1947, 
the  Rubber  Study  Group  established  a  Manage- 
ment Committee  which  meets  periodically  at 
London.  In  addition,  a  permanent  secretariat  was 
set  up  at  London  by  the  Management  Committee 
in  1947  to  provide  the  Study  Group  with  full  in- 
formation covering  both  the  statistical  situation 
and  the  general  economic  position  as  it  relates  to 
rubber. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group, 
the  fifth,  was  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April- 
May  1948. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 
Lucius  D.  Battle  of  Bradenton,  Florida,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  succeeding 
Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  S.  Carter. 
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Cultural  Relations:  U.S.— U.S.S.R.1 

Efforts  to  Establish  Cultural-Scientific  Exchange  Blocked  by  the  U.S.S.R* 


PARTI:  INTRODUCTION 

The  United  States  and  the  Problem 
of  Cultural  Exchange 

THE  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  persons  be- 
tween nations  has  always  been  a  cardinal  Amer- 
ican principle.  In  a  real  sense  the  cultural 
structure  of  the  United  States  has  been  derived 
from  an  interplay  of  outside  and  native  influences. 
Without  outside  contacts  the  United  States  could 
not  have  developed  as  it  has,  nor  would  its  further 
development  be  enriched  and  diversified  without  a 
continuation  of  such  contacts. 

The  United  States  is  not  unique  in  its  inherit- 
ance of  cultural  influences  from  other  countries  of 
the  world ;  all  civilized  nations  owe  a  considerable 
debt  to  ideas  and  art  forms  borrowed  from  outside 
their  borders  and  amalgamated  with  their  own 
contributions  to  produce  a  new  and  richer  product. 

Individuals  and  private  groups  in  the  United 
States  have  long  actively  sponsored  cultural- 
exchange  activities.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  recently  adopted  an  official 
program  for  international  information  and  educa- 
tional exchange.  Its  objectives,  as  defined  by  law, 
are  "to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase 
mutual  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  other  countries."  2 

Cultural  Exchange  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Because  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  obviously  of  great  importance  to 
both  nations  and  to  the  world  at  large,  special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  by  Americans  on  cultural 
exchange  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  became  apparent  during  World  War  II  that 
an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  peoples  would  constitute  a 
prime  necessity  for  the  building  of  a  healthy  world 
society  after  the  victory  was  won.  The  political, 
economic,  and   cultural   traditions  of  these  two 


peoples  differed  so  vastly  that  only  a  tolerant  ac- 
ceptance of  each  other's  viewpoints  could  prevent 
unfortunate  misunderstandings.  This  problem 
was  recognized  as  particularly  acute  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  in  the  postwar  era  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  control  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  world's  military  and  economic 
power.  Therefore,  as  early  as  the  Moscow  con- 
ference of  October  1943,  the  American  Government 
sought  to  establish  an  information  and  exchange 
program  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  continued  these  efforts  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  and  long  after  the  military  vic- 
tory was  gained.  The  postwar  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  succinctly 
stated  the  American  interest  in  cultural  inter- 
change when  he  said,  "the  more  the  people  of  the 
world  know  about  each  other,  the  better  they  under- 
stand each  other,  and  the  less  friction  there  is  likely 
to  be."  3 

It  soon  became  obvious,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  did  not  share  the  U.  S.  Government's 
views  on  the  importance  of  creating  genuine  instru- 
ments for  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  two 
peoples.  In  putting  forth  concrete  proposals  for 
cultural  cooperation,  American  officials  consistent- 
ly encountered  obstacles  placed  in  their  path  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Whether  U.  S.  efforts  were 
aimed  at  establishing  an  exchange  of  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  artists,  or  books,  research  findings,  and 
films,  the  results  were  the  same.  The  uncoopera- 
tive attitude,  the  lack  of  interest,  the  interminable 
delay  or  absence  of  replies  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment thwarted  American  attempts  at  establishing 


1  Released  to  the  press  Mar.  24,  1949.  Department  of 
State  publication  3480. 

2  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  402  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

3  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1947 :  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 80th  Congress,  1st  session,  on  H.  R.  3342,  p.  48. 
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cultural  relations  between  the  two  wartime  Allies. 
Furthermore,  since  the  middle  of  1947  the  Soviet 
Government  has  embarked  upon  a  campaign  to 
place  every  sort  of  legal  obstacle  (backed  by  the 
threat  of  heavy  punishment)  in  the  way  of  contacts 
between  the  Russian  people  and  foreigners  and  to 
instill  in  the  Russian  people  the  belief  that  cul- 
tural relations  with  Americans  and  other  outsiders 
carry  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  Soviet  state, 

American  Technical  and  Material  Aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

Long  before  the  war  the  Soviet  Union  experi- 
enced concretely  and  to  its  benefit  one  of  the  many 
contributions  which  American  culture  could  render 
in  the  international  field — namely,  technical  know- 
how.  Stalin  himself  acknowledged  this  in  1932 
when  he  stated  that  "We  observe  the  United  States 
with  interest,  since  this  country  ranks  high  as  re- 
gards science  and  techniques.  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  American  scientists  and  technicians  as  our 
teachers  and  in  the  technical  field  to  be  their 
pupils."  * 

During  the  first  two  Five  Year  Plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  American  aid  in  technical  assistance 
and  equipment  was  very  important,  as  the  Soviet 
Government  itself  admitted.  During  a  conversa- 
tion with  Eric  Johnston,  then  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  June  1944,  Mar- 
shal Stalin  asserted  that  about  two  thirds  of  all 
the  large  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  built  with  United  States  material  aid  or 
technical  assistance.  Col.  Hugh  Cooper  was  in- 
strumental in  designing  and  constructing  the 
power  project  Dneprostroi,  for  which,  according 
to  the  Soviet  encyclopedia,  the  machinery  was  fur- 
nished by  the  American  concerns,  Newport  News 
Drydock  Company  and  General  Electric.  In  the 
play  Tempo,  which  deals  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  people  in  building  a  construction  project, 
the  American  engineer,  Mr.  Carter,  a  symbol  of 
efficiency,  was  patterned  after  Colonel  Cooper. 
John  Littlepage  was  a  principal  technical  adviser 
to  the  Soviet  gold-mining  trust.  United  States 
engineers  helped  design  and  erect  the  most  famous 
plants  of  the  Soviet  auto,  truck,  and  tractor  indus- 
try, which  was  modeled  after  the  United  States 
automotive  industry.  Stalin  himself  said  that 
"The  Soviet  Union  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ford.    He 


4Amtorg,  Review  of  the  Soviet  Union  (no.  2,  February 
1934),  "Soviet  Industry  and  US,"  by  Z.  Suchkov,  p.  45. 
5  Brie  Johnston,  We're  All  In  It,  p.  81. 


helped  build  our  tractor  and  automobile  indus- 
tries." 6  The  Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  Hercules 
Motor  Car  Company,  Electric  Autolite  Company, 
and  many  others,  mentioned  in  the  Bolshaya  So- 
vetskaya  Entsiklopediya,  contributed  to  building 
of  the  Soviet  automotive  industry.  The  Soviet 
petroleum  industry  was  patterned  after  the  U.  S. 
industry,  the  Entsiklopediya  stating  that  much  of 
U.  S.  equipment  and  processes  was  used.  Also, 
Ekonomicheskaya  Zhizn  (June  26,  1930)  credited 
American  techniques  with  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  sugar  industry.  Ralph  Budd,  president  of 
Great  Northern  Railway,  was  an  important  ad- 
viser to  the  Soviet  engineers  charged  with  the  re- 
organization of  railroad  transport  during  the  first 
two  Five  Year  Plans. 

Peter  Bogdanov,  head  of  Amtorg,  said  that  in 
1930  there  were  600  to  700  American  engineers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  publicly  thanked  the  many 
American  companies  and  individuals  for  their  aid 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  World  War  II  the  American  people 
contributed  to  the  war  effort  of  their  Ally  by  send- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  whole  plants,  together  with 
the  newest  machinery,  and  the  necessary  tech- 
nicians to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  plants  and 
the  installation  of  machinery.  Much  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  invaluable  in  Soviet  reconstruc- 
tion— for  example,  electric-power-generating 
equipment  totaling  some  one  and  a  half  million 
kilowatts  capacity  (total  installed  capacity  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  was  less  than 
eleven  and  a  half  million  kilowatts) ;  four  huge 
refineries  using  the  most  advanced  Houdry  avia- 
tion-gasoline process,  which  gives  a  higher-content 
octane  than  the  Soviet  ever  had;  thousands  of 
machine  tools,  50  million  dollars'  worth  of  con- 
struction machinery,  1,900  locomotives  (in  1935 
only  1,500  locomotives  were  in  operation  through- 
out the  U.S.S.R.),  427,000  trucks  (approximately 
half  as  many  as  the  U.S.S.R.  produced  in  its  entire 
history  before  the  Nazi  invasion) ;  a  10-million- 
dollar  tire  plant  bought  from  the  Ford  Company 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  given  to  the 
U.S.S.R. — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  more  nota- 
ble contributions. 

During  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  United 
States  exported  industrial  equipment  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  at  the  same  time  United  States  engi- 
neers engaged  in  aiding  the  Soviet  workers  rebuild 
Dneprostroi,  for  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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key  equipment  was  supplied  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

The  United  States  supplied  more  commodities 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  period  1917-1947  than 
did  any  other  country ;  the  total  value  was  roughly 
12  billion  dollars,  of  which  9.5  billion  dollars  was 
lend-lease  material,  much  of  which  has  been  indis- 
pensable in  Soviet  reconstruction  and  for  which 
the  United  States  has  not  been  remunerated  to 
date.  From  1921  to  1947  the  United  States  fur- 
nished the  Soviet  Union  with  3.3  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  essential  machinery  and  2  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  metals  (1.3  and  0.9  billion  dollars'  worth 
respectively  under  lend-lease).  (See  Soviet  Sup- 
ply Protocols,  Department  of  State  publication 
2759.) 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  aware  of  the 
United  States  aid  to  their  economy,  and  they  ad- 
mire the  technical  efficiency  of  the  American  engi- 
neer and  workman.  They  also  remember  the 
tanks,  trucks,  and  food  which  America  sent  to 
them  during  the  war  against  the  Nazi,  despite  their 
Government's  attempts  to  belittle  the  flow  of 
American  equipment  and  foodstuffs  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Soviet  people  have  some  notion  about  the 
high  living  standards  of  the  American  people. 
They  realize  that  the  political  system  which  has 
produced  such  achievements  must  possess  consid- 
erable merit.  This  situation  confronts  the  Soviet 
Government  with  a  serious  problem  in  its  attempt 
to  persuade  its  people  that  the  Soviet  system  is 
superior,  that  America  is  decadent  and  its  people 
starving  and  oppressed.  Yet  this  it  must  seek  to 
do,  since  it  is  essential  for  the  Kremlin  to  induce 
its  citizens  to  tolerate  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
Soviet  system  to  provide  for  their  needs  and  to 
accept,  at  least  passively,  the  oppressive  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  state.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  gul- 
lible and  misguided  Soviet  sympathizers  beyond 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  borders  ignorant  of  actual  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  foregoing  considerations  in  large  part  may 
explain  the  refusal  of  Soviet  authorities  to  permit 
a  genuine  interchange  of  ideas  and  persons  with 
the  United  States.  Information  about  the  pros- 
perity and  freedom  of  the  world  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  leak  in ;  information  about  actual 
conditions  within  the  Soviet  Union  would  leak 
out.  Seepage  in  either  direction  would  weaken 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Soviet  authorities  are  faced  in  this  policy,  how- 
ever, with  a  disturbing  balance  of  alternative  po- 


tential damages  to  their  regime.  On  the  one  hand, 
free  interchange  of  information  would  weaken 
their  iron  grip  on  the  Soviet  people ;  on  the  other, 
the  exclusion  of  expert  knowledge  from  abroad 
would  in  the  long  run  hold  back  the  development 
of  the  backward  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Per- 
haps this  dilemma  explains  occasional  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  what  has  otherwise  become  an 
iron-clad  Soviet  policy  of  noncooperation  in  cul- 
tural exchange.  Certainly  it  suggests  the  reason 
why  the  small  flow  of  persons  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  has  included  preponderately 
technical  and  scientific  personnel  and  why  the  in- 
formation stimulated  by  these  visits  has  gone  in 
one  direction  only — to  the  U.S.S.R. 

PART  II:    CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS 

U.  S.  Attempts  To  Establish  a  Basis  for  Cultural 
Interchange  During  the  War 

While  World  War  II  was  still  in  progress,  the 
American  Government  sought  to  establish  the  first 
concrete  acts  of  cultural  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  would  pave  the  way  for  close 
postwar  ties.  Following  the  Moscow  conference 
of  October  1943,  Ambassador  Averell  Harriman 
took  the  initiative  in  a  note  to  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov,  in  which  he  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  a  program  of  cultural 
interchange  in  the  realization  that  "The  relations 
between  our  two  countries  must,  to  be  enduring, 
be  based  on  sympathetic  understanding  of  and 
friendship  between  our  peoples."  Mr.  Harriman 
requested  Soviet  approval  for  American  dis- 
tribution in  the  U.S.S.R.  of  two  bimonthly 
magazines  designed  to  explain  to  the  Russian  pub- 
lic the  nature  of  the  American  war  effort  and 
the  outstanding  features  of  American  life;  he 
submitted  suggestions  for  direct  contact  with 
Soviet  news  editors  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  the  dissemination  of  American 
news ;  he  proposed  the  publication  of  a  daily  news 
bulletin  for  the  Embassy  and  diplomatic  missions 
which  might  also  be  made  available  to  Tass,  the 
Soviet  news  agency,  for  distribution  as  it  saw  fit ; 
he  advocated  the  continued  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican films  to  the  Soviet  Film  Committee,  the  latter 
to  negotiate  directly  with  producers  in  the  United 
States  if  it  so  wished;  and  finally  he  asked  that 
VOKS  (All-Union  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
Abroad)  serve  as  a  contact  for  "cultural  purposes." 

Mr.  Molotov  replied  on  December  31, 1943,  in  a 
letter  in  which  he  acknowledged  "the  importance 
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of  an  exchange  of  press  information  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  for  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  peoples"  and  in  which  he 
stated  that  "With  regard  to  .  .  .  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  materials,  and  assistance  in  the  fields  of 
radio  and  motion  pictures,  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  and  its  representatives  can  count 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Press  Section  of  Narko- 
mindel." 

Unfortunately,  the  implementation  by  Soviet 
authorities  of  Mr.  Molotov's  favorable  reply  never 
reflected  any  enthusiasm  for  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Harriman's  proposal  nor  any  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  genuine  cultural  interchange.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  18  months  of  the  war  period, 
Soviet  cooperation  in  advancing  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  two  peoples  through  cultural 
media  was  indeed  much  greater  than  it  was  after 
the  war  ended.  But  even  during  those  relatively 
friendly  months  Soviet  reactions  to  American 
overtures  were  hesitant,  sporadic,  and  usually 
artificial.  Despite  continual  efforts  from  the 
American  side,  Soviet  intransigence  made  it  im- 
possible to  build  a  solid  foundation  of  cultural 
relations  upon  which  to  erect  a  firm  structure  after 
the  war. 

Soviet  Passive  Resistance  to  American  Overtures 

From  the  end  of  the  war  until  mid-1947,  the 
Soviet  authorities  treated  American  overtures  to 
establish  cultural  interchange  with  obvious  cool- 
ness, delaying  acknowledgement  of  notes,  offering 
various  specious  excuses  for  their  inability  to 
respond  favorable  to  American  proposals,  or  com- 
pletely failing  to  respond. 

In  October  1945,  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State 
evinced  its  interest  in  establishing  a  firm  basis  for 
postwar  cultural  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  informed  the  Embassy  at  Moscow  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
earliest  practical  date  at  which  the  Soviet  Union 
would  consider  sending  the  Red  Army  Chorus  or 
other  similar  groups  to  the  United  States  for  a 
tour,  possibly  in  exchange  for  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  similar  United  States  groups.  It  also 
expressed  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  instituting  an  exchange  of  ballet 
groups,  theater  groups,  and  orchestras  and  of  hold- 
ing reciprocal  exhibits  of  art,  architecture,  and 
handicraft  as  means  of  increasing  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  the  Soviet  and  American  people. 


Shortly  thereafter,  on  November  13,  1945,  Am- 
bassador Harriman  informed  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vyshinsky  that  the  State  Department 
would  appreciate  a  frank  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  student  exchange  and  asked  the  Soviet 
Government  whether  it  had  any  objection  in  prin- 
ciple to  starting  such  an  exchange  in  the  1946^47 
academic  year.  A  reply  was  never  received  to  this 
overture. 

In  1946  there  were  a  number  of  offers  on  the  part 
of  various  interested  groups  and  individuals  who 
hoped  to  establish  cultural  interchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  American  university  sought 
to  obtain  a  Soviet  professor  to  lecture  on  Soviet 
education  for  a  year,  but  VOKS,  through  which 
the  request  was  made,  did  not  respond.  Texas, 
Amherst,  and  Columbia,  among  other  institutions, 
were  interested  in  offering  tuition  scholarships  to 
Soviet  students ;  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  was  interested  in  sending  ten  or  twelve 
professors  and  research  workers  to  the  U.S.S.R. ; 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Princeton,  among  others,  expressed  their  desire  to 
exchange  scientific  personnel.  Nothing  mate- 
rialized. 

In  February  1946  the  president  of  Princeton 
University,  through  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  extended  invitations  to  the  Univer- 
sity's bicentennial  celebration  to  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Soviet  scholars,  including  Peter  L. 
Kapitsa,  L.  D.  Landau,  Sergei  I.  Vavilov,  and 
others.  The  invitations,  extended  on  two  other 
occasions  later  in  the  year,  never  were  acknowl- 
edged. The  Rockefeller  Foundation  also  ex- 
tended invitations  to  Professors  Ivan  Vinogradov 
and  Lev  S.  Pontryagin  without  eliciting  any  re- 
sponses. 

An  invitation  tendered  Eugene  Mravinsky,  of 
the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  to  be  a  guest  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  Boston  on  one  of  several 
dates  kept  open  for  him  in  October,  November,  or 
December  was  unanswered. 

In  May  and  again  in  July  1946,  Sergei  Kousse- 
vitzky  and  the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
offered  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  two  weeks 
in  September  at  their  own  expense  and  give  a  series 
of  performances,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  what- 
ever local  benefits  the  Soviet  Government  might 
select.    This  offer  was  not  acknowledged. 

In  August  1946  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Health 
failed  to  respond  to  the  proposal  of  Dr.  E.  D. 
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Young,  representative  of  Kussian  War  Eelief,  to 
provide  the  Soviet  Government  with  a  complete 
penicillin  plant  and  to  work  out  a  mutual  exchange 
of  scientists,  particularly  in  the  medical  field. 

Following  her  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Mrs.  La  Fell 
Dickinson,  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  in  the  United  States,  offered  a 
scholarship  to  a  Soviet  girl  student,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  failed  to  display  any  interest. 

In  July  1946  Mr.  E.  C.  Ropes  and  Dr.  Lorwin 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  discussed  with 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  pro- 
posals which  Cornell  University  had  submitted  for 
accepting  four  Soviet  students  to  engage  in 
graduate  work  and  give  instruction  in  the  Russian 
language.  The  university  did  not  insist  upon  any 
reciprocal  arrangement.  Failing  to  elicit  any  re- 
sponse, Cornell  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
project  in  November.  On  January  29,  1947,  A. 
Samarin,  Deputy  Minister  of  Higher  Education, 
announced  that  the  Ministry  regarded  the  pro- 
posal favorably  but  could  not  realize  its  execution 
during  the  current  1946^7  year.  He  did  not  sug- 
gest that  the  invitation  might  be  accepted  for  the 
next  academic  year,  nor  did  Soviet  authorities 
even  refer  to  the  matter  again. 

On  December  16,  1946,  the  Presidium  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  received  the  biog- 
raphy and  request  of  Professor  Richard  Foster 
Flint  of  Yale  to  engage  in  some  field  work  with 
Soviet  geologists  and  to  confer  with  them  on 
Pleistocene  features  of  the  U.S.S.R.  On  March 
31  of  the  following  year  the  Soviet  Government 
informed  the  American  Embassy  that  since  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  would  not  be  working  in  the 
districts  of  interest  to  Flint  there  was  not  any 
reason  for  his  visit. 

A  Soviet  ballet  company  was  invited  through 
VOKS  to  participate  in  the  International  Dance 
Spring  Festival  which  was  held  in  New  York  City 
in  1947  and  then  to  go  on  tour,  but  nothing  de- 
veloped. Certain  Soviet  institutions  were  ap- 
proved under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  hope 
that  American  veterans  might  study  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  admittance. 

There  were  additional  proposals  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  all  of  which  met  with  the  same  lack  of 
favorable  response  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Through  1946,  despite  the  general  recalcitrance 
of  the  Kremlin  in  effecting  any  cultural  inter- 
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change,  some  persons  did  visit  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  a  few  Soviet  scientists  and  writers  traveled 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  authorities  cordially  received  play- 
wright Lillian  Hellman ;  John  Strohm,  president 
of  the  Association  of  United  States  Agricultural 
Publications;  Edwin  S.  Smith,  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship ; 
and  scientists,  including  Professors  Shapley,  of 
Harvard,  Langmuir,  of  General  Electric,  and 
McBain,  of  Stanford,  who  were  invited  to  the 
220th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  scientists  were  invited  to  deliver 
reports  to  the  Academy,  and  all  visitors  were 
granted  extensive  latitude  in  their  sight-seeing. 
However,  this  spasmodic  hospitality,  extended  also 
to  a  few  additional  persons  not  mentioned  above, 
was  not  long  continued.  The  following  year  visas 
were  denied  to  such  distinguished  applicants  as 
Dr.  George  Schadt,  Director  of  the  New  England 
Laboratories,  who  was  interested  in  an  interchange 
of  information  on  clinical  pathology;  Reeves 
Lewenthal,  representative  of  the  Associated 
American  Artists,  who  sought  to  acquire  firsthand 
information  about  Soviet  art;  Dr.  Elliott  P. 
Joslin,  world-famous  Boston  diabetes  specialist; 
and  others. 

During  the  war  period  American  industry  had 
opened  wide  its  portals  to  Soviet  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  scholars.  This  continued  in  1946, 
when  leading  industrial  plants  and  radio  corpora- 
tions provided  the  limited  number  of  young 
Soviet  technicians  whom  the  Soviet  Government 
permitted  to  visit  the  United  States  with  technical 
training  in  machine  tooling  and  radio  manufac- 
ture; and  some  15  Russian  students  working  for 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  continued  to  ob- 
tain technical  instruction  at  Columbia  University. 

In  1946  a  group  of  Soviet  astronomers,  headed 
by  Professor  A.  A.  Mikhailov,  Chairman  of  the 
Astronomy  Council  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences,  spent  six  months  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  familiarized  with  the  latest 
astronomical  instruments  and  research  projects  in 
astronomy. 

For  a  ten  weeks'  period  in  the  early  summer  of 
1946  the  prominent  Soviet  writers,  Ilya  Ehren- 
burg,  Major  General  Galaktionov,  and  Konstantin 
Simonov  toured  the  United  States  as  guests  of  the 
Department  of  State.  During  their  visit  they 
attended  the  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  they  were  invited  to 
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address.  In  a  farewell  article  Ehrenburg,  who  has 
frequently  attacked  the  United  States  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  Party  line,  acknowl- 
edged the  freedom  of  movement  afforded  him.  He 
wrote:  "When  I  traveled  through  the  United 
States  I  was  accompanied  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  and  I  not  only  do  not  complain 
about  any  restriction  of  freedom,  but  I  am  sin- 
cerely thankful  for  the  attention  shown  to  me." 6 
In  November-December  1946  Dr.  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  invited  four  prominent  Soviet  doctors,  in- 
cluding the  eminent  Dr.  Vasili  V.  Parin,  then  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Medical 
Sciences,  to  make  an  extensive  inspection  tour  of 
United  States  hospitals  and  12  main  cancer  re- 
search centers.  All  the  latest  scientific  develop- 
ments were  shown  the  group  during  its  visit.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  Soviet  Government  ap- 
parently began  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  those 
having  contacts  with  the  free  world.  Upon  his 
return  to  Moscow  Dr.  Parin  apparently  vanished  i 
Then,  possibly  as  a  sequel,  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Health  was  shortly  thereafter  dismissed. 

Hopes  Raised  by  Stalin's  Statements; 
Ambassador  Smith's  Notes 

American  officials  and  representatives  of  Amer- 
ican intellectual  and  artistic  life  still  were  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  long  record  of  lack  of  coopera- 
tion as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  cultural  exchange  on 
principle.  They  clung  to  the  hope  that  some  rela- 
tively unimportant  and  nonpolitical  factors  might 
underlie  Soviet  intransigence.  Even  those  whose 
study  of  the  basis  of  Soviet  conduct  led  them  to 
consider  remote  the  possibility  of  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  cultural  field  reserved 
judgment  and  remained  patient. 

Many  who  had  been  waiting  hopefully  believed 
that  their  patience  was  rewarded  and  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.'s  cultural-exchange  policy  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  cooperative  when  Stalin  him- 
self expressed  publicly  a  favorable  attitude  in  the 
matter. 

On  December  21, 1946,  during  an  interview  with 
Elliott  Roosevelt  at  the  Kremlin,  Marshal  Stalin 
was  asked :  "Do  you  favor  a  broad  exchange  of  cul- 
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tural  and  scientific  information  between  our  two 
nations?  Also  are  you  in  favor  of  the  exchange 
of  students,  artists,  scientists,  and  professors?" 
Marshal  Stalin's  reply  was  an  unequivocal  "Of 
course."  7  In  an  interview  with  Harold  Stassen 
on  April  9,  1947,8  Marshal  Stalin  again  expressed 
his  assent  to  the  desirability  of  a  cultural  ex- 
change. According  to  the  Tass  account  of  the 
meeting :  "Stassen  would  like  to  know  whether  J. 
V.  Stalin  hopes  for  a  wider  exchange  of  ideas, 
students,  teachers,  artists  and  tourists  in  the  future 
in  the  event  that  collaboration  [i.  e.  economic  and 
commercial]  is  established  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.  S.  A.  J.  V.  Stalin  replies  that  this  will 
be  inevitable  if  collaboration  is  established.  An 
exchange  of  goods  will  lead  to  an  exchange  of 
people."  Mr.  Stassen  reverted  to  this  question 
later  in  the  interview  in  saying  (Tass  version) : 
"The  press,  trade  and  cultural  exchange  are  the 
spheres  in  which  the  two  systems  must  find  ways 
of  setting  to  right  their  mutual  relations.  J.  V. 
Stalin  says  that  this  is  true." 

The  U.  S.  Government  accepted  Stalin's  reply 
to  Elliott  Roosevelt  at  its  face  value.  Ambassador 
Smith  in  February  wrote  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  that  the  view  expressed  by  Stalin  is — 
".  .  .  gratifying  to  me  since,  as  you  know,  I  have 
strongly  advocated  such  exchange  to  broaden  the 
base  of  contact  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  people  of  each  of  our  nations  may  understand 
and  appreciate  the  cultural  life  and  objectives  of 
the  other.  ...  I  am  encouraged  by  Generalissimo 
Stalin's  expression  of  views  to  bring  to  your  per- 
sonal attention  a  number  of  proposals  for  ex- 
change of  the  nature  referred  to  above  which 
have  recently  been  made  through  this  Embassy 
by  organizations  and  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  awaiting  Soviet  agreement 
to  be  put  into  effect." 9 

Ambassador  Smith  then  enumerated  a  number 
of  offers10  which  had  been  made,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  certain  that  most  of  them  still  were 
open  to  Soviet  acceptance. 

After  a  reasonable  period  of  time  had  elapsed 
without  any  response  from  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry,  Ambassador  Smith  in  April  passed  on 
to  Mr.  Vyshinsky  a  specific  proposal  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  welcome  visits  to 
the  United  States  of  approximately  50  Soviet 
scholars  in  various  fields  of  science  and  cultural 
studies  "to  confer  with  American  scholars  in  the 
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same  fields  on  matters  of  mutual  professional  in- 
terest," and  that  it  would  welcome  a  similar  invi- 
tation by  the  Soviet  Union  to  American  scholars. 
The  Foreign  Ministry  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  note  and  advised  the  American  Embassy  that 
the  note  had  been  forwarded  for  consideration  to 
the  appropriate  authorities.  There  the  matter 
ended.  Ambassador  Smith's  letter  to  Mr.  Molotov 
was  never  answered  in  full.  After  a  delay  of 
several  weeks  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs sent  to  the  American  Embassy  a  few  sporadic 
notes  referring  to  some  but  by  no  means  all  of 
the  proposals  made  in  the  Ambassador's  letter 
and  rejecting  them  for  various  specious  reasons, 
often  transparent,  or  without  explanation. 

Dr.  Simmons  Visits  the  U.S.S.R.;  Turning  Point  in 
Soviet  Attitude  Toward  Cultural  Exchange 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  in- 
terested in  establishing  cultural  exchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  deciding  that  perhaps  a 
direct  approach  rather  than  one  through  the  nor- 
mal diplomatic  channels  might  be  more  successful, 
sent  Professor  Ernest  J.  Simmons  of  Columbia 
University  to  Moscow  in  the  summer  of  1947.  He 
carried  specific  proposals  concerning  cultural 
exchange. 

Although  the  specific  proposals  which  Professor 
Simmons  presented  offered  the  U.S.S.E.  greater 
benefits  than  were  asked  in  return,  he  encountered 
an  utter  lack  of  response,  delaying  tactics,  and 
outright  refusals  based  upon  obviously  trivial 
excuses. 

Professor  Simmons  proffered  five  definite  invi- 
tations from  major  universities  for  Soviet  pro- 
fessors of  Eussian  literature  and  culture,  Soviet 
economics,  Soviet  jurisprudence,  international  re- 
lations, and  Eussian  history  to  deliver  courses, 
four  in  English  and  one  in  Eussian.  An  American 
Embassy  aide-memoire  dealing  with  these  invita- 
tions of  Columbia,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Washington 
Universities  was  acknowledged  but  was  never 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Not  only  was  Professor  Simmons  met  with  offi- 
cial coolness,  and  his  proposals  in  effect  ignored, 
but  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States 
Soviet  officialdom  deemed  it  opportune  to  launch 
a  crude  personal  attack  on  him  for  his  Outline  of 
Modern  Russian  Literature.  In  Isvestiya  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  Miss  T.  Motyleva  termed  him  "the  learned 
servant  of  the  'Yellow  Devil'  "  (Gorky's  name  for 
the  "all  powerful"  dollar) .    This  personal  attack 
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was  undoubtedly  the  answer  to  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  Professor  Simmons  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Even  the  cold  reception  encountered  by  Dr.  Sim- 
mons did  not  stem  the  flow  of  proposals  from  pri- 
vate institutions.  A  Soviet  delegation  was  invited 
to  a  convention  of  military  surgeons  held  in  Bos- 
ton, but  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  an- 
nounced in  November  1947  that  those  invited  would 
be  "unable  to  attend." 

Invitations  extended  to  either  the  Moscow  or 
Leningrad  Ballet  and  the  Moiseyev  dance  ensemble 
to  participate  in  an  International  Dance  Festival 
in  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1948  elicited 
no  response.  As  recently  as  January  1949  Pro- 
fessor Shapley  of  Harvard  submitted  a  request, 
which  as  yet  has  not  borne  any  fruit,  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  in  Washington  for  Dr.  Ambarzumian, 
distinguished  Soviet  astrophysicist,  to  present  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Chicago  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versities. He  also  asserted  that  Harvard  would 
welcome  a  visit  by  Dr.  Kukarkin  or  Dr.  Parengago 
of  the  Sternberg  Astronomical  Institute  in  Mos- 
cow, and  that  M.  I.  T.  and  Princeton  would  be 
pleased  to  have  Professors  Alexandrov,  Pontri- 
jagin,  or  others  to  confer  with  American  mathema- 
ticians on  specific  mathematical  problems,  and  that 
various  universities  were  interested  in  having  as 
guest  lecturers  in  mathematics  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  distinguished  Soviet  mathematicians,  such 
as  Professors  Komogorov,  Vinogradov,  Golfand, 
Markov,  Pontrijagin,  Alexandrov,  Khintchine, 
and  Kurosch.  Several  of  those  invited  had  been 
highly  honored  by  their  fellow  scientists  in  the 
United  States.  In  1948  Professor  Ambarzumian 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Astronom- 
ical Society ;  Professors  Vinogradov  and  Gregory 
Shain  were  elected  honorary  fellows  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander G.  Vologdin  was  awarded  a  medal  and  an 
honorarium  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  individual  achievement  in  paleontology. 

From  the  first  proposals  of  Ambassador  Harri- 
man  in  1943  for  developing  cultural  interchange 
until  Professor  Simmons'  visit,  Soviet  officials  had 
maintained  a  practice  of  either  ignoring  proposals 
or  offering  an  excuse  for  refusing  a  specific  one. 
Not  before  the  middle  of  the  year  1947  were  rea- 
sons officially  proffered  which  would  apply  gener- 
ally to  all  cases.  Then,  during  Professor  Simmons' 
visit,  he  was  told  by  Jacob  Malik,  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  that  since  there  were  hundreds  of  appli- 
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cants  for  each  place  in  the  Soviet  higher  schools,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  foreign  students.  Similarly  the  demand 
for  teachers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  made  it  very  difficult 
to  send  professors  abroad  to  teach  or  lecture  at 
American  universities.  Of  course  this  was  a  spe- 
cious argument  even  theoretically,  since  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  accept  as  students  at  Amer- 
ican universities  at  least  as  many  if  not  more  stu- 
dents than  the  number  of  Americans  who  might  be 
involved  in  study  at  Soviet  universities,  and  simi- 
larly would  have  been  willing  to  send  interested 
professors  to  lecture  at  Soviet  higher  institutions. 
In  practice,  the  excuses  appeared  even  more  poorly 
concocted  in  the  light  of  Soviet  policy  of  extensive 
student  exchange  with  satellite  nations. 

On  September  25,  1946,  Izvestiya  announced 
that  "The  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  made  it  possible  for  students  from 
Slavic  countries  to  study  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Sverdlovsk  and 
other  cities,  where  they  will  go  through  a  full 
course  of  instruction."  On  October  24, 1946,  Mos- 
cow News  stated  that  500  students  from  Slavic 
countries  were  studying  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
apparently  receiving  extraordinary  treatment, 
since  the  article  related  that  the  Director  of  the 
Sverdlovsk  Industrial  Institute  was  treating  as  his 
own  sons  several  Albanians  studying  there.  In- 
formation coming  from  Seoul,  Korea,  in  December 
1946  related  that  over  300  Koreans  were  studying 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  By  May  1947  there  were 
apparently  700  students  in  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the 
Balkans  alone.11  Facts  were  hardly  consistent 
with  the  Soviet  plea  of  overcrowded  schools  as  an 
excuse  for  rejecting  exchange  of  students  with  the 
United  States. 

Soviet  officials  also  utilized  another  excuse  for 
the  general  refusal  of  all  United  States  proposals 
for  exchange  of  scholars.  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Malik  in  his  conversation  with  Ambassador 
Smith  and  Professor  Simmons  raised  the  issue  of 
the  U.  S.  Alien  Registration  Act.  He  averred  that 
Soviet  students  and  professors  were  unwilling  to 
visit  the  United  States,  where  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  register  as  agents  of  a  foreign  power  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  law.  Ambassador 
Smith  pointed  out  that  he  had  taken  special  pains 
to  remove  this  alleged  barrier  in  connection  with 
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his  previous  invitation  to  50  Soviet  scholars.  At 
that  time  he  had  obtained  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  students  traveling  to  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  educational  pursuits 
would  not  be  required  to  register  under  the  act  so 
long  as  they  limited  their  activities  to  cultural  ac- 
tivities. While  here  they  could,  if  they  wished, 
engage  in  political  affairs,  but  if  they  chose  to  do 
so,  they  would  then  be  required  to  register.  To 
this  Malik  replied  evasively  that  the  act  still  con- 
stituted a  psychological  hazard  for  prospective 
Soviet  students  and  professors,  though  he  did  not 
explain  how. 

Campaign  Against  AHeged  "Ulterior  Motives" 
Underlying  U.S.  Cultural-Exchange  Policy 

Although  the  anti- American  propaganda  cam- 
paign had  been  increasing  in  momentum  during 
1947,  and  although  the  "State  Secrets  Act"  of  June 
1947,  a  supplementary  decree  of  December  1947. 
and  press  attacks  upon  scientists  maintaining 
Western  contacts  were  indicative  of  a  new  Soviel 
line  towards  the  question  of  cultural  relations  with 
the  United  States,  it  was  not  before  early  1948  that 
the  American  proposals  were  vehemently  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  they  concealed  ulterior  and  evil 
motives.  A  Soviet  Professor  Bernstein  bitterlj 
denounced  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  and  its  director,  Stephen  Dug 
gan.12  Obviously  with  official  approval,  Bernsteir 
described  the  organization  as  a  "monopoly  Ameri- 
can institution  for  international  pedagogic  rela 
tions,  for  training  legal  'pedagogic'  spies  and 
informers,  and  for  establishing  an  'American  col- 
umn' in  every  country." 

This  article  placed  Soviet  actions  of  the  pre- 
vious three  years  in  proper  focus.  It  verified  whal 
seasoned  observers  of  Soviet  society  had  known  tc 
be  the  underlying  cause  of  Soviet  coolness  to  sug- 
gestions for  cultural  exchanges:  i.  e.  feelings  oi 
inferiority,  lack  of  confidence  that  Soviet  ideas 
and  ways  of  life  would  withstand  competition  witi 
the  capitalist  world,  and  stemming  from  these 
suspicions  that  Americans  intended  eventually  t( 
undermine  the  Soviet  system,  Professor  Bern 
stein's  views  were  only  a  logical  development  h 
the  increasingly  chauvinistic  and  xenophobic  patl 
taken  by  the  Kremlin. 

The  secrecy  act  of  June  1947  had  provided  seven 
penalties  for  Soviet  citizens  divulging  inf  ormatioi 
which  is  regarded  in  other  countries  as  perfect! 
normal  data  for  publication  and  free  disseminatioi 
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domestically  and  internationally.  The  decree 
promulgated  in  December  1947  forbade  any  Soviet 
institution  other  than  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  to  have 
any  relations  with  representatives  of  foreign 
states.  The  perverted  apprehensiveness  regard- 
ing espionage  which  Soviet  propaganda  had  beaten 
into  the  consciousness  of  Soviet  citizens  was  re- 
vealed in  Professor  Bernstein's  charge  of  malicious 
intent  in  the  fact  that  "Students  sent  abroad  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  are  ad- 
vised not  to  confine  themselves  to  their  academic 
pursuits,  but  to  study  the  cultural,  political  and 
social  life  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent, 
make  friends  with  the  local  students  and  visit  their 
homes,  and  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
population."  Official  mentalities  so  warped  as  to 
see  evil  in  this  vital  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
could  not  be  expected  to  comprehend  the  American 
approach  to  studying  in  other  countries,  as  defined 
by  Ambassador  Smith : 

"Of  course,  naturally,  all  Soviet  colleges  teach  the 
Soviet  political  ideology  and  political  economy, 
the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Marx,  Engels,  and 
later,  Lenin.  An  American  student  going  there  to 
attend  a  university  would  study  the  same  thing, 
and  I  think  it  well  that  he  should,  because  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  understand  the 
political  ideology  that  motivates  the  one  other 
country  in  the  world  which  corresponds  to  ours  in 
size  and  potential  strength." 13 

Having  disposed  of  one  of  the  lanes  of  what 
should  be  a  two-way  traffic  highway  in  student 
exchange,  Professor  Bernstein  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  other.  Pointing  out  that  the  Institute 
also  arranges  for  foreign  students  to  study  in  the 
United  States,  he  found  that  ''The  selection  of 
scholars  invited  to  America,  like  the  selection  of 
American  professors  sent  abroad,  has  a  specific 
character.  Both,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  openly 
reactionary  camp." 

The  patent  foolishness  of  this  charge  was  espe- 
cially laid  open  when  applied  to  Soviet  citizens  to 
whom  invitations  had  been  extended  and  to  those 
who  had  actually  visited  the  United  States.  No 
questions  were  asked  about  their  politics,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  belonged  to 
the  "openly  reactionary  camp,"  since,  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  been  confined  to  a  Soviet  concen- 
tration camp. 


Individual  Scientists  Want  Cultural  Exchange 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  exercising  almost  complete  control  over  the 
actions  and  words  of  its  citizens,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  entirely  to  enslave  their  minds. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Kremlin,  men  of  science 
still  think.  They  realize  that  as  broad  as  possible 
an  interchange  of  ideas  is  necessary  for  scientific 
advancement.  They  understand  that  widespread 
exchange  of  information  pertaining  to  projects- 
in-work,  to  preliminary  findings,  to  new  tech- 
niques and  methods  saves  many  long  hours  of 
wasted  and  fruitless  effort  and  is  essential  to  scien- 
tific progress.  Consequently,  scientists  and  men 
of  letters  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  the  development  of  cultural  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  a  time  freely  expressed  their  views. 

The  ill-fated  Dr.  Vasili  V.  Parin,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  American-Soviet  Medical  Society  in 
New  York  in  December  1946,  said :  "It  is  obvious 
that  our  plan  includes  practically  the  same  prob- 
lems as  those  studied  in  the  U.S.A.  It  indicates 
once  more  that  modern  science  is  really  interna- 
tional in  character,  and  proves  once  more  the  need 
for  scientific  interchange."  14 

The  Soviet  representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Professor  Simon  P. 
Alexandrov,  recognized  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing the  impediments  making  cultural  interchange 
between  his  country  and  the  United  States  dif- 
ficult. He  urged  an  easing  of  visa  restrictions, 
reduced  costs  of  travel  between  the  two  countries, 
and  an  increased  study  of  one  another's  language. 
Alexandrov  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  movies  to  promote  better  under- 
standing, and  the  desirability  of  an  interchange 
of  large  numbers  of  business  and  professional  men, 
engineers  and  students. 

Even  those  journalistic  pillars  of  the  Soviet  way 
of  life,  Messrs.  Ehrenburg,  Galaktionov  and 
Simonov,  wrote  the  Department  of  State  to  thank 
it  for  its  assistance  during  their  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  said:  "We  think  mutual  travels  of 
representatives  of  culture  will  assist  the  coopera- 
tion and  friendship  between  our  countries." 


13  Hearings  on  H.  R.  3342,  as  cited,  p.  52. 
"American  Review  of  Soviet  Medicine,  April  1947,  p. 
297. 
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However,  such  views  ran  contrary  to  the  views 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  who  are  desirous  of  keeping 
their  people  uninformed  about  the  progress  tak- 
ing place  in  the  free  world.  Consequently,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  upon 
the  Soviet  people  to  intimidate  them  and  make 
them  afraid  to  engage  in  any  relations  with  the 

West. 

In  June  1947  there  was  the  State  Secrets  Act, 
by  which  almost  any  information  became  suscepti- 
ble to  interpretation  as  a  state  secret,  so  that  a 
Soviet  citizen  would  avoid  any  conversation  that 
he  might  have  with  a  foreigner  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  violating  the  act. 

On  July  24,  1947,  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  the 
subject  of  "Soviet  Patriotism,"  a  writer,  P. 
Vyshinsky,  stated  that  "every  Soviet  patriot  must 
realize  the  importance  of  keeping  secret  our 
scientific  discoveries  and  inventions." 15 

The  theory  behind  this  statement  is  that  since 
in  the  Soviet  Union  the  state  makes  possible  the 
education  of  the  scientist,  the  engineer,  and  the 
technician,  their  work  becomes  completely  the 
property  of  the  state.    It  then  becomes  a  criminal 
offense,  from  the  view  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  for 
anyone  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  available 
any  of  the  products  of  his  research  to  other  coun- 
tries, unless  with  the  permission  of  the  state.    Add 
to  this  the  theme  running  through  Soviet  propa- 
ganda at  home  and  abroad  that  all  the  people  be- 
yond the  Iron  Curtain  are  engaged  in  a  continuous 
espionage  campaign  to  pry  loose  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  secrets  of  its  "unrivalled  discoveries", 
and  the  reason  is  clear  why  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, infallible  as  always,  is  acting  for  the  welfare 
of  its  people  in  its  refusal  to  participate  in  cul- 
tural exchange  with  the  West.    Recently,  to  "but- 
tress" its  ridiculous  contention  that  Westerners 
are  assigned  to  spy  on  it,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
published  the  absurdly  distorted  writings  of  a 
former  administrative  clerk  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  in  which  she  asserts  that  every 
American  in  the  Soviet  Union,  herself  excluded, 
is  engaged  in  espionage  activities.     Implicit  is 
the  warning  that  the  Soviet  citizen  should  not  risk 
involvement  by  having  any  contact  with  these 
spies. 


"  Also  in  Bolshevik,  No.  18,  1947,  p.  37. 

" Literaturnaya  Gazeta    (Literary  Gazette),  Aug.  30, 

1947. 

" Partiinaya  Zhizn   (Party  Life),  No.  14,  1947. 
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Cultural  Interchange  Becomes  Disgraceful  and 
Unpatriotic 

Evidently  having  decided  in  mid-1947  that  they 
would  not  engage  in  any  cultural  exchange  with 
the  United  States,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
implication  of  Vyshinsky 's  speech  on  patriotism, 
Soviet  policy-makers  began  to  attack  those  of  its 
citizens  who  favored  or  engaged  in  cultural  in- 
terchange.   For  a  scientist  or  artist  to  maintain 
any  correspondence  with  foreign  colleagues  be- 
came in  Soviet  eyes  a  sin  defined  as  "obsequious- 
ness before  bourgeois  cosmopolitanism",  and  took 
on  the  connotation  of  a  treasonable  act.    The  cru- 
sade against  cultural  interchange  became  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  spy  phobia  on  the  one  hand 
and  blatant  chauvinism  in  scientific  and  cultural 
matters  on  the  other.    As  a  result  of  this  atmos- 
phere, scientists,  well-known  and  obscure  alike, 
were  attacked  in  the  press  for  having  been  so  "un- 
patriotic" as  to  publish  their  works  in  foreign 
periodicals. 

In  September,  1947,  A.  R.  Zhebrak,  the  Soviet 
geneticist,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco  and  who  had  established 
friendships  among  American  scientists,  was  at- 
tacked for  criticizing  the  work  of  a  fellow  scientist, 
Lysenko,  in  an  American  magazine.  This  act  was 
called  inconsonant  "with  an  elementary  under- 
standing of  the  civil  honor  of  a  Soviet  man."16 
Zhebrak  was  promptly  deposed  as  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
for  his  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  N.  P.  Dubinin,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Experimental  Biology  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  blasted  for  "pandering 
to  the  West"  by  publishing  articles  in  foreign 
periodicals. 

The  effrontry  of  an  obscure  Soviet  professor  in 
publishing  in  a  French  journal  material  pertain- 
ing to  Soviet  research  in  perfume  chemistry  drew 
a  stinging  rebuke  from  a  Communist  Party  maga- 
zine. "Unfortunately,"  wrote  the  author  of  the 
tirade,  "persons  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
officials  of  the  machinery  of  state,  in  particular 
among  the  scientific  workers,  who  indulge  in  ob- 
sequiousness and  fawning  to  bourgeois  culture." 
Why  should  any  loyal  Soviet  citizen  wish  to  pub- 
lish his  ideas  or  views  in  the  capitalist  press,  it  was 
asked,  when  "to  have  an  article  published  in 
Soviet  periodicals  is  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
honor  than  in  the  foreign  periodicals."  17 
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In  February  1948,  Professor  Y.  I.  Frenkel,  a 
highly  esteemed  atomic  physicist,  was  similarly 
called  to  task  for  having  published  some  of  his 
works  abroad,  but  because  of  the  importance  of  his 
work  to  the  Government  he  was  not  denounced. 

Apparently,  despite  the  State  Secrets  Act, 
various  speeches,  and  the  attacks  on  scientists  for 
having  published  works  abroad,  there  were  still 
many  people  who  believed  in  the  desirability  of 
cultural  exchange  .  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
strike  hard  at  such  evil  thoughts  by  damning  those 
holding  them  before  the  entire  people.  This  could 
best  be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the 
stage,  and  so  came  into  being  the  "propaganda 
piece",  Court  of  Honor,  a  viciously  anti-American, 
but  hardly  original  play,  which  is  closely  pat- 
terned after  an  earlier  Soviet  play,  Fear,  by  Afino- 
genov.  The  play  primarily  rails  against  the  mis- 
guided villains  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  believe  in 
the  universality  of  science  and  the  interchange  of 
information.  Such  a  view,  it  is  explained,  is  dan- 
gerous to  hold  since  all  American  scientists  are 
either  intelligence  agents  or  the  slaves  of  monopoly 
corporations  anxious  to  obtain  Soviet  scientific 
secrets  which  they  can  use  in  their  preparations  for 
an  aggressive  war.  Thus  does  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seek  to  justify  to  its  people  its  refusal  to 
grant  visas  to  such  capable  medical  men  as  Doctor 
Dixon  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  Doctors  Hauschka, 
Shimkin,  and  Shear,  who  wished  to  study  cancer 
research  with  the  world-famous  Soviet  Doctors 
Roskin,  Klueva,  and  their  associates. 

The  many  attacks  upon  eminent  men  in  the 
scientific  world,  the  publication  of  the  ex-Amer- 
ican Embassy  clerk's  concoctions  about  American 
espionage,  and  the  scurrilous  attacks  on  American 
scientists  and  international-minded  scientists  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  all  obviously  motivated  by  the 
Kremlin's  determination  to  discourage  the  Soviet 
citizen  from  maintaining  any  contacts  with  the 
outside  world,  and  to  justify  the  Kremlin's  rejec- 
tion of  the  multifold  American  attempts  to  effect  a 
genuine  program  of  mutually  beneficial  cultural 
interchange. 

PART  III:  EXCHANGE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

In  its  efforts  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  pub- 
lications, the  United  States  has  been  confronted 
with  the  same  Soviet  obstructionist  tactics  which 
it  faced  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  an  exchange  of 
persons  between  the  two  countries.  Generally, 
Soviet  librarians  and  heads  of  cultural  institu- 


tions have  manifested  a  sincere  interest  in  ex- 
panding the  international  exchange  of  books,  pe- 
riodicals, newspapers,  and  government  documents. 
However,  the  official  Soviet  policy  has  been  de- 
signed to  impede  such  an  exchange. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  has  been  the  difference 
between  the  attitudes  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Government  on  dissemination 
of  information.  The  former,  believing  in  the  de- 
sirability of  the  widest  possible  international  ex- 
change of  publications  as  a  basis  for  enabling 
people  in  all  fields  to  understand  better  develop- 
ments in  other  countries,  has  made  available  to  all 
interested  governments,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals all  publications  printed  within  the  United 
States.  Similarly,  libraries,  scholarly  institutions 
and  publishers  in  the  United  States  have  always 
been  very  liberal  in  their  distribution  of  printed 
materials. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  exists  toward  the  distribu- 
tion of  publications.  The  Government  is  by  no 
means  inclined  to  make  available  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  institutions  all  the  printed  mate- 
rials published  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  suspicious 
of  the  interest  of  foreign  countries  in  Soviet  pub- 
lished materials,  and  is  even  unwilling  to  make 
available  important  bibliographies,  to  say  nothing 
of  materials  included  in  such  bibliographies.  At 
the  same  time,  since  the  Soviet  leaders  wish  to 
keep  their  people  ignorant  of  progressive  develop- 
ments in  the  West,  they  are  not  motivated  by  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  an  exchange  of  publications 
as  the  United  States,  which  seeks  to  make  avail- 
able to  its  citizens  all  the  products  of  domestic  and 
foreign  thought. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  disinterested  in  the  acquisition  of  Ameri- 
can publications.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  in  the 
United  States  two  agencies  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  extensive  purchases  of  American  publica- 
tions, which  are  used  by  Soviet  institutions  for 
official  research  on  American  affairs  but  not  made 
accessible  to  the  Soviet  public.  These  organiza- 
tions are  Amtorg  and  the  Four  Continents  Book 
Store  in  New  York  City.  The  latter,  supposedly 
primarily  a  commercial  outlet  for  Soviet  publica- 
tions, actually  devotes  about  80  percent  of  its 
business  to  the  purchase  of  American  publications 
for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Amtorg,  which  also 
spends  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  American 
publications  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  devotes  considerable 
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time  to  compiling  information  obtained  from  in- 
formative American  industrial  publications  and 
investment  manuals,  such  as  those  published  by 
Standard  Statistics  Company,  Poor's,  Moody's 
and   Thompson's.    Whereas   American   scholars 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  adequate  eco- 
nomic   information    about    the    Soviet    Union, 
Amtorg  has  been  free  to  gather  so  much  economic 
information  about  the  United  States  that  it  has 
been  able  to  issue  annual  comprehensive  volumes 
entitled  Spravochnik  AmerikansJcoi  Tekhniki  i 
Promyshlennosti  (Handbook  of  American  Tech- 
nique and  Industry),  which  contain  extraordi- 
narily   detailed    information,    including    photo- 
graphs.    These  give  information  on  plant  loca- 
tion, performance,  and  types  of  products  of  United 
States  plants.    In  addition  to  its  interest  in  pur- 
chasing certain  United  States  publications,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  interested  in  acquiring  some 
printed  material  by  exchange.    The  Government 
has  created  a  system  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
facilitating    international     exchange.     Through 
1945,    Soviet    exchange   was    handled   primarily 
through  VOKS  and  the  All-Union  Lenin  Library 
in  Moscow,  with  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences    sometimes    acting    independently    and 
sometimes  through  the  All-Union  Lenin  Library. 
Actually,  exchange  of  materials  has  been  increas- 
ingly centralized  in  the  All-Union  Lenin  Library. 
However,  regardless  of  the  organs  handling  ex- 
change, the  attitude  has  continually  been  that  of 
attempting  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  while  giving  as  little  as  possible  to 
American  libraries.    This  becomes  clear  in  a  re- 
view of  the  course  of  American  efforts  to  improve 
exchange  relationships. 

At  the  close  of  the  recent  war,  American  organi- 
zations, commercial  as  well  as  professional,  liber- 
ally participated  in  campaigns  to  send  gift  books 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1945,  the  members  of  the 
U.  S.  International  Book  Association  contributed 
a  hundred  books,  chiefly  medical,  to  Soviet  librar- 
ies; the  American  Medical  Association  sent  the 
All-Union  Lenin  Library  75  copies  of  an  18-volume 
medical  encyclopedia,  purchased  with  A.M.A. 
funds.  In  April  of  the  following  year,  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  sent  as  a  gift  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  300  copies  of  its  bibliography,  Books  Pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  1939-1910,  as  well  as 
over  2,400  different  books  published  during  that 
period  valued  at  over  $13,000.  Other  institutions 
forwarded  similar  gifts  to  fill  out  gaps  in  Soviet 
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libraries.  These  gifts  were  in  addition  to  the  large 
quantity  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and 
government  documents  which  were  sent  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  under  established  exchange  procedures 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  many  other  organizations. 

However,  in  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  American 
institutions,  Soviet  publication  institutions  were 
not  at  all  helpful.    Not  only  were  American  librar- 
ies finding  it  difficult  to  acquire  desired  publica- 
tions through  exchange,  but  commercial  dealings 
with   Vsesoyuznoye   Obedineniye   Mezhdunarod- 
naya  Kniga  (All-Union  Combine  for  International 
Books— the  centralized  book-export  firm  of  the 
U.S.S.R.)  were  found  to  be  extremely  ineffectual 
because  it  often  was  unable  to  meet  requests  for 
material  which  it  claimed  to  have,  and  because  of 
the  frequent  changes  in  methods  which  it  pre- 
scribed for  dealing  with  it.     For  instance,  in  No- 
vember 1945  it  advised  one  large  purchaser  of 
Soviet  materials  that  all  requests  should  be  made 
directly  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  in  its  more 
widely  distributed  advertisements,  potential  pur- 
chasers are  instructed  to  place  their  orders  with 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga's  American  representa- 
tive, the  Four  Continents  Book  Corporation  in 
New  York  City.    Regardless  of  which  organiza- 
tion handled  purchase  orders,  those  submitting 
them  received  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  material 
requested. 

To  remedy  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  affairs  in 
the  purchase  and  exchange  of  publications  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
fourteen  other  libraries  to  expedite  the  acquisition 
of  Soviet  materials,  and  a  special  representative 
was  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  an  attache  to  the 
United  States  Embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting the  program.  He  was  instructed  not  only 
to  investigate  ways  of  enlarging  the  flow  of  Soviet 
materials  to  American  libraries,  but  to  be  attentive 
to  Soviet  suggestions  for  improving  the  flow  of 
materials  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  representative  of  the  Embassy  quickly  dis- 
covered that  VOKS,  which  had  been  established 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  cultural  relations 
between  foreigners  and  Soviet  institutions,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  arrange  any  contacts  for 
him  with  individual  Soviet  libraries;  all  ex- 
changes were  to  be  effected  through  the  All-Union 
Lenin  Library.    At  the  latter,  the  American  rep- 
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resentative  learned  the  reason  for  the  inadequate 
and  delayed  flow  of  publications  to  the  United 
States.  First,  the  deposit  of  books  in  the  library 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  is  a  matter  deter- 
mined by  each  of  the  dozens  of  publishers  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  consequently  many  publica- 
tions are  not  available  to  the  library  for  use  in 
exchange.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  of  these  books  the  library  receives  only  three 
copies,  with  which  it  is  expected  to  meet  the  ex- 
change requests  of  all  foreign  libraries. 

There  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  such  a 
limited  number  of  copies  to  be  set  aside  during  the 
war  when  there  was  a  considerable  paper  shortage 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  after  the  war  it  was 
quite  ridiculous  that  such  an  enormous  country  as 
the  U.S.S.R.,  with  all  its  resources  was  unable  to 
spare  a  large  enough  number  of  books  to  supply 
the  needs  of  foreign  scholars  interested  in  study- 
ing all  the  work  being  turned  out  by  Soviet  authors 
and  institutions,  and  to  reciprocate  for  the  large 
quantities  of  publications  sent  from  abroad  for 
which  exchange  in  kind  was  expected. 

Another  dead  end  was  encountered  by  American 
attempts  to  obtain  Soviet  bibliographies.  Where- 
as the  Library  of  Congress  made  available  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  bibliographies  containing  the  titles  of  the 
full  output  of  American  publishers,  including 
United  States  Government  publications,  the  All- 
Union  Lenin  Library,  in  answer  to  a  request,  in- 
formed the  American  representative  that  the  1946 
files  of  the  Soviet  National  Bibliography,  Knizh- 
naya  Letopis,  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  by  the  Lenin  Library  for  exchange  pur- 
poses. To  date,  United  States  institutions  have 
not  been  able  to  purchase  or  secure  in  exchange  this 
bibliography,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  any  American  libraries  interested  in  selecting 
the  best  or  most  appropriate  books  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Professor  Ernest  J.  Simmons  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  summer  of  1947,  he  experi- 
enced the  lack  of  cooperative  spirit  which  had 
characterized  the  Soviet  side  of  the  publications- 
exchange  program.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
proposal  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  combined  American-Soviet  bibliography  of  all 
available  materials  on  pre-Revolution  and  post- 
Revolution  materials  on  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations. This  suggestion  was  turned  down  on  the 
grounds  that  the  All-Union  Lenin  Library  was  too 
busy  reorganizing  its  own  files,  bibliographies,  etc. 
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Professor  Simmons  also  submitted  a  proposal  for 
an  exchange  of  two  research  library  representa- 
tives between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  All- 
Union  Lenin  Library  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
The  answer  was  negative,  and  the  excuse  flimsy. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Government  has  closely 
pursued  a  policy  of  channeling  all  its  own  export 
of  publications  through  two  main  agencies, 
Mezhdunarodnaya  Kniga  for  sales,  and  the  All- 
Union  Lenin  Library  for  exchange,  while  mani- 
festing its  disinclination  to  negotiate  with  any 
central  exchange  agent  of  the  United  States, 
whether  that  be  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow  or  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  January 
1946  the  Lenin  Library  informed  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  that  whereas  during  wartime, 
when  the  mails  were  unreliable,  it  was  desirable 
to  utilize  diplomatic  channels  for  book  exchange, 
it  was  now  preferable  to  revert  to  "normal"  chan- 
nels. It  was  also  asserted  that  the  All-Union 
Library  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  individual 
American  libraries. 

The  net  result  of  conducting  publications  inter- 
change with  the  Soviet  Union  under  "normal" 
conditions  has  been  that  the  many  interested 
American  institutions  which  have  forwarded  ma- 
terials to  the  All-Union  Lenin  Library  for  ex- 
change purposes  have  been  competing  for  the  very 
limited  number  of  desired  publications  which  the 
Lenin  Library  has  available. 

When  exchange  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  made 
less  valuable  to  the  recipient  libraries  in  the 
United  States  by  two  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
necessary  bibliographical  material  of  Soviet  pub- 
lications is  lacking  or  arrives  so  late  that  desired 
books  are  out  of  print;  on  the  other,  when  selec- 
tion is  left  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory,  partly  because  of  the  limited  choice 
open  to  the  Soviet  librarians. 

Not  only  has  the  actual  number  of  publications 
sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  American  institutions 
always  far  exceeded  the  number  received  in  re- 
turn, but  the  substance  (quite  apart  from  the  stul- 
tification inherent  in  Soviet  works  due  to  the  con- 
fining strictures  of  Marxian  dogma)  of  the  former 
is  vastly  superior.  The  American  contributions 
include  mostly  volumes  containing  considerable 
amounts  of  solid  information.  Most  of  the  Soviet 
publications  consist  of  periodicals,  newspapers, 
brochures,  pamphlets,  posters,  and  theater  pro- 
grams, with  the  latter  two  categories  predominat- 
ing.    Each  of  these  items  is  counted  separately  by 
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Soviet  library  officials,  and  the  total  is  cited  as 
the  number  of  publications  sent  on  exchange.  The 
operation  of  Soviet  cooperation  under  "normal" 
conditions  is  further  illustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Lenin  Library  on  more  than  one  occasion  after 
the  war  to  provide  American  libraries  with  micro- 
films of  essential  out-of-print  materials,  though 
the  requests  included  offers  to  reimburse  the  li- 
brary for  the  costs  involved. 

Lack  of  resources,  due  largely  to  the  war,  and 
the  traditional  inefficiency  of  the  Soviet  bureauc- 
racy might  have  explained  in  part  the  early  post- 
war failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  the 
matter  of  publications  exchange.    American  insti- 
tutions for  a  long  period  gave  Soviet  libraries  and 
other  book  organizations  generous  benefits  of  the 
doubt  on  this  score.     But  as  the  record  became  re- 
plete with  case  after  case  in  which  the  Soviet  un- 
cooperative attitude  could  not  be  explained  in  these 
terms,  it  became  clear  that  the  refusal  to  engage 
in  genuine  book  exchange  was  a  fixed  Soviet  official 
policy.     It  became  evident  that  in  book  exchange, 
as  in  international  politics,  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  only  so  long  as  the  business 
is  conducted  according  to  the  rules  established  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  long  as  the  major  share 
of  benefits  involved  accrue  to  the  U.S.S.R.     As  in 
international  politics,  too,  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tionship is  a  deep  undercurrent  of  official  Soviet 
distrust  and  antipathy  toward  the  Western  world. 

PART  IV:  CONCLUSIONS 

Present  conditions  do  not  indicate  that  cultural 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  develop  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  both  countries. 

Despite  Pravda's  assertion  of  November  3, 1946, 
that  "There  are  absolutely  no  obstacles,  unless  they 
are  created  by  non-Soviet  parties,  to  the  most  lively 
trade,  scientific,  and  cultural  bonds  between  our 
countries  based  on  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual 
respect  and  equal  rights,"  the  events  of  the  past 
four  years  of  continuous  efforts  upon  the  part  of 
the  American  Government,  American  institutions, 
and  American  individuals  to  establish  cultural  ex- 
change in  the  realm  of  education,  science,  or  publi- 
cations, thoroughly  invalidate  Pravda's  statement. 

The  United  States  repeated  proposals  for  an  ex- 
change of  persons  has  met  with  scant  success.  A 
handful  of  persons  have  been  granted  visas  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  but  with  few  exceptions  they 
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have  been  people  thought  "politically  acceptable" 
by  Soviet  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  has  accorded  visas  to  any  outstand- 
ing Soviet  citizen  in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, regardless  of  his  political  views.  The 
United  States  has  recently  granted  visas  to  notable 
Communist  propagandists  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  and  Scientific  Conference  for 
World  Peace,  fully  conscious  of  the  party  line  to 
which  such  artists,  writers,  and  scientists  have 
adhered  at  past  gatherings.  However,  to  do  so 
is  in  accordance  with  the  American  view  of  free- 
dom of  intellectual  interchange. 

To  do  so  also  demonstrates  the  vast  difference 
between  the  policies  of  the  two  governments,  for 
the  Soviet  Government  has  never  permitted  within 
its  borders  a  nongovernmental  international  meet- 
ing representing  a  wide  range  of  political  views. 

Despite  the  postwar  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  widen  the  channels  of  cultural 
interchange,  the  Soviet  Government  persistently 
pursued  an  obdurate  policy.  First  the  resistance 
was  of  a  passive  nature,  delayed  replies,  incom- 
plete replies,  failures  to  reply.  Then  after  the 
summer  of  1947,  rejections  became  more  definite, 
based  upon  positive  although  specious  reasons  such 
as  overcrowded  housing  conditions  and  psycho- 
logical fears  allegedly  incited  by  the  U.  S.  Alien 
Registration  Act.  Finally,  in  1948,  the  Soviet 
Government  took  the  open  position  of  refusal  to 
participate  in  cultural  interchange  with  the 
United  States  because  of  suspicions  that  American 
motives  behind  the  program  were  aimed  at  under- 
mining Soviet  security. 

Concomitant  with  the  increasingly  vehement 
opposition  to  cultural  interchange  has  been  the 
increasing  emphasis  upon  Soviet  priorities  and 
Soviet  superiority  in  the  realm  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  mounting  tight  control  exercised 
over  Soviet  artists  and  scientists,  and  the  increas- 
ing attack  upon  those  who  maintained  contacts 
with  fellow  specialists  in  the  free  world  have  also 
poisoned  the  atmosphere  and  inhibited  Soviet  in- 
tellectuals. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
Soviet  opposition  to  an  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  and  an  expansion  of  publications  ex- 
change is  that  the  Soviet  Government  fears  a  free 
interchange  of  ideas  because  of  a  realization  that 
thirty  years  of  Communism  have  failed  to  provide 
the  patient  Soviet  people  with  a  living  standard 
anywhere   approximating   that   enjoyed   by   the 
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workers  in  the  United  States ;  because  thirty  years 
of  Communism  have  deprived  the  Soviet  people  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  freedom  which 
once  experienced  through  contact  with  American 
people  or  American  books  will  make  them  ill- 
content  with  their  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment determines  the  course  of  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  cultural  interchange;  its  opposition  de- 
prives almost  350  million  people  of  the  multifold 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  broader  range 
of  understanding  of  peoples,  their  views,  and  their 
accomplishments. 

President  Truman  related  the  concept  of  cul- 
tural exchange  to  the  vital  issue  of  peace  in  an 
address  on  July  4, 1947,  in  which  he  said : 

"The  third  requisite  of  peace  is  the  free  and  full 
exchange  of  knowledge,  ideas,  and  information 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  .  .  ." 


Research  and  Teaching  Opportunities 
in  United  Kingdom 

[Released  to  the  press  March  25] 

Announcement  of  opportunities  for  American 
citizens  to  undertake  advanced  research  or  serve 
as  visiting  professors  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  25. 
The  awards  will  be  made,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fulbright  Act,  in  pound  sterling.  Grants  for 
research  and  teaching  under  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram ordinarily  cover  round-trip  transportation 
for  the  grantee,  a  stipend,  a  living  and  quarters 
allowance,  and  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  books  and  equipment. 

The  awards  announced  include  visiting  profes- 
sorships at  British  universities  and  university  col- 
leges. Although  well  qualified  applicants  in  other 
fields  will  be  considered  also,  the  following  subjects 
are  among  those  which  have  been  suggested  as 
appropriate  by  the  British  host  institutions: 

Economics,  geography  of  North  America,  Amer- 
ican history,  history  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
economic  history,  Russian  history,  philosophy. 

Chemical  engineering,  crystallography,  physics, 
physiology,  social  psychology,  statistical  genetics, 
operative  dental  surgery. 

English  literature,  Elizabethan  literature, 
American  literature,  Biblical  criticism. 

Final  selection  of  professorial  condidates  will  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships  upon 
the  basis  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
viduals. Definite  assignment  to  one  of  the  British 
universities  or  university  colleges  will  be  made  at 
the  time  of  selection. 
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Awards  were  also  announced  for  advanced  re- 
search under  the  sponsorship  of  British  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  humanities,  the 
social  sciences,  the  natural  and  mathematical 
sciences,  medicine,  and  dentistry.  Library  and 
laboratory  facilities  for  studies  in  many  special- 
ized branches  of  these  fields  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  grantees  by  the  host  universities. 
Although  well  qualified  candidates  in  other  fields 
will  receive  consideration  also,  the  British  institu- 
tions have  indicated  the  existence  of  appropriate 
research  facilities  in  various  specialized  branches 
of  the  following  fields : 

Archeology,  linguistics,  literature,  Oriental 
studies,  theology,  anthropology,  economics,  edu- 
cation, geography,  history,  international  relations, 
law,  philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  agri- 
culture, biology,  chemistry,  biochemistry,  en- 
gineering, geology,  mathematics,  physics,  psy- 
chology, medicine,  surgery,  psychiatry,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine. 

Final  selection  of  candidates  for  advanced  re- 
search grants  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  upon  the  basis  of  the  personal  quali- 
fications of  the  applicants,  the  merit  of  their  re- 
search projects,  and  the  facilities  available  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
projects. 

British  universities  which  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  sponsors  either  to  American  visiting  pro- 
fessors or  research  scholars  include:  Aberdeen, 
Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Dur- 
ham, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  Read- 
ing, Sheffield,  St.  Andrews,  Swansea,  Abery- 
stwyth, Bangor,  Cardiff,  Exeter,  Hull,  Leicester, 
Southampton,  Welsh  National  School  of  Medicine. 

Candidates  for  all  grants  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  merit  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. Veterans  will  be  given  preference  provided 
their  other  qualifications  are  approximately  equal 
to  those  of  other  candidates.  Persons  receiving 
awards  will  normally  be  expected  to  remain  abroad 
for  one  academic  year. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  Public  Law  584 
(79th  Congress),  the  Fulbright  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  Department  of  State  to  use  certain 
foreign  currencies  and  credits  acquired  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs 
of  educational  exchange  with  other  nations. 

Persons  interested  in  the  opportunities  listed 
above  for  visiting  professors  and  research  scholars 
should  write  to  the  Conference  Board  of  As- 
sociated Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  application 
forms  and  additional  information  concerning 
fields  of  teaching  and  research,  sponsoring  in- 
stitutions, and  conditions  of  award. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


General  Assembly 

[March  26-April  1] 
Delegation 

Secretary  Acheson  will  join  the  United  States 
Delegation  for  the  opening  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  April  5,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  March  28  by  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk. 
The  United  States  Delegation,  with  one  exception, 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  first  part  of  the  As- 
sembly session,  which  met  in  Paris  from  mid- 
September  to  mid-December  of  last  year.1  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  joins  the  delegation  as  an  al- 
ternate delegate  in  lieu  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Gross,  who  is  now  carrying  the  responsibility  of 
congressional  relations  for  the  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Canham  will  take  part  in  the  consid- 
eration of  three  draft  conventions  on  freedom  of 
information  which  will  come  before  the  Third 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

The  United  States  Delegation  will  be  composed 
of  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States 
Representative  and  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Ambassador  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  and  Benjamin  V.  Cohen.  Alternate 
delegates  are  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp,  Ambas- 
sador Ray  Atherton,  Ambassador  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Mr.  Canham,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk. 
The  delegation  will  meet  in  Washington  on  Satur- 
day, April  2,  for  preliminary  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  departmental 
officers  before  moving  to  New  York. 

Interim  Committee 

A  long-range  plan  for  the  study  of  methods  of 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  of  promoting 
international  cooperation  in  the  political  field  was 
approved  by  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (familiarly  known  as  the  "Little 
Assembly")  at  its  meeting  on  March  31. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee by  James  N.  Hyde  of  the  United  States, 
who  acted  as  rapporteur  of  Subcommittee  6,  which 
had  been  given  the  responsibility  for  preparing 
implementation  of  Paragraph  2  (c)  of  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  3, 1948,  request- 
ing systematic  study  of  these  matters. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  studies  proposed 
to  the  Interim  Committee  over  the  next  several 
years,  the  subcommittee  recommended  that  an 
analysis  be  made  of  the  operation  of  United  Na- 
tions Commissions.  The  Secretariat  will  be  asked 
to  record  and  synthesize  the  experience  of  Com- 
missions appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  during  the  past  several  years 
in  efforts  to  investigate,  conciliate,  and  prevent 
hostilities. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  12,  1948,  p.  330. 
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The  program  of  study  proposed  by  the  sub- 
committee was  given  wholehearted  support  by 
the  United  States.  Charles  P.  Noyes,  sitting  for 
the  first  time  as  Deputy  Representative  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Interim  Committee,  spoke 
of  the  proposed  studies  as  being  "of  inestimable 
value  to  the  United  Nations."  He  pointed  out 
that  they  would  "add  very  greatly  to  the  under- 
standing which  member  nations  and  the  public 
at  large  have  regarding  the  processes  of  peaceful 
settlement  available  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  as  well  as  the  other  aspects  of  political 
cooperation." 

The  Interim  Committee,  in  giving  its  unani- 
mous approval  to  the  subcommittee  proposal,  made 
provision  for  the  consultation  of  individual  ex- 
perts and  learned  societies  outside  of  the  United 
Nations. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Interim  Committee 
designated  a  subcommittee  to  study  and  formulate 
proposals  regarding  the  present  constitution,  du- 
ration and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee.  The  subcommittee  was  asked  to  submit  by 
August  15,  1949  concrete  proposals  which  might 
be  put  before  the  General  Assembly  in  September. 

Transport  and  Communications 

The  third  session  of  the  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  began  on  March 
21,  ended  on  March  30  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  containing  ten  resolutions.  Among 
those  approved  at  its  final  meetings  was  one  re- 
questing the  Secretary  General  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  governments,  in  order  to  facilitate  Com- 
mission consideration  of  the  problems  of  maritime 
shipping  affecting  Latin  America  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. Another  defined  "inland  transport"  to  in- 
clude rail,  road,  inland  waterways,  and  pipe  lines. 
A  third  resolution  called  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council's  attention  to  the  fact  that  solution  of 
problems  facing  the  Commission  would  be  greatly 
•facilitated  when  the  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization and  Inter-governmental  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Organization  conventions  came  into  force. 
Another  recommended  continued  study  of  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  inland  transport. 

Unesco 

More  than  2,500  delegates  from  this  country 
and  representatives  from  22  other  countries  as- 
sembled in  Cleveland  March  30  for  the  second  na- 
tional conference  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  to 
learn  of  Unesco's  accomplishments  to  date  and  of 
its  plans  for  the  future.  The  primary  function 
of  Unesco  is  the  promotion  of  international  coop- 
eration through  the  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  on  education,  art,  and  science. 
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Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  Nominated 
as  Kashmir  Plebiscite  Administrator 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  India  and 
Pakistan  put  into  effect  a  cease-fire  in  Kashmir, 
the  two  Governments  have  shown  a  most  coopera- 
tive and  praiseworthy  spirit  in  working  toward 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan  (Uncip).  The  nomination 
of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  as  Plebiscite  Adminis- 
trator is  further  evidence  of  the  progress  being 
made  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  difficult 
question.  While  the  task  which  Admiral  Nimitz 
will  now  assume  is  one  in  which  he  will  act  as  an 
international  public  servant  of  the  United  Nations 
and  not  as  a  representative  of  this  Government, 
we  feel  honored  that  India  and  Pakistan  have 
agreed  to  repose  their  confidence  in  an  outstanding 
American  whose  immeasurable  contribution  to  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  recent  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific remains  vividly  in  our  memories. 

We  hope  that  with  these  various  recent  encour- 
aging developments  the  Kashmir  issue  will  be 
brought  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  Kashmir  issue  arose  in  the  fall  of  1947 
following  the  partition  of  India  into  the  separate 
dominions  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Maharaja 
of  Kashmir,  a  Hindu  who  rules  over  a  predom- 
inantly Moslem  population,  acceded  to  India, 
thereby  causing  fighting  between  the  Indian  forces 
on  the  one  hand  and  rebel  insurgents  aided  by 
raiding  tribesmen  and  later  augmented  by  Pak- 
istan troops.  This  issue  was  brought  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  January  1, 1948,  by  India.  The 
United  Nations  Commission  (Uncip)  composed 
of  representatives  of  Argentina,  Belgium,  Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia,  and  United  States  was  estab- 
lished. This  Commission  has  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing as  of  January  1  of  this  year  a  cease-fire,  and 
conversations  are  now  being  held  in  New  Delhi 
between  the  United  Nations  Commission  and  the 
disputants  regarding  the  implementation  of  a 
truce.  Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  agreed  to 
a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  to  determine  the  will  of 
the  people.  Admiral  Nimitz  as  Plebiscite  Ad- 
ministrator will  take  over  this  difficult  task. 


U.S.  Contribution  for  Relief  of 
Palestine  Refugees 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  24] 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  have  today  signed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  36  authorizing  a  special 
contribution  by  the  United  States  of  $16  million 
for  the  relief  of  Palestine  refugees. 


The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  No- 
vember 19,  1948,  urged  all  States  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  make  voluntary  contributions  as 
soon  as  possible  to  a  relief  fund  totaling  $32  mil- 
lion. The  Secretary  of  State  informs  me  that  thus 
far  fifteen  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  contributed  and  that  other  Governments  have 
signified  their  intention  to  send  money  or  contri- 
butions in  kind.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  this 
fund,  for  seven  hundred  thousand  refugees  are 
living  almost  on  starvation  level.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  United  States  that  very  promptly  the  total 
$32  million  fund  will  be  subscribed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  or  other  countries, 
which  have  not  yet  given  to  the  fund. 

I  trust  that  before  this  relief  program  is  ended 
means  will  be  devised  for  the  permanent  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  lasting  peace  will  bring  hope  of  a  brighter 
future  to  these  destitute  victims  of  the  recent  hos- 
tilities in  the  Holy  Land. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 1 

General  Assembly 

Official  Records  of  the  Second  Session 

First   Committee,   Political   and    Security   Questions 

including  Regulation  of  Armaments.  Summary  Rec- 
ord of  Meetings.  16  September-19  November  1947. 
xxii,  628  pp.     Printed.     $6.50. 

Fifth    Committee,    Administrative    and    Budgetary 

Questions.  Summary  Record  of  Meetings.  16  Sep- 
tember-18  November  1947.  xxii,  500  pp.  Printed. 
$5.00. 

General  Committee.     Summary  Records  of  Meetings, 

17  September-3  November  1947.  vii,  47  pp.  Printed. 
50tf. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  Second  and  Third  Com- 
mittees. Summary  Record  of  Meetings.  8  October- 
5  November  1947.    xix,  98  pp.    printed.     $1.25. 

Official  Records  of  the  Second  Session.    Plenary  Meetings. 

Volume  I.    80th-109th  Meetings.    16  September-13 

November  1947.    LXXVI,  753  pp.  printed.    $8.00. 

Volume  II.     110th-128th  Meetings.     13  November- 

29  November  1947.    pp.  753-1637.    printed.    $10.00. 

Survey  of  International  Law  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
codification  of  the  International  Law  Commission. 
.  .  .  [A/CN.4/1,  November  5,  1948]  70  pp.  Printed. 
500. 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Other  ma- 
terials (mimeographed,  or  processed  documents)  may  be 
consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings * 


Adjourned  during  March 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

Operations  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

International  Wheat  Conference 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Eighth  Session 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  Third  Session 

Fao  (Food  and  Agricultural  Organization) : 

Near  East  Regional  Meeting  on  Animal  Breeding  Under  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  Conditions. 

International  Rice  Commission:  First  Meeting 

Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund): 

Executive  Board 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Industrial   Committee  on  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works: 
Second  Session. 

In  Session  as  of  April  1,  1949 

United  Nations: 

Commission  on  Korea 

Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fourth  Session 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women:  Third  Session.  .    .    .    .    . 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Development:  Third  Session  .  . 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission:  Third  Session  ._  . 
Economic    Commission    for    Europe:    Committee   on   Electric 

Power. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:    Committee 
of  the  Whole. 
Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Provisional  Frequency  Board 

International  Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting     .    .    . 

Cfm  (Council  of  Foreign  Ministers) :  Deputies  for  Austria 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Aeronautical  Radio  Committee •    • 

Icao    (International   Civil   Aviation   Organization):   African-Indian 

Ocean  Regional  Meeting. 
Fao    (Food  and   Agriculture   Organization):  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries 
Council. 

Rubber  Study  Group:  Sixth  Session 

Iko   (International  Refugee  Organization):  Second  Session  of  the 

General  Council. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Committee  on  Application  for  Conventions  and   Recommenda- 
tions. 
Conference  of  European  Experts  on  Training  of  Supervisors  and 
Instructors  within  Industry. 

Scheduled  for  April 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council. 

Tin  Study  Group:  Management  Committee 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Committee  on  Industry  and 
Materials. 

Population  Commission:  Fourth  Session . 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability:  Third 

Session. 
Statistical  Commission:  Fourth  Session 


Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Washington 

Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    . 
Cairo  .    .    . 
Bangkok  .  . 
Lake  Success 
Rome  .    .    . 


Seoul   .    .    . 

Lake  Success 
Jerusalem  . 
Lake  Success 

Beirut .    .    . 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    . 

Bangkok 

Geneva   .    . 
Mexico  City 

London    .    . 

Washington 
London   .    . 

Singapore   . 

London  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 

Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 


Montevideo 
London  .  . 


Geneva 


Geneva   .    .    , 
Lake  Success . 


Geneva 


1949 


Jan.  18-Mar.  18 
Feb.  8-Mar.  13 
Feb.  22-Mar.  29 
Jan.  26-Mar.  23 


Feb.  7-Mar.  18 
Feb.  21-Mar.  9 
Mar.  1-12 
Mar.  7-15 
Mar.  9-10 
Mar.  15-26 


1948 

Dec.  12- 
1949 

Jan.  3- 
Jan.  17- 
Jan.  24- 

Mar.  21- 
Mar.  21- 
Mar.  21- 
Mar.  21- 
Mar.  28- 

1948 

Jan.  15- 
Oct.  22- 
1949 

Feb.  9- 

Mar.  15- 
Mar.  22- 
Mar.  24- 

Mar.  28- 
Mar.  29- 


Mar.  23- 
Mar.  30- 


Apr.  1-2 
Apr.  4 

Apr.  4- 

Apr.  11- 
Apr.  11- 
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Apr.  25- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  Third  Session 

International  Law  Commission 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

Sixteenth  International  Congress  of  Geography  .    ...    .    .    .  _ .    .    . 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade):  Third  Session  of 

Contracting  Parties. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Coal  Mining  Committee:  Third  Session 

Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members  .    .    .    . 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

North  Atlantic  Meteorological  Communications  Meeting     .    .    .    . 

European  Frequency  Meeting:  Second  Session 

Special  Meeting  on  Notices  to  Air  Men    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    •    •    • 

Meeting  on  Joint  Support  for  Ocean  Weather  Ship  Stations  and 
Joint  Support  for  Air  Navigation  Facilities  in  Danish  Territory 
and  in  Greek  Territory. 

XXIV  Italian  Congress  of  Stomatology ....... 

Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  Up  of  a  New  Convention 

Intended  to  Protect  War  Victims. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Preparatory  Conference  on  World  Wood  Pulp  Problems 

Conference  on  Rice  Breeding ■    • 

Southeast  Asia  Conference  on  Rinderpest  Control  Problems    .    . 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  Eighth  Meeting  .    .    .    , 
First  International  Congress  on  Civil  Engineering 


Lake  Success .  . 
Lake  Success .  . 
Geneva  .  .  .  . 
Lisbon  .  .  .  . 
Annecy,  France 


Pittsburgh  . 
Montevideo 


London  . 
Paris  .  . 
Montreal 
London   . 


Taormina  and  Catania,  Italy 
Geneva   


Montreal 
Bangkok 
Bangkok 
Brussels  .    . 
Mexico  City 


1949 

Apr.  5- 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr.  8-15 
Apr.  11- 


Apr.  19- 
Apr.  25- 

Apr.  11- 
Apr.  16- 
Apr.  19- 
Apr.  20- 


Apr.  20-24 
Apr.  21- 


Apr. 

25- 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

25-30 

Apr. 

30- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Third  Session  of  the  ILO  Permanent  Migration  Committee 


BY  IRWIN  M.  TOBIN 


Background 

The  Permanent  Migration  Committee  (Pmc) 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  which 
held  its  Third  Session  at  Geneva,  January  13-27, 
1949,  was  set  up  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  as  a  result  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Conference  of  Experts  on 
Migration  for  Settlement,  held  at  the  Office  in  1938. 
Its  terms  of  reference  were  originally  limited  to 
migration  for  settlement,  but  in  1914,  when  it 
became  clear  that  migration  for  employment 
might  also  become  a  problem  of  considerable  im- 
portance after  the  war,  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Committee  were  broadened  to  enable  it  to  deal 
with  all  forms  of  migration. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  governments  of  all  states 
members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
which  wish  to  participate,  representatives  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  three  experts  appointed  by 
the  Governing  Body,  together  with  advisory  mem- 
bers representing  the  United  Nations  and  other 
intergovernmental  organizations. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Committee,  which  con- 
vened in  Montreal  in  August  1946,  exchanged 
views  on  postwar  migration  prospects,  discussed 
the  forms  of  international  cooperation  capable  of 
facilitating  an  organized  resumption  of  migration, 
and  also  considered  the  effect  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion upon  migration. 

April  3,  1949 


The  Second  Session,  held  in  Geneva  in  Febru- 
ary-March 1948,  drafted  a  migration  for  employ- 
ment convention  and  related  instruments,  and  thus 
laid  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  inquiries  to  gov- 
ernments by  the  Ilo  and  the  preparation  of 
amended  draft  texts  submitted  to  the  present  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee.  The  Second  Session  also 
considered  the  division  of  responsibilities  between 
the  Ilo  and  other  international  organizations  con- 
cerned with  migration. 

In  order  to  develop  fully  the  background  of  the 
Third  Session  there  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count the  increasingly  active  role  of  the  Ilo  in 
migration  as  it  is  related  to  manpower  and  eco- 
nomic-development programs.  As  a  result  of  this 
growing  interest,  which  was  formalized  at  the 
107th  Session  of  the  Ilo  Governing  Body  in  De- 
cember 1948,  there  were  added  to  the  agenda  of 
the  Third  Session  of  the  Pmc  three  new  items  re- 
lating to  the  migration  aspects  of  the  Ilo  man- 
power program. 

Agenda 

The  agenda  of  the  Third  Session  was  thus  com- 
posed of  two  items  referred  to  the  Committee  by 
the  previous  session  of  the  Permanent  Migration 
Committee,  and  three  further  items  which  were 
later  placed  on  the  agenda  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Ilo    Governing    Body.      The    agenda    read    as 
follows : 

1.  Migration  for  Employment:  Revision  of  the  Migra- 
tion for  Employment  Convention,  1939 ;  the  Migration  for 
Employment  Recommendation,  1939;  and  the  Migration 
for  Employment  (Cooperation  between  States)  Recom- 
mendation, 1939. 

2.  Formulation  of  Principles  concerning  Migration  for 
Land  Settlement,  including  Preparation  of  a  Model  Agree- 
ment on  Migration  for  Land  Settlement. 

3.  Migration  within  the  Manpower  Program  of  the  Ilo. 

4.  Migration  and  Resettlement  of  "Specialists." 

5.  Methods  to  Further  Exchanges  of  Trainees,  including 
Preparation  of  a  Model  Agreement. 

Participation 

Twenty-four  governments  were  represented  at 
the  Third  Session  by  fully  accredited  delegations, 
two  additional  governments  having  sent  observers. 
The  Committee  also  included  two  representatives 
each  of  the  three  groups  (government,  employers, 
workers)  which  compose  the  Ilo  Governing  Body. 
Advisory  members  were  also  present  from  the 
United  Nations,  International  Bank  and  Fund, 
Ito  Interim  Commission,  Fao,  Iro,  Who,  and 
Unesco.  Observers  representing  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  the  Oeec  Manpower 
Committee,  and  the  Labor  Division  of  EGA  at- 
tended some  of  the  sessions;  however,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Committee  for 
European  Migratory  Movements,  who  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  to  attend,  did  not  appear. 

The  number  of  governments  represented  was 
approximately  the  same  as  at  the  1948  session,  thus 
indicating  a  sustained  interest  in  migration  on  the 
part  of  a  substantial  number  of  governments  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  The  wide  rep- 
resentation of  specialized  agencies  indicated  both 
an  alertness  of  interest  and  the  desire  to  coordinate 
as  closely  as  possible  the  activities  of  the  various 
organizations  interested  in  the  migration  field. 
Governing  Body  representation  was  double  that 
of  the  previous  year,  with  the  possible  implication 
that  the  Ilo  felt  that  greater  participation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  and  workers  in  the  de- 
liberations of  a  Committee  basically  governmental 
in  composition  wTas  desirable,  especially  in  con- 
sidering the  manpower  items. 

Proceedings  and  Recommendations 

Opening  address 

The  opening  plenary  meeting  was  featured  by 
the  address  of  Jef  Hens,  Assistant  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ilo  and  Secretary  General  of  the 
Session.  Mr.  Rens  outlined  the  background  of  the 
Committee's  agenda  and  stated  the  problems  with 
which  it  was  confronted,  in  particular  those  in- 
volved in  the  newly  undertaken  manpower  pro- 
gram of  the  Ilo.  Delegates  showed  special  inter- 
est in  the  schedule  of  conferences  contemplated  by 
David  Morse,  the  Director  General,  which  was  to 
include  (1)  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  to  be  held 
in  Geneva  in  February  1949  to  study  the  measures 


to  be  taken  to  insure  as  complete  coordination  as 
possible  of  their  manpower  and  migration  activi- 
ties and  (2)  an  international  conference  of  govern- 
ments directly  concerned  with  migration,  the  task 
of  which  would  be  to  negotiate  and  conclude  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  agreements  for  the  transfer  of 
migrants  from  manpower  surplus  to  manpower 
deficit  countries.  The  Permanent  Migration  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  indicate  the  conditions  which 
it  considered  must  be  fulfilled  to  assure  that  the 
latter  meeting  could  be  successfully  held,  since  the 
Office  recognized  that  most  careful  preparation  for 
it  would  be  required.  The  Committee  was  also 
asked  to  advise  the  Governing  Body  concerning  the 
projected  manpower  program  as  a  whole. 

Commenting  upon  the  proposed  migration  con- 
vention, Mr.  Rens,  after  describing  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  draft  convention  on  migration  for  em- 
ployment and  related  instruments,  stated  that  the 
texts  prepared  by  the  Office  on  the  basis  of  previ- 
ous discussions  by  the  Committee  and  the  subse- 
quent comments  of  governments  were  designed 
"to  give  the  greatest  possible  protection  to  mi- 
grants, while  at  the  same  time  facilitating  mi- 
gration." 

The  Rights  of  Migrants 

The  main  business  before  the  Session  was  to 
redraft  for  presentation  to  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference of  the  Ilo  the  texts  of  the  convention, 
recommendation,  and  model  agreement  on  migra- 
tion for  employment  and  a  separate  proposed  con- 
vention concerning  the  personal  effects  and  tools 
of  migrants  for  employment.  These  instruments, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  came  before  Subcom- 
mittee I,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Office  upon 
the  basis  of  the  proposals  of  the  Second  Session 
of  the  Pmc  and  the  observations  made  by  govern- 
ments on  the  drafts  circulated  to  them.  The  key 
instrument,  the  convention  on  migration  for  em- 
ployment (referred  to  hereafter  as  the  convention) 
contained  two  principal  parts:  I,  applicable  to 
migration  in  general ;  and  II,  applicable  to  mi- 
grants recruited  to  fill  particular  jobs.  Taking 
into  account  the  changes  made  in  the  text  by  the 
Third  Session,  part  I  of  the  draft  convention  now 
embraces  obligations  by  signatory  states  to  (1) 
provide  accurate  information  concerning  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  regulations  affecting  mi- 
gration for  employment;  (2)  take  measures  to  fa- 
cilitate the  departure,  journey,  and  reception  of 
migrants,  with  special  concern  for  their  health  and 
welfare;  and  (3)  assure  to  migrants  treatment 
equal  to  that  of  domestic  labor,  so  far  as  law  or 
government  regulations  apply,  in  fields  such  as 
remuneration,  housing,  social  security,  trade  union 
membership  and  collective-bargaining  rights,  and 
access  to  schools.  Part  II,  applicable  to  migrants 
recruited  for  specific  employment,  provides  for 

(1)  regulation  of  procedures  governing  recruit- 
ment, introduction,  and  placement  of  migrants; 

(2)  free  access  to  public  employment  services;  (3) 
written  contracts;  and  (4)  special  types  of  pro- 
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ective  supervision  for  migrants  under  govern- 
lent -sponsored  group  migration  schemes. 

The  principal  controversy  which  dominated  the 
^liberations  of  Subcommittee  I  had  been  fore- 
hadowed  in  the  statements  made  at  the  opening 
denary  session.  One  group,  led  by  the  United 
kingdom,  favored  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the 
exts,  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  convention  on 
pigration  for  employment  to  an  agreement  on  the 
tasic  rights  of  all  migrants.  It  was  argued  that 
uch  a  procedure  would  facilitate  ratification  by 
,  wide  circle  of  governments  of  immigration 
ountries,  thus  giving  the  convention  greater 
orce  and  influence.  This  point  of  view  was  in 
he  end  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
in  the  ground  that  a  convention  limited  to  such 
general  provisions  would  withhold  from  migrants 
he  protection  they  require  and  thus  fail  to  serve 
he  purposes  of  the  convention  as  originally  con- 
emplated.  It  was  also  considered  by  many  dele- 
gations that  such  a  drastic  change  in  procedure 
vould  require  new  instructions  from  their  Gov- 
ernments, prolong  the  period  required  for  prepa- 
•ation  of  the  convention,  and  thus  make  it  im- 
possible to  fulfil  the  Committee's  mandate  to 
propose  a  text  for  adoption  by  the  forthcoming 
[lo  conference.  This  difference  in  over-all  ap- 
proach necessarily  determined  the  spirit  in  which 
nany  delegates  discussed  the  convention  draft  as 
t  was  examined  article  by  article.  In  the  end  the 
revised  text  as  reported  out  by  the  subcommittee 
ind  approved  by  the  closing  plenary  session  gave 
nore  detailed  and  specific  protection  to  migrants 
:han  the  text  prepared  by  the  Office. 

The  dilemma  involved  in  redrafting  the  con- 
vention was  stated  succinctly  in  the  final  report 
3f  the  Session,  which  drew  attention  to  "the  de- 
tailed and  often  technical  character,  and  the  ex- 
tensive implications  of  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  texts,"  and  remarked  that  at  its  deliberations 
Subcommittee  I  "had  as  its  aim  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  compromise  on  the  various  provisions 
which  would  adequately  protect  the  interests  of 
migrants  but  which  would  not  at  the  same  time 
effect  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  practices 
and  policies  of  Members  as  to  endanger  the  accept- 
ability of  the  instruments  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
Governments.  The  latter  result  would,  of  course, 
be  to  deprive  migrants  of  that  very  protection 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Conventions  and  the 
other  instruments  to  achieve." 

While  the  United  States  Delegation  was  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  proposed  detailed  amend- 
ments were  inappropriate  to  a  convention,  it  took 
the  view — in  accordance  with  its  instructions — 
that  the  draft  convention  was  in  general  satisfac- 
tory to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  that  a  radical 
revision,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  U.K.  Rep- 
resentatives, would  render  impossible  the  prepa- 
ration by  this  Session  of  the  Pmc  of  a  draft  text 
to  be  placed  before  the  1949  Ilo  conference  for 
adoption.     The    U.S.    Representatives   therefore 


participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  text  princi- 
pally in  order  to  forestall  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments which  would  run  counter  to  American 
policy  and  practice  with  respect  to  migration. 
On  specific  controversies  as  they  emerged  between 
countries  of  immigration  and  emigration  the 
United  States  Representatives  generally  took  the 
attitude  that  the  countries  particularly  concerned 
with  migration  movements  of  the  kind  covered  by 
the  text  should  play  the  principal  role  in  drafting 
the  appropriate  articles. 

ILO  Manpower  Program 

The  Ilo  manpower  program,  submitted  to  the 
Pmc  for  its  advice,  was  greeted  with  substantial 
but  cautious  approval.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
prospects  of  migration  and  the  practical  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  countries  of  immigration  and 
emigration,  the  Committee  welcomed  the  initiative 
being  taken  by  the  Ilo  in  dealing  with  migration 
questions,  and  in  particular  endorsed  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies  to  be  held  in  February  1949,  with  a  view 
to  coordinating  activities  in  this  field.  The  Com- 
mittee also  considered  a  number  of  specific  prob- 
lems which  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  forthcom- 
ing Ilo  Governing  Body  Session,  such  as  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  possible  countries  of  immi- 
gration, the  adaptability  of  migrants  to  their  new 
environments,  and  certain  practical  aspects  of  the 
international  mobility  of  labor.  The  Committee 
noted  with  approval  the  intention  of  the  Office  to 
call  a  conference  of  interested  governments  to 
negotiate  bilateral  and  multilateral  migration 
agreements,  but  emphasized  in  this  connection  the 
need  for  the  most  careful  preparatory  planning 
and  consultation  of  governments  before  such  a 
conference  could  be  convened  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  achieving  practical  results. 

The  Committee  also  considered  a  proposal  put 
forward  by  Albert  Monk,  workers'  delegate,  that 
the  Permanent  Migration  Committee  should  as- 
sume a  tripartite  character  representative  of 
governments,  employers,  and  workers  according 
to  the  customary  Ilo  pattern.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  such  tripartite  representation  might  be 
accorded  in  the  regional  manpower  committees 
being  established  by  the  Governing  Body,  of  which 
those  for  Europe  and  Asia  have  already  been  set 
up,  while  another  for  Latin  America  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
the  Pmc  should  continue  to  exist  essentially  in  its 
present  form,  open  to  membership  on  a  universal 
basis,  and  serving  as  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee on  migration  and  manpower  questions. 
Finally,  the  Committee  took  note  of  a  recommen- 
dation from  Subcommittee  III,  which  resulted 
from  a  U.S.  proposal,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ilo 
should  undertake  to  make  studies  and  provide 
technical  advice  with  a  view  to  assisting  govern- 
ments interested  in  developing  land-settlement 
projects  capable  of  absorbing  surplus  manpower 
available  for  migration. 
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Land  Settlement 

The  discussion  of  migration  for  land  settlement, 
in  Subcommittee  III,  was,  in  view  of  limitations 
of  time  and  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  confined 
to  general  principles,  leaving  it  to  the  Office  to 
draft  a  model  agreement  text  for  circulation  to 
governments  and  discussion  by  the  next  session  of 
the  Pmc.  The  Subcommittee  was  also  in  agree- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  considering  the  stand- 
ards which  should  be  applied  in  the  treatment  of 
migrants  for  land  settlement,  the  Ilo  should  take 
practical  steps  within  its  competence  to  facilitate 
migration  for  land  settlement  at  the  request  of  in- 
terested governments.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee,  which  were  adopted  by  the  full 
Committee  at  the  final  plenary  session,  proposed 
(1)  that  the  Office  submit  to  governments  for  their 
comments  the  texts  of  the  general  principles  for- 
mulated by  the  Committee  and  the  model  agree- 
ment to  be  drafted  by  the  Office ;  (2)  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  model  agreement  be  taken  up  by  the 
next  session  of  the  Pmc;  and  (3)  that  the  Office, 
with  the  agreement  and  cooperation  of  interested 
governments  and  specialized  agencies,  study  pos- 
sibilities for  land  settlement  and  make  available 
to  governments,  upon  their  request,  the  Ilo's  tech- 
nical facilities  to  assist  them  in  preparing  land- 
settlement  projects. 

Specialists  and  Trainees 

Discussion  by  Subcommittee  II  of  the  migra- 
tion and  resettlement  of  specialists  and  methods  to 
further  the  exchange  of  trainees  resulted  in  rec- 
ommendations, approved  by  the  full  Committee, 
designed  to  give  the  Ilo  limited,  but  nevertheless 
practical,  responsibilities  in  both  fields.  With  re- 
gard to  the  migration  of  specialists  and  techni- 
cians, particularly  those  who  are  DP's  under  the 
care  of  the  Iro,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Office  cir- 
cularize information  concerning  the  availability 
of  such  technicians,  request  member  governments 
to  inform  it  of  opportunities  for  their  resettle- 
ment, and  attempt  in  other  ways  to  build  a  bridge 
between  known  surpluses  and  known  demands. 
With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  trainees  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Office  be  requested  to  make  a 
survey  of  regulations  concerning  the  exchange  of 
trainees  and  the  organizations,  private  and  public, 
having  responsibilities  in  this  field.  The  Office 
was  also  requested  to  assist  governments,  upon  re- 
quest, in  facilitating  the  international  movement 
of  trainees.  The  question  was  further  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  industrial  committees  and  regional 
conferences  of  the  Ilo  and  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Permanent  Migration  Committee. 

Conclusions 

Summary  of  the  Session 

In  certain  respects  the  Third  Session  of  the  Pmc 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  conception  of  the 
Committee's  task  and  gave  a  practical  impetus  to 
the  new  role  being  played  by  the  Ilo  in  the  field 
of  migration.    There  was  a  marked  bipolarity  in 
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the  discussions  of  the  Committee,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  moving  toward  completion  of  work  pre- 
viously initiated  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
migrants  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exploring 
available  and  effective  means  to  facilitate  migra- 
tion movements  wherever  such  movements  would 
promote  individual  and  national  welfare.  It  was 
observed  by  many  delegates  that  the  framework 
of  discussion  had  changed  considerably  since  the 
organization  of  the  Pmc  in  1946  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  migration  acquired  by  various 
governments  during  the  postwar  years  and  the 
new  awareness  on  the  part  of  many  governments 
of  the  relationship  between  migration  and  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  prosperity. 

The  Convention  on  Migration  for  Employment 

The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ratify 
the  convention  on  migration  for  employment, 
should  the  forthcoming  Ilo  conference  adopt  the 
text  recommended  by  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Pmc.  However,  the  Delegation  believes  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  present  text  into  two  conventions, 
one  containing  general  provisions  applicable  to 
all  migrants  for  employment,  the  other  laying 
down  detailed  rules  for  the  recruitment,  transfer, 
and  conditions  of  labor  of  group  migrants.  Such 
an  approach  would  insure  the  greatest  possible 
protection  to  all  types  of  migrants,  while  avoiding 
the  danger  that  a  single  detailed  convention  may 
not  meet  with  ratification  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
scale  to  bring  it  into  force.  Such  separation  would 
also  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  practices  of 
the  United  States,  which  must  necessarily  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  position  of  immigrants 
entering  normally  under  our  immigration  laws 
and  those  brought  to  this  country  under  group 
schemes  for  limited  periods  to  engage  in  agricul- 
tural and  other  pursuits  for  which  domestic  laboi 
is  unavailable. 

Migration  and  the  ILO  Manpower  Program 

The  U.S.  Government  should  welcome  the  in- 
itiative now  being  taken  by  the  Ilo  to  assist  gov 
ernments  which  have  an  interest  in  the  promotior 
of  emigration  and  immigration.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, such  a  program  is  in  line  with  those  objectives 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  which  are  related  to  th( 
maximum  utilization  of  resources,  including  man 
power,  and  the  fullest  realization  of  the  capabili 
ties  of  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas.  Th( 
regional  economic  commissions  of  the  Ecosoc  anc 
the  Manpower  Committee  of  the  Oeec  are  looking 
to  the  Ilo  for  concrete  assistance  towards  attain 
ing  these  objectives.  The  U.S.  Governmen 
should,  through  continued  participation  in  Iix 
conferences  dealing  with  migration  and  man 
power,  contribute  advice  derived  from  its  owi 
experience  to  the  fullest  possible  development  o: 
this  Ilo  program. 
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.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


SAO:  African-Indian  Ocean  Regional  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
L  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  first  In- 
xnational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao) 
jgional  air  navigation  meeting  for  the  African- 
ldian  Ocean  region,  which  convened  at  London, 
[arch  22,  1949.  The  United  States  Delegation  is 
>  follows : 

kairman 

lifford  P.  Burton,  Chief  of  Technical  Mission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

ice  Chairman 

euben  H.  Clinkscales,  Technical  Assistant,  International 
Standards  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Iternates 

imes  F.  Angier,  Chief,  Foreign  Section,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 

orman  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, London 

ictor  J.  Kayne,  Airways  Operations  Specialist  (Icao) 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

ay  F.  Nicholson,  Representative,  Flight  Operations 
(Icao)  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

eorge  L.  Rand,  Representative,  International  Telecom- 
munications Standards,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce 

obert  Lawrence  Stark,  Assistant  Branch  Chief,  Inter- 
national Branch,  Aviation  Division,  Bureau  of  En- 
gineering, Federal  Communications  Commission 

ieut.  Comdr.  Clement  Vaughn,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  Search  and 
Rescue  Agency,  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

.dvisers 

Jden  Patterson  Bowser,  Radio  Engineer  in  Charge, 
Terminal  Aids,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

dick  B.  Currie,  Airways  Operations  Specialist,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

laj.  Paul  M.  Hnber,  U.S.A.F.,  United  States  Air  Force, 
Germany 

rlaj.  Grove  C.  Johnson,  U.S.A.F.,  Icao  Liaison  Section, 
Headquarters  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force 

lomdr.  Herman  T.  Krol,  U.S.N.,  Head,  Airspace  Section, 
Civil  Aviation  Branch,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Jcott  Magness,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Coordi- 
nator, London 

William  C.  Peck,  Deputy  Chief,  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Branch,  Engineering  Division,  Directorate  of 
Installations,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Ralph  D.  Rhea,  Division  Communications  Superintendent, 
Atlantic  Division,  Pan  American  World  Airways 

lomdr.  William  N.  Stevens,  U.S.N.,  Staff  Aerologist  for  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Mason  LaSelle,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 
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Staff 

Mary  E.  Bean,  Office  of  Chief  of  Technical  Mission,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce 
Isabell  Erzen,  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 
It  is  expected  that  about  20  governments  will 
attend  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  problems  of  air  navigation  and  operations  in 
the  region.  The  delegates  will  prepare  a  plan  of 
aids  to  navigation  and  recommended  practices  in 
the  region,  make  recommendations  to  the  Council 
of  Icao  regarding  facilities,  services,  and  priori- 
ties on  the  international  civil  air  routes,  and  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  aviation  and  safety 
methods  and  measures  in  the  region.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  meeting  will  follow  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  regional  meetings  of  the  Icao  and  that  the 
principal  committees  formed  will  include  aero- 
dromes, air  routes,  and  ground  aids,  air-traffic  con- 
trol, communications,  meteorology,  and  search  and 
rescue.  The  practices  and  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  meeting  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Icao  Council  at  Montreal  for  consideration  and 
approval. 

The  African-Indian  Ocean  meeting  will  be  the 
last  in  the  original  series  of  ten  regional  meetings 
scheduled  by  the  Icao  to  survey  aviation  facilities 
throughout  the  world. 

U.S.  Observers  Attend  World  Engineering 
Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
21  that  the  following  United  States  unofficial  ob- 
servers are  attending  the  Second  International 
Technical  Congress  of  the  World  Engineering 
Conference,  which  convened  at  Cairo  on  March 
20,  1949 : 

Charles  R.  Enlow,  Agricultural  Attache^  American  Em- 
bassy, Ankara 
T.  W.  Mermel,  Engineering  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 

of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Edwin  R.  Raymond,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Em- 
bassy, Cairo 
Commander  Robert  D.  Thorson,  Assistant  Naval  Attache, 

American  Embassy,  Cairo 
Col.  Theodore  A.   Weyher,  Assistant    Military    Attache, 
American  Legation,  Bern 

One  of  the  major  sections  of  the  Congress  will 
be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  water  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  problem  of  the  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  our 
Western  States,  and  the  Congress  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  the  subject. 
Other  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  industrial 
raw  materials  and  their  rational  utilization 
throughout  the  world  and  the  social  aspect  of 
technical  development  and  of  raw  material. 
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IRO:  Executive  Committee  and  General  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
22  the  following  U.  S.  Delegations  to  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committees  and  the  General  Council 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  (Iro) 
scheduled  to  meet  at  Geneva,  March  24—28  and 
March  29-April  9,  1949,  respectively : 

Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Executive   Committee 

United  States  Representative 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State 

Adviser 

Alvin  J.  Roseman,  Chief,  International  Activities  Branch, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Second  Session  of  the  General  Council 

United  States  Representative 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Roswell    D.    McClelland,    Economic    Analyst,    American 

Legation,  Bern 
Paul  McCormack,  Chief,  Repatriation  and  Resettlement 

Office,    Operations    Branch,    Civil    Affairs    Division, 

European  Command 
Alvin  J.  Roseman,  Chief,  International  Activities  Branch, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Walton,  Deputy  Chief,  Internal  Affairs 

Branch,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  United  States  Forces, 

Austria 

These  meetings  will  consider  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's report  on  the  activities  of  the  Iro  for  the 
period  July  1-December  31,  1948,  the  financial 
report  for  the  same  period,  the  question  of  pay- 
ment by  the  Iro  for  the  movement  of  Jewish 
refugees  from  Central  Europe  to  Palestine,  the 
Director  General's  statement  on  plans  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Iro  and  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  proposals  which  may  be  made  by 
the  Iro  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  concerning  action  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  problems  of 
refugees  after  the  liquidation  of  the  Iro. 


Protection  of  Childhood 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
17  that  Elisabeth  Shirley  Enochs,  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Service,  Children's 
Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency,  will  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  of  the 
American  International  Institute  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Childhood  as  alternate  technical  delegate 
of  the  United  States.  The  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Montevideo,  April  1-2.  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who 
is  technical  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Directing  Council  is  unable  to  attend  the  forth- 
coming meeting.  United  States  participation  in 
the  Institute  was  authorized  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  in  May  1928. 


ITU:  U.S.  Submits  Proposal  on  Telegraph 
Regulations 

The  United  States  Government  will  send  rep- 
resentatives, to  be  named  at  a  later  date,  to  the 
Administrative  Conference  to  Revise  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph  Regulations. 
This  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (Itu),  is  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government  and  is 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Paris  on  May  19,  1949. 

Although  for  many  years  a  party  to  international 
communication  conventions,  the  United  States  has 
not  heretofore  become  a  party  to  the  International 
Telegraph  Regulations.  After  consideration  of 
the  views  of  the  telegraph  industry  and  users,  this 
Government  has  concluded  that  it  should  partici- 
pate in  the  Paris  meeting  in  the  interest  of  devel- 
oping regulations  to  which  the  United  States  may 
adhere.  A  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union,  at  Geneva,  containing  the  text  of  the 
United  States  proposals  for  revising  the  existing 
International  Telegraph  Regulations  (Cairo, 
1938).  These  proposals  will  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  consideration  by  the  conference  when 
it  convenes  in  May. 

The  United  States  does  not  expect  to  adhere  to 
the  International  Telephone  Regulations,  but  will 
be  represented  by  observers  on  the  committees  of 
the  conference  relating  to  the  International  Tele- 
phone Regulations. 

The  proposals  of  the  United  States  include  pro- 
visions regarding  the  classifications  of  telegrams 
and  rates.  These  provisions  were  made  public  in 
a  report  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion dated  February  23,  1949,  Docket  9094,  and 
propose  that  there  should  be  unification  of  the  rates 
for  ordinary  telegrams  composed  of  plain  lan- 
guage, cipher  language,  code  language,  or  any 
mixture  thereof.  Such  unification  of  rates  would 
take  place  initially  at  75  percent  of  the  prevailing 
rates  for  oi-dinary  full-rate  messages.  Other  pro- 
posals refer  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Regulations  and  are  of  a 
technical  nature  concerning  accounting  and  tariffs, 
and  operations. 

These  proposals  were  formulated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  transmission  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union.  The  Com- 
mission held  public  hearings  and  sponsored  two 
working  groups,  composed  of  government  experts 
and  representatives  of  the  telegraph  industry  and 
users,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  the  proposals. 

This  Government  participated  in  the  Telegraph 
Regulations  Revision  Committee  of  the  Ittj,  which 
met  at  Geneva  in  January  of  this  year.  At  this 
meeting  the  United  States  made  known  its  objec- 
tions to  the  existing  telegraph  regulations  and 
indicated  the  form  that  the  new  regulations  should 
take  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  it. 
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Provisional  Rectifications  Along  the  Western  German  Frontier 

COMMUNE  QUE  OF  BELG3UM,  FRANCE,  LUXEMBOURG,  NETHERLANDS, 
UNSTED  KINGDOM,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES1 


It  was  announced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lon- 
don talks  on  Germany  on  June  7,  1948,  that  pro- 
posals were  being  submitted  to  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Benelux  countries  for  bringing  about  pro- 
visionally certain  minor  territorial  adjustments  in 
the  western  boundary  of  Germany.2 

The  six  governments,  taking  into  account  the  un- 
foreseen delays  to  which  the  conclusion  of  a  final 
peace  settlement  with  Germany  has  been  subjected, 
consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  problem  of  frontiers  and  to  put 
into  effect  the  minor  adjustments  justified  by  ad- 
ministrative necessities  and  by  conditions  affecting 
communications  along  Germany's  western  frontier. 
The  problem  of  Germany's  frontiers  will  be  re- 
examined and  settled  definitively  in  its  entirety 
at  the  time  of  final  peace  settlement. 

After  detailed  study,  the  six  governments  have 
approved  the  proposals  for  provisional  adjust- 
ments of  the  frontier  which  have  been  submitted 
to  them  by  a  working-party  meeting  in  Paris. 

The  six  governments  have  also  examined  the 
frontiers  of  the  Saar  territory  and  have  agreed 
that,  pending  confirmation  or  modification  by  the 
terms  of  the  final  peace  settlement,  the  present 
frontier  shall  be  maintained  with  the  minor 
modifications. 

The  areas  affected  by  the  adjustments  will  be 
placed  under  the  administration  of  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Germany. 

These  adjustments  may  be  confirmed  or  modified 
by  the  terms  of  the  final  settlement  concerning 
Germany. 

The  London  recommendations  fixed  a  very  re- 
stricted frame  of  reference  for  the  working  party. 
Only  those  proposals  might  be  examined  which 
involved  no  appreciable  loss  to  the  German  econ- 
omy and  which,  being  of  minor  character  only, 
could  be  regarded  as  desirable  to  eliminate  local 
anomalies  and  improve  communications. 


This  limited  frame  of  reference  did  not  permit 
the  working  party  to  take  into  consideration  cer- 
tain major  territorial  claims  of  Germany's  western 
neighbors. 

Within  the  limits  thus  defined,  31  minor  rectifi- 
cations will  be  effected  at  a  date  to  be  announced 
later,  along  the  frontier  between  Germany,  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Saar,  and  France,  on  the  other. 

These  will  affect  a  total  area  of  approximately 
135  square  kilometers  (approximately  52  square 
miles)  and  a  population  of  some  13,500  persons. 

These  modifications  have  been  defined  in  general 
outline.  Their  exact  limits  will  be  fixed  by  de- 
limitation commissions.  These  commissions  will 
make  their  decision  after  having  heard  if  this  ap- 
pears desirable,  the  local  authorities  and  persons 
in  the  area  capable  of  giving  information  or  ex- 
planations necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  commissions'  task. 

All  measures  will  be  taken  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  as  re- 
gards both  their  personal  status  and  their  movable 
and  real  property.  No  one  will  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  nationality  of  the  country  to  which  the 
area  is  attached.  Persons  not  desiring  to  accept 
this  nationality  will  enjoy  the  protection  accorded 
to  persons  and  property  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
and  no  crimination  will  be  exercised  against  them. 
They  will  have  the  right  to  settle  in  Germany,  in 
which  case  they  will  be  allowed  to  take  with  them 
their  movable  property,  either  retaining  owner- 
ship of  their  real  property  or  selling  it  and  being 
permitted  to  transfer  the  funds  to  Germany  under 
the  special  regulations  which  will  be  prescribed. 
They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  right  to 
continue  to  reside  in  the  area  concerned,  if  they 
so  desire. 

1  Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  by  all  countries 
on  Mar.  26,  1949. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1948,  p.  807.  For  communique' 
on  the  Ruhr,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1949,  p.  43. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Pact:  A  Historic  Step  in  the  Development 
of  American  Foreign  Relations 

BY  CHARLES  E.  BOHLEN  « 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State 


The  text  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  pact 
has  been  made  public.2  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
a  Nation-wide  broadcast  last  Friday  night,  has 
explained  to  the  American  people  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  pact  and  most  of  its  specific  provisions. 

It  will  be  signed  during  the  first  week  of  April 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  participating 
countries,  who  will  come  to  Washington  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  then  be  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
sent of  that  body  to  its  ratification. 

In  accordance  with  our  Constitutional  processes 
and  operation  of  our  democratic  system,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  submitting  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives this  measure  to  enhance  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

This  treaty,  which  has  been  laid  before  you,  was 
not  hastily  improvised.  It  has  not  been  considered 
and  negotiated  in  an  atmosphere  of  alarm  and 
hysteria.  That  has  been  reserved  for  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  purposes  of  this  pact 
achieved. 

It  has  received  the  most  careful  consideration 
possible  from  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment, which  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

It  is  in  full  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  embodied  in  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  4  on  June  11, 1948.3 

It  has  been  carefully  worked  out  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  forming  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  to  which  we  belong  in  order 
to  give  the  clearest  expression  possible  to  their 
joint  aims  and  purposes.  It  has  been  drafted  with 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  Constitutional 
processes  of  this  and  of  the  other  countries  which 
have  joined  with  us  in  the  association. 

It  is  an  historic  step  in  the  development  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  Republic.  But  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  sudden  or  sharp  departure  from  the 
policy  which  this  Government  has  pursued  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
logical  development  of  those  policies  and  also  of 
those  of  the  nations  sharing  our  concept  of  civi- 
lization, who  together  with  us  have  formed,  and 


U.S.  Interest  in  Security  of  Areas  Outside 
North  Atlantic  Community 

STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

During  the  drafting  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact, 
we  were  aware  of  the  possibility  that  our  formal 
expression  of  serious  interest  in  the  security  of 
countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  might  be  mis- 
interpreted as  implying  a  lessening  of  our  interest 
in  the  security  of  countries  in  other  areas,  particu- 
larly the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  my  radio  discussion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  last  Friday  night,  I  tried  to  make  clear  our 
continuing  interest  in  the  security  of  areas  out- 
side the  North  Atlantic  community,  particularly  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.1  I  will  repeat  the  por- 
tion of  my  speech  bearing  upon  this  subject : 

"In  the  compact  world  of  today,  the  security  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  A  serious  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  of  direct  concern  to  this  country.  There- 
fore it  is  our  policy  to  help  free  peoples  to  maintain 
their  integrity  and  independence,  not  only  in  West- 
ern Europe  or  the  Americas,  but  wherever  the  aid 
we  are  able  to  provide  can  be  effective.  Our  actions 
in  supporting  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  are  expressions  of  that 
determination.  Our  interest  in  the  security  of 
these  countries  has  been  made  clear,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  pursue  that  policy." 

I  think  that  should  speak  for  itself. 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  27,  1949,  p.  384. 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Forum  on  Mar.  23,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949,  p.  339 ;  also  printed  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  3464. 

3  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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still  do,  the  chief  supporters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  deal  primarily  with  those 
questions  or  doubts  which  may  perhaps  arise  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  this  treaty. 

For  example:  Why  is  such  a  treaty  necessary 
when  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  assuring  protection  and  se- 
curity to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ? 

I  think  the  answer  is  familiar  to  all  of  us  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chronicle  of  events  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fate  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  record  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  itself,  and  in  the  fact 
which  cannot  be  ignored — that  formal  peace  has 
not  brought  security  or  banished  fear  from  the 
world. 

&  The  United  Nations,  whose  Charter  bears  so 
strong  an  imprint  of  American  thought  and  initia- 
tive, was  and  still  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
aggression  anywhere  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
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11  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world.  It  was 
itended  to  provide  a  mechanism  whereby  this  con- 
em  could  be  translated  into  action  in  order  to 
nf orce  peace  against  any  would-be  aggressor.  It 
ras  further  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  prin- 
ipal  powers  which  had  borne  the  greatest  respon- 
ibility  in  the  last  war  would  act  in  unison  in 
ef  ense  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Char- 
ar  to  which  they  had  solemnly  subscribed.  The 
nity  of  the  great  powers  was  to  be  a  unity  brought 
bout  by  an  honest  observation  on  their  part  of 
tie  rules  of  international  conduct  set  forth  in  the 
Jharter.  It  was  not,  as  some  state,  to  be  a  unity 
chieved  at  the  expense  of  principle  and  through 

series  of  deals  in  order  to  preserve  a  solid  front 
f  the  great  powers  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  record  shows  that  four  of  the  five 
lermanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  who 
rere  given  this  special  position  have,  on  the  whole, 
aithfully  and  honestly  been  guided  in  their  for- 
ign  relations  by  the  Charter.  The  same  cannot 
e  said  of  the  fifth  member — the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  not  recite  the  dreary  record  of  Soviet 
rustration  and  obstruction  in  the  United  Na- 
ions — the  abuse  of  the  veto,  the  defiance  of  resolu- 
ions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  mention  it  merely  to  show  that  the  fault  lies 
Lot  in  the  United  Nations  itself,  nor  in  the  mech- 
nism  set  up  under  the  Charter,  but  in  the  policies 
nd  attitude  which  the  Government  of  one  of  the 
Teat  powers  has  pursued  in  relation  to  the  or- 
;anization.  As  a  result,  the  United  Nations  has 
iot  been  permitted  to  establish  throughout  the 
corld  the  condition  of  security  for  which  it  was 
lesigned. 

However,  the  great  objectives  of  the  Charter — 
he  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
ity,  the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  foster 
nd  encourage  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  force 
nd  anarchy  in  international  affairs — still  remain 
ralid.  They  still  remain  the  aims  of  the  United 
States  and  those  like-minded  countries  which  have 
oined  with  us  in  the  Atlantic  pact. 
,  The  North  Atlantic  pact  is  no  substitute  in  any 
fay  for  the  United  Nations,  but  the  utilization  of 
rhat  Secretary  Marshall  referred  to  before  the 
Jeneral  Assembly  in  1947  as  the  "untapped  re- 
ources"  of  the  Charter  for  the  advancement  of 
he  purposes  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
ounded.  The  pact  is  not  only  in  full  conformity 
pith  the  great  aims  of  the  Charter  but  it  is,  as  the 
mblished  text  reveals,  squarely  within  its  pro- 
isions. 

Under  article  51,  the  Charter  expressly  recog- 
dzes  the  inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective 
elf-defense,  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  free 
md  independent  nation.  It  makes  clear  that  it 
vas  not  the  intention  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Charter 
o  favor  any  potential  aggressor  by  denying  to  the 
aw-abiding  and  pacific  state  the  exercise  of  the 
slementary  right  of  self-defense. 


The  pact  specifically  recognizes  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
Article  5  states  that  any  measures  adopted  by  the 
parties  to  the  present  treaty  to  resist  armed  attack 
shall  not  only  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
as  the  Charter  provides  but  shall  be  terminated  as 
soon  as  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security. 

In  certain  quarters  it  has  already  been  asserted 
that  this  treaty  is  provocative  and  aggressive  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  continue  to 
be  asserted  by  certain  Governments,  organizations, 
and  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  see  confidence, 
security,  and  recovery  return  to  the  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  answers  to  this  question. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  themselves  make  very  clear 
the  defensive  nature  of  this  pact.  Article  1  specifi- 
cally binds  the  parties  to  settle  any  international 
dispute  in  which  they  may  be  involved  by  pacific 
means  and  furthermore  contains  a  solemn  re- 
affirmation of  their  obligation  under  the  Charter 
to  refrain  from  armed  force  or  threat  of  armed 
force  in  the  conduct  of  their  international  affairs. 
Behind  this  pledge  stand  the  character  and  policies 
of  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  this  treaty. 
The  very  nature  of  their  institutions  makes  a  cal- 
culated plan  of  aggression  a  virtual  impossibility. 
They  are  the  countries  who  have  not  only  demon- 
strated their  will  for  peace,  but  who  have  the  most 
to  lose  and  the  least  to  gain  from  war.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  simple  and,  I  think,  overriding 
answer  to  any  doubts  on  this  subject  which  are 
honestly  held.  The  common  power  of  defense  au- 
thorized by  this  treaty  will  never  be  exercised  un- 
less some  country  resorts  to  armed  attack  against 
one  of  the  parties.  The  obligation  under  article  5, 
which,  under  the  conditions  stated,  might  involve 
the  use  of  armed  force  to  meet  such  an  attack,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  put  into  effect  unless  an  actual 
armed  attack  occurs. 

Any  nation  which  professes  fears  as  to  this  pact 
has  the  power  to  render  its  military  aspects  non- 
operative  by  the  simple  expedient  of  abiding  by  the 
commitment  in  the  Charter — not  to  use  force  in 
its  international  relations.  Should,  however,  any 
nation  be  so  unwise,  and  so  criminal,  as  to  launch 
an  attack  against  any  member  of  this  community, 
then  it  would  know  in  advance  that  it  could  not 
deal  with  its  intended  victim  without  bringing 
against  itself  the  full  weight  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  already  explained, 
and  the  public  debates  and  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  will  undoubtedly  make  even  clearer,  that 
this  treaty  contains  no  automatic  obligation  for 
this  country  to  go  to  war.  We  assume  the  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  an  honest  judgment  as  to  what, 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  attack  on  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, is  required  to  restore  and  maintain  the  secu- 
rity of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
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-  In  adding  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area  this  treaty  is  not  only  contributing  to  the 
sense  of  confidence  of  the  nations  involved  in 
this  treaty,  and  directly  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  also  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  the  world, 
for  under  modern  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine any  war  that  does  not  involve  the  vital  area 
covered  by  the  treaty. 

If  the  would-be  aggressor  knows  in  advance  that 
this  area — without  question  one  of  the  most  vital 
strategic  areas  in  the  world — has  been  rendered 
secure  by  the  voluntary  and  defensive  association 
of  the  nations  joined  by  this  ocean,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  tempted  to  take  the  first  step  leading 
to  the  outbreak  of  general  hostilities. 

Another  question  which  inevitably  arises  with 
respect  to  this  pact  is  its  connection  with  any 
future  program  of  military  supplies  from  this 
country.  In  other  words :  Is  there  a  price  tag 
attached  to  the  Atlantic  pact  ? 

The  answer  to  that  is  "No." 

Under  article  3  of  the  treaty,  we  undertake  with 
the  other  signatories  to  act  together  as  follows : 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Treaty,  the  Parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and  collective 
capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Under  this  article,  the  United  States  accepts  an 
obligation  to  use  its  honest  judgment  as  to  the 
wisest  and  most  effective  contribution  it  can  make 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  treaty. 

The  President  has  already  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  present  to  Congress  a  recommendation  pro- 
viding for  American  assistance  in  the  form  of  arms 
and  equipment  to  other  countries  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Government,  such  assistance  is  in 
our  national  interest. 

A  number  of  considerations  will,  of  course,  enter 
into  the  drawing  up  of  any  such  program,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effect  upon  our  do- 
mestic economy,  the  state  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense establishment,  and  full  recognition  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  this  Government  and  of  the 
countries  associated  with  us  in  this  pact  to  give 
clear  priority  to  economic  recovery.  This  means 
that  the  supply  of  any  arms  and  equipment  under 
the  proposed  program  to  foreign  countries  will 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impair  but 
rather  to  assist  the  major  goal  of  economic  re- 
covery and  reconstruction..  If  Congress  approves 
this  measure  and  appropriates  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  execution,  it  would  clearly  become  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  the  United  States 
could  make  its  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pact. 

I  said,  in  the  beginning,  that  this  treaty  repre- 
sents an  historic  step  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  are  prepared 
formally  to  enter  into  an  association  for  20  years 
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with  countries  outside  this  hemisphere,  under 
which  we  undertake  to  regard  an  attack  on  any  of 
those  countries  as  the  equivalent  of  an  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Si  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  modern  world  there  are  certain 
geographic  areas  whose  safety  is  directly  and 
vitally  linked  with  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  recognition,  furthermore,  of  a  community 
of  interest  and  civilization  which,  twice  in  history, 
has  found  its  expression  in  unity  only  after  ag- 
gression occurred,  but  which  now  is  clearly, 
calmly,  and  explicitly  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world. 

It  should  remove  from  the  mind  of  any  aggres- 
sor the  tempting  prospect  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  its  victims  one  by  one. 

It  permits  the  nations  who  joined  in  this  pact 
to  work  out  an  integrated  and  intelligent  system 
of  defense  for  the  whole  area  so  that  if ,  despite 
every  effort,  the  pact  should  fail  of  its  chief  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  recourse  to  armed  attack,  the 
victims  of  this  attack  will  not,  as  in  the  past,  have 
to  improvise  in  haste  and  in  mortal  peril  the 
measures  essential  for  their  self-preservation. 

This  pact  effectively  links  the  two  communities 
which  stem  from  a  common  civilization  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  an  attack  in 
Europe,  including  the  French  departments  of 
Algiers,  or  North  America  and  the  intervening  air 
and  sea  spaces  between  them.  It  is  so  limited  not 
by  any  intention  to  be  an  exclusive  arrangement, 
but  simply  because,  in  a  formal  association  of  this 
kind  dealing  with  a  specific  area,  there  must  be 
some  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  commit- 
ment and  the  possibility  of  making  it  effective. 
But  any  would-be  aggressor  would,  I  think,  be 
making  a  tragic  mistake  if  he  believed-  that  non- 
inclusion,  for  geographic  or  other  reasons,  of  other 
nations  in  this  pact  means  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  such  nations  are  not  a  matter  oi 
deep  concern  to  us. 

This  pact  is  designed  to  contribute  to  world 
peace  by  securing  an  area  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  European  nations  which 
form  a  natural  part  of  that  area.  It  does  nol 
imply  by  any  means  that  it  is  only  in  this  area  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  preserving  peace. 

Many  of  the  aspects  of  this  treaty  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  covered  in  so  limited  a  time.  It  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  treaty.  An  undertaking  of  this  na- 
ture cannot  possibly  succeed  unless  its  full  signifi 
cance  is  understood  and  supported  by  the  people 
It  is  not  the  type  of  measure  that  can  be  entered 
into  halfheartedly  or  superficially  if  it  is  fa 
achieve  its  purpose.  We  are  confident  that  witl 
full  understanding  will  come  full  support  and  thai 
the  people  of  this  country  will  thereby  demon 
strate  to  the  world  that  they  have  not  only  learnec 
the  lessons  of  history  but  have  learned  them  well 
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oice    of    America    to     Iran     Inaugurated 


On  March  21  the  Voice  of  America  beamed  to 
-an  the  first  of  a  daily,  30-minute  Persian  broad- 
ist  of  information  and  commentary.  It  was  the 
ret  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to  the  Near  East 
nee  the  war. 

The  voices  of  Mr.  Barkley  and  Mr.  Allen  were 
?ard  in  English  and  also  in  Persian  translations, 
mbassador  Ala  spoke  in  Persian. 
The  remainder^  of  the  broadcast  consisted  of 
jws,  a  roundup  of  editorial  opinion  from  Ameri-. 
in  newspapers,  and  a  feature  about  Iranians  in 
le  United  States. 

The  program  will  be  beamed  to  Iran  daily  from 
L :  30  a.  m.  to  12 :  00  noon  e.  s.  t.  (8  to  8  :  30  p.  m. 
ranian  time)  and  relayed  by  American  trans- 
Litters  at  Munich  and  by  facilities  leased  from 
BC.  The  new  broadcast  series  will  increase  to 
)  the  number  of  languages  beamed  by  the  Voice 
f  America. 

President  Truman's  Message 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
ike  great  pleasure  in  extending  cordial  greetings 
nd  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Iran,  on  this, 
le  first  Persian-language  broadcast  of  the  Voice 
f  America. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  program  will 
>rve  to  strengthen  the  historic  bond  of  friend- 
lip  which  already  links  the  Iranian  and  Amer- 
:an  peoples.  We  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
mtinued  good  will  and  of  increased  understand- 
lg  between  your  nation  and  mine. 

Such  understanding  will  help  toward  the  cre- 
tion  of  the  kind  of  world  the  American  people 
nd  their  government  most  desire:  a  peaceful 
rorld,  free  of  the  fears  of  war,  free  of  oppression, 
nd  free  of  want:  a  prosperous  world  in  which 
eoples  of  every  creed,  color  and  nationality  can 
ve  together  as  good  neighbors  in  friendship  and 
jllowship.  I  am  certain  that  your  people  and 
urs  stand  earnestly  together  in  this  desire.  May 
le  new  year,  which  you  celebrate  today,  see  great 
enlevement  towards  the  goal  of  peace  and  free- 
om  for  all  mankind. 

Vice  President  Barkley's  Message 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  greetings  to 
tie  people  of  Iran. 

Our  admiration  goes  to  the  Iranian  people  for 
heir  past  resistance  to  antidemocratic  forces  and 
re  look  forward  to  continued  good  will  between 
our  nation  and  ours — to  a  period  of  increased 
nderstanding. 

Seldom  if  ever  in  recorded  history  has  there 
een  a  greater  need  for  international  understand- 
Qg — for  intelligent  separation  of  truth  from  dis- 


tortion. Much  of  the  friction  which  has  devel- 
oped in  the  wake  of  the  war  could  be  dispelled 
if  the  true  desires  of  the  people  and  their  leaders 
could  be  brought  into  clear  focus. 

Assistant  Secretary  Allen's  Message 

It  was  my  privilege,  while  serving  as  American 
Ambassador  in  Iran,  to  have  frequent  opportunity 
to  speak  directly  with  the  Iranian  people.  I  have 
missed  this  privilege  keenly  since  my  return  to 
the  United  States. 

I  am  therefore  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  speak 
directly  to  you  again,  this  time  over  the  Voice 
of  America. 

The  broadcasting  service  which  we  are  inaugu- 
rating to  Iran  today  is  dedicated  to  bringing  the 
people  of  our  two  countries  closer  together  in 
international  friendship.  Through  these  broad- 
casts we  shall  seek  to  convey  the  good  will  which 
our  people  hold  for  your  country. 

We  shall  attempt,  in  our  Persian  language  trans- 
missions, to  let  the  people  of  Iran  know  more 
about  America  and  the  American  people :  about 
our  genuine  efforts  to  achieve  lasting  world  peace ; 
about  our  hopes  for  a  world  of  greater  prosperity 
in  which  we  can  all  share ;  but  above  all,  our  desire 
that  Iran  shall  always  be  a  strong  and  indepen- 
dent nation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  broadcasts  will 
give  the  Iranian  people  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
America's  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Iran, 
which  I  assure  you,  is  constant. 

It  is  now  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  the  Ambassador  of  your  own  Government, 
His  Excellency,  Hussein  Ala. 

Ambassador  Aid's  Message 

My  dear  fellow  countrymen,  On  the  occasion 
of  the  New  Year,  I  am  delighted  and  proud  to 
convey  to  you  two  congratulations.  Firstly,  on 
account  of  the  Norouz  celebration  and  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  our  beloved  King,  who  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  was  saved  from  the  attempt  made 
on  his  life  by  an  evil  element,  and  was  preserved 
to  continue  to  render  everlasting  public  service  to 
the  country  and  the  people  of  Iran. 

My  other  congratulation  is  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  program  of  the  Voice  of  America  to  Iran ; 
one  of  the  services  under  the  charge  of  a  true 
friend  of  Iran,  Mr.  George  Allen. 

As  American  Ambassador  to  Iran,  Mr.  Allen 
manifested  his  friendly  feelings  towards  our 
country,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  strengthen  sincere  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Now  in  his  new  post,  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  he  desires  to  bring  to  the  people  of  Iran 
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news  and  interesting  information  about  the  cus- 
toms and  the  way  of  life  in  America  as  well  as 
world  events. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  deny  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  good  understanding  among 
nations  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  is  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  exchange  of  views,  and  dis- 
semination of  correct  information.  I  am,  there- 
fore, certain  that  this  new  step  of  the  American 
Government  in  extending  the  Voice  of  America  to 
the  far-off  land  of  Iran  will  be  received  by  you 
with  eagerness  and  good  will  and  that  you  will 
draw  due  benefit  from  it. 

On  my  part,  I  will  do  my  best,  with  the  co- 
operation of  my  colleagues,  to  reciprocate  this  pro- 
gram by  informing  the  American  nation  of  the 
events  and  happenings  in  Iran. 

During  my  stay  of  over  three  years  in  Wash- 
ington, I  have  become  convinced  that  this  great 
country  has  no  other  purpose  or  aim  but  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  good  will  in  the  world;  it 
desires  to  cooperate  in  the  progress,  and  social 
and  economic  development  of  other  nations,  so 
that  America  too  might  benefit  from  the  fruits 
of  such  a  desirable  state  of  affairs. 

American  foreign  policy  is  based  on  the  support 
and  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
observance  of  the  Charter.  This  is  the  very  policy 
and  ideal  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Iran. 

Our  country  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  country  in  the  Middle  East  which  during  the 
war  gave  real  and  valuable  assistance  to  the  Allies 
and  made  outstanding  contributions  and  sacrifices 
to  further  the  common  cause  in  the  defeat  of 
aggression  and  oppression.  Having  done  this, 
Iran  later  realized  the  necessity  of  devoting  atten- 
tion to  rehabilitation  in  the  postwar  period.  She 
has  undertaken  an  economic  development  program 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  bring  prosperity 
to  the  people.  Under  His  Majesty's  auspices,  firm 
steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  more 
especially  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
agriculture.  This  desirable  policy  and  self-help 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  considerable  assistance. 

All  the  Iranians  residing  in  America,  loving 
their  country  as  they  do,  pray  that,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  benevolent  Shah-in-Shah,  the 
Majlis,  the  Senate,  and  the  Government  may  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  basic  reforms  and  pre- 
serving the  rights,  independence,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Iran.  They  earnestly  trust  that  in 
the  coming  year  and  for  many  long  years  to  come, 
Iran  may  enjoy  happiness  and  prosperity. 

May  gladness  come  to  the  land  of  Iran,  our  country, 
May  the  land  and  its  people  ever  enjoy  prosperity ; 
Should  there  be  no  Iran,  let  me  not  be ; 
Let  there  be  no  Iranian  alive  such  condition  to  see.1 


1  Translated  from  the  Shah-Nemeh,  famous  Iranian  epic, 
by  the  Iranian  Ambassador. 
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Reports  off  the  Exertion  of  Soviet 
Pressure  on  Iran 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

For  some  time  now,  our  Embassy  at  Tehran  has 
reported  Soviet  pressure  upon  Iran  in  the  form  of 
persistent  press  and  radio  propaganda,  alleging, 
among  other  things,  activities  by  United  States 
advisers  in  Iran  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
pressure  seems  to  have  intensified  in  recent  weeks. 
When  Ambassador  Ala  called  on  me  on  the  four- 
teenth of  this  month,  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Tehran 
in  which  the  Iranian  Government  protested  against 
disturbing  Soviet  press  and  radio  attacks  upon 
Iran.  This  memorandum  was  also  released  to  the 
press  in  the  Iranian  capital.  One  type  of  Soviet 
allegation  mentioned  in  the  Iranian  memorandum 
is  that  "American  advisers  intend  to  transform 
Iran  into  a  military  base  to  be  used  against  the 
Soviet  Union."  Such  charges  are  altogether  false 
and  demonstrably  untrue.  In  this  connection,  I 
might  refer  to  certain  statements  which  I  tried  to 
emphasize  in  my  radio  talk  last  Friday:  "This 
country  is  not  planning  to  make  war  against  any- 
one.    It  is  not  seeking  war.     It  abhors  war." 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  Soviet  allega- 
tions of  hostile  United  States  activity  in  Iran  what 
I  have  already  said  with  regard  to  allegations  that 
aggressive  designs  underlie  our  participation  in 
the  Atlantic  pact,  namely,  that  this  "can  rest  only 
on  a  malicious  misrepresentation  or  a  fantastic  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  and  aims  of  American 
society." 


Chester  H.  Opal  Transferred  From 
Post  in  Warsaw 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Assistant  Secretary  George  V.  Allen  announced 
on  March  23  the  transfer  to  another  post  of  Chester 
H.  Opal,  attache  at  the  Embassy  in  Warsaw, 
whose  recall  was  requested  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Office  because  the  Wireless  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Information  Service  in  Warsaw  re- 
ferred to  Poland  as  a  "Soviet  satellite."  Mr.  Allen 
said  that  the  United  States  Government  was  ac- 
ceding to  the  request  of  the  Polish  Government 
that  Mr.  Opal  leave  Poland. 

Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  the  article  in  the 
Polish  edition  of  the  Wireless  Bulletin  to  which 
the  Polish  Government  took  exception  contained, 
among  other  things,  an  immoderately  worded  de- 
nunciation of  "point  4"  in  the  President's  inau- 
gural address  by  a  duly  accredited  representative 
of  the  Polish  Government.  This  kind  of  fair  and 
unprejudiced  reporting  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
controlled  press  of  Poland. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Procedure  for  Filing  Claims  for  Looted 
Property  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

On  March  21  the  Department  of  State  called 
ittention  to  the  fact  that  April  5,  1949,  is  the 
ilosing  date,  established  under  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  policy  for  the  filing  of  claims  with 
he  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
for  the  restitution  of  identified  property  looted 
from  areas  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  After  that 
late  the  Supreme  Commander  may,  in  his  dis- 
;retion,  accept  only  claims  for  property  known 
;o  have  been  looted  but  not  yet  identified  as  to 
jwnership. 

In  an  earlier  announcement,  persons  whose 
property  was  looted  from  occupied  areas  were 
irged  to  file  claims  for  restitution  since  substan- 
tial quantities  of  looted  property  unidentified  as 
jo  ownership  or  origin  which  had  been  recovered 
in  Japan  may  be  liquidated  unless  valid  claims 
ire  forthcoming.1 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  general,  claims  for 
restitution  must  be  filed  with  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander through  the  present  government  of  the 
irea  from  which  the  property  was  looted.  The 
Department  of  State  is  prepared  to  accept  such 
claims  on  behalf  of  United  States  nationals  for 
forwarding  to  appropriate  foreign  governments. 
Claims  should  describe  the  property  as  fully  as 
possible  to  facilitate  its  identification,  should 
state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  disap- 
peared, and  should  be  accompanied  by  proof  of 
ownership. 


Work  and  Victory  Demonstration  in  Greece 2 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

As  you  may  know,  the  Greek  Government  and 
people  are  this  week  conducting  a  series  of  demon- 
strations for  "work  and  victory"  to  assert  their 
ietermination  to  preserve  their  independence  in 
the  face  of  rebellion  from  within,  which  is  largely 
directed  by  antidemocratic  forces  outside  Greece's 
borders. 

The  demonstrations  being  held  throughout 
Greece  today  are  devoted  to  the  theme  of  "inter- 
national solidarity."  I  am  happy  to  reaffirm  the 
solidarity  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Government  and  people 
of  Greece  in  their  struggle  to  preserve  Greek  in- 
dependence and  democracy. 

Greece,  which  gave  democracy  to  the  world,  was 
also  the  site  of  one  of  history's  earliest  attempts 
to  give  legal  expression  to  international  solidarity 
on  behalf  of  peace.  This  was  the  Amphictyonic 
League,  founded  by  the  independent  city  states  of 


ancient  Greece  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Today,  Greece  is  again  a  testing  ground  of  a 
new  organization,  the  United  Nations,  established 
to  provide  a  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  By  extending  their  sup- 
port to  Greece  at  the  present  time,  the  American 
people  are  endeavoring  not  only  to  act  as  good 
neighbors,  but  also  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
determination  that  the  principle  of  collective  or- 
ganization for  peace,  to  which  the  Amphictyonic 
League  pointed  the  way,  shall  be  made  to  work. 

The  present  rededication  of  the  Greek  people  to 
"work  and  victory"  is  a  renewed  manifestation  of 
the  valor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  final  success 
of  their  efforts  and  of  those  being  made  by  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  on  their  behalf  will  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  race.  It  will  also  mark  important 
progress  in  mankind's  long  quest  for  enduring 
peace. 

Statement  by  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  25] 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  "work  and 
victory"  manifestations  in  Greece,  demonstrating 
the  united  will  of  the  Greek  people  to  labor  and 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  demo- 
cratic heritage  and  of  their  independence,  so 
proudly  proclaimed  128  years  ago  today.  I  have 
also  been  moved  by  the  concurrent  expressions  of 
Greek  appreciation  of  American  aid  and  of  the 
Greek  people's  determination  to  use  the  help  ex- 
tended by  their  American  and  other  friends  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Greek  heroism  displayed  in  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  and  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  evoked  the  admiration  and  enlisted  the  sup- 
port of  Americans.  Today,  on  this  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence,  the  reaffirmation  of  Greek 
resistance  to  a  new  alien  threat  is  a  further  shining 
example  of  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Despite  the  continuing  ravages  of  the  foreign- 
inspired  guerrilla  warfare,  the  Greek  people  re- 
main determined  to  rebuild  their  own  land  in  their 
own  way,  in  freedom  and  in  peace.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  "work  and  victory"  rally.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Greek  armed  forces  confirm  my  confidence  that 
the  new  totalitarian  pressure  will  be  contained, 
whatever  difficulties  may  lie  ahead.. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of  their  part 
in  helping  to  preserve  Greek  independence  and  the 
structure  of  world  peace  through  the  Greek  aid 
program. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22,  1948,  p.  245. 

2  The  President  of  the  United  States  named  Henry  F. 
Grady,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Greece,  as  his  Personal 
Representative  with  the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador  to  at- 
tend the  celebration. 
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Korean  Ambassador  Presents  Credentials 

[Released  to  the  presw  March  25] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassador 
of  Korea,  Dr.  John  M.  Chang,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  his  letter  of  credence, 
on  March  25  follow : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  my  proud  and  unique 
privilege  to  deliver  into  Your  Excellency's  hands 
this  letter  of  credence  of  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee, 
accrediting  me  before  Your  Excellency  as  his  first 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  historic  ceremony  today  is  evidence  of  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Korea  to  maintain  and  to  make  even  closer  the 
most  friendly  relations  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, united  by  strong  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  interest.  My  people  have  watched  and 
studied  with  profound  admiration  and  interest  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  achievements  of 
your  great  people. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  that  my 
Government  and  my  people  are  sincerely  ap- 
preciative of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
of  America  within  very  recent  memory  in  helping 
us  in  our  efforts  to  regain  independence  and 
establish  a  constitutional  democracy.  We  re- 
member particularly,  with  profound  gratitude, 
your  very  gracious  action  in  according  the  first  de 
jure  recognition  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  Jan- 
uary first  of  this  year,  thereby  restoring  the  posi- 
tion of  our  country  to  an  international  standing  as 
a  duly  qualified  member  of  the  community  of  the 
freedom-loving  nations. 

I  am  entrusted,  Mr.  President,  with  the  pleasant 
commission  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  our  Government  the  sincere  wishes,  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  join  mine,  for  the  personal 
happiness  of  Your  Excellency,  who  has  won  by 
such  magnificent  statesmanship  the  love  and  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  country.  I  may  assure 
you  that  my  people  and  my  Government  are  also 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  your  great  people  and 
Government  in  any  effort  that  may  be  inspired  by 
principles  of  justice  and  democracy  directed  to  the 
task  of  establishing  a  permanent  basis  for  a  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  world, 

I  am  aware  of  the  very  heavy  responsibility  of 
my  mission,  but  with  the  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion which  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  receive  from 
your  people  and  your  Government,  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  carry  out  my  Government's  instructions 
with  the  greatest  care  and  devotion  to  deserve  the 
confidence  of  Your  Excellency  and  your  Govern- 
ment. 

In  entering  upon  my  duties,  I  am  fully  confident 
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that  the  machinery  of  diplomatic  intercourse  set 
in  motion  today  will  be  productive  of  results  which 
will  not  only  be  conducive  to  our  mutual  benefit 
but  will  prove  to  be  an  appreciable  contribution  to 
the  task  of  building  a  free  and  prosperous  world. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  of  Korea,  Dr.  John  M. 
Chang,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
his  letter  of  credence  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
I  accept  from  you,  as  the  first  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  United 
States,  this  letter  of  credence  from  your  President, 
Dr.  Syngman  Rhee. 

This  occasion,  indeed,  marks  a  significant  and; 
happy  day  in  both  Korean  and  American  history. 
It  is  a  great  step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  de- 
sires of  both  our  countries  and  of  the  objectives  of! 
United  States  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  Korea, 
wherein  your  country  puts  on  the  formal  mantle 
of  freedom  and  independence.  Over  the  past 
years,  our  two  Governments  and  our  peoples  have 
worked  together  to  achieve  these  ends,  which  were 
so  clearly  stated  in  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Declara- 
tions, subscribed  to  by  four  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
and  the  principles  of  which  have  since  been  sup-J 
ported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem-' 
ber  states  of  the  United  Nations. 

May  I  express,  Mr.  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  deep  appreciation  we  feel  for  the  gra- 
cious sentiments  of  President  Rhee  which  youj 
have  conveyed  and  for  your  own  kind  thoughts 
on  this  memorable  day.  I  may  tell  you  that  ifl 
is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments, which  this  occasion  so  eloquently  rep-) 
resents,  shall  prosper  and  grow  strong. 

I  welcome  you,  Dr.  Chang,  in  your  position  as 
Ambassador  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  extend  to  you  my  congratulations, 
sure  in  the  knoweldge  of  your  capabilities  and  ef- 
forts on  the  behalf  of  your  own  country  and  of  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Honduras 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Honduras, 
Sehor  Dr.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  the  President  on  March  24^ 
1949.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  183  of  March  24. 
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roclamation  Supplement  on  Trade  With  Cuba 

The  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
roclamation  2829,1  supplementing  proclamations 
E  December  16,  1947,  and  January  1,  1948,  and 
rrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
id  exclusive  trade  agreement  with  Cuba.2 


HE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

merican  Legation  at  Pretoria  Elevated 
i  Embassy 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

The  American  Legation  at  Pretoria,  Union  of 
Diith  Africa,  will  be  elevated  to  Embassy  status 
1  March  23,  when  Ambassador-designate  North 
rinship  presents  his  credentials  to  the  Governor- 
eneral  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  Capetown, 
[r.  Winship  has  been  serving  as  Minister  to  the 
nioii  of  South  Africa  since  June  11,  1948. 


HE  DEPARTMENT 
ppointment  of  Officers 

James  S.  Moose,  Jr.  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  African 
lairs,  effective  February  9,  1949. 

Donald  L.  Nicholson  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Secu- 
fcy,  effective  August  27, 1948. 


>int  Brazil-U.S.  Technical  Commission 
eport  Released 

[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  March  24 
ie  full  text  of  the  Joint  Brazil-United  States 
eclinical  Commission  Report.  Release  was  made 
multaneously  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Washington. 

summary  of  this  report  was  released  in  Wash- 
gton  on  March  10. 3  The  Commission,  which  was 
tablished  by  authority  of  President  Dutra  and 
resident  Truman,  functioned  under  the  joint 
lairmanship  of  Octavio  Gouvea  de  Bulhoes  and 
ahn  Abbink.  It  completed  its  work  in  Brazil  on 
ebruary  7. 

Copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ig  several  special  sub-commission  studies,  are 
:pected  to  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  a 
w  weeks  and  will  be  sold  by  the  Superintendent 
i  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
[gton,  D.C.  Agencies  of  the  Government  and 
spresentatives  of  private  organizations  may  now 
Stain  copies  of  the  report  without  the  special 
udies  from  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the 
epartment  of  State  which  has  a  limited  supply. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Naval  Forces  on  the  American  Lakes:  Application  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1836.  Pub.  3369.  17 
pp.     10?!. 

Understandings  Between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada regarding  the  Agreement  of  Apr.  28  and  29,  1817, 
effected  by  Exchange  of  Notes — Signed  at  Ottawa 
June  9  and  10,  1939 ;  entered  into  force  June  10,  1939; 
signed  at  Ottawa  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  2,  1940;  entered 
into  force  Nov.  2,  1940 ;  signed  at  Ottawa  Feb.  26  and 
Mar.  9,  1942 ;  entered  into  force  Mar.  9,  1942 ;  signed 
at  Washington  Nov.  18  and  Dec.  6,  1946 ;  entered  into 
force  Dec.  6,  1946. 

Whaling.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1849.     Pub.  3383.     17  pp.     20tf. 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Gov- 
ernments— Signed  at  Washington  under  date  of  Dec. 
2,  1946 ;  entered  into  force  Nov.  10,  1948. 

Initial  Financial  and  Property  Settlement.     Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1851.    Pub.  3395.    25  pp 
lOtf. 

Agreement  and  Supplement  thereto  Between  the 
United  States  and  Korea— Signed  at  Seoul  Sept.  11, 
1948 ;  entered  into  force  Sept.  20,  1948. 

The  United  States  Goal  in  Tomorrow's  World.  General 
Foreign  Policy  Series  6.     Pub.  3450.     6  pp.     5tf. 

A  discussion  of  American  foreign  policy  by  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  C.  Jessup. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact.     General  Foreign  Policy  Series 

7.  Pub.  3462.     16  pp.     10«f. 

The  fact  sheet  on  the  treaty  for  collective  defense  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  security,  and  freedom  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty:  Proposed  for  Signature  During 
First  Week  in  April  1949.     General  Foreign  Policy  Series 

8.  Pub.  3464.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Includes  the  preamble  and  14  articles  of  treaty. 


CORRECTION 

"Security  Council  Studies  Berlin  Currency  and 
Trade  Problems,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  March  27, 
1949,  page  377,  second  line:  The  date  should  be 
identified  as  "released  for  publication  on  March  16." 


1 14  Fed.  Reg.  1151. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  4,  1948,  p.  28. 

3  For  test  of  the  summary  see  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  March-April  1949. 
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Irwin  M.  Tobin,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Third  Session  of 
the  Ilo  Permanent  Migration  Committee,  is  an  International 
Labor  Economist  in  the  Division  of  International  Labor  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Tobin  was  Adviser  to 
the  U.S.  Delegate,  and  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Ilo  Permanent  Migration  Committee. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
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Developing  International  Understanding 

An  Article 


Few  incidents  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  in- 
tense interest  of  other  peoples  in  things  American 
:han  the  reaction  to  the  recent  display  of  an  Amer- 
ican mail-order  company  catalog  in  one  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  libraries  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Scores  of  people  formed  a  line 
sutside  the  building  before  the  library  opened  and 
stood  in  line  for  hours  waiting  their  turn  to  look 
at  the  catalog.  The  librarian  and  her  assistant 
received  innumerable  requests  for  translations  of 
descriptions  of  the  articles  it  offered  for  sale.  So 
many  people  wanted  to  see  the  catalog  that  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  library  was  seriously 
interfered  with,  and  the  catalog  was  withdrawn. 
Not  only  did  visitors  request  that  the  catalog  be 
put  back  on  display  but  they  also  called  at  both 
the  library  and  the  librarian's  home  pleading  for 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  catalog  and  for  in- 
formation on  how  they  could  buy  the  articles 
described. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  reception  given  the 
many  and  varied  activities  of  this  Government's 
International  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Program  throughout  the  world.  Through 
libraries,  press  services,  radio  broadcasts,  and  doc- 
umentary motion  pictures  the  program  is  pro- 
viding peoples  of  other  nations  with  a  balanced 
picture  of  American  life  and  thought.  Under  this 
program  students,  teachers,  experts  in  various 
fields,  and  professors  are  helped  to  come  to  this 
country  for  serious  work  in  recognized  fields  of 
scientific  and  cultural  learning.  The  program  also 
seeks  to  facilitate  travel  and  study  abroad  by  com- 
petent Americans  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  other  people  and  of  add- 
ing, on  their  return,  to  the  store  of  knowledge  in 
their  respective  fields. 

The  Government's  educational-exchange  pro- 
gram originated  in  1939  with  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  scientific  and  cultural  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
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republics  and  the  Philippines.  The  Smith-Mundt 
Act  (Public  Law  402)  of  January  1948  for  the 
first  time  provided  legislative  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  a  comprehensive  overseas  information 
program  and  at  the  same  time  extended  authority 
for  the  conduct  of  educational-exchange  activities 
to  include  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  No  new  funds 
were  appropriated,  however,  for  this  latter  activ- 
ity, and  plans  for  the  development  of  government- 
sponsored  educational  exchanges  outside  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  except  for  such  activities  under 
the  Fulbright  Act  (Public  Law  584),  await  Con- 
gressional appropriation.  The  Fulbright  Act 
authorizes  the  use  of  certain  foreign  currencies 
obtained  from  the  sale  abroad  of  United  States 
surplus  property  for  study  and  teaching  by 
American  scholars  and  professors  wishing  to  pur- 
sue their  work  overseas,  and  for  the  round  trip 
transportation  to  the  United  States  of  foreign 
nationals  for  similar  purposes. 

Equally  valuable  in  the  impact  on  international 
understanding  and  in  contributions  to  technical, 
scientific,  and  cultural  knowledge  in  the  United 
States  are  the  exchanges  of  scholars  and  technical 
experts  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries facilitated  by  the  Government's  educational- 
exchange  program.  The  sending  of  American 
teachers  and  professional  persons  to  other  coun- 
tries is  complemented  by  the  award  of  grants 
and  fellowships  to  outstanding  experts  from  other 
nations  for  training  or  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  Philippine  Training  Program  exemplifies 
one  type  of  exchange  now  being  carried  on.  Under 
this  program  196  Filipinos  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  1948  and  about  170  more  are 
expected  in  1949  for  training  in  government  ad- 
ministration and  other  fields. 

An  example  of  a  mutually  beneficial  exchange 
is  Oscar  Barahona  Streber  of  Costa  Rica,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1945  to  study  our 
civil-service  laws  and  social  legislation.    He  had 
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already  compiled  Costa  Rica's  codigo  del  trabajo 
and  the  garantias  sociales  and  was  an  adviser 
on  labor  matters  to  his  Government.  To  assist  Mr. 
Barahona,  the  Department  of  State  awarded  him 
a  six-month  field  study  grant  which  enabled  him 
to  continue  research  in  his  field. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  his  work  in  the  United 
States  he  was  recalled  to  Costa  Rica  to  draw  up 
their  civil-service  law.  As  a  further  result  of  his 
studies,  he  was  later  called  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  to  assist  in  drawing  up  social 
legislation  of  great  importance  to  that  country  and 
in  establishing  the  Instituto  Guatemalteco  de 
Seguridad  Social,  of  which  he  is  President.  In 
June  1948,  the  Guatemalan  Government  presented 
to  Mr.  Barahona  the  "Orden  del  Quetzal"  in  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  the  country. 

In  writing  of  his  studies  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Barahona  makes  the  following  remarks  about 
the  general  value  of  his  stay  in  the  United  States : 

"While  studying  here  I  have  learned  to  speak 
and  write  fairly  the  English  language;  I  have 
been  making  lots  of  friends  and  personal  acquaint- 
ances, who  enable  me  to  know  exactly  which  are 
your  ways  of  thinking  and  your  social  realities; 
I  am  nowadays  familiar  and  extremely  fond  of 
the  American  way  of  life;  I  have  been  visiting 
museums,  theatres,  galleries,  monuments,  collec- 
tions of  painting  and  numerous  other  places  of 
art ;  and  not  to  make  this  a  very  large  enumeration, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  tried  to  be  as  open- 
minded  as  possible  in  order  to  grasp  all  that  I  can 
of  this  wonderful  environment." 

Dr.  C.  E.  Pomes,  of  Guatemala,  was  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  1944  to  pursue  studies  in  dentistry  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Following  his  work 
at  Chicago,  Dr.  Pomes  accepted  a  fellowship  to 
teach  and  undertake  further  studies  at  Northwest- 
ern University  Dental  School.  On  his  return  to 
Guatemala,  Dr.  Pomes  wrote,  "I  wish  to  express  at 
this  time  my  sincerest  gratitude  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  its  valuable  assistance  to  further  my 
knowledge  in  dental  science.  I  bought  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  scientific  material  for  my  school 
and  have  a  number  of  plans  to  further  dental 
education  in  Guatemala. 

Another  type  of  exchange  is  exemplified  by  ac- 
tivities undertaken  several  years  ago  during  an 
outbreak  of  poliomyelitis  in  Ecuador.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  asked  the  United  States  for 
an  orthopedic  surgeon  to  work  with  the  Ecuadoran 
public-health  administration  and  a  technician  to 
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organize  hospital  techniques  for  getting  the  af- 
flicted children  back  on  their  feet.  After  the  sur- 
geon had  been  in  Ecuador  for  several  months  and 
her  work  had  been  reported  in  the  newspapers,  she 
was  approached  on  the  street  one  day  by  a  taxi 
driver,  who  took  off  his  sombrero  and  said, 
"Senorita,  I  am  sent  by  my  fellow  taxi  drivers  to 
tell  you  how  grateful  we  are  for  what  you  are  do- 
ing for  the  children  of  Ecuador.  They  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  if  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
you  need  a  taxi,  they  are  at  your  service." 

After  the  surgeon  returned  to  the  United  States, 
the  American  technician  remained  to  help  reor- 
ganize the  National  School  of  Social  Service  in 
Ecuador.  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
came  to  Washington  for  training  in  the  Children's 
Bureau.  Last  June  the  school  graduated  its  first 
class  of  17  specialists,  most  of  whom  were  taken 
into  the  Ecuadoran  Government  to  continue  their 
work.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  been 
sending  to  Ecuador  translations  in  Spanish  of 
widely-known  authoritative  books  on  children's 
problems. 

Cooperative  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  maintained  in  a  number  of  Latin  American 
countries.  At  these  stations  American  technical 
experts  work  side  by  side  with  local  technicians  on 
soil,  fertilizer,  crop,  and  pest  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  came  to  the  San  Andres  Valley 
Station  in  El  Salvador  for  advice  on  corn  pro- 
duction. After  a  study  of  his  farm,  specialists 
from  the  station  recommended  the  use  of  sodium 
nitrate  fertilizer.  The  farmer,  after  following 
the  station's  advice,  reported  a  tripled  corn  yield. 

Several  years  ago  production  of  the  cocoa  bean 
in  Ecuador  was  steadily  declining  because  of  a 
disease  which  in  twenty  years  reduced  production 
approximately  75  percent.  Ecuadoran  cocoa 
production,  comparable  in  importance  to  cotton 
growing  in  the  United  States,  affects  employment, 
government  revenue,  and  many  other  economic  and 
social  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  hardship 
caused  Ecuadorans  by  the  decline  of  this  crop, 
American  chocolate  manufacturers  began  to  ex- 
perience increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  of  Ecuadoran  cocoa  bean.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Ecuadoran  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture a  joint  experiment  station  was  set  up. 
The  United  States  supplied  the  technical  experts; 
Ecuador  furnished  the  land,  buildings,  and  local 
staff  required.    Within  two  years  the  experiment 
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station  had  developed  two  specific  insecticides  and 
fungicides  for  treating  the  disease. 

Long-range  research  programs  of  this  kind  have 
Deen  developed  in  collaboration  with  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and 
Peru.  Each  experiment  station  is  governed  by  a 
supervisory  commission  on  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  other  country  are  represented. 
Projects  are  under  the  guidance  of  United  States 
technicians,  who  assist  local  technicians  in  acquir- 
ing increased  technical  knowledge.  As  the  local 
technicians  gain  experience,  they  assume  increas- 
ing responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  station. 
Projects  include  soil  technology,  plant  diseases 
md  pests,  farm  building  construction,  drainage 
ind  irrigation,  crop  rotation,  and  studies  of  the 
uses  of  fertilizers. 

Work  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  economies  of  the 
rther  American  republics  are  primarily  agricul- 
tural and  that  increased  production  of  complemen- 
tary crops  will  raise  living  standards,  add  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  countries,  and  aid  in  de- 
veloping more  stable  and  diversified  economies. 
Here  is  the  good-neighbor  policy  at  work. 

In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  during  1948  over  6,700 
persons  attended  English  classes  of  the  Uniao 
Cultural  Brazil-Estados  Unidos,  using  American 
teaching  materials  supplied  by  this  center.  The 
Uniao  is  one  of  twenty-eight  such  cultural  centers 
in  the  other  American  republics.  Persons  study- 
ing English  at  these  centers  pay  for  their  lessons 
and  the  receipts,  and  other  local  revenue  secured 
by  the  centers  cover  more  than  sixty  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  centers.  The  United 
States  Government  contributes  the  remainder  of 
the  cost. 

The  cultural  centers  are  independent  organiza- 
tions cooperatively  directel  by  local  boards  com- 
posed of  American  residents  and  nationals  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  located. 

President  Truman  in  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  20  pointed  out  that  "our  imponderable 
resources  in  technical  knowledge  are  constantly 
growing  and  are  inexhaustible"  and  that  by  mak- 
ing them  available  to  other  peoples  we  can  help 
them  to  realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 

A  project  in  which  this  type  of  technical  assist- 
ance is  being  made  available  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned is  the  preparation  for  the  1950  census  of 
the  Americas.    Periodic  censuses  of  population, 


agriculture,  mining,  industry,  business,  housing, 
and  other  subjects  are  essential  to  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  any  country. 
There  are  serious  gaps  in  information  of  this  kind 
concerning  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Eecognizing  this  lack,  the  Inter- American  Sta- 
tistical Institute  in  1946  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  one  technician  from  each  country  to 
develop  procedures  and  standards  to  be  used  in 
taking  a  hemisphere  census  in  1950.  The  United 
States  Government  has  been  actively  aiding  in 
preparations  for  the  census  by  giving  technical 
assistance  to  officials  preparing  for  the  census, 
by  assisting  in  integrating  census  work  with  re- 
lated statistical  activities,  and  by  strengthening 
statistical  staffs  and  organizations. 

United  States  assistance  has  included  the  send- 
ing of  consultants  to  the  other  American  repub- 
lics and  training  Latin  American  statisticians  in 
this  country.  Special  statistical  consultant  serv- 
ices have  been  provided  to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecua- 
dor, Honduras,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay  in  the  fields  of  foreign  trade,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  prices,  vital  statistics,  and  national 
income. 

Nearly  one  hundred  technicians  have  been 
awarded  training  grants  for  intensive  study  in 
the  United  States  of  census  and  other  statistical 
methods.  A  number  of  young  economists  and 
statisticians  have  come  to  the  United  States  for 
advanced  study. 

The  attitude  of  local  peoples  to  the  American 
libraries  in  other  countries  is  typified  by  a  recent 
incident  of  the  United  States  Information  Service 
library  in  Shanghai.  A  devoted  reader  of  medical 
books  at  the  library  told  the  desk  attendant  one 
morning  that  he  was  sure  he  had  identified  one  of 
the  library's  books  on  sale  in  a  second-hand  book- 
shop. When  the  library  staff  investigated,  they 
found  that  several  hooks  had  been  stolen,  the 
identifying  library  stamps  defaced  or  removed, 
and  the  books  offered  for  sale.  The  interest  of 
local  people  in  the  maintenance  of  American  li- 
braries has  led  to  many  incidents  illustrating  the 
value  which  is  placed  on  the  books  and  facilities 
made  available  by  the  United  States  Information 
Service.  Sixty-six  libraries  containing  a  cross 
section  of  America's  literary,  scholastic,  and  tech- 
nical traditions  are  today  being  maintained  in  44 
countries.  These  libraries,  like  good  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  have  in  addition  to  their  book 
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collection,  a  broad  selection  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment documents,  subscriptions  to  American 
periodicals,  music  scores,  and  commercial  record- 
ings of  American  music.  It  is  hoped  to  expand  the 
number  of  libraries  to  80  and  to  add  around 
50,000  volumes  as  well  as  several  hundred  thou- 
sand technical  documents,  American  magazines, 
and  congressional  and  other  significant  publica- 
tions to  their  collections. 

With  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world 
eager  to  learn  more  about  the  United  States,  its 
people  and  their  way  of  life,  the  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Program  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor  in  supplementing  the 
private  media  of  information  and  exchange  in  fur- 
nishing a  true  picture  of  America  and  thus  helping 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  among  peoples 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  American  libraries 
in  foreign  cities  have  become  focal  points  for  con- 
tacts between  nationals  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  located  and  the  best  of  American  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  technical,  and  scientific  writings. 
The  role  of  the  government's  information  program 
is  to  make  available  information  about  the  United 
States  where  it  would  be  unprofitable  or  otherwise 
impossible  for  private  American  groups  or  enter- 
prises to  operate. 

In  several  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Ameri- 
can books  and  magazines  are  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  obtain.  However  access  to  American 
thought  is  maintained  through  these  United  States 
libraries  even  though  citizens  of  these  nations  are 
discouraged  in  many  ways  from  using  this  source 
of  information.  So  eager  are  citizens  of  these 
countries  to  study  American  books,  that  in  spite  of 
persecution,  they  are  resorting  to  a  number  of 
methods  for  obtaining  books.  One  of  these  was 
sending  an  elderly,  illiterate  peasant  woman  to  the 
library  to  borrow  technical  treatises  on  medical 
engineering  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

A  technical  school  in  an  Eastern  European  coun- 
try recently  wrote  to  the  American  library : 

"We  wish  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  of- 
fering to  allow  us  to  consult  American  reviews  and 
technical  books  from  the  American  Library.  Al- 
though some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  renew  our 
subscriptions  to  scientific  reviews  or  to  procure 
those  American  technical  books  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  us  and  which  we  need  in  our  scientific 
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work.  This  same  situation  also  prevails  in  other 
branches.  The  interruption  of  cultural  contacts 
with  other  countries  will  have  serious  effects  on  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  this  country  and  this 
situation  is  becoming  more  serious  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  Were  it  not  for  the  American 
Library,  our  isolation  would  have  been  complete. 
The  American  generosity  in  opening  this  Library 
has  greatly  alleviated  one  of  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quencies  of  the  war." 

Refusing  to  pull  down  an  Iron  Curtain  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United  States  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  stimulating  private  exchange-of- 
persons  programs,  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
its  standards  for  assurance  of  safeguards  against 
subversive  activities.  Government-supported  ex- 
changes, however,  will  not  be  initiated  before  funds 
are  provided  nor  before  the  other  Governments 
evidence  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  helpful  and 
friendly  spirit  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  Although 
this  policy  had  been  in  effect  for  some  time  on 
informal  case-by-case  basis,  it  was  formally 
adopted  as  a  result  of  recommendations  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange  on  October  19, 1948.1  This  Com- 
mission urged  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary  that 
we  not  close  our  doors  to  all  contacts  with  those 
nations  whose  philosophy  disagrees  with  ours. 
The  report  maintained  that  for  the  United  States 
to  cut  off  contacts  with  totalitarian  nations 
through  fear  of  the  effects  of  such  contacts  on  our 
democratic  institutions  implies  weakness  in  our 
own  institutions. 

The  policies  and  activities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Educational  Exchange  Program  are  an 
arm  of  United  States  foreign  policy — one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  is  continually 
seeking  to  achieve  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, increased  material  well-being  for  its  own  and 
other  peoples,  and  the  extension  and  protection  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Vigorous  efforts  by  the  government  to  supple- 
ment private  activities  in  the  field  of  educational 
and  cultural  interchange  are  helping  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
The  promotion  of  international  understanding 
through  the  exchange  of  persons  and  ideas  is  one 
of  the  strongest  weapons  we  have  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  democratic  institutions  against  the 
subtle  attempts  by  totalitarian  states  to  under- 
mine human  liberty  and  freedom. 
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1,  E/1235/Add. 

2,  E/1235/ Add. 
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Italian  Colonies 

John  Foster  Dulles,  U.S.  Representative,  initi- 
ated the  debate  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Se- 
curity), consisting  of  58  members,  on  the  disposal 
of  Italy's  prewar  colonies  in  Africa.  His  specific 
suggestions  were  that  eastern  Eritrea  be  ceded  to 
Ethiopia;  that  Italy  be  invited  to  administer 
Italian  Somaliland  under  a  trusteeship;  and 
that  Cyrenaica,  which  is  in  eastern  Libya,  be 
placed  under  British  administration,  regardless  of 
whether  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  deal 
with  Libya  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  Mr.  Dulles  said 
that  Libya  should  be  placed  under  the  U.  N. 
trusteeship  system  with  primary  emphasis  on 
achieving  early  independence.  He  also  urged 
finding  a  separate  solution  for  western  Eritrea, 
which  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  peoples  to  its 
west. 

Mr.  Dulles  gave  two  principles  as  a  basis  for  his 
suggestions :  first,  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  paramount,  and  second,  that  regard 
should  be  had  for  international  peace  and  security. 

Prior  to  the  U.S.  statement,  Ethiopia  renewed 
her  bid  to  receive  two  of  the  colonies,  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland.  Italy  has  expressed  the  view 
that  she  should  be  granted  administration  over  all 
three. 

Approval  of  a  United  States  motion  per- 
mitted Italian  participation  in  the  Committee's 
discussion. 

Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 

After  a  lengthy  debate,  the  General  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  voted  on  April  7, 11  to  2, 
(U.S.S.R.  and  Poland),  to  include  in  the  General 
Assembly  agenda  a  combination  of  the  Bolivian- 
proposed  item  on  the  Mindszenty  case  and  the  Aus- 
tralian proposal  on  the  observance  of  fundamental 
freedoms  and  human  rights  in  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary.  The  United  States  had  proposed  com- 
bining these  two  items,  and  as  amended  by  Aus- 
tralia, the  item  reads :  "Having  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  and  of  the  peace  treaties, 
the  question  of  the  observance  in  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  questions  of  religious  and  civil 
liberties,  with  special  reference  to  recent  trials  of 
church  leaders." 

Palestine 

A  general  armistice  agreement  between  Israel 
and  Hashemite  Jordan  Kingdom  [Transjordan] 
was  signed  in  Rhodes  April  3  by  their  delegations 
after  33  days  of  negotiations.  Thus  all  of  Israel's 
immediate  neighbors  except  Syria  have  signed 
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armistice  documents  as  a  major  step  toward  a 
permanent  peace  settlement  in  Palestine. 

Discussions  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission with  representatives  of  six  Arab  states 
in  Beirut  on  implementation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  on  repatriation  of  refugees 
came  to  a  close  on  April  5.  Five  of  the  Arab 
states,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Transjordan,  approved  the  Commission's  sugges- 
tion to  continue  the  exchange  of  views  on  a  broader 
basis  with  all  governments  concerned  in  the  near 
future  at  some  neutral  place.  The  representative 
of  Iraq  declared  that  in  the  view  of  his  Govern- 
ment, there  would  be  no  useful  purpose  in  con- 
tinuing the  exchange  of  views  before  the  refugee 
problem  is  solved. 

Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

More  than  a  score  of  proposals,  aimed  at  help- 
ing women  everywhere  to  lead  a  fuller  and  happier 
life  on  the  basis  of  equality  with  men,  were  made 
at  the  third  session  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  proposed  measures  include  steps  to  secure 
voting  and  other  political  rights  for  women  the 
world  over,  to  remove  outdated,  conflicting  na- 
tionality laws  which  often  deprive  married  or 
divorced  women  of  their  nationality  and  even 
confound  the  citizenship  status  of  their  children, 
to  improve  educational  and  professional  facilities 
for  women  in  metropolitan  as  well  as  in  depend- 
ent areas,  and  to  give  increasing  recognition  to 
the  principle  that  women  doing  the  same  work 
as  men  should  be  paid  equal  wages. 

In  the  field  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  the 
resolution  decided  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Ii>o 
in  drawing  up  a  plan  to  secure  international  aboli- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  pay  of  women  workers 
and  to  grant  women  the  equal  technical  training 
and  access  to  jobs.  After  studying  numerous  re- 
ports showing  gross  discrimination  in  the  field 
of  education  in  many  countries,  the  Commission 
decided  to  request  the  Secretary-General  to  organ- 
ize  a   world-wide  study,   in  collaboration   with 

UNESCO. 

Indonesia 

Secretary  Acheson  in  his  talk  with  the  Nether- 
lands' Foreign  Minister,  Dirk  U.  Stikker,  reiter- 
ated the  hope  that  the  instructions  sent  from  the 
Security  Council  to  the  Commission  for  Indonesia 
on  March  23  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

This  March  23  resolution  called  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  Indonesia,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
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a  member,  to  assist  the  Dutch  and  Republican 
authorities  to  reach  agreement  on  three  points: 
(1)  restoration  of  the  republican  government  in 
its  capital,  now  occupied  by  the  Dutch;  (2)  dis- 
continuance of  Dutch  militarj'  action  and  of  re- 
publican guerrilla  operations;  and  (3)  the  time 
and  conditions  for  holding  a  subsequent  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  to  negotiate  a  final  settlement 
of  the  over-all  Indonesian  dispute. 

Mr.  Stikker,  who  was  in  Washington  to  partici- 
pate in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing,  after 
making  clear  that  the  suggestions  of  the  Security 
Council  have  been  accepted  by  the  Netherlands 
Government,  expressed  similar  desires  and  out- 
lined to  the  Secretary  the  paths  along  which  he 
believed  progress  could  be  achieved  most  effec- 
tively. 

Australia  and  India  have  asked  for  discussion 
of  the  Indonesian  situation  by  the  General  As- 
ssembly  at  this  session.  Though  the  Assembly  can- 
not make  any  recommendations  while  the  item 
is  on  the  Security  Council  agenda,  it  can  discuss 
the  question. 

Promotion  of  International  Cooperation  in 
Political  Field 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  on  April  7  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Interim  Committee  dealing  with  U.S.- 
Chinese proposal  for  creation  of  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  serve  on  commissions  of  inquiry  and  con- 
ciliation. There  was  strong  Soviet  opposition  and 
the  six  nations  forming  the  Slav  bloc  voted  against 
the  proposal.  This  recommendation,  together 
with  three  others  which  have  already  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  and  now 
await  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  represents 
specific  proposals  submitted  by  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans 

The  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans, 
on  which  the  United  States  is  represented,  has 
ordered  its  northern  Greek  border  observation 
teams  to  report  whether  aid  from  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, and  Yugoslavia  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has 
increased  within  recent  months.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  presented  new  complaints  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General as  evidence  of  increasing  aid  to 
guerrillas,  one  of  which  alleges  that  late  last  month 
a  guerrilla  brigade  of  some  800  men  entered  Al- 
bania, obtained  fresh  supplies,  and  then  slipped 
back  across  the  border  into  Greece. 


International  Refugee  Organization 

The  Iro's  General  Council  of  16  members  is  de- 
bating in  Geneva  whether  to  approve  an  extension 
of  one  year  of  the  Iro,  which  expires  July  1,  1950. 
Although  each  of  the  Council's  members  has  ex- 
pressed his  government's  views,  no  final  vote  has 
been  taken.  According  to  Director  General  Wil- 
liam Hallam  Tuck,  "It  has  been  my  impression 
that  there  has  been  in  a  broad  sense  a  general 
recognition — often  a  reluctant  recognition — of  the 
fact  that  some  functions  of  Iro  must  continue  be- 
yond the  original  target  date  for  termination." 
Mr.  Tuck  favors  a  year's  extension  for  resettlement 
work,  but  suggested  that  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  refugees  in  camps  cease  in  June  1950. 

World  Medical  Council  Planned 

A  conference  composed  of  representatives  from 
more  than  50  nongovernmental  health  agencies  be- 
gan April  1  at  Brussels  to  consider  creation  of  a 
permanent  council  to  coordinate  congresses  of 
medical  science  on  a  world-wide  basis.  This  con- 
ference is  being  held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Unesco  and  the  World  Health  Organization.  The 
permanent  council  would  strive  to  unify  the  work 
of  medical  congresses  and  other  agencies,  inter- 
nationally, in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  studies 
and  gathering.  World  scientific  groups  would 
have  a  central  bureau  of  information.  In  addi- 
tion, the  permanent  council  is  expected  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  scientific  works  of  con- 
gresses and  to  organize  courses  in  connection  with 
such  gatherings  for  the  benefit  of  physicians. 

Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug  has  announced 
the  names  of  119  outstanding  United  States  scien- 
tists and  experts  who  will  present  treatises  at  the 
U.N.  Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
and  Utilization  of  Resources  convening  August  17 
at  Lake  Success.  This  world  meeting  to  pool  the 
most  advanced  scientific  knowledge  of  resources  of 
all  nations  was  proposed  by  President  Truman  in 
September  1946.  The  conference  will  have  no 
policy-making  responsibilities,  since  the  experts 
will  represent  the  sciences  rather  than  govern- 
ments. During  the  three-week  conference,  experts 
will  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  on  the  tech- 
niques of  resources  conservation  and  use,  costs  and 
benefits,  and  tested  ways  of  setting  projects  into 
operation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Ninth  General  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures 

BY  DR.  EDWARD  U.  CONDON 

Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 


The  Ninth  General  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  held  at  Paris  and  Sevres  October  12-21, 
1948,  marked  the  revival  of  an  international  or- 
ganization which  was  established  by  treaty  in  1875 
and  which  has  held  regular  meetings  since  1889 
with  the  exception  of  interruptions  due  to  the  two 
World  Wars.  The  Eighth  General  Conference 
was  held  in  1933.  The  Ninth  General  Conference 
was  originally  scheduled  for  October  1939  but  was 
postponed  because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
had  to  consider  developments  which  had  taken 
place  over  a  period  of  15  years. 

Thirty-three  countries  now  belong  to  the  inter- 
national organization.  Twenty-eight  of  these 
named  fifty-five  delegates  to  the  Ninth  General 
Conference.  The  United  States  delegates  were  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon,  Director  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Crittenden, 
Associate  Director. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, located  at  Sevres,  serves  both  as  a  laboratory 
and  as  a  secretariat  for  the  General  Conference  and 
for  the  permanent  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  Bureau  was  able  to 
continue  its  work  throughout  the  war  period,  al- 
though working  under  difficult  conditions.  The 
buildings  of  the  Bureau  suffered  some  damage 
from  aerial  bombardment,  but  the  "prototype" 
international  standards  of  length  and  mass,  the 
International  Meter  and  the  International  Kilo- 
gram, were  not  damaged  since  they  were  stored  in 
well-protected,  subterranean  chambers. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau is  the  periodic  comparison  of  national  stand- 
ards with  the  international  prototypes  stored  at 
Sevres.  At  the  Ninth  General  Conference  the 
Bureau  reported  measurements  on  a  few  national 
meters  and  on  a  considerable  number  of  national 
kilograms.  With  the  exception  of  two  kilograms 
which  were  known  to  have  been  used  a  great  deal, 
no  one  of  the  national  standards  supplied  for  com- 
parison showed  changes  from  its  original  value 
greater  than  the  possible  errors  of  measurement. 
For  example,  among  the  standards  compared  was 
the  kilogram  No.  20,  which  constitutes  the  basic 
standard  of  mass,  or  "weight,"  of  the  United 
States.  This  kilogram  was  compared  with  the  in- 
ternational standards  in  1937.    The  measurements 
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obtained  in  1948  differed  from  those  found  in  1937 
by  only  two  parts  in  a  thousand  million. 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  performance  of  the 
platinum-iridium  meter  bars  during  the  60  years 
since  they  were  distributed,  the  search  for  a  less 
arbitrary  standard  of  length  has  gone  on.  In 
particular  it  is  expected  that  eventually  the  wave 
length  of  some  spectral  line  might  be  used  as  such 
a  standard.  Reports  made  to  the  Conference  in- 
dicated very  definite  progress  in  this  direction. 
The  production  of  several  materials  consisting  of 
a  single  isotope  of  an  element  rather  than  a  mixture 
of  several  isotopes  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
lines  of  simple  structure  giving  sharp  patterns  in 
the  optical  instruments  by  which  measurements 
are  made.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  these  is 
the  green  line  of  mercury-198,  an  isotope  produced 
by  transmutation  of  gold  under  neutron  bombard- 
ment. While  not  specifically  mentioning  mer- 
cury-198, the  Conference  formally  recognized  the 
fact  that  spectral  lines  of  this  type  combine  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualities  required  to  constitute 
satisfactory  standards  of  length.  It  requested  the 
national  laboratories  and  the  International  Bureau 
to  continue  the  study  of  such  lines  with  the  expec- 
tation of  establishing  eventually  a  new  definition 
of  the  meter  based  upon  the  wave  length  of  a 
particular  line  emitted  under  specified  conditions. 

In  the  field  of  electrical  measurements  the  con- 
summation of  the  plan  approved  by  the  Eighth 
Conference,  in  1933,  to  redefine  the  units  so  as  to 
make  them  concordant  with  the  basic  mechanical 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  was  reported  to 
the  Conference-.  The  revised  values  of  electrical 
units  were  in  fact  introduced  into  use  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  in  accordance  with  action  taken  by 
the  International  Committee  on  Weights  and 
Measures.1  At  the  same  time  a  new  system  of 
photometric  units  was  introduced  replacing  the 
two  diverse  systems  which  had  been  in  use  previ- 
ously. The  Ninth  General  Conference  confirmed 
both  of  these  actions. 

The  most  important  new  technical  development 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference  was  the  adoption  of 
a  revised  text  describing  the  International  Tem- 
perature Scale.  This  scale,  extending  from  — 190° 
C.  to  temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  4000°  C, 

Announced  in  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular 
No.  C459. 
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has  been  in  use  since  1927.  The  changes  made 
are  largely  in  details  of  procedure  for  making 
measurements  in  various  parts  of  this  range.  The 
lower  limit  to  which  the  scale  is  to  apply  is  raised 
to  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen,  — 182.970°  C. ;  the 
upper  range  is  changed  somewhat  and  made  to 
extend  to  extremely  high  temperatures  by  adopt- 
ing improved  constants  and  a  better  expression  for 
the  relation  between  temperature  and  the  energy 
radiated  (Planck's  Law  instead  of  Wien's,  and 
1.438  cm-degrees  for  the  second  constant  of  radia- 
tion, instead  of  1.432).  Numerical  values  for 
temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000°  C.  are 
raised  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  because  the  melting 
point  of  silver  is  taken  as  960.8°  instead  of  960.5°. 
A  translation  of  the  complete  revised  text  is  being 
published  in  the  March  1949  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Research  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Incidentally,  as  a  result  of  discussion  of  the  two 
terms  "centigrade"  and  "centesimal,"  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  temperature  scale  used  in 
metric  countries  and  in  scientific  work  elsewhere, 
the  Conference  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
name  "celsius"  in  preference  to  either  of  the  two 
other  terms. 

The  International  Temperature  Scale  is  a  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  theoretical  thermodynamic 
scale,  which  has  commonly  been  defined  by  refer- 
ence to  two  fixed  points — the  freezing  point  and 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  Following  a  proposal 
of  the  International  Union  of  Physics,  the  Confer- 
ence recognized  the  possibility  of  defining  an  abso- 
lute thermodynamic  scale  of  temperature  by  fixing 
a  single  fundamental  point,  for  which  the  triple 
point  of  water  would  now  be  taken.  However,  to 
make  a  scale  so  defined  agree  with  the  Kelvin  scale 
now  in  use  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
precisely  the  numerical  value  for  that  fixed  point, 
and  on  this  numerical  value  the  Conference  could 
not  agree,  opinion  being  divided  between  273.16° 
and  273.17°  C. 

Another  point  on  which  there  was  much  discus- 
sion was  definition  of  units  of  heat.  The  joule 
was  unanimously  recommended  as  a  preferred 
unit,  but  some  workers  prefer  to  continue  the  use 
of  a  calorie,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  definition  of  any  single  unit 
bearing  this  name.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  workers  using  the  calorie 
should  furnish  all  the  information  necessary  to 
convert  their  results  into  joules. 


From  various  sources  the  Conference  received 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral international  system  of  practical  units. 
(These  recommendations  of  course  referred  to 
metric  units,  since  the  international  organization 
does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system  of  units.)  The  French  national  office  of 
weights  and  measures  presented  detailed  proposals 
regarding  such  a  general  system.  The  Conference 
instructed  the  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
opinions  in  scientific,  technical,  and  pedagogical 
circles  of  all  countries  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
a  single  system  of  units.  Inquiries  to  this  end  will 
be  transmitted  through  official  governmental 
agencies. 

Various  other  technical  questions  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference.  One  of  these  which 
may  be  of  general  interest  was  the  naming  of  large 
numbers.  In  many  countries  names  ending  in 
illion  are  applied  to  digits  in  groups  of  six  where- 
as in  other  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
such  names  are  applied  to  groups  of  three  digits. 
For  example,  in  the  United  States  a  thousand  mil- 
lion is  called  a  billion  and  a  thousand  billion  a 
trillion,  but  in  Great  Britain  a  "billion"  is  a  million 
million,  and  a  "trillion"  is  a  million  "billion."  In 
the  hope  of  reconciling  this  difference  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  a  recommendation  favoring  the  use 
of  six-digit  groups;  but,  since  the  United  States 
delegates  could  not  agree  to  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  resolution  as  adopted  proposed  the  use 
of  that  particular  system  in  European  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  problems  mentioned, 
the  Conference  had  also  to  deal  with  various  ad- 
ministrative matters  affecting  the  International 
Bureau.  For  example,  a  new  scale  of  contribu- 
tions to  be  paid  by  member  countries  was  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  basic  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Bureau  should  be  raised 
from  150,000  gold  francs  ($49,005)  to  175,000  gold 
francs  ($57,172.50)  as  soon  as  the  major  countries 
which  are  not  now  able  to  pay  their  dues  (Japan 
and  Germany)  resume  payments  .  The  amount  of 
the  contribution  paid  by  each  member  country 
depends  upon  its  population.  The  United  States, 
one  of  the  largest  countries,  pays  15  percent  of  the 
total.  Eventually,  therefore,  when  the  new  scale 
comes  into  effect,  the  regular  annual  dues  of  the 
United  States  will  become  26,250  gold  francs 
($8,575.88)  instead  of  22,500  gold  francs  ($7,- 
350.75). 
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Significance  of  New  International  Wheat  Agreement  to  U.S.  Wheat  Farmers 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  F.  BRANNAN 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  March  23] 

The  United  States  and  other  nations  have  just 
concluded  an  international  wheat  agreement 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

It  has  not  been  done  without  difficulty.  This 
agreement  has  been  concluded  only  through  a 
great  demonstration  of  international  cooperation. 

You  know  how  much  the  world  wheat  situa- 
tion has  changed  within  the  past  year.  The  se- 
vere shortage  that  prevailed  a  year  ago  has  been 
modified.  The  price  has  dropped  sharply.  These 
changes  weakened  our  hands  and  strengthened 
those  of  the  importers.  In  spite  of  that  change 
the  ceiling  price  in  this  agreement  is  only  20  cents 
a  bushel  lower  than  the  agreement  drawn  last 
year,  while  the  floor  price  for  the  next  four  years 
is  10  cents  higher  than  was  provided  by  the  1948 
agreement.  If  a  world  wheat  surplus  develops, 
that  increase  in  the  floor  will  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  U.S.  farmers. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  I  feel  that 
this  agreement  is  of  great  benefit  to  our  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  stabilize  our  foreign 
market  for  wheat.  Under  this  agreement  we  will 
have  a  guaranteed  market  for  167.5  million  bushels 
of  wheat  each  year.1  In  addition,  we  are  obliged 
to  supply  large  quantities  of  wheat  to  occupied 
areas  in  Germany  and  Japan.  Together,  those 
two  obligations  will  amount,  at  the  present  time, 
to  well  over  300  million  bushels  a  year.  That 
is  about  as  much  wheat  as  we  feel  we  could  guaran- 
tee to  deliver  annually  over  a  four-year  period. 
We  expect  some  years  to  have  more  wheat  for 
export  than  that.  But  considering  the  possibility 
of  unfavorable  weather,  we  would  not  want  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  much  more. 

Between  the  Wars  our  wheat  exports  dwindled 
to  next  to  nothing  while  wheat  stocks  in  this  coun- 
try rose  higher  and  higher  and  prices  fell  lower 
and  lower.  Our  normal  customers  were  raising 
more  and  more  wheat  themselves  even  though  it 
was  extremely  uneconomical  to  do  so.  That  was 
the  outcome  of  a  chain  of  events  which  I  don't 


have  to  recount  here.  But  our  farmers  don't  Want 
to  go  through  that  again.  They  are  able  to  raise 
wheat  efficiently  for  export,  and  they  want  to 
retain  a  reasonable  foreign  market.  Because  of 
the  acute  dollar  shortage  throughout  much  of  the 
world,  some  of  those  same  tendencies  toward  un- 
econmic  self-sufficiency  are  again  manifesting 
themselves.  By  assuring  those  countries  a  stable 
supply  we  believe  that  this  agreement  will  help 
stem  that  tide  and  protect  our  foreign  wheat 
market. 

Second,  this  agreement  will  complement  our 
domestic  wheat  program.  As  you  know,  in  our 
domestic  agricultural  program  we  are  attempting 
to  assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  to  our 
consumers,  at  the  same  time  making  sure  that  our 
farmers  are  not  penalized  for  producing  abun- 
dantly. This  is  the  aim  of  our  price-support  pro- 
gram. Yet  with  a  commodity  which  we  export  in 
large  quantities,  such  as  wheat,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  support  the  price  at  home  should  world  prices 
fall  to  very  low  levels.  This  agreement  puts  a 
floor  under  the  foreign  price  for  much  of  our  ex- 
port wheat.  To  the  extent  that  the  government 
finds  it  necessary  to  support  the  domestic  price  of 
wheat,  this  agreement  will  considerably  reduce 
the  cost  of  that  operation. 

My  third  and  last  point  is  that  this  agreement, 
if  put  into  operation,  will  set  a  pattern  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  solving  agricultural 
problems  which  can  be  carried  over  to  other  com- 
modities. We  have  proved  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  that  a  large  body  of  nations  can  agree  on 
solutions  to  complex  agricultural  problems.  This 
is  a  postwar  "first"  in  its  field.  We  have,  in  the 
case  of  this  commodity  at  least,  shown  that  inter- 
national cooperation  can  be  substituted  for  eco- 
nomic warfare. 


'Later,  on  March  23,  the  Brazilian  Government  re- 
quested an  increase  in  its  import  quota,  which  in  turn 
will  cause  a  slight  increase  in  the  aforesaid  published 
quota  for  the  United  States  export  market  above  the 
167.5  million  bushels  given. 


April  10,   1949 
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Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  Accused  of  Violating  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms 


[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

The  United  States  representatives  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Eumania  delivered  the  notes  given 
below  to  the  respective  Ministries  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  those  countries  on  Saturday,  April  2.  In 
these  notes  the  United  States  Government  charges 
the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  Govern- 
ments with  having  repeatedly  violated  their  obli- 
gations under  the  respective  peace  treaty  articles 
requiring  them  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  their 
jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
of  the  fundamental  freedoms.1 

At  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  does  not  maintain  direct  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  those  governments,  the  United  States 
representatives  simultaneously  gave  formal  notifi- 
cation to  the  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  Govern- 
ments that  the  Canadian  Government  associates 
itself  with  the  contents  of  the  respective  United 
States  notes.  The  United  States  representative 
in  Bulgaria,  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  United 
States  note,  stated  that,  while  Canada  is  not  a 
signatory  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Bulgaria  and 
accordingly  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  represen- 
tations on  the  basis  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  views  of 
the  Canadian  Government  in  this  matter  are 
identical  with  those  expressed  in  the  United 
States  note. 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  BULGARIAN  GOVERNMENT 

March  29,  1949 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Bulgaria  and,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  United  States  Government,  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Bulgaria,  and  to  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment's record  with  respect  to  fulfillment  of  its 
obligations  under  that  Article  to  protect  human 
rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms. 

Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

Bulgaria  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  persons  under  Bulgarian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  includ- 
ing freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication,  of  re- 
ligious worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public  meeting. 

Since  the  entry  into  force  on  September  15, 
1947  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  signatory  of  that 
instrument,  has  observed  closely  developments  in 
Bulgaria  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 

1  See  also  Bulletin  of  Mar.  27, 1949,  p.  391. 
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Bulgarian  Government  has  been  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Treaty.  The  United  States 
Government  attaches  particular  importance  to 
the  obligations,  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned 
Article,  which  require  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Bulgarian  jurisdic- 
tion the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms.  On  the  basis  of  its  ob- 
servations during  this  period,  the  United  States 
Government  concludes  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment, although  it  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  carry  out  its  commitments  in  good  faith,  has 
deliberately  and  systematically  denied  to  the  Bul- 
garian people,  by  means  of  privative  measures 
and  oppressive  acts,  the  exercise  of  the  very  rights 
and  freedoms  which  it  has  pledged  to  secure  to 
them  under  Article  2  of  the  Treaty.  The  disre- 
gard shown  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction, as  illustrated  below,  has  indeed  become 
so  notorious  as  to  evoke  the  condemnation  of  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

Through  the  exercise  of  police  power  the  Bul- 
garian Government  has  deprived  large  numbers 
of  its  citizens  of  their  basic  human  rights,  assured 
to  them  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  These  depri- 
vations have  been  manifested  by  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, systematic  perversion  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess, and  the  prolonged  detention  in  prisons  and 
camps,  without  public  trial,  of  persons  whose 
views  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  regime. 

Similarly,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  de- 
nied to  persons  living  under  its  jurisdiction,  as 
individuals  and  as  organized  groups  including 
democratic  political  parties,  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  political  opinion  and  of  public  meeting. 
It  has  dissolved  the  National  Agrarian  Union,  the 
Bulgarian  Socialist  Party  and  other  groups,  and 
has  imprisoned  many  of  their  leaders.  With  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  barely  in  effect  and  in  the  face 
of  world  opinion,  the  Bulgarian  Government  or- 
dered the  execution  of  Nikola  Petkov,  National 
Agrarian  Union  leader,  who  dared  to  express 
democratic  political  opinions  which  did  not  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Bulgarian  Government. 
Proceedings  were  instituted  against  those  deputies 
who  did  not  agree  with  its  policies,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  vestige  of  parliamentary  opposition 
now  remains,  an  illustration  of  the  effective  denial 
of  freedom  of  political  opinion  in  Bulgaria. 

By  restrictions  on  the  press  and  on  other  publi- 
cations, the  Bulgarian  Government  has  denied  to 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction  the  freedom  of  ex- 
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pression  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  By  laws,  administrative  acts,  and  the 
use  of  force  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  its 
officials,  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  made  it 
impossible  for  individual  citizens  openly  to  ex- 
press views  not  in  conformity  to  those  officially 
prescribed.  Freedom  of  the  press  does  not  exist  in 
Bulgaria. 

By  legislation,  by  the  acts  of  its  officials,  and  by 
"trials"  of  religious  leaders,  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  contravention  of  the  express 
provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  respect  of  free- 
dom of  worship.  Recent  measures  directed 
against  the  Protestant  denominations  in  Bulgaria, 
for  example,  are  clearly  incompatible  with  the 
Bulgarian  Government's  obligation  to  secure  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  to  all  persons  Under  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  bears  full  responsi- 
bility not  only  for  acts  committed  since  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  are  in 
contravention  of  Article  2,  but  also  for  its  failure 
to  redress  the  consequences  of  acts  committed  prior 
to  that  date  which  have  continued  to  prejudice 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms.  The  United  States  Government, 
mindful  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  has  drawn  attention  on  appropriate  oc- 
casions to  the  flagrant  conduct  of  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  in  this  regard.  The  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  failed  to  modify  its  conduct 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  finds 
that  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  repeatedly 
violated  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of  that  Treaty. 
In  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of 
Bulgaria  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Bulgarian 
jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  Treaty,  no  specious  argument  that  the  matters 
raised  in  the  present  note  are  purely  of  a  domestic 
character  can  be  accepted.  The  United  States 
Government,  accordingly,  calls  upon  the  Bulgar- 
ian Government  to  adopt  prompt  remedial  meas- 
ures in  respect  of  the  violations  referred  to  above 
and  requests  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  specify 
the  steps  which  it  is  prepared  to  take  in  imple- 
menting fully  the  terms  of  Article  2  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  HUNGARIAN  GOVERNMENT 

March  29,  191,9 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Hungary  and,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  United  States  Government,  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Hungary,  and  to  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment's record  with  respect  to  fulfillment  of  its 
obligations  under  that  Article  to  protect  human 
rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms. 

April  10,   1949 


Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

1.  Hungary  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication, 
of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
meeting. 

2.  Hungary  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
in  Hungary  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
application,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination  be- 
tween persons  of  Hungarian  nationality  on  the  ground 
of  their  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  ref- 
erence to  their  persons,  property,  business,  professional 
or  financial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or 
any  other  matter. 

Since  the  entry  into  force  on  September  15, 
1947  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  signatory  of  that 
instrument,  has  observed  closely  developments  in 
Hungary  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 
Hungarian  Government  has  been  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Treaty.  The  United  States 
Government  attaches  particular  importance  to  the 
obligations,  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned 
Article,  which  require  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  juris- 
diction the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms.  On  the  basis  of  its 
observations  during  this  period,  the  United  States 
Government  concludes  that  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, although  it  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
carry  out  its  commitments  in  good  faith,  has  de- 
liberately and  systematically  denied  to  the  Hun- 
garian people,  by  means  of  privative  measures 
and  oppressive  acts,  the  exercise  of  the  very  rights 
and  freedoms  which  it  has  pledged  to  secure  to 
them  under  Article  2  of  the  Treaty.  The  dis- 
regard shown  by  the  Hungarian  Government  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction, as  illustrated  below,  has  indeed  become 
so  notorious  as  to  evoke  the  condemnation  of  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

The  abridgment  of  rights  and  freedoms  begun 
by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  the  armistice 
period  has  continued  without  abatement  since  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Through 
arbitrary  exercise  of  police  power  and  perversion 
of  judicial  process,  the  Hungarian  Government 
and  its  agencies  have  violated  the  rights  of  citizens 
as  free  men  to  life  and  liberty.  Denial  of  free- 
dom of  political  opinion  is  complete  in  Hungary. 
Democratic  political  parties  which  held  substan- 
tial mandates  from  people  have  been  through  the 
Government's  initiative  successively  purged,  si- 
lenced in  Parliament,  fragmentized  and  dissolved. 
To  enforce  rigid  political  conformity  the  Hun- 
garian Government  and  the  Communist  Party 
which  controls  it  have  established  a  vast  and  insid- 
ious network  of  police  and  other  agents  who  ob- 
serve, report  on,  and  seek  to  control  the  private 
opinions,  associations,  and  activities  of  its  citizens. 

The  Hungarian  Government,-  despite  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  has  circumscribed 
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freedom  of  expression.  Freedom  of  press  and 
publication  does  not  exist.  Basic  decrees  pertain- 
ing to  the  press  are  restrictive  in  character  and  are 
so  interpreted  in  practice.  No  substantive  criti- 
cism of  the  Government  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  permitted.  Government  control  of  printing  es- 
tablishments and  of  the  distribution  of  newsprint 
has  been  exercised  to  deny  freedom  of  expression 
to  individuals  or  groups  whose  political  opinions 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Government. 
In  the  field  of  reporting,  absence  of  formal  cen- 
sorship has  not  obscured  the  record  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  excluding  or  expelling 
foreign  correspondents  who  have  written  des- 
patches critical  of  the  regime  or  in  intimidating 
local  correspondents  into  writing  only  what  is  ac- 
ceptable or  favorable  to  the  regime. 

Freedom  of  public  meeting  on  political  matters 
has  been  regularly  denied  to  all  except  Communist 
groups  and  their  collaborators.  In  the  case  of 
religious  meetings,  on  various  occasions  attendance 
at  such  gatherings  has  been  obstructed  and  the 
principals  subjected  to  harassment.  The  Hun- 
garian Government,  moreover,  has  pursued  policies 
detrimental  to  freedom  of  religious  worship.  It 
has  sought  by  coercive  measures  to  undermine  the 
influence  of  the  churches  and  of  religious  leaders 
and  to  restrict  their  legitimate  functions.  By 
arbitrary  and  unjustified  proceedings  against  re- 
ligious leaders  on  fabricated  grounds,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Lutheran 
Bishop  Ordass,  the  Hungarian  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  force  the  submission  of  independent 
church  leaders  and  to  bring  about  their  replace- 
ment with  collaborators  subservient  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  program.  Such  measures 
constitute  violations  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  Hungarian  Government  bears  full  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  acts  committed  since  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  are  in  con- 
travention of  Article  2,  but  also  for  its  failure  to 
redress  the  consequences  of  acts  committed  prior 
to  that  date  which  have  continued  to  prejudice  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  The  United  States  Government, 
mindful  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  had  drawn  attention  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions to  the  flagrant  conduct  of  the  Hungarian 
authorities  in  this  regard.  The  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  failed  to  modify  its  conduct 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
finds  that  the  Hungarian  Government  has  re- 
peatedly violated  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of 
that  Treaty.  In  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  the 
Government  of  Hungary  to  secure  to  all  persons 
under  Hungarian  jurisdiction,  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms  is 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  Treaty,  no  specious 
argument  that  the  matters  raised  in  the  present 
Note  are  purely  of  a  domestic  character  can  be  ac- 
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cepted.  The  United  States  Government,  accord- 
ingly, calls  upon  the  Hungarian  Government  to 
adopt  prompt  remedial  measures  in  respect  of  the 
violations  referred  to  above  and  requests  the  Hun- 
garian Government  to  specify  the  steps  which  it 
is  prepared  to  take  in  implementing  fully  the 
terms  of  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

U.S.  NOTE  TO  RUMANIAN  GOVERNMENT 

March  29, 191,9. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Rumania  and,  acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  United  States  Government,  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Rumania,  and  to  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment's record  with  respect  to  fulfillment  of  its 
obligations  under  that  Article  to  protect  human 
rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms. 

Article  3  of  Treaty  of  Peace  reads  as  follows : 

1.  Roumania  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  all  persons  under  Roumanian  jurisdiction,  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  pub- 
lication, of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of 
public  meeting. 

2.  Roumania  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
in  Roumania  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
application,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination 
between  persons  of  Roumanian  nationality  on  the  ground 
of  their  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  ref- 
erence to  their  persons,  property,  business,  profession  or 
financial  interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or  any 
other  matter. 

Since  the  entry  into  force  on  September  15, 
1947  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Rumania,  the 
United  States  Government,  as  a  signatory  of  that 
instrument,  has  observed  closely  developments  in 
Rumania  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 
Rumanian  Government  has  been  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gations under  the  Treaty.  The  United  States 
Government  attaches  particular  importance  to  the 
obligations,  set  forth  in  the  aforementioned 
Article,  which  require  the  Rumanian  Government 
to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Rumanian  juris- 
diction the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms.  On  the  basis  of  its  ob- 
servations during  this  period,  the  United  States 
Government  concludes  that  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment, although  it  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  carry  out  its  commitments  in  good  faith,  has 
deliberately  and  systematically  denied  to  the  Ru- 
manian people,  by  means  of  privative  measures 
and  oppressive  acts,  the  exercise  of  the  very  rights 
and  freedoms  which  it  has  pledged  to  secure  to 
them  under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty.  The  disre- 
gard shown  by  the  Rumanian  Government  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  persons  under  its  juris- 
diction, as  illustrated  below,  has  indeed  become 
so  notorious  as  to  evoke  the  condemnation  of  free 
peoples  everywhere. 

During  the  Armistice  period  the  Rumanian 
Government  took  or  countenanced  actions  which 
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progressively  deprived  persons  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  essential  rights  and  freedoms.  The 
Kumanian  Government  accelerated  these  depriva- 
tions after  it  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  on 
February  10,  1947,  and  in  June  and  August  1947, 
the  United  States  Government  warned  the  Ku- 
manian Government  concerning  such  actions  as 
being  prejudicial  to  the  fulfillment  of  provisions 
of  the  Treaty.  The  Rumanian  Government,  how- 
ever, took  no  corrective  measures.  This  process 
was  not  only  not  reversed  but  continued  without 
abatement  after  the  Treaty  came  into  force. 

In  violation  of  freedom  of  political  opinion, 
assured  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Rumanian 
Government  and  the  minority  Communist  Party 
which  controls  it  disrupted,  silenced  and  outlawed 
democratic  political  parties  and  deprived  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  their  liberty.  To  this  end,  the 
Rumanian  Government  employed  methods  of  in- 
timidation and  perversions  of  the  judicial  process. 
The  inequities  of  these  actions,  as  exemplified  by 
the  "trial"  and  condemnation  to  life  imprison- 
ment of  Iuliu  Maniu,  President  of  the  National 
Peasant  Party,  and  other  leaders  were  recited  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Legation's 
note  No.  61  of  February  2, 1948.  Moreover,  large 
numbers  of  Rumanian  citizens  have  been  seized 
and  held  for  long  periods  without  public  trial. 

By  laws,  decrees  and  administrative  measures 
as  well  as  by  extra-legal  acts  of  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Rumanian  Government  has 
stifled  all  expression  of  political  opinion  at  vari- 
ance with  its  own.  Freedom  of  press  and  publi- 
cation, guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  does 
not  exist  in  Rumania.  No  substantive  criticism 
of  the  Government  is  permitted.  The  Rumanian 
Government  has  taken  control  of  printing  estab- 
lishments and  has  suppressed  all  publications 
which  are  not  responsive  to  its  direction  or  which 
do  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Despite  the  express  provision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  only  Communist  and  Communist-approved 
organizations  are  able  in  practice  to  hold  public 
meetings.  In  view  of  the  threat  of  forcible  inter- 
vention and  reprisals  by  the  Government  or  by  the 
Communist  Party,  other  groups  have  not  at- 
tempted to  hold  such  meetings. 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  likewise 
abridged  freedom  of  religious  worship,  guaran- 
teed under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  by 
legislation  and  by  other  measures  which  effectively 
deny  such  freedom.  It  has  assumed  extensive  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  religion,  including  the 
application  of  political  tests,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  freedom  of  worship.  These  powers 
have  been  used  in  at  least  one  instance  to  destroy 
by  Government  decree  a  major  religious  body  and 
to  transfer  its  property  to  the  state. 

The  Rumanian  Government  bears  full  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  acts  committed  since  the 
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effective  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  are 
in  contravention  of  Article  3,  but  also  for  its  fail- 
ure to  redress  the  consequences  of  acts  committed 
prior  to  that  date  which  have  continued  to  preju- 
dice the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, mindful  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  has  drawn  attention  on  appro- 
priate occasions  to  the  flagrant  conduct  of  the 
Rumanian  authorities  in  this  regard.  The  Ru- 
manian Government,  however,  has  failed  to  modify 
its  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of 
tne  Treaty. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  finds 
that  the  Rumanian  Government  has  repeatedly 
violated  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  that  Treaty. 
In  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of 
Rumania  to  secure  to  all  persons  under  Rumanian 
jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and 
the  fundamental  freedoms  is  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  Treaty,  no  specious  argument  that  the 
matters  raised  in  the  present  note  are  purely  of  a 
domestic  character  can  be  accepted.  The  United 
States  Government,  accordingly,  calls  upon  the 
Rumanian  Government  to  adopt  prompt  remedial 
measures  in  respect  of  the  violations  referred  to 
above  and  requests  the  Rumanian  Government  to 
specify  the  steps  which  it  is  prepared  to  take  in 
implementing  fully  the  terms  of  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 


THE  CONGRESS 

U.S.  Extends  Invitation  for  1956  Olympic 
Games 1 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Association 
will  invite  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee to  hold  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  United 
States  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1956:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  joins  in  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Association  to  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  to  hold  the  1956  Olympic 
Games  in  the  United  States  at  Detroit,  Michigan ; 
and  expresses  the  hospitable  hope  that  the  United 
States  may  be  selected  as  the  site  for  this  great 
enterprise  in  international  good  will. 

Sec.    2.    The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee, 
Approved  March  23,  1949. 


1  Public  Law  22,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  Protest  Denial  of 
Religious  Freedom  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 


[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

Text  of  Petition 

March  28, 1949 

Sir  :  It  has  become  tragically  clear  to  the  world 
that  calculated  assaults  on  and  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  religion  are  now  practiced  in  various  na- 
tions as  matters  of  national  policy.  These  actions 
undermine  the  cornerstone  of  world  peace  which 
55  nations  laid  in  San  Francisco. 

There  the  peoples  of  those  nations  proclaimed 
"faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women"  and  undertook  to  "achieve  inter- 
national cooperation  ...  in  promoting  and  en- 
couraging respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion". 

Lest  these  solemn  covenants  with  the  peoples 
of  the  world  become  empty  phrases,  the  religious 
rights  thus  guaranteed  must,  in  deeds  as  well  as  in 
words,  be  protected.  Such  safeguards  the  United 
Nations  was  constituted  to  provide. 

In  furtherance  of  the  Charter's  provisions,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  De- 
cember, 1948,  by  vote  of  48  nations,  none  dissent- 
ing, proclaimed  a  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  which  provides  that  "everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and 
religion",  and  the  right  "in  public  or  private  to 
manifest  his  religion  or  beliefs  in  teaching,  prac- 
tices, worship  and  observance";  that  "everyone  is 
entitled  in  full  equality  to  a  fair  and  public  hear- 
ing by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  in 
the  determination  of  .  .  .  any  criminal  charge 
against  him". 

These  fundamental  rights,  we  submit,  have  been 
violated  in  recent  prosecutions  of  religious  leaders 
in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  An  issue  of  para- 
mount importance  therefore  confronts  the  United 
Nations,  which  both  it's  General  Assembly  and  its 
Economic  and  Social  Council  have  power  to 
examine. 

The  Charter  not  only  authorizes  but  directs  the 
General  Assembly  (Chap.  IV,  Art.  13)  to  "initiate 
studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the  pur- 


pose of  .  .  .  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all".  Like 
powers  are  granted  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Chap.  X,  Art.  62) .  The  Member  States 
of  the  United  Nations  (Chap.  IX,  Art.  55  and  56) 
"pledge  themselves"  to  promote  "universal  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all."  Chapter  I,  Article  2, 
Section  6  of  the  Charter  also  enacts  that  the  United 
Nations  "shall  ensure  that  states  which  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in  accordance 
with  these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security". 

Pursuant  to  these  and  other  mandates  of  the 
Charter,  treaties  were  made  on  February  10, 1947, 
by  twelve  of  the  victorious  Allies  including  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  U  S.  A.,  China  and 
France,  with  the  vanquished  governments  of  Bul- 
garia, Hungary  and  Roumania.  These  treaties 
declare  that  in  their  respective  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion each  of  these  states  "shall  take  all  measures  to 
secure  to  all  persons  .  .  .  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
including  freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  pub- 
lication, of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion 
and  of  public  meeting".  These  treaties  declare 
that  the  parties  thereto  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  disputes  arising  from  their 
violation. 

Pursuant  to  those  treaties,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  ample  jurisdiction  exists  for  in- 
quiry into  the  grave  violations  of  religious  rights 
which  have  lately  occurred.  The  authority  to 
conduct  such  inquiries  carries  with  it  a  commen- 
surate duty. 

Wherefore,  we  urge  that  our  Government  raise 
these  issues,  either  in  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
such  other  means  as  may  be  most  appropriate,  to 
the  end  that  recent  imprisonments,  trials  and  con- 
victions of  religious  leaders  by  the  Governments  of 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
prompt,  impartial,  public  examination. 

Very  respectfully, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
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[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  Human 
Rights  Committee,  the  National  Co-Chairman,  the 
President,  and  other  participants  of  the  Conference] 

Reply  of  Secretary  Acheson  to  the  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Human  Bights  Committee 

Sn?s :  The  Department  of  State  welcomes  your 
petition  of  March  29  protesting  against  the  denial 
of  religious  freedom  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

We  Americans  know  the  importance  of  freedom 
of  religion.  Our  country  was  settled  very  largely 
by  individuals  who  fled  intolerance  to  find  free- 
dom to  worship  their  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience.  In  the  United  States  they 
established  a  haven  of  individual  freedoms  which 
we,  their  inheritors,  enjoy  in  full  measure  today. 

With  other  nations  which  share  our  belief  in 
individual  liberty,  we  are  now  seeking  to  promote 
fundamental  human  rights  through  the  United 
Nations  and  other  means.  What  appears  to  be  a 
brutal  threat  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience 
and  religion  has  been  developed  by  the  authori- 
tarian regimes  which  control  Eastern  European 
peoples.  A  Godless  Inquisition  has  apparently 
been  set  in  operation  to  abolish,  through  thought 
police,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  follow  any 
kind  of  religious  belief. 

The  United  States  will  join  with  like-minded 
nations  in  focusing  world  attention  on  this 
tyranny  through  appropriate  means. 

To  the  best  of  our  national  ability,  your  petition 
will  be  answered. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dean  G.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State 


ECA  Anniversary 

Voice  of  America  Broadcast 

[Released  to  the  press  April  1] 

The  Voice  of  America  will  commemorate  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration with  a  series  of  special  broadcasts  to 
the  world  this  week  end. 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs,  said  the  special  broadcasts  are 
designed  to  give  overseas  listeners  a  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  true  aims  of  the  European 
Recovery  Programs  and  the  accomplishments  that 
have  been  made  under  it. 

The  commemoration  will  be  climaxed  with  a 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  on  Sunday  of  a  30- 
minute  documentary  entitled  "The  Marshall 
Plan."  Paul  Hoffman,  Eca  Administrator; 
Christian  Christiansen,  editor  of  Verdensgang,  of 
Oslo ;  A.  P.  Wadsworth,  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  Raymond  Aron,  editor  of  Figaro, 
of  Paris,  will  participate  in  the  program. 

Another  special  broadcast  Sunday  will  be  a 
radio  forum,  "One  Year  of  Eca,"  during  which 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  of  the  New  York  Times 
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and  Quincy  Howe  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  will  be  interviewed. 

During  the  week  leading  up  to  the  Eca  anni- 
versary, the  Voice  of  America  has  broadcast  state- 
ments by  a  number  of  officials  and  private  citizens 
of  nations  cooperating  in  the  recovery  program. 

Participants  include :  Erik  Brof oss,  Norwegian 
Minister  of  Commerce ;  J.  O.  Krag,  Danish  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce;  Sean  McBride,  Irish  Minister 
of  External  Affairs;  Maurice  Petsche,  French 
Minister  of  Finance;  Moens  de  Fernig,  Belgian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Trade;  Stephan  Stephano- 
poulos,  Greek  Minister  of  Coordination;  P. 
Makris,  Secretary  General  of  the  Greek  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  Dr.  Peter  Krauland,  Austrian 
Minister  for  Economic  Planning ;  Tage  Erlander, 
Swedish  Prime  Minister;  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Robert 
Marjolin  of  France,  Secretary  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

Eca  officials  who  made  special  talks  for  over- 
seas broadcast  included  T.  K.  Finletter,  Chief  of 
the  Eca  Mission  to  the  United  Kingdom;  J.  D. 
Zellerbach,  Chief  of  the  Eca  Mission  to  Italy ;  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  Eca  Ambassador;  John  Nu- 
veen,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Eca  Mission  to  Greece ;  and 
David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Chief  of  the  Eca  Mission  to 
France.  Other  anniversary  statements  include 
those  by  William  Green,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  Vera  Micheles  Dean 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Additional  statements  are  being  recorded  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Eca  anniversary  broadcasts. 

Message  to  the  President  From  Prime  Minister  Attlee 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  2] 

A  year  has  now  gone  by  since  you  signed  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  and  gave  us  hope 
and  help  when  most  we  needed  it.  In  the  short 
space  of  these  twelve  months,  nineteen  free  na- 
tions and  territories,  joining  together  in  the  organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
have  embarked  on  a  co-operative  effort  which  is 
without  precedent  in  times  of  peace.  As  a  result, 
during  the  last  year  the  whole  economic  scene  in 
Western  Europe  has  been  transformed  to  a  degree 
which  must  astonish  all  of  us  when  we  recall  the 
uncertainties  and  perils  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding years. 

That  this  progress  towards  full  recovery  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  accomplished,  is  due  to 
the  generosity  and  far-sightedness  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States.  Without 
their  help  the  achievements  of  the  past  year  would 
not  have  been  possible  nor  would  Europe  now 
have  the  confidence  to  go  forward  to  grapple  the 
great  tasks  which  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled.  On 
this  happy  anniversary,  so  pregnant  for  the  peace 
of  civilization,  we  send  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  our  heartfelt  thanks. 
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Selecting  Our  Future  Citizens 


BY  HERVE  J.  L'HEUREUX  « 
Chief,  Visa  Division 


There  are  two  basic  theories  or  fundamental  sys- 
tems for  the  control  of  immigration  into  any  coun- 
try. One  is  that  no  alien  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  national  territory  of  a  country  unless 
there  is  some  specific  provision  of  the  law  of  the 
country  concerned  which  authorizes  the  admission 
of  the  individual  alien  or  the  particular  class  of 
aliens  to  which  he  belongs.  In  other  words,  under 
this  theory  the  national  law  of  the  particular  coun- 
try bars  all  aliens  from  admission  into  the  national 
territory  except  in  such  cases  or  classes  of  cases 
as  the  law  may  specifically  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens. 

The  other  basic  concept  of  immigration  control 
is  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  all  aliens  may 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  national  terri- 
tory of  a  country,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  unless  there  is  some 
particular  provision  in  the  national  law  which 
specifically  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  an  alien 
in  an  individual  case,  according  to  the  excluded 
class  of  aliens  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  the 
fundamental  concept  of  immigration  control 
which  is  followed  by  the  United  States,  although 
most  countries  of  the  world  follow  the  first  basic 
principle  I  have  mentioned. 

You  can  appreciate  the  reason  why  our  immigra- 
tion laws  are  based  upon  the  second  theoretical 
concept.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  our  historical 
development  as  a  nation  of  immigrant  people.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  history  we  welcomed  and 
encouraged  all  immigrants  who  wanted  to  come 
here.  We  needed  manpower  to  develop  the  vast 
wilderness  which  has  become  what  we  know  today 
as  the  United  States  of  America.  We  were  looking 
for  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  start  a  new 
life  in  this  new  world  of  rugged  individualism  and 
collective  opportunity — men  and  women  who  loved 
human  freedom  and  who  cherished  political  and 
religious  liberty.  We  wanted  immigrants  who 
would  leave  their  old-world  problems  and  contro- 
versies behind  them  and  come  here  to  establish 
upon  the  continent  of  North  America  a  new  nation 
of  people  from  many  lands — a  new  nation  based 
upon  new  political  and  economic  concepts  of  na- 
tional life.     That  we  have  succeeded  so  well  is  in 

1  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  National 
Council  of  Naturalization  and  Citizenship,  New  York  City, 
on  Mar.  25,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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itself  a  tribute  to  the  sturdy  character  of  our  early 
immigrants. 

We  want  to  keep  the  doors  open  for  worthy  im- 
migrants and  yet  preserve  our  heritage.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  our  favorable  position  in  the  world 
frittered  away  by  a  lackadaisical  immigration 
policy  which  would  permit  a  vast  influx  of  people 
from  other  countries  of  the  world  who  would 
create  insurmountable  problems  for  those  who  are 
already  here. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  and  far-reaching  achieve- 
ment in  the  fields  of  science  and  invention.  In 
these  modern  days  of  global-freight  aircraft,  ra- 
dio, radar,  television,  and  other  electronic  as  well 
as  mass-production  developments,  not  to  mention 
atomic  energy,  we  are  living  in  a  much  smaller 
world.  It  is  also  a  more  highly  developed  civili- 
zation from  many  points  of  view.  There  is,  there- 
fore, sound  basis  for  a  new  concept  of  immigration 
control.  We  need  to  have  a  more  selective  immi- 
gration policy  in  the  interests  of  our  own  people, 
and  yet  we  would  not  close  the  door  to  immigrants 
who,  for  their  own  benefit  alone,  may  desire  to 
come  to  this  country. 

In  a  more  technical  sense,  it  has  been  our  prac- 
tice in  past  years  to  follow  the  "first-come-first- 
served"  rule  in  granting  the  privilege  of  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States.  This  was  necessary 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  imposed  numerical 
as  well  as  qualitative  restrictions  upon  the  entry 
of  immigrants  into  this  country.  In  other  words, 
when  you  have  more  applicants  for  permission  to 
enter  than  there  are  seats  in  the  hall,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  people  to  line  up  at  the  entrance.  Those 
first  in  line  may  be  admitted,  but  the  hall  may  be 
filled  before  the  last  person  in  line  is  reached. 

In  enacting  our  quota  immigration  laws,  Con- 
gress has  provided  that  we  may  take  certain  immi- 
grants out  of  line  and  move  them  ahead  of  others. 
This  we  call  granting  a  preference.  But  Congress 
has  stipulated  precisely  in  the  law  the  classes 
which  may  be  granted  such  a  preference  over 
others,  whom  we  call  nonpreference  immigrants. 
We  are  therefore  precluded  from  taking  other  per- 
sons out  of  their  normal  order  and,  in  effect,  grant- 
ing to  them  an  unathorized  preference,  or  a 
preference  not  provided  by  law. 

The  only  occupational  preference  authorized  by 
law  is  for  aliens  having  skill  in  agriculture  above 
that  of  an  ordinary  farm  laborer,  but  the  law  pro- 
vides that  this  shall  not  apply  to  applicants  who 
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are  chargeable  to  quotas  of  less  than  300  annually, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  quotas  smaller  than  300 
annually  that  preference  may  mean  the  difference 
between  coming  to  the  United  States  or  not  being 
able  to  come  at  all,  because  of  the  heavy  demand 
for  visas  on  the  part  of  aliens  who  are  the  close 
relatives  of  citizens  or  residents  and  who  are  en- 
titled to  preference  as  such  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

Our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  work  of  controlling  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  primarily  at  the  foreign  source, 
through  the  visa  or  double-check  system  shows  that 
there  is  sound  basis  for  an  amendment  of  the  law 
which  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
Qeld  of  selective  immigration.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  tell  American  industrial,  commercial, 
and  scientific  institutions  and  firms  that  they  may 
not  bring  to  the  United  States  as  immigrants  out 
of  the  regular  turn  on  a  quota  waiting  list,  a  highly 
skilled  and  greatly  needed  technician  or  scientist. 
In  some  such  cases  it  may  be  many  years  before 
the  aliens  they  may  desire  to  bring  to  this  country 
can  be  reached  on  the  waiting  list. 

This  situation,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  that  would 
justify  early  remedial  legislation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  for  his  own  sake  an  immigrant 
who  wants  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  important  American 
interests  involved  to  fill  an  urgent  need,  which  in 
turn  will  provide  for  greater  activity  and  expan- 
sion of  our  business  and  industry  and  provide  more 
and  greater  employment  for  our  citizens  and  resi- 
dents. In  other  words,  a  sovereign  nation  should 
have  the  power  to  select  and  bring  immigrants 
into  its  territory  whenever  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so,  instead  of  filling  up  the  quotas  year 
in  and  year  out  with  immigrants  who,  for  their 
own  sakes,  desire  to  enter,  regardless  of  whether 
they  may  be  able  to  make  any  appreciable  contri- 
bution to  the  national  welfare. 


Nonimmigrant  Passport  Visa  Fee  Arrangement 
With  France 

[  Released  to  the  press  March  30  ] 

Effective  April  1,  1949,  American  citizens  in 
possession  of  valid  American  passports  may  enter 
Metropolitan  France  and  the  following  French 
territories  without  French  visas  for  a  temporary 
period  of  stay  provided  they  comply  with  other 
laws  and  regulations  of  Metropolitan  France  and 
of  such  territories  concerning  the  entry,  residence, 
and  employment  or  occupation  of  foreigners  or 
travelers:  Metropolitan  France,  Andorra,  Al- 
geria, Morocco,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Guiana, 
Reunion,  Tunisia. 

Statutory  and  other  restrictions  preclude  the 
United  Sates  from  granting  identical  concessions, 
but  French  nationals  resident  in  Metropolitan 
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France  and  the  above-mentioned  territories  who 
are  in  possession  of  valid  French  passports  and 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  visas  with  which  to 
apply  for  admission  into  the  United  Sates  as  bona 
■fide  nonimmigrants  will  be  granted,  effective  April 
1,  1949,  gratis  passport  visas,  and  in  cases  of 

?ualified  temporary  visitors,  visas  may  be  valid 
or  24  months  provided  the  passports  of  the  bearers 
remain  valid  for  that  period  of  time.  All  other 
nonimmigrant  passport  visas  granted  French  na- 
tionals resident  in  Metropolitan  France  and  in  the 
above-mentioned  territories  will  have  a  maximum 
period  of  validity  of  12  months  provided  the  pass- 
ports of  the  bearers  remain  valid  for  that  period 
of  time. 

French  citizens  resident  outside  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  above-mentioned  French  terri- 
tories and  who  are  eligible  to  receive  American 
visas,  may  be  granted  nonimmigrant  passport 
visas  valid  for  a  maximum  period  of  12  months  at 
prescribed  visa  fees. 

American  citizens  entering  French  territories 
other  than  those  above-mentioned  are  subject  to 
French  visa  requirements  and  visa  fees. 

This  arrangement  will  be  put  into  effect  outside 
Metropolitan  France,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  for  French  citizens  residing  in  the 
specified  territories  but  temporarily  absent  there- 
from and  who  are  proceeding  to  the  United  States 
as  nonimmigrants,  as  soon  as  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  are  notified. 


Atlantic  Pact  Countries  Take  Note  of  Soviet 
Views  of  the  Treaty 

Statement  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 

[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  countries  assem- 
bled here  in  Washington  for  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  have  taken  note  of  the  views  of 
the  Soviet  Government  made  public  by  that  Gov- 
ernment on  March  31, 1949. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  note  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Government  on  March  31 
are  identical  in  their  misinterpretation  of  the 
nature  and  intent  of  this  association  with  those 
published  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  in  January, 
before  the  text  of  the  pact  was  even  in  existence. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
Government  on  this  subject  do  not  arise  from  an 
examination  of  the  character  and  text  of  the  North 
Atlantic  pact  but  from  other  considerations. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  itself  is  the  best  answer 
to  such  misrepresentations  and  allegations.  The 
text  makes  clear  the  completely  defensive  nature 
of  this  pact,  its  conformity  with  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  pact  is  not  directed  against 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  but  only  against 
armed  aggression. 
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Voice  of  America  Broadcasts  Atlantic  Pact 
Ceremonies 

The  largest  concentration  of  short-wave  radio 
facilities  ever  assembled  for  a  single  program  will 
be  used  to  broadcast  to  the  world  the  address  of 
President  Truman,  the  12  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
the  other  ceremonies  of  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  security  pact  in  Washington  on  Monday 
(April  4  at  2 :  45  to  5  :  00  p.  m.,  e.  s.  t.) 

The  Voice  of  America,  originating  the  broad- 
casts in  the  Departmental  Auditorium,  where  the 
signing  takes  place,  will  be  joined  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Net- 
work, to  bring  the  signing  ceremonies  to  a  world- 
wide audience  and  in  the  major  languages  of  the 
world — 43  in  all. 

People  of  the  Eastern  European  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Eussia,  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
ceremony  either  in  English  as  it  actually  takes 
place,  or  to  listen  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
event  and  the  summary  translations  of  the  speeches 
in  their  own  languages. 

This  double  coverage  to  Iron  Curtain  areas,  in 
which  government  censorship  might  otherwise 
keep  accurate  news  of  the  event  from  the  people, 
will  be  provided  through  additional  relays  put  into 
service  for  this  purpose,  and  the  regular  language 
programs  beamed  to  Russia  and  her  satellites  by 
both  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  BBC.  These 
facilities  will  include  the  four  powerful  transmit- 
ters of  the  American  relay  base  in  Munich  in  addi- 
tion to  the  BBC  relays  for  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Voice  and  BBC  will  have  a  team  of  com- 
mentators near  the  signing  table  to  give  the  con- 
tinuing description  of  the  event.  All  of  the  com- 
mentary originating  during  the  ceremony  will  be 
in  English,  with  the  translations  being  made  by 
the  language  experts  in  the  New  York  studios  of 
the  Voice.  Immediately  after  the  signing,  a  VOA 
French  commentator  will  give  a  complete  resume 
of  the  event  at  the  Washington  studios  of  the  Voice 
for  direct  broadcast  to  Europe. 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcast  will  begin  at 
2 :  45  p.  m.,  Monday  with  a  background  commen- 
tary on  the  pact.  At  3:00  p.  m.,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Company,  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Net- 
work will  join  the  network  just  before  the 
speeches  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  begin  on  the 
stage. 

The  entire  ceremony  consisting  of  speeches  by 
Secretary  Acheson  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
address  by  President  Truman,  and  the  signing 
ceremonies  will  go  over  the  air  simultaneously  to 
Europe,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 


After  the  ceremonies  are  over,  the  Voice  of 
America  will  rebroadcast  a  half -hour  summarized 
version  to  Latin  America  and  to  the  Far  East. 

During  the  24  hours  following  the  ceremonies, 
summaries  of  the  event  will  be  broadcast  on  all 
regular  Voice  of  America  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  broadcasting  of  the  ceremony, 
the  texts  of  all  speeches  and  news  stories  of  the 
event  will  be  sent  to  U.S.  Embassies  and  Legations 
abroad  and  made  available  to  the  press  in  foreign 
countries.  Photographic  exhibits  of  the  signing 
will  also  be  sent  out. 


Foreign  Ministers  Approve  Atlantic  Treaty 

Communique 

[Released  to  the  press  April  2] 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  met  on  April  2  and  formally  ap- 
proved the  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to 
be  signed  on  April  4. 

Preliminary  consideration  was  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  council  to  be  established  under  article 
9  of  the  treaty.  It  was  agreed  that  the  council 
should  be  composed  of  Foreign  Ministers  or  other 
representatives  of  governments.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  council  should  meet  immediately  after  the 
treaty  goes  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  defense  committee. 


Mutual  Problems  Discussed  With  Netherlands 

Joint    Statement    by    Secretary    Acheson    and 
Foreign  Minister  Stikker  of  the  Netherlands 

[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

Mr.  Stikker,  in  his  talk  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  went  over  several  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Netherlands  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  pact  and  Western  European  questions. 
He  also  discussed  fully  and  frankly  the  Indonesian 
situation.  In  this  connection,  the  Secretary  in- 
dicated to  him  the  strong  hope  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  the  instructions  sent  from  the 
Security  Council  to  the  Commission  for  Indonesia 
on  March  23  might  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  Secretary  expressed  full  con- 
fidence that  both  parties  would  enter  into  pre- 
liminary negotiations  called  for  by  the  Security 
Council  action  promptly  and  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Stikker,  after  making  clear  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Security  Council  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Netherlands  Government,  expressed  similar 
desires  and  outlined  to  the  Secretary  the  paths 
along  which  he  believed  progress  could  be  achieved 
most  effectively  and  expeditiously. 
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U.S.  and  U.K.  Discuss  Germany  and  Greece 

Joint    Statement    by    Secretary    Acheson    and 
Foreign  Secretary  Benin 

[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

The  Secretary  of  State  reviewed  with  Mr.  Bevin 
a  number  of  European  questions  of  common  con- 
cern. In  particular,  they  gave  general  considera- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Western  Germany  and  ex- 
changed views  on  the  situation  in  Greece.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Bevin  met  in  order  to 
have  a  general  exchange  of  views  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  no  decisions  were  taken  at  the  meeting. 

Definition  of  Term  "German  Ethnic  Origin" 

[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

The  Department  of  State  has  formulated  the 
following  definition  of  the  term  "German  ethnic 
origin"  for  the  guidance  of  American  consular  of- 
ficers in  Germany  and  Austria  in  implementation 
of  section  12  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948: 

In  order  to  qualify  for  an  immigration  visa  under  the 
"German  ethnic  origin"  portions  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian quotas  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  each  ap- 
plicant to  establish  that  he  is  not  subject  to  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  under  any  provision  of  the  im- 
migration laws  and  to  establish  the  following  qualifica- 
tions as  a  person  of  "German  ethnic  origin"  as  intended  by 
Congress  in  enacting  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  June  25,  1948 : 

1.  That  he  was  bom  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia.  The  statute  specifically 
requires  this  as  an  element  of  classification. 

2.  That  he  resided  in  any  part  of  Germany  or  Austria 
on  June  25,  1948,  when  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  became 
effective.     This  is  also  a  specific  statutory  requirement. 

3.  That  he  does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization.  The  statute  classi- 
fies as  displaced  persons  certain  aliens  who  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
and  provides  a  special  procedure  for  dealing  with  them 
as  "eligible  displaced  persons". 

4.  (a)  That  he  is  a  German  expellee,  or  the  accom- 
panying wife  or  minor  child  of  a  German  expellee,  pur- 
suant to  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  August  1,  1945,  from 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  or  Hungary,  or  (b)  that  he  is  a 
a  refugee,  or  the  accompanying  wife  or  minor  child  of  a 
refugee  from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
or  Yugoslavia. 

5.  That  he  is  characteristically  Germanic,  a  status  which 
is  to  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  com- 
bination of  factors,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  par- 
ticular one  of  which  will  not,  in  itself,  be  considered  as 
conclusive,  but  any  combination  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  providing  satisfactory  evidence  of  German 
ethnic  origin : 

(a)  Antecedents  emigrated  from  Germany. 

(b)  Use  of  any  of  the  German  dialects  as  the  common 
language  of  the  home  or  for  social  communications. 

(c)  Resided  in  the  country  of  birth  in  an  area  popu- 
lated predominantly  by  persons  of  Germanic  origin  or 
stock  who  have  retained  German  social  characteristics 
and  group  homogeneity  as  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rounding population. 

(d)  Evidences  common  attributes  or  social  characteris- 
tics of  the  Germanic  group  in  which  he  resided  in  the 
country  of  his  birth,  such  as  educational  institutions  at- 
tended, church  affiliation,  social  and  political  associations 
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and  affiliations,  name,  business  or  commercial  practices 
and  associations,  and  secondary  languages  or  dialects. 

6.  Any  person  who  fails  to  qualify  under  1  or  2  is 
statutorily  ineligible  to  receive  an  immigration  visa  under 
the  "German  ethnic  origin"  clause  in  section  12  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act,  but  such  person  may  apply  in  the 
usual  manner  for  an  appropriate  immigration  visa  under 
the  quota  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  at  such  time  as 
his  turn  is  reached  on  the  waiting  list,  and  his  priority 
on  such  waiting  list  shall  be  determined  as  of  the  date 
of  his  registration  for  an  immigration  visa  under  the 
"German  ethnic  origin"  program. 

7.  In  the  case  of  any  applicant  who  qualifies  under  1 
and  2,  but  who  fails  to  qualify  under  3,  4,  or  5,  action 
should  be  suspended  and  a  full  report  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  for  an  advisory  opinion  con- 
cerning the  alien's  proper  classification. 

Persons  in  Germany  and  Austria  who  were  born 
in  one  of  the  five  countries  mentioned  in  the  above 
definition  may  submit  to  the  American  consular 
office  at  which  they  are  registered  appropriate  evi- 
dence to  establish  that  they  are  classifiable  as 
persons  of  German  ethnic  origin.  Such  evidence 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  State. 

American  Soldiers  Convicted  in  Czechoslovakia 
on  Charges  of  Espionage 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

The  United  States  Government  views  with 
grave  concern  the  conviction  on  March  26  of  two 
American  soldiers,  George  R.  Jones  and  Clarence 
R.  Hill,  to  ten  to  twelve  years  at  hard  labor,  re- 
spectively, on  charges  of  espionage  after  deten- 
tion since  December  10,  1948,  without  access  to 
our  Embassy  and  without  due  regard  for  the 
normal  rights  and  safeguards  to  which  an  ac- 
cused should  be  entitled  insofar  as  this  Govern- 
ment is  aware.  The  conviction  was  suddenly 
announced  on  March  29  without  prior  notification 
to  our  Embassy  in  Praha  that  the  men  had  been 
brought  to  trial.  Earlier  background  informa- 
tion on  this  case  was  made  available  to  the  press 
in  the  Department's  announcement  of  February 
18,  1949,  and  in  subsequent  reports  from  our  Em- 
bassy in  Praha.1 

This  Government  fully  supports  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Praha  in  pro- 
testing the  procedure  of  the  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities in  this  matter.  The  Czechoslovak  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  has  stated  that  a  note 
is  being  addressed  to  the  Embassy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  further  promised  that  arrangements 
would  be  made  next  week  for  our  Embassy  to 
interview  them. 

Before  determining  what  further  measures 
may  be  taken  in  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
American  citizens  involved,  the  Department  of 
State  will  await  the  Czechoslovak  official  com- 
munication in  this  matter  and  the  results  of  the 
interviews  with  the  prisoners  by  our  representa- 
tives in  Praha. 


1  Butxetin  of  Feb.  27, 1949,  p.  266. 
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Influence  of  Inter- American  Relations  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


BY  PAUL  C.  DANIELS1 
Director  for  American  Republic  Affairs 


You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  its  good 
neighbors  in  the  other  American  republics.  These 
relations  are  of  long  standing.  There  have  been 
ups  and  downs,  to  be  sure,  but  the  outstanding 
feature  through  many  decades  has  been  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  nations  to  get  along 
together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

At  the  root  of  this  historic  cooperation  is  the 
factor  of  geography,  which  binds  us  together. 
Deeper  still  is  the  strong  psychological  factor  of 
love  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  the  aspirations  of 
democracy  which  we  share.  Nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  like  our  own  country,  obtained  their 
freedom  by  fighting  for  it.  They  have  carefully 
guarded  their  hard- won  independence  ever  since. 

The  ability  of  the  American  republics  to  get 
along  together  has  never  stood  out  in  sharper 
relief  than  it  does  today.  Not  only  does  it  stand 
out  by  contrast  with  conflicts  elsewhere,  but  it 
serves  as  a  powerful  beacon  to  guide  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  look  upon  the  evolution  of  Pan- Ameri- 
canism as  the  source  and  the  proving  ground  of 
some  of  the  major  programs  of  the  United  States 
foreign  policy  of  today.  A  brief  look  into  the 
background  and  some  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  political,  technical,  and  economic  phases  of 
our  cooperation  with  the  other  American  nations 
will  illustrate  this  point. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  President  Monroe,  the 
American  Kepublics.  This,  in  turn,  became  the 
cooperation  among  themselves  for  the  protection 
of  their  individual  and  collective  freedom.  This 
need,  of  course,  has  its  basis  in  the  community  of 
interests  of  the  Americas. 

This  community  of  interests,  through  the  years, 
became  more  widely  recognized..  It  found  its  first 
expression  in  organized  form  in  1890  with  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  This,  in  turn,  became  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  1910.  There  followed  a 
step-by-step  development,  entirely  healthy  and 
logical  in  character,  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  at  the  Bogota 
conference  of  1948.  The  Pan  American  Union, 
today,  is  the  permanent  general  secretariat  of  that 
organization. 

While   political   and   economic  considerations 

1  Ad  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison,  on  Mar.  30,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 
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were  in  the  process  of  development,  there  was  a 
similar  evolution  of  the  concept  of  mutual  aid  for 
security.  Beginning  with  the  principle  of  con- 
sultation in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  peace,  this 
mutual  concern  developed  into  the  doctrine  of  "all 
for  one  and  one  for  all."  At  Habana  in  1940,  the 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  concept  that  an 
attack  on  an  American  state  by  a  non- American 
state  would  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  all  be- 
came generally  accepted.  This  was  reaffirmed  in 
1945,  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  there  would 
be  general  consultation  to  decide  on  counter 
measures,  including  the  use  of  armed  force. 

Thus,  there  emerged  an  entirely  new  principle 
in  international  cooperation.  The  thought,  to  be 
sure,  was  not  of  itself  a  new  one,  but  in  its  applica- 
tion to  international  treaties  and  commitments,  it 
was  a  fundamental  innovation.  Today,  as  we 
know,  it  is  having  a  tremendous  influence  in  world 
affairs. 

These  and  other  important  concepts  found  their 
practical  application  in  the  treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  signed  in  1947.  The  treaty  embodies  the 
principle  of  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all"  should 
an  attack  occur  within  the  geographic  limits  en- 
compassing the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  goes 
still  further  than  that.  It  extends  the  obligation 
of  the  adherents  to  consult  for  collective  action 
when  an  attack  anywhere  in  the  world  threatens 
the  security  of  America.  This  is  a  realistic  recog- 
nition that  Western-Hemisphere  security  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  security  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  although  the  Mexico 
City  conference  preceded  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference on  the  United  Nations,  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec provided  that  any  treaty  which  might  grow 
out  of  it  should  be  consistent  with  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. This  reflects  the  basic  faith  of  the  Americas 
in  the  concept  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  para- 
mount authority  for  the  preservation  of  world 
peace.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  all  of 
the  American  republics  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  United  Nations. 

Then,  when  the  U.N.  Charter  was  being  evolved, 
in  San  Francisco,  the  United  States  together  with 
the  other  American  republics  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  regional  security  arrangements.  Sub- 
sequent developments  have  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  this  proposal.  The  American  republics  had 
behind  them  the  experience  of  nearly  60  years  of 
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collective  action  for  their  mutual  welfare.  Th<$J 
had  demonstrated  the  complete  feasibility  ot  such 
action  By  their  foresight  at  San  Francisco,  they 
placed  the  benefit  of  this  successful  experience  at 
the  disposal  of  the  world.  It  is  this  experience 
which  has  guided  us  in  our  policy  of  strengthening 
freedom-loving  nations  against  aggression,  in 
order  that  they  may  attain  economic  security. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  is  the  latest  applica- 
tion of  our  policv  of  helping  democratic  nations 
protect  themselves  against  aggression.  You  have 
had  occasion  to  familiarize  yourselves  with  its  pro- 
visions since  it  was  published  a  few  days  ago. 
The  basic  structure  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact, 
you  will  note,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Rio 
treaty.  The  pact,  like  the  Rio  treaty,  contains 
provisions  for  consultation  for  collective  action  as 
well  as  for  unified  common  defense,  should  an 
armed  attack  be  made  on  any  one  or  more  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Both  are  regional  arrange- 
ments, with  both  pursuing  the  same  goal  m  their 
respective  areas.  . 

Only  recently  we  saw  the  effectiveness  ot  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  treaty  positively  demonstrated. 
Since  I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  like  to  review  them  in  some  detail. 
Eight  days  after  the  treaty  became  effective,  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  permanent  executive  agency  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, received  from  Costa  Rica  a  request  that  the 
treaty  be  invoked  against  Nicaragua.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing coincidence  that  Costa  Rica  should  be  the  first 
to  call  the  treaty  into  operation,  since  it  was  Costa 
Rica's  ratification,  deposited  on  the  third  of  last 
December,  that  made  the  treaty  a  binding  instru- 
ment. 

Costa  Rica  charged  that  it  had  been  invaded  by 
forces  organized  within  Nicaragua  and  contended 
that  this  constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace  within 
the  meaning  of  article  6  of  the  Rio  treaty. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  12th  of  December, 
the  Council  met  but  found  it  had  insufficient  in- 
formation on  which  to  invoke  the  pact  and  thereby 
to  establish  far-reaching  precedents.  Under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Ambassador  Corominas  of 
Argentina,  the  Council  requested  by  telegram 
more  information  from  the  governments  con- 
cerned and  from  other  American  governments  as 
well.  On  December  14, 48  hours  later,  it  met  again 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  information  that  had  been 
supplied,  the  treaty  was  invoked  and  the  Council 
set  itself  up  as  the  provisional  organ  of  consulta- 
tion, pending  the  convocation  of  a  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers. 

A  five-member  commission  was  named  on  De- 
cember 15  and  left  the  following  day  by  special 
airplane  for  San  Jose  and  Managua  to  investigate 
on  the  spot.  Appointed  to  this  group  were  the 
Ambassadors  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Colombia, 
and  myself  as  representative  of  the  United  States. 
The  commission  was  able  to  carry  out  its  instruc- 
tions in  an  atmosphere  of  willing  cooperation  of 
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the  two  nations  involved  in  the  dispute.  The  job 
was  done  expeditiously  and  the  commission  re- 
turned to  Washington  on  December  23  to  report 
its  findings.  ,  „..  „ 

On  the  24th,  the  Council  met  again  and  alter 
hearing  the  Commission's  report  agreed  on  a  reso- 
lution which  called  on  both  parties  to  cease  all 
hostile  acts  and  urged  them  to  come  to  an  ami- 
cable agreement.  This  was  accomplished  without 
the  Council  having  to  call  a  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  for  consultation  on  further  action,  ne- 
gotiations went  on  between  the  two  countries, 
while  at  the  same  time  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion was  observed  by  a  military  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
a  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  signed  a  friendship  pact  which  not 
only  ended  the  entire  incident  peacefully,  but  also 
constitutes  an  added  guarantee  of  tranquility  for 
years  to  come.  .  , 

I  have  given  you  this  quick  review  of  these  de- 
velopments in  order  to  impress  upon  you  the  speed 
with  which  this  Rio  treaty  mechanism  worked. 
The  Rio  treaty  merits  special  mention  because 
it  proves  that  a  group  of  representatives  of  many 
countries,  animated  by  good  will,  is  able  to  move 
with  speed  and  decisiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
thoroughness  and  justice  were  not  sacrificed  tor 
the  sake  of  speed.  The  Council  took  great  care 
to  obtain  reliable  information  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  take  intelligent,  well-founded  decisions. 
Solid  precedents  were  set  on  which  to  base  future 
procedure  and  decisions. 

Other  tried  and  proved  features  of  United 
States  relations  with  Latin  America  are  being 
elaborated  and  extended  in  our  current  interna- 
tional programs.  You  will  recall  that  President 
Truman  at  his  inauguration  called  for  a  bold  new 
program  for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific 
advances  and  industrial  progress  available  tor 
the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas."  This  program  is,  indeed,  both  new  and 
bold  if  only  by  virtue  of  the  vast  scope  it  em- 
braces. In  its  principal  elements,  however,  its 
prototype  may  be  found  in  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific programs  of  cooperation,  which  we  have  been 
conducting  with  Latin  America  for  many  years. 

The  experience  we  have  gained  in  the  last  10 
years  of  coordinated  effort  in  this  field  will  prove 
to  be  of  untold  value  in  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  new  "Point-4"  program.  Indeed,  m 
its  early  phases,  this  program  will  consist  largely 
of  a  continuation  and  extension  of  our  work  in 
this  field  with  the  other  American  republics.  As 
it  takes  shape,  it  will  undoubtedly  rely  heavily 
on  the  wealth  of  experience  and  know-how  that 
we  already  possess.  . 

Let  me  review,  for  a  moment,  some  ot  the  basic 
considerations  that  have  been  guiding  our  tech- 
nical cooperation  efforts.  First  of  all,  we  enter 
into  projects  only  at  the  request  of  the  individual 
governments  and  when  we  are  convinced  that  a 
project  is  desirable  for  its  effects  on  national  and 
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international  welfare.  There  must  also  be  real 
evidence  that  the  other  government  is  eager  to 
pursue  the  project  to  a  successful  finish.  Our 
cooperation  is  intended  to  help  the  other  countries 
to  help  themselves.  Their  self-help  is  expressed 
in  different  ways:  by  dollar  reimbursements  or 
advance  of  funds  for  services  rendered;  by  pro- 
viding land,  buildings,  and  other  facilities  and 
equipment  within  the  foreign  country ;  by  making 
available  the  best  qualified  nationals  of  the  re- 
cipient country  or  other  countries  to  work  with 
American  technicians ;  by  providing  maintenance 
personnel;  and,  in  other  constructive  ways. 

The  important  thing  that  has  stood  out  in  some 
of  these  ventures  is  that  as  the  programs  became 
larger  and  more  effective,  a  correspondingly  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  costs  was  borne  by  the  other 
governments  and  less  and  less  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  outset  most  of  the  programs  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs  were  almost 
wholly  financed  by  the  United  States.  Today,  the 
United  States  contributions  to  those  same  pro- 
grams are  down  to  below  10  percent  in  one  in- 
stance and  in  every  case  below  50  percent.  The 
cooperative  approach  to  these  projects  has  al- 
ready served  as  a  pattern  for  comparable  activities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  undoubtedly  will 
provide  valuable  experience  in  further  develop- 
ment of  the  President's  program. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  technical  and 
scientific  programs  is  that  they  are  flexible.  Not 
only  do  they  vary  in  form  and  method  from 
country  to  country,  but  they  are  actually  spon- 
sored and  carried  out  by  many  different  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  the  United  States  Government  cooper- 
ates with  other  governments  through  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation.  This  committee  coordinates 
the  technical  operations  abroad  of  some  25  bu- 
reaus with  10  Federal  departments.  The  Govern- 
ment also  participates  in  constructive  cooperative 
programs  through  such  inter- American  agencies 
as  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Other 
operations  have  long  been  conducted  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, to  name  but  two. 

A  considerable  amount  of  technical  assistance, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  related  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  private  business  enterprises.  Priv- 
ate investments  through  contracts  with  foreign 
governments  or  with  private  foreign  firms  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  American  technology. 
American  business  firms  not  only  furnish  detailed 
technical  information  with  the  capital  goods  they 
send  abroad,  but  they  frequently  send  along  tech- 
nicians to  supervise  installations  and  operations 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  train  local  national  per- 
sonnel. In  addition  many  firms  bring  personnel 
to  this  country  for  intensive  training  in  their 
plants  and  laboratories.  There  are,  also,  many 
private  engineering  consultant  firms  engaged  in 
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making  available  to  the  Latin  Americans  our  tech- 
nical know-how  and  services. 

This  sort  of  private  enterprise  is  welcomed 
wholeheartedly  by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Department  attempts  to  encourage  private  agen- 
cies to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  to  supplement 
the  limited  government-sponsored  programs.  It 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  role  of  private 
activities  in  contributing  to  our  common  objectives 
of  economic  and  social  advancement.  In  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  past  errors,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  "dollar  diplomacy,"  we  expect  that  American 
citizens  and  enterprises  will  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

The  specific  projects,  both  official  and  private, 
now  being  carried  on  in  Latin  America,  are  far 
too  numerous  to  enumerate  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
they  have  dealt  with  public  health,  education,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  aviation,  geologic  investiga- 
tions, and  many  other  subjects. 

Economic  cooperation  with  Latin  America  has 
long  since  gone  beyond  the  basic  and  essential 
considerations  of  trade  for  private  gain.  It  has 
taken  the  shape  of  sincere  attempts  to  develop  and 
bolster  the  economies  of  the  respective  countries 
for  the  betterment  of  all  concerned.  This  is  a 
lofty  goal;  it  is  difficult  to  realize.  Nevertheless 
it  is  constantly  before  us.  It  is  a  basic  objective 
sought  in  the  technical  and  scientific  cooperation 
programs  I  have  mentioned.  We  also  seek  that 
goal  through  other  means. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  discussion  of  all  the  various 
factors  and  conditions  which  enter  into  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  the  Americas.  What  we  are 
seeking  is  a  healthy  economy,  based  on  the  fullest 
possible  development,  increased  trade,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people,  with 
its  obvious  influence  on  political  stability. 

At  Rio,  when  the  politico-military  cooperative 
agreement  was  reached,  it  was  proposed  that 
similar  cooperation  be  sought  in  the  economic 
field.  This  would  be  a  continuation  of  other  long 
standing  cooperative  efforts  and  would  put  them 
on  a  well-defined  and  firmer  basis.  The  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  prepared 
a  basic  draft  to  be  considered  at  the  Bogota  con- 
ference. The  basic  draft  was  formalized  at  Bo- 
gota as  an  agreement  among  the  states  "to  cooper- 
ate individually  and  collectively  and  with  other 
nations  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  facilitating 
access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade,  products,  and 
means  of  production,  including  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advances,  that  are  needed  for  their  industrial 
and  general  economic  development." 

The  economic  agreement  of  Bogota  is  important 
because  it  sets  forth  a  detailed  set  of  principles  for 
economic  cooperation  and  development.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  it  through  to  ratification 
because  of  numerous  reservations  that  were  made 
at  Bogota.  However,  we  are  now  exerting  every 
effort  to  reduce  these  reservations,  in  order  to 
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make  the  document  comprehensible  when  it  is 
presented  for  ratification.  To  this  end  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  in  having  it  referred  to 
he  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
irtiich  is  now  attempting  to  eliminate  duplications 
uid  consolidate  the  others  into  a  draft  protocol 
form.  According  to  present  plans,  it  will  be  re- 
studied  at  the  economic  conference  which  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  the  latter  part  ot 

this  year.  .  **!.-. 

Meanwhile,  various  economic  programs  ot  the 
United  States  are  contributing  to  the  alleviation 
of  the  economic  difficulties  of  Latin  America. 
These  are  fully  in  keeping  with  our  history  ot 
cooperation,  as  well  as  with  the  objectives  ot  the 
Bogota  agreement.  _ 

Moreover,  the  great  economic  momentum  wnicn 
has  gathered  in  this  country  under  our  system  ot 
individual  enterprise  could  easily  expand  into 
Latin  America  to  an  extent  never  before  visualized. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  business  and  private 
capital  which  could  be  poured  into  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  us.  The  economic  and  social  bet- 
terment in  those  countries  that  would  derive  from 
this  capital  is  almost  boundless.  The  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  this  development  are  not 
insurmountable.  Guaranties  against  expropria- 
tion and  other  hazards  would  open  the  way  to 
thousands  of  prospective  investors  bringing  m  a 
short  time  results  that  it  will  otherwise  require  a 
great  span  of  years  to  accomplish.  _ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  conditions  in  Europe 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  last  war  were  so 
severe  that  we  have  had  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
upon  them.  The  war,  as  you  know,  left  the  econ- 
omy of  Europe  in  virtual  chaos.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  recovery  would  be  possible  without  outside 
assistance  and  we  were  the  only  nation  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  the  European  countries  get  back  on 

It  has  been  our  confident  hope  and  belief  that 
the  urgent  assistance  we  are  now  providing  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  Latin  America.  This  effect  will  be 
felt  in  the  availability  in  Europe  of  materials  and 
capital  goods  that  are  needed  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  other  American  republics.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  serve  to  restore  to  their  former 
extent  and  even  to  widen  traditional  European 
markets  for  Latin  American  exports. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  benefits  are  the 
solution  to  the  economic  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Far  from  it.  We,  in  this  country,  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  existence  of  those  problems.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  while  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  political  cooperation  we  can  give  to  Latin 
America  at  the  present  time,  and  while  we  have 


an  abundance  of  technical  and  scientific  skill  to 
export,  we  cannot  stretch  the  burden  on  our  tax- 
pavers  or  the  limited  resources  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  fill  all  of  the  world's  needs  at  once. 
We  must  be  guided,  primarily,  by  considerations 
of  security  and  our  own  available  resources. 

From  the  security  aspect  alone,  the  logic  ot  the 
great  effort  we  are  placing  on  the  recovery  ot  the 
European  democracies  is  readily  apparent  Secu- 
rity and  a  sound  economy  go  hand  m  hand. 

Naturally,  European  recovery  will  have  effects 
that  20  well  beyond  the  limited  spheres  ot  Europe, 
or  of  the  United  States.  The  American  com- 
munity of  interests  will  be  served  at  the  same  time, 
since,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  security  ot 
one  country  is  the  security  of  all,  and  Western 
Hemisphere  security  is  dependent  upon  world 

security.  ,      ,  » 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  the  degree  ot  co- 
operation between  ourselves  and  our  immediate 
neighbors.  We  will  continue  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty and  juridical  equality  of  all  the  American 
nations.  We  will  continue  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
inter-American  commitments  of  nonintervention 
in  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  those  coun- 
tries. We  will  continue  to  give  tangible  evidence 
of  our  good  neighborliness  and  of  our  faith  in  the 
Americas.  Our  history,  our  traditions,  and  our 
international  goals  stand  as  guarantees  to  that 
effect.  These  same  objectives  represent,  1  am 
confident,  the  deep  conviction  of  every  individual 
American  citizen. 

U.S.-Mexican  International  Convention  for 
Tuna  Investigation  Sent  to  the  Senate 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  convention  between  the  United  btates  ot 
America  and  Mexico  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Commission  for  the  Scientific  In- 
vestigation of  Tuna,  signed  at  Mexico  City  Jan- 
uary 25,  1949.  n  .         ,  .     a 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  ben- 
ate  the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  this  convention.1 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  has  my  com- 
plete and  wholehearted  approval  and  I  recom- 
mend the  convention  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Harrt  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 

March  23,  19$. 

1  Documents  not  here  printed. 
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Report  to  the  Congress  by  Advisory  Commission  on  Information 


[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

Congress  was  advised  by  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  on  March  30 
that  the  growing  importance  of  our  international 
information  program  as  a  tool  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  requires  an  immediate  and  broad  ex- 
pansion of  the  world-wide  information  program, 
including  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America,  now 
being  conducted  by  the  State  Department. 

The  Commission,  created  by  Congress  last  year 
under  Public  Law  402,  is  made  up  of : 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Chairman 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Acting  Chairman 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman,  the  General  Electric  Company 

Mark  A.  May,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Rela- 
tions, Yale  University 

Justin  Miller,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters 

Mr.  Canham  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ethridge,  who  is 
serving  on  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Palestine. 

While  the  present  information  program  was 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  effective  "as  far  as 
it  goes,"  its  operations  now  were  described  as  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  inter- 
national responsibilities.  The  report  held  that 
the  budgetary  recommendations  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  program  in 
1950  provide  a  "bare  minimum"  for  continuing  the 
beginning  that  has  been  made.1 

"While  it  is  important  to  spend  well  rather  than 
merely  to  spend  a  lot,"  the  Commission's  report 
said,  "the  vital  need  for  broadening  this  program 
as  speedily  and  effectively  as  possible  calls  for  a 
much  larger  expenditure." 

"Indeed,"  the  Commission  said,  "a  realistic  ap- 
proach requires  that  we  provide  a  budget  better 
balanced  between  the  three-pronged  program  of 
military,  economic,  and  information  policy.  A 
budget  which  contemplates  $15,000,000,000  for 
military,  $5,000,000,000  for  economic,  and  only 
$36,000,000  for  information  and  educational 
services,  does  not  provide  an  effective  tool  for 
cleaning  out  the  Augean  stables  of  international 
confusion  and  misunderstanding." 

"It  is  in  the  information  field",  the  Commission 
said,  "that  we  meet  the  rival  forces  head  on.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  places  by  all  odds  its 
heaviest  reliance  on  'propaganda',  spending  enor- 
mous sums  and  using  its  best  and  most  imaginative 
brains.  Other  governments  are  acutely  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  information  programs  and 
are  spending  more  in  proportion  to  their  capacities 


'The  report  will  be  printed  as  Department  of  State 
publication  3485. 
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than  is  the  United  States  in  telling  its  story 
abroad." 

The  Commission's  recommendations  were  based 
not  only  upon  its  study  of  the  program  here,  but 
also  Upon  a  survey  in  the  field  made  by  Mr.  May 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  which  took  him  into 
ten  European  countries  early  this  year. 

Based  on  Mr.  May's  report  and  on  extensive 
additional  information  from  the  field,  the  Com- 
mission reported  that  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Voice  of  America  is  getting  through  not  only  to  the 
people  who  have  access  to  radio  sets  but  also  to 
many  more  by  word  of  mouth. 

"The  Voice  is  heard,  and  it  is  effective,"  the  re- 
port said.  "It  is  effective  partly  because  it  tells 
the  people  the  truth  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  outside  and  in  their  own  countries ;  partly 
because  it  counteracts  Russian  propaganda; 
mainly  and  fundamentally  because  it  brings  hope 
and  encouragement." 

The  Commission  estimated  that  the  Voice  has 
an  audience  of  a  million  people  in  Poland ;  that  it 
may  be  reaching  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  people 
in  Czechoslovakia ;  that  it  is  by  far  our  most  impor- 
tant medium  in  bringing  the  message  of  America 
to  the  peoples  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania, and  that  it  is  reaching  "millions  of  Rus- 
sians today." 

In  the  free  countries  of  Europe,  the  information 
program  is  steadily  gaining  in  effectiveness  among 
leadership  groups,  but  information  about  the 
United  States  is  not  yet  effectively  reaching 
farmers,  industrial  workers,  owners  of  small 
businesses,  etc. 

The  Commission  particularly  urged  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  channels  of 
information  about  America  to  the  peoples  of 
Middle  East  and  South  Asian  countries. 

This  problem  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  high 
rate  of  illiteracy  among  the  peoples  of  some  of 
these  countries,  and  the  vigor  with  which  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine  is  trying  to  win  them 
over  to  Communism. 

To  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the  problem,  the 
Commission  pointed  out  that  for  almost  two  years, 
one  information  officer  in  Calcutta  has  been  trying 
to  present  American  news  to  60  local  newspapers 
and  maintain  a  United  State  Information  Service 
operation  in  a  region  of  83  million  people. 

The  program  was  described  as  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  implementing  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  the  Far  East,  with  printed  materials  and  posters 
playing  the  most  important  role,  motion  pictures 
next,  and  libraries,  film  strips,  and  radio  broad- 
casting adding  their  parts  to  the  total  program. 

Calling  attention  to  the  permanent  importance 
of  Latin  America  as  co-members  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  area,  the  Commission  said  that  the 
United  States  Information  Service  in  that  field 
must  be  a  well-rounded  and  constant  effort. 
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"The  urgent  and  critical  problem  in  Latin 
Lmerica,"  the  report  said,  "is  to  counteract  the  po- 
ent  attraction  which  Communism  has  for  the 
mderprivileged,  particularly  the  semiliterate  la- 
,or  groups— the  petroleum  workers  of  Venezuela 
he  industrial  workers  and  miners  of  Chile,  and 
he  laborers,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  ot 
Mexico.  Leaders  who  are  backed  by  local  l^arty 
.rganizations  and  the  whole  Soviet  propaganda 
nachine  untiringly  urge  Communist  doctrine  upon 
hese  masses  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  present 
Communist  'line'  in  Latin  America  is  to  turn  their 
■very  natural  aspiration,  their  every  legitimate 
midge,  against  the  United  States  as  the  op- 
pressor of  their  class  and  their  nation. 

"The  maximum  efficiency  of  the  USIS  opera- 
ion  in  Latin  America,  within  its  present  author- 
ized level,  cannot  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
in  bringing  about  an  understanding  of  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  to  the  150,000,000  people  of 
the  twenty  Latin  Eepublics."  . 

The  Commission  placed  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  which  private  agencies, 
groups,  and  individuals  can  play  in  disseminat- 
ing information  about  the  United  States  abroad 
and  noted  that  dollar  limitations  abroad  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  adequate  amounts  of  Ameri- 
can reading  matter  despite  the  great  demand  for  it. 
"In  this  connection,"  the  report  said,  "the  Com- 
mission is  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
saw  fit  to  make  available  to  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  ten  million  dollars  (almost 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  Public  Law  402)  to  stimulate  the 
dissemination  of  private  media  (through  currency- 
exchange  aid)  in  the  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  the  European  Kecovery  Act. 

"It  is  suggested  that  the  dissemination  of  Amer- 
ican private  media  abroad  is  primarily  and  essen- 
tially an  informational  activity  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  Public  Law  402.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  responsibility  and  funds  for  this 
activity  should  be  placed  with  the  Department  of 
State  which  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  Public  Law  402,  and  that  the  activity  should 
not  be  limited  to  countries  receiving  aid  under 
the  European  Recovery  Act." 

The  Commission  found,  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
May's  report,  that  the  Voice  of  America's  opera- 
tions should  be  improved  by  increasing  the  physi- 
cal facilities  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  signal ; 
by  increasing  the  number  of  broadcasts  and  by 
improving  the  attractiveness  of  the  programs. 
It  recommended  expansion  of  mobile  unit  facili- 
ties to  take  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  and  other 
visual  materials  to  the  less  literate  populations  of 
foreign  countries  and  to  those  who  have  no  access 
to  radio. 

The  program  to  Russia,  with  respect  both  to 
the  Voice  of  America  programs  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  magazine  Amerika,  the  Commission  re- 
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ported,  is  achieving  an  invaluable  result  in  that 
both  the  broadcasts  and  the  magazine  are  di- 
minishing the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  internal 
propaganda.  . 

"Without  these  media,"  the  report  said,  our 
battle  would  not  be  a  contest,  even  a  losing  one. 
We  would  lose  out  entirely  and  only  too  quickly. 

The  Commission  presented  the  following  con- 
clusions in  its  report : 

(1)  Events  in  the  past  year  have  made  a  United 
States  Government  information  program  more 
important  than  ever.  The  Commission  feels  that 
every  opportunity  for  expansion  should  be  em- 
braced immediately.  _ 

(2)  To  make  the  program  effective  at  home,  the 
most  important  step  is  to  close  the  gap  in  policy 
between  other  parts  of  the  Department  and  the 
information  area.  . 

(3)  The  budgetary  recommendations  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Congress  for  this  program 
for  1950  are  a  bare  minimum  for  continuing  the 
beginning  which  has  been  made. 

(4)  To  improve  the  effectiveness  of  information 
by  radio  we  should  increase  its  physical  facilities 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  signal  and  provide  more 
medium-wave  relay  bases ;  increase  the  number  of 
broadcasts;  improve  the  attractiveness  of  Ameri- 
can programs ;  and  increase  the  number  of  radio 
officers  in  countries  that  have  large  national  net- 
works. Wherever  possible  we  should  endeavor  to 
buy  time  on  local  radio  stations. 

(5)  Visual  materials  (motion  pictures,  displays, 
and  exhibits)  should  be  carried  to  the  small  towns, 
villages,  and  rural  areas,  and  this  can  be  done  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  with  mobile  units. 

(6)  There  is  a  great  need  for  more  motion  pic- 
tures of  a  documentary  and  informational  charac- 
ter, and  the  procurement  of  language  adaptation 
of  films  should  be  rapidly  and  substantially  in- 
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(7)  Funds  for  travel  and  entertainment  are 
very  limited,  and  an  increase  in  these  funds  may 
very  well  be  one  of  the  best  investments  that  could 
be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  do  a  good  informa- 
tion job  without  doing  at  the  same  time  a  good 
public-relations  job. 

(8)  In  a  few  key  cities  of  the  world  we  do  not 
have  a  wireless  monitoring  service.  Such  a  serv- 
ice should  be  established  for  reception  of  the  Wire- 
less Bulletin,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Bulletin  be  translated  into  the  languages  of  the 
various  countries. 

(9)  There  is  a  great  need  for  additional  re- 
gional offices  and  branch  libraries  to  be  established 
outside  the  capital  cities. 

(10)  The  dissemination  of  American  private 
media  abroad  is  primarily  and  essentially  an  in- 
formational activity  and  the  responsibility  and 
funds  for  this  activity  should  be  placed  with  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  activities  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  countries  receiving  aid  under 
the  European  Recovery  Act. 
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Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Finland 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
29  the  signature  in  Helsinki  of  an  air-transport 
agreement  on  March  29, 1949,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Finland.1  The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  Minister,  Avra  M.  Warren,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Finland  by  the  Act- 
ing Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Uuno  Takki. 

This  agreement  incorporates  the  Bermuda  prin- 
ciples and  conforms  to  the  general  pattern  of  air- 
transport agreements  which  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  with  many  other  countries.  By  the 
terms  of  the  annex  to  the  agreement,  an  air  car- 
rier, or  air  carriers,  of  the  United  States  are 
granted  the  right  to  operate  a  service  from  the 
United  States  over  a  North  Atlantic  route  to  Hel- 
sinki and  an  air  carrier,  or  air  carriers,  of  Finland 
are  extended  the  right  to  operate  a  service  from 
Finland  over  a  North  Atlantic  route  to  New  York. 
It  is  the  thirty-seventh  bilateral  air-transport 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 


Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Panama 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  an  air- 
transport agreement  with  the  Eepublic  of  Panama 
was  signed  in  Panama  City  on  March  31.  This  is 
the  thirty-eighth  such  agreement  concluded  by  the 
United  States.2 

This  agreement  is  of  the  so-called  "Bermuda" 
type,  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  the  bi- 
lateral air-transport  agreements  of  the  United 
States  are  based.  This  agreement  grants  traffic 
rights  to  United  States  air  lines  at  Panama  City 
and  David  and  traffic  rights  to  Panamanian  air 
lines  at  a  point  or  points  in  the  United  States  to  be 
agreed  upon  when  Panama  is  ready  to  operate  a 
service  to  the  United  States. 

Concurrent  with  the  signing  of  the  aviation 
agreement,  two  ancillary  exchanges  of  notes  were 
executed  between  the  American  Ambassador  and 
the  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister,  under  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  certain  com- 
munications cable  for  the  operation  of  additional 
communication  facilities  at  Tocumen  National 
Airport  and  a  technical  aviation  mission,  if  so 
requested  by  the  Eepublic  of  Panama. 

The  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister  signed  this 
agreement  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  and  rati- 
fication by  the  Panama  Assembly. 


'For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  19fi  of  Mar.  29,  1949. 

2  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  208  of  Mar.  31,  1949. 
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Discussions  With  Mexico  on  Developing 
Oil  Industry 

[Released  to  the  press  March  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
31  that  Senator  Antonio  J.  Bermudez,  Director 
General  of  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  the  petroleum 
entity  of  the  Mexican  Government,  has  been  in 
Washington  for  the  past  several  days  and  that  he 
has  discussed  with  officers  of  the  Department  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  the  plan  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  for  the  development  of  the 
oil  industry  of  Mexico.  Among  matters  dis- 
cussed were  the  terms  of  the  contract  recently  con- 
cluded by  Petroleos  Mexicanos  with  a  group  of 
private  United  States  oil  companies,  the  need  of 
Petroleos  Mexicanos  for  material  and  technical 
assistance,  and  the  details  of  the  project  pertain- 
ing to  dollar  requirements. 

The  Department  and  officers  of  other  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  studying  the 
project  presented  by  Senator  Bermudez  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  development  of  additional 
petroleum  resources  in  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, the  foreign  exchange  position,  the  general 
economic  development  of  Mexico,  and  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  this  Government  as  to  the  role  of 
private  capital  in  economic  development  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  general  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mexican  petroleum  industry  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  a  pipe  line  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  a  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lubricating  oils,  the  construction  of  new  re- 
fineries, the  modernization  of  refineries  now  in  op- 
eration, and  the  construction  of  additional  trans- 
portation facilities  in  northeast  Mexico  in  order 
that  reserves  of  industrial  gas  may  be  utilized  as 
fuel  for  industrial  developments  in  Monterrey, 
Torreon,  and  other  cities  in  the  area.  The  appro- 
priate United  States  authorities  are  studying  this 
proposal  in  the  expectation  of  further  conversa- 
tions with  Senator  Bermudez. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Lloyd  V.  Berkner  Appointed  To  Direct 
Military  Assistance  Program 

Statement  by  Secretary  Aeheson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  30] 

I  have  today  appointed  Lloyd  V.  Berkner  to  be 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  direct  the 
work  concerned  with  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  function  has  previously  been  per- 
formed by  Assistant  Secretary  Gross,  and  Mr. 
Berkner's  appointment  is  designed  to  free  Mr. 
Gross  of  this  responsibility  in  order  that  he  may 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  congressional  relations. 


As  to  the  general  information,  the  Department 
of  State  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
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National  Military  Establishment  and  the  Eca  is 
still  considering  draft  legislation  on  the  military 
issistance  program.  The  legislation  has  not  yet 
jeen  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
;here  has  been  no  final  decision  as  to  when  the  draft 
legislation  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  We 
tiope  to  have  the  draft  legislation  available  for 
study  by  the  time  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
Atlantic  pact. 

The  draft  legislation  will  probably  contain  a 
specific  authorization  for  an  over-all  amount 
needed  for  a  program  one  year  in  duration.  It 
seems  likely  that  authority  will  be  sought  for  a 
program  extending  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
but  the  authorization  of  funds  would  be  for  only 
one  year. 

The  legislation  as  it  is  now  contemplated  would 
not  name  countries  specifically  eligible  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  a  program  of  this  type,  it 
is  essential  that  the  President  have  considerable 
discretion  in  its  administration. 

Although  it  is  not  contemplated  at  this  time  that 
the  draft  legislation  will  indicate  the  countries 
specifically  eligible,  no  final  decision  has  been 
reached  as  to  whether  the  authorization  will  be 
sought  on  an  area  or  a  global  basis. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Resignations 

The  President  accepted  the  resignations  of  Josiah  Mar- 
vel, Jr.  and  Walter  Bedell  Smith  as  American  Ambassa- 
dors to  Denmark  and  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  respectively.  For  the  texts  of  Mr.  Truman's 
letters  accepting  their  resignations,  see  White  House 
press  releases  of  March  24  and  March  25,  1949. 
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Caribbean  Commission  Releases  Report 
of  West  Indian  Conference 

The  Caribbean  Commission  Central  Secretariat 
released  in  March  a  three-part  report  of  the  Third 
Session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference.  It  in- 
cludes a  summary  of  the  Secretary  General's  re- 
port to  the  Conference,  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  a  report  of  action  taken  by  the 
Commission  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Copies  of  this  publication  (99  pp.)  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  International  Documents  Service, 
Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  New  York.    Price  not  listed. 
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Signing  Ceremony  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Departmental  Auditorium, 
Washington,  April  4, 1949 » 


REMARKS  BY  DEAN  ACHESON 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 


On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  warmly  welcome  to  our 
country  and  our  capital  the  Foreign  Ministers 
who  have  assembled  here  to  sign  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.2  We  are  honored  by  their  presence, 
both  as  individuals  who  have  done  much  for  peace 
and  as  representatives  of  nations  and  peoples  who 
have  contributed  notably  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  mankind. 

We  are  met  together  to  consummate  a  solemn 
act.  Those  who  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
this  treaty  must  leave  to  others  judgment  of  the 
significance  and  value  of  this  act.  They  cannot 
appraise  the  achievement  but  they  can  and  should 
declare  the  purposes  of  their  minds  and  hearts. 

It  was,  I  think,  their  purpose— like  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  chart  the  stars— not  to  create 
what  they  record,  but  to  set  down  realities  for 
the  guidance  of  men,  whether  well  or  ill-disposed. 
For  those  who  seek  peace  it  is  a  guide  to  refuge 
and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  For 
those  who  set  their  feet  upon  the  path  of  aggres- 
sion, it  is  a  warning  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come,  then  woe  unto  them  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh. 

For  the  reality  which  is  set  down  here  is  not 
created  here.  The  reality  is  the  unity  of  belief, 
of  spirit,  of  interest  of  the  community  of  nations 
represented  here.  It  is  the  product  of  many  cen- 
turies of  common  thought  and  of  the  blood  of 
many  simple  and  brave  men  and  women. 

The  reality  lies  not  in  the  common  pursuit  of 
a  material  goal  or  of  a  power  to  dominate  others. 
It  lies  in  the  affirmation  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  govern  the  kind  of  life  they  pro- 
pose to  lead  and  which  they  propose  to  defend,  by 
all  possible  means,  should  that  necessity  be  thrust 
upon  them.  Even  this  purpose  is  a  fact  which 
has  been  demonstrated  twice  in  this  present  cen- 
tury. 

April   17,   1949 


PROGRAM 

2 :  30  p.  m.    Music  by  United  States  Marine  Band 
2 :  45  p.  m.    Arrival  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  (West 

Entrance) 
3 :  00  p.  m.    Entrance  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 

3 :  05  p.  m.  Welcome  and  remarks  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States 

3 :  10  p.  m.  Introduction  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States 

Remarks  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  (Each  Foreign 
Minister  is  expected  to  speak  for  five  minutes 
in  the  language  of  his  choice.  Those  speeches 
not  made  in  English  will  be  translated  immedi- 
ately following  the  speaker.) 

Entrance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Remarks  of  the  President 

Formal  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Closing  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

Adjournment 


It  is  well  that  these  truths  be  known.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  treaty  is  to  publish  them  and  give 
them  form. 

From  this  act,  taken  here  today,  will  flow  in- 
creasing good  for  all  peoples.  From  this  joining 
of  many  wills  in  one  purpose  will  come  new  in- 
spiration for  the  future.  New  strength  and  cour- 
age will  accrue  not  only  to  the  peoples  of  the  At- 
lantic community  but  to  all  peoples  of  the  world 
community  who  seek  for  themselves,  and  for 
others  equally,  freedom  and  peace. 


1  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  4, 1949 ;  President  Truman's 
remarks  were  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
on  the  same  date.  ,    , 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949,  p.  339;  also  printed  as 
Department  of  State  Publication  3464. 
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REMARKS  BY  PAUL-HENRI  SPAAK 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister>f  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium 


In  signing  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  we  are  going 
to  participate  in  the  most  important  political 
event  that  has  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  great  defensive  alliance  about  to  be  created 
is  an  essential  milestone  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
consolidation  of  peace. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  therefore  the 
right  to  rejoice  over  it. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  conforms  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
since,  inspired  solely  by  a  sense  of  defense,  it  is, 
through  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  it 
brings  together,  of  a  nature  to  discourage  any 
future  aggressor  and  since  it  gives  to  article  51, 
which  proclaims  the  right  to  legitimate  individual 
and  collective  defense,  a  practical  and  effective 
form  without  which  it  would  be  but  a  mockery. 

The  new  pact  is  purely  defensive ;  it  is  directed 
against  no  one;  it  threatens  no  one;  it  should 
therefore  disturb  no  one;  save,  of  course,  any 
person  or  persons  who  might  foster  the  criminal 
idea  of  having  recourse  to  war.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  one  has  only  to  read  it ;  but,  one  must  do 
so  without  a  preconceived  idea. 

The  peoples  here  represented  detest  war,  and 
their  Governments  share  their  sentiments. 

War  is  a  hateful  and  absurd  thing.  It  settles 
nothing,  and  its  consequences  constitute  almost 
as  heavy  a  burden  for  the  conquerors  as  for  the 
conquered.  Democracies  are  essentially  pacific. 
Where  peoples  have  something  to  say,  where 
thought  is  not  in  chains  and  opposition  muzzled, 
the  idea  that  an  aggressive  policy  could  be  pur- 
sued is  inconceivable.  If  the  whole  world  ac- 
cepted and  practiced  the  democratic  principles 
which  are  ours,  there  would  be  no  more  war.  But 
until  that  is  the  case,  we  have  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  be  prudent  and  prepared. 

Twice  within  less  than  25  years  the  democra- 
cies of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Canada  have  faced  terrible  dangers. 
Twice  the  civilization  that  they  represent,  their 
way  of  life  and  of  thought  have  been  jeopardized. 


Twice  it  has  required  military  miracles  to  save 
them.  Twice  an  overblind  trust  has  all  but  ruined 
them.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  ignore  the 
repeated  lessons  of  history. 

Those  who  today  are  angered  or  saddened  be- 
cause the  principles  of  universal  collective  security 
contemplated  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  are 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  system  more  restricted, 
but  having  the  same  goal  and  observing  the  same 
principles,  will  find  some  subjects  for  reflection  in 
the  signing  of  the  pact.  They  will  regret,  per- 
haps, having  seen  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions transformed  into  an  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda in  which  vehemence  and  insult  have  fre- 
quently replaced  the  essential  desire  for  coopera- 
tion ;  perhaps  also  they  will  regret  that  the  abuse 
of  the  veto  and  refusal  to  collaborate  have  so  often 
rendered  ineffective  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  or  the  recommendations  of  the  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  remain  our  great  hope. 

We  continue  to  desire  and  to  believe  that  one  day 
all  nations  may  find  their  security  in  this  world 
organization  and  that  all  Governments,  having  at 
last  recognized  the  precedence  of  international 
law  over  their  own  will,  may  make  of  the  United 
Nations  the  mighty  instrument  that  we  have  al- 
ways wished  for. 

But  until  that  day,  no  one  can  contest  our  right 
to  gather  together  and  organize  in  one  corner  of 
the  world  all  the  forces  of  those  who,  having  fi- 
nally and  wholly  renounced  all  idea  of  aggressive 
warfare,  do  not  wish  to  find  themselves  one  day 
without  defense  before  an  attack  upon  them. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  Western  civilization.  Based  on  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  political  liberties,  on  respect 
for  the  human  person,  it  cannot  perish. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  places  in  the  service  of 
this  civilization  and  of  peace  the  most  powerful 
means  of  defense  that  has  ever  been  created.  That 
is  why,  in  the  name  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Belgian  people,  I  shall  sign  it  in  a  few  mo- 
ments with  confidence  and  pride. 
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REMARKS  BY  L.  B.  PEARSON 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada 


Last  week  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  with  only 
two  dissenting  voices,  endorsed  the  treaty  which 
we  sign  here  today.  This  virtual  unanimity  re- 
flected the  views  of  the  Canadian  people  who  feel 
deeply  and  instinctively  that  this  treaty  is  not 
a  pact  for  war,  but  a  pledge  for  peace  and  progress. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  born  out  of  fear 
and  frustration;  fear  of  the  aggressive  and  sub- 
versive policies  of  Communism  and  the  effect  of 
those  policies  on  our  own  peace  and  security  and 
well-being ;  frustration  over  the  obstinate  obstruc- 
tion by  Communist  states  of  our  efforts  to  make 
the  United  Nations  function  effectively  as  a  uni- 
versal security  system.  This  treaty,  though  born 
of  fear  and  frustration,  must,  however,  lead  to 
positive  social,  economic,  and  political  achieve- 
ments if  it  is  to  live;  achievements  which  will 
extend  beyond  the  time  of  emergency  which  gave 
it  birth  or  the  geographical  area  which  it  now 
includes. 

This  treaty  does  not  of  itself  ensure  peace.  It 
does,  however,  give  us  the  promise  of  far  greater 
security  and  stability  than  we  possess  today.  By 
our  combined  efforts,  we  must  convert  this  promise 
into  performance  or  the  treaty  will  remain  no 
more  than  yet  another  expression  of  high  but  un- 
attained  ideals.  That  will  not  happen  to  our 
North  Atlantic  pact  if  each  of  us  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge it  proclaims;  if  each  of  us,  with  trust  in 
the  good  will  and  peaceful  policies  of  the  others, 
will  strive  to  make  it  something  more  than  words. 
We  know  that  we  can  do  this.  If  it  were  not  so, 
we  would  not  today  be  giving  this  pledge  to  stand 
together  in  danger  and  to  work  together  in  peace. 

We,  in  this  North  Atlantic  community,  the 
structure  of  which  we  now  consolidate,  must  jeal- 
ously guard  the  defensive  and  progressive  nature 
of  our  league.  There  can  be  no  place  in  this  group 
for  power  politics  or  imperialist  ambitions  on  the 
part  of  any  of  its  members.    This  is  more  than 


a  treaty  for  defence.  We  must,  of  course,  defend 
ourselves,  and  that  is  the  first  purpose  of  our 
pact ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  must  never  forget  that 
we  are  now  organizing  force  for  peace,  so  that 
peace  can  one  day  be  preserved  without  force. 

We  are  a  North  Atlantic  community  of  twelve 
nations,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  peo- 
ple. We  are  strong  in  our  lands  and  resources,  in 
our  industry  and  manpower.  We  are  strong  above 
all  in  our  common  tradition  of  liberty,  in  our 
common  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  in 
our  common  heritage  of  social  and  political 
thought,  and  in  our  resolve  to  defend  our  freedoms 
together.  Security  and  progress,  however,  like 
peace  and  war,  are  indivisible.  So  there  must  be 
nothing  narrow  or  exclusive  about  our  league,  no 
slackening  of  our  interest  in  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  all  friendly  people. 

The  North  Atlantic  community  is  part  of  the 
world  community  and  as  we  grow  stronger  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  all  free  men  grow  stronger  with 
us.  The  world  today  is  too  small,  too  interde- 
pendent, for  even  regional  isolation. 

This  treaty  is  a  forward  move  in  man's  progress 
from  the  wasteland  of  his  postwar  world,  to  better, 
safer  ground.  But  as  we  reach  the  distant  pas- 
tures, we  see  greener  ones  far  on.  As  we  reach  the 
summit  of  this  lofty  peak,  higher  ones  loom  up 
beyond.  We  are  forever  climbing  the  ever- 
mounting  slope  and  must  not  rest  until  we  reach 
the  last  objective  of  a  sane  and  moral  world. 

Our  treaty  is  no  mere  Maginot  Line  against  an- 
nihilation, no  mere  fox  hole  from  fear,  but  the 
point  from  which  we  start  for  yet  one  more  attack 
on  all  those  evil  forces  that  would  block  our  way 
to  justice  and  to  peace. 

In  that  spirit,  and  with  great  pride,  I  sign  this 
treaty  as  the  delegate  and  the  servant  of  my 
country. 


April  17,   1949 
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REMARKS  BY  GUSTAV  RASMUSSEN 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Denmark 


When  today,  on  behalf  of  Denmark,  I  sign  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  I  do  so  because  it  is  an 
instrument  of  peace,  and  because  it  has  no  other 
purpose  than  defense  in  case  an  armed  attack 
should  occur  against  any  one  of  the  signatory 
powers. 

Under  article  1  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  under- 
take to  settle  any  international  dispute  by  peace- 
ful means.  As  has  been  recently  said  by  a  high 
American  official,  behind  this  pledge  stand  the 
character  and  policies  of  the  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  treaty.  The  very  nature  of  their 
institutions  makes  a  calculated  plan  of  aggression 
a  virtual  impossibility. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  contains  a  solemn 
reaffirmation  of  the  pledges  given  by  those  coun- 
tries under  the  United  Nations  Charter.    The 


treaty  is  therefore  designed  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  Nations.  It  constitutes  a  cor- 
nerstone in  the  fundamental  structure  of  general 
security. 

Twice  in  this  century,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  gone  to  war  in  order  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
fight  against  aggression. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  has  in  advance 
expressed  her  readiness  also  in  the  future  to  stand 
by  democratic  and  peace-loving  peoples,  and  has 
thereby  contributed  in  a  magnanimous  way  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

This  goal,  the  preservation  of  peace,  is  also  Den- 
mark's, in  deep  accord  with  the  ardent  desire  and 
old  tradition  of  the  Danish  nation. 


REMARKS  BY  ROBERT  SCHUMAN 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Republic 


The  history  of  contemporary  France  is  a  succes- 
sion of  aggressions  she  endured  and  of  attempts 
she  has  made  to  avoid  them. 

Three  times  in  seventy  years  she  has  been  in- 
vaded. The  first  time,  she  was  the  sole  victim  of 
the  aggressor.  From  1914  to  1918  half  of  our  con- 
tinent was  submerged  under  the  wave  of  aggres- 
sion. And  the  last  war  overflowed  Europe,  the 
invasion  became  transcontinental,  not  only  because 
of  alliances,  but  also  because  of  the  immensity  of 
the  means  of  action.  Invasion  crosses  neutral 
frontiers;  neither  distance  nor  natural  obstacles 
can  stop  it  any  longer. 

In  the  past,  the  peoples  menaced  by  it  too  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  it.  The 
teaching  of  experience  has  led  them  to  draw  to- 
gether. They  have  placed  their  confidence  in  in- 
ternational organization  for  peace  and  security. 
France  has  constantly  supported  these  efforts  and 
nurtured  this  great  hope.  She  remains  fervently 
attached  to  it  because  she  is  convinced  that  in  the 
end  humanity  will  submit  to  the  exigencies  of 
solidarity. 

But  she  is  obliged  also  to  recognize  that  collec- 
tive organizations,  as  they  function  today,  have 


not  yet  acquired  the  necessary  efficacy.  The  Char- 
ter envisages  the  possibility  of  regional  pacts.  It 
authorizes  its  members  to  organize  individually 
or  collectively  for  self-defense  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

France  ardently  desires  that  the  United  Nations 
may  become  one  day  strong  enough  to  assure  by 
itself  peace  and  security  in  the  world,  thus  render- 
ing any  individual  initiative  unnecessary. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  Governments  which  bear 
the  fearsome  responsibility  of  guarding  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  countries  have  no  right  to  put 
their  trust  in  partial  guarantees.  It  would  be 
criminal  for  them  to  neglect  a  single  opportunity, 
or  a  possible  aid,  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  exclusive  concern  of  France  is  to  make  im- 
possible any  invasion  of  her  own  territory  or  of 
the  territory  of  peace-loving  nations.  Our  aim 
cannot  be  restricted  to  the  winning  of  a  war  which 
might  be  forced  upon  us,  a  war  which,  even  if  we 
win  it,  would  leave  Europe  ravaged  and  depopu- 
lated. We  want  to  avoid  such  a  war  by  becoming, 
together,  strong  enough,  together  to  safeguard 
peace. 
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Who,  in  justice,  could  reproach  us  for  such  an 
attempt?  What  sincere  friend  could  take  offense 
at  it?  In  the  past,  France  has  been  sufficiently 
respectful  of  her  obligations  and  true  to  her 
friendships,  sufficiently  alerted  also  by  dreadful 
experience,  to  be  beyond  all  suspicion. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  two  treaties 
when  both  have  as  their  object  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  same  country  but  are  concluded 
with  different  guarantors.  The  multiplicity  of 
possible  risks  necessitates  a  multiplicity  of  pre- 
cautions. This  answer  we  gave  to  Germany  when, 
in  1935,  she  took  objection  to  the  Franco-Kussian 
treaty,  incompatible,  according  to  her,  with  the 
Locarno  pact.  Today,  we  give  it  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  whom  we  remain  bound  by  a  defense  pact 
against  a  possible  German  menace  and  by  the  obli- 
gation we  accepted  never  to  associate  ourselves 
with  any  threat  directed  against  her.  We  shall 
scrupulously  honor  this  obligation.  When  we  ex- 
pand the  network  of  our  friendships,  old  and  new, 
do  we  in  fact  repudiate  a  friendship  which  does 
not  satisfy  all  our  need  for  security?     Is  it  a 


threat  to  anyone  when  we  take  our  insurance 
against  all  risks,  when  we  organize  a  system  of 
common  defense  against  any  attack,  whatever  its 
nature  ? 

We  are  uniting,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
a  common  and  reciprocal  protection.  We  want 
to  discourage  in  advance  any  aggression,  by  mak- 
ing it  more  and  more  dangerous  for  the  aggres- 
sor. Only  a  potential  aggressor  could  legitimately 
consider  it  aimed  at  him.  Our  conscience  is  clear. 
In  signing  this  pact,  France  solemnly  proclaims 
her  absolute  determination  to  maintain  peace.  It 
is  not  for  herself  alone  that  France  wants  peace, 
for  she  knows  that  peace  has  become  the  indivisible 
property  of  all,  and  that,  by  allowing  it  to  be 
compromised  by  one  of  us,  we  would  all  lose  it 
together. 

Nations  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  their 
fates  are  closely  bound  together,  that  their  salva- 
tion and  their  welfare  can  no  longer  be  based 
upon  an  egotistical  and  aggressive  nationalism 
but  must  rest  upon  the  progressive  application 
of  human  solidarity. 


REMARKS  BY  BJARNI  BENEDIKTSSON 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Iceland 


The  nations  who  are  now  forming  this  new 
brotherhood  are  unlike  each  other  in  many  re- 
spects: Some  of  them  are  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  world — others  are  small  and  weak. 

None  is  smaller  or  weaker  than  my  one — the  Ice- 
landic nation.  My  people  are  unarmed  and  have 
been  unarmed  since  the  days  of  our  Viking  fore- 
fathers. We  neither  have  nor  can  have  an  army. 
My  country  has  never  waged  war  on  any  country 
and  as  an  unarmed  country  we  neither  can  nor  will 
declare  war  against  any  nation  as  we  stated  when 
entering  the  United  Nations,  In  truth  we  are 
quite  unable  to  defend  ourselves  from  any  foreign 
armed  attack. 

There  was,  therefore,  hesitation  in  our  minds  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  place  for  us  as  participants 
in  this  defensive  pact.  But  our  country  is  under 
certain  circumstances  of  vital  importance  for  the 
safety  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  the  last  war 
Great  Britain  took  over  the  defense  of  Iceland, 
and  later  we  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  for  military  protection 
of  Iceland  during  the  war.     Our  participation  in 
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this  pact  shows  that  for  our  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  we  want  similar  arrange- 
ments in  case  of  a  new  war,  which  we  all  indeed 
hope  and  pray  never  will  occur. 

But  it  is  not  only  this  realistic  reason  which  has 
decided  our  attitude.  We  also  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  we  belong,  and  want  to  belong, 
to  this  free  community  of  free  nations  which  now 
is  being  formally  founded. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  are  unlike 
each  other  in  many  respects  but  there  are  many 
things  which  bind  us  solidly  together. 

We  all  face  the  same  danger.  In  this  world 
of  ours,  where  distances  have  vanished,  peace  in- 
deed is  indivisible.  The  same  disruptive  elements 
are  everywhere  at  this  sinister  work.  Everywhere 
they  are  accusing  us,  who  are  working  for  peace, 
of  being  warmongers. 

When  we  were  discussing  this  pact  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Iceland,  those  elements  tried  with  force 
to  hinder  that  venerable  institution  in  its  work. 
Such  violence  has  never  before  been  tried  against 
the  thousand  years  old  Parliament  of  Iceland. 
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The  misguided  crowd  which  tried  this  pretended 
they  were  shouting  for  peace.  This  contradictory 
behaviour  of  throwing  stones  with  your  hands 
while  you  are  clamouring  for  peace  with  your  lips 
is  not  in  accordance  with  Icelandic  tradition,  nor 
is  it  in  conformity  with  Western  culture.  We  all 
know  where  those  habits  originate,  and  this  men- 
tality certainly  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  world 
today. 

But  it  is  not  only  this  threat  to  world  peace  and 
human  well-being  which  unites  us.     Neither  is  it 


only  the  fact  that  we  all  live  in  the  same  part  of 
the  world.  There  are  stronger  bonds  which  bind 
us  together. 

We  all  belong  to  the  same  culture.  We  would 
all  prefer  to  lose  our  lives  rather  than  lose  our 
freedom,  either  as  individuals  or  nations.  We 
all  believe  in  friendly  cooperation  among  nations. 
We  all  want  peace  for  all  the  world  and  well-being 
for  mankind. 

Therefore,  we  gather  here  today  hopefully  to 
sign  this  solemn  treaty. 


REMARKS  BY  CARLO  SFORZA 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy 


The  Italian  nation,  after  two  world  wars,  in  the 
space  of  one  generation,  looks  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  this  treaty;  it  sees  in  it  a  decisive  step 
towards  the  advent  of  peace  in  a  free  and  united 
world. 

This  pact  is  a  complex  and  articulate  instru- 
ment in  which  the  will  prevails  to  discourage, 
through  our  unity,  any  aggressive  move,  prepos- 
terous and  unlikely  as  this  may  appear.  To  the 
very  few  who  in  good  faith  still  hesitate,  be  it 
enough  to  remind  that,  had  this  treaty  existed  in 
1914  and  in  1939,  there  wouldn't  have  been  the 
battles  which  spread  ruins  from  Italy  to  England, 
from  France  to  Russia. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
European  peoples  should  have  apprehended  with 
joy  that  this  treaty  would  be  signed  on  the  free 
American  soil.  It  helps  everybody  realize  that 
oceans  are  on  the  way  of  becoming  small  lakes  and 
that  even  the  most  different  historical  formations 
represent  no  more  than  a  variety  of  folklore  in 
front  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  of  us,  in  order 
to  save  our  most  cherished  common  patrimony : 
peace  and  democracy. 


Signing  a  pact,  however,  is  not  enough.  Life 
shall  have  to  circulate  through  it,  as  a  result  of  a 
constant  free  collaboration  in  the  service  of  peace 
between  all  its  members,  present  and  future. 

It  is  not  without  a  reference  to  the  spirit  of  this 
pact,  that  two  of  its  signatories,  the  French  and 
the  Italian,  signed  a  week  ago  in  Paris  a  treaty  of 
economic  cooperation  between  our  two  peoples. 
Not  only  would  we  fail  the  spirit  of  the  pact,  we 
would  also  belittle  its  force  if  we  considered  it 
only  as  a  protective  umbrella.  We  must  pray  to 
God  that  this  pact  will  prove  to  be  like  the  English 
Magna  Charta:  on  one  side  intangible,  on  the 
other  side  a  continuous  creation. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  will  constitute  one 
among  the  noblest  and  most  generous  events  in 
human  history  if  all  its  members  will  show — 
within  and  outside  the  pact — that  the  melancholy 
history  of  Europe  has  taught  them  this  supreme 
lesson :  that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  feel  secure 
in  its  prosperity  and  peace  if  all  its  neighbors  are 
not  as  safely  marching  towards  the  same  goals  of 
prosperity  and  security. 


REMARKS  BY  JOSEPH  BECH 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Luxembourg 


Grouped  around  the  most  powerful  democracy 
in  the  world,  the  states  signatory  to  the  Atlantic 
pact  constitute  at  once  the  most  formidable  and 
the  most  sincerely  peaceful  coalition  of  material 
and  moral  forces  that  has  ever  been  set  up  by  na- 


tions to  insure  their  security  and  to  spare  the 
world  the  horrors  of  war. 

In  the  absence  of  any  coercive  force  belonging 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  treaty  of  assistance  and 
mutual  aid  among  the  twelve  Western  countries 
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constitutes  the  most  effective  guarantee  possible 
for  them,  a  guarantee  that  is  essential  in  a  world 
where  distrust  prevails,  a  world  divided  by  politi- 
cal and  ideological  conceptions  that  are  radically 
opposed,  with  all  the  risks  and  dangers  that  this 
state  of  things  and  of  mind  involves. 

The  nations  of  the  West  never  wanted  this  divi- 
sion. It  is  not  their  concern  that  other  nations 
have  a  regime  different  from  theirs,  and  they  ask 
only  normal  relations  with  the  East.  If,  a  year 
ago,  five  of  them  placed  themselves  on  the  defen- 
sive in  concluding  the  Brussels  pact,  and  if,  today, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  in  their  turn 
joining  the  ten  European  countries  to  organize 
collective  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
security,  and  liberty  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity, it  is  because  their  unceasing  efforts  to 
find  common  solutions  with  the  countries  of  the 
East  in  important  matters  have  encountered  con- 
stant intransigence  and  because,  in  a  word,  the 
policy  of  conciliation  followed  by  the  Western 
countries  has  found  no  echo  in  the  East. 

These  causes  which  have  given  birth  to  our 
pact  determine  and  limit  its  purpose  and  scope. 

The  North  Atlantic  pact  is  the  logical  supple- 
ment to  the  Brussels  pact. 

Like  the  latter,  its  purpose  is  both  to  prevent 
war  from  breaking  out,  by  establishing  a  balance 
between  the  forces  confronting  each  other  and 
to  win  any  war  of  aggression  that  may  be  directed 
against  one  or  all  of  the  signatory  states. 

The  defensive  alliance  that  we  are  concluding 
today  cannot  of  course  establish  true  peace,  which 


is  more  than  the  absence  of  war,  but,  like  other 
similar  alliances  in  the  past,  it  may  give  the  world 
a  salutary  period  of  lasting  truce.  I  am  sure  that 
that  is  the  fervent  desire  of  the  signatories  to  this 
pact,  all  of  whom  believe  that  peaceful  coexistence 
of  the  two  regimes  is  possible  and  all  of  whom 
wish  it. 

With  the  aid  given  to  Europe  by  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  Atlantic  pact  opens  a  new  era  of  the 
closest  solidarity  between  the  democratic  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  new  world. 

Nothing  proves  better  this  ineluctable  solidarity 
of  the  destinies  of  our  countries  than  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  breaking  with  a  tradition  two 
centuries  old,  is  concluding  a  military  alliance  in 
peacetime.  That  is  an  event  of  extraordinary 
historical  significance  for  the  United  States  and 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  Europe. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  note  with  profound 
gratitude  what  the  presence  at  their  sides  of  this 
mighty  and  generous  country  signifies. 

They  approve  and  acclaim  the  pact,  and  accept 
the  real  risks  and  the  heavy  obligations  that  it 
imposes  upon  them.  They  accept  it  with  active 
faith  in  the  necessity  for  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
union  that  has  been  achieved. 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that,  with  the  prior 
assent  of  nine-tenths  of  the  members  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Parliament,  I  set  the  signature  of  my  small 
country  beside  those  of  so  many  friendly  nations 
at  the  bottom  of  this  instrument  of  peace,  the 
Atlantic  pact.  « 


REMARKS  BY  DIRK  U.  STIKKER 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands 


The  treaty  we  are  about  to  sign  marks  the  end 
of  an  illusion :  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
would,  by  itself,  ensure  international  peace. 

Begretfully,  we  were  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Charter,  though  essential,  is  not  enough, 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  to  protect  those  vital  principles 
for  which  we  of  the  Western  world  who  have 
gathered  here,  stand. 

Therefore,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  this 
treaty.    So  far  from  merely  marking  the  end  of 
an  illusion,  it  most  especially  marks  the  birth  of  a 
new  hope  of  enduring  peace- 
Its  opponents  are  clamoring  that  this  treaty  aims 
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at  war.  That  is  a  lie.  Its  aim  is  peace — peace, 
not  after  a  new  war,  but  peace  now,  and  from 
now  on. 

We  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  henceforth  stand  united 
in  our  resolve  to  repel  aggression,  just  as  we  stand 
united  in  our  resolve  not  to  attack  others. 

Such,  then,  is  the  treaty's  unshakable  moral 
basis.  We  shall  sign  with  a  clear  conscience  in  the 
face  of  God. 

Various  aspects  of  the  new  treaty  are  being  ex- 
plained by  my  fellow  speakers.  Let  me  add  and 
stress  this : 
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Together  we  are  determined  in  our  mutual  in- 
terest to  gird  the  North  Atlantic  with  a  chain  of 
strength.  That  chain  is,  necessarily,  as  strong  as 
its  weakest  link.  Let  us  then  strive  together,  on 
a  basis  of  equal  treatment  for  all,  to  uphold  the 
strength  of  the  strongest  links,  and  to  increase  that 
of  the  weakest,  for  weak  links  are  a  common  peril. 
This  is  a  dictate  of  plain  common  sense. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  international 
cooperation  and  integration,  the  Netherlands  will 
not  be  found  wanting.  As  we  have  participated 
in  making  and  implementing  the  Brussels  pact, 
and  Benelux,  and  Oeec,  and  a  Western  Euro- 
pean Federation  (to  name  only  these) ,  so  shall  we 
participate  in  making  the  treaty  now  before  us  a 
living  and  inspiring  reality.  We  know  that  you 
all  in  turn  will  not  fail  us. 

We  rejoice  at  the  thought  that  at  last  the  truth 
prevails  that  the  North  Atlantic  is  a  highway  that 


unites,  not  a  barrier  that  divides.  We  rejoice  at 
the  thought  that  North  Americans  and  Western 
Europeans  have  found  each  other  in  a  common 
edifice  dedicated  to  peace.  Freedom  from  fear  is 
being  brought  nearer  to  all  of  us  today. 

Let  me  close  with  a  word  of  Netherlands  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  have  labored  towards  bring- 
ing us  here  together.  In  saying  this,  I  am  think- 
ing not  only  of  the  negotiators,  who  I  thank  most 
warmly,  but  also,  and  no  less  of  those  enlightened 
men  who  built  that  massive  pedestal  of  popular 
support  on  which  this  treaty  now  securely  stands : 
members  of  Congress,  parliamentarians,  moulders 
and  interpreters  of  public  opinion  in  all  our 
countries. 

And  so,  with  a  humble  prayer  for  God's  merciful 
blessing,  I  declare  the  Netherlands  Government's 
readiness  to  sign  this  treaty  for  peace. 


REMARKS  BY  HALVARD  LANGE 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Norway 


As  I  am  about  to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Government,  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  I 
strongly  feel  that  it  is  a  logical  sequence  to  a  line 
which  we  have  followed  since  the  liberation  of  our 
country  in  May,  1945.  The  five  long  years  of  Nazi 
occupation  had  given  our  people  a  new  and  deeper 
conception  of  freedom,  law,  and  democracy. 

And  so  we  were  determined  that  never  again 
must  Norway  risk  the  loss  of  her  freedom  and  all 
that  goes  with  it. 

With  great  faith  and  hope  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco.  When 
after  many  divergencies  the  nations  represented 
there  reached  agreement  and  the  Charter  was 
solemnly  signed,  we  sincerely  believed  that  a  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  upon  which  we — allies  and 
friends  of  the  great  war — could  build  together  a 
future  of  peace  and  freedom. 

We  believe  today  as  firmly  as  ever  in  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  great  Charter 
and  in  the  fundamental  soundness  and  necessity 
of  the  universal  idea  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes,  however,  to  the  fact, 
that — for  reasons  which  we  all  know — the  United 
Nations  cannot  today  give  us  or  any  other  nation 


the  security  to  which  we  had  confidently  looked 
forward. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  country  tem- 
porarily had  to  look  for  a  greater  measure  of 
security,  beyond  that  provided  by  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Our  first  thought,  naturally,  was  to  turn  to 
our  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  north  of  Europe 
to  see  what  the  three  of  us  together  could  do.  As 
we  Norwegians  saw  it,  the  best  solution  would  be 
a  Scandinavian  regional  pact  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  some  way  affiliated  with 
the  great  Western  democracies,  to  which  we  are 
so  closely  related  economically,  culturally,  and 
ideologically. 

As  we  could  not  fully  agree,  however,  on  the 
basis  for  such  a  Scandinavian  defense  union  and 
on  the  necessity  of  establishing  solidarity  with  a 
broader  and  stronger  regional  defense  grouping, 
the  logical  solution  for  Norway  was  to  join  the 
North  Atlantic  pact.  We  have  a  longer  coast 
line  on  the  North  Atlantic  than  any  other  country. 
Our  experience  through  the  centuries  has  been 
that  the  ocean  did  not  separate.  On  the  contrary, 
for  us  it  has  been  the  highway  of  commercial  and 
cultural  intercourse. 
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Before  doing  so,  we  asked  ourselves  some  search- 
ing questions : 

Can  the  proposed  pact  offer  the  protection  we 
need  if  the  worst  should  happen?  Will  our  obli- 
gations under  the  pact  be  within  our  means,  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  economic  reconstruction 
program  ? 

We  further  asked:  Is  the  pact  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations? 

And,  last  but  not  least,  is  the  proposed  pact 
of  a  clearly  defensive  nature?  Will  it  promote 
our  foremost  aim:  Peace  with  freedom? 

Studying  the  text  of  the  pact,  we  found  satis- 
factory answers  to  all  these  questions. 

We  felt  convinced  that  the  prospective  signers 

of  the  pact  considered  the  preservation  of  peace 

,and  freedom  their  foremost  aim.    They  would 

regard  any  idea  of  aggression  contrary  to  their 

most  basic  instincts  and  fundamental  policies. 

Our  pact  is  a  pact  of  peace.  It  is  directed 
against  no  nation.  It  is  directed  solely  against 
aggression  itself. 


The  moment  the  United  Nations  through  the 
common  efforts  of  all  its  member  nations  is  ca- 
pable of  functioning  in  accordance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  its  founders  and  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Charter,  at  that  moment  the  need  for  such 
regional  arrangements  will  become  much  less  ur- 
gent, and  will  ultimately  be  eliminated  altogether. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Norwegian 
people  deeply  believes  that  the  signing  of  the  At- 
lantic pact  is  an  event  which  may  decisively  in- 
fluence the  course  of  history  and  hasten  the  day 
when  all  nations  can  work  together  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  I  wish  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  deep-felt  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  contribution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  and  after  the  war. 
The  scope  and  vision  of  the  undertakings  which 
the  United  States  have  originated  for  the  recon- 
struction and  stabilization  of  a  war-torn  world, 
have  seldom  been  equalled  in  human  history. 


REMARKS  BY  JOSE  CAEIRO  DA  MATTA 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Portugal 


The  Government  of  Portugal,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here  on  this  occasion,  received 
with  pleasure  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  its  name  and  in 
the  name  of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  take  part  in  the  North  Atlantic  pact. 

The  time  has  now  come  where  we  see  the  con- 
cept of  this  pact  become  a  reality;  and,  before 
our  signatures  are  affixed  to  it,  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  the  name  of  Portugal. 

To  President  Truman,  who,  with  his  strong 
personality,  so  well  symbolizes  in  this  hour  the 
clear  political  vision  and  the  decisive  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  this  undertaking,  go  the  cordial 
greetings  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
Portugal. 

My  country,  in  accepting  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  her  to  take  her  place  among  the  original 
participating  nations  in  the  Atlantic  pact,  was 
not — I  can  affirm- — concerned  exclusively  with  con- 
siderations of  her  own  security :  she  did  so  much 
more  because  of  her  recognition  of  the  need  of  giv- 
ing her  cooperation  to  this  great  effort.   More  than 


ever  it  is  necessary  to  defend  the  principles  and 
the  positions  which  those  peoples  that  are  the 
depository  of  the  ideals  of  Western  civilization 
occupy  in  the  world.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is 
now  being  repeated  around  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic—and on  a  much  vaster  scale— the  picture 
which  the  ancient  peoples  knew  at  the  time  when 
the  finest  conquests  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
highest  exponents  of  civilization  were  centered  in 
the  small  but  fertile  area  of  the  classical  world. 

Portugal  is  an  Atlantic  country  whose  activities 
throughout  the  long  centuries  of  history  took  place 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  broad  sea  which  forms 
her  boundary.  To  those  countries  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  the  seaways  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
brought  near  by  friendly  relations.  The  memory 
of  our  first  contacts  with  some  of  them  are  lost  in 
the  night  of  time.  With  one  of  them  we  can  point 
to  centuries  of  the  closest  collaboration. 

Europe,  which  has  such  a  great  moral  heritage  to 
defend,  Europe,  reduced  in  political  values,  strug- 
gling against  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
mental  epidemic  of  all  times,  which  threatens  to 
destroy  the  flower  of  our  culture,  Europe  is  anx- 
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iously  seeking  a  formula  for  peace.  Her  moral 
forces  are  now  exerted  in  the  will  to  correct  her 
ills.  And  the  evidence  of  what  might  be  a  dis- 
quieting shadow  on  her  horizon  finds  her  facing 
with  courage  and  decision  the  reality  of  her  pres- 
ent position,  appreciative  and  grateful  for  the 
moral  and  material  solidarity  nobly  offered  to  her 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Portugal  wishes  to  assert  that  she  sees  in  the 
North  Atlantic  pact,  not  only  an  instrument  of 
defense  and  international  cooperation,  but  also,  for 


the  reasons  and  for  the  aims  which  govern  it, 
a  precious  instrument  for  peace.  And  she  con- 
siders herself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  find  that, 
once  again,  none  of  the  instruments  on  which  her 
foreign  relations  are  based  is  in  conflict  with  its 
letter  or  its  spirit. 

May  the  thought  which  has  made  of  these  na- 
tions living  examples  of  true  social  progress,  in 
work,  in  freedom,  and  in  peace,  keep  intact  the 
ties  which  are  being  formed  today  and  ensure  that 
this  pact  may  bear  the  fruit  which  we  expect  of  it. 


REMARKS  BY  ERNEST  BEVIN 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 


Sir,  In  appending  my  signature  to  this  pact 
today,  I  am  doing  so  on  behalf  of  a  free  parlia- 
mentary nation,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  step 
we  are  taking  has  the  almost  unanimous  approval 
of  the  British  people. 

Like  other  signatories,  my  country  has  had 
forced  upon  it  the  great  task  of  fighting  two  world 
wars  against  aggression  within  a  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  cost  in  human  life  and  treasure  was  appall- 
ing. Succeeding  generations  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing each  struggle  over  a  wide  area  of  the  world 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  har- 
assed by  wars  of  nerves  and  civil  wars. 

The  common  people  (who  only  want  to  live  in 
peace)  have  been  unable  to  follow  their  peaceful 
pursuits  or  to  sleep  safely  in  their  beds. 

They  have  seen  their  constitutions  crushed — 
constitutions  in  which  they  thought  they  had  made 
their  liberty  secure. 

We  have  witnessed  a  period  in  which,  while  the 
countries  represented  here  have  been  striving  to 
rehabilitate  the  world  and  to  restore  it  to  prosper- 
ity and  sanity,  they  have  been  constantly  frus- 
trated in  their  efforts. 

We  have  all  tried  with  a  genuine  desire  and  firm 
purpose  to  build  an  effective  United  Nations. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  its  machinery 
work  and  to  create  such  confidence  in  this  great 
world  organisation  as  will  enable  it  to  establish 
security  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  so  far  our  hopes  have  not  been  fully  realised. 

What  course  then  was  open  to  us? 

We  had  to  get  together  and  build  with  such  ma- 
terial as  was  available  to  us,  and  this  material 
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was  happily  at  hand  in  this  great  Atlantic  com- 
munity, with  a  common  outlook  and  desire  for 
peace. 

Countries  whose  representatives  are  signing  this 
great  pact  today  are  composed  of  peace-loving  peo- 
ples with  spiritual  affinities,  but  who  also  have 
great  pride  in  their  skill  and  their  production  and 
in  their  achievements  in  mastering  the  forces  of 
nature  and  harnessing  the  great  resources  of  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Our  peoples  do  riot  glorify  war,  but  they  will 
not  shrink  from  it  if  aggression  is  threatened. 

This  pact  is  a  concrete  proof  of  the  determina- 
tion of  a  group  of  like-minded  nations  never  to 
fight  one  another. 

These  nations  are,  in  addition,  linked  with  many 
other  peoples,  who  equally  will  never  indulge  in 
aggression. 

All  these  peoples  are  united  in  a  common  line 
of  thought  and  desire. 

Today  is  not  only  the  day  of  the  signature  of 
this  pact,  it  is  also  a  day  of  solemn  thought— and, 
may  I  say,  of  consecration  for  peace  and  resistance 
to  aggression. 

Speaking  for  the  British  people,  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  have  agreed  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  pool  for  peace. 

Although  this  pact  is  called  the  Atlantic  pact  and 
is  defined  as  covering  the  Atlantic  area,  I  must 
repeat  what  I  stated  recently  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  that  it  does  not  minimise  either  our 
interest  in  or  determination  to  support  others  not 
included  in  this  pact,  with  whom  we  have  had 
long  years  of  friendship  and  alliances. 
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We  are  in  the  process  of  enthroning  and  making 
paramount  the  use  of  reason  as  against  force. 

The  day  may  come  when  all  the  world  will 
accept  that  view. 

Today  will  bring  a  great  feeling  of  relief  to 
millions  of  people. 

At  last  democracy  is  no  longer  a  series  of  iso- 
lated units. 

It  has  become  a  cohesive  organism,  determined 
to  fulfil  its  great  purpose. 

But  it  is  not  the  final  end. 


We  shall  pursue  with  every  endeavour  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  truly  universal  United  Nations,  to 
which  this  group  of  countries  will  be  no  mean 
contributor. 

In  the  solemnity  of  this  moment,  I  put  my  sig- 
nature to  this  pact  in  the  name  of  a  people  who 
join  with  other  signatories  for  the  preservation  of 
the  great  freedoms,  and  in  giving  an  assurance  to 
mankind  of  our  determination  to  assist  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  live  in  understanding  and 
good-neighborliness. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


On  this  historic  occasion,  I  am  happy  to  welcome 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  countries  which, 
together  with  the  United  States,  form  the  North 
Atlantic  community  of  nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  putting  into  effect  an  international 
agreement  to  safeguard  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  this  community  of  nations. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  nations  so 
deeply  conscious  of  their  common  interests  should 
join  in  expressing  their  determination  to  preserve 
their  present  peaceful  situation  and  to  protect  it 
in  the  future. 

What  we  are  about  to  do  here  is  a  neighborly  act. 
We  are  like  a  group  of  householders,  living  in  the 
same  locality,  who  decide  to  express  their  com- 
munity of  interests  by  entering  into  a  formal  as- 
sociation for  their  mutual  self -protection. 

This  treaty  is  a  simple  document.  The  nations 
which  sign  it  agree  to  abide  by  the  peaceful  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations,  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  and  economic  cooperation  with  one 
another,  to  consult  together  whenever  the  terri- 
tory or  independence  of  any  one  of  them  is 
threatened,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  one  of 
them  which  may  be  attacked. 

It  is  a  simple  document,  but  if  it  had  existed  in 
1914  and  in  1939,  supported  by  the  nations  which 
are  represented  here  today,  I  believe  it  would  have 
prevented  the  acts  of  aggression  which  led  to  two 

World  Wars. 

The  nations  represented  here  have  known  the 
tragedy  of  those  two  wars.  As  a  result,  many  of 
us  took  part  in  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
Each  member  of  the  United  Nations  is  under  a 
solemn  obligation  to  maintain  international  peace 
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and  security.  Each  is  bound  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territory  or  in- 
dependence of  any  country,  and  to  support  the 
United  Nations  in  any  action  it  takes  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

That  solemn  pledge — that  abiding  obligation — 
we  reaffirm  here  today. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  obligation,  and 
propose  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  one  of  the 
means  to  carry  it  out. 

Through  this  treaty  we  undertake  to  conduct 
our  international  affairs  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
undertake  to  exercise  our  right  of  collective  or  in- 
dividual self-defense  against  armed  attack,  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  51  of  the  Charter,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  measures  as  the  Security  Council  may 
take  to  maintain  and  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 

Within  the  United  Nations,  this  country  and 
other  countries  have  hoped  to  establish  an  inter- 
national force  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
in  preserving  peace  throughout  the  world.  Our 
efforts  to  establish  this  force,  however,  have  been 
blocked  by  one  of  the  major  powers. 

This  lack  of  unanimous  agreement  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  does  not  mean  that  we  must  aban- 
don our  attempts  to  make  peace  secure. 

Even  without  that  agreement,  which  we  still 
hope  for,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  we  can.  And 
every  bit  that  we  do  will  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  fabric  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  treaty,  we  seek  to  establish  freedom  from 
aggression  and  from  the  use  of  force  in  the  North 
Atlantic   community.     This   is.  the   area   which 
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has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  last  two  world  con- 
flicts. To  protect  this  area  against  war  will  be  a 
long  step  toward  permanent  peace  in  the  whole 
world. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  this  treaty  is  an 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  nations  which 
ring  the  North  Atlantic. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  pact  will  be  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  in- 
fluence for  peace,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt 
not  only  in  the  area  it  specifically  covers  but 
throughout  the  world.  Its  conclusion  does  not 
mean  a  narrowing  of  the  interests  of  its  members. 
Under  my  authority  and  instructions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  recently  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to 
this  pact  does  not  signify  a  lessening  of  American 
concern  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  other  areas, 
such  as  the  Near  East,  The  step  we  are  taking 
today  should  serve  to  reassure  peace-loving  peoples 
everywhere  and  pave  the  way  for  the  world-wide 
stability  and  peaceful  development  which  we  all 
seek. 

Twice  in  recent  years,  nations  have  felt  the  sick- 
ening blow  of  unprovoked  aggression.  Our 
peoples,  to  whom  our  Governments  are  responsible, 
demand  that  these  things  shall  not  happen  again. 

We  are  determined  that  they  shall  not  happen 
again. 

In  taking  steps  to  prevent  aggression  against 
our  own  peoples,  we  have  no  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion against  others.  To  suggest  the  contrary  is 
to  slander  our  institutions  and  defame  our  ideals 
and  our  aspirations. 

The  nations  represented  here  are  bound  together 
by  ties  of  long  standing.  We  are  joined  by  a 
common  heritage  of  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law.  These  are  the  ties  of  a  peace- 
ful way  of  life.  In  this  pact  we  merely  give  them 
formal  recognition. 

With  our  common  traditions  we  face  common 
problems.  We  are,  to  a  large  degree,  industrial 
nations,  and  we  face  the  problem  of  mastering 
the  forces  of  modern  technology  in  the  public 
interest. 

To  meet  this  problem  successfully,  we  must  have 
a  world  in  which  we  can  exchange  the  products 
of  our  labor  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  with 
other  nations.  We  have  come  together  in  a  great 
cooperative  economic  effort  to  establish  this  kind 
of  world. 


We  are  determined  to  work  together  to  provide 
better  lives  for  our  people  without  sacrificing  our 
common  ideals  of  justice  and  human  worth. 

But  we  cannot  succeed  if  our  people  are  haunted 
by  the  constant  fear  of  aggression,  and  burdened 
by  the  cost  of  preparing  their  nations  individu- 
ally against  attack. 

In  this  pact,  we  hope  to  create  a  shield  against 
aggression  and  the  fear  of  aggression — a  bulwark 
which  will  permit  us  to  get  on  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  government  and  society,  the  business  of 
achieving  a  fuller  and  happier  life  for  our  citizens. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  go  about  this  business  in 
different  ways.  There  are  different  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  systems,  just  as  there  are 
different  languages  and  different  cultures.  But 
these  differences  present  no  real  obstacle  to  the 
voluntary  association  of  free  nations  devoted  to 
the  common  cause  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  nations  to 
achieve  unity  on  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom  and  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
mit, in  other  respects,  the  greatest  diversity  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 

Our  faith  in  this  kind  of  unity  is  borne  out 
by  our  experience  here  in  the  United  States  in 
creating  one  nation  out  of  the  variety  of  our  con- 
tinental resources  and  the  peoples  of  many  lands. 

This  method  of  organizing  diverse  peoples  and 
cultures  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  method  of  the 
police  state,  which  attempts  to  achieve  unity  by 
imposing  the  same  beliefs  and  the  same  rule  of 
force  on  everyone. 

We  believe  that  our  method  of  achieving  inter- 
national unity  through  the  voluntary  association 
of  different  countries  dedicated  to  a  common  cause 
is  an  effective  step  toward  bringing  order  to  our 
troubled  world. 

For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  blind  tides  of  history  which  sweep 
men  one  way  or  the  other.  In  our  own  time 
we  have  seen  brave  men  overcome  obstacles  that 
seemed  insurmountable  and  forces  that  seemed 
overwhelming.  Men  with  courage  and  vision  can 
still  determine  their  own  destiny.  They  can 
choose  slavery  or  freedom — war  or  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  they  will  choose.  The 
treaty  we  are  signing  here  today  is  evidence  of 
the  path  they  will  follow. 

If  there  is  anything  certain  today,  if  there  is 
anything  inevitable  in  the  future,  it  is  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  world  for  freedom  and  peace. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Reconvening  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  April  5] 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reconvening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  should  like  to  express  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
the  United  Nations  is  our  best  hope  of  building  a 
peaceful  world  community. 

It  embodies  the  hopes  and  aspirations  to  which 
we  dedicated  ourselves  in  the  War.  We  are  de- 
termined that  these  purposes  shall  not  be  lost, 
however  great  are  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
In  order  to  help  create  those  conditions  of  stability 
and  security  which  are  essential  to  the  full  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations,  this  country  has 
cooperated  with  other  peace-loving  nations  in  ef- 
forts to  achieve  world  economic  recovery  and  as- 
surances against  aggression.  We  look  upon  these 
as  necessary  foundations  for  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  cooperation  among  nations 
which  the  founders  at  San  Francisco  visualized 
as  the  real  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Agenda 


A/808 

Dated  Dec.  15,  1948 


the 


I.  Committee  Reports  Awaiting  Action  by 
General  Assembly  in  Plenary  Meeting. 
1   The  problem  of  voting  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil: 

(a)  Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee 
(A/792) ; 

(b)  Draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (A/793). 

2.  Study  of  methods  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 

national co-operation  in  the  political  field : 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee. 

3.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

(Chapter  III)  :  report  of  the  Third  Com- 
mittee (A/783). 

4.  Violation  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics  of  fundamental  human  rights, 
traditional  diplomatic  practices  and  other 
principles  of  the  Charter:  report  of  the 
Sixth  Committee  (A/787). 

5.  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 

ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions :  re- 
port of  the  Fifth  Committee  (A/802) . 

II.  Items  Awaiting  Action  by  the  Committees. 

A.  First  Committee 

1.  Treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa:  item  proposed  by  India. 
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2.  Question  of  Franco  Spain:  implementation 

of  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  12  December  1946 
and  of  17  November  1947 :  item  proposed 
by  Poland. 

3.  Question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 

colonies:  item  proposed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

B.  Ad  hoc  Political  Committee 

1.  Study  of  methods  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 

national co-operation:  report  of  the  In- 
terim Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  United  Nations  Guard :  item  proposed  by  the 

Secretary-General. 

3.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

C.  Third  Committee 

1.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

(Chapter  III). 

2.  Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 

(a)  Problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons :  item  proposed  by  Poland. 

(b)  Repatriation,  resettlement  and  immigra- 
tion of  refugees  and  displaced  persons:  report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

3.  Freedom  of  information :  report  of  the  Eco- 

nomic and  Social  Council. 

4.  Discriminations  practised  by  certain  States 

against  immigrating  labour,  and  in  par- 
ticular against  labour  recruited  from  the 
rans  of  refugees:  item  proposed  by 
Poland. 

5.  Creation  of  a  sub-commission  of  the  Social 

Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  the  study  of  the  Social  problems 
of  the  aboriginal  populations  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent:  item  proposed  by  Bolivia. 

A/BUR/AGBNDA/57 
April  1,  1949 

1.  Organization  of  the  third  regular  session 
(Part  II)  :  memorandum  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral (A/BUR/115). 

2.  Allocation  of  agenda  items  among  Commit- 
tees (A/808)  : 

(a)  Creation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  consider 
methods  and  procedures  which  would  enable  the 
General  Assembly  to  discharge  its  functions  more 
effectively  and  expeditiously:  item  proposed  by 
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Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  (A/743,  A/825) ; 

(b)  Proposal  for  the  adoption  of  Russian  as  one 
of  the  working  languages  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly :  item  proposed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  ( A/BUR/112) ; 

(c)  Proposal  for  the  adoption  of  Chinese  as  one 
of  the  working  languages  of  the  General  As- 
sembly: item  proposed  by  China  (A/BUR/113). 

3.  Consideration  of  requests  for  the  inclusion  of 
additional  items  in  the  agenda  of  the  third  regular 
session : 

(a)  Study  of  the  legal  proceedings  against 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  of  Hungary  in  relation  to 
Article  1,  paragraph  3,  and  Article  55,  paragraph 
c,  of  the  Charter:  item  proposed  by  Bolivia 
(A/820) ; 

(b)  Observance  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary,  includ- 
ing the  question  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  in 


special  relation  to  recent  trials  of  church  leaders : 
item  proposed  by  Australia  (A/821) ; 
(c)  Question  of  Indonesia 

(i)  Item  proposed  by  India  (A/826) 

(ii)  Item  proposed  by  Australia  (A/827). 

4.  Application  of  Israel  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations:  letter,  dated  7 
March  1949,  from  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
(A/818). 

5.  Application  of  Ceylon  for  admission  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations:  letter,  dated  17 
March  1949,  from  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
(A/823). 

6.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Committee  on  Contributions:  note  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General (A/BUR/114). 


U.S.  Views  on  Former  Italian  Colonies 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES' 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


In  this  matter  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  the 
General  Assembly  exercises  an  authority  which  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations.  Nor- 
mally the  Assembly  can  only  make  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  without  binding  effect  upon  the 
member  states.  In  this  case,  however,  the  four 
states  which  under  the  Italian  peace  treaty  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  the 
colonies  have  agreed  in  advance  to  be  bound  by 
this  Assembly's  recommendations.  Therefore,  the 
Assembly  in  the  present  instance  is  acting  in  effect 
as  the  supreme  legislative  authority. 

The  responsibility  which  the  Assembly  thus  as- 
sumes is  a  heavy  one.  The  problem  does  not  lend 
itself  to  easy  solution.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been 
an  easy  solution,  the  problem  would  not  now  be 
here.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has 
struggled  vainly  with  the  matter  ever  since  its 
first  meeting  in  September  1945.  Not  only  did 
its  three  years  of  effort  fail  to  produce  a  solution, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  effort  all  the  Governments 
concerned  have  shifted  their  positions,  thus  also 
demonstrating  the  close  balance  of  many  conflict- 
ing factors. 

It  is,  as  I  say,  because  the  problem  has  proved 
baffling,  that  it  has  at  last  come  to  us  here,  and 

'Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  6,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  same  date. 


what  we  do  with  it  will  not  merely  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  some  3  million  people,  it  will  also  affect 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  itself.  Here  we 
are,  a  body  not  hampered  by  the  veto,  with  final 
authority  with  respect  to  a  vexing  problem  which 
has  defied  solution  by  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "power  politics."  If  this  Assembly  proceeds 
competently  to  find  a  just  and  practical  solution, 
that  will  add  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
proves  itself  impotent,  then  the  result  will  be  that 
international  problems  will  more  and  more  be  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  applicable  national  power, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  high  principles  inter- 
nationally applied. 

The  provisions  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  repre- 
sented an  act  of  faith  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  devolves  upon  us  to  justify 
that  faith. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  non-self-governing 
territories,  and  we  shall,  I  assume,  want  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  Charter,  which  are  found 
notably  in  chapter  XI.  Two  basic  principles  are 
there  laid  down.  First,  the  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants are  paramount.  Second,  regard  should 
be  had  for  international  peace  and  security.  On 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  indicate  briefly 
and  in  a  preliminary  way  the  conclusions  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  suggested  by  the  application  of 
these  two  principles  to  the  three  colonial  areas  in 
question ;  namely,  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian  So- 
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maliland.  In  this  connection,  we  have  relied 
largely  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Investigation,  which  in  1947  the  Four  Powers  sent 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  to 
gather  other  pertinent  information. 
3  Let  us  turn  first  to  Libya.  The  inhabitants 
seem  well  advanced  toward  self-government  and 
independence,  and  we  believe  any  Assembly  de- 
cision should  put  the  primary  emphasis  on  achiev- 
ing early  independence. 

Also,  the  relevancy  of  this  area  to  international 
peace  and  security  cannot  be  ignored.  Names 
such  as  Tobruk  and  Bengasi  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  Egyptian  and  other  Arab  states  are 
entitled  to  a  solution  that  does  not  again  place 
them  in  jeopardy.  The  future  of  Libya,  indeed, 
intimately  affects  the  whole  strategic  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  both  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  and  international  peace  and  security 
require  that  Libya  should  be  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  system  and  the  administration  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  state  or  states  which  have 
demonstrated  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  develop 
independence,  in  accordance  with  article  76  of  the 
Charter,  and  also  to  assure  that  the  trust  territory 
shall  play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  in  accordance  with 
article  84  of  the  Charter. 

In  this  connection  we  believe  that  the  Assembly 
will  wish  to  consider  carefully  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Libya  was  liberated  as  the  result  of  a  great  Allied 
offensive  in  which  British  Commonwealth  troops 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  Also,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  is,  under  the  peace  treaty, 
actually  administering  all  of  Libya  except  Fezzan, 
and  such  administration,  which  has  now  lasted  for 
upwards  of  five  years,  has  given  intimate  knowl- 
edge from  which  this  Assembly  can,  no  doubt, 
profit.  Furthermore,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
given  ample  evidence,  not  merely  by  word  but  by 
deed,  that  it  genuinely  believes  in  the  principle 
of  developing  non-self-governing  areas  so  as  to 
make  them  independent.  For  this  reason,  we 
consider  that  regardless  of  whether  the  General 
Assembly  decides  to  deal  with  Libya  as  a  whole 
or  in  part,  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  invited 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  Cyrenaica. 

If  we  turn  to  Eritrea,  we  find  people  who  are 
neither  homogeneous  nor  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment. However,  in  the  case  of  much  of  Eritrea, 
there  is  close  affinity  with  the  neighboring  people 
of  Ethiopia.  Also,  in  the  case  of  this  part  of 
Eritrea,  there  has  been  a  demonstrated  relation- 
ship to  international  peace  and  security.  We  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  disposition  of  the 
territory  be  such  as  to  insure  that  it  cannot  again 
be  used  by  any  nation  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  Ethiopia.    Furthermore,  it  seems  reason- 
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able  that  Ethiopia  should  have  adequate  access 
to  the  sea. 

These  considerations  combine  to  suggest  that 
the  eastern  portion  of  Eritrea,  including  the  port 
of  Massawa  and  the  city  of  Asmara,  might  be  in- 
corporated into  Ethiopia,  subject  to  appropriate 
protection  of  Italian  and  other  minorities. 

In  the  case  of  the  western  province  of  Eritrea, 
the  affinity  of  the  people  is  closer  with  the  peoples 
to  the  west  of  them,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  sep- 
arate solution  should  be  found  for  the  future  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  province. 

In  the  case  of  Italian  Somaliland,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  inhabitants  are  not,  and  in  any  predict- 
able period  will  not  be,  ready  for  self-government 
or  independence.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  out- 
side assistance  and  guidance  will  be  required  in 
order  to  develop  the  meager  resources  and  to  bring 
about  a  development  of  the  sparse  population  so 
that  they  can  stand  by  themselves.  The  area  is 
without  major  strategic  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  peace  and  security. 

In  view  of  the  revival  of  democratic  government 
and  institutions  in  Italy  since  the  overthrow  of 
Fascism  and  the  demonstrated  willingness  and 
ability  of  the  present  government  of  Italy  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  a  peace-loving  state  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter,  we  feel  that  Italy 
should  be  invited  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  administering  Italian  Somaliland  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system. 

In  all  of  these  matters  we  believe  that  the  ar- 
rangements should  be  such  as  to  afford  the  Italian 
people  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  former  colonies  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  people 
and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  order.  The 
Italian  nation  has  a  surplus  population  of  people 
who  have  demonstrated,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  their  great  capacity  to  develop  waste  places 
into  productivity.  We  believe  that  the  material 
welfare  of  the  Italian  people  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  can  be  advanced  by  cooperation  under 
sound  administration.  We  hope  that  this  As- 
sembly will  approach  the  matter  in  that  spirit. 
Let  us  not  allow  wrongs  of  the  past,  however 
grievous,  and  emotions  of  the  past,  however  justi- 
fiable, to  dominate  our  debates  and  to  prescribe 
permanent  barriers  to  the  fruitful  intercourse  of 
peoples  who  can  help  each  other  and  who,  in  the 
words  of  our  Charter  should  practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  as  an  indication  of  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  deal,  and  of  the  many  factors  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  are  to  reach  a  just  and 
equitable  solution-  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  expression  of  views  of  other  delegates.  My 
Government  has  every  confidence  in  the  inherent 
wisdom  of  this  body  and  in  its  ability  to  cope  with 
this  problem  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
important  issues  involved. 
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There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  subject  which  has 
been  given  to  me  to  talk  about  this  evening.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
novel  point  in  connection  with  the  North  Atlantic 
pact.2  One  of  the  gratifying  aspects  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plans  for  this  pact  is  the  fact  that 
it  was  made  public  even  before  it  was  signed  and 
that  there  is  therefore  this  present  period  before 
its  ratification  during  which  people  can  comment 
on  it.  They  have  commented  freely  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  it.  I  have  tried  to  study  as  many 
of  these  comments  as  possible.  Some  of  them 
have  been  made  in  the  press,  in  news  stories,  and 
in  editorials  or  columns,  some  in  radio  comments, 
some  in  the  views  or  organizations,  and  some  in 
correspondence  and  conversation  with  individuals. 

I  have  collected  from  all  these  sources  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  frequently  recurring  arguments 
and  doubts  which  have  been  expressed  concerning 
the  pact  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  bearing  on  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  other 
aspects  of  the  pact.  I  have  tried  to  analyze  the 
points,  and  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  them  tonight. 

Before  looking  at  these  various  views  in  detail, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  some  of  them  reflect 
positions  which  were  taken  when  the  idea  of  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  was  known  but  before 
its  text  was  made  public  or  even  agreed  upon. 
The  expression  of  many  of  these  points  of  view 
during  the  period  of  negotiation  was  extremely 
helpful.  It  influenced  the  drafting  of  the  text.  I 
shall  not  try  to  be  specific  and  name  names  or 
refer  to  particular  points,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  taken  satisfaction  in  seeing  reflected  in  the 
pact  ideas  which  they  had  discussed  during  the 
negotiating  stage. 

The  relation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  pact  to  the 
United  Nations  can  be  examined  from  several 
points  of  view.  First,  there  is  the  text  of  the 
treaty  itself,  which  can  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter ;  second,  there  are  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  our  policy  and 
our  intentions;  third,  there  is  an  area  which  is 
necessarily  more  speculative — it  involves  an  analy- 
sis and  appreciation  of  the  world  situation  and  of 

1An  address  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Apr.  7,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

*  For  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949, 
p.  339;  also  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication 
3464. 
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the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  North  Atlantic  pact  will  be 
utilized.  Speculation,  at  least  in  public,  is  not 
generally  considered  to  be  good  diplomatic  prac- 
tice, but  I  shall  venture  a  short  distance  into  that 
field. 

One  can  deal  briefly  with  the  analysis  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty,  since  the  essential  points  have 
already  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  various 
official  statements. 

In  the  first  place,  the  preamble  begins  with  a  re- 
affirmation of  faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  second  place,  article  1  is  a  restatement  of 
the  specific  principles  stated  in  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  article  2  of  the  Charter.  Using  the  language 
of  the  Charter,  the  parties  agree  to  settle  their  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means.  This 
statement  is  not  confined  to  disputes  among  the 
parties  to  the  treaty ;  it  includes  disputes  between 
parties  to  the  treaty  and  states  which  are  not 
parties.  Even  more  important,  this  article  1  uses 
the  language  of  paragraph  4  of  article  2  to  pledge 
the  parties  again  to  "refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  .  .  . 
in  any  .  .  .  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  Nothing  could  be  more 
explicit  in  declaring  the  defensive  and  nonhostile 
purposes  of  this  treaty. 

In  the  third  place,  article  5,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  operative  article,  calling  for  joint 
action  in  self-defense  in  case  of  an  armed  attack, 
expressly  cites  and  is  based  upon  article  51  of  the 
Charter.  It  includes  that  provision  in  51  which 
requires  states  acting  in  self-defense  to  report 
immediately  any  measures  which  they  may  be 
forced  to  take  to  the  Security  Council.  It  states 
also  the  obligation  under  this  same  article  to  ter- 
minate any  such  measures  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  acted. 

In  the  fourth  place,  article  7  reaffirms  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  article  103  of  the  Charter.  That 
article  of  the  Charter  says  that  if  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  obligations  of  members  under  the 
Charter  and  their  obligations  under  any  other  in- 
ternational agreement,  the  Charter  obligations 
shall  prevail.  This  is  what  article  7  provides. 
This  provision  is  reinforced  by  article  8,  wherein 
the  parties  declare  that  none  of  their  existing  in- 
ternational engagements — which  include  their  en- 
gagements under  the  Charter — is  in  conflict  with 
the  provision  of  this  treaty. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  article  12  of  the  pact,  which 
provides  for  possible  review  of  the  treaty  after 
ten  years,  specifically  says  that  any  such  review 
shall  take  into  account  "the  development  of  uni- 
versal as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security."  This  is  a 
recognition  of  the  desire  of  the  parties  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  a  universal  security  sys- 
tem as  originally  envisaged  in  the  Charter  will 
materialize  and  provide  the  sense  of  security  which 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace. 

So  far  as  official  statements  are  concerned,  there 
has  been  not  one  iota  of  quibbling  or  evasion.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  in  his  inaugural  address,  on 
January  20,  the  President  announced  the  plans 
for  concluding  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  He 
therefore  had  it  in  the  forefront  of  his  mind  when 
he  stated  the  first  point  of  his  four-point  program, 
in  which  the  objectives  of  the  United  States  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  freedom  were  outlined. 
That  first  point  was : 

"We  will  continue  to  give  unfaltering  support 
to  the  United  Nations  and  related  agencies,  and 
we  will  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  strengthen 
their  authority  and  increase  their  effectiveness." 
When  the  North  Atlantic  pact  was  signed  in 
Washington  on  April  4,  the  President  reiterated 
this  policy.    He  said : 

The  nations  represented  here  have  known  the  tragedy 
of  those  two  wars.  As  a  result,  many  of  us  took  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  Each  member  of 
the  United  Nations  is  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.  Each  is  bound 
to  settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  to 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territory  or  independence  of  any  country,  and  to  support 
the  United  Nations  in  any  action  it  takes  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

That  solemn  pledge — that  abiding  obligation— we  re- 
affirm here  today. 

We  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  obligation,  and  pro- 
pose this  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  one  of  the  means 
to  carry  it  out. 

Through  this  treaty  we  undertake  to  conduct  our  in- 
ternational affairs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  We  undertake  to  exercise 
our  right  of  collective  or  individual  self-defense  against 
armed  attack,  in  accordance  with  article  51  of  the  Charter, 
and  subject  to  such  measures  as  the  Security  Council 
may  take  to  maintain  and  restore  international  peace 
and  security. 

I  think  it  would  overweight  the  record  to  cite 
to  you  every  other  authoritative  official  pronounce- 
ment on  this  subject.  I  confine  myself  therefore 
to  reminding  you  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
on  March  18  over  the  radio,  when  the  text  of  the 
pact  had  just  been  released : 

The  Atlantic  pact  is  a  collective  self-defense  arrange- 
ment among  the  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  It 
is  aimed  at  coordinating  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defense  specifically  recognized  in  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  designed  to  fit  precisely 
into  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  assure 
practical  measures  for  maintaining  peace  and  security 
in  harmony  with  the  Charter. 
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It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  parties  to  carry  out  the 
pact  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  in  a  manner  which  will  advance 
its  purposes  and  principles. 

Now  some  say  that  while  this  record  proves  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  intend 
to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact, 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  pact  will  actually  have 
that  effect.  That  is  a  natural  and  proper  com- 
ment. That  is,  fortunately,  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic process  of  popular  discussion  of  great  pub- 
lic issues.  I  think  we  should  therefore  analyze 
the  probable  results  of  the  pact  in  the  light  of  its 
possible  influence  upon  the  United  Nations.  We 
should  do  this,  as  I  have  said,  even  though  it 
leads  us  into  the  field  of  speculation. 

The  question  whether  the  pact  will  weaken  the 
United  Nations  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
question  whether  the  pact  contributes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Let  us  plumb  this  problem  by 
asking  the  question :  "Would  any  state  not  a  party 
to  the  pact  be  justified  in  feeling  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  constitutes  a 
threat  to  its  peace  and  security?"  I  believe  it 
would  not.  It  is  clear  from  the  text  of  articles  4, 
5  and  6  of  the  treaty  that  its  provisions  are  not 
to  be  brought  into  play  unless  there  is  a  threat 
to  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence or  security  of  one  of  the  parties  or  unless 
there  is  an  armed  attack  in  the  areas  defined  by 
article  6.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  does  not  come 
into  play  unless  there  is  a  violation  of  article  2, 
paragraph  4  of  the  Charter.  These  points  em- 
phasize the  fact  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  abundantly  clear;  namely,  that  the  Atlantic 
pact  is  defensive  and  not  offensive. 

Now  article  51  of  the  Charter  justifies  action  in 
self-defense  only  in  the  case  of  an  armed  attack. 
The  whole  theory  of  that  article  is  that  force  can- 
not be  used  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  on 
the  individual  determination  by  a  single  state 
that  its  interests  would  be  advanced  by  the  use 
of  force.  . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pact  to  call  for  or  ]ustiiy 
the  use  of  force  against  any  other  state  which 
loyally  complies  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  treaty  has  not  been  concluded  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  or  provoking  war  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  much  less  likely.  No  gov- 
ernment of  a  state  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  can 
say  that  this  treaty  is  directed  against  it  unless 
that  government  is  prepared  to  put  on  the  cap 
which  marks  it  as  having  aggressive  intentions 
against  one  or  more  parties  to  the  treaty. 

For  the  very  reason  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  it  cannot  constitute 
a  threat  to  any  other  state  whose  policies  and 
actions  are  also  in  conformity  with  and  subject  to 
that  same  Charter. 
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It  would  be  less  than  frank,  however,  to  avoid 
stating  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
has  resulted  from  the  fears  which  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  created.  This  situation  was 
made  crystal  clear  by  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister,  at  the  Paris  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  replying  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky, 
the  chief  Soviet  spokesman,  who  had  made  it 
perfectly  plain  that  his  country  was  not  going 
to  cooperate  in  solving  any  of  the  agenda  problems 
before  the  Assembly.    Mr,  Spaak  said : 

I  must  answer  you.  I  think  I  am  the  one  to  do  It, 
because  no  one  could  consider  that  Belgium  is  trying  to 
be  provocative  against  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  afraid 
because  by  your  conduct  you  have  rendered  this  organiza- 
tion ineffective.  We  are  afraid  because  the  problems 
before  this  Assembly  have  remained  unsolved;  because 
even  when  a  solution  is  proposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  you  have  refused  to  adhere  to  this  solu- 
tion. We  are  afraid  because  we  have  placed  all  our 
hopes  and  confidence  in  the  defensive  organization  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  through  the  policy  you  have  pur- 
sued, you  are  forbidding  us  to  seek  our  security  and  our 
salvation  within  the  framework  of  this  organization,  but 
making  us  seek  it  within  the  framework  of  a  regional 
arrangement.  We  are  afraid  of  you  because,  in  every 
country  represented  here,  you  are  maintaining  a  fifth 
column,  beside  which  the  Hitlerite  fifth  column  is  nothing 
but  a  boy  scout  organization,  if  I  might  say  so.  There 
is  not  a  single  spot  in  the  world,  whether  in  Asia,  whether 
in  Europe,  or  whether  in  Africa,  where  a  government 
represented  here  fails  to  find  difficulties  and  these  diffi- 
culties are  being  still  further  aggravated  by  you  .  .  . 

Since  Mr.  Spaak  made  this  lucid  statement,  the 
recent  series  of  declarations  by  Communist  lead- 
ers in  a  number  of  countries  to  the  effect  that  their 
first  loyalty  was  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the 
countries  of  their  ostensible  allegiance  has  done 
nothing  to  allay  these  fears.  While  that  sense  of 
insecurity  pervades  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
cannot  flourish  and  develop  as  it  should.  Here 
we  go  round  the  circle,  because  the  United  Nations 
itself  cannot  remove  the  sense  of  insecurity  until 
it  has  reached  a  full  stage  of  development  based 
primarily  on  the  cooperation  of  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

At  this  present  juncture  of  world  affairs,  there 
are  two  principal  ways  in  which  the  sense  of  in- 
security can  be  removed,  given  the  nature  of  those 
fears  and  the  source  from  which  they  spring.  One 
way,  and  the  way  most  to  be  desired,  is  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  shall  comment  on  only  one  of  the  changes  in 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  which  would 
contribute  to  a  world-wide  sense  of  security.  I 
refer  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Spaak  mentioned, 
the  question  of  cooperation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  strengthen  the  United  Nations.  It  some- 
times seems  to  be  assumed  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  cooperating  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  it  is  the  United  States,  which,  in 
entering  into  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  is  re- 
fusing to  cooperate.  As  a  great  Governor  of  this 
State  used  to  say,  "Let's  look  at  the  record". 

There  are  thirteen  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  Soviet  Union  belongs  to 
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only  two  of  them.  Recently  it  gave  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  World  Health  Organization. 
The  United  States  belongs  to  all  thirteen  special- 
ized agencies. 

The  General  Assembly  established  in  1947  an 
Interim  Committee,  frequently  called  the  "Little 
Assembly."  It  was  alleged  that  this  body  was 
designed  to  bypass  the  Security  Council.  Its  rec- 
ord reveals  no  such  desire  or  intent.  The  Interim 
Committee  is  engaged  in  studying  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  Should  not  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  contribute  to  that  task? 
The  Interim  Committee  studied  the  problem  of 
voting  in  the  Security  Council  the  use  of  the  veto. 
There  may  well  be  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  veto 
in  particular  cases.  Surely  the  way,  the  United 
Nations  way,  to  reconcile  differences  of  opinion 
so  far  as  possible,  is  through  discussion  in  the 
organ  of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 
taken  its  seat  in  the  Interim  Committee,  but  it  can 
do  so  whenever  it  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  this 
part  of  the  joint  endeavor  for  peace.  The  United 
States  has  actively  cooperated  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  of  this  Committee. 

The  Interim  Committee  also  has  the  function  of 
guiding  certain  United  Nations  commissions  when 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  specifically 
the  Korean  and  Balkan  commissions.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  not  cooperated  in  the  work  of  those 
commissions.     The  United  States  has  cooperated. 

These  are  specific  points.  More  could  be  listed. 
More  could  be  said  about  the  many  other  Soviet 
attitudes  and  positions  which,  as  Mr.  Spaak  said, 
have  brought  about  the  conviction  that  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  not  cooperating 
with  and  through  the  United  Nations  to  make  the 
peace  secure.  None  but  the  Soviet  Government 
can  alter  the  existing  impression.  The  Soviet 
Government  can  begin  tomorrow  to  build  up  con- 
fidence where  it  has  already  built  up  fear.  I 
do  not  deny  that  it  will  need  to  overcome  great 
skepticism,  but  no  one  has  closed,  or  is  attempting 
to  close,  the  door  on  an  honest  attempt. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
cleavage  in  the  basic  theory  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  The  Soviet  Union  officially  stands  on  the 
proposition  that  war  is  inevitable. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  officially  committed  to  a 
philosophy  of  conflict,  which  is  alien  to  our  think- 
ing and  to  our  ideals.  Premier  Stalin  likes  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Lenin: 

We  live  .  .  .  not  only  in  a  state  but  in  a  system 
of  states,  and  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by 
side  with  the  imperialist  states  for  a  long  time  is  un- 
thinkable. In  the  end  either  one  or  the  other  will 
conquer.  And  until  that  end  comes,  a  series  of  the  most 
terrible  collisions  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
bourgeois  states  is  inevitable. 
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We  also  believe  that  we  live  in  a  system  of  states, 
but  from  this  premise  is  drawn  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Our  conclusion  is  that  it  is  unthinkable 
that  the  members  of  that  system  of  states  should 
not  be  able  to  find  ways  to  live  in  peace  with  each 
other. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  speech  at  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  on  April  4 : 

For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  blind  tides  of  history  which  sweep  men  one  way 
or  the  other.  In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  brave  men 
overcome  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmountable  and  forces 
that  seemed  overwhelming.  Men  with  courage  and  vision 
can  still  determine  their  own  destiny.  They  can  choose 
slaverv  or  freedom — war  or  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  they  will  choose.  The  Treaty 
we  are  signing  here  today  is  evidence  of  the  path  they  will 
follow. 

We  believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
and  spirit  to  bridge  the  deepest  chasms,  to  over- 
come the  most  formidable  obstacles.  The  conflict 
in  the  world  today  is  the  conflict  between  the 
Marxist  dogma  that  we  must  have  war  and  our 
Western  faith  that  we  can  have  peace.  That  faith 
is  an  abiding  faith,  and  it  will  triumph. 

Obviously,  if  the  Soviet  Union  considers  that 
war  is  inevitable,  it  prepares  for  war.  So  long  as 
it  is  preparing  for  war  other  states  must  take  de- 
fensive precautions.  Since,  however,  we  in  the 
United  States  start  from  the  proposition  that  war 
is  not  inevitable,  we  do  not  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  a  preventive  war  must  be  initiated. 

Since  the  world  has  not  yet  received  convincing 
evidence  of  a  change  in  Soviet  policy,  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  can  help  to  eliminate  or 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  insecurity  is  by  a  firm  and 
honest  declaration  of  purpose,  which  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  provides.  I  would  remind  you 
of  the  passage  in  the  President's  inaugural  address 
in  which  he  said : 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  agreements  is  to  provide 
unmistakable  proof  of  the  joint  determination  of  the  free 
countries  to  resist  armed  attack  from  any  quarter.  Each 
country  participating  in  these  arrangements  must  con- 
tribute all  it  can  to  the  common  defense. 

If  we  can  make  it  sufficiently  clear,  in  advance,  that 
any  armed  attack  affecting  our  national  security  would 
be  met  with  overwhelming  force,  the  armed  attack  might 
never  occur. 

One  also  sees  arguments  against  the  North 
Atlantic  pact  which  seem  to  reflect  the  fear  that 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  is  a  definitive  and  final 
espousal  of  the  theory  that  the  hope  for  a  universal 
peace  and  security  system  which  inspired  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter  in  1945  is  dead.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  necessities  of  the  present 
require  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  abandonment  of  the  aspiration  for  a 
universal  system.  This  point  was  made  clear  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Kusk  in  a  radio  broadcast 
on  March  20,  when  he  said  that  we  do  not  regard 
the  North  Atlantic  pact  "as  a  fully  satisfactory 
or  permanent  solution."  He  went  on  to  say  "We 
have  rejected  national  or  regional  isolationism." 


He  pointed  to  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
best  assurance  we  have  on  this  point  is  to  be  found 
"in  the  intentions  of  the  American  people.  They 
want  a  world-wide  security  system,  and  they  won't 
be  content  with  a  regional  system."  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased,  and  will 
not  cease,  to  direct  its  policy  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  universal  system  for  international  peace 
and  security.  We  have  not  created  the  tensions 
which  make  this  defense  pact  necessary  at  this 
time.  We  devoutly  hope  that  it  will  never  be 
necessary  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  this  pact. 
But  we  would  not  be  discharging  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  if  at  this  juncture  we  did  not  make 
this  clear  declaration  concerning  the  steps  we  are 
prepared  to  take  in  conformity  with  the  Charter, 
should  the  need  arise. 

Now  it  is  also  argued  that  article  9  of  the  North 
Atlantic  treaty  contains  a  threat  to  the  Security 
Council.  Article  9  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  council  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
of  the  parties.  People  ask  whether  we  intend 
to  divert  into  this  council  the  consideration  of 
international  problems  which  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  no  such  intention.  This  council,  es- 
tablished under  article  9,  is  "to  consider  matters 
concerning  the  implementation  of  this  Treaty." 
If  it  had  been  in  existence  during  the  past  years, 
it  would  not  have  been  used  to  settle  the  Palestine 
case,  or  the  Indonesian  case,  or  the  Kashmir  case. 
Since  the  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  was  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  affected  the  area  covered  by  the 
treaty,  the  council  to  be  set  up  under  article  9 
might  have  given  preliminary  consideration  to 
that  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  po- 
tential threat  involved.  Such  consultations  would 
not  have  affected  the  jurisdiction  or  the  use  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  remains 
the  body  to  which  we  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  entrusted  "primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  .  .  ."  That  is  what  is  stated 
in  article  24  of  the  Charter  and  article  7  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  says  specifically  that  this 
treaty  does  not  affect  that  responsibility. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  join  in  making  the 
Security  Council  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  the  Security 
Council  and  the  United  Nations  itself  will  grow  in 
stature  and  in  influence.  Meanwhile,  its  growth 
can  be  stimulated  by  the  existence  of  such  agree- 
ments as  this  peace  pact  for  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact  as  a  rival  to  the  United  Na- 
tions were  not  addressed  to  the  Rio  pact  of  1948. 
The  Rio  pact  had  a  very  similar  basis  in  terms  of 
a  regional  arrangement  relying  heavily  on  article 
51  of  the  Charter.  Perhaps  when  the  Rio  pact 
was  concluded  those  interested  in  the  United  Na- 
tions remembered  particularly  that  the  conclusion 
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of  some  such  regional  arrangement  for  the  Amer- 
icas was  planned  at  the  Chapultepec  conference 
of  1945,  just  before  the  United  Nations  meeting  in 
San  Francisco.  The  probability  of  its  conclusion 
was  very  much  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed 
the  Charter.  The  Rio  pact  therefore  seemed  to 
many  a  reasonable  development  in  no  way  in  con- 
flict with  the  Charter.  I  suppose  the  reason  why 
many  people  have  not  taken  the  same  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  pact  is  that  they  are  in- 
fluenced more  by  the  political  than  by  basic  legal 
arguments.  They  might  well  agree  that  techni- 
cally the  Atlantic  pact  has  a  sound  legal  founda- 
tion but  they  are  worried  that,  because  of  the  vital 
political  relationship  of  the  North  Atlantic  states 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  this  new  pact  may  have  seri- 
ous world-wide  political  repercussions  which  did 
not  result  from  the  Rio  pact.  Perhaps  if  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  been  preceded  by  some 
other  regional  defense  arrangements,  it  would 
have  been  less  subject  to  this  criticism.  Perhaps 
the  very  importance  of  this  agreement  among  this 
particular  group  of  states  is  what  causes  concern. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Rio  treaty,  just  as  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  North 
Atlantic  pact.  But  it  would  also  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  this  treaty  dealing  with  the  North 
Atlantic  area  endangers  the  United  Nations  any 
more  than  the  Rio  treaty  endangered  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  extremists  among  world-government  advo- 
cates run  greater  risks  of  endangering  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  their  position  is  found 
the  antithesis  to  the  approach  marked  by  the  At- 
lantic pact.  Those  responsible  for  the  pact  take 
the  first  practical  step  for  consolidating  peace  in 
a  crucial  area.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
they  enhance  a  solidarity  hitherto  embryonic.  In 
so  doing  they  avowedly  and  in  fact  support  the 
United  Nations.  World-government  extremists, 
unhappy  over  the  defects  of  the  United  Nations, 
would  scrap  the  progress  which  it  marks  and 
begin  anew.  They  wish  to  buy  a  prefabricated 
home  made  all  in  one  piece.  They  do  not  wish 
to  bother  with  foundations  or  practical  little  de- 
tails like  septic  tanks  and  plumbing  and  water 
supply.  Happily  these  persons  are  not  represent- 
ative of  all  world-government  advocates.  Many 
of  them  advocate  building  on  the  existing  founda- 
tions, that  is  on  the  United  Nations.  Many  of 
them  are  willing  to  take  their  coats  off  and  to  work 
on  putting  a  roof — or  at  least  a  tarpaulin — over 
our  heads.  While  doing  so,  they  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  palace  of  all  our  dreams  will 
shelter  us. 

Such  an  attitude  is  a  worthy  reflection  of  our 
early  pioneering  spirit.  This  country  was  settled 
by  men  and  women  who  had  their  dreams  of  the 
future  but  did  not  let  those  dreams  interfere  with 
clearing  the  forest,  planting  the  corn,  and  main- 
taining their  necessary  defenses. 


We  may  be  at  the  crossroads  of  a  process  by 
which  through  such  arrangements  as  these,  tied 
securely  into  the  Charter,  a  decisive  and  unag- 
gressive preponderance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
states  supporting  the  United  Nations  can  be  es- 
tablished. It  must  be  our  hope  that  the  circle  of 
states  supporting  the  United  Nations  will  stead- 
ily broaden  until  it  becomes  universal. 


Resolution  on  Trade  Union  Rights: 
Freedom  of  Association 

U.N.  doc.  E/1300 
Adopted  Mar.  17,  1949 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Takes  note  of  General  Assembly  resolution  128 
(II)  concerning  trade  union  rights  (freedom  of 
association)  and  international  machinery  for  their 
safeguarding ; 

Recalls  its  resolutions  52  (IV)  and  84  (V)  ;  and 

Having  examined  the  note  from  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation  recording  the  deci- 
sions concerning  freedom  of  association  taken  by 
the  International  Labour  Conference  at  its  thirty- 
first  session  (document  E/863)  ; 

Observes  the  action  taken  and  proposed  by  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  within  its 
recognized  competence,  in  particular  the  adoption, 
by  the  International  Labour  Conference,  of  the 
Freedom  of  Association  and  the  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organize  Convention,  1948 ; 

Further  notes  the  resolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Conference  concerning  international 
machinery  for  safeguarding  freedom  of  associa- 
tion; 

Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  Director-General  of  the  Ilo  for 
exploration  of  the  question  of  enforcement  of  trade 
union  rights  (freedom  of  association)  as  provided 
in  resolution  84  (V)  of  the  Council  and  to  study 
jointly  the  control  of  the  practical  application  of 
trade  union  rights  and  freedom  of  association  as 
provided  for  in  resolution  128  (II)  of  the  General 
Assembly ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  results  of  his  consultations,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  the  Council  to  give  the  matter 
further  consideration,  including  consideration  of 
the  question  of  further  co-operation  with  the  Gov- 
erning Body  of  the  Ilo  ;  and 

Transmits  the  decisions  concerning  freedom  of 
association  taken  by  the  InternationalLabour  Con- 
ference at  its  thirty-first  session  to  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  in  order  that  it  may  consider 
the  contents  of  the  Freedom  of  Association  and  the 
Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize  Convention, 
1948,  and  the  resolution  concerning  international 
machinery  for  safeguarding  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, when  drawing  up  for  submission  to  the 
Council  its  final  proposed  text  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  draft  articles  of 
implementation. 
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International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  just 
handed  down  its  decision  that  Governments  may 
be  sued  for  injuries  caused  to  the  United  Nations 
or  its  agents  in  the  execution  of  U.N.  business. 
The  question  of  reparations  for  injuries  sus- 
tained in  U.N.  service  was  submitted  to  the  Court 
in  a  General  Assembly  resolution  prompted  by 
the  death  of  Count  Bernadotte  in  Palestine  and 
of  eleven  other  persons  on  U.N.  assignments.  The 
Court's  judgment  was  that  the  United  Nations 
exercises  and  enjoys  functions  and  rights  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  its  possession  of  a  large 
measure  of  international  personality  and  capacity 
to  operate  upon  an  international  plane.  The 
Court  unanimously  decided  that,  with  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  United  Nations  as  having  an 
international  personality,  it  is  entitled  to  main- 
tain its  rights  by  bringing  international  claims. 

The  United  States  was  among  those  countries 
submitting  written  observations. 

UN.  Assistant  Secretary-General  Ivan  Kerno 
and  A.  H.  Feller,  Director  of  the  U.N.  Legal  De- 
partment, termed  the  Court's  decision  an  "historic 
landmark"  that  strengthens  the  legal  status  of  the 
United  Nations  under  international  law. 

Corfu  Channel  Case 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  has  ruled  by 
a  vote  of  11  to  5  that  Albania  is  responsible  under 
international  law  for  the  damage  and  loss  of  life 
which  resulted  when  two  British  destroyers  struck 
mines  in  the  Albanian  territorial  waters  of  the 
Corfu  Channel  in  October  1946.  The  Court  will 
decide  later  on  the  amount  for  damages  to  be  paid 
by  Albania. 

The  issues  in  this  long- debated  case  were  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  of  the  Security  Council, 
but  were  never  resolved.  The  disputing  nations 
then  agreed  last  year  to  abide  by  whatever  deci- 
sion the  Court  would  give,  though  Albania  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  mines  could  not  have  been  laid 
without  the  knowledge  of  Albania  and  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  warn  ships  of  the  danger  in  passing 
through  the  channel.  The  Court  also  ruled  that 
Britain  did  not  violate  the  sovereignty  of  Albania 
"by  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  British  Navy  in  Al- 
bania waters"  in  this  case,  but  that  such  sovereignty 
was  violated  the  next  month  when  Britain  sent 
minesweepers  into  the  channel.  The  tribunal 
stated,  however,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
concerning  this  gives  appropriate  satisfaction  for 
that  offense. 
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U.N.  Guard 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  Philippine  resolution  on 
April  11  to  refer  the  Secretary-General's  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  an  initial  U.N.  guard  force 
to  a  special  committee  for  study. 

This  proposal  recommends  a  force  of  800  men  to 
protect  U.N.  missions  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
world.  In  introducing  the  proposal  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Feller  of  the  U.N. 
Legal  Department  said  that  these  men  would  be 
members  of  the  Secretariat  and  recruited  on  an 
international  basis,  in  accordance  with  articles 
100  and  101  of  the  Charter.  They  would  not  be  a 
military  force  and  their  arms  would  be  limited  to 
personal  emergency  defense  weapons.  _  In  every 
case  the  functions  would  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter. 

The  Soviet  Delegate  Malik  expressed  strong 
opposition,  terming  the  proposal  a  "contribution 
to  practical  implementation  of  the  expansionist 
policy  of  some  powers"  aimed  at  "using  the  U.N. 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes."  Benjamin  Cohen, 
U.S.  Delegate,  in  supporting  the  Philippine  reso- 
lution emphasized  that  the  special  committee 
should  be  free  to  consider  the  problem  of  creation 
of  a  U.N.  guard  in  all  its  aspects.  He  rejected 
Soviet  allegations  of  ulterior  motives  on  the  part 
of  countries  favoring  the  Secretary-General's 
plan. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  U.N. 
guard  force  will  be  considered  at  the  fourth  regu- 
lar session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Voting  in  the  Security  Council 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on 
April  14  adopted  a  resolution  which  provides  for  a 
policy  of  gradual  liberalization  of  the  voting  pro- 
cedures of  the  Security  Council.  Forty-six  coun- 
tries supported  the  resolution,  the  six  countries 
of  the  Slav  bloc  opposed  it,  and  two  countries 
abstained. 

The  proposal  drawn  up  last  year  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
where  it  was  sponsored  by  four  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council— China,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France.  It  was 
based  largely  on  a  study  of  the  question  by  the  In- 
terim Committee.  The  resolution  recommends 
restriction  of  the  use  of  the  veto  on  34  types  of  deci- 
sions which  are  considered  procedural.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  major  powers  agree  volun- 
tarily among  themselves  to  restrict  the  veto  on 
certain  substantive  matters,  particularly  those  in- 
volving the  admission  of  new  members  and  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
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Warren  R.  Austin  strongly  recommended  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  stating  that  if  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  would  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations,  he  believed  there 
would  be  substantial  improvement  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Security  Council's  operations. 

Korea 

A  Chinese  resolution  to  admit  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  the  United  Nations  was  defeated  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  Security  Council  on  April  8  when 
it  cast  its  30th  veto.  The  Republic  of  Korea  rep- 
resents the  8th  country  barred  from  the  United 
Nations  by  Soviet  vetos.  During  the  debate  the 
Soviet  and  Ukrainian  delegates  renewed  their 
previous  charges  that  the  Republic  is  a  "puppet" 
regime. 

Ambassador  Austin  led  the  support  for  Korea's 
application,  pointing  out  that  Soviet  claims  and 
charges  had  been  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  December  in  Paris.  At 
that  time,  the  Assembly  recognized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  as  the  only  lawful  govern- 
ment in  Korea. 

Israeli  Membership 

The  application  of  Israel  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  was  admitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly agenda  on  April  13  and  referred  to  the 
Political  Committees.  The  United  States  favored 
immediate  action  by  the  Assembly  as  recom- 
mended by  the  14-member  Steering  Committee, 
but  31  countries  voted  in  favor  of  a  Pakistani 
amendment  which  will  delay  final  action  until  the 
matter  is  reviewed  in  committee. 

Freedom  of  Information 

A  12-member  Subcommission  of  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  from  27 
nominees  at  a  special  meeting  on  April  11.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  voted  in  March  to 
continue  through  1952  this  Subcommission  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  which  was  set  up  to 
study,  report,  and  make  recommendations  on 
means  of  promoting  freedom  of  information  and 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  barriers  to  free 
flow  of  information  between  countries  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  news. 

Meanwhile,  discussion  is  continuing  in  the  So- 
cial, Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  three  draft  conventions 
concerning  freedom  of  information  relating  to 
(1)  the  gathering  and  international  transmission 
of  news,  (2)  the  institution  of  an  international 
right  of  correction,  and  (3)  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. The  conventions  are  being  considered  ar- 
ticle by  article  and  thus  far  members  have  agreed 
on  the  first  two  articles  of  the  convention  on  gath- 
ering and  international  transmission  of  news.  In- 
cluded in  the  first  article  is  an  agreed  definition  of 
"information  agency,"  "correspondent"  and 
"news   material."     The   second   article   provides 


that  "in  order  to  facilitate  the  freest  possible 
movement  of  correspondents  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions"  the  contracting  states  shall  ex- 
pedite travel  of  correspondents  within  their  terri- 
tories and  shall  not  impose  restrictions  which 
discriminate  against  such  correspondents. 

A  Polish  amendment  was  rejected  which  would 
have  added  to  the  definition  of  "news  material"  a 
phrase  designed  to  restrict  news  that  might  pro- 
voke threats  to  the  peace.  U.  S.  Delegate  Erwin 
D.  Canham  told  the  committee  that  the  Polish 
amendment  would  give  governments  a  chance  to 
impose  news  censorship  and  set  in  motion  a  new 
power  "on  the  evil  path  of  misunderstanding"  be- 
tween nations  and  peoples. 

International  Law  Commission 

The  newly  elected  15-member  International 
Law  Commission  began  its  first  session  at  Lake 
Success  on  April  11  and  elected  Judge  Manley  O. 
Hudson  of  the  United  States  as  Chairman.  The 
members  of  this  Commission  were  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  Paris,  the  Statute  of  the  ILC 
having  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  in  1947. 

The  Commission  agreed  without  objection  to 
begin  discussion  of  the  first  agenda  item,  planning 
for  the  codification  of  international  law,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  would  include  general 
discussion  of  the  Commission's  terms  and  plan  of 
work.  Other  items  on  the  agenda  concern  the 
rights  and  duties  of  states,  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  creating  an  international  judicial  or- 
gan for  the  punishment  of  genocide,  ways  and 
means  for  making  the  evidence  of  customary  in- 
ternational law  more  readily  available,  and  co- 
operation with  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  national  and  international  organiza- 
tions. 

Indonesia 

Discussions  began  April  14  in  Batavia  between 
representatives  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  In- 
donesian Republic  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  for  Indonesia.  These  talks  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  as  a  step  in  compliance 
with  the  Security  Council  communication  of 
March  23  calling  for  such  discussions.  Republican 
agreement  to  participate  was  conditioned  on  the 
understanding  that  the  initial  discussions  concern 
the  restoration  of  the  Republican  Government  at 
Jogjakarta,  as  called  for  earlier  by  the  Security 
Council. 

U.S.  representative  Merle  Cochran,  has  the 
rotating  chairmanship  this  week.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van 
Royen  heads  the  Netherlands  delegation  and  Dr. 
Mohammed  Roem,  the  Republican. 

World  Health  Organization 

Honduras  became  the  61st  member  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  by  depositing  the  instrument 
of  ratification  with  the  United  Nations  at  Lake 
Success.  Honduras  is  the  13th  of  the  American 
republics  belonging  to  the  Who. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


Request  for  Military  Assistance  From  Atlantic  Pact  Countries 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  8  released 
copies  of  communications  exchanged  with  the 
Brussels  treaty  powers  and  with  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Italy  concerning  the  provision  by  the 
United  States  of  military  assistance  to  those 
countries.  Before  I  deal  specifically  with  these 
requests,  I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  considerations  which  have  led  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  decide  that  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  equipment  to  free  and  friendly 
nations  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  now  clear  that  in  the  world  of  today  we  can 
no  longer  rely  on  our  geographic  position  to  pre- 
serve our  security  and  peace.  Our  security  and 
peace  necessarily  rest  in  the  combined  security  and 
peace  of  the  democratic  world.  Thus,  the  single 
purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  to  make  a 
free  world  possible  and  more  secure.  The  foreign 
policy  which  this  Government  has  actively  pursued 
since  the  termination  of  World  War  II  has  had 
as  its  fundamental  objective  the  improvement  of 
the  security  of  the  American  people,  by  assisting 
in  bringing  about  conditions  which  will  make  for 
peace.  Our  policy  has  been  directed  towards 
preserving  free  institutions  and  nations,  to  enable 
them  to  pursue,  through  their  own  efforts,  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  from  which  we  have  bene- 
fited so  much.  To  this  end  we  embarked  upon  the 
European  Recovery  Program,  which  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  important  and  hopeful  application  of 
the  foreign  policy  I  have  described :  the  policy  of 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  environment  of 
freedom. 

To  the  same  end  of  preserving  peace  we  have, 
in  conjunction  with  certain  Western  European 
countries  and  Canada,  signed  the  Atlantic  pact. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  restoration  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  health  in  Western  Europe,  so 
essential  to  our  peace  and  security,  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  that  area  a  confidence  in  the 
future,  a  sense  of  personal  security,  and  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  peace.  If  they  do  not  have  that 
confidence,  their  progress  towards  recovery  and 
the  establishment  of  self-supporting  sound  econ- 
omies for  strengthening  democratic  institutions 
will  be  handicapped. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  have  for 
several  months  been  developing  a  program  of 
foreign  military  assistance.  That  program  is  be- 
ing planned  on  the  basis  of  information  as  to  the 
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urgent  military  needs  of  certain  of  the  Western 
European  nations  which  we  received  from  them 
informally  some  time  ago.  Substantially  review 
of  this  information  has  already  been  undertaken 
by  us.  The  formal  requests  do  not,  therefore, 
create  a  new  need  for  military  assistance ;  rather, 
they  serve  to  confirm  a  situation  of  which  we 
have  been  aware  and  to  establish  the  principles 
upon  which  the  use  of  our  assistance  can  be  based. 

The  requests  for  military  assistance  now  for- 
malized by  this  exchange  of  notes  are  predicated 
upon  an  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  the  de- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  countries  requiring  such 
assistance,  thereby  discouraging  aggression 
against  them.  The  military  assistance  program, 
like  the  Atlantic  pact,  is  part  of  a  policy  which 
is  entirely  defensive  in  its  scope.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Aggression  is  contrary  to  the  basic 
traditions,  instincts,  and  fundamental  policies  of 
the  nations  involved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Atlantic  pact  countries  have  much  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  from  war.  By  the  very  fact  of 
our  democratic  systems  of  government,  we  can 
never  conspire  to  undertake  aggressive  action. 
The  public  discussions  in  this  country  and  abroad 
which  will  take  place  concerning  the  North  At- 
lantic pact  and  the  proposed  military  assistance 
program  are  clear  guarantees  that  we  are  not  pre- 
paring for  an  aggressive  war. 

The  requests  come  from  certain  of  the  nations 
who  have  this  week  joined  with  us  in  signing  the 
North  Atlantic  pact.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  requests  are  not  a  product  of 
the  pact— an  instrument  which  is  not  yet  in  effect. 
Thus,  even  without  the  existence  of  the  North  At- 
lantic pact,  the  need  for  assistance  and  the  recom- 
mended response  of  this  Government  would  be 
the  same.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  address  to 
Congress  on  March  17,  1948,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  stated  in  referring  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Brussels  treaty :  "I  am  sure 
that  the  determination  of  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by 
an  equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help  them 
to  do  so."  In  his  inaugural  address  this  year  the 
President  stated  as  a  part  of  his  program  that 
".  .  .  we  will  provide  military  advice  and  equip- 
ment to  free  nations  which  will  cooperate  with 
us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

These  requests  and  our  replies  therefore  in  no 
sense  represent  a  price  tag  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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pact.  At  the  same  time,  by  stressing  the  willing- 
ness of  each  requesting  nation  to  do  what  it  can 
to  help  itself  and  each  other  in  the  common  cause, 
they  are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  pact. 
Our  decision  to  provide  assistance  will  represent 
a  careful,  honest  judgment  of  an  effective  means 
by  which  we  can  contribute  to  the  collective  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  This  program 
will  thus  become  a  powerful  factor  in  assuring 
success  for  the  aims  of  the  pact.  As  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  develop  their  strength  to  resist 
aggression,  they  will  become  better  able  to  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  but  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  review  briefly  the  terms  of  the  re- 
quests. They  all  emphasize  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples of  vital  importance  in  assuring  the  United 
States  that  our  assistance  will  yield  maximum 
benefits  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  recipients.  They 
all  recognize  that  economic  recovery  must  be  given 
first  priority ;  they  all  recognize  in  clear  terms  that 
each  country  must  undertake  to  do  what  it  can 
to  help  itself  and  help  the  other  parties  of  the  pact ; 
they  all  recognize  the  importance  of  building  up 
at  this  time  a  modest  program  of  arms  production, 
over  and  above  what  had  been  contemplated  in 
their  budgets  for  this  year,  so  undertaken  as  not 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Program. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  these 
principles  have  been  put  into  actual  working  opera- 
tion by  the  five  Western  Union  countries.  Their 
coordinated  request  is  the  result  of  careful  ex- 
amination, as  a  group,  of  what,  as  a  group,  they 
can  do  for  themselves.  Their  coordinated  answer 
augurs  well  for  the  future  successful  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  common  defense  program  for  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

While  the  assistance  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
countries  will  constitute  the  larger  part  of  our  as- 
sistance program,  the  proposed  program  does  call 
for  some  assistance  to  other  areas.  This  will  in- 
clude assistance  to  areas  to  which  we  have  already 
undertaken  commitments,  such  as  our  military  as- 
sistance program  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  give  a  figure,  a  range  of 
figures,  or  an  informed  guess,  of  what  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  be  for  either  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  countries  or  for  other  areas.  That  matter  is 
now  being  considered  jointly  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  President. 
When  the  President  has  made  his  review  I  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  figure  known  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 


1  Presented  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Luxem- 
bourg Minister,  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  as  representative  of 
his  Foreign  Minister,  Joseph  Bech,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers.  The 
Committee  consists  of  the  five  Foreign  Ministers. 


Exchange  of  Communications  Between  the  Brussels 
Treaty  Powers  and  the  United  States 

Bequest  from  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  to  the 
United  'States  Government  for  Military  Assist- 
ance x 

April  5,  1949 

1.  Since  the  signature  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
the  five  Governments  [United  Kingdom,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg]  have  had 
under  consideration  a  common  defence  pro- 
gramme. Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  such  a 
programme,  they  believe  that  its  formulation  and 
application  must  be  based  on  entire  solidarity  be- 
tween them.  They  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  this  defence  programme  is  to  be  effective 
the  material  assistance  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  essential.  The  principles  on  which  the 
programme  should  be  based  are  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

2.  The  main  principles  would  be  self-help,  mu- 
tual aid,  and  common  action  in  defence  against  an 
armed  attack.  The  immediate  objective  is  the 
achievement  of  arrangements  for  collective  self- 
defence  between  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  programme  would  be  considered 
as  a  further  step  in  the  development  of  Western 
European  security  in  the  spirit  of  the  statement 
made  by  President  Truman  to  Congress  on  March 
17,  1948,  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral objective  of  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  would  result  in  each  Party,  consistent 
with  its  situation  and  resources,  contributing  in 
the  most  effective  form  such  mutual  aid  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  It  would  also  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
June  11, 1948. 

3.  The  military  strength  of  the  participating 
Powers  should  be  developed  without  endangering 
economic  recovery  and  the  attainment  of  economic 
viability,  which  should  accordingly  have  priority. 

4.  In  applying  these  general  principles  of  a 
common  defence  programme  the  signatories  of  the 
Brussels  Treaty  attach  importance  to  the  follow- 
ing points : 

A.  The  armed  forces  of  the  European  partici- 
pating countries  should  be  developed  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion they  can  operate  in  accordance  with  a  common 
strategic  plan. 

B.  They  should  be  integrated  so  as  to  give 
the  maximum  efficiency  with  the  minimum  neces- 
sary expenditure  of  manpower,  money,  and 
materials. 

C.  Increased  military  effort,  including  in- 
creased arms  production,  should  be  consistent  with 
economic  objectives  and  the  maintenance  of 
economic   viability.     Additional   local    currency 
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osts  should  be  met  from  non-inflationary  sources 
D.  Arrangements  concerning  the  transter  ot 
oilitary  equipment  and  supplies  for  such  produc- 
ion  among  the  European  participating  countries 
hould  permit  transfer,  in  so  far  as  possible,  with- 
»ut  regard  to  foreign  exchange  problems  and  with- 
mt  disrupting  the  intra-European  payment 
icheme. 

5.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  common  defence  pro- 
gramme on  the  basis  of  the  above  principles,  there 
s  urgent  need  for  United  States  material  and 
inancial  assistance.  The  Signatories  of  the  Brus- 
sels Treaty  will  therefore  be  glad  to  learn  whether 
he  United  States  Government  is  prepared  to  pro- 
fide  this  assistance  to  them. 

6.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  reply  in  relation 
;o  the  above  request,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
specific  needs  of  the  signatories  of  the  Brussels 
Ireaty  for  the  year  1949/1950  will  be  transmitted 
:o  the  United  States  Government  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Reply  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
"Request  from  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  Military 
Assistance"  dated  April  5, 1949  2 

April  6, 1949 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  refers 
to  the  memorandum  dated  April  5,  1949  from  the 
Brussels  Treaty  Powers,  which  inquires  whether 
the  United  States  will  provide  military  assistance 
in  the  form  of  military  equipment  and  financial 
aid  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers  and  which  sets 
forth  the  principles  on  which  such  request  is  made. 

2.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  Congress  that  the  United  States 
provide  military  assistance  to  countries  signatory 
to  the  Brussels  Treaty,  in  order  to  assist  them  to 
meet  the  materiel  requirements  of  their  defense 
program.  Such  assistance  would  be  extended  in 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  under  which 
Pact  members  will  extend  to  each  other  such  re- 
ciprocal assistance  as  each  country  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute,  consistent  with  its  geo- 
graphic location  and  resources,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  each  can  most  effectively  furnish  such  as- 
sistance. 

3.  It  will  be  requested  of  the  Congress  that  such 
assistance  be  in  the  form  of  military  equipment 
from  the  United  States  required  by  their  common 
defense  program  and  the  provision  of  some  finan- 
cial assistance  for  increased  military  efforts  on 
their  part  required  by  such  defense  program.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  allocation  of  this  ma- 
teriel and  financial  assistance  will  be  effected  by 
common  agreement  between  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Powers  and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  will  accord- 
Apr//   17,   1949 


ingly  appreciate  receiving  as  soon  as  possible  the 
detailed  statement  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  for  the  year 
1949-50  as  proposed  in  paragraph  (6)  of  the  re- 
quest from  the  Brussels  Treaty  Powers. 

Exchange  of  Communications  Between  the 
Governments  of  Denmark  and  the  U.  S. 

April  7, 1949 

On  March  14th,  1949,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  lists  of 
the  items  of  military  equipment  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Danish  Government  is  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  time  to  strengthen  its  ability 
to  defend  the  country  against  aggression. 

In  requesting  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  the  Danish  Government  realizes 
that  such  aid  by  the  United  States  would  be  ex- 
tended in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self-help 
and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  signed  in  Washington  on  April  4th,  1949, 
under  which  Treaty  members  will  extend  to  each 
other  such  reciprocal  assistance  as  each  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  contribute,  consistent  with  its 
geographic  location  and  resources,  and  in  the  form 
in  which  each  can  most  effectively  render  such 
assistance.  On  its  side,  the  Danish  Government 
is  ready  to  provide  to  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty,  in  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the  Treaty,  such 
reciprocal  assistance  as  Denmark  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute,  consistent  with  its  geo- 
graphic location  and  resources  and  in  the  form  m 
which  it  can  most  effectively  render  such  assistance. 

Denmark  is  willing  to  increase  its  military  effort 
including  production  insofar  as  this  is  possible 
without  endangering  its  economic  recovery  and 
stability  which  should  have  priority.  It  will,  how- 
ever, need  assistance  from  the  United  States  to 
help  it  meet  the  dollar  costs  involved  in  increased 
production. 

The  Danish  Government  hopes  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  prepared  to  extend 
military  aid  to  Denmark  in  accordance  with  the 
above  principles  and  would  greatly  appreciate  to 
learn  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  regard  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  con- 
templated assistance. 


April  7,  1949 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Danish  Embassy  of  April  7,  1949,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Danish  Government. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  United 

2  Presented  to  the  Luxembourg  Minister,  Hugues  Le 
Gallais,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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States  Congress  that  the  United  States  provide 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Denmark 
in  order  to  assist  it  to  meet  the  materiel  require- 
ments of  its  defense  program.  It  will  be  requested 
of  the  Congress  that  such  assistance  be  in  the  form 
of  military  equipment  from  the  United  States 
required  by  Denmark's  defense  program  and  the 
provision  of  some  financial  assistance  for  increased 
military  production  on  Denmark's  part  required 
by  its  defense  program.  Such  assistance  would 
be  extended  in  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  contained  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

It  is  understood  that  the  information  previously 
made  available  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  the  Government  of  Denmark  concerning  its  re- 
quirements for  military  assistance  remains  un- 
changed. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  Governments 
of  Italy  and  the  U.  S. 

April  6,  1949 

The  Italian  Ambassador  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  steps  previously  taken 
by  the  Italian  Government  which  emphasized  to 
the  United  States  Government  the  urgent  need 
of  some  items  of  military  equipment  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  Italian  Armed  Forces.  With 
reference  thereto,  the  Italian  Ambassador  has  the 
honor  to  stress  that,  following  the  signature  by 
Italy  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  in  view  of  the 
obligations  ensuing  from  the  participation  of  Italy 
in  such  treaty,  the  need  for  military  assistance 
continues  to  be  very  urgent  at  the  present  time  if 
the  Italian  military  establishment  is  to  be  put  in 
a  position  to  resist  effectively  aggression. 

Upon  entering  into  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
the  Italian  Government  is  aware  that,  in  order 
fully  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  treaty,  Italy 
must  separately  and  jointly  with  the  other  partici- 
pants maintain  and  develop  its  individual  and  col- 
lective capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid. 

While  the  Italian  Ambassador  reiterates  the 
need  for  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States,  he  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the  Italian 
Government  realizes  that  any  aid  coming  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be 
extended  in  recognition  of  the  principle  set  up 
above,  under  which  prospective  Pact  members  will 
extend  to  each  other  such  reciprocal  assistance  as 
each  country  can  be  expected  to  contribute,  con- 
sistent with  its  geographic  location  and  resources, 
and  in  the  form  in  which  each  country  can  most 
effectively  furnish  such  assistance.  In  relation 
thereto  the  Italian  Ambassador  wishes  also  to 
stress,  under  instructions  from  his  Government, 


that  in  turn  Italy  is  ready  to  provide  to  members 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  such  reciprocal  assistance  as 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute,  con- 
sistent with  its  geographic  location  and  resources 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it  can  most  effectively 
furnish  such  assistance. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  has  also  been  instructed 
to  point  out  that  the  Italian  Government  realizes 
that,  since  Italy  is  engaged  in  the  effort  of  achiev- 
ing economic  recovery  through  the  assistance  gen- 
erously granted  by  the  American  Government  in 
the  framework  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, it  would  be  harmful  to  increase  military 
production  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the 
successful  pursuance  of  economic  recovery. 

An  increase  in  military  production  in  Italy, 
which  would  derive  from  the  program  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  and  which  Italy  might  plan 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  must  therefore  be  contained  within 
such  limits  as  to  allow  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  program  of  economic  recovery  and  the 
maintenance  of  economic  viability.  The  Italian 
Government  realizes  in  fact  that  economic  recovery 
contributes  strongly  to  the  re-creation  of  confidence 
and  hope  in  Europe  and  that  a  program  of  military 
aid  must  be  pursued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facili- 
tate the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  adding  another  stone  to  the 
structure  of  European  recovery.  Therefore, 
while  Italy  will  devote  its  energies  to  increasing 
its  ability  to  resist  armed  attack  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  European  stability,  the  Italian  Government 
will  see  that  these  programs  will  not  affect  the 
result  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  in  Italy. 
In  this  respect  the  Italian  Ambassador  wishes 
also  to  stress  that,  in  view  of  its  shortage  of  dol- 
lars, the  Italian  Government,  in  planning  said  in- 
crease of  military  production  in  Italy,  will  need 
some  assistance  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  help  meet  the  dollar  costs  which  will  be  involved 
in  this  new  production.  While  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment will  deeply  appreciate  any  aid  of  this 
kind  that  the  United  States  Government  will  ex- 
tend, it  will  see  to  it  that  the  cost  of  the  new  mili- 
tary production  in  local  currency  be  met  from 
non-inflationary  sources. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  principles 
set  up  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  military  aid  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  facilitate  the  participation  of  Italy  in  such 
a  program. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  will  greatly  appreciate 
receiving  at  the  earliest  convenience  any  informa- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  kindly  give  on  its 
views  as  to  the  assistance  that  it  is  prepared  to 
extend,  and  has  the  honor  to  thank  for  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  State's  interest  in  the  matter. 
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April  7,  191,9 
The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
;o  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Italy  and  has 
;he  honor  to  refer  to  his  note  requesting  this  Gov- 
ernment's views  concerning  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of  Italy. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  United 
States  Congress  that  the  United  States  provide  mil- 
itary assistance  to  the  Government  of  Italy  in  order 
to  assist  it  to  meet  the  material  requirements  of  its 
defense  program.  It  will  be  requested  of  the  Con- 
oress  that  such  assistance  be  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  United  States  required 
by  Italy's  defense  program  and  the  provision  of 
some  financial  assistance  for  increased  military 
production  on  Italy's  part  required  by  its  defense 
program.  Such  assistance  would  be  extended  in 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  connection  with  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  the  United  States  Government  will  avail 
itself  of  the  information  concerning  items  of_mil- 
itary  equipment  urgently  needed  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Italian  armed  forces  which  were  ear- 
lier emphasized  by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
is  ready  to  continue  its  consultation  with  the  Ital- 
ian Government  in  order  to  examine  any  relevant 
information  in  further  detail. 

Exchange  of  Communications  Between  the 
Governments  of  Norway  and  the  U.  S. 

April  7, 191$ 

After  the  liberation  in  May,  1945,  the  Norwegian 
people  actively  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  has  taken  upon 
itself  substantial  burdens  and  sacrifices  to  secure 
its  future. 

The  bitter  experiences  suffered  by  the  people 
during  the  war,  its  urge  to  defend  free  democracy 
and  its  appreciation  of  the  exposed  geographical 
position  of  the  country,  have  convinced  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  necessity 
to  allocate  an  important  share  of  the  country's 
limited  resources  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Norwe- 
gian defense.  During  the  three  years  from  1946- 
1949  Norway's  Storting  appropriated  a  total  of 
1.100  million  kroner  for  military  purposes. 

The  large  investments  in  the  economy  of  the 
country  necessary  to  achieve  a  balanced  foreign 
exchange  position,  and  the  large  investments  in 
defense  establishments  inevitably  caused  a  strain 
on  the  economic  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
on  its  finances.  Norwegian  economists  unani- 
mously agree  that  additional  allocations  for  mili- 
tary purposes  would  with  all  probability  impede 
economic  recovery  and  endanger  economic  stabil- 
ity, which  the  country  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
maintain. 

April   17,   1949 


The  Norwegian  Government  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  finance 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  defense  by  draw- 
ing solely  upon  domestic  resources.  The  Norwe- 
gian Government  has  therefore  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  a  list  of  require- 
ments for  the  Norwegian  defense  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  period  up  to  July 
1,  1950.  It  is  also  endeavoring  to  determine  how 
Norwegian  military  production  may  be  increased 
if  financial  assistance  should  be  provided. 

The  Norwegian  request  has  been  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
contained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  members  will  undertake  to  ex- 
tend such  reciprocal  assistance  as  each  country  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  consistent 
with  its  resources  and  geographical  location,  with 
due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  economic  recov- 
ery, and  in  the  form  in  which  it  can  most  effec- 
tively furnish  it. 

The  Norwegian  Government  recognizes  its  obli- 
gations in  accordance  with  this  principle,  while 
noting  that  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  foreign  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Norwegian  Government. 

While  referring  to  what  has  been  outlined  above 
concerning  defense  steps  being  undertaken  and 
recognizing  that  Norway  must  be  prepared,  mown 
and  mutual  interest,  to  increase  her  military 
capacity  and  production,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment assumes  that  first  priority  should  be  given 
to  economic  recovery  and  the  maintenance  of 
economic  stability. 

The  Norwegian  Government  hopes  that  the 
United  States  will  be  prepared  to  extend  to  Nor- 
way military  aid  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles.  The  views  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  assistance  it  is  prepared  to  ex- 
tend, will  be  welcomed. 


April  7,  191$ 
Reference  is  made  to  the  Aide-Memoire  of  the 
Norwegian  Embassy,  dated  April  7,  1949  asking 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  military  assistance. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  Congress  that  the  United  States 
provide  military  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Norway  in  order  to  assist  it  to  meet  the  materiel 
requirements  of  its  defense  program.  It  will  be 
requested  of  the  Congress  that  such  assistance  be 
in  the  form  of  military  equipment  from  the  United 
States  required  by  Norway's  defense  program  and 
the  provision  of  some  financial  assistance  for  in- 
creased military  production  on  Norway's  part 
which  may  be  required  by  its  defense  program. 
Such  assistance  would  be  extended  in  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  con- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  information  previously 
made  available  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  the  Government  of  Norway  concerning  its  re- 
quirements    for     military     assistance     remains 


unchanged. 


Rules  for  Emergency  Aid  Grants  to 
Chinese  Students 


3.  The  student  fills  in  the  form  and  hands  it  to 
the  University  official,  who  certifies  to  its  accuracy, 
and  returns  it  to  the  Department  of  State. 

4.  The  letters  of  reference  will  be  sent  by  the 
authors  directly  to  the  Department  of  State.  The 
references  cannot  be  students,  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  University  representative. 

5.  The  Department  determines  the  amount  and 
conditions  of  the  award  and  notifies  the  student 
and  the  University  official. 


Rules  under  which  emergency  aid  will  be  ren 
dered  to  certain  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  from  the  $500,000  fund  recently  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  by  the  State  Department  in 
cooperation  with  ECA,  were  announced  on  April 
2  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Grants  will  be  made  to  Chinese  students  in  ur- 
gent need  who  are  seniors  or  graduate  students  in 
accredited  U.S.  colleges  or  universities  and  who 
are  specializing  in  certain  technical  and  scientific 
fields. 

These  grants,  the  Department  announced,  will 
cover  tuition,  maintenance,  and  certain  other  ex- 
penses. Amounts  of  the  grants  will  be  limited  to 
the  sum  necessary  to  enable  the  recipient  (a)  to 
achieve  an  immediate  and  approved  educational 
objective,  (b)  to  return  to  China  and  make  his 
knowledge  and  skill  available  in  his  own  country. 

The  basic  principles  and  objectives  of  this  emer- 
gency program  were  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Exchange,  a  statutory  Commission  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  recom- 
mending educational  exchange  programs  and 
policies  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Qualifications 

1.  The  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  China. 

2.  The  student  must  have  been  engaged  in  a 
course  of  study  as  of  the  fall  semester  1948. 

3.  (a)  He  must  be  engaged  in  certain  technical 
fields  of  study. 

(b)  He  cannot  be  enrolled  in  such  schools  as 
fine  arts;  such  courses  as  history,  American  law 
or  literature,  and  similar  courses. 

4.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  an  accredited  univer- 
sity or  college. 

5.  He  must  be  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

6.  He  must  sign  a  pledge  to  return  to  China, 
where  he  can  apply  his  skills  when  his  education  is 
finished. 

Procedures 

1.  The  President  of  each  University  where  eli- 
gible Chinese  students  are  enrolled  will  appoint  an 
official  representative. 

2.  The  Department  of  State  will  send  this  of- 
ficial the  application  blanks,  and  letter  of  refer- 
ence forms. 


[Released  to  the  press  April  7]         Responsibility  of  the  University 


1.  To  appoint  an  official  representative  who 
will : 

(a)  Issue  application  forms. 

(b)  Advise  the  student. 

(c)  Approve  references. 

(d)  Certify  to  accuracy  of  the  application. 

(e)  Receive  notification  of  award. 

(/)  Notify  the  Department  immediately  when 
the  student  severs  his  relationship  with  the 
University. 

(g)  Notify  the  Department  when  the  student 
is  doing  unsatisfactory  work. 

(A)  Give  a  general  report  on  all  award  students 
at  the  end  of  quarters  and  semesters,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Intragovernmental  Working  Committee 

This  Committee  will  consist  of  three  persons,  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  of  ECA, 
with  the  Chairman  from  the  Department  of  State. 
This  will  be  a  focal  point  where  ECA  can  estab- 
lish criteria  consonant  with  its  legislative  author- 
ity, and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  will 
make  available  its  specialized  knowledge  and  re- 
sources in  education.  This  Committee  will  meet 
at  regular  intervals  and  will  advise  concerning 
policy. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Emergency  Aid  to 
Chinese  Students 

This  Committee  will  consist  of  representatives 
from  interested  private  organizations,  and  two  or 
three  ad  hoc  members  from  private  life  who  will 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  officer. 
This  Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  will  meet  within  30  days  of  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  program  to  review, 
comment,  and  advise.  Subsequent  meetings  will 
be  called  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  officer. 

Application 

1.  Students  who  are  in  college  must  apply 
through  the  University  official. 

2.  College  and  University  officials  and  others 
interested  may  direct  correspondence  to :  Division 
of  Exchange  of  Persons,  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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J.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Reach  Agreement  on  All  Questions 
delating  to  Germany  x 


COMMUNIQUE 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  have  discussed  in 
Washington  the  whole  range  of  issues  now  pend- 
ing in  connection  with  Germany  and  have  arrived 
at  complete  agreement.  , 

The  text  of  an  occupation  statute  in  a  new  and 
simpler  form  has  been  approved  and  is  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  German  Parliamentary  Council  at 
Bonn.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples to  govern  the  exercise  of  Allied  powers  and 
responsibilities  and  also  the  tripartite  Allied  con- 
trol machinery.  The  Foreign  Ministers  confirmed 
and  approved  agreements  on  the  subject  of  plant 
dismantling,  prohibited  and  restricted  industries, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  International  Ruhr 
Authority,  all  of  which  were  recently  negotiated 
in  London. 

The  occupation  statute  will  define  the  powers 
to  be  retained  by  the  occupation  authorities  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
and  set  forth  basic  procedures  for  the  operation  of 
Allied  supervision.  Subject  only  to  the  limitations 
of  the  statute,  the  German  Federal  State  and  the 
participating  Laender  will  have  full  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  law  and  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. The  statute  aims  to  permit  the  German 
people  to  exercise  democratic  self-government. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  review  of  the  terms  of  the 
statute  after  a  year  in  force. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the 
organization  to  carry  out  occupation  responsi- 
bilities. Military  Government  as  such  will  be  ter- 
minated, and  the  functions  of  the  Allied  author- 
ities will  become  mainly  supervisory.  Each  of  the 
Allied  establishments  in  Germany  will  come  under 
the  direction  of  a  High  Commissioner,  aside  from 
the  occupation  forces  which  will  remain  headed 
by  military  commanders.  The  three  High  Com- 
missioners together  will  constitute  an  Allied  High 
Commission,  which  will  be  the  supreme  Allied 
agency  of  control.  In  order  to  permit  the  German 
Federal  Republic  to  exercise  increased  respon- 
sibility for  domestic  affairs  and  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  occupation  costs,  staff  personnel  shall 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  German  Government  authorities  will  be  at 
liberty  to  take  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  such  action  will  have  validity  if  not  dis- 

ApriJ    17,    1949 


approved  by  Allied  authorities  There  will  be 
certain  limited  fields  in  which  the  Allies  will  re- 
serve the  right  to  take  direct  action  themselves  or 
to  direct  German  authorities  to  take  action.  How- 
ever, these  fields  will  be  limited,  and  aside  from 
security  matters,  the  exercise  of  direct  powers  by 
the  Allies  is  regarded  in  many  instances  as  sell- 
liquidating  in  nature.  . 

It  was  agreed  that  a  major  objective  of  the  three 
Allied  Governments  was  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  closest  integration,  on  a  mutually  benefi- 
cial basis,  of  the  German  people  under  a  demo- 
cratic federal  state  within  the  framework  ot  a 
European  association.  In  this  connection  it  is 
understood  that  the  German  Federal  Republic 
will  negotiate  a  separate  bilateral  ECA  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  should  participate  as 
a  full  member  in  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  thus  becoming  a  respon- 
sible partner  in  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

As  the  communique  indicates,  the  three  West- 
ern Governments  reached  complete  agreement  on 
all  the  questions  relating  to  Germany  which  have 
been  under  negotiation  between  them  in  both 
London  and  Berlin  during  the  past  few  months. 
On  plant  dismantling  and  on  prohibited  and  re- 
stricted industries,  Ambassador  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  agreement  in  London  a  few 
days  before  the  talks  in  Washington  began.  These 
were  extremely  difficult  and  complicated  matters, 
and  the  understanding  reached  in  London  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  the  discussions 

The  three  Ministers  confirmed  and  approved 
the  agreements  on  plant  dismantling  and  pro- 
hibited and  restricted  industries.  With  respect  to 
dismantling,  publication  will  be  withheld  pending 
notification  to  the  Inter-Allied  Reparations 
Agencv  at  Brussels,  which  will  be  made  in  a  tew 
days.  "We  are  awaiting  confirmation  of  a  defini- 
tive text  by  the  Military  Governors  in  Germany 
before  publishing  the  results  of  the  agreement 
on  prohibited  and  restricted  industries. 

The  Ministers  also  gave  formal  approval  to 
the  statute  published  in  London  at  the  end  of 
December  last  year  for  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter- 


1  Released  to  the  press  Apr.  8,  1949. 
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national  Authority  for  the  Ruhr.  Steps  will  be 
taken  immediately  for  the  organization  of  this 
Authority. 

You  will  recall  that  intergovernmental  discus- 
sions were  started  in  London  in  January  on  the 
occupation  statute  for  Western  Germany  and  on 
the  principles  which  would  govern  an  agreement 
on  trizonal  fusion.  While  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  London  on  both  these  subjects,  no 
agreement  had  been  reached  prior  to  the  arrival 
here  of  the  French  and  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. In  our  Washington  discussions,  we  were 
able  to  clear  up  all  outstanding  points  and  suc- 
ceeded in  drafting  a  much  simpler  occupation 
statute,  which  will  be  shortly  transmitted  to  the 
Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn  for  the  latter's 
information  in  the  formulation  of  the  basic  law. 
We  also  agreed  on  basic  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Allied  High  Commission  and  on 
the  basic  principles  which  will  be  embodied  in 
trizonal  fusion.  A  more  detailed  and  technical 
trizonal  fusion  agreement  will  have  to  be  con- 
cluded, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  bizonal 
fusion  agreement  with  the  British.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  principal  points  now  clears  the  way 
for  the  drafting  of  this  formal  agreement.  Com- 
plete trizonal  fusion  will  follow  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Federal  Government. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  MILITARY  GOVERNORS 

TTT?e,5reig1n  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  take  the  occasion 
of  their  meeting  in  Washington  for  the  discussion 
of  German  matters  to  extend  jointly  their  sincere 
appreciation  to  their  Military  Governors  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed their  missions  in  the  last  trying  years. 

The  Ministers,  speaking  in  behalf  of  their  Gov- 
ernments, desire  to  express  their  admiration  of 
the  able  and  devoted  manner  in  which  the  three 
Commanders-in-Chief  have  accomplished  the  im- 
mense task  that  has  confronted  them  in  Germany 
Ine  Commanders-in-Chief  have  assumed  for  their 
Governments  the  burden  of  bringing  together  the 
remnants  of  a  Germany  which  war  and  chaos  had 
reduced  to  a  cauldron  of  misery  and  where  all 
organized  government  had  been  destroyed.  In 
these  four  years  the  task  of  reconstruction  and 
pacification  has  proceeded  without  a  single  inci- 
dent of  serious  import.  This  is  an  unparalleled 
accomplishment. 

The  firm  foundation  laid  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors has  made  possible  the  agreement  reached 
in  Washington  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  Germany.  They  are  confi- 
dent that  the  pioneer  work  of  these  soldier-states- 
men will  now  lead  on  to  the  evolution  of  a  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  Germany. 
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TEXT  OF  OCCUPATION  STATUTE 

In  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  authority  which 
is  retained  by  the  Governments  of  France,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 

We,  General  Pierre  Koenig,  Military  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Zone  of 
Germany, 

General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Military  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Germany,  and 

General  Sir  Brian  Hubert  Robertson,  Mil- 
itary Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Zone  of  Germany, 

Do  HEREBY  JOINTLY  PROCLAIM  THE  FOLLOWING 
OCCUPATION  statute: 

1.  During  the  period  in  Avhich  it  is  necessary 
that  the  occupation  continue,  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom desire  and  intend  that  the  German  people 
shall  enjoy  self-government  to  the  maximum  pos- 
sible degree  consistent  with  such  occupation.  The 
Federal  State  and  the  participating  Laender  shall 
have,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  in  this  Instru- 
ment, full  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  Basic  Law  and  with 
their  respective  constitutions. 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  occupation,  powers  in  the 
following  fields  are  specifically  reserved,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  request  and  verify  information  and 
statistics  needed  by  the  occupation  authorities : 

(a)  disarmament  and  demilitarization,  includ- 
ing related  fields  of  scientific  research,  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  on  industry  and  civil  aviation ; 

(5)  controls  in  regard  to  the  Ruhr,  restitution, 
reparations,  decartelization,  deconcentration,  non- 
discrimination in  trade  matters,  foreign  interests 
in  Germany  and  claims  against  Germany ; 

(c)  foreign  affairs,  including  international 
agreements  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Germany; 

(d)  displaced  persons  and  the  admission  of 
refugees ; 

(e)  protection,  prestige,  and  security  of  Allied 
forces,  dependents,  employees,  and  representatives, 
their  immunities  and  satisfaction  of  occupation 
costs  and  their  other  requirements ; 

(/)  respect  for  the  Basic  Law  and  the  Land 
constitutions ; 

(g)  control  over  foreign  trade  and  exchange; 

(A)  control  over  internal  action,  only  to  the 
minimum  extent  necessary  to  ensure  use  of  funds, 
food  and  other  supplies  in  such  manner  as  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  need  for  external  assistance 
to  Germany; 

(i)  control  of  the  care  and  treatment  in  Ger- 
man prisons  of  persons  charged  before  or  sen- 
tenced by  the  courts  or  tribunals  of  the  occupying 
powers  or  occupation  authorities ;  over  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sentences  imposed  on  them;  and  over 
questions  of  amnesty,  pardon  or  release  in  relation 
to  them. 
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3.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Gov- 
•nments  of  France,  the  United  States  and  the 
hited  Kingdom  that  the  occupation  authorities 
ill  not  have  occasion  to  take  action  in  fields  other 
lan  those  specifically  reserved  above.  The  oc- 
xpation  authorities,  however,  reserve  the  right, 
3ting  under  instructions  of  their  Governments, 
>  resume,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  full 
ithority  if  they  consider  that  to  do  so  is  essen- 
al  to  security  or  to  preserve  democratic  govern- 
ient  in  Germany  or  in  pursuance  of  the  inter- 
ational  obligations  of  their  governments.  Before 
)  doing,  they  will  formally  advise  the  appropri- 
:e  German  authorities  of  their  decision  and  of 
le  reasons  therefor. 

4.  The  German  Federal  Government  and  the 
overnments  of  the  Laender  shall  have  the  power, 
fter  due  notification  to  the  occupation  authorities, 
)  legislate  and  act  in  the  fields  reserved  to  these 
uthorities,  except  as  the  occupation  authorities 
therwise  specifically  direct,  or  as  such  legislation 
r  action  would  be  inconsistent  with  decisions  or 
ctions  taken  by  the  occupation  authorities 
lemselves. 

5.  Any  amendment  of  the  Basic  Law  will  re- 
uire  the  express  approval  of  the  occupation  au- 
liorities  before  becoming  effective.  Land  consti- 
utions,  amendments  thereof,  all  other  legislation, 
nd  any  agreements  made  between  the  Federal 
itate  and  foreign  governments,  will  become  ef- 
ective  twenty-one  days  after  official  receipt  by 
he  occupation  authorities  unless  previously  dis- 
pproved  by  them,  provisionally  or  finally.  The 
ccupation  authorities  will  not  disapprove  legis- 
ation  unless  in  their  opinion  it  is  inconsistent 
nth  the  Basic  Law,  a  Land  Constitution,  legis- 
ation  or  other  directives  of  the  occupation  author- 
ties  themselves  or  the  provisions  of  this  Instru- 
tient,  or  unless  it  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the 
»asic  purposes  of  the  occupation. 

6.  Subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  their  se- 
urity,  the  occupation  authorities  guarantee  that 
.11  agencies  of  the  occupation  will  respect  the  civil 
ights  of  every  person  to  be  protected  against 
.rbitrary  arrest,  search  or  seizure;  to  be  repre- 
ented  by  counsel;  to  be  admitted  to  bail  as  cir- 
:umstances  warrant;  to  communicate  with  rela- 
ives ;  and  to  have  a  fair  and  prompt  trial. 

7.  Legislation  of  the  occupation  authorities 
enacted  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Basic  Law 
.hall  remain  in  force  until  repealed  or  amended 
>y  the  occupation  authorities  in  accordance  with 
he  following  provisions: 

(a)  legislation  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
will  be  repealed  or  amended  to  make  it  consistent 
lerewith ; 

(b)  legislation  based  upon  the  reserved  powers, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  2  above,  will  be  codified ; 

(c)  legislation  not  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (b) 
will  be  repealed  by  the  occupation  authorities  on 
request  from  appropriate  German  authorities. 
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8.  Any  action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act  of 
the  occupation  authorities  under  the  powers  herein 
reserved,  and  effective  as  such  under  this  Instru- 
ment, when  taken  or  evidenced  in  any  manner 
provided  by  any  agreement  between  them.  The 
occupation  authorities  may  in  their  discretion  ef- 
fectuate their  decisions  either  directly  or  through 
instructions  to  the  appropriate  German  author- 
ities. 

9.  After  12  months  and  in  any  event  within  18 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Instrument 
the  occupying  powers  will  undertake  a  review  of 
its  provisions  in  the  light  of  experience  with  its 
operation  and  with  a  view  to  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  German  authorities  in  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  fields. 


Absentee-Owned  Properties  in  U.S.  Zone 
in  Germany  To  Be  Returned 

[Released  to  the  press  by  OMGUS  in  Berlin  March  26] 

Certain  properties  having  an  individual  value  of 
DM  10,000  or  less,  located  in  the  U.S.  area  of  con- 
trol of  Germany  which  are  presently  under  prop- 
erty control  custody  of  Military  Government  and 
belong  to  absentee  owners  will  be  released  after 
May  15, 1949,  to  the  former  custodians,  who  man- 
aged the  property  at  the  time  it  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Military  Government,  providing  such 
custodians  are  able  to  give  evidence  that  they 
presently  retain  the  confidence  of  the  alien  owners, 
Property  Division  of  OMGUS  announced  on 
March  26.  The  properties  affected  are  further 
limited  to  those  which  were  taken  into  control  by 
Military  Government  solely  by  reason  of  absentee 
ownership. 

Nearly  8,000  pieces  of  property  with  a  total 
value  approximating  RM  70,000,000  are  involved. 
The  absentee  owners  will  be  notified  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  relative  to  their  property.  If  the 
property  owner  chooses,  he  may  nominate  his  own 
agent  to  accept  release  of  the  property  before  May 
15,  1949.  In  the  event,  however,  that  the  owner 
does  not  take  this  opportunity  to  name  his  own 
agent,  Military  Government  will  thereafter  release 
the  property  to  the  former  custodian,  providing 
certain  conditions  are  met,  and  that  he  produces 
evidence  to  show  that  he  is  still  acceptable  to  the 
owner. 

Each  agent  or  close  relative  of  an  absentee 
owner,  in  order  to  reassume  responsibility  for  such 
properties  he  formerly  administered  in  the  U.S. 
area  of  control,  will  be  required  to  sign  a  certificate 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  property  and  agree- 
ing to  notify  his  principal  that  the  property  will 
nevertheless  remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Military  Government  Law  No.  52,  as  well  as  all 
other  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  directives, 
orders,  or  regulations  of  Military  Government. 
The  properties  will  thus  remain  subject  to  the 
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Military  Government  policy  concerning  morato- 
rium on  foreign  investments ;  and  unless  the  owner 
or  his  agent  is  granted  a  special  license,  he  may 
not  make  other  than  ordinary  business  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  released  property. 

The  Property  Division  of  OMGUS  announced 
that  this  step  is  being  taken  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  Military  Government  to  release  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  properties  of  all  absentee 
owners,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  prop- 
erty control.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  step  will 
result  in  the  release  of  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  number  of  all  absentee-owned  properties 
still  under  Military  Government  property  control 
custody  in  the  U.S.  area  of  control,  although  the 
value  of  these  properties  constitutes  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  controlled  absentee-owned 
properties. 

U.S.  Official  Interviews  American  Soldiers 
Held  Prisoners  in  Czechoslovakia 

[Released  to  the  press  April  6] 

Capt.  Donald  G.  McNamara,  assistant  military 
attache,  and  Consul  Carroll  C.  Parry,  accom- 
panied by  two  representatives  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  yesterday  afternoon  visited  the  two 
soldiers,  George  R.  Jones  and  Clarence  R.  Hill, 
at  Bory  prison  near  Pilsen.  The  two  men  were 
interviewed  separately  in  the  presence  of  the  fore- 
going persons  as  well  as  the  prison  warden  and  an 
interpreter. 

The  men  admit  having  voluntarily  entered 
Czechoslovakia  about  midnight  on  December  8, 
1948,  in  uniform  and  about  5 :  00  a.  m.  the  follow- 
ing day  were  arrested  while  asleep  in  a  switch 
hoUse  on  the  railway  near  the  border.  They  were 
confined  at  several  places  and  were  tried  by  a  court 
in  Praha  which  sentenced  them  to  twelve  (Hill) 
and  ten  years  (Jones).  The  men  appeared  to  be 
in  good  health.  They  are  now  confined  at  Bory 
prison  near  Pilsen.  In  the  light  of  the  interview, 
the  Embassy  is  asking  the  Foreign  Office  for  fur- 
ther information. 


Time  Extended  for  Patent  Applications  in 
Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  March  29] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
29  the  issuance  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  an  interim  directive  to  the  Supreme  Comr 
mander  for  the  Allied  Powers  regarding  the  ex- 
tension of  time  for  exercising  the  right  of  priority 
for  patent  applications  in  Japan.  The  Depart- 
ment pointed  out  that  this  interim  directive  is 
complementary  to  a  recent  policy  decision  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  regarding  patents,  util- 


ity models,  and  designs  in  Japan.  Because  the 
Commission  did  not  take  action  on  the  urgent  mat- 
ter of  extension  of  priority  rights,  this  Govern- 
ment has  acted  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
granted  it  in  paragraph  III,  3  of  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  which 
provides : 

The  United  States  Government  may  issue  interim  di- 
rectives to  the  Supreme  Commander  pending  action  by 
the  Commission  whenever  urgent  matters  arise  not  covered 
by  policies  already  formulated  by  the  Commission;  pro- 
vided that  any  directives  dealing  with  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Japanese  constitutional  structure  or  in 
the  regime  of  control,  or  dealing  with  a  change  in  the 
Japanese  Government  as  a  whole  will  be  issued  only  fol- 
lowing consultation  and  following  the  attainment  of  agree- 
ment in  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

The  Department  explained  that  the  urgency  for 
a  policy  on  priority  for  patent  applications  in 
Japan  is  accentuated  by  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  last  possible  for  nationals  of 
countries  at  war  with  Japan  to  file  patent  applica- 
tions in  Japan.  Under  normal  circumstances,  per- 
sons who  had  filed  in  any  country  a  first  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  and  wished  to  have  comparable 
protection  in  Japan  would  have  filed  an  applica- 
tion there  within  a  year  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  priority  right  derived  from  the  previous 
first  filing.  By  extending  the  priority  period,  the 
interim  directive  affords  protection  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  able  to  exercise  their  priority  rights 
in  Japan  because  of  the  war.  The  interim  direc- 
tive also  provides  that  third  parties  who  have, 
before  the  filing  of  the  application  in  Japan,  bona 
fide  manufactured,  used,  sold,  or  leased  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  Japanese  patent  obtained  with 
such  priorities  shall  be  given  the  usual  protection 
from  liability  for  infringement. 

The  text  of  the  interim  directive,  which  has 

been  issued  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 

Allied  Powers  and  will  be  filed  with  the  Far 

Eastern  Commission,  is  as  follows: 

Nationals  of  countries  at  war  with  Japan  who  had  duly 
filed  in  any  country  the  first  application  for  a  patent  not 
earlier  than  twelve  months  before  the  effective  date  of 
loss  of  right  to  file  patent  applications  in  Japan  should  be 
entitled,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Commander,  on  which  such  Govern- 
ments and  nations  are  again  permitted  to  apply  for  patents 
directly  to  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  and  to  obtain  legal 
services  necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  apply  for  corre- 
sponding rights  in  Japan  with  a  right  of  priority  based 
upon  the  previous  first  filing  of  the  application.  Third 
parties  who  have  bona  fide  manufactured,  used,  sold  01 
leased  the  subject  matter  of  any  Japanese  patent  obtained 
with  this  priority  should  not  be  liable  for  infringement  or 
account  of  such  use  but  should  be  enabled  to  continue  sucl 
use  after  the  filing  of  the  application  only  under  the  terms 
of  a  nonexclusive  license  which  the  patent  owner  should 
be  required  to  grant  on  terms  providing  for  reasonable 
royalties  as  fixed  by  an  agency  to  be  authorized  to  make 
such  determinations.  Payment  of  such  royalties  should 
be  subject  to  applicable  financial  regulations  in  effect  -in 
Japan  at  the  time  they  are  paid. 
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ermination  of  Foreign  Liquidation 
ommission 

[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
1  that  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
lissioner  (FLC)  has  notified  its  remaining  over- 
»as  offices  of  closing  dates  and  that  the  liquidation 
f  the  entire  organization  will  be  effected  by  June 
3,  1949. 

The  agency  has  already  disposed  of  approxi- 
lately  $10,300,000,000  (at  procurement  cost)  of 
rar  surplus  located  in  foreign  areas.  Approxi- 
lately  $2,000,000,000,  or  about  20  percent  of  pro- 
arement  cost,  was  realized  for  the  United  States 
rom  these  sales.  A  large  percentage  of  the  sur- 
lus  consisted  of  used  items  or  material  which 
-ould  require  conversion  from  military  to  civilian 
se.  Much  of  the  surplus  was  located  in  out-of- 
ie-way  places  far  from  a  favorable  market.  The 
urplus  consisted  of  about  4,000,000  types  of  items 
f  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  material  rang- 
ig  from  mules  to  entire  naval  yards. 

The  FLC  still  has  on  hand  approximately  $13,- 
00,000  (at  procurement  cost)  of  noncombat  war 
urplus  consisting  chiefly  of  returned  lend-lease 
quipment,  wrecked  vessels,  and  related  maritime 
tems  located  at  various  Pacific  islands. 

Field  offices  of  the  FLC  were  notified  of  their 
ermination  dates  as  follows :  Central  Field  Com- 
odssioner  for  Europe,  at  Paris,  May  15, 1949 ;  Cen- 
ral  Field  Commissioner  for  Pacific  Islands,  Asia, 
,nd  Australia,  located  at  Manila,  May  15;  field 
epresentative  for  Australia  and  Southern  Pacific, 
,t  Sydney,  March  31;  Field  Commissioner  for 
Marianas,  Marshall-Gilbert  area,  at  Guam,  May 
.5 ;  and  special  representative  for  Latin  America 
,nd  the  Antilles,  at  Balboa,  March  31. 

Already  closed  are  FLC  field  offices  at  New 
3elhi,  for  India  and  Pakistan;  Cairo,  for  the 
Middle  East ;  London,  for  the  British  Isles ;  Eome, 
for  southern  Europe  and  North  Africa;  Rio  de 
raneiro,  for  South  America ;  Shanghai,  for  China ; 
ind  Canada  and  the  North  Atlantic  field  offices 
.ocated  in  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Central  Office. 

With  the  liquidation  of  the  FLC  on  June  30, 
ts  residual  functions  not  absorbed  by  the  Depart- 
nent's  permanent  establishment  will  be  trans- 


ferred to  other  Government  agencies.  The  actual 
disposal  of  any  remaining  overseas  surplus  will 
be  handled  by  the  owning  agencies,  principally 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  and 
Navy,  under  an  amendment  to  FLC  regulation  8, 
which  governs  the  foreign  disposal  operations 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944. 

The  predecessor  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  was  the  Office  of  the 
Army-Navy  Liquidation  Commissioner,  which 
began  its  existence  in  February  1945,  under  the 
control  of  the  Surplus  Property  Board,  which  had 
been  established  by  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
The  functions  and  staff  of  this  organization  were 
transferred,  effective  October  20, 1945,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  State  by  executive 
order,  and  the  agency  was  renamed  the  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 

Maj.  Gen.  Clyde  L.  Hyssong  is  the  present 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner.  He  succeeded 
Fred  W.  Ramsey. 

Aid  to  Chinese  Students  in  the  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with  ECA  March  30] 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  whereby  $500,000  is  being 
turned  over  to  the  Department  by  ECA  for  tem- 
porary aid  to  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  in  certain  scientific  and  technical  fields. 
Details  concerning  the  administration  of  the  fund 
are  being  worked  out  between  ECA  and  the  De- 
partment and  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime,  no  one  is  presently  au- 
thorized to  receive  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  program,  which  is  undertaken  follow- 
ing a  request  by  the  Government  of  China  to 
ECA. 

This  is  an  emergency  program  designed  to  en- 
able qualified  Chinese  students  to  achieve  immedi- 
ate professional  objectives  in  certain  scientific  and 
technical  fields  and  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
China  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in  the  United  States. 
Funds  for  this  program  will  be  made  available 
from  the  appropriation  for  assistance  to  China 
under  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948. 
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fhe  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1949 


By  EDWARD  G.  CALE 
Associate  Chief,  International  Resources  Division 


For  the  second  year  in  succession  the  negotia- 
tions phase  of  formulating  an  international  wheat 
igreement  has  been  successfully  concluded.  The 
general  structure  of  the  agreement  and  its  essential 
Features  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  at  the  special  session  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council  held  in  Washington 
Erom  January  28  until  March  6,  1948,  but  never 
placed  in  effect.1  The  new  agreement,  like  the 
L948  agreement,  is  a  multilateral  contract  under 
which  member  exporting  countries  agree  to  supply 
specified  quantities  of  wheat  to  member  importing 
countries,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  at  the  maximum 
prices  provided  for  in  the  agreement.  Member 
importing  countries  agree,  conversely,  to  purchase 
specified  quantities  of  wheat  from  member  export- 
ing countries,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  at  the  mini- 
mum prices  provided  for  in  the  agreement.  As 
will  be  indicated,  however,  many  of  the  terms  of 
ihe  1949  agreement  are  different  from  those  of  the 
L948  agreement. 

The  1948  wheat  agreement  provided  for  the  con- 
vening, in  Washington  in  July  1948,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the 
Srst  meeting  of  the  Wheat  Council  established 
under  that  agreement.  It  also  provided  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Wheat  Coun- 
cil any  government  which  had  signed  and  ratified 
the  agreement  might  effect  its  withdrawal  there- 
from by  notification  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  any  such  gov- 
ernment, the  guaranteed  purchases  or  guaranteed 
sales  of  the  countries  whose  governments  had  rati- 
fied the  agreement  were  insufficient  to  insure  its 
successful  operation.  When  a  large  number  of  the 
countries  which  had  signed  the  1948  agreement, 
including  the  United  States,  announced  that  their 
governments  had  not  approved  the  agreement  in 
time  to  put  it  into  effect  on  August  1,  1948,  as  ex- 
pected, Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  several  other 
countries  which  had  ratified  it  withdrew,  and  the 
representatives  of  Canada  and  the  other  countries 
remaining  in  the  agreement  adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  to  their  governments  that  the 
agreement  be  considered  inoperative  as  among 
themselves. 

The  representatives  of  the  countries  which  had 
signed  the  agreement  then  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  Preparatory  Committee  to  keep  under 
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review  the  prospects  of  concluding  a  new  agree- 
ment and  invited  the  United  States  Government 
to  arrange  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
if  at  any  time,  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee's chairman,  this  meeting  should  appear  to 
be  desirable.  The  resolution  further  provided 
that  should  the  Preparatory  Committee  recom- 
mend that  an  international  conference  be  held  to 
negotiate  a  new  international  wheat  agreement, 
the  United  States  Government  should  be  invited 
to  convene  such  a  conference. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee was  convened  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Fao  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  latter  half  of  November.  At  this 
meeting  the  Committee  was  informed  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  United  States  Government  to  convene 
an  International  Wheat  Conference  on  or  about 
January  25,  1949,  and  later  on  December  3,  1948, 
the  Committee  approved  the  convening  of  the  Con- 
ference. Invitations  to  the  Conference  were  ini- 
tially sent  to  all  governments  that  were  members 
either  of  the  Fao  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  The  Government  of  Israel 
later  expressed  a  desire  to  be  represented  and  was 
invited  to  send  an  observer.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  Conference  the  status  of  the  representative  of 
Israel  was  changed  from  that  of  observer  to  that 
of  a  plenipotentiary  delegate  by  action  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

In  all,  56  countries  were  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference, 48  by  delegates  and  8  by  observers.  In 
addition,  observers  of  six  international  organiza- 
tions attended.  The  countries  represented  by  del- 
egates were:  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uru- 
guay,  and   Yugoslavia.     The  countries  sending 

1  Documents  and  State  Pavers,  May  1948,  p.  102.  The 
1949  agreement  will  be  printed  in  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  May  1949. 
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observers  were:  Afghanistan,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Pakistan,  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  international  organizations  represented  at 
the  Conference  by  observers  were :  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  International 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
United  Nations,  the  Interim  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  International  Commodity  Arrange- 
ments, and  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  was 
done  in  meetings  of  the  full  Conference  sitting  as 
a  committee  of  the  whole.  Smaller  committees 
and  working  parties  were  established,  however, 
with  specific  assignments,  which  often  involved 
problems  requiring  more  detailed  consideration 
than  could  advantageously  be  given  in  meetings 
of  the  full  Conference. 

Although  the  Steering  Committee  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  all  problems  of  major  importance 
to  the  Conference,  most  of  its  attention  was  de- 
voted to  actions  relating  to  the  duration  of  the 
agreement  and  to  the  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  that  it  should  contain. 

The  principal  tasks  of  the  Price  Equivalents 
Committee  were  related  to  the  development  of 
formulae  for  determining  in  the  currencies  of  the 
exporting  countries  that  were  expected  to  be  in  the 
agreement  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for 
various  types  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  grade  of 
Canadian  wheat  (No.  1  Manitoba  Northern)  which 
was  taken  as  a  basic  grade  for  purposes  of  the 
agreement.  Since  France  and  Uruguay  had  indi- 
cated that  they  intended  to  participate  in  the 
agreement  as  exporters  and  since  these  countries 
had  not  been  exporters  under  the  agreement  signed 
in  1948,  one  of  the  principal  matters  considered  by 
the  Committee  was  the  price  equivalents  for  these 
countries. 

The  Working  Party  on  Quantities  was  given 
the  task  of  equating  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
which  exporting  countries  wished  to  sell  under  the 
agreement  with  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which 
importing  countries  wished  to  purchase  and  of 
working  out  the  relative  shares  of  each  country 
in  the  total  quantity  of  its  group. 

The  Working  Party  on  Flour  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  problems  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  wheat  flour,  rather  than  wheat 
grain,  as  a  part  of  the  guaranteed  quantities  under 
the  agreement. 

The  Working  Party  on  articles  III  and  XVII 
dealt  with  questions  regarding  the  recording  of 
transactions  under  the  wheat  agreement  by  the 
Wheat  Council.  The  numbers  of  the  articles  re- 
ferred to  were  those  of  the  1948  draft,  the  1948 
agreement  having  been  adopted  by  the  Conference 
as  its  annotated  agenda.  The  article  in  the  new 
agreement  dealing  with  the  recording  of  transac- 
tions against  guaranteed  quantities  is  article  IV, 
rather  than  article  III  or  XVII. 
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The  Working  Party  on  Voting  Provisions 
studied  all  sections  of  the  agreement  where  the 
question  of  voting  would  arise  and  made  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  size  of  the  vote  that  should 
be  required  in  each  case. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on 
January  26  and  the  last  meeting  on  March  23. 
During  this  period  the  Conference  was  in  con- 
tinuous session.  All  meetings  except  the  first,  on 
January  26,  and  the  last,  on  March  23,  were  in 
executive  session.  Arrangements  were  made,  how- 
ever, for  certain  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Conference  to  meet  with  the  press  from  time  to 
time  and  to  issue  releases  regarding  developments 
at  the  Conference  so  that  the  public  might  be  kept 
advised  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations.  At  the 
final  session,  on  March  23,  which  was  open  to  the 
public,  copies  of  the  agreement  and  a  release  de- 
scribing its  principal  features  were  distributed  to 
the  press. 

The  agreement  consists  of  a  preamble  and  23 
articles.  The  preamble,  which  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  that  of  the  1948  agreement,  indicates  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement — the  intention  "to  over- 
come the  serious  hardship  caused  to  producers  and 
consumers  by  burdensome  surpluses  and  critical 
shortages  of  wheat." 

The  new  agreement,  as  compared  with  the  194? 
agreement,  is  believed  to  embody  a  number  ol 
improvements  in  terminology.  The  agreement  has 
also,  in  the  interest  of  a  more  logical  arrangement 
and  sequence,  been  subdivided  into  five  parts  and 
the  articles  grouped  under  them  in  a  somewhal 
different  order  from  that  observed  in  the  194£ 
agreement. 

Part  1  (General)  includes  two  articles,  article  I 
in  which  the  objectives  of  the  agreement  are  stated 
as  they  were  in  the  1948  agreement,  as  being  "tc 
assure  supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries 
and  markets  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  a1 
equitable  and  stable  prices,"  and  article  II,  giving 
definitions  of  numerous  terms  used  in  th< 
agreement. 

Part  2  (Rights  and  Obligations)  consists  o: 
articles  III  through  VIII.  This  is  the  principa 
substantive  part  of  the  agreement.  Annexes  t< 
article  III  show  the  quantities  of  wheat  which  thi 
exporting  countries  are  committed  to  sell  at  th< 
maximum  prices  and  those  which  the  importing 
countries  are  committed  to  buy  at  the  mmimun 
prices.  Article  IV,  as  mentioned,  deals  with  thi 
recording  of  transactions  against  the  guarantee( 
quantities.  Article  V  relates  to  the  enforcemen 
of  the  rights  of  exporting  countries  and  importing 
countries  under  the  agreement.  Article  VI  con 
tains  the  price  provisions  of  the  agreement 
Article  VII  contains  a  general  undertaking  o 
both  exporting  and  importing  countries  regard 
ing  the  maintenance  of  stocks.  Article  VIII  pro 
vides  that  the  exporting  and  importing  countrie 
shall  report  to  the  Council,  within  the  time  pre 
scribed  by  it,  such  information  as  the  Council  ma; 
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request  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
;he  agreement.  .  . 

Part  3  (Adjustment  of  Guaranteed  Quantities) 
is  made  up  of  four  articles.  Article  IX  indicates 
;he  way  in  which  the  total  export  quantities  and 
;he  total  import  quantities  will  be  brought  into 
jquilibrium  in  the  event  that  some  countries  fail 
to  participate  in  the  agreement  or  withdraw  there- 
from. Article  X  deals  with  adjustments  in  the 
guaranteed  quantities  which  may  be  made  neces- 
sary by  a  short  crop  in  an  exporting  country  or 
by  monetary  difficulties  in  an  importing  country. 
Article  XI  provides  a  method  whereby  an  in- 
srease  might  be  made  simultaneously  in  the  guar- 
anteed quantities  of  the  exporting  countries  and 
the  importing  countries.  Article  XII  provides 
a  procedure  whereby  the  guaranteed  quantities 
of  the  importing  countries  might  be  reduced  in 
order  to  provide  wheat  for  the  relief  of  a  critical 
need  that  has  arisen  in  another  importing  country 
which  is  a  signatory  to  the  agreement. 

Part  4  (Administration)  contains  seven  articles. 
Article  XIII  establishes  an  International  Wheat 
Council  to  administer  the  agreement,  provides  for 
its  constitution,  its  power  and  functions,  for  vot- 
ing in  the  Council,  and  for  other  related  matters. 
Article  XIV  provides  for  an  Executive  Committee 
which  is  to  be  responsible  to  and  work  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Council.  Article  XV 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Price  Equivalents,  article  XVI  for 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Council,  article  XVII  for  the 
payment  of  annual  contributions  by  the  exporting 
and  importing  countries  to  meet  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  administration  of  the  agreement,  and 
article  XVIII  deals  with  cooperation  between  the 
Wheat  Council  and  other  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations. Article  XIX  relates  to  the  handling 
of  disputes  and  complaints. 

Part  5  (Final  Provisions)  contains  four  arti- 
cles. Article  XX  deals  with  the  signature,  ac- 
ceptance, and  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement. 
Article  XXI  provides  for  accession  to  the  agree- 
ment by  countries  other  than  those  which  are  its 
initial  signatories.  Article  XXII  relates  to  such 
matters  as  duration,  amendment,  withdrawal 
from,  and  termination  of  the  agreement.  Article 
XXIII  deals  with  the  application  of  the  agree- 
ment in  respect  of  the  overseas  territories  of  the 
countries  signing  the  agreement. 

Aside  from  the  altered  arrangement  of  articles 
and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  drafting, 
there  are  a  number  of  important  differences  be- 
tween the  terms  of  the  present  agreement  and  the 
terms  of  the  1948  draft.  The  principal  changes 
relate  to  duration,  maximum  and  minimum  prices, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. These  differences  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tabulations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  minimum  prices 
provided  in  the  new  agreement  are  10  cents  per 
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Duration  of  agreement 
and  quantity  covered 


Duration  (years)    . 
Quantity  (bushels) 


1949 


456,  283,  389 


1948 


499,  997,  000 


Price  and 
agreement 


Maximum: 
1949  .    . 

1948  .    . 
Minimum : 

1949  .    . 
1948  .    . 


1948- 
49 


$2.00 


1.50 


1949- 
50 


$1.  80 
2.00 

1.  50 
1.40 


1950- 
51 


$1.80 
2.00 

1.40 
1.30 


1951- 
52 


$1.  80 
2.00 

1.30 
1.20 


1952- 
53 


$1.  80 
2.00 

1.20 
1.10 


annum  higher  than  those  provided  in  the  1948 
agreement.  As  will  also  be  observed,  the  maxi- 
mum price  is  20  cents  per  bushel  lower  than  under 
the  1948  agreement.  The  guaranteed  export  quan- 
tity in  the  1949  agreement  is  not  only  less  than 
that  under  the  1948  agreement  but  also  has  to  be 
shared  by  five  exporters  instead  of  three,  since 
France,  which  had  a  guaranteed  import  quantity 
of  almost  36  million  bushels  under  the  1948  agree- 
ment, has  a  guaranteed  export  quantity  under  the 
1949  agreement  of  slightly  more  than  3.3  million 
bushels,  and  since  Uruguay,  which  would  have 
been  neither  an  exporter  nor  an  importer  under 
the  1948  agreement,  has  a  guaranteed  export  quan- 
tity of  slightly  more  than  1.8  million  bushels. 

The  export  quantities  of  the  other  exporting 
countries  have  been  reduced  from  230  million 
bushels  in  the  1948  agreement  to  a  little  over  203 
million  bushels  in  the  1949  agreement  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  from  185  million  bushels  to  a  little  over 
168  million  bushels  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  85  million  bushels  to  80  million 
bushels  in  the  case  of  Australia. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  new  agreement 
that  are  worthy  of  note.  Greater  attention  is 
given  to  outlining  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
agreement  (article  III)  than  was  the  case  in  the 

1948  agreement.  This  does  not  involve  a  change 
in  concept  so  much  as  it  does  a  change  in  presen- 
tation. For  example,  exporting  and  importing 
countries  under  either  the  1948  agreement  or  the 

1949  agreement  would  have  been  free  to  fulfil  their 
guaranteed  quantities  through  private  trade  chan- 
nels or  otherwise,  but  this  was  implied  in  the  1948 
agreement  whereas  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the 
1949  agreement  (paragraph  8  of  article  III). 

The  1949  agreement  also  provides  in  greater 
detail  than  did  the  1948  agreement  for  the  record- 
ing of  transactions  against  guaranteed  quantities. 
This  matter  is  dealt  with  in  article  IV  of  the  new 
agreement,  in  which  certain  principles  are  laid 
down  for  the  Council  to  follow  in  prescribing  rules 
of  procedure  for  the  recording  of  transactions. 
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The  1949  agreement  also  gives  more  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  wheat  flour  may  be  bought  or 
sold  as  part  of  the  guaranteed  quantities  under  the 
agreement  and  of  the  criteria  which  the  Council 
shall  follow  in  settling  disagreements  which  may 
arise  between  exporting  and  importing  countries 
over  this  matter  (paragraphs  1  (c),  1  (e),  2  (c), 
and  2  (e)  of  article  V) .  Wheat  flour  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  wheat  grain  in  fulfilment  of  obligations 
under  the  agreement  if  agreed  to  by  buyer  and 
seller.  Where  countries  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  wheat  grain  and  wheat  flour 
which  they  should  buy  or  sell,  the  matter  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  Council.  In  settling  such  matters, 
the  Council  will  be  expected  to  consider  any 
circumstances  which  the  interested  countries  wish 
to  submit  for  consideration,  such  as  industrial  pro- 
grams of  any  country  that  might  have  a  bearing 
on  the  problem  as  well  as  the  normal  traditional 
volume  and  ratio  of  imports  of  wheat  flour  and 
wheat  grain  imported  by  the  importing  country 
concerned. 

The  1949  agreement  also  gives  the  Council  more 
latitude  in  placing  the  agreement  into  operation 
than  did  the  1948  agreement.  The  agreement  will 
enter  into  force  in  respect  of  parts  1,  3,  4,  and  5  on 
July  1,  1949,  provided  the  governments  of  import- 
ing countries  responsible  for  not  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  guaranteed  purchases  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  exporting  countries  responsible  for 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  guaranteed  sales 
have  accepted  the  agreement  by  that  date,  and  the 
Council  may  fix  a  date  as  late  as  September  1, 1949, 
on  which  part  2  (Rights  and  Obligations)  shall 
enter  into  force  between  those  governments  which 
have  accepted  it  (paragraph  3  of  article  XX). 
The  Council  is  therefore  given  a  period  of  as  much 
as  two  months  (July  1  to  September  1)  to  attempt 
to  readjust  the  totals  of  the  export  and  import 
quantities  if  difficulties  should  arise  because  of 
failure  of  some  of  the  governments  to  sign  or 
ratify  the  agreement.  Under  the  1948  agreement 
a  country  which  felt  that  an  insufficient  number  of 
countries  had  signed  and  ratified  it  to  insure  its 
successful  operation  was  permitted  to  withdraw, 
but  it  had  to  exercise  this  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Council  in  July.  The  new 
agreement  permits  wtihdrawal  up  to  September  1, 
1949,  under  such  conditions  (paragraph  6  of 
article  XXII),  thereby  permitting  the  Council 
and  the  various  countries  concerned  additional 
time  in  which  to  attempt  to  make  the  adjustments 
that  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  agreement  an 
effective  operating  instrument  if  certain  of  the 
countries  do  not  become  participants. 

Two  other  changes  of  minor  importance  are  the 
facts  that  the  United  States  Government  is  to  be 
the  depository  of  amendments  which  may  be  made 
to  the  agreement  as  well  as  of  the  original  agree- 
ment itself,  whereas  under  the  1948  agreement  the 
Wheat  Council  would  have  served  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  amendments,  and  that  the  article  on  terri- 
torial application  in  the  1949  agreement  is  drafted 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  par 
ticipating  countries  listing  their  territories  in  re 
spect  of  which  the  agreement  is  to  apply,  as  wa 
done  in  the  1948  agreement. 

There  have  been  deletions  from  as  well  as  ad 
ditions  to  the  new  agreement.  For  example 
there  is  no  counterpart  in  the  1949  agreement  t 
article  VII  of  the  1948  agreement,  which  pro 
vided  that  the  Council  might  use  its  good  office 
in  assisting  an  exporting  or  an  importing  countr 
to  make  additional  sales  or  purchases.  There  i 
also  no  counterpart  to  article  VIII  of  the  194 
agreement  relating  to  sales  for  nutritional  pre 
grams.  The  first  of  these  was  deleted  because  o 
the  belief  that  such  an  article  would  be  of  littl 
importance  in  view  of  improvements  in  the  suppl; 
position.  As  to  the  second,  since  the  agreemen 
applies  only  to  the  quantities  covered  by  its  terms 
it  appeared  unnecessary  to  give  the  Council  an 
responsibility  in  respect  of  sales  made  outside  it 
terms. 

There  were  36  signatories  of  the  1948  agree 
ment,  3  exporting  countries  and  33  importin; 
countries.  Of  these,  two  of  the  three  exportin 
countries — Canada  and  the  United  States — am 
13  of  the  33  importing  countries — China,  Colon 
bia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Irelanc 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Porti- 
gal,  and  the  United  Kingdom — signed  the  agree 
ment  at  the  final  session  of  the  Wheat  Council  i 
which  it  was  negotiated.  The  countries  whic 
signed  at  that  time  accounted  for  more  than  8 
percent  of  the  wheat  covered  on  the  export  sid 
and  more  than  60  percent  on  the  import  side. 

Forty-two  governments  have  indicated  thei 
intention  of  signing  the  1949  agreement,  five  a 
exporting  countries  and  thirty-seven  as  importin 
countries.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  five  exporl 
ing  countries  are  Australia,  Canada,  France,  th 
United  States,  and  Uruguay.  Three  countrie 
which  signed  the  1948  agreement  as  importei 
have  shown  no  intention  of  participating  in  th 
1949  agreement.  These  countries  are  Afghan 
istan,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Eight  cour 
tries  which  did  not  sign  the  1948  agreement  ha\> 
indicated  an  intention  of  signing  the  1949  agree 
ment  as  importers.  These  are  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  I 
Salvador,  Israel,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  governments  signing  the  agreement  at  th 
close  of  the  Conference  this  year  represented 
higher  proportion  on  both  the  export  and  impoi 
sides  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Representative 
of  all  the  exporting  countries  and  representative 
of  25  of  the  37  importing  countries  which  hav 
indicated  an  intention  of  participating  in  thi 
year's  agreement  signed  it  on  March  23  at  the  clos 
of  the  Conference.  The  countries  which  signed  a 
that  time  represented  100  percent  of  the  expoi 
quantities  covered  by  the  agreement  and  87  percen 
of  the  import  quantities  covered. 

Both  Argentina  and  the  U.S.S.R.  indicated  dui 
ing  the  Conference  that  they  would  not  participat 
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i  the  agreement.  Neither  was  a  signatory  of  last 
jar's  agreement.  Argentina  was  represented  in 
le  negotiations  both  last  year  and  this.  Its  re- 
usal  to  participate  in  either  agreement  was  ap- 
arently  the  result  of  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
laximum  price  provisions.  The  U.S.S.R.,  which 
ad  not  been  represented  in  any  of  the  postwar 
'heat  negotiations,  took  an  active  part  in  the  ne- 
otiations  this  year.  Its  failure  to  become  a  signa- 
>ry  of  the  agreement  appears  to  have  been  largely, 
E  not  altogether,  attributable  to  a  disagreement 
s  to  the  guaranteed  export  quantity  which  the 
J.S.S.R.  should  have  relative  to  the  guaranteed 
xport  quantities  of  the  other  exporting  countries. 

The  following  were  the  principal  factors  re- 
ponsible  for  the  attitude  of  the  other  exporting 
ountries  concerning  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
■uaranteed  export  quantity  of  the  U.S.S.R. :  the 
hare  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  world  wheat  trade  since 
he  time  of  the  First  World  War,  the  quantity  of 
riieat  which  the  importing  countries  that  had  indi- 
ated  an  intention  of  participating  in  the  agree- 
aent  appeared  to  have  included  because  of  the 
.nticipated  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
urrent  level  of  wheat  exports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
n  relation  to  exports  from  the  other  principal 
pheat  exporting  countries. 

Prior  to  the  First  World  War  Russia  was  one 
>f  the  world's  major  exporters  of  wheat,  its  ex- 
ports in  the  period  1909-13,  having  averaged  al- 
nost  165  million  bushels  per  year.     Since  that 
ime,    however,    U.S.S.R.    participation    in  the 
vorld  wheat  trade  has  been  on  a  greatly  reduced 
Dasis.    Its    annual    exports    averaged    approxi- 
nately  9  million  bushels  for  the  period  1920-29, 
ipproximately  34  million  bushels  for  the  period 
L930-39,  and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  in  view 
jf  the  Second  World  War,  its  exports  have  been 
much  lower  during  the  1940's  than  during  the 
L930's.    Its  exports  to  all  countries  are  believed,  at 
present,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  40  to  45  million  bushels 
i  year.    From  15  to  20  million  bushels  of  these 
exports  are  believed  to  be  going  to  countries  such 
is  Czechoslovakia  and  Finland,  which  had  indi- 
cated no  intention  of  participating  in  the  agree- 
ment.   Accordingly,  exports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  the  countries  that  were  expected  to  participate 
in  the  agreement  are  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  from  20  to  30  million  bushels.     Furthermore, 
an  analysis  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  which  the 
importing  countries  had  shown  an  intention  to 
purchase  under  the  agreement  from  all  the  ex- 
porting countries,  including  the  U.S.S.R.,  indi- 
cated that  not  more  than  40  million  bushels  was 
attributable  to  the  anticipated  participation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  other 
exporting  countries  felt  that  a  guaranteed  ex- 
port quantity  in  excess  of  40  million  bushels  would 
mean  giving  up  to  the  U.S.S.R.  markets  which 
such  countries  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  and 
which  they  could  expect  to  supply  under  the  agree- 
ment.    Because    of    their    desire    to    have    the 
U.S.S.R.  participate  in  the  agreement,  however, 
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the  other  exporting  countries  stated  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  a  guaranteed  ex- 
port quantity  of  50  million  bushels  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  U.S.S.R.  Delegation  at  first  pressed 
for  a  guaranteed  export  quantity  equivalent  to  20 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  covered  by 
the  agreement.  The  delegation  finally  indicated 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  prepared  to  accept  a  quan- 
tity of  75  million  bushels  but  refused  to  accept  a 
smaller  quantity,  although  it  was  pointed  out  by 
representatives  of  some  of  the  importing  coun- 
tries that* a  figure  this  large  would  involve  a 
change  of  sources  of  supply  for  some  of  the  im- 
porting countries  that  might  well  cause  them  se- 
rious difficulties.  Representatives  of  the  export- 
ing countries  as  well  as  of  the  importing  coun- 
tries expressed  regret  that  the  U.S.S.R.  considered 
itself  to  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  agreement 
on  terms  which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
other  signatories. 

The  Conference,  just  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
realized  that  it  would  be  necessary,  prior  to  July 
1,  to  make  administrative  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  operation  of  the  agreement.    It  therefore 
established  a  Preparatory  Committee  for  this  pur- 
pose consisting  of  the  following  countries :  Austra- 
lia, Benelux,  Brazil,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
As  indicated  earlier,  the  governments  have  until 
July  1,  1949,  to  approve  the  agreement.    If  the 
agreement  is  to  become  effective,  approval  by  July 
1,  1949,  by  governments  responsible  for  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  exports  under  the  agreement  and 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  imports  will  be  required. 
This  means  that  the  agreement  cannot  go  into 
operation  unless  approved  by  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  since  the  guar- 
anteed quantity  of  each  of  these  countries  is  in 
excess  of  one  third  of  the  total  guaranteed  exports 
or  imports,  as  the  case  may  be.    On  the  export 
side,  the  failure  of  France  or  Uruguay  to  approve 
the  agreement  need  not  seriously  prejudice  the 
chances  of  placing  the  agreement  in  effective  oper- 
ation, but  the  failure  of  Australia  to  approve 
would  confront  the  Council  with  very  serious 
problems  at  its  July  meeting.     Furthermore,  if 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  importing  countries 
approve  the  agreement  to  make  up  the  70  percent 
which  is  needed  to  place  parts  of  the  agreement 
other  than  those  relating  to  rights  and  obligations 
into  effect  on  July  1,  the  Council,  at  its  July  meet- 
ing, would  also  be  faced  with  serious  problems  of 
adjusting  the  guaranteed  quantities  of  the  export- 
ing countries  to  this  total. 

On  the  basis  of  last  year's  experience,  the  period 
April  15  to  July  1  would  appear  to  be  no  more 
than  adequate  for  obtaining  approval  by  govern- 
ments responsible  for  the  required  percentages  of 
the  guaranteed  export  and  import  quantities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  agreement,  in  its 
essential  features,  is  similar  to  the  1948  agreement, 
which  has  been  previously  considered  by  govern- 
ments, should  be  helpful. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIE 


The  Problem  of  Voting  in  the  Security  Council 

By  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 


The  General  Assembly  has  before  it  at  this  time 
a  resolution  relating  to  the  voting  procedures  of 
the  Security  Council  approved  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Po- 
litical Committee  on  December  10, 1948,  in  Paris.2 

The  exercise  of  the  veto  power  on  a  number  of 
occasions  has  seriously  undermined  the  confidence 
of  member  states  in  the  ability  of  the  Security 
Council  to  maintain  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity. The  chronic  disagreement  and  deadlock  in 
the  United  Nations  is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  see  this  organization  func- 
tion as  it  was  intended — as  an  effective  instrument 
to  safeguard  our  common  interests  in  peace  and 
security.  The  use  of  the  veto  and  the  threat  of  its 
use  are  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  disagreement. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  as- 
sumed definite  obligations  in  the  Charter.  These 
obligations  constitute  the  law  of  the  Charter  bind- 
ing upon  all  nations,  large  and  small.  The  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  cannot, 
through  their  special  voting  position,  evade  or  nul- 
lify these  obligations.  They  cannot  use  their 
privileged  vote  granted  by  the  Charter,  to  defeat 
the  Charter.  Under  article  2,  for  example,  all 
members  are  bound  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  a  permanent  member  at- 
tempts to  destroy  through  force,  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  his  neighbor  contrary  to  this  obliga- 
tion, the  responsibility  for  the  violation  cannot  be 
avoided  or  obscured  through  the  casting  of  a  nega- 
tive vote  when  the  victim  takes  the  aggression  be- 
fore the  Council.  The  permanent  member, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  cannot  deprive 
members  of  the  right  to  defend  themselves,  nor 
take  away  the  legal  right  or  moral  duty  of  other 
members  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim  in  de- 
fense of  the  Charter. 

The  practice  of  the  veto  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
unanimity  principle  in  the  Security  Council.  In- 
stead of  leading  to  agreement,  it  aggravates  differ- 
ences. It  provokes  ill  will  and  undermines 
friendly  relations  among  states  upon  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends.  We  must  reject  the 
idea  that  if  unanimity  fails  the  will  of  one,  however 

1  Address  made  before  the  General  Assembly  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Apr.  13,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  23, 1949,  p.  99. 
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arbitrary,  prevails  over  the  will  of  many,  howeve 
reasonable.  The  unanimity  principle  cann< 
work  where  agreement  is  offered  only  on  cond 
tion  that  the  will  of  the  most  intransigent  men 
ber  must  prevail. 

To  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  veto  regardless  c 
its  effects  on  the  organized  international  commi 
nity  and  to  reject  any  efforts  to  regulate  its  appl 
cation  under  the  Charter,  in  the  light  of  exper 
ence,  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  effective  progre; 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Looking  now  to  the  immediate  problem  of  in 
proving  the  functioning  of  the  Security  Counci 
we  have  before  us  a  resolution  which  was  jointl 
sponsored  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  b 
four  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Securit 
Council — all  except  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resc 
lution  incorporates  the  substance  of  the  recon 
mendations  of  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  Ger 
eral  Assembly.  You  will  recall  that  the  secon 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1947  requeste 
the  Interim  Committee  to  make  a  careful  study  c 
this  problem  of  voting  procedures  and  to  repoi 
with  its  conclusions.  Two  sessions  of  the  Genen 
Assembly  had  considered  and  debated  this  prot 
lem.  A  majority  of  the  member  nations  ha 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  effectiveness  of  th 
Security  Council  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  i 
the  United  Nations  was  being  jeopardized  by  th 
abuse  of  the  veto  power  by  one  of  the  permaner 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  There  wai 
however,  little  agreement  on  what  measures  coul 
appropriately  be  taken  to  improve  the  situatioi 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  considered  desirs 
ble  that  the  entire  matter  be  thoroughly  studie 
in  a  nonpolitical  atmosphere  with  a  view  to  bring 
ing  about  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  o 
all  concerned  as  to  the  political  and  technics 
problems  involved.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
study  would  throw  more  light  on  the  problem  wit 
less  generation  of  heat  than  would  be  possibl 
in  the  General  Assembly  itself.  It  would  als 
bring  to  light  much  more  clearly  the  exact  area 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  among  the  variou 
member  nations. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  now  before  u; 
Even  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  resolution  of  th 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  must  disclose  that  it  is  no 
designed  to  alter  fundamentally  the  unanimit; 
principle  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  Charter.  A  ver 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na 
tions  have  expressed  the  view  either  explicitly  o 
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mplicitly  that  the  unanimity  principle  is  and 
ihould  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Charter.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Dnited  Nations  are  opposed  to  any  effort  being 
nade  at  this  time  to  amend  the  Charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  majority  of 
he  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  are  mak- 
ng  an  anxious  effort  to  design  ways  and  means 
>f  giving  life  to  the  unanimity  principle  and  mak- 
ng  it  work  so  that  the  Security  Council  can  carry 
mt  its  function  effectively.  The  working  of  this 
principle  requires  an  effort  on  the  part  of  all  mem- 
>ers  of  the  United  Nations  and  particularly  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
-econcile  their  divergent  views  on  the  basis  of 
;olerance  and  mutual  understanding. 

The  resolution  before  us  sets  us  on  the  path 
;oward  this  objective.  It  represents  a  policy  of 
rradual  liberalization  of  the  voting  procedures 
)f  the  Security  Council  through  processes  of  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  principles  of 
;he  Charter  and  through  agreement  of  the  mem- 
jers  of  the  Security  Council.  "We  rely  on  proc- 
esses of  discussion,  definition,  regulation,  and 
practice  to  move  us  forward  toward  our  objective 
md  not  upon  revolutionary  change.  We  recom- 
mend restraint  and  self -discipline  to  member  na- 
;ions  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
;he  Charter  as  an  appropriate  means  of  giving  life 
,o  the  unanimity  principle  and  keeping  it  within 
proper  bounds. 

In  our  view  the  proposals  now  before  us  are  most 
moderate.  They  are  designed  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  practicable  under  prevailing 
world  conditions.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  the  program  presented  in  these 
proposals  we  would  quickly  see  substantial 
improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Security 
Council's  operations.  You  will  recall  that  efforts 
by  the  Assembly  along  similar  lines  in  1946  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  improvement.  I  refer  to 
the  suggestions  made  by  several  members  of  the 
Assembly  during  the  debates  that  abstention  of  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  should 
not  be  considered  a  veto.  That  practice  was  adop- 
ted by  common  consent  in  the  Security  Council 
and  has  now  become  a  well-accepted  Security 
Council  procedure.  I  believe  all  of  you  will  agree 
that  the  adoption  of  this  practice  has  substan- 
tially added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Security 
Council.  A  number  of  important  decisions  of  the 
Council  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  ap- 
proved with  one  or  more  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers abstaining.  At  least  one  Security  Council 
decision  under  chapter  VII  and  one  decision  rec- 
ommending a  state  for  membership  has  been 
approved  with  a  permanent  member  abstaining. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  resolution  in  more  detail. 
The  work  of  the  Interim  Committee 3  on  which  the 
resolution  is  based  revealed  the  great  potentiali- 
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ties  which  can  be  progressively  realized  under  the 
present  Charter  if  there  can  be  general  agreement 
upon  a  moderate  course.  By  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Assembly  would  make  an  important 
decision  to  the  effect  that  34  specified  and  de- 
scribed decisions  of  the  Security  Council  are  pro- 
cedural. This  effect  would  principally  arise  out 
of  the  first  paragraph — "Recommends  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  that,  without  preju- 
dice to  other  decisions  which  the  Security  Council 
may  deem  procedural,  the  decisions  set  forth  in  the 
attached  Annex  be  deemed  procedural  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  conduct  their 
business  accordingly :" 

The  principal  criteria  for  placing  these  34  items 
in  the  category  of  decisions  deemed  procedural 
were — 

(a)  Decisions  under  procedure  provisions  of  the 
Charter ; 

( h )  Decisions  relating  to  the  internal  procedure 
of  the  United  Nations ; 

(c)  Decisions  relating  to  internal  functioning 
of  the  Security  Council ; 

(d)  Decisions  analogous  to  the  foregoing; 

(e)  Decisions    which    implement    procedural 
decisons. 

In  short,  the  Interim  Committee,  after  a  thorough 
study,  concluded  that  these  decisions  are  proce- 
dural in  the  light  of  the  express  language  of  the 
Charter,  and  of  sound  Charter  interpretation. 

This  first  paragraph  is  concerned  with  the  rever- 
sal of  a  tendency  toward  an  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  the  veto  to  areas  where  its  application  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  Charter.  Its  purpose 
is,  also,  to  eliminate  undisciplined  use  of  the  veto 
contrary  to  the  assumptions  and  understanding 
under  which  the  privileged  vote  was  accorded  to 
the  permanent  members.  This  first  paragraph  is 
simply  an  interpretation  of  the  Charter  according 
to  its  letter  and  spirit.  It  amounts  to  saying  to  the 
Security  Council:  "The  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Charter  forbids  stultification  of  the  Security 
Council  in  the  cases  described."  In  a  word,  the 
effect  of  this  paragraph  of  the  resolution  is  to  keep 
certain  enumerated  types  of  decision  in  the  cate- 
gory of  procedural.  Its  main  objective,  of  course, 
is  to  give  life  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  which  the  Secu- 
rity Council  must  act  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

This  resolution,  especially  paragraph  1,  would 
be  affected  by  the  structural  relationship  between 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council. 
Article  24  provides : 

In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the 
United  Nations,  its  Members  confer  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil primary  responsibility  for  tbe  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the  Security  Council 
acts  on  their  behalf. 


3  Documents  and  State  Papers,  August  1948,  p.  340. 
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This  general  grant  of  functions  and  powers,  far 
beyond  the  specific  grants  found  in  chapters  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  and  XII,  is  definitely  characterized  by 
the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  Charter : 

In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security  Council  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  .  .  . 

This  is  mandatory.  Conversely,  article  25  pro- 
vides : 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  Charter. 

In  the  light  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  by 
which  all  members  are  represented,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  this  nature  coming  from  the  General  As- 
sembly will  no  doubt  receive  particular  attention 
from  the  members  sitting  on  the  Security  Council. 

This  first  paragraph  does  not  abridge  the  una- 
nimity rule  of  voting.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  it 
life — vitality.  As  I  have  said,  it  would  make  the 
Security  Council  efficient  with  respect  to  matters 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  now  stultified.  It  is  pro- 
posed at  this  time  because  the  three  years  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Security  Council  has  developed  an 
unforeseen  and  willful  use  of  the  veto  based  on 
minority  interpretation,  contrary  to  majority 
decision. 

Now  I  shall  advance  to  paragraph  2  of  the 
resolution.  It  contains  a  recommendation  to  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  that 
they  seek  agreement  among  themselves  upon  what 
possible  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  they 
might  forbear  to  exercise  their  veto  when  seven 
affirmative  votes  are  cast  in  the  Council  in  support 
of  such  decisions.  In  seeking  agreement,  the  per- 
manent members  are  to  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  the  list  of  decisions  compiled  by  the 
Interim  Committee.  The  theory  upon  which  the 
Interim  Committee  prepared  this  list  was  that  if 
the  permanent  members  could  agree  to  refrain 
from  using  their  veto  with  reference  to  such  deci- 
sions, the  security  Council  would  be  able  to  per- 
form its  responsibilities  more  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively. The  types  of  decision  dealt  with  here 
thus  differ  from  those  contained  in  the  first  recom- 
mendation because  some  of  them  are  unquestion- 
ably of  substance  while  as  to  others  there  may 
be  differing  views  upon  whether  they  are  substan- 
tive or  procedural.  Indeed,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  clearly  that  the  insertion  of 
decisions  in  this  list  was  not  governed  by  the 
criterion  of  their  procedural  or  nonprocedural 
character.  The  most  important  decisions  con- 
tained in  this  list  are  not  procedural,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  decision  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  and  certain  pacific  settlement  matters 
under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  would  recall  that  the  United  States  is  on 
record  as  favoring  a  liberalization  of  the  voting 
procedure  of  the  Security  Council  through  elimina- 


tion by  whatever  means  that  may  be  appropriate 
of  the  unanimity  requirement  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  membership  and  to  matters  arising 
under  chapter  VI  of  the  Charter. 

Neither  the  first  nor  the  second  recommenda- 
tion in  the  resolution  before  us  violates  the  spirit 
of  the  statement  of  the  four  sponsoring  powers 
at  San  Francisco.  During  the  debate  there  upon 
the  voting  formula,  a  questionnaire  was  addressed 
to  the  sponsoring  powers  by  the  smaller  powers. 
The  sponsoring  powers  thereupon  undertook  to 
make  a  joint  interpretation  of  the  voting  formula, 
insofar  as  such  an  interpretation  of  a  basic  con- 
stitutional provision  could  appropriately  be  made 
in  advance  of  its  adoption,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  practical  experience  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Organization  or  of  the  Security  Council.  This 
statement  is  not  a  treaty,  nor  was  it  intended  to 
be  any  part  of  the  treaty  which  is  the  Charter. 
By  its  own  words  it  is  characterized  as  a  "state- 
ment of  their  general  attitude  toward  the  whole 
question  of  unanimity  of  permanent  members  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council."  It  was 
connected  with  the  act  of  agreement  upon  the 
Charter  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  that  connection.  It  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
the  Charter  and  must  be  subservient  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  purposes.  Certainly  its  natural  mean- 
ing should  not  be  extended  by  willful  obstruction. 

The  four-power  statement  contained  an  expres- 
sion of  hope  that  there  would  not  arise  matters  of 
great  importance  upon  which  a  decision  would 
have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  procedural  vote 
would  apply.  Experience  since  San  Francisco 
has  shown  that  this  optimistic  expectation  has  not 
been  realized,  and  the  first  recommendation  is 
based  on  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  This  recom- 
mendation should  be  of  assistance  to  the  Security 
Council  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  question 
is  procedural.  The  four-power  statement  made  it 
clear  that  the  enumeration  of  procedural  questions 
which  it  contained  was  not  exclusive.  Further- 
more, it  in  no  way  foreclosed  advance  agreement 
as  to  what  questions  should  be  considered  pro- 
cedural. It  did  not  say  that  a  question  should  be 
considered  nonprocedural  simply  because  one  of 
the  permanent  members  so  regards  it.  The  four- 
power  statement  cannot  enjoy  a  position  of 
supremacy  over  the  Charter. 

The  four-power  statement  contained  another 
explicit  assumption,  which  has  proved  contrary 
to  fact;  that  the  permanent  members  would  not 
use  their  privileged  vote  "willfully  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  Council."  The  powers  par- 
ticipating in  the  statement  thus  recognized  that 
self-restraint  upon  the  part  of  the  permanent 
members  was  necessary  and  to  be  expected  if  the 
Security  Council  was  to  function  as  intended.  If 
this  be  true  it  would  seem  quite  proper  for  the  As- 
sembly in  light  of  experience  to  recommend  to  the 
permanent  members  that  if  they  are  unable,  after 
genuine  effort,  to  achieve  unanimity  among  them- 
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;elves  on  certain  decisions  not  immediately  con- 
jerning  their  vital  interests  they  should  agree 
imong  themselves  not  to  exercise  the  veto  in  those 
lecisions.  Such  agreement  among  the  permanent 
nembers  is  the  objective  of  the  second  recommen- 
lation. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  the  four-power 
itatement  in  the  view  of  my  Government  consti- 
utes  no  barrier  to  such  agreement.  The  parties  to 
hat  statement  are  free  to  explore,  as  this  resolu- 
ion  attempts  to  do,  how  better  voting  procedures 
:an  be  put  into  operation. 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  draft  resolu- 
ion  suggests  to  the  permanent  members  a  "code  of 
conduct"  which  they  should  observe  in  connection 
vith  their  privileged  vote.  They  are  to  consult  to- 
gether wherever  feasible  and  to  exercise  their  veto 
>nly  when  they  consider  a  question  of  vital  im- 
Dortance,  taking  into  account  the  interests  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  whole,  and  to  state  upon  what 
ground  they  consider  this  condition  to  be  present. 


All  permanent  members  are  on  record  as  favor- 
ing consultations.  We  believe  that  these  consul- 
tations should  take  place  whenever  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  constructive  results.  These 
consultations  should  take  place  not  only  with  ref- 
erence to  specific  matters  before  the  Council; 
above  all,  the  method  of  consultation  should  be 
applied  as  one  of  the  means  of  implementing  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  was  sponsored  by  four  perma- 
nent members  and  aroused  the  support  of  an  im- 
pressive number  of  member  states.  The  vote  in 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  yeas  33,  nays  6,  abstentions  4. 

It  ought  to  gain  strength  in  the  vote  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Its  purpose  and  natural  tendency 
is  to  make  the  United  Nations  more  effective  in 
its  vital  functions. 


J.S.  Participation  in  Continued  U.N.  Appeal  for  Children 

LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY  ACHESON  TO  SECRETARY-GENERAL  LIE' 


April  4, 19Jt9 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
;he  receipt  of  your  note  dated  February  28,  1949 
n  which  you  indicate  a  desire  to  be  advised  of  the 
ntention  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
:egard  to  General  Assembly  Eesolution  No.  215  III 
:n  which  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children.  You  also  request 
information  as  to  whether  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund  should 
maintain  contact  with  the  Campaign  organization 
which  functioned  in  the  United  States  in  1948  or 
whether  other  channels  of  communication  are  to 
be  followed. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  plight  of 
needy  children  of  the  world.  They  have  shown 
this  concern  from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  continuously  in  the  years  since,  through  the 
provision  of  funds  by  the  Congress  and  through 
voluntary  private  contributions.  The  United 
States  Government  has  appropriated  $75,000,000 
to  be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  under  a 
matching  formula  of  72%  from  the  United  States 
Government  and  28%  from  other  governments. 
In  addition  it  has  provided  funds  for  a  free  school 
lunch  program  for  children  in  Germany  and  has 
made  a  number  of  other  appropriations  for  for- 
eign relief,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been  of  bene- 
fit to  children. 


In  addition  to  Government  appropriations,  ex- 
tensive contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  voluntary  relief  agencies 
largely  for  the  welfare  of  children.  These  gifts 
are  estimated  to  approximate  $1,000,000,000  in 
value  since  1939  and  in  the  current  year  will 
amount  to  over  $150,000,000. 

In  the  light  of  the  interest  in  the  Fund  already 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States  and  in  view  of 
the  continuing  needs  of  the  children  of  the  world 
plans  are  being  developed  for  informing  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  these  needs  and  of  the  work  of  the 
Fund  and  for  giving  them  full  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  it.    These  plans  are  as  follows : 

1.  Eesponsibility  for  informing  and  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  work  of  the  Fund 
will  be  vested  in  the  United  States  Committee  for 
the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Oswald  Lord.  The  Committee  will  also  maintain 
liaison  with  American  voluntary  agencies  to  assist 
in  coordinating  their  child  welfare  programs  in 
countries  where  the  Fund  operates,  with  programs 
of  the  Fund.  The  activities  of  this  Committee 
will  be  carried  on  under  policies  developed  with 

1  Reply  to  query  from  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  Trygve  Lie,  about  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  General  Assembly  resolution  in 
which  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  United  Nations  Ap- 
peal for  Children.  Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Apr.  4,  1949. 
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the  advice  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Kepresentative  on  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Fund. 

2.  The  United  States  Committee  will  direct  its 
activities  especially  toward 

(a)  keeping  the  American  people  informed 
through  such  media  as  the  press,  radio,  magazines 
and  public  addresses,  of  the  needs  of  children  and 
of  the  operations  of  the  Fund, 

(b)  encouraging  and  coordinating  efforts  by 
groups  and  organizations  which  may  undertake 
to  make  or  obtain  contributions  for  the  work  of 
the  Fund,  and 

(c)  acting  as  the  agency  in  the  United  States 
through  which  contributions  from  voluntary 
sources  will  be  channeled  to  the  Fund. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  the  United 
States  Committee  will  form  an  advisory  group 
which  will  include  representatives  of  business, 
labor,  farm,  professional,  religious,  patriotic  and 
men's  and  women's  clubs  and  associations.  It  will 
also  employ  a  small  salaried  staff. 

Official  relationship  between  the  Fund  and  this 
Government  should  continue  to  be  carried  on 
through  normal  governmental  channels.  How- 
ever, it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Committee  if  advice  and  informa- 
tional material  could  be  provided  by  the  Fund  to 
the  Committee  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Fund  will 
maintain  close  informal  relationships  with  the 
Committee  for  this  purpose. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Resolution  Extending  Through  1949 
the  U.N.  Appeal  for  Children 

U.N.  res.  215,  III 
Adopted  Dec.  8,  1948 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  widespread  response  to  the  United 
Nations  Appeal  for  Children,  the  large  number 
of  countries  which  have  co-operated  in  the  conduct 
of  national  campaigns,  and  the  co-operation  and 
support  for  the  Appeal  provided  by  non-govern- 
mental organizations, 

Recognizing  that  the  aftermath  of  devastation 
and  dislocation  resulting:  from  war  has  revealed 
specific  needs  of  children  in  many  countries  and 
that  a  moral  responsibility  falls  on  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  to  act  for  the  greater  well-being  of 
children  throughout  the  world, 

Noting,  with  approval,  the  provisions  of  resolu- 
tion 162  (VII)  adopted  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  12  August  1948, 

1.  Continues  the  United  Nations  Appeal  for 
Children  as  a  world-wide  appeal  for  voluntary 
non-governmental  contributions  to  be  used  for  the 


benefit  of  children,  adolescents,  and  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  political 
belief ; 

2.  Invites  the  co-operation  of  peoples  of  all 
countries  to  assist  and  support  national  activities 
in  favour  of  the  Appeal ; 

3.  Decides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  collections 
in  each  country  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund,  and  that  the  name  United  Nations 
Appeal  for  Children  shall  be  used  only  in  national 
campaigns  which  are  conducted  for  this  purpose, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  resolution  92  (I)  of 
the  General  Assembly  governing  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  name  and  abbreviations  of  that 
name ; 

4.  Requests  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions agency  entrusted  with  special  responsibility 
for  meeting  emergency  needs  of  children  in  many 
parts  of  the  world : 

(a)  To  assist  in  the  conduct  of  national  cam- 
paigns for  the  benefit  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  with  a  view  to  providing 
international  co-ordination  of  voluntary  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  appeals  for  the 
benefit  of  children ; 

(o)  To  report  concerning  the  appeals  to  the 
ninth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


Opinions  of  International  Court  of  Justice 
Announced 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

Two  opinions  which  have  just  been  announced 
by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  call  atten- 
tion again  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  ju- 
dicial process  in  the  United  Nations. 

On  Saturday,  April  9,  the  International  Court 
handed  down  its  first  judgment  in  a  contentious 
case  between  two  states.  The  United  Kingdom 
had  sued  Albania  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
mining  of  two  British  destroyers  in  the  Corft 
Channel  on  October  22,  1946.  While  the  opinior 
has  not  yet  been  received  and  read  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Court  apparently  held  Albanig 
responsible  under  international  law  for  the  dam- 
age caused.  Eleven  of  the  sixteen  sitting  judges 
concurred  in  the  decision.  The  Court  did  not  as- 
sess damages,  but  decided  to  hold  further  hearings 
if  the  two  parties  accept  its  competence  to  assess 
the  amount.  It  held  also  that  British  vessels  or 
one  occasion  had  violated  Albanian  sovereignty 
but  that  the  declaration  to  this  effect  by  the  Courl 
constituted  adequate  satisfaction  to  Albania. 
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Yesterday  the  International  Court  handed 
down  its  second  advisory  opinion.  The  opinion 
was  rendered  at  the  request  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  question  whether  the  United  Nations 
could  sue  governments  for  injury  caused  to  the 
organization  or  any  of  its  agents  in  the  discharge 
of  United  Nations  functions.  The  Court  held 
unanimously  that  the  United  Nations  could  claim 
compensation  from  any  government,  whether  it  is 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  for  any 
damage  incurred  by  the  organization  when  the 
government  is  legally  responsible  for  injury  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  Nations. 

Palestine  Relief  Contribution 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 

U.N.  April  11 

On  April  11,  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 
presented  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  with  a 
check  for  8  million  dollars  as  the  first  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of  Pales- 
tine refugees.  A  contribution  of  16  million  dol- 
lars was  authorized  by  the  Congress  on  March  16, 
after  President  Truman  had  recommended  that 
the  United  States  contribute  50  percent  of  the 
amount  requested  in  the  U.N.  resolution  for  Pal- 
estine refugee  relief.1 

This  resolution,  sponsored  by  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  and  passed  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  19,  1948,  requests  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  appoint  a  Director  of  United 
Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees,  and  urges 
the  member  states  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  kind  or  in  funds  to  raise  32  million  dollars 
for  the  program. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 

The  conscience  of  the  world  has  been  aroused  by 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  Palestine  refugees,  now 
scattered  and  homeless  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
General  Assembly,  last  November,  considered  this 
problem  so  urgent  that  all  considerations  of  inter- 
national politics  were  dropped  from  the  debate 
and  a  resolution  to  request  the  member  nations  to 
contribute  to  the  aid  of  this  mass  of  unfortunate 
people  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  countries  who 
have  contributed  to  this  fund  act  out  of  humani- 
tarian concern  for  the  suffering  of  almost  a  mil- 
lion sorely  tried  human  beings.  But  they  also  act 
in  enlightened  self-interest. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  learning  that  the  plight 
of  suffering  people  anywhere  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  We  now  know  that  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world  is  threatened  by  unrest  and 
instability  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And  unrest 
and  political  instability  thrive  in  a  land  where  so 
many  are  without  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
even  without  hope,  unless  we  give  it  to  them. 


The  Assembly  resolution  states  clearly  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  alleviation  of  conditions  of  starva- 
tion and  distress  among  the  Palestine  refugees  is 
one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  peace 
to  that  land. 

Therefore  it  is  particularly  gratifying,  at  this 
time  when  the  prospect  of  a  Palestine  settlement  is 
brighter  than  it  has  been  in  many  months,  to  add 
this  sum  to  the  gifts  of  other  peoples  for  the  relief 
of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 2 
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Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  April  19  began  consideration  of  the 
question  of  observance  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
cluding religious  and  civil  liberties,  with  special 
reference  to  recent  trials  of  church  leaders.  Be- 
fore beginning  general  debate,  the  Committee 
agreed  to  invite  representatives  of  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  to  participate  in  the  debate,  but  without 
vote.  Three  principal  draft  resolutions  on  sug- 
gested procedures  for  dealing  with  this  question 
were  submitted. 

A  Cuban  draft  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
special  15-member  fact  finding  committee  to  eluci- 
date the  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary  against  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

A  second  draft  resolution,  submitted  by  Bolivia, 
proposed  that  the  General  Assembly  express  its 
"deep  concern,"  support  the  steps  taken  by  the 
states  signatories  to  the  peace  treaties  regarding 
the  accusations,  and  retain  the  matter  on  the  agenda 
for  the  fourth  session  of  the  Assembly. 

A  third  draft  resolution,  submitted  by  Australia, 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  smaller  committee 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  matter. 

The  U.S.  Delegate  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  on  April 
19  stated  that  the  issues  involved  in  this  case  were 
of  "intense  interest"  to  the  entire  international 
community.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  he  added,  to  interfere  in  the  na- 
tional affairs  of  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  or  to  favor 
any  particular  political  groups ;  however,  although 
these  states  under  the  peace  treaties  had  under- 
taken to  safeguard  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  their  people,  they  had  violated  human  rights  in 
a  "deliberate,  systematic  and  continuous"  manner. 

The  Soviet  Delegate  Malik  presented  on  April 
21  a  70-minute  defense  of  human  rights  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  and  asserted  the  trial  of  the 
churchmen  there  was  in  accordance  with  that  part 
of  the  two  peace  treaties  calling  for  disbanding  of 
all  "fascist"  organizations.  Mr.  Cohen  repudiated 
as  "baseless  and  absurd"  charges  that  the  United 
States  had  conspired  with  the  accused  clergymen, 
and  remarked  that  those  who  profess  to  want  a 
friendly  and  peaceful  world  should  act  in  this 
spirit. 

Freedom  of  Information 

Continuing  on  article-by-article  consideration  of 
the  draft  convention  on  the  gathering  and  inter- 


national transmission  of  news,  the  General  As 
sembly  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Com 
mittee  reached  agreement  on  six  additiona 
articles.  The  Committee  also  voted  to  merge  witr 
the  newsgathering  convention  the  second  drafl 
convention  providing  for  the  establishment  of  ai 
international  right  of  official  correction  to  providt 
protection  against  false  or  distorted  reporting 
likely  to  injure  friendly  relations  between  nations 
A  Norwegian  proposal  for  referring  disputes  ovei 
the  "right  of  correction"  provisions  to  the  Interna 
tional  Court  of  Justice  for  arbitration  was  alsc 
adopted. 

Full  access  to  news,  within  the  national  security 
limits,  would  be  provided  to  all  foreign  cor 
respondents  in  states  acceding  to  this  convention 
according  to  the  approved  article  3. 

Article  4  provides  that  governments  should  noi 
censor  peacetime  news  dispatches  going  abroad  un 
less  they  relate  directly  to  national  defense.  Th< 
United  States  Delegate  Erwin  Canham  said  thai 
the  United  States  would  have  preferred  no  pro 
visions  at  all  validating  peacetime  censorship  sinc< 
this  Government  opposes  peactime  censorship  ii 
any  form.  If  the  definition  included  in  article  i 
were  not  included  in  the  draft  convention,  how 
ever,  Mr.  Canham  said  that  other  articles  might  b 
interpreted  as  allowing  even  broader  censorship 
The  Committee  rejected  an  amendment  proposec 
by  Poland  that  would  permit  censorship  "withii 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  laws  and  regulation 
providing  for  national  security." 

Article  5  provides  that  a  correspondent  lawfulb 
admitted  by  a  contracting  state  cannot  be  expellee 
on  account  of  any  lawful  exercise  of  his  rights  a 
a  correspondent. 

Article  6  gives  to  such  correspondents  or  infor 
mation  agencies  equal  access  to  all  transmissioi 
facilities  used  generally  and  publicly  for  new 
dispatches,  and  at  the  general  rates. 

The  seventh  article  would  give  equal  rights  an< 
opportunity  for  dispatches  of  correspondents  an< 
information  agencies  outside  a  particular  contract 
ing  state  to  be  transmitted  into  that  state.  A 
limiting  Polish  proposal  was  rejected. 

Debate  on  the  final  article  was  delayed  until  th 
delegates  could  hear  from  their  countries  concern 
ing  the  U.  S.  proposal  submitted  by  Mrs.  Koosevel 
that,  in  view  of  the  apparent  conflict  between  pro 
visions  of  this  article  and  the  sweeping  restriction 
on  telecommunication  contained  in  the  Interna 
tional  Telecommunication  Union  convention,  sig 
natories  of  the  present  convention  waive  thei: 
rights  of  restriction  under  the  Itu  convention. 
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International  Law  Commission 

The  Ilc  in  a  topic-by-topic  discussion  of  the  U. 
N.  Secretariat's  survey  of  international  law  in  re- 
lation to  codification  tentatively  approved  14 
topics  as  suitable  for  codification.  The  first  three 
were  selected  as  "priority"  items.  The  selected 
topics  included  law  of  treaties,  diplomatic  inter- 
course and  immunities,  consular  intercourse  and 
immunities,  law  of  state  responsibility,  law  of 
arbitral  procedure,  the  regime  of  territorial 
waters,  the  law  of  nationality,  the  treatment  of 
aliens,  right  of  asylum,  recognition  of  states,  suc- 
cession of  states  and  governments,  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  states,  jurisdiction  with  regard  to 
crimes  committed  outside  national  territory,  and 
the  regime  of  the  high  seas.  The  Chairman,  Man- 
ley  O.  Hudson,  of  the  U.  S.,  in  suggesting  two  of 
the  three  topics  given  priority,  said  that  in  view  of 
past  failures,  the  Commission  should  choose  sub- 
jects on  which  it  has  a  good  chance  to  arrive  at  a 
result. 

Among  the  rejected  topics  was  the  proposal  to 
include  the  law  of  war,  which  was  opposed  vigor- 
ously by  most  of  the  members.  In  the  discussion 
Mr.  Hudson  drew  attention  to  the  opinion  as 
stated  in  the  Secretariat  report  that  the  codifica- 
tion plan  should  not  include  the  laws  of  war  since 
the  United  Nations  Charter  excluded  the  concept 
of  its  legality. 

Italian  Colonies 

The  General  Assembly  58-nation  Political  & 
Security  Committee  continued  general  discussion 
on  disposal  of  Italy's  former  African  colonies  in 
seven  lengthy  meetings  during  the  week  without 
reaching  agreement.  The  debate  to  date  has  de- 
veloped, in  general  terms,  resulting  in  four  princi- 
pal types  of  proposals,  with  variations  within  the 
categories.  The  Soviet  bloc  recommended  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  supported  this  position  with  certain  modifi- 
cations. Italian  Foreign  Minister  Sforza  has 
made  a  bid  for  Italian  trusteeship.  A  large  num- 
ber of  South  American  states  and  some  Western 
European  states  share  this  view.  The  Arabs  have 
placed  emphasis  on  independence  for  a  unified 
Libya.  The  United  States  suggestions  supported 
by  the  United  Kingdom  were  that  Eastern  Eritrea 
be  ceded  to  Ethiopia,  that  Italy  administer  Italian 
Somaliland  under  a  United  Nations  trusteeship, 
and  that  Cyrenaica  in  Eastern  Libya  be  placed 
under  British  administration  regardless  of  the  de- 
cision of  whether  to  deal  with  Libya  as  a  whole  or 
in  part,  and  that  Libya  should  be  placed  under 
a  United  Nations  trusteeship  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  achieving  early  independence. 


On  April  20,  the  Australian  Delegate  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  special  commission  with 
powers  to  visit  the  former  colonies,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  investigate,  analyze,  and  collate  data  and 
report  recommendations  for  settlement  of  the 
question  to  the  September  session. 

General  Assembly  Procedure 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  approved  April  18  a  Scandinavian 
proposal  to  establish  a  15-member  committee  to 
consider  methods  and  procedures  for  expediting 
General  Assembly  functioning.  By  this  proposal 
the  special  committee,  of  which  the  United  States 
would  be  one  of  the  members,  would  report  to  the 
Secretary  General  by  August  15  and,  if  possible, 
to  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Soviet  bloc  abstained  in  the  voting. 

Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

The  UN  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  on 
April  15  presented  both  dominions  with  proposals 
for  a  truce  agreement  in  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  pending  a  plebiscite  to  determine 
whether  the  state  goes  to  India  or  Pakistan.  The 
Commission  said  that  the  proposals  represent  an 
adjustment  of  viewpoints  within  the  framework 
of  commitments  already  entered  into. 

IRO 

The  Iro  has  announced  plans  for  opening  youth 
centers  for  teen-aged  displaced  persons  in  Austria, 
Italy,  and  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany.  The  experi- 
mental center,  which  opened  in  August  in  the 
British  zone,  where  about  60  adolescents  of  both 
sexes  assembled  in  a  community,  was  so  successful 
that  similar  centers  were  planned.  The  stay  of 
the  young  people  in  the  center  is  expected  to  be 
short,  but  the  aim  is  to  give  them  in  addition  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  secondary  education  and 
language  training  a  basis  for  good  physical  and 
moral  health  and  for  vocational  guidance. 

International  Trade  Organization 

More  than  500  delegates  and  assistants  have 
assembled  in  Annecy,  France,  for  the  largest  trade 
meeting  ever  convened  to  discuss  tariff  barriers 
and  other  problems  of  international  trade.  These 
representatives  from  34  countries  have  assembled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  23  countries  comprising 
the  original  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  resulted 
from  tariff  negotiations  held  at  Geneva  in  1947. 
It  is  expected  that  three  months  of  continuous 
sessions  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tions. The  United  States  is  one  of  the  original 
contracting  parties. 
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Opening  of  Tariff  Negotiations  at  Annecy,  France 


Message  From  Secretary  Acheson  ' 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
greetings  to  you  who  have  gathered  in  Annecy  to 
participate  in  the  third  session  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  the  ensuing  tariff  negotiations. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
effective  international  cooperation  in  economic 
matters  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  program 
for  assuring  a  lasting  peace  and  that  it  can  and 
should  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Moreover,  effec- 
tive international  economic  achievement  requires 
the  active  participation  of  many  countries  on  a 
cooperative  democratic  basis. 

We  in  the  United  States  firmly  support  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  We  are  also 
giving  special  help  to  the  countries  which  have 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  In  his  inaugural  address,  President 
Truman  recently  stated  that  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  join  with  other  countries  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  by  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  technological  information  and  stimulat- 
ing the  flow  of  capital.  In  his  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress  in  January  the  President  pointed 
out  that  the  Havana  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  lays  the  foundation  for  a  re- 
turn to  reasonable  freedom  of  world  trade.  He 
is  expected  to  send  the  charter  shortly  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval. 

On  a  par  with  these  cooperative  endeavors  and 
of  longer  standing  is  the  program  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  eliminate  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices through  trade-agreement  negotiations.  This 
program  is  of  great  value  in  its  own  right  and  is 
essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  other  pro- 
grams of  economic  cooperation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
between  23  countries  at  Geneva  in  1947  laid  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  sound  expansion  of  trade.  The 
adherence  of  11  additional  countries  to  the  General 
Agreement  will  mark  another  important  milestone 
in  our  progress  toward  world  recovery.  I  send 
you  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  full  measure  of 
success  in  your  important  deliberations. 

U.  S.  Delegation 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  5  announced 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  third  ses- 
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sion  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  tariff 
negotiations  with  11  countries  desiring  to  accede 
to  the  General  Agreement,  which  convened  at 
Annecy,  France,  on  April  8  and  April  11,  1949, 
respectively. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  was  Wood- 
bury Willoughby,  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State,  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man was  John  W.  Evans,  Director  of  the  Com- 
modities Division  of  the  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  remain- 
ing delegates  were  the  other  members  of  the 
interdepartmental  Trade  Agreements  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Willoughby  is  chairman. 

The  meeting  of  the  contracting  parties  consid- 
ered various  technical  matters  affecting  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  concluded  at  Geneva  in  1947,  and  fu- 
ture procedures  with  regard  to  it. 

The  tariff  negotiations  between  the  23  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  General  Agreement  and  the  11 
countries  which  desire  to  accede  to  it  extended 
the  area  and  volume  of  world  trade  covered  by  this 
unprecedented  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  ex- 
cessive trade  barriers. 

The  countries  which  negotiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acceding  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  are  Denmark,  Finland,  Swe- 
den, Italy,  Greece,  Liberia,  Haiti,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Nicaragua,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay.  Peru 
and  El  Salvador,  which  originally  planned  to  join 
in  the  negotiations,  have  indicated  that  they  are 
not  able  to  begin  negotiations  at  this  time. 

In  preparation  for  the  negotiations  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  customary  trade-agree- 
ments procedures.  Notice  of  intention  to  nego- 
tiate and  lists  of  products  on  which  possible  United 
States  tariff  concessions  may  be  considered  were 
published  on  November  5  and  December  17,  1948, 
and  public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  on  December  7-14, 
1948,  and  on  January  25-27,  1949. 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Del- 
egation follows : 

Chairman 

Woodbury  Willoughby,  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State,  and  Chairman,  Interde- 
partmental Trade  Agreements  Committee 


'Read  at  the  session  by  Woodbury  Willoughby,  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Delegation  on  Apr.  11,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Vice  Chairman 

John  W.  Evans,  Director,  Commodities  Division,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Delegates 

Philip  Arnow,  Economist,  Department  of  Labor 

Prentice  N.  Dean,  Division  of  International  Programs, 
National  Military  Establishment 

Iver  Olsen,  Assistant  Chief,  Commercial  Policy  and  United 
Nations  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Chief,  Regional  Investigations 
Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Walter  Hollis,  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

Vernon  L.  Phelps,  Adviser  on  European  Commercial  Af- 
fairs, Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of 
State 

George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

William  R.  Johnson,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Carl  E.  Christopherson,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

H.  P.  MacGowan,  Adviser  on  Trade  Agreements  Policy, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Floyd  E.  Davis,  Acting  Head,  Livestock  and  Wool  Division, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Lionel  C.  Holm,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Administrator, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

F.  A.  Motz,  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

George  B.  Rogers,  Agricultural  Economic  Statistician, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture 

Tariff  Negotiating  Teams 

Denmark-Finland 

Prentice  N.  Dean,  Head,  Division  of  International  Pro- 
grams, National  Military  Establishment 

Julean  Arnold,  Jr.,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

H.  P.  MacGowan,  Adviser  on  Trade  Agreements  Policy, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Sweden 

Avery  F.  Peterson,  Head,  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
Stockholm 

H.  Arnold  Quirin,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Grant  Olson,  Analyst,  Scandinavian  Section,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Italy 

Homer  S.  Fox,  Head,  Counselor,  American  Embassy, 
Ottawa 

John  M.  Kennedy,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Carl  E.  Christopherson,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Howard  F.  Shepston,  Analyst,  Italian  Section,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Greece  and  Liberia 

Horace  H.  Smith  Head,  First  Secretary,  American  Em- 
bassy, Athens 

C.  Thayer  White,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Samuel  Goldberg,  Acting  Chief,  Near  East-Africa  Section, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Dominican  Republic-Haiti 

Daniel  M.  Braddock,  Head,  First  Secretary,  American 
Embassy,  Madrid 

Amelia  Hood,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Commer- 
cial Policy,  Department  of  State 
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Albert  J.  Powers,  Chief,  Caribbean  Section,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Nicaragua 

Howard  H.  Tewksbury,  Head,  Chief,  Division  of  River 
Plate  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Elizabeth  McGrory,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

William  F.  Gray,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Anthony  J.  Poirier,  Tariff  and  Trade  Agreements  Spe- 
cialist, Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Frederick  R.  Mangold,  Foreign  Service  Staff,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Consultants 

Ben   Dorfman,    Chief   Economist,   United    States   Tariff 

Commission 
G.    Patrick    Henry,    Economist,    United     States    Tariff 

Commission 
Willard  W.  Kane,  Commodity  Specialist,  United  States 

Tariff  Commission 
Hymau    Leikind,   Commodity    Specialist,   United.    States 

Tariff  Commission 
Allyn    C.   Loosley,   Principal   Economist,   United   States 

Tariff  Commission 
David  Lynch,  Principal  Economist,  United  States  Tariff 

Commission 

Commodity  Specialists 

Thomas  C.  Mason,  Commodity  Analyst,  Forest  Products 

Branch,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 

Commerce 
William  H.  Myer,  Assistant  Chief,  Machinery  and  Motive 

Products  Branch,  Office  of  International  Trade,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 
J.  Joseph  W.  Palmer,  Chief,  Iron  and  Steel  Section,  Office 

of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
Nathan   B.    Salant,   Chief,   Economic  Programs   Section, 

Textile  and  Leather  Branch,  Office  of  International 

Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
George  A.  Sallee,  Chief,  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Fish  Products 

Section,   Office  of  International  Trade,   Department 

of  Commerce 

Secretariat:  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
Arthur  C.  Nagle,  Foreign  Affairs  Specialist,  Division  of 
International  Conferences,  Department  of  State 

Technical 

Technical  Secretary 
James  H.  Lewis,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Trade  Agreements  Committee  Staff 

Robert  W.  Shaw,  Foreign  Affairs  Analyst,  Committee  Sec- 
retariat Branch,  Department  of  State 

George  C.  Spiegel,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

M.  Marguerite  Dotye,  International  Trade  Economist,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

M.  Margaret  McCoy,  Divisional  Assistant,  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 


Rubber  Study  Group:  Sixth  Meeting  Ends 

The  Department  of  State  received  word  on 
April  5  that  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group,  held  in  London  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Sir  Gerard  Clauson,  K.C.M.G.,  O.B.E., 
Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Of- 
fice, ended  on  April  1,  1949.  The  Vice  Chairmen 
were  A.  Pirelli,  of  the  Italian  Delegation,  and 
W.  A.  David,  of  the  Liberian  Delegation. 
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The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegations  from 
Australia,  Belgium,  the  British  Colonies,  Burma, 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Liberia,  the  Netherlands 
and  Indonesia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  and  by  observers  from  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Co-ordinating  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Commodity  Arrangements  and  from 
the  International  Rubber  Development  Com- 
mittee. A  representative  of  Siam  was  also  pres- 
ent. Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State,  was 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  meeting  were: 

1.  To  examine  the  statistical  position  regarding 
the  production  and  consumption  of  rubber 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  To  review  the  world  rubber  situation  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  in  that  position  since  the  fifth 
Study  Group  Meeting  held  in  Washington  in 
April,  1948. 

3.  To  consider  measures  designed  to  expand 
world  consumption  of  rubber. 

The  group  examined  the  statistical  position  and 
made  estimates  for  natural  rubber  production  and 
consumption  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  dur- 
ing 1949.  It  was  estimated  that  the  world  pro- 
duction of  natural  rubber  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,575,000  long  tons  and  consumption 
of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  might  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,450,000  and  450,000  long  tons, 
respectively. 

These  figures  make  no  allowance  for  govern- 
mental stockpiling.  Tables  1  and  2  give  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  group. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  devoted 
to  national  statements  by  the  delegations  present, 
and  full  opportunity  was  given  to  the  delegations 
to  question  one  another.  Among  the  subjects  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  were  the  present  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  producers  of  natural  rubber 
and  social  conditions  in  their  countries,  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  the  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  natural  rubber,  and  the  costs 
and  prices  of  both  types  of  rubber. 

The  group  continued  its  policy  of  examining  all 
possible  means  for  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
the  world  consumption  of  rubber.  The  group 
recognized  that  a  great  deal  of  valuable  develop- 
ment work  on  existing  rubber  products  was  being 
done  throughout  the  world,  and  considered  that 
the  most  immediate  large-scale  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  rubber  would  be  achieved  by  an  in- 
tensification of  this  work,  particularly  in  certain 
fields. 

The  group  emphasized  the  great  importance 
which  it  attached  to  the  speedy  application  of  the 
results  of  research  into  new  uses  of  rubber.  In 
this  connection,  the  group  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  International  Rubber  Development 
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Committee  and  invited  the  Committee  to  continue 
to  send  observers  to  its  meetings. 

The  group  were  informed  of  the  intention  of  the 
French  producers  to  grade  and  market  their  rub- 
ber on  its  intrinsic  properties  (to  be  known  as 
specification  rubber)  as  well  as  on  external  appear- 
ance. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  some  time  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1950,  the  precise  date  and  the  place  to  be  decided 
by  the  management  committee. 

Table  1. — Estimated  natural  rubber  production,  1949 

1,000 
long  tons 

British  Borneo    .  62 

Burma 12 

Liberia 27 

Other  countries  .  139 


Territory :  1,000 

long  tons 

Malaya 700 

Indonesia    ....  500 

Ceylon 90 

Indochina    ....  45 


Total    . 


1,575 


Table  2. — -Estimated  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  consump- 
tion, 1949 


Territory 


U.S.A 

U.K 

France  .... 
Netherlands  . 
Belgium  .  .  . 
Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

Denmark .  .  . 
Hungary  .  .  . 
Australia  .  .  . 
Canada.  .  .  . 
Other  countries 

Total    . 


Natural 


1,000  long 

tons 

600 

183 

97 

10 

15 

30 

33 

5 

3 

30 

40 

404 


1,450 


Synthetic ' 


1,000  long 
tons 
410 
2 
8 
(2) 
(2) 


(2) 
*(2)' 


20 

7 


450 


Total 


1,000  long 

ton' 

1,010 

185 

105 

10 

15 

30 

36 

5 

3 

30 

60 

411 


1,900 


1  Excluding  Russian-produced  synthetic  rubber. 

2  A  small  amount  is  expected  to  be  used. 

U.  S.  Delegation  to  Conference  for  Drawing  Up 
Convention  for  Protection  of  War  Victims 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
11  that  the  President  has  approved  the  desig- 
nation of  Leland  Harrison,  former  American 
Minister  to  Switzerland  and  Raymund  T.  Yin- 
gling,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State,  as  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  respec- 
tively, of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  Up  of  a 
New  Convention  Intended  to  Protect  War  Vic- 
tims. The  conference  is  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Geneva  on  April  21,  1949.  Other  members  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  are  as  follows: 

Albert   E.   Clattenburg,   Jr.,   First   Secretary,   American 

Embassy,  Lisbon 
Brig.  Gen.  Joseph   V.  Dillon,  Provost  Marshal  General, 

Department  of  the  Air  Forces 
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Robert  W.  Ginnane,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 

General,  Department  of  Justice 
Commander  Charles  Hunsieker,  Jr.,  Head,  International 

Law  Branch,  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 

Department  of  the  Navy 
William   H.   McCahon,    Special   Assistant   to   the   Chief, 

Division    of    Protective    Services,    Department    of 

Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  P.  Parker,  Jr.,  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  the  Army 
Harold  W.  Starr,  Associate  Counselor,  American  National 
Red  Cross 
The  Conference  will  consider  the  revision  of 
the  two  Geneva  conventions  of  1929  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  prisoners 
of  war,  and  the  revision  of  The  Hague  convention 
of  1907  concerning  naval  warfare,  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  hospital  ships  convention. 
Also  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  establishment  of 
a  new  convention  on  the  treatment  of  civilians 
in  wartime.  . 

It  is  expected  that  the  forthcoming  Conference 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  four  or 
five  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  review 
and  final  drafting  of  the  proposed  revisions  of  the 
conventions.  After  a  short  adjournment  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  for  the 
formal  signing  of  the  new  conventions. 

This  Government  participated  in  preliminary 
informal  discussions  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting 
of  government  experts  convened  at  Geneva  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  April  1947.  At  that  meeting, 
14  countries  were  represented,  and  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  the  formulation  of  revised 
and  new  draft  conventions.  These  discussions 
were  continued  on  a  somewhat  broader  scale  at  the 
Seventeenth  International  Red  Cross  Conference 
held  at  Stockholm  in  August  1948,  in  which  49 
governments  and  51  national  Red  Cross  societies 
participated. 

American  Educator  To  Visit  Latin  American 
Law  Schools 

Philip  W.  Thayer,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  a  visit  of  approximately  five 
weeks  beginning  March  31  to  six  of  the  other 
American  republics  to  confer  with  university  offi- 
cials and  others  on  problems  of  mutual  interest 
in  the  field  of  legal  education.  This  trip  is  in 
continuation  of  a  project  initiated  last  year  when 
Mr.  Thayer  made  a  similar  visit  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Habana.  His  present  trip  will  include 
visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  "Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  where 
he  will  confer  with  deans  and  faculty  members 
of  law  schools  and  with  other  leaders  in  the  field 
of  law,  concerning  arrangements  for  a  subsequent 
interchange  of  ideas  on  a  continuing  basis. 
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World  Trade  Week,  1949 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  international  trade  provides  the  me- 
dium by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  exchange 
the  products  of  their  resources  and  skills ;  and 

Whereas  the  expansion  of  import  and  export 
trade  improves  standards  of  living,  encourages 
full  employment  of  labor  and  productive  facili- 
ties, and  speeds  the  development  of  human  and 
natural  resources  throughout  the  world,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  lasting  world  prosperity 
and  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  advocates  the  re- 
moval of  unnecessary  restrictions  and  discrimina- 
tions in  international  trade  and  accordingly  has 
initiated  a  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program 
and  has  taken  steps  in  concert  with  other  nations 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Trade  Organization : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  commencing  May  22,  1949,  as 
World  Trade  Week ;  and  I  urge  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  munici- 
palities and  other  political  subdivisions  of  the 
country,  to  cooperate  in  the  observance  of  that 
week.  .   . 

I  also  invite  business,  educational,  and  civic 
groups,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally, to  observe  World  Trade  Week  with  cere- 
monies, exhibits,  and  other  appropriate  activi- 
ties. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  5th  day  of 

April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

and  forty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 

[seal]     of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  seventy-third. 


By  the  President : 

Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Confirmation 

On  April  6, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
John  J.  Muccio  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


1  Proc.  2834, 14  Fed.  Reg.  1663. 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Reach  Agreement  on  German  Reparation  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
13  that  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  France,  as  the  powers  responsible  for  occupa- 
tion of  the  Western  zones  of  Germany,  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  lists  of  capital  equipment  to  be 
removed  from  Western  Germany  as  reparation. 
This  revision  was  made  in  order  to  bring  the 
reparation  dismantling  program  into  harmony 
with  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Under  it 
those  plants  which,  if  retained  in  Germany,  can 
contribute  most  effectively  to  the  coordinated  eco- 
nomic revival  of  the  countries  participating  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program  will  be  removed  from 
the  reparation  dismantling  list. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  three  governments,  certain  equipment  from  159 
plants  previously  scheduled  for  removal  as  repara- 
tion will  be  retained  in  Germany.  The  amount 
of  equipment  which  had  previously  been  scheduled 
for  removal  from  these  plants  varies  from  a  single 
piece  of  equipment  in  a  plant  to  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  an  operating  factory.  The  removal  of 
equipment  not  yet  completely  dismantled  and  re- 
moved will  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  agreement,  which  constitutes  a  final  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  removal  of  those  plants 
originally  selected  in  Western  Germany,  should 
enable  both  the  Allied  recipients  of  reparation  and 
responsible  authorities  in  Western  Germany  to 
plan  promptly  for  the  effective  use  of  the  equip- 
ment to  be  removed  and  that  to  be  retained. 

A  revised  list  of  plants  subject  to  reparation  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
tion Agency  at  Brussels  by  the  three  governments. 

The  equipment  which  will  be  retained  in  Ger- 
many is  located  in  32  plants  in  the  steel  industry, 
88  metal  working  plants,  32  chemical  plants,  and  7 
plants  in  the  nonferrous  metal  industries. 

Only  5  of  the  32  affected  plants  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry produce  crude  steel.  The  retention  of 
equipment  in  this  industry  will  result  in  a  nomi- 
nal increase  in  the  crude  steel-making  capacity  of 
Western  Germany  of  165,000  tons  per  year  beyond 
the  present  theoretical  capacity  of  approximately 
13,300,000  tons  per  year.  The  limitation  on  crude 
steel  production  in  the  three  Western  zones  of 
Germany  of  11,100,000  tons  per  year  (being  a  total 
of  10,700,000  tons  per  year  in  the  Bizone  and 
400,000  tons  in  the  French  zone)  has  not  been 
changed.  The  difference  between  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  steel  under  the  limitation,  and  the 
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theoretical  capacity  of  about  13,500,000  tons  per 
3?ear  to  be  left  in  Western  Germany  is  required  for 
greater  flexibility  and  economy  of  operation  under 
conditions  of  changing  demand  for  finished  steel 
products. 

These  same  reasons  underlie  the  decision  to 
retain  the  equipment  in  the  steel-finishing  plants 
which  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  32  affected 
plants  or  part  plants  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
steel-finishing  capacity  in  these  plants  which  per- 
mits the  fabrication  of  plates,  sheets,  and  tubes, 
in  addition  to  that  previously  permitted,  is  con- 
sidered necessary  if  Germany  is  to  use  her  crude 
steel-making  capacity  most  effectively  and  make 
as  great  a  contribution  to  European  recovery  as 
possible  within  the  established  limitation  on  pro- 
duction. 

The  revision  of  the  list  of  plants  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  pro- 
posing such  a  revision,  the  United  States  believed 
it  appropriate  that  account  be  taken  in  the  repara- 
tion program  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 
and  the  participation  of  Western  Germany  in  that 
program.  The  reparation  program  was  designed 
to  bring  about  the  removal  of  capital  equipment 
to  Allied  countries,  where  it  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, when  this  equipment  is  in  excess  of  Ger- 
man peaceful  needs.  The  U.S.  Government  felt 
that,  in  view  of  the  possibility  which  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  offered  for  meeting  the 
new  investment  requirements  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries to  an  increased  extent  from  new  capital 
equipment,  and  of  the  possibility  of  more  effec- 
tive use  of  German  resources  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  good  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program,  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  reparation  program  would  be  ap- 
propriate. ERP  also  offered  new  possibilities  of 
achieving  one  of  the  aims  of  the  reparation  pro- 
gram, namely  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economies 
of  the  European  countries  which  had  been  dis- 
located during  the  war. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  list  of  plants 
scheduled  for  removal  led  the  U.S.  Government 
to  select  381  for  further  study.  This  study  was 
made  by  the  Humphrey  Committee  (Industrial 
Advisory  Committee),  appointed  by  Paul  Hoff- 
man, Economic  Cooperation  Administrator.  Mr. 
Hoffman  had  been  charged  by  the  Congress  with 
making  such  a  study  in  section  115  (/)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act,  reading  as  follows : 

The  Administrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  obtain  agreement  of  those  countries  concerned  that  such 
capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled  for  removal  from  the 
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In  addition  to  certain  equipment  in  the  159 
plants  to  be  retained  under  the  present  agreement, 
the  French  Government,  before  the  Humphrey 
Committee  recommendations  had  been  formu- 
lated, decided  to  retain  in  the  French  zone  equip- 
ment in  40  other  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which 
had  been  included  in  the  list  of  381  examined  by 
the  Humphrey  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  by 
the  three  Governments  in  conjunction  with  a  re- 
port from  the  Military  Governors  of  the  Western 
zones  of  Germany  on  a  revised  list  of  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  which  should  be  applied  to  Ger- 
man industry  on  security  grounds.  As  a  result 
of  these  discussions,  coordinated  agreements  were 
reached  by  the  three  Governments  on  these  sub- 
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[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 
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lg  here  in  Washington,  has 
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mt  has  been  signed,  an  organi- 
_~«s  will  be  summoned  by  the  United 
Hmgdom.     This    meeting    will    probably    take 
place  in  London.    At  this  meeting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  Authority  will  be  worked  out  in 
detail.    It  is  agreed  that  the  Ruhr  Authority  will 
not  begin  exercising  its  functions  until  just  before 
the  German  Federal  Republic  has  been  established. 
It  was  also  difficult  to  do  so  until  the  Occupation 
Statute  and  the  German  Constitution  had  made 
further  progress.    There  is  therefore  ample  time 
for  the  organization  of  the  Ruhr  Authority  to  be 
perfected. 

The  United  States  member  on  the  Council  of 
the  International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  has  not 
yet  been  selected. 

*For  related  materials  see  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1948, 
p.  807 ;  Jan.  9, 1949,  p.  43 ;  Apr.  3, 1949,  p.  427 ;  and  Apr.  17, 
1949,  p.  499. 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Reach  Ag- 


[Released  to  the  press 

The  Department  of  State  announced  o 
13  that  agreement  had  been  reached  by  t] 
ernments  of  the  United  States,  United  Ki 
and  France,  as  the  powers  responsible  for 
tion  of  the  Western  zones  of  Germany,  foi 
vision  of  the  lists  of  capital  equipmen 
removed  from  Western  Germany  as  rep 
This  revision  was  made  in  order  to  br 
reparation  dismantling  program  into  h 
with  the  European  Recovery  Program.  I 
those  plants  which,  if  retained  in  Germa 
contribute  most  effectively  to  the  coordina 
nomic  revival  of  the  countries  participatin 
European  Recovery  Program  will  be  remov 
the  reparation  dismantling  list. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  rea< 
the  three  governments,  certain  equipment  f 
plants  previously  scheduled  for  removal  as 
tion  will  be  retained  in  Germany.     The 
of  equipment  which  had  previously  been  sc 
for  removal  from  these  plants  varies  from 
piece  of  equipment  in  a  plant  to  the  entir< 
ment  of  an  operating  factory.     The  rem 
equipment  not  yet  completely  dismantled 
moved  will  be  completed  as  quickly  as  posf 

This  agreement,  which  constitutes  a  fi 
cision  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  thos< 
originally  selected  in  Western  Germany, 
enable  both  the  Allied  recipients  of  reparat 
responsible  authorities  in  Western  Gem 
plan  promptly  for  the  effective  use  of  th< 
ment  to  be  removed  and  that  to  be  retained 

A  revised  list  of  plants  subject  to  reparati. 
been  communicated  to  the  Inter- Allied  Rep. 
tion  Agency  at  Brussels  by  the  three  governments. 

The  equipment  which  will  be  retained  in  Ger- 
many is  located  in  32  plants  in  the  steel  industry, 
88  metal  working  plants,  32  chemical  plants,  and  7 
plants  in  the  nonferrous  metal  industries. 

Only  5  of  the  32  affected  plants  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry produce  crude  steel.  The  retention  of 
equipment  in  this  industry  will  result  in  a  nomi- 
nal increase  in  the  crude  steel-making  capacity  of 
Western  Germany  of  165,000  tons  per  year  beyond 
the  present  theoretical  capacity  of  approximately 
13,300,000  tons  per  year.  The  limitation  on  crude 
steel  production  in  the  three  Western  zones  of 
Germany  of  11,100,000  tons  per  year  (being  a  total 
of  10,700,000  tons  per  year  in  the  Bizone  and 
400,000  tons  in  the  French  zone)  has  not  been 
changed.  The  difference  between  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  steel  under  the  limitation,  and  the 
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in  the  European  Recovery  Program,  a  reexami- 
nation of  the  reparation  program  would  be  ap- 
propriate. ERP  also  offered  new  possibilities  of 
achieving  one  of  the  aims  of  the  reparation  pro- 
gram, namely  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economies 
of  the  European  countries  which  had  been  dis- 
located during  the  war. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  list  of  plants 
scheduled  for  removal  led  the  U.S.  Government 
to  select  381  for  further  study.  This  study  was 
made  by  the  Humphrey  Committee  (Industrial 
Advisory  Committee),  appointed  by  Paul  Hoff- 
man, Economic  Cooperation  Administrator.  Mr. 
Hoffman  had  been  charged  by  the  Congress  with 
making  such  a  study  in  section  115  (/)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act,  reading  as  follows : 

The  Administrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  obtain  agreement  of  those  countries  concerned  that  such 
capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled  for  removal  from  the 
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three  western  zones  of  Germany  be  retained  in  Germany  if 
such  retention  will  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  European  recovery  program. 

This  Committee  was  headed  by  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, President  of  M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  and 
included  Frederick  V.  Geier,  President  of  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Company ;  John  L.  Mc- 
Caffrey, President  of  International  Harvester 
Company ;  Gwilym  A.  Price,  President  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company; 
and  Charles  E.  Wilson,  President  of  General 
Motors  Corporation. 

The  Committee  in  turn  engaged  the  services  of 
four  leading  engineering  firms  to  make  a  factual 
review  of  the  chemical,  nonferrous  metal,  and  me- 
chanical engineering  plants.  They  also  obtained 
the  assistance  of  George  Wolf,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Export  Corporation,  and  a 
group  of  his  associates,  to  review  the  steel  indus- 
try of  Western  Germany  and  to  investigate  the 
particular  plants  scheduled  for  reparation. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  plants  and 
consultation  with  British  and  French  experts, 
the  Committee  submitted  a  report  to  the  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator on  January  12,  1949,  recommending 
the  retention  in  Germany  of  certain  equipment  in 
167  plants  of  the  381  which  it  has  been  requested 
to  examine.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  who  requested  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  seek  the  agreement  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  as  powers  in 
occupation  in  Western  Germany,  to  the  retention 
of  these  plants  in  Germany.  The  Humphrey 
Committee  report  is  being  made  public  on  April 
13  by  ECA. 

Discussion  among  the  governments  resulted  in 
agreement  to  remove  from  Germany  the  equip- 
ment in  eight  plants  and  part  of  a  ninth  which 
the  Humphrey  Committee  had  recommended  be 
retained  in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  certain  equipment  in  the  159 
plants  to  be  retained  under  the  present  agreement, 
the  French  Government,  before  the  Humphrey 
Committee  recommendations  had  been  formu- 
lated, decided  to  retain  in  the  French  zone  equip- 
ment in  40  other  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which 
had  been  included  in  the  list  of  381  examined  by 
the  Humphrey  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  by 
the  three  Governments  in  conjunction  with  a  re- 
port from  the  Military  Governors  of  the  Western 
zones  of  Germany  on  a  revised  list  of  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  which  should  be  applied  to  Ger- 
man industry  on  security  grounds.  As  a  result 
of  these  discussions,  coordinated  agreements  were 
reached  by  the  three  Governments  on  these  sub- 


jects. The  revised  list  of  prohibited  and  re- 
stricted industries,  which  has  been  furnished  to  the 
three  military  governments  for  implementation, 
will  be  made  public  shortly. 

The  Humphrey  Committee  recommended  that 
the  following  plants  be  included  among  those  re- 
tained in  Germany.  However,  in  the  course  of 
discussions  among  the  Governments  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States,  it  was 
agreed  that  these  plants  should  be  removed  from 
Germany.    The  list  follows: 

Bochumer  Verein  Gusstahlfabrik,  Bochum; 
Deutsche  Edelstahlwerke  (Tiegelstahl),  Bochum; 
Klockner  Werke  A.G.,  Dusseldorf;  August 
Thyssen  Hiitte,  A.  G.  Niederrheinische,  Duisburg ; 
Hoesch  A.  G.,  Hohenlimburg ;  I.  G.  Farben,  buna 
plant,  Ludwigshafen ;  I.  G.  Farben,  synthetic  am- 
monia plant,  Oppau;  and  I.  G.  Farben,  chlorine 
and  caustic-soda  plant,  Ludwigshafen.  The 
final  decision  on  the  August  Thyssen  Hiitte  plant 
at  Hamborn  was  to  retain  only  the  ore  sintering 
and  power  generation  equipment. 


Organization  of  Ruhr  Authority 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

The  organization  of  the  International  Author- 
ity for  the  Ruhr  will  commence  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  of  December  28,  reached  in  London 
and  recently  approved  by  the  three  Foreign  Min- 
isters at  their  meeting  here  in  Washington,  has 
been  formally  signed  in  London.1 

Once  the  agreement  has  been  signed,  an  organi- 
zation meeting  will  be  summoned  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  meeting  will  probably  take 
place  in  London.  At  this  meeting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  Authority  will  be  worked  out  in 
detail.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Ruhr  Authority  will 
not  begin  exercising  its  functions  until  just  before 
the  German  Federal  Republic  has  been  established. 
It  was  also  difficult  to  do  so  until  the  Occupation 
Statute  and  the  German  Constitution  had  made 
further  progress.  There  is  therefore  ample  time 
for  the  organization  of  the  Ruhr  Authority  to  be 
perfected. 

The  United  States  member  on  the  Council  of 
the  International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  has  not 
yet  been  selected. 

'For  related  materials  see  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1948, 
p.  807 ;  Jan.  9, 1949,  p.  43 ;  Apr.  3, 1949,  p.  427 ;  and  Apr.  17, 
1949,  p.  499. 
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Occupation  Statute  as  a  Practicable  Basis  of  Cooperation 
With  Future  German  Government 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

Our  information  indicates  that  the  preliminary 
German  reaction  to  the  Occupation  Statute  has 
not  been  unfavorable.  We  expect  that  there  will 
be  increased  understanding  as  the  German  politi- 
cal leaders  and  public  have  a  chance  to  examine 
the  background  against  which  the  "Washington 
agreements  were  made  and  the  purpose  they  are 
meant  to  serve. 

The  Occupation  Statute  sets  forth  the  maxi- 
mum powers  which  the  Allied  authorities  mean 
to  reserve.1  The  key  issue  for  the  future  will  be 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the  Allied  au- 
thorities will  exercise  their  powers.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  three 
Governments  had  in  mind  establishing  a  practi- 
cable basis  of  cooperation  with  the  future  Federal 
German  Government  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
major  objective  to  facilitate  the  closest  integra- 
tion of  the  German  people  under  their  own  gov- 
ernment within  the  framework  of  European  as- 
sociation. 

I  have  noted  the  fears  expressed  that  the  occu- 
pying countries  would  use  their  powers  to  sup- 
press   future    German    industrial    competition. 


This  is  a  baseless  assumption,  since  it  has  always 
been  our  aim  to  make  Germany  self-sufficient  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree  in  order  to  reduce  the 
need  for  outside  assistance. 

The  retention  of  control  over  research  is  a 
justifiable  adjunct  of  continued  German  demili- 
tarization, and  this  is  the  context  in  which  the 
pertinent  provision  of  the  Occupation  Statute 
was  framed. 

As  regards  control  over  foreign  trade,  this  is  a 
protection  of  direct  benefit  to  the  German  admin- 
istration itself,  since  we  must  assure  ourselves 
that  the  funds  we  are  supplying  are  properly 
used  and  are  not  squandered.  In  the  meantime 
we  will,  of  course,  permit  and  encourage  the  Ger- 
mans to  develop  their  own  foreign  trade  resources 
so  that  they  themselves  may  contribute  as  far  as 
possible  to  their  own  support  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  Basic  Law,  certain  features 
of  which  are  still  under  discussion,  our  interest  is 
that  a  solution  will  be  found  preserving  the  fed- 
eral character  of  the  government  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  authorized  to  set  up,  and  we  hope 
that  early  agreement  can  be  reached  on  this  issue. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Announce  Agreement  on  Limitations 
on  Certain  Industries  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  jointly  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  April  13] 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Army  made 
public  the  text  of  an  agreement  which  was  an- 
nounced on  April  13  by  the  Military  Governors  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  in  Germany,  regarding  limitations  to  be 
placed  upon  certain  industries  in  Germany  in  the 
interest  of  security.  The  agreement  embodies 
recommendations  recently  formulated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  Governments  in  London  and 


1  For  text  of  statute  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p. 
500. 
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approved  by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  on  April 
8,  1949,  in  Washington,  as  part  of  the  general 
agreement  which  they  reached  regarding  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
German  Federal  Government  which  could  form 
a  part  of  the  European  community. 

The  question  of  prohibited  and  restricted  in- 
dustries was  considered  by  the  three  Governments 
in  conjunction  with  the  review  of  the  reparation 
dismantling  program  to  bring  that  program  into 
harmony  with  the  European  Eecovery  Program. 
In  consequence,  coordinated  agreements  were 
reached  by  the  three  Governments  on  both  subjects. 
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A  separate  announcement  was  made  with  regard 
to  reparations.1 

Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  their 
respective  governments  to  conclude  the  agreement 
hereinafter  set  forth,  concerning  prohibited  and 
limited  industries  in  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom  and  French  Occupied  Areas  of  Germany 
(hereinafter  referred  to  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Agreement  as  Germany),  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom  and  French  Military  Governors 
and  Commanders-in-Chief  hereby  promulgate  the 
following  agreement,  effective  forthwith : 

Article  I 

The  prohibitions  laid  down  in  this  Agreement 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  peace  settlement. 

The  limitations  laid  down  in  this  Agreement 
shall  remain  in  force  until  1st  January,  1953,  or 
until  the  peace  settlement,  whichever  is  the  earlier, 
and  thereafter  as  may  be  agreed. 

Should  no  peace  settlement  have  been  concluded 
by  30th  June,  1952,  the  Military  Governors  shall 
forthwith  review  these  limitations  in  the  light  of 
the  conditions  then  prevailing,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  security  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
the  state  and  effectiveness  of  the  arrangements 
made  to  preserve  security,  and  the  requirements  of 
European  Becovery.  Should  the  Military  Gov- 
ernors be  unable  within  90  days  from  30th  June, 
1952,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  limitations  which 
in  the  absence  of  an  earlier  peace  settlement  shall 
be  continued  after  1st  January,  1953,  the  matter 
shall  be  considered  forthwith  by  the  three 
Governments. 

Article  II 

Action  within  the  discretion  of  the  Military 
Governors  under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
shall  be  taken  by  unanimous  decision. 

Article  III 

The  production  or  manufacture  of  the  follow- 
ing substances  and  war  materials  shall  be  pro- 
hibited, and  all  plants  and  equipment  for  their 
production  or  manufacture  not  already  removed 
or  destroyed  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  re- 
moved from  Germany  or  destroyed. 

(a)  The  items  listed  in  Schedule  A  to  Control 
Council  Law  No.  43  (at  Annex  A) 

(5)  Primary  Magnesium 

(c)  Beryllium 

Article  IV 

The  production,  import,  export,  transport, 
storage,  use  and  possession  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials will  be  the  subject  of  legislation  by  the  Mili- 
tary Governors. 

Article  V 

1.  The  production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  bu- 
tadiene shall  be  prohibited. 
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2.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
hibitions, facilities  for  copolymerization,  facili- 
ties for  research  and  testing  of  synthetic  rubber, 
and  facilities  for  the  production  of  butadiene  at  the 
Huls,  Ludwigshafen  and  Leverkusen  plants  shall 
be  removed  or  destroyed. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  production  of  petrol,  oil  and  lubricants 
directly  or  indirectly  from  coal  or  brown  coal 
by  the  Bergius  hydrogenation  process,  the 
Fischer-Tropsch  synthesis,  or  analogous  proces- 
ses, shall  be  prohibited  except,  temporarily,  to 
the  extent  inseparable  from  the  production  of 
hydrocarbon  waxes  for  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic fatty  acids  for  the  production  of  washing 
materials. 

2.  The  synthesis  of  hydrocarbon  waxes  by  the 
Fischer-Tropsch  process  shall  be  permitted  only 
so  long  as  the  supply  of  fats  and  oils  available  in 
Germany  is  inadequate  for  the  manufacture  of 
sufficient  washing  materials  without  the  use  of 
synthetic  fatty  acids,  and  in  any  event  not  beyond 
31st  December,  1949. 

3.  The  Fischer-Tropsch  plants  not  now  engaged 
in  the  synthesis  of  hydrocarbon  waxes  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  be  removed  from  Germany  or 
destroyed.  The  two  Fischer-Tropsch  plants  en- 
gaged in  the  synthesis  of  hydrocarbon  waxes  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  production  ceases,  be  re- 
moved from  Germany  or  destroyed. 

4.  All  Bergius  plants  except  the  Wesseling 
plant  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  removed  from 
Germany  or  destroyed.  The  whole  Wesseling 
plant  shall  be  retained,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
refining  of  natural  petroleum,  for  the  hydrogen- 
ation of  heavy  residues  from  such  refining  and 
for  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  and  methanol. 

Article  VII 

The  manufacture  of  electronic  valves  shall 
be  limited  to  a  list  to  be  drawn  up  by  experts  and 
published  by  the  Military  Governors  of  permitted 
types  that  shall  not  exceed  either  10  watts  dissi- 
pation or  250  megacycles  frequency,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Military  Governors,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Military  Security  Board,  to  per- 
mit by  licence  the  manufacture  of  types  exceeding 
10  watts  dissipation  (but  not  exceeding  250  mega- 
cycles frequency)  in  case  of  necessity. 

Article  VIII 

1.  The  capacity  of  the  following  industries 
shall  be  limited  as  stated  below : 

(a)  Steel,  to  that  remaining  after  the  removal 
of  reparations ; 

(5)  Electric  arc  and  high  frequency  furnace 
steel  furnace  capacity,  to  that  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  reparations ; 


1  See  ante  p.  524. 
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(c)  Primary  Aluminium,  to  that  sufficient  to 
produce  85,000  tons  of  primary  aluminium  a  year ; 

(d)  Shipbuilding,  to  that  remaining  after  the 
removal  as  reparations  of  the  following  yards  in 
addition  to  those  four  that  have  already  been 
made  available  for  reparations: 

CIND    1206  Germania    Werft,    Kiel 

CIND    1235  Deutsche    Werke,    Kiel 

CIND    1287  Deutsche    Werft    Reiherstieg, 
Hamburg; 

(e)  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings,  to  that  remain- 
ing after  the  removal  as  reparations  of  plant  and 
equipment  calculated  to  leave  in  Germany  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  produce  33  million  units  a  year  on 
a  one-shift  basis,  or  present  capacity,  whichever 
is  the  less ; 

(/)  Synthetic  Ammonia,  to  that  remaining 
after  the  removal  of  reparations ; 

(g)  Chlorine,  to  that  remaining  after  the  re- 
moval of  reparations ; 

(h)  Styrene,  to  20,000  tons  annual  working 
capacity. 

2.  In  order  that  the  total  authorised  capacity 
of  the  industries  limited  in  paragraph  1  above 
shall  not  be  exceeded,  no  enterprise  shall  be  per- 
mitted, (except  under  licence  from  the  Military 
Governors,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Military 
Security  Board)  to  increase  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  any  of  its  plant  or  equipment  that  is  en- 
gaged or  partly  engaged  in  any  of  the  industries 
list  in  this  article,  whether  it  is  proposed  to  effect 
the  increase  by  the  extension  of  existing  facilities, 
the  construction  of  new  facilities,  or  the  addition 
of  new  equipment.  The  construction  of  new  plant 
and  equipment,  and  the  replacement  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  that  removed  or  destroyed  shall  likewise 
be  prohibited  except  under  licence  from  the  Mili- 
tary Governors,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Military  Security  Board.  The  Military  Security 
Board  will  ensure  that  obsolete  or  wornout  plant 
or  equipment  the  replacement  of  which  by  new 
has  been  licensed  is  removed  from  Germany  or 
destroyed. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  production  of  steel  shall  be  limited  to 
11.1  million  ingot  tons  a  year. 

2.  The  production  of  primary  aluminium  shall 
be  limited  to  85,000  tons  of  primary  aluminium 
a  year.  No  specific  limitation  shall  be  placed  on 
imports  of  bauxite  and  alumina ;  they  shall,  how- 
ever, be  controlled  to  prevent  stock-piling  in  ex- 
cess of  a  number  of  months'  supply,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Military  Governors. 

3.  The  production  of  styrene  shall  be  limited 
to  20,000  tons  a  year. 

Article  X 

1.  The  manufacture  of  the  following  shall  be 
prohibited : 
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(a)  Machine  tools  or  other  manufacturing 
equipment  specifically  designed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons,  ammunition  or  other  implements 
of  war. 

(b)  Attachments,  devices,  tools  or  other  ob- 
jects having  no  normal,  peacetime  use  and  spe- 
cifically designed  to  convert  or  adapt  machine 
tools  or  other  manufacturing  equipment  to  the 
production  of  weapons,  ammunition  or  other  im- 
plements of  war. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  the  types  of  machine 
tools  listed  at  Annex  B  shall  be  prohibited  except 
under  licence  from  the  Military  Governors,  act- 
ing upon  the  advice  of  the  Military  Security 
Board,  which  licence  will  normally  be  granted  un- 
less the  Military  Governors  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  tools  are  not  intended  for  peaceful  pro- 
duction. 

Article  XI 

1.  The  construction  of  ships  whose  size  or 
speed  does  not  exceed  the  limits  contained  in  the 
following  table  shall  be  permitted  in  Germany, 
provided  that  no  ocean-going  ships  shall  be  con- 
structed until  a  German  coastal  fleet  adequate  for 
the  requirements  for  European  and  German  re- 
covery has  been  reconstituted.  (It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Germany  will  require  for  this  purpose 
517,000  G.  R.  T.,  including  360,000  G.  R.  T.  of  dry 
cargo  ships.) 

Dry  cargo  ships         12  knots  7,200  G.  R.  T. 
Tankers  12  knots  7,200  G.  R.  T. 

Small  craft  12  knots    650  G.  R.  T. 

(including  fishing  vessels  and  ships  other 

than  cargo-carrying  craft) 
Coastal  vessels  12  knots  2,700  G.  R.  T. 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  above  provisions,  Ger- 
many shall  be  permitted  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  to  acquire  abroad  up  to  100,000  G.R.T. 
of  tankers  of  not  more  than  14  knots  speed  and 
10,700  G.R.T.,  being  not  less  than  16,000  dwt; 
and  up  to  300,000  G.R.T.  of  dry  cargo  ships  of  not 
more  than  12  knots  speed  and  7,200  G.R.T. 

3.  In  order  to  provide  guidance  for  the  Military 
Governors,  a  committee  of  experts  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  with  instructions 
to  prepare,  within  three  months,  a  report  outlin- 
ing the  types  of  ships,  excluding  ships  primarily 
for  passengers,  which  may  be  required  by  Ger- 
many, although  they  exceed  in  one  respect  or 
another  the  limits  in  paragraph  1  above.  The 
committee  shall  also  determine  those  features  of 
design,  construction,  propulsion  machinery,  etc., 
which  would  facilitate  use  for  or  conversion  for 
war  purposes  or  which  do  not  conform  to  normal 
merchant  marine  practice  and  should  therefore  be 
prohibited.  The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Military  Governors 
for  action  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  the  following  paragraph. 
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4.  The  Military  Governors,  acting  upon  the  ad- 
rice  of  the  Military  Security  Board,  may  permit 
by  licence  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  ships 
sxceeding  in  some  respects  the  limitations  on  speed 
and  tonnage  shown  in  paragraph  1  above,  in  order 
to  provide  for  ships  having  special  purposes  or 
functions.  The  Military  Governors  shall  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  security  and  the 
necessity  that  ships  shall  be  capable  of  operating 
economically  in  the  trades  or  routes  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

5.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  herein 
to  the  contrary,  the  Military  Governors,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Military  Security  Board, 
may  authorise  under  licence  the  construction  of 
vessels  having  a  greater  speed  than  12  knots  that 
are  shown  to  be  essential  for  such  purposes  as  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  and  illegal  fishing,  fron- 
tier control,  fire  fighting,  or  for  the  use  of  pilots  or 
the  civil  police. 

6.  The  Military  Governors  shall  promulgate  the 
legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing 
provisions ;  and  upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  such 
legislation  the  operation  of  the  relevant  provisions 
of  Control  Council  Directives  Nos.  33,  37,  44  and 
45  shall  be  suspended.  Until  the  promulgation  of 
such  legislation,  the  building  of  any  ships  other 
than  those  permitted  under  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  Control  Council  Directives  Nos.  33,  37,  44 
and  45  shall  remain  prohibited. 

Article  XII 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  interpreted 
as  impairing  or  reducing  the  powers  with  which 
the  Military  Security  Board  is  vested. 


ANNEX  A 
Schedule  A  to  Control  Council  Law  No.  43 

Group  I 

(a)  All  weapons  including  atomic  means  of 
warfare  or  apparatus  of  all  calibres  and  natures 
capable  of  projecting  lethal  or  destructive  pro- 
jectiles, liquids,  gases  or  toxic  substances,  their 
carriages  and  mountings. 

(b)  All  projectiles  for  the  above  and  their 
means  of  projection  or  propulsion.  Examples  of 
means  of  propulsion  are  cartridges,  charges,  etc. 

(c)  All  military  means  of  destruction  such  as 
grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  depth  mines, 
depth  and  demolition  charges  and  self-propelled 
charges. 

(d)  All  military  cutting  or  piercing  weapons 
(in  French:  white  arms),  (in  Russian:  cold 
arms),  such  as  bayonets,  swords,  daggers  and 
lances. 

Group  II 

(a)  All  vehicles  specially  equipped  or  designed 
for  military  purposes  such  as  tanks,  armoured 
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cars,   tank-carrying  trailers,   armoured   railway 
rolling  stock,  etc. 

(b)  Armour  of  all  types  for  military  purposes. 

(c)  Harness  specially  designed  for  military 
purposes. 

Group  III 

(a)  (i)  Range-finding  apparatus  of  all  kinds 
for  military  purposes ; 

(ii)  Aiming,  guiding,  and  computing  devices 
for  fire  control ; 

(iii)  Locating  devices  of  all  kinds  (particu- 
larly all  devices  for  radio  direction  finding  and  all 
devices  for  radio  detection) ; 

(iv)  Instruments  for  assisting  observations 
of  fire  or  for  the  remote  control  of  all  moving 
objects. 

(b)  All  signalling  and  inter-communication 
equipment  and  installations  specially  designed  for 
war  purposes ;  all  apparatus  for  radio  interference. 

(c)  Searchlights  with  mirror  diameter  of  more 
than  45  cms. 

(d)  Optical  instruments  of  all  kinds  specially 
designed  or  intended  for  war  purposes. 

(e)  Survey  and  cartographic  equipment  and  in- 
struments of  all  kinds  specially  designed  for  war 
purposes.  Military  maps  and  equipment  for  using 
them. 

(/)  Military  engineering  tools,  machinery  and 
equipment  such  as  special  bridging  materials. 

(g)  Personal  military  equipment  and  uniforms, 
and  military  insignia  and  decorations. 

(A)  Cryptographic  machines  and  devices  used 
for  cipher  purposes. 

(i)  All  camouflage  and  dazzle  devices. 

Any  of  the  materials  listed  in  Group  III,  ex- 
cept for  electronic  devices  such  as  radar,  radio- 
goniometric  and  similar  equipment,  that  have  a 
normal  peacetime  use  and  are  not  specially  de- 
signed for  military  use,  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1,  Article  I  of  the  Law. 

Group  IV 

(a)  Warships  of  all  classes.  All  ships  and 
floating  equipment  specially  designed  for  servic- 
ing warships.  All  ships  with  characteristics  ex- 
ceeding those  required  for  normal  peacetime  uses ; 
or  designed  or  constructed  for  conversion  into 
warships  or  for  military  use. 

(b)  Special  machinery,  equipment  and  instal- 
lations which  in  time  of  peace  are  normally  used 
solely  in  warships. 

(c)  Submersible  craft  of  all  kinds ;  submersible 
devices  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses. Special  equipment  pertaining  to  these 
craft  and  devices. 

(d)  All  military  and  landing  devices. 

(e)  Material,  equipment  and  installations  for 
the  military  defense  of  coasts,  harbours  etc. 

Group  V 

(a)  Aircraft  of  all  types,  heavier  or  lighter 
than  air;  with  or  without  means  of  propulsion, 
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including  kites,  captive  balloons,  gliders  and 
model  aircraft,  and  all  auxiliary  equipment,  in- 
cluding aircraft  engines  and  component  parts, 
accessories,  and  spare  parts  specifically  designed 
for  aircraft  use. 

(b)  Ground  equipment  for  servicing,  testing 
or  aiding  the  operation  of  aircraft,  such  as  cata- 
pults, winches  and  beacons;  material  for  the 
rapid  preparation  of  airfields  such  as  landing 
mats;  special  equipment  used  in  conjunction 
with  air  photography;  excluding  however, 
from  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Article 
I  of  this  Law  any  such  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  landing  fields  and  air  beacons  that 
have  a  normal  peacetime  use  and  are  not  spe- 
cifically designed  for  military  use  as  listed  in 
Schedule  B. 

Group  VI 

All  drawings,  specifications,  designs,  models 
and  reproductions  directly  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, manufacture,  testing,  or  inspection 
of  the  war  materials,  or  to  experiments  or  re- 
search in  connection  with  war  material. 

Group  VII 

Machinery  and  other  manufacturing  equipment 
and  tooling  used  for  the  development,  manufac- 
ture, testing  or  inspection  of  the  war  material  de- 
fined in  this  Schedule,  and  not  capable  of  conver- 
sion to  peacetime  production. 

Group  VIII 

(a)  The  following  War  Chemicals: 

High  explosives  with  the  exception  of  those 
listed  in  Schedule  B,  Group  Villa.1 

(Note:  By  "high  explosives"  is  meant  organic 
explosives  used  as  fillings  for  shells,  bombs,  etc.) 

Double-base  propellants  (i.  e.  Nitrocellulose 
propellants  containing  nitroglycerine,  diethyl- 
eneglycol  dinitrate  or  analogous  substance) . 

Single-base  propellants  for  any  weapons  except 
sporting  weapons. 

Nitroguanidine. 

Poison  war  gases  (including  liquids  and  solids 
customarily  included  in  this  term)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  listed  in  Group  VIHb1  of  Schedule 
B. 

Rocket  fuels : 

Hydrogen  peroxide  of  above  37%  concentration, 
Hydrazine  hydrate 
Methyl  nitrate. 

Highly  toxic  products  from  bacteriological  or 
plant  sources  (with  the  exception  of  those  bac- 
teriological and  plant  products  which  are  used  for 
therapeutic  purposes) . 

(b)  All  special  means  for  individual  and  col- 
lective defense  used  in  peace  exclusively  by  the 
armed  forces,  such  as  protective  masks  against 

1  This  reference  is  to  Schedule  B  of  Allied  Control 
Council  Law  No.  43  signed  Dec.  20,  1946,  in  Berlin. 


toxic  or  lethal  devices  used  for  war,  detection  ap- 
paratus etc. 

Group  IX 

All  apparatus,  devices,  and  material  specially 
designed  for  training  and  instructing  personnel 
in  the  use,  handling,  manufacture  or  maintenance 
of  war  material. 

ANNEX  B 

Types  of  machine  tools  the  manufacture  of  which 
shall  be  prohibited  except  under  licence  from  the 
Military  Security  Board 

1.  Spiral  bevel  gear  cutters. 

2.  Broaching  machines  of  the  following  kinds : 

(a)  Continuous  surface  type. 

(b)  Reciprocating  type  (bar  type  cutter)  with 
cutter  diameter  or  equivalent  cross  section  exceed- 
ing 2  inches  (51  mm),  or  working  stroke  exceed- 
ing  5  feet  (1524  mm)  or  pull  capacity  exceeding 
35,000  lbs  (15,876  kgs). 

3.  General  purpose  lathes  of  the  following 
kinds : 

(a)  Lathes  of  work  diameter  capacity  (swing 
over  carriage)  exceeding  56  inches  (1,422  mm). 

(b)  Lathes  of  work  diameter  capacity  (swing 
over  carriage)  of  from  36  inches  (914  mm)  to  56 
inches  and  with  distance  between  centres  (length 
of  work  piece)  exceeding  14  feet  (4,267  mm). 

(c)  Lathes  of  work  diameter  capacity  (swing 
over  carriage)  of  from  18  inches  (457  mm)  to  36 
inches  (914  mm)  and  with  distance  between  cen- 
tres exceeding  18  feet  (5,486  mm). 

4.  Vertical  turret  lathes  (turret  type  head,  not 
rotating  table)  of  work  diameter  capacity  exceed- 
ing 39  inches  (991  mm). 

5.  Chucking  and  facing  lathes  of  work  diameter 
capacity  exceeding  96  inches  (2,438  mm)  or  with 
travel  of  carriage  exceeding  7  feet  (2,134  mm). 

6.  Car  and  locomotive  wheel  lathes  (machines 
designed  specifically  for  this  work)  of  work  diam- 
eter capacity  exceeding  96  inches  (2,438  mm). 

7.  Turret  lathes  of  chuck  capacity  exceeding  24 
inches  (610  mm)  or  of  bar  capacity  exceeding  3 
inches  (76  mm). 

8.  Milling  machines  of  general  purpose  and 
universal  types,  horizontal  and  vertical,  any  of 
whose  specifications  exceed  the  following  limits : 

(a)  Maximum  overall  weight:  4  tons. 

(b)  Following  rectangular  table  dimensions: 
(i)   Maximum  length :  48  inches  (1,219  mm). 
(ii)   Maximum  width :   14  inches  (356  mm). 

(c)  Following  round  table  dimensions: 

(i)  Maximum  table  diameter:  24  inches 
(610  mm). 

(ii)  Maximum  work  diameter  capacity:  32 
inches  (813  mm). 

9.  Planer  milling  machines  of  distance  between 
housings  exceeding  4  feet  (1,219  mm)  or  of  length 
of  platen  exceeding  12  feet  (3,658  mm)  or  of 
number  of  heads  exceeding  3. 

10.  Grinding  machines  of  the  following  kinds : 
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(a)  Cylindrical  general  purpose  machines  of 
work  diameter  capacity  exceeding  30  inches  (762 
mm)  or  of  distance  between  centres  exceeding  9 
feet  (2,743  mm),  but  not  including  machines  spe- 
cifically designed  for  and  limited  to  finishing  roll- 
ing mill,  calender,  printing  and  other  similar  ma- 
chine parts. 

(b)  Surface  rectangular  table  machines  of 
platen  width  exceeding  24  inches  (610  mm)  or  of 
platen  length  exceeding  72  inches  (1,829  mm). 

(c)  Surface  round  table  machines  of  table 
diameter  exceeding  36  inches  (914  mm). 

11.  Gear  producing  machines  of  all  types  whose 
work  diameter  capacity  exceeds  60  inches  (1,524 
mm). 


12.  Forging  kammers  of  all  types  of  falling 
weight  exceeding  3i/?  tons  (3.556  metric  tons). 

13.  Forging  machines  of  bar  stock  diameter  or 
equivalent  cross  section  exceeding  3y2  inches  (89 
mm). 

14.  Mechanical  presses  of  an  effective  operating 
pressure  exceeding  1,000  tons  (1,016  metric  tons). 

15.  Hydraulic  presses  of  an  effective  operating 
pressure  exceeding  1,000  tons  (1,016  metric  tons). 

16.  Precision  jig  boring  machines  of  a  lateral 
displacement  of  cutter  with  reference  to  work  (or 
displacement  of  work  with  reference  to  cutter) 
exceeding  24  inches  (610  mm) . 


PLANT  DISMANTLING  AND  PROHIBITED  AND  RESTRICTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  GERMANY 

A  Chronology  of  Public  Statements  and  Agreements 


1.  August  1,  1945.  Potsdam  Protocol  (Berlin  agree- 
ment) signed. 

Among  the  agreements  in  the  Protocol  were  a  ban  on 
German  production  of  military  materials ;  a  restriction  of 
production  of  certain  types  of  materials  of  high  importance 
to  a  war  effort  but  also  important  to  a  peacetime  economy ; 
and  arrangements  for  the  removal  from  Germany  of  equip- 
ment surplus  to  the  requirements  of  the  peacetime  economy 
in  certain  industries. 

Reference:    Department   of   State   press    release   238   of 
March  24,  1947,  for  full  text. 

2.  December  12,  1945.  The  Department  of  State  issued 
its  interpretation  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol  as  it  related  to 
reparation  and  the  peacetime  German  economy. 

In  part  this  interpretation  was :  "The  present  determi- 
nation, however,  is  not  designed  to  impose  permanent  lim- 
itations on  the  Germany  economy.  The  volume  of  per- 
mitted industrial  production  of  a  peacetime  character  will 
be  subject  to  constant  review  after  February  2,  1946 ;  and 
final  Allied  decisions  regarding  restrictions  to  be  main- 
tained on  German  industrial  capacity  and  production  will 
not  be  made  until  the  framing  of  the  peace  settlement 
with  Germany." 
Reference :  Department  of  State  publication  2630,  United 

States    Economic    Policy    Toward    Germany, 

Appendix  g. 

3.  March  28,  1946.  The  "Plan  of  the  Allied  Control  Coun- 
cil for  Reparations  and  the  Level  of  the  Postwar  German 
Economy"  made  public  by  the  Military  Governors  of  the 
Four  Occupying  Powers. 

This  plan  contained  a  list  of  prohibited  and  restricted 
industries  and  laid  the  basis  for  removal  of  plants  for 
reparation  in  furtherance  of  the  Potsdam  Protocol. 
Reference :  Department  of  State  publication  2630,  United 

States    Economic    Policy    Toward    Germany, 

Appendix  k. 

4.  December  20,  1946.  The  Allied  Control  Council 
reached  agreement  on  and  signed  Law  No.  43,  in  Berlin. 

Schedule  A  of  Law  43  spelled  out  the  types  of  war 
materials  whose  production  was  wholly  prohibited.  The 
Schedule  A  list  has  not  been  changed,  and  there  is  three- 
power  agreement  that  it  should  continue  in  effect. 

5.  August  29,  1947.  The  "Revised  Plan  for  Level  of  In- 
dustry in  the  U.S./U.K.  Zones  of  Germany"  was  made 
public. 

After  a  year-and-a-half  of  experience  it  was  found  that 
the  requirements  of  the  German  peacetime  economy  had 
been  underestimated.  When  four-zone  unity  could  not 
be  achieved  the  Military  Governors  of  the  Bizonal  area 
undertook  a  revision  of  the  level-of-industry  plan.     This 
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increased  the  industrial  capacity  to  be  retained  in  certain 

German  industries.     A  review  of  the  prohibited  industries 

and  of  the  restrictions  on  certain  types  of  production  was 

deferred. 

Reference :  Bulletin  of  Sept.  7,  1947,  p.  468. 

6.  June  2,  1948.  Representatives  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  signed  a  report  in  Lon- 
don containing  their  recommendations  on  certain  German 
problems. 

Among  these  recommendations  was  one  for  establish- 
ment of  a  Military  Security  Board  that  would  enforce 
German  disarmament  and  demilitarization,  with  appro- 
priate controls  over  the  prohibited  and  restricted 
industries. 
Reference :  Bulletin  of  June  20,  1948,  pp.  807-10. 

7.  April  3,  1948.  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
signed  by  the  President. 

Section  115  (f )  of  this  act  specified : 

"The  Administrator  (of  the  ECA)  will  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  those  countries 
concerned  that  such  capital  equipment  as  it  scheduled  for 
removal  as  reparations  from  the  three  western  zones  of 
Germany  be  retained  in  Germany  if  such  retention  will 
most  effectively  serve  the  purpose  of  the  European  re- 
covery program."       , 

Reference :  Public  Law  472— 80th  Congress ;  chapter  169— 
2d  Session. 

8.  August  1948.  The  Industrial  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  ECA,  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  M.  Humphrey, 
assembled  a  group  of  engineers  to  examine  the  plants 
that  had  been  placed  on  removal  lists  in  the  Western 
zones. 

The  engineers  began  their  work  abroad  on  October  13 
and  ended  it  on  December  16, 1948.  The  report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Advisory  Committee,  containing  recommenda- 
tions on  the  plants  to  be  retained  in  Germany,  is  dated 
January  12,  1949.  On  January  25  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  asked  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  ac- 
cept the  ECA  recommendations. 

9.  September  1948.  The  Military  Governors  of  the  three 
Western  zones  began  a  review  of  the  prohibited  and 
restricted  industries. 

10.  January  17,  1949.  Formation  of  the  Military  Secu- 
rity Board  for  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  was  an- 
nounced. 

Reference :  Bulletin  of  February  6,  1949,  p.  195. 

11  March  1949.  A  Franco-U.K.-U.S.  conference  at  the 
governmental  level  began  in  London  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Military  Governors  on  the  revision  of 
the  prohibited  and  restricted  industries  and  also  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  ECA. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  on  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

April  7, 1949 

The  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  4,  1949,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

_  In  accepting  the  obligations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  1945,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment committed  itself  for  the  first  time  to  full 
participation  in  collective  action  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  is  based  squarely  upon  the 
United  Nations  as  the  primary  instrumentality 
of  international  peace  and  progress.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  make  the  United  Nations 
ever  more  effective  in  order  ultimately  to  assure 
universal  peace. 

Although  this  Government's  full  participation 
in  world  cooperation  dates  only  from  1945,  this 
Government  had,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  contributed  to  the  peace  of  the  Americas 
by  making  clear  its  determination  to  resist  any  at- 
tack upon  our  neighboring  Eepublics  to  the  South. 
The  same  determination  and  the  obligations  nec- 
essary to  give  it  effect  through  the  collective  action 
of  all  the  American  Republics  was  incorporated 
in  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947.  This 
Treaty,  like  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  is  a  de- 
fense arrangement  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  essence  of  that  Treaty  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  an  armed  attack  on  any  of 
the  American  States  is  in  effect  an  attack  upon 
them  all. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  patterned  on  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  essence  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  an  armed  attack  on  any  of 
the  North  Atlantic  nations  is  in  effect  an  attack 
upon  them  all.  An  attack  upon  any  of  them  would 
not  be  designed  merely  to  gain  territory  or  na- 
tionalistic ends.  It  would  be  directed  squarely 
against  our  common  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to  fortify 
and  preserve  this  common  way  of  life.  It  is  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  making  clear  in  advance  the  determination  of 
the  Parties  resolutely  and  collectively  to  resist 
armed  attack  on  any  of  them.  It  is  further  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  stability  and  well-being 
of  the  member  nations  by  removing  the  haunting 
sense  of  insecurity  and  enabling  them  to  plan  and 
work  with  confidence  in  the  future.  Finally,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  effective  collec- 
tive action  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area  if  an  armed  attack  should 
occur. 


This  Treaty  and  the  Rio  Treaty,  committing  the 
United  States  as  they  do  to  exert  its  great  influence 
for  peace,  are,  in  my  opinion,  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
For  this  reason  every  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop it  on  a  wholly  non-partisan  basis  and  in 
cooperation  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive branches. 

In  December  1947  you  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  given  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

On  March  17,  1948,  the  Governments  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  signed  the  Brussels  Treaty, 
which  was  modelled  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  Rio  Treaty  and  which  established  another  col- 
lective defense  arrangement  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter.  That  arrangement  was  es- 
tablished with  the  encouragement  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  a  step  toward  the  closer  integration  of 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  and  as  evidence  of  the 
determination  of  the  five  parties  resolutely  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  each  other  against  aggression. 
In  establishing  it,  they  repeatedly  advised  us  that, 
despite  their  determination  to  do  their  utmost  in 
self-defense,  their  collective  strength  might  be  in- 
adequate to  preserve  peace  or  insure  their  national 
survival  unless  the  great  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations  were  also 
brought  into  association  with  them. 

On  the  day  the  Brussels  Treaty  was  signed,  you 
addressed  the  Congress  in  joint  session  and  praised 
the  conclusion  of  that  Treaty  as  a  notable  step  to- 
ward peace.  You  expressed  confidence  that  the 
American  people  would  extend  the  free  countries 
the  support  which  the  situation  might  require  and 
that  their  determination  to  defend  themselves 
would  be  matched  by  an  equal  determination  on 
our  part  to  help  them  to  do  so. 

Shortly  thereafter,  my  predecessor,  General 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lovett  undertook  a  se- 
ries of  consultations  with  the  leaders  and  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
problems  facing  the  free  world  and  how  they 
might  best  be  met  by  bringing  American  influence 
to  bear  in  the  cause  of  peace,  in  association  with 
other  free  nations,  and  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

On  May  19,  1948,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  Senate  Resolution 
No.  239.    That  Resolution  declared : 

Whereas  peace  with  justice  and  the  defense  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  require  international 
cooperation  through  more  effective  use  of  the  United 
Nations : 
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?herefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
Jnited  States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  secu- 
ity  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall 
lot  be  used  except  in  the  common  interest,  and  that  the 
Resident  be  advised  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
Government,  by  constitutional  process,  should  particu- 
arly  pursue  the  following  objectives  within  the  United 
Nations  Charter :  .  .  . 

(2)  Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other 
selective  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
lefense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  and 
>rovisions  of  the  Charter. 

(3)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional 
)rocess,  with  such  regional  and  other  collective  arrange- 
nents  as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help 
ind  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security. 

(4)  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
naking  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of 
ndividual  or  collective  self-defense  under  Article  51 
should  any  armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  national 
security. 

On  June  11, 1948,  the  Senate  adopted  that  Reso- 
lution by  a  non-partisan  vote  of  64  to  4.  The 
Preamble  of  H.  R.  6802  which  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  on  June  9  but  not  voted 
upon  prior  to  adjournment,  contained  language 
identical  in  substance  with  that  quoted  above. 

In  July,  on  the  basis  of  these  expressions  of 
Lhe  wishes  of  the  Legislative  branch,  you  author- 
ized Mr.  Lovett  to  begin  exploratory  conversa- 
tions with  the  Ambassadors  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Brussels  Treaty.  These  conversa- 
tions resulted  in  September  in  agreement  by  the 
representatives  participating  in  them  that  an 
arrangement,  established  by  Treaty,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  was 
desirable  and  necessary.  Agreement  was  also 
reached  on  the  general  nature  of  the  Treaty. 
Following  approval  by  the  governments  concerned 
of  the  recommendations  of  their  representatives, 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  was  begun  in  December 
and  finished  on  March  15,  1949. 

Throughout  these  conversations  and  negotia- 
tions Mr.  Lovett  and  I  have  constantly  made  clear 
that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned, 
the  Treaty  must  conform  to  the  expression  of  guid- 
ance contained  in  the  Senate  Resolution.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  principles  stated  in  the  Resolu- 
tion received  the  wholehearted  concurrence  of  the 
other  participating  governments.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  negotiations  first  Mr.  Lovett  and, 
since  January  20, 1  have  consulted  fully  with  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  During  the  later 
stages  of  the  negotiations  I  met  twice  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  whole.  The 
Treaty  in  its  final  form  reflects  a  number  of  con- 
structive suggestions  made  by  members  of  the 
Committee. 

Early  in  March  the  Norwegian  Government  de- 
cided to  join  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  and  since 
March  4  the  Norwegian  Ambassador  has  partici- 
pated fully  in  the  discussions. 


It  is  clear  that  a  collective  defense  arrangement 
of  this  nature,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective,  should 
be  participated  in  by  as  many  countries  as  are  in 
a  position  to  further  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  the  Treaty  is  based  and  to  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  as 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  necessary  responsi- 
bilities. Accordingly,  invitations  to  become  orig- 
inal signatories  of  the  Treaty  were  issued  on  be- 
half of  the  eight  participating  governments  on 
March  17  to  the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  and  Portugal.  It  is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication that  those  governments  decided  to  partici- 
pate in  this  collective  enterprise. 

Treaties  are  ordinarily  negotiated  in  strict  con- 
fidence and  their  contents  made  public  only  after 
signature.  In  this  case,  while  it  was  necessary  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  in  confidence  until  gen- 
eral agreement  had  been  reached,  the  negotiating 
governments  decided  to  make  the  text  public  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  tentatively  agreed  upon.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  give  public  opinion  in  each  of 
the  participating  countries  and  in  all  other  coun- 
tries the  maximum  opportunity  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss its  terms.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  the 
popular  reaction  to  the  Treaty  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  is,  I  think,  self-explana- 
tory. In  drafting  a  document  of  such  importance 
to  millions  of  individuals  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  it  as  clear,  concise,  and  simple  as 
possible. 

The  Preamble  expresses  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  the  Treaty.  In  it  the  Parties  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  governments.  They  ex- 
press their  determination  to  safeguard  the  free- 
dom and  the  common  heritage  and  civilization  of 
their  peoples  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law.  They 
express  their  desire  to  promote  stability  and  well- 
being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

Article  1  reflects  "their  desire  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  governments"  by  explicitly 
reaffirming  the  obligations,  expressed  in  Article  2 
of  the  Charter  and  reflected  throughout  the  Char- 
ter, to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which 
they  may  be  involved,  with  any  nation,  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace 
and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered  and 
to  refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
clear  that  any  allegations  that  the  Treaty  conceals 
aggressive  intentions  are  deliberate  perversions  of 
fact. 

Article  2  reflects  the  conviction  of  the  Parties 
that  true  peace  is  more  than  the  mere  absence  of 
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war.  In  this  Article  the  Parties  indicate  their 
desire  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  material  factors 
upon  which  true  peace  depends.  They  will  do  so 
by  strengthening  their  own  free  institutions,  by 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  those  institutions  are  founded, 
and  by  promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being.  They  will  also  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in 
their  international  economic  policies  and  will  en- 
courage economic  collaboration  between  any  or  all 
of  them. 

Article  3  carried  into  the  Treaty  the  concept  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  Resolution  that  such  collective 
arrangements  should  be  based  on  continuous  and 
effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  This  means 
that  no  Party  can  rely  on  others  for  its  defense 
unless  it  does  its  utmost  to  defend  itself  and  con- 
tribute toward  the  defense  of  the  others.  The  Ar- 
ticle does  not  itself  obligate  any  Party  to  make  any 
specific  contribution  to  the  defense  capacity  of  any 
other  Party,  at  any  particular  time  or  over  any 
given  period  of  time.  It  does  contain  the  general 
obligations  of  determined  self-defense  and  assist- 
ance in  strengthening  the  defense  capacity  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.  The  concept  of  "mutual  aid" 
is  that  each  Party  shall  contribute  such  mutual 
aid  as  it  reasonably  can,  consistent  with  its  geo- 
graphic location  and  resources  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  basic  economic  health, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  can  most  effectively  fur- 
nish it,  whether  in  the  form  of  facilities,  man- 
power, productive  capacity,  military  equipment, 
or  other  forms. 

Article  4  provides  for  consultation  at  the  request 
of  any  Party  whenever  in  its  opinion  the  terri- 
torial integrity,  political  independence  or  security 
of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threatened.  Any  situation 
or  event  anywhere  could  be  cause  for  consultation 
if  it  were  deemed  to  threaten  the  integrity,  inde- 
pendence or  security  of  any  Party,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  consultation  would  be  lightly 
sought  or  that  it  would  be  productive  if  it  were. 
The  Article  contains  no  obligation  beyond  consul- 
tation. Any  action  taken  as  a  result  of  consul- 
tation would  be  determined  by  each  Party  in  the 
light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  of  its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty. 

There  is  no  intention  that  such  consultation 
should  in  any  way  duplicate  the  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly.  In  particular,  there  is  no  intention  of 
undertaking  any  enforcement  action  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  53  of  the  Charter  unless  the 
Security  Council  should  specifically  call  upon  the 
Parties  to  take  it. 

Article  5  is  based  squarely  on  the  "inherent 
right",  specifically  recognized  in  Article  51  of  the 
Charter,  of  "individual  or  collective  self-defense 
if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations".  That  right  does  not  derive 
from  Article  51  of  the  Charter;  it  is  inherent,  and 


recognized  as  such  and  preserved  by  that  Article. 
The  Article  is  also  based  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  world  of  today  the  security  of  the  Parties  to 
this  Treaty  is  so  interdependent  that  an  armed  at- 
tack on  any  one  of  them  would  be  in  effect  an  at- 
tack on  all. 

This  Article  provides  that,  if  such  an  armed 
attack  occurs,  each  Party  will  take  such  action  as 
it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Treaty  is  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  as  recommended  in 
the  Senate  Resolution,  by  making  clear  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Parties  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defense  should  an  armed  attack  occur  against  any 
of  them.  As  you  stated  in  your  inaugural  address, 
if  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  clear  that  such  an 
attack  would  be  met  with  overwhelming  force, 
the  attack  may  never  occur. 

This  Treaty  is  designed  to  prevent  such  an 
attack  occurring  by  making  clear  the  determina- 
tion of  the  signatory  nations  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  should  it  occur.  Far  more  important 
than  language  in  a  treaty  is  the  determination  of 
the  peoples  bound  by  it.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief 
that  the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of  the 
other  signatory  nations  will  by  their  national  con- 
duct make  this  unmistakably  clear. 

The  obligation  upon  each  Party  is  to  use  its 
honest  judgment  as  to  the  action  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  accordingly  to  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary.  Such  action  might  or 
might  not  include  the  use  of  armed  force  depend- 
ing upon  the  circumstances  and  gravity  of  the  at- 
tack. If  an  attack  were  of  a  minor  nature  meas- 
ures short  of  force  would  certainly  be  utilized 
first  and  might  suffice.  Only  in  the  clear  case  of 
a  major  armed  attack  would  the  use  of  force  be 
necessary.  Each  Party  retains  for  itself  the 
right  of  determination  as  to  whether  an  armed 
attack  has  in  fact  occurred  and  what  action  it 
deems  necessary  to  take.  If  the  situation  were 
not  clear  there  would  presumably  be  consultation 
prior  to  action.  If  the  facts  were  clear,  action 
would  not  necessarily  depend  on  consultation  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  action  would  be  as  swift  and 
decisive  as  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  deemed 
to  require. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would 
automatically  be  at  war  if  we  or  one  of  the  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  were  attacked.  Under  our 
Constitution,  the  Congress  alone  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  The  United  States  would  be  obli- 
gated by  the  Treaty  to  take  promptly  the  action 
which  it  deemed  necessary  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  That 
decision  as  to  what  action  was  necessary  would 
naturally  be  taken  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional processes. 
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Article  51  of  the  Charter  recognizes  the  inherent 
ight  of  self-defense  until  the  Security  Council 
,as  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
ational  peace  and  security.  Article  5  of  the 
rreaty  provides  that  any  armed  attack  upon  a 
Jarty  and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof 
hall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  and  that  such  measures  shall  be  termi- 
tated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
lecessary  action. 

Article  6  specifies  certain  areas  within  which  an 
rmed  attack  would  give  rise  to  the  obligations  of 
Article  5.  The  area  covered  by  the  Treaty  is  the 
general  North  Atlantic  area  and  is  deliberately 
tot  defined  by  lines  on  a  map.  The  purpose  of  the 
Creaty  is  to  prevent  an  armed  attack  by  making 
lear  that  such  an  attack  within  that  general  area 
vould  meet  the  collective  resistance  of  all  the  Par- 
ies. It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
»f  the  Treaty  to  provide  that  an  attack  such  as 
he  sinking  of  a  vessel  at  one  point  at  sea  would 
five  rise  to  the  obligations  of  Article  5,  while  a 
imilar  attack  a  few  miles  away  would  not.  Fur- 
hermore,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  minor  inci- 
lents  would  bring  the  provisions  of  Article  5  into 
iffect. 

Article  7  makes  clear  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Parties  under  the  Treaty  are  subordinated  to  their 
^ligations  under  the  Charter.  Their  obligations 
mder  the  Charter  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
rreaty  and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  para- 
nount  wherever  applicable.  In  this  Article  the 
Parties  also  explicitly  recognize  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Security  Council  for  the  main- 
^nance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

In  Article  8  each  Party  declares  that  none  of  its 
jxisting  international  engagements  with  any  state 
is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and 
mdertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  international  en- 
gagement in  conflict  with  it. 

By  Article  9  the  Treaty  becomes  not  merely  a 
static  document  but  the  basis  for  a  continuing  col- 
lective arrangement  as  envisaged  in  the  Senate 
Resolution.  That  Article  establishes  a  Council, 
on  which  each  Party  is  to  be  represented,  to  facili- 
tate implementation  of  the  Treaty.  The  Council 
is  to  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet  promptly 
at  any  time  and  shall  set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  particular  a  defense  com- 
mittee to  recommend  measures  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  Articles  3  and  5.  The  Council  will  have  no 
powers  other  than  to  consider  matters  within  the 
purview  of  the  Treaty  and  to  assist  the  Parties  in 
reaching  agreement  upon  them.  Consequently,  no 
voting  procedure  is  needed  or  provided.  Each 
government  remains  the  judge  of  what  actions  it 
should  take  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty. 

Article  10  recognizes  that  not  all  states  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  in  a  position  to  further  the 
principles  of  the  Treaty  or  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  area  may  wish  to  become  parties  at 
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this  time.  The  Article  accordingly  provides  that 
the  Parties  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  invite 
any  other  European  state  in  a  position  to  further 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  become 
a  party  at  a  later  date. 

Since  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  orig- 
inal signatories  and  the  other  American  Republics 
are  actual  or  potential  parties  to  the  Rio  Treaty, 
no  accessions  by  other  American  states  are  con- 
templated. 

Since  the  accession  of  additional  parties  might 
alter  the  responsibilities  of  the  original  signa- 
tories, unanimous  agreement  is  required  to  invite 
other  states  to  join. 

Article  11  provides  that  the  Treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the  Parties  • 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes.  The  Senate  Resolution  spoke  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  "by  constitutional 
process"  with  such  arrangement  as  that  established 
by  the  present  Treaty,  and  it  is  naturally  under- 
stood, as  this  Article  provides,  that  both  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  and  the  carrying  out  of  all  its 
provisions  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional processes  of  the  signatory  nations. 

At  the  request  of  the  other  signatory  govern- 
ments, the  United  States  Government  has  agreed 
to  act  as  the  depositary  of  the  Treaty. 

It  was  considered  advisable  that  the  Treaty  en- 
ter into  effect  only  when  it  had  been  ratified  by 
each  of  the  seven  governments  which  originally 
participated  in  the  negotiations,  and  a  provision 
to  this  effect  is  contained  in  this  Article. 

Article  12  provides  for  the  review  of  the  Treaty 
at  the  request  of  any  Party  after  the  Treaty  has 
been  in  force  for  10  years,  or  at  any  time  there- 
after. This  provision  corresponds  to  the  similar 
provision  of  Article  109  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  providing  for  a  review  of  the  Charter 
after  10  years.  Article  12  provides  that  the  review 
of  the  Treaty  shall  take  into  account  the  factors 
that  affect  peace  and  security  in  the  North  At- 
lantic area,  including  the  development  of  univer- 
sal as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under  the 
Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  13  provides  that  any  Party  may  cease 
to  be  a  Party,  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  20  years,  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year's 
notice  of  denunciation. 

The  common  heritage  of  the  signatory  nations 
dates  deep  in  history  and  the  bonds  between  them 
are  fundamental.  It  is  hoped  that  their  coopera- 
tion will  be  permanent  and  progressively  closer. 
The  Treaty  must  have  a  relatively  long  duration 
if  it  is  to  provide  the  necessary  assurance  of  long- 
term  security  and  stability.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  impossibility  of  foretelling  what  the  interna- 
tional situation  will  be  in  the  distant  future  makes 
rigidity  for  too  long  a  term  undesirable.  It  is 
believed  that  indefinite  duration,  with  the  possibil- 
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ity  that  any  Party  may  withdraw  from  the  Treaty 
after  20  years  and  that  the  Treaty  as  a  whole  might 
be  reviewed  at  any  time  after  it  has  been  in  effect 
for  ten  years,  provides  the  best  solution. 

Article  14  is  a  formal  article  concerning  the 
equal  authenticity  of  the  English  and  French  texts 
and  the  disposition  of  the  original  Treaty  and 
certified  copies  thereof. 

I  believe  that  this  Treaty  will  prove  to  be  an 
important  milestone  in  realization  of  the  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  use  their  great  influence 
for  peace.  It  makes  clear,  in  my  opinion,  their 
determination  to  do  so.  The  Treaty  has  been 
formulated  in  accordance  with  the  guidance  given 
by  the  Senate  in  Resolution  239.  In  the  Senate 
debate  on  that  Resolution  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  Senate,  in  advising  you  particularly  to  pursue 
certain  objectives,  in  no  way  yielded  its  freedom 
of  action  to  scrutinize  and  to  give  or  withhold  its 
consent  to  ratification  of  such  treaty  as  might  be 
negotiated.  I  know  that  the  Senate  will  conscien- 
tiously exercise  that  prerogative  and  I  trust  that 
the  Treaty  will  meet  with  its  approval. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  Acheson 

Enclosure  :  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
[Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949,  p.  339] 


Head  of  American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia 
Arrested  in  Praha 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

Vlasta  Adele  Vraz,  head  of  the  Praha  office  of 
American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia,  was  arrested 
April  9  about  1  p.  m.,  and  is  now  thought  to  be  in 
Panrac  Prison,  Praha. 

American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia,  sponsored 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid,  is  the  organization  which  sends  gifts  of  food 
and  clothing  to  the  children  of  Czechoslovakia 
from  Czechs  and  Czech- Americans  in  the  United 
States.  The  head  office  of  the  organization  is  at 
9  East  10th  Street,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Miller.  The  activities  of  the 
Praha  office  were  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
June  of  this  year. 

Miss  Vraz  was  born  in  Chicago.  Her  current 
address  is  2101  South  Elmwood  Street,  Berwyn, 
Illinois.  She  is  unmarried,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  well-known  explorer-historian,  Enrique  Vraz, 
and  first  came  to  Praha  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  October  1945. 

An  American  Embassy  representative  was  per- 
mitted to  visit  Miss  Vraz  on  April  12  in  the  pres- 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1949,  p.  455. 


ence  of  a  Foreign  Office  representative  and  two 
police  officials.  She  appeared  to  be  well  and  said 
she  had  been  well  treated  to  date  and  was  being 
held  for  investigation  in  connection  with  alleged 
activities  of  a  political  nature. 

On  December  7,  1946,  Miss  Vraz  was  awarded 
the  Czechoslovak  "Order  of  the  White  Lion"  for 
services  to  the  State  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  lais- 
ser-passer  issued  to  her  by  the  Czechoslovak  Con- 
sulate General  in  New  York  on  September  21, 
1945,  includes  a  statement  that  she  was  coming  to 
Czechoslovakia  at  the  invitation  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Government.  She  received  a  certificate  dated 
October  22,  1945,  from  the  late  Foreign  Minister, 
Jan  Masaryk,  confirming  the  aforementioned  invi- 
tation and  bespeaking  the  good  offices  of  all  Czech- 
oslovak officials,  civilian  and  military,  on  her  be- 
half. In  January  of  this  year  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  thanking  her 
for  her  care  and  the  devotion  with  which  she  had 
conducted  relief  activities  in  Czechoslovakia  for 
the  past  three  years  and  for  her  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  Czechoslovak  children. 


The  President's  Reply  to  Prime  Minister  Attlec 
on  First  Anniversary  of  ECA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  April  7] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message  tc 
Clement  Attlee,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  reply  to  the  message  from  Mr.  Attlee x  or 
the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19JiS: 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  not  only  for  myseli 
but  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  express 
ing  appreciation  for  your  message  on  this  firsl 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1948. 

The  record  of  the  countries  participating  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program  during  the  past  yeai 
is  one  of  great  accomplishment  in  industry,  in  ag; 
riculture,  in  trade.  It  is  a  record  of  tireless  hare 
work.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  a  record  of  achieve 
ment  through  cooperation.  The  Organization  f  oi 
European  Economic  Cooperation  so  recently  es 
tablished  by  the  countries  working  together  to 
ward  full  recovery  has  demonstrated  to  us  all  tin 
meaning  of  true  international  action. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  that  we  hav< 
had  a  part  in  this  great  mutual  effort.  We  ar< 
confident  that  the  progress  toward  true  recovery 
which  has  been  so  marked  during  this  first  yea] 
will  continue  and  that  the  high  goals  which  hav< 
been  set  will  be  fully  realized. 
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oint  U.S.-Canada  Industrial  Mobilization  Committee  Established 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GOVERNMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  April  12] 

A  Joint  United  States— Canada  Industrial  Mo- 
ilization  Committee  was  established  on  April  12 
y  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Govern- 
lents,  in  Ottawa,  following  a  series  of  discussions 
lat  began  last  June.  This  Joint  Committee  will 
Dnsist  of  the  following : 
or  the  United  States 

»r.  John  R.   Steelman,  Acting  Chairman,  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board 
>onald  F.  Carpenter,  Chairman,  Munitions  Board 

'or  Canada 

[arry    J.    Carmichael,    Chairman,    Industrial    Defence 

Board 
.  D.  Pierce,  Associate  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of 

Trade  and  Commerce 

The  agreement  recognizes  the  mutual  interests 
nd  complementary  characteristics  of  the  resources 
f  the  two  countries.  It  will  be  the  function  of  the 
ew  Committee  to  exchange  information  and  co- 
ordinate the  views  of  the  two  Governments  in 
onnection  with  planning  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
ion  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  The  new  Com- 
aittee  is  further  charged  with  cooperation  with 
he  existing  U.S.-Canadian  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense,  established  in  1940  by  the  late 
^resident  Roosevelt  and  Mackenzie  King,  then 
3rime  Minister  of  Canada. 

A  meeting  of  the  Joint  U.S.-Canada  Industrial 
Mobilization  Committee  is  contemplated  in  the 
tear  future. 

The  text  of  the  notes  follows : 

Ottawa,  April  12, 1949 

lo.  93 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  the  common  interests  of  Canada 
md  the  United  States  in  Defence,  their  proximity 
md  the  complementary  characteristics  of  their  re- 
sources clearly  indicate  the  advantages  of  coordi- 
lating  their  plans  for  industrial  mobilization,  in 
>rder  that  the  most  effective  use  may  be  made  of 
,he  productive  facilities  of  the  two  countries. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  the  Industrial  Defence  Board  in 
Canada  and  those  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  and  the  Munitions  Board  in  the 
United  States  suggest  that,  for  the  present,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  use  these  Agencies  to  as- 
sist the  two  Governments  in  coordinating  their 
[ndustrial  Mobilization  Plans. 

Therefore,  my  Government  wishes  to  propose 
that  the  two  Governments  agree : 

(a)  That  a  Joint  Industrial  Mobilization  Com- 
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mittee  be  now  constituted  consisting,  on  the  United 
States  side,  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Board  and,  on  the  Canadian  side,  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Defence  Board  and  a 
Senior  Official  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce ; 

(b)  That  the  Joint  Committee : 

(i)  Exchange  information  with  a  view  to  the 
coordination  of  the  plans  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  Industrial  Mobilization ; 

(ii)  Consider  what  recommendations  in  the 
field  of  Industrial  Mobilization  planning,  in  areas 
of  common  concern,  should  be  made  to  each  Gov- 
ernment ; 

(iii)  Be  empowered  to  organize  Joint  Sub- 
Committees  from  time  to  time  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions ; 

(iv)  Be  responsible  for  cooperation  with  the 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence  on  matters  of 
Industrial  Mobilization. 

If  your  Government  is  agreeable  to  the  above 
Proposals,  it  is  understood  that  this  Note,  together 
with  your  Note  in  reply  agreeing  thereto,  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments which  shall  enter  in  force  on  the  date  of 
your  reply  and  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely 
subject  to  termination  by  either  Government  at 
any  time  on  giving  six  months'  notice. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Laurence  A.  Steinhardt 
Ottawa,  April  12,  1949 

No.  113 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's  note  No.  93  of 
April  12,  1949  in  which  you  informed  me  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
wishes  to  propose  that  our  two  Governments  agree : 

[Here  follow  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  as  printed 
above.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  concurs  in  the 
foregoing  proposals  and  agrees  that  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  and  this  reply  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments  which 
shall  enter  into  force  on  this  day  and  shall  remain 
in  force  indefinitely,  subject  to  termination  by 
either  Government  at  any  time  on  giving  six 
months'  notice. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Lester  B.  Pearson 
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Resumption  of  Diplomatic  Relations 
With  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  April  13] 

On  April  13  Fletcher  Warren,  United  States 
Ambassador  at  Asuncion  delivered  a  note  to  the 
Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister  in  reply  to  a  note 
of  March  2,  1949,1  from  the  Minister  in  which  he 
announced  that  Dr.  Felipe  Molas  Lopez  had  as- 
sumed the  Presidency  of  Paraguay  on  February 
27,  1949.  This  action  by  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador constituted  the  resumption  of  normal 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Paraguayan  and 
United  States  Governments,  interrupted  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1949,  with  the  resignation  of  President 
J.  Natalicio  Gonzalez  of  Paraguay. 

The  Paraguayan  note  of  March  2,  1949,  stated 
that  the  Government  was  in  control  of  the  entire 
country,  furnishing  security  and  guarantees  to  its 
people;  that  it  proposes  to  achieve  institutional 
normalization  by  means  of  free  elections ;  and  that 
it  will  continue  to  respect  Paraguay's  interna- 
tional commitments. 

The  United  States  Ambassador's  note  in  reply 
expressed  confidence  that  the  friendship  which 
has  always  characterized  relations  between  the 
two  countries  will  continue  unimpaired. 


Israeli  Ambassador  Presents  Credentials 

[Released  to  the  press  April  11] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor of  Israel,  Eliahu  Elath,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  on 
April  11  follow: 

Mr.  President  :  The  President  of  Israel  has  in- 
structed me,  in  presenting  to  you  the  Letters  of 
Credence  accrediting  me  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  convey  to  you  his  warm 
greetings  and  to  express  his  sincere  hope  for  the 
continued  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  its  President. 

The  President  and  people  of  Israel  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  great  contribution  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
to  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  noble  tradition,  instituted  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  continued  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors, of  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
Zionism  has  earned  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Government  the  undying  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people. 

The  sympathy  and  concern  shown  by  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  of 

1  Not  printed. 


Europe,  the  constructive  suggestions  that  you  have 
made  for  their  resettlement,  your  support  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  your 
prompt  recognition  following  the  proclamation 
of  Israel's  independence  on  May  14, 1948,  will  for- 
ever be  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  and 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  our  history. 

As  a  peace-loving  nation,  Israel  will  seek  to 
maintain  and,  by  her  actions,  to  express  her  own 
moral  heritage,  and  to  make  yet  another  contribu- 
tion to  civilization.  It  is  her  fervent  hope  that 
she  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  so  that  her  progress 
may  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  Middle 
East  and  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire  world. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
representative  of  my  country  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  advance  and 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
existing  between  Israel  and  this  great  democracy. 
I  trust  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  important 
task,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  receive  your  under- 
standing and  help,  as  well  as  that  of  your 
Government. 

The  President"1  s  reply  to  Mr.  Elath  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
receive  from  the  President  of  Israel  the  Letters 
accrediting  you  as  the  first  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  satisfaction  to  me  to 
witness  this  important  further  step  in  the  strength- 
ening and  consolidation  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  relations  which  have  reflected  the 
sincere  interest  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  deep-rooted  aspirations  of 
your  people  to  found  an  independent  nation.  I 
am  gratified  to  receive  Your  Excellency's  kind  re- 
marks concerning  the  contribution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people  to  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  true  and  equitable  peace 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  and  for  the  reso- 
lution of  all  problems  outstanding  between  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  solemn  recommendations 
of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  Palestine. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  deeply 
desirous  of  assisting  by  all  appropriate  means  in 
the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  my  per- 
sonal pleasure  that  as  Ambassador  of  Israel  you 
will  continue  to  represent  your  Government  in 
Washington.  I  appreciate  the  wishes  which  you 
have  expressed  for  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  and  for  my  personal  well-being, 
and  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  convey  to 
your  distinguished  President  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  for  his  per- 
sonal happiness  and  welfare. 
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rhe  Returned  Masterpieces  of  the  Berlin  Museums 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  BY  ARDELIA  R.  HALL 
Arts  and  Monuments  Officer,  Department  of  State 


The  first  two  shipments  of  masterpieces  from 
be  collections  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum 
nd  the  Nationalgalerie  of  Berlin,  returned  to  Ger- 
lany  following  a  period  of  safekeeping  in  the 
Jnited  States,  have  been  exhibited  throughout  the 
iast  winter  at  the  Central  Collecting  Point  in 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  The  final  shipment  of 
taintings,  returned  on  April  23,  1949,  will  com- 
pete the  collection  of  returned  masterpieces  in  this 
xhibition. 

While  the  paintings  were  in  the  United  States, 
he  entire  collection  was  displayed  at  the  National 
irallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  approxi- 
lately  one  million  people.  A  selection  of  the 
aintings  was  exhibited  in  a  nation-wide  tour  of 
3  cities  to  an  additional  1,439,599.  From  this 
3ur,  a  total  of  $305,964  was  received  in  admission 
ges.  This  fund  for  the  relief  of  German  children 
i  the  American  zone  is  being  administered,  on  be- 
alf  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  by  the  Council  of  Be- 
ef Agencies  licensed  for  operation  in  Germany. 

The  paintings  have  been  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
an  zone  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  accord- 
rice  with  the  original  plan  announced  from  the 
7hite  House  that  they  would  be  restored  to  Ger- 
lany  as  soon  as  favorable  conditions  for  their 
roper  care  were  assured.  At  the  opening  of  the 
rst  showing  in  Germany  at  the  Munich  Central 
iollecting  Point,  General  Clay  said,  "I  am  proud 
)  be  able  to  keep  my  pledge  that  they  would  be 
jturned  safely  to  the  German  people.  I  hope 
lat  our  mutual  appreciation  of  these  works  of  art 
ill  help  toward  mutual  understanding  between 
ur  nations." 

The  leading  American  officials  in  Hesse  have 
Iso  welcomed  the  German  public  in  a  foreword 
ad  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  re- 
lrned  masterpieces  at  the  Central  Collecting 
'oint  in  Wiesbaden.  Their  comments  here  re- 
rinted  reveal  something  of  the  scope  of  the 
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museum  activities  of  American  Military  Govern- 
ment. These  brief  words  are  also  an  expression 
of  the  high  ideals  which  have  motivated  the  work 
of  the  American  Monuments,  Fine  Arts,  and 
Archives  Section  and  are  a  token  of  the  service 
which  the  American  Fine  Arts  officers  have  gen- 
erously contributed  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Germany. 

The  exhibition  was  the  culmination  of  an  im- 
portant phase  of  these  activities  in  connection 
with  the  reassembling  and  reopening  of  German 
national  collections,  which  has  been  little  publi- 
cized in  the  United  States.  Since  1946,  a  series 
of  special  exhibitions  at  the  Wiesbaden  Central 
Collecting  Point  have  been  presented  to  the  Ger- 
man public  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Mon- 
uments, Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  Sections  of 
Greater  Hesse,  the  Minister  of  Culture  and  Edu- 
cation of  Hesse,  and  of  the  Stadtkreis,  Wiesbaden. 

The  Wiesbaden  Collecting  Point  is  the  great 
center  where  German  public  collections  have  been 
assembled  from  the  depositories  throughout  the 
American  zone.  Established  by  the  Monuments, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Archives  officers  in  July  1945,  it 
is  housed  in  one  of  the  finest  museums  of  Ger- 
many, the  New  Landesmuseum.  The  modern 
building  was  completed  and  formally  opened  in 
1920.  Fortunately  this  museum  had  suffered 
little  serious  damage  during  the  war.  The  glass 
of  the  windows  and  skylights  had  been  shattered 
and  the  roof  damaged.  However,  Capt.  Walter 
I.  Farmer,  the  first  director  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished collecting  point,  was  able  to  carry  out  the 
needed  reconditioning  of  the  building.  Seventy- 
five  galleries  were  made  available  through  his  ef- 
forts for  the  exhibition  and  safe  storage  of  the 
great  public  collections  of  the  German  State. 
Until  recently  there  were  4,450  paintings  and  197,- 
200  objects  of  art,  not  including  the  collections 
of  the  Wiesbaden  Landes  Museum,  in  the  custody 
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of  the  American  Military  Government  at  this  col- 
lecting point. 

The  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
(U.S.)  has  exerted  every  effort  to  protect  and 
safeguard  these  German  collections.  Whenever 
possible,  personnel  of  the  German  museums  have 
assisted  in  inventorying,  cataloging,  storing,  and 
reporting  on  the  collections  which  had  formerly 
been  in  their  charge.  Urgent  repairs  to  works  of 
art  have  been  made.  The  collections  have  been 
returned,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  the  German  in- 
stitutions which  owned  them  and  to  the  city  where 
they  belong.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  American  Military  Government  have  scrupu- 
lously and  conscientiously  discharged  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  Government  under  international  law 
to  respect  cultural  property.  Once  again,  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  its  practical  con- 
cern for  the  protection  of  these  symbols  of 
civilization. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  long  hegira  of  the  "re- 
turned masterpieces"  will  not  be  written  before 
they  are  restored  once  more  to  their  rightful  own- 
ers, the  people  of  Berlin.    The  first  of  the  Berlin 
museums  was  opened  in  1830.    Today,  the  modern 
buildings  of  the  Staatliche  Museum  and  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  stand  roofless  and  unrepaired, 
Keconstruction  may  properly  have  to  wait  upon 
more  urgent  emergency  housing  and  building. 
Although  it  may  be  some  time  before  these  home- 
less collections  can  be  returned,  it  may  confidently 
be  expected  that  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
great  Berlin  collections  will  always  be  recognized. 
=  From  the  great  artistic  wealth  assembled  at  the 
Central  Collecting  Point,  the  notable  series  of  nine 
exhibitions   has   been   arranged  by   the   distin- 
guished Fine  Arts  officers  at  Wiesbaden  and  in 
Greater  Hesse,  including  Captain  Farmer,  Capt. 
Patrick  Joseph  Kelleher,  Capt.  Edith  Standen 
(WAC),   Capt.   Everett  P.  Lesley,  Jr.,  Frank 
Bilodeau,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Allen  Heinrich. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Landes  Museum 
has  been  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Hem- 
rich,  of  Berkeley,  California,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  Land  Chief  for  Hesse  and 
Director  of  the  Wiesbaden  Collecting  Point.  The 
highest  tribute  should  be  paid  to  his  endeavors. 
He  has  been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  re- 
cent exhibitions.  He  has  discussed  their  great 
cultural  value  in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue. 
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They  have  won  the  warm  and  appreciative  re- 
sponse of  the  German  people  and  of  the  Allied  per- 
sonnel. The  attendance  has  been  drawn  from  all 
zones.  The  schools  and  universities  have  enthusi- 
astically participated  in  these  educational  oppor- 
tunities so  long  denied  them.  Furthermore,  an 
important  revenue  has  been  received  from  admis- 
sion fees  and  the  sale  of  catalogues.  The  first  ex- 
hibit was  officially  opened  by  Col.  James  R.  New- 
man, Director  of  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
ment for  Hesse,  who  also  welcomed  the  German 
public  to  the  latest  exhibit  of  the  "returned  mas- 
terpieces." 

The  first  exhibition,  German-owned  Old  Mas- 
ters, was  shown  for  10  weeks,  from  February  10 
to  April  23,  1946,  with  an  attendance  of  63,196 
and  receipts  of  77,051  reichsmarks.  The  exhibit 
was  chosen  from  the  German  national  treasures 
remaining  at  Wiesbaden,  following  the  shipment 
of  the  202  masterpieces  to  Washington.  It  in- 
cluded among  other  paintings,  2  by  Fra  Angelico, 
4  by  Botticelli,  4  by  Raphael,  6  by  Van  Dyck,  and 
18  by  Rembrandt,  as  well  as  the  world-renowned 
head  of  Nefretiti,  erroneously  reported  at  one 
time  to  have  been  lost.  At  that  exhibition  the 
German  public  received  for  the  first  time  the  as- 
surance that  while  many  of  their  historic  build- 
ings had  been  destroyed,  their  art  treasures  had 
survived  the  war. 

The  second  exhibition,  Masterworks  of  North- 
ern Painting  before  1600,  was  exhibited  for  13 
weeks,  from  May  12  to  August  11,  1946,  with  an 
attendance  of  23,116  and  receipts  of  20,928  reichs- 
marks; the  third,  Old  Master  Drawings  of  the 
15th  to  the  18th  centuries,  for  13  weeks,  from 
September  1  to  December  3, 1946,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  13,591  and  receipts  of  19,513  reichsmarks: 
the  fourth,  Christmas  Pictures  of  the  Nativitj 
Scenes,  for  8  weeks,  from  December  15,  1946,  tc 
February  15,  1947,  with  an  attendance  of  13,394 
and  an  income  of  17,439  reichsmarks;  the  fifth 
Nineteenth  Century  German  Painting,  for  11 
weeks  from  March  30  to  July  27,  1947,  with  ai 
attendance  of  35,380  and  income  of  72,807  reichs 
marks ;  the  sixth,  Eighteenth  Century  Art,  for  1] 
weeks,  from  September  28  to  December  14,  1947 
with  an  attendance  of  15,840;  the  seventh,  th< 
Haubrick  Collection  of  Paintings  and  Drawing: 
by  German  artists,  for  8  weeks,  from  January  3: 
to  March  30,  1948,  with  an  attendance  of  9,259 
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receipts  of  21,210  reichsmarks ;  the  eighth,  the 
Rembrandt  Exhibition,  on  display  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1948,  drew  an  attendance  of  as  many  as 
2,000  a  day;  and  the  ninth  exhibition,  Keturned 


Masterworks  of  the  Berlin  Collections,  arranged 
for  the  winter  of  1948^49,  is  still  on  view.  The 
foreword  and  introduction  to  the  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  this  exhibition  follows. 


A  FOREWORD  BY  JAMES  R.  NEWMAN 
Director,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Hesse 


It  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
the  ninth  exhibition  at  the  Wiesbaden  Central  Col- 
lecting Point  with  these  words  of  welcome,  because 
it  establishes  a  notable  landmark  in  the  relation 
between  the  German  people  and  the  American 
Military  Government  and  is  the  symbol  of  a  unique 
responsibility  entrusted  to  the  people  of  Hesse. 

The  famous  masterpieces  on  these  walls,  historic 
ind  proud  possessions  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum  and  Nationalgalerie  of  Berlin,  have  now 
returned  to  Germany  from  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  sent  in  1945  for  safekeeping  be- 
cause it  was  then  believed  in  "Washington  that  no 
adequate  facilities  for  their  proper  care  survived 
in  Germany. 

I  remember  very  well  the  distress  experienced 
at  that  time  by  our  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and 
Archives  officers,  who  feared  that  this  gesture  of 
generous  concern  for  the  safety  of  these  paintings 
might  be  misinterpreted.  To  allay  any  fears  felt 
by  you  and  to  answer  uninformed  criticism,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  public 
statement  concerning  the  transfer  and  gave  his 
personal  pledge  that  the  paintings  would  be  re- 
turned to  Germany  as  soon  as  conditions  should 
warrant.1 

The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreed  over 
forty  years  ago  at  The  Hague  that  the  custom  of 
regarding  works  of  art  as  booty  of  war  a  barbar- 
ous usage  which  should  by  solemn  covenant  be 
abandoned  as  a  step  toward  the  abolition  of  war 
itself.  Although  this  agreement  has  since  been 
violated  and  our  MFA  &  A  officers  have  had  to 
devote  much  time  and  effort  to  recovering  and 
restoring  to  their  rightful  owners  cultural  objects 
looted  by  the  Nazi  government,  we  still  believe  in 
its  fundamental  justice  and  have  devoted  great 
thought  and  effort  to  preserving  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  German  people  until  they  were  in 
position  to  reassume  its  charge. 


That  time  has  now  come.  During  the  past  year 
and  a  half  the  properties  of  the  museums  in  west- 
ern Germany  have  been  returned  to  the  custody  of 
the  owning  institutions,  but  we  were  still  caring  in 
our  Collecting  Points  at  Wiesbaden,  Offenbach 
and  Munich  for  great  quantities  of  cultural  objects 
belonging  to  the  German  people  but  normally 
housed  in  Berlin.  For  practical  purposes  these 
must  at  present  be  considered  as  homeless.  In 
July  and  August  of  this  year  we  have  transferred 
responsibility  for  the  safekeeping  of  these  na- 
tional treasures  to  the  Ministers-President  of 
Hesse  and  Bavaria.  They  are  to  act  as  custodians 
of  this  property  in  the  name  of  the  German  people 
until  the  future  German  government  is  in  position 
to  decide  on  their  ultimate  disposition. 

Now  the  first  half  of  the  202  paintings  sent  to 
Washington  in  1945  for  safekeeping  have  been  re- 
turned to  Wiesbaden  in  accordance  with  our  Presi- 
dent's pledge,  to  be  added  to  the  many  thousands 
of  other  works  of  art  already  placed  in  your  cus- 
tody. Meanwhile  these  great  works  of  art  have 
been  seen  and  enjoyed  by  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion American  people.  The  other  half  of  the  202 
paintings,  sturdier  than  these,  are  making  a  longer 
tour  in  America  and  will  return  to  Wiesbaden  next 
spring.  The  proceeds  of  that  exhibition  tour  are 
being  used  to  buy  food,  medical  supplies  and  cloth- 
ing for  needy  German  children. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  our  act  of  faith  in 
honoring  our  convenantal  obligations  to  your 
works  of  art  will  not  only  have  increased  our  un- 
derstanding and  respect  for  each  other,  but  that  it 
will  serve  to  establish  as  an  active  principle  in  the 
future  conduct  of  international  affairs  the  ideal  so 
hopefully  and  unequivocally  expressed  in  The 
Hague  Convention. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30, 1945,  p.  499. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  THEODORE  ALLEN  HEINRICH 

Director,  Wiesbaden,  Central  Collecting  Point,  and 
Chief,  MFA  &  A  Section,  OMGH 


The  present  exhibition,  unlike  all  but  the  first 
of  the  eight  previous  Wiesbaden  shows,  has  only 
the  obvious  link  of  quality  between  the  paintings 
to  explain  why  these  particular  masterpieces  have 
been  hung  together  in  the  galleries  at  the  present 
moment.  The  first,  opened  on  10  February  1946, 
was  arranged  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  German 
museums  still  lay  in  comatose  inactivity  as  shat- 
tered ruins  or  grievously  damaged,  their  contents 
scattered  to  obscure  hiding  places  from  the  im- 
partial fury  of  bombs,  their  survival  or  loss  as 
sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of  war  known 
only  to  a  few  museum  directors  and  to  the  Allied 
officers  of  the  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and  Archives 
service.  It  was  offered  as  visible  token  and  joyful 
proof  of  the  safety  of  certain  of  the  most  precious 
and  widely  beloved  treasures  of  Germany's 
national  patrimony,  nearly  all  deriving  from  the 
collections  of  the  Berlin  museums  and  brought  to 
Wiesbaden  for  safekeeping  from  a  salt  mine  near 
Kassel  to  which  they  had  been  evacuated  by  Ger- 
man museum  authorities  after  many  adventures 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  the  museums  of 
western  Germany  slowly  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
at  least  sufficient  repairs  to  provide  adequate  stor- 
age conditions  for  their  own  property,  it  has  been 
possible  to  return  to  their  own  homes  an  extremely 
large  number  of  paintings,  sculptures,  drawings 
and  other  cultural  materials  which  had  found 
refuge  in  the  Wiesbaden  Central  Collecting  Point. 
During  the  life  of  the  Collecting  Point  it  has  also 
been  possible,  in  connection  with  its  primary  func- 
tion, to  recover,  identify,  and  restitute  to  their 
countries  of  origin  very  considerable  quantities 
of  cultural  objects  removed  from  those  countries 
during  the  German  occupation,  items  ranging  from 
single  paintings  to  the  national  stamp  collection  of 
Poland.  This  work  is  nearing  completion,  but 
we  are  now  engaged  in  trying  to  perform  a  similar 
service  for  the  shockingly  large  number  of  works 
of  art  expropriated  from  their  German  Jewish 
owners  by  the  Nazis  and  which  had  found  their 
nameless  way  into  our  custody. 

Of  bona  fide  German  public  property  gathered 
for  safekeeping  in  Wiesbaden,  the  progress  of  re- 
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building  of  western  German  museums  has  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  our  holdings  by  returns  to 
the  owning  institutions  to  the  point  that  our  one 
remaining  custodial  responsibility  of  real  conse- 
quence in  this  category  was  for  that  deriving  from 
the  Berlin  museums.  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  re- 
sponsibility might  well  be  transferred  to  the 
German  people  and  so  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  summer  the  Minister-President  of  Hesse 
agreed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  German  people  as 
bailee  for  these  properties  until  such  time  as  the 
future  German  government  can  undertake  to  make 
the  proper  disposition  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  we  felt  under  some  obligation  to 
make  available  in  the  form  of  changing  exhibi- 
tions the  more  important  objects  from  the  immense 
collections  sheltered  here.  We  felt  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  first  exhibition  corroborated  our  as- 
sessment of  the  need  to  be  able  to  see  these  things 
freely  again  and  encouraged  us  to  devote  many 
hours  of  our  private  time  to  planning  and  ar- 
ranging the  integrated  series  of  shows  which  fol- 
lowed and  which  have  been  carried  out  with  the 
active  support  of  the  Hessian  Kultusministerium. 
Using  always  as  basis  the  extraordinarily  rich  col- 
lections of  the  Berlin  museums  but  with  the  fur- 
ther enrichments  made  possible  by  the  extremely 
generous  cooperation  of  other  museums  and  pri- 
vate collectors,  we  have  been  able  to  explore  various 
aspects  of  the  principal  developments  and  prob- 
lems of  European  art,  to  study  its  interrelations 
and  divergencies,  to  admire  its  strength  and  pon- 
der its  weakness,  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  in- 
dividual works  which  are  the  quintessential  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  moments  and  achievements 
of  western  civilization,  our  common  heritage. 
Many,  especially  those  who  are  now  students,  have 
come  to  know  these  things  at  first  hand  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  has  been  our  sufficient  reward 
to  help  make  this  possible. 

Through  these  exhibitions  we  have  had  an  in- 
tense look  at  the  painting  of  the  lands  north  of  the 
Alps  before  1600.  We  have  traced  the  iconog- 
raphy of  the  story  of  the  Nativity  through  all 
the  schools  of  European  art.  We  examined,  as 
few  people  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
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a  public  galleries,  the  development  of  drawing 
rom  the  middle  ages  to  the  French  Revolution, 
n  exhibition  of  perhaps  unparalleled  splendor  in 
n  absorbing  field  in  which  to  know  the  hands 
f  the  greatest  masters  in  their  most  intimate  ex- 
iression.  We  took  a  good  look  at  the  best  of  19th 
entury  German  painting  and  drawing  and  asked 
ome  searching  questions  concerning  their  relative 
mportance  and  meaning.  We  reexamined  the 
umptuous  paintings,  tapestries  and  drawings  of 
he  18th  century,  where  we  found  that  not  all  was 
rivolity  and  that  the  voice  of  that  too  lightly 
ismissed  era  has  still  something  of  value  to  say 
a  our  own  troubled  times.  We  contrived  to  ap- 
proach with  fresh  understanding  some  of  the  more 
r  less  contemporary  paintings  which  the  Nazis 
tad  ignorantly  labelled  "degenerate"  but  which 
auch  of  the  non-German  world  has  long  accepted 
I  the  valid  expression  of  our  age.  And  finally  we 
lave  had  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  study 
he  work  and  mind  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Europeans,  Eembrandt. 

At  each  new  exhibition,  however,  some  favorite 
cork  was  missing  and  we  have  often  been  asked 
vhj,  for  example,  Rembrandt's  "Man  with  the 
xolden  Helmet,"  or  van  Eyck's  "Man  with  a 
Jink"  or  Holbein's  "George  Gisze"  was  not  in- 
cluded. They  were  not  included  because  when 
hese  great  treasures  were  discovered  by  Ameri- 
ian  troops  deep  in  their  salt  mine  refuge  and 
vere  brought  up  to  the  light  of  day,  some  of 
hem  actually  on  7  May  1945,  prophetically  on 
he  day  of  armistice  like  the  spirit  of  civilization 
•esurrected  from  entombment,  our  government; 
!elt  grave  concern  for  their  future  welfare.  It 
vas  known  in  America  that  German  museums 
vere  in  ruins  and  disturbing  rumors  reached 
Washington  that  even  the  Wiesbaden  Collecting 
Point,  to  which  the  paintings  had  been  trans- 
ferred, did  not  offer  ideal  storage  conditions  for 
;hese  often  fragile  embodiments  of  what  we  hold 
nost  precious  in  our  mutual  cultural  history.  For 
;his  reason  the  hospitality  of  our  most  modern 
md  technically  perfect  museum  building,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  was  offered  to  provide  the 


best  possible  conditions  of  safety  for  a  portion 
of  these  irreplaceable  treasures,  and  202  paintings 
of  the  Berlin  museum  collections  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

As  Dr.  Newman  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  the  motives  for 
this  transfer  the  President  of  the  United  States 
personally  announced  that  the  move  was  made  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  greatest  possible  security 
for  these  immensely  valuable  works  of  art  until 
such  time  as  the  German  people  might  be  able 
to  make  proper  provisions  for  them.  In  the  mean- 
time a  vast  number  of  Americans,  most  of  whom 
would  perhaps  never  have  the  opportunity  to  view 
them  in  Germany,  have  had  the  privilege  and 
joy  of  seeing  these  masterworks  and  have  gladly 
contributed  their  admission  fees  for  the  welfare 
of  your  children. 

Now  slightly  over  half  of  these  great  paintings 
have  returned  to  Wiesbaden  and  this  exhibition 
is  presented  as  proof  of  our  pledge  to  return  them. 
The  other  97,  less  fragile  than  these,  are  making 
a  wider  tour  in  America  to  make  it  possible  for 
several  hundred  thousand  more  people  in  the 
Middle  and  Far  West  of  the  United  States  to 
have  their  chance  to  enrich  their  understanding 
of  Europe  through  the  privilege  of  seeing  at  least 
this  part  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  collections. 
They  will  return  to  Wiesbaden  in  the  late  spring 
to  join  the  paintings  here  exhibited. 

However  long  it  may  take  to  eliminate  all  the 
barbarities  of  war,  and  war  itself,  we  would  like 
to  think  that  on  this  point  at  least  we  may  have 
helped  to  establish  the  inviolability  of  works  of 
art  as  pawns  in  the  differences  which  have  beset 
us.  Art  is  a  common  language,  a  bridge  we  may 
freely  cross  and  recross  in  our  effort  to  find  mu- 
tual respect  and  understanding.  Therefore, 
while  quality  may  be  the  only  obvious  link  between 
these  paintings,  their  true  and  deepest  importance 
to  us  now  lies  in  the  reason  for  their  being  here 
together  in  Wiesbaden,  as  the  hopeful  symbol  of 
a  pledge  made  good,  of  a  new  and  better  era  in 
human  relations. 
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Free  University  of  Berlin1 

BY  HOWARD  W.  JOHNSTON 
Chief,  Higher  Education,  Education  and  Cultural  Relations  Branch,  OMG  Berlin  Sector 


The  Free  University  of  Berlin  (Freie  Univer- 
sitaet  Berlin)  stands  today  as  a  symbol  in  the 
struggle  for  academic  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
As  its  2,200  students  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Dahlem  in  the  U.S.  Sector  of  Berlin  to  their 
classes,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  realize  that  eight 
months  ago  the  Free  University  was  no  more  than 
a  hope  in  the  minds  of  some  forward-looking 
Berliners. 

The  Free  University  has  come  to  be  known  as  a 
fighting  university,  for  its  professors  and  students 
are  aware,  from  personal  experience,  of  the  dan- 
gers of  totalitarianism.  However,  it  is  primarily 
a  growing  educational  institution,  utilizing  what 
would  have  been  half -idle  buildings,  students  and 
professors.  It  conserves  the  traditional  values  of 
European  universities  and  at  the  same  time  serves 
as  an  instrument  for  realizing  university  reforms. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versity cannot  be  separated  from  the  story  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  rebuild  the  old  University  of  Ber- 
lin into  a  communist  school.  Berlin  University 
on  Unter  den  Linden — prior  to  1933  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  universities — had  a  very  special 
meaning  for  hundreds  of  Americans  who  studied 
in  its  famous  halls. 

From  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1809  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  it  had  a  de- 
cided influence  on  Germany  and  the  world. 
Hegel,  Mommsen,  Hartmann  and  Meinecke  were 
among  its  renowned  teachers.  In  size  it  was  im- 
pressive with  11,000  students  and  120  scientific 
institutes. 

In  1933,  its  friends  were  grieved  to  see  the  Nazi 
hand  fall  on  this  center  of  academic  freedom. 
With  the  coming  of  peace  in  1945  these  friends 
hoped  that  once  again  a  great  university  could  be 
rebuilt  on  Nazi  ruins. 

Berlin  fell  to  Soviet  forces  in  April  1945.  Dur- 
ing the  three  succeeding  months  before  the  French, 


1  Reprinted  from  Information  Bulletin  of  U.S.  Military 
Government  in  Germany,  Mar.  8,  1949. 
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British  and  American  occupation  forces  entered 
the  city,  Berlin  institutions,  including  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, were  being  organized  according  to  eastern 
ideas.  The  education  officers  of  the  three  western 
sector  occupation  authorities  were,  therefore,  im- 
mediately confronted  with  a  Soviet  proposal  to 
reopen  Berlin  University  under  the  direct  control 
of  an  occupation  power.  The  Soviet  area  of  re- 
sponsibility in  Berlin  included  Stadt  Mitte  (Mid- 
dle borough)  with  its  Unter  den  Linden  university 
buildings. 

The  American  educational  representative  made 
a  counterproposal  in  the  Allied  Kommandatura  of 
Berlin  to  the  effect  that  the  university  be  placed 
under  the  Berlin  city  government  where  it  had  al- 
ways been  so  that  each  occupation  power  would 
have  equal  responsibility  for  the  university's  de- 
velopment. The  Soviet  representative  argued 
that  the  university  had  served  a  wider  area  than 
the  city  of  Berlin  and  therefore  should  not  be  con- 
trolled merely  by  the  city  government,  and  that 
Berlin  University  had  been  a  hotbed  of  Nazism 
and  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  German  governing 
unit.  The  French  and  British  backed  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  for  quadripartite  control. 

Because  the  Soviets  vetoed  the  measure,  the  mat- 
ter went  to  the  deputy  commandants  and  then  to 
the  commandants  without  agreement.  Finally,  in 
October  1945  the  problem  reached  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authority,  the  highest  Military  Government 
level  in  Germany,  where  the  Russians  used  the 
same  arguments  and  again  vetoed  the  attempt  of 
the  three  western  powers  to  place  Berlin  Univer- 
sity under  quadripartite  control. 

Russian-controlled  newspapers  announced  that 
Berlin  University  would  open  in  November  1945 
under  Russian  control.  The  opening  date  was 
postponed  twice  but  finally  in  January  1946  the 
university  resumed  classes. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  professors  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Eduard  Spranger  appealed  to 
the  British  and  the  U.S.  Military  Governments  to 
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pen  a  university  in  one  of  the  west  sectors, 
[either  Military  Government  could  at  that  time 
omply,  however,  because  to  have  helped  the  pro- 
essors  would  have  constituted  a  serious  unilateral 
ction  which  might  have  disrupted  Allied  relations 
t  a  time  when  the  West  was  bending  every  effort 
o  make  f  ourpower  relations  work. 

As  1946  drew  to  a  close  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  fitting  the  university  into 

definite  plan.  Extra  food  and  coal  were  allot- 
ed  to  professors  and  special  favors  granted  to 
tudents.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  workers 
fere  favored  over  those  of  professional  men  and 
capitalists".  A  strongly  communist  preparatory 
chool  was  established  to  provide  the  university 
rith  party-liners.  A  separate  teachers  faculty 
ras  formed  and  this  was  being  filled  with  com- 
lunist  instructors.  Communist  professors  were 
rought  in  to  fill  key  positions  on  the  legal,  eco- 
omics  and  philosophical  faculties.  By  making 
ome  of  these  courses  compulsory,  by  requiring 
pecial  examinations  and  by  making  sure  that 
mple  brochures  for  instruction  were  printed,  the 
tew  school  soon  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Com- 
lunist  Party  line. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  majority  of  students  tried 
o  go  quietly  ahead  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing 
ras  happening.  However  when  six  student  op- 
losition  leaders  were  kidnaped  in  the  spring  of 
947  student  opposition  became  more  vocal. 

A  student  paper  printed  by  opposition  students 
ame  to  life.  This  monthly  magazine,  Collo- 
•uium,  presented  many  thoughtful  articles  on  the 
aeaning  of  academic  freedom  and  on  the  problems 
►f  university  reconstruction.  As  the  party  line 
[rew  sharper  and  opposition  became  more  articu- 
ate,  Colloquium  become  more  and  more  the 
pokesman  of  student  opposition  throughout  the 
Soviet  Zone.  In  April  1948  three  of  the  editors  of 
lolloquium  were  expelled  as  students  from  Berlin 
Jniversity  because  of  articles  they  had  written, 
["heir  articles  constituted  a  sharp  attack  on  Soviet 
iccupation  methods  of  dealing  with  East  Zone 
iniversities. 

The  question  raised  by  the  sudden  expulsion 
vas  not  so  much  whether  the  articles  deserved  dis- 
dplinary  action  but  whether  or  not  the  students 
should  have  been  dismissed  by  the  occupation 
jower  without  reference  to  the  regularly  consti- 
uted  system  for  student  discipline.  Two  large 
itudent  demonstrations  against  the  Soviet  action 


helped  to  focus  public  attention  on  conditions  at 
Berlin  University. 

On  May  10  the  city  assembly,  meeting  in  the 
Soviet  Sector,  voted  83-17  to  try  again  to  place 
the  school  on  Unter  den  Linden  under  the 
Magistrat  and,  should  this  fail,  to  establish  a  Free 
University  in  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin.  The 
Russian  SED  party  and  Soviet  authorities  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  proposal,  and  of  course, 
refused  to  share  control  of  their  school  which  then 
enrolled  6,000  students. 

Berliners  who  wished  to  make  a  firm  stand  for 
academic  freedom  were  therefore  faced  with  the 
problem  of  developing  a  new  university.  Several 
suitable  buildings  were  available  in  the  American 
Sector,  and  teaching  equipment  and  books  were 
known  to  exist  in  scattered  places  throughout  the 
western  sectors.  Moreover,  scores  of  professors 
and  thousands  of  students  already  lived  in  the 
American  Sector.  However,  the  Germans  were 
promised  nothing,  therefore,  except  temporary  as- 
sistance and  whatever  help  might  be  possible 
through  regular  MG  channels. 

Several  committees  had  suddenly  mushroomed, 
each  committee  wishing  to  do  something  about 
the  new  university.  A  meeting  of  all  interested 
persons  was  held  June  19  and  a  German  prepara- 
tory committee  of  12  was  formed.  Prof.  Ernst 
Reuter,  later  elected  mayor  of  Berlin,  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  evolved  a  work- 
able plan.  Dozens  of  buildings  had  to  be  in- 
spected, prospective  professors  had  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  numerous  problems  had  to  be  studied 
with  great  care. 

On  July  23  the  committee  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  the  meaning  of  Berlin's  struggle  for  aca- 
demic freedom  and  asking  the  world  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  free  university.  On  July  24  a 
newly  organized  Secretariat  moved  into  an  empty 
building  in  Dahlem.  Dozens  of  willing  students 
hustled  in  and  out  and  within  a  few  hours  chairs 
and  tables  began  to  appear.  That  same  day  two 
telephones  were  installed.  A  tremendous  cooper- 
ative effort  was  begun. 

Problems  facing  the  secretariat  were  compli- 
cated by  the  Soviet  blockade  and  by  currency  re- 
form. Securing  equipment  from  the  West,  which 
had  looked  easy  in  June,  appeared  insurmountable 
after  currency  reform.  Even  the  problem  of  con- 
tacting professors  in  the  West  proved  difficult 
because  the  airlines  over  the  Soviet  blockade  had 
to  be  reserved  for  food,  coal  and  economic  neces- 
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sities.  Money  was  scarce  and  as  students  brought 
in  books  and  furniture  it  was  still  not  clear  how 
much  money  would  be  available.  Dr.  von  Berg- 
mann  and  his  student  assistants  in  the  secretariat 
volunteered  their  time. 

It  was  not  until  August  that  the  preparatory 
committee  learned  that  2,000,000  Deutsche  marks 
($600,000),  from  a  fund  which  had  accrued  from 
the  sale  of  U.S.-issued  German  publications,  would 
be  available.  Two  million  Deutsche  marks  was  a 
lot  of  money,  but  only  a  small  sum  for  starting  a 
university.  Development  of  a  natural  science 
faculty  with  its  expensive  laboratories  had  to  be 
postponed,  and  effort  had  to  be  exerted  to  make 
each  mark  go  as  far  as  possible. 

By  September  students  were  busy  furnishing 
the  building  across  the  street  from  the  secretar- 
iat's office  and  repairing  a  wing  of  a  large  museum 
three  blocks  away. 

Special  committees  carefully  drafted  proposed 
statutes  for  the  university.  On  Nov.  10  the  stat- 
utes giving  the  new  university  a  legal  basis  were 
approved  by  the  city  government,  which  was  no 
longer  subject  to  Soviet  vetoes. 

During  October  and  November,  more  than  5,000 
prospective  students  procured  application  blanks 
at  the  Secretariat.  Because  the  standards  were 
high  and  because  the  new  university  was  in  no 
position  to  offer  every  field  of  study,  only  3,500 
applications  were  returned.  The  faculty  commit- 
tee who  interviewed  and  screened  these  3,500  stu- 
dents found  great  difficulty  in  selecting  only  2,200 
because  the  caliber  of  the  applicants  was  excellent. 
Selection  was  based  chiefly  on  the  student's  aca- 
demic record  and  on  his  promise  of  success. 

According  to  a  definite  system,  extra  points 
were  given  for  resistance  to  Nazism.  As  a  result, 
less  than  eight  percent  of  the  Free  University  stu- 
dents were  officers  in  the  army  or  held  offices 
in  Hitler  organizations.  This  percentage  is  per- 
haps the  lowest  for  any  university  in  Germany. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  students  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  laborers,  as  compared  with  three  per- 
cent for  German  universities  before  the  war. 
Twenty-five  percent  are  young  women,  a  figure 
which  is  high  for  any  German  university,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  no  women 
attended  German  universities  prior  to  World 
War  I. 

At  present  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  more  than 
6,000  prospective  students.    Of  those  men  and 
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women  now  studying  at  the  university,  30  percent 
are  from  the  Soviet  Zone,  20  percent  transferred 
from  the  Berlin  University  and  five  percent  from 
the  west  zones.  From  outside  Germany  are  30 
students  of  17  different  countries. 

During  November,  classes  were  organized  under 
three  faculties:  philosophy,  law-economics  and! 
medicine.  By  December,  the  organizational  work 
was  well  in  hand  and  students  were  thronging  the 
university  halls.  A  formal  opening  was  planned 
for  Dec.  4. 

This  ceremony,  held  at  Titania  Palast,  a  large 
theater  in  the  American  Sector,  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  Professor  Keuter  described  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  committee  to  2,000  students, 
parents,  leading  German  civic  leaders  and  Allied 
representatives  present.  Prof.  Friedrich  Mein- 
ecke,  who  had  been  elected  rector,  was  ill ;  never- 
theless he  spoke  through  a  recording.  Prof.  Ed- 
win Kedslob,  pro-rector,  gave  the  main  address. 
Col.  Frank  L.  Howley,  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Sector  of  Berlin,  who  had  given  the  university 
strong  backing  from  the  start,  urged  the  Germans 
to  follow  the  example  of  Diogenes,  who  was  desti- 
tute materially  but  who  asked  Alexander  the 
Great  merely  to  step  aside  and  let  the  sun  shine 
through  when  Alexander  came  to  him  with  offers 
of  aid. 

Mrs.  Louise  Schroeder,  then  acting  mayor,  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Berlin  population.  Thornton 
Wilder,  famous  playwright,  brought  greetings 
from  American  universities.  Representatives 
brought  messages  from  the  students  and  profes- 
sors of  the  universities  of  western  Germany. 

Behind  the  professors,  civic  leaders  and  stu- 
dents who  sat  on  the  stage — it  was  new  to  hav< 
students  share  such  honors — a  huge  university  sea 
had  been  erected— Freie  Universitaet  Berlin,  Veri 
tas,  Justitia,  Libertas  (truth,  justice,  liberty). 

After  the  flourishes  of  opening,  the  steady  task 
of  teaching  and  building  have  gone  on.  One  hun 
dred  and  thirty-four  professors  and  assistant 
have  already  been  selected  for  the  three  f acultie 
and  more  are  added  each  week  as  top-ranking  pro 
f essors  seek  refuge  from  eastern  universities.  Oi 
the  philosophical  faculty  are  teachers  of  philoso 
phy,  history,  languages,  art,  psychology,  litera 
ture  (including  English  and  American),  joui 
nalism,  dramatics,  archaeology  and  musicologj 
The  law-economics  faculty  has  teachers  in  man; 
aspects  of  these  fields  as  well  as  in  political  science 
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rhe  medical  faculty  so  far  offers  work  in  the  clin- 
cal  semesters  of  both  medicine  and  dentistry  and 
s  in  the  process  of  developing  pre-clinical  courses. 

Gaps  and  weaknesses  as  still  exist  in  the  Free 
Jniversity's  offerings  can  be  remedied  in  part  by 
ixchange  relations  with  Berlin's  specialized  col- 
eges — the  Technical  University  (Technische  Uni- 
rersitaet)  and  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
Hochschule  fuer  Politik)  in  the  British  Sector 
md  the  Evangelical  Seminary  (Kirchliche  Hoch- 
chule)  and  Teachers  College  (Paedagogische 
lochschule)  in  the  American  Sector. 

Fifteen  buildings  are  used  by  the  university, 
some  of  the  hospitals  used  by  the  medical  faculty 
ire  located  in  the  British  and  French  Sectors. 
Phe  university  is  centered,  however,  around  the 
>uildings  in  Dahlem  which  offers  an  excellent  site 
x>r  study  and  for  campus  activities. 

Approximately  400,000  books  are  available  to 
he  university.  This  aid  includes  the  nearby 
)MGUS  Reference  Library  with  more  than  110,- 
100  volumes,  a  sociological  library  of  5,000  and  an 
nternational  law  library  of  40,000  books. 

The  Free  University  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
2,  members — Berlin's  mayor,  the  city  finance  min- 
ster, the  city  education  minister  and  three  others 
xom  the  City  Assembly,  the  rector,  a  representa- 


tive of  the  professors  and  another  of  the  students. 
The  three  remaining  places  are  filled  by  outstand- 
ing laymen — this  year  a  judge,  a  labor  leader  and 
a  Nobel  Prize-winning  chemist.  For  internal 
affairs  there  is  a  senate  on  which  two  students  sit 
for  all  matters  except  those  pertaining  to  pro- 
fessors. 

One  student  said  that  it  is  wonderful  to  be  able 
to  discuss  problems  freely  without  the  feeling  that 
the  student  sitting  nearby  is  a  spy.  The  emphasis 
at  the  Free  University  is  definitely  on  studies,  but 
there  is  also  a  sense  of  community  responsibility 
that  has  been  lacking  in  German  universities. 

The  Free  University  faces  a  serious  problem  of 
financial  support;  DM  1,800,000  ($540,000)  will 
be  needed  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
City  Government  stands  ready  to  help,  but  is  itself 
faced  with  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  block- 
aded city. 

The  Free  University  is  providing  a  democratic 
experience  for  the  hundreds  of  Germans  taking 
part  in  its  development  and  is  fulfilling  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  community  to  talented  young 
people  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
war.  The  Free  University  is  an  example  of  coop- 
erative democratic  activity. 


/iews  of  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  on  German  Basic  Law 
fransmitted  to  Military  Governors 


[Released  to  the  press  April  22] 

On  April  8  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the 
Jnited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
ransmitted  their  views  on  the  German  Basic  Law 
o  the  United  States,  British,  and  French  Military 
jovernors  for  the  latter's  guidance.  It  was  left 
o  the  Military  Governors  to  determine  the  time 
hey  considered  it  appropriate  to  communicate 
hese  views  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn, 
rhe  Foreign  Secretaries'  views,  cited  below,  were 
ransmitted  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  at  Bonn 
>n  the  afternoon  of  April  22. 

(a)  The  Foreign  Ministers  are  not  able  to  agree  at  this 
ime  that  Berlin  should  be  included  as  a  Land  in  the 
nitial  organization  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

(6)  In  the  financial  field  any  provisions  put  forward 
•y  the  Parliamentary  Council  in  the  direction  of  securing 
Inancial  independence  and  adequate  strength  for  both 
he  Laender  and  Federal  Governments  in  operating  in 
heir  respective  fields  will  receive  sympathetic  considera- 
ion. 
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(c)  On  the  question  of  Article  36  (Article  95  (c) )  they 
will  also  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any  formula 
which 

(i)  eliminates  from  the  federal  powers  those  matters 
definitely  excluded  by  the  London  agreement. 

(ii)  assures  to  the  Laender  sufficient  powers  to  en- 
able them  to  be  independent  and  vigorous  governmental 
bodies. 

(iii)  assures  to  the  Federal  Government  sufficient 
powers  in  the  important  fields  of  government  to  enable 
them  to  deal  effectively  with  those  fields  in  which  the 
interests  of  more  than  one  Land  are  substantially  and 
necessarily  involved. 

(d)  Finally,  the  Foreign  Ministers  request  that  the 
Military  Governors  indicate  to  the  Parliamentary  Coun- 
cil, at  an  appropriate  time,  that  they  are  ready  to  con- 
template a  suggestion  for  a  right  of  the  Federal  State  to 
supplement,  from  its  own  revenues,  appropriations  made 
by  the  Laender  from  revenues  from  their  own  taxes 
levied  and  collected  by  them,  by  grants  for  education, 
health  and  welfare  purposes,  subject  in  each  case  to 
specific  approval  of  the  Bundesrat. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
U.S.  Answers  Soviet  Charges  Against  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN* 


The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  have 
heard  charges  by  the  delegation  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  a  step  toward 
undermining  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  particularly  the  "United 
States,  have  engineered  the  treaty  for  imperialistic 
purposes  and  with  aggressive  designs.2  There  is 
and  can  be  no  rational  basis  for  such  assertions. 
Yet  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  my  delegation  that 
such  charges  are  made.  Almost  every  construc- 
tive step  that  the  United  States  has  taken  of  late 
to  assist  free  nations  to  restore  their  economies, 
regain  political  stability,  or  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence when  that  is  threatened,  is  slandered  and 
distorted  by  a  certain  kind  of  propaganda.  Such 
propaganda  usually  attacks,  with  now  familiar 
phrases,  any  particular  international  program 
with  which  the  United  States  is  associated  as  some 
wicked  monstrosity  laden  with  dangers  to  peace. 
It  demands  that  the  sole  test  of  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions of  governments  and  peoples  be  that  of 
unqualified,  unquestioning  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  thus  seeks  the 
adoption  by  international  bodies  of  the  approach 
and  system  of  definitions  employed  internally  by 
the  political  authorities  in  the  Soviet  system. 

Such  propaganda  itself  is  dangerous.  It  at- 
tempts on  the  one  hand  to  confuse  the  minds  and 
conscience  of  people  in  free  societies  in  the  face 
of  present-day  realities.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
plants  distrust  and  hostility  toward  the  outside 
world  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  information 
comes  to  them  filtered  through  a  tightly  controlled 
censorship.  The  result  is  far  from  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  was  published  over  three 
weeks  ago,  and  its  substance  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  and  is  soon 
to  be  discussed  by  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the 
several  countries  which  have  signed  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  represents  a  voluntary  association  of 
freedom  and  peace-loving  countries  to  assure 
peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and 
so  to  contribute  to  the  foundations  of  peace  in  the 
world  generally.  There  is  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only   which  the  treaty   is   against — it  is 

*Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York,  N.Y.  on  Apr.  14,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date. 

"For  text  of  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949,  p. 
339 ;  also  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  3464. 
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against  aggression  or  the  threat  of  aggression, 
however  these  may  manifest  themselves.  But  its 
positive  emphasis  is  on  peace  and  on  the  means 
of  best  assuring  peace.  It  is  not  an  aggressive 
instrument  and  cannot  be  used  as  such  because  it 
is  rooted  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Its  framers  have  kept 
actively  in  mind,  throughout  the  negotiating  pe- 
riod, the  great  measure  of  strength  and  support 
which  this  defense  arrangement  should  bring  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  paramount  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  treaty  fits  squarely  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter  and  is  designed  to  coordinate 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  specifically 
recognized  in  article  51  of  the  Charter.  The 
United  States  has,  as  is  well  known,  already  en- 
tered into  a  similar  collective  defense  arrangment 
with  the  other  American  republics  as  part  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Inter-American  system  to 
bring  it  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  treaty  has  come  into  existence  because  there 
is  a  real  need  for  it  in  the  world  today.     It  is  a 
formal  acknowledgement  of  the  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated fact  that  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
North  Atlantic  have  a  natural  community  of  in- 
terest and  of  democratic  ideals.     The  European 
part  of  this  community  is  now  engaged  in  a  great 
cooperative  effort  to  attain  economic  recovery  and 
the  blessings  of  political  and  social  stability  which 
depend  so  much  on  economic  well-being.     In  that 
effort  the  United  States  is  assisting  on  a  very  large 
scale  because  it  knows  that  a  sound  and  healthy 
Europe  is  a  great  force  for  peace,  a  vital  element  in 
a  strong  United  Nations,  and  a  friendly  partnei 
with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts  for  increased 
security  for  all.    But  Western  European  recovery 
is  being  retarded  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  f  eai 
stemming  from  the  increased  pressures  and  threats 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  plans  or  fancies  oi 
international  Communism.    Already  certain  coun 
tries  have  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  sucl 
pressures  and  have  become  submerged.     It  is  vita 
to  peace  that  this  process  should  not  be  continued 
The  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic   area  hav< 
learned  the  lesson  that  they  must  stand  togethei 
and  make  it  plain  in  advance  that  they  will  do  so 
since  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  and  inde 
pendence  of  any  one  of  them  is  incontestably  a  mat 
ter  of  vital  concern  to  all.    The  treaty  is  intended 
to  remove  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  hinder 
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economic  recovery  in  Europe  and  to  reestablish  a 
needed  equilibrium  under  which  East  and  West  can 
cooperate  in  the  United  Nations  and  outside  it,  in 
mutual  respect  and  forbearance.  The  American 
people  and  their  Government  consider  these  aims 
io  be  wholly  consistent  with  our  commitments  to 
render  steadfast  support  to  the  United  Nations, 
rhey  also  consider  them  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
ihe  security  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  treaty  stems  directly  from  the 
tvill  of  the  people,  as  stated  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  On  June  11,  1948,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  overwhelming  vote, 
resolved  that  the  United  States  pursue  three  prin- 
cipal objectives  within  the  United  Nations : s 

1.  Progressive  development  of  regional  and 
sther  collective  arrangements  for  individual  and 
jollective  self-defense ; 

2.  association  of  the  United  States  with  such 
irrangements  based  on  self-help  and  mutual  aid ; 
md 

3.  promoting  peace  by  our  determination  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
ief  ense  in  the  event  of  armed  attack. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  inau- 
gural address  declared  that  the  unfaltering  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  four-point  program.4 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  treaty  fully  expresses  the 
common  determination  of  its  participants  to  sup- 
port the  Charter,  to  prevent  aggression,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  In  concluding  this  defense  ar- 
rangement, the  parties  are  not  absolved  from  one 
iota  of  their  responsibilities  Or  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

That  fact  alone  should  remove  the  fears  which 
Mr.  Gromyko  has  expressed  here.  His  fears  should 
be  allayed  further  by  a  dispassionate  reading  of 
the  treaty  itself.  The  charges  made  here  by  him 
are  the  same  as  those  made  by  his  government  be- 
fore a  text  of  this  treaty  was  even  in  existence. 
The  prejudgment  is  not  justified  by  the  treaty 
itself. 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  affirms  as  obligation  to 
which  those  parties  already  members  of  the  United 
Nations   are  already  committed;   namely, 

.  .  .  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which  they 
may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  en- 
dangered, and  to  refrain  in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  7  is  equally  categorical  on  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  "rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of 
the  Parties  which  are  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 


The  paramount  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  in  enforcement  action  is 
clearly  recognized.  At  the  same  time,  the  treaty 
is  based  on  the  inherent  right,  recognized  in  article 
51  of  the  Charter,  of  collective  self-defense  against 
armed  attack  pending  the  time  when  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.  Measures 
to  be  taken  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  must  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  Security  Council  and 
cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  that  organ  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

In  articles  2  and  3  the  parties  pledge  themselves 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  free  institutions ; 
to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  principles 
on  which  free  institutions  are  founded ;  to  promote 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being ;  and  to  de- 
velop economic  cooperation  among  themselves 
They  also  agree  to  a  program  of  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
treaty. 

Article  4  provides  for  joint  consultation  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  any  participant,  "the  terri- 
torial integrity,  political  independence  or  security 
of  any  of  the  Parties  is  threatened." 

Article  5  establishes  the  principle  that  an  armed 
attack  against  one  or  more  of  the  parties  in  Eu- 
rope or  North  America  will  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all.  This  would  bring  into  play 
measures  of  collective  self-defense  under  article  51 
of  the  Charter,  each  party  to  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
in  any  given  instance.  Any  such  measures  would 
be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
and  must  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  principal  ob- 
jective underlying  article  51  was  to  express  the 
right  of  states  individually  or  collectively  to  take 
measures  to  meet  an  armed  attack  until  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

The  prominent  characteristic  of  article  51  is  the 
expression  in  it  of  a  cause  for  action  which  is  recog- 
nized the  world  over,  and  which  commanded  agree- 
ment at  San  Francisco,  namely:  "The  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense." 
Great  progress  had  already  been  made  immediately 
before  the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  implemen- 
tation of  that  inherent  right.  The  states  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  had,  by  treaties,  developed 
a  system  of  their  own  in  the  hemisphere  for  the 
operation  of  measures  of  self-defense.  The 
Chapultepec  conference  had  finished  its  work  only 
two  months  before  the  meeting  at  San  Francisco. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
4  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  123. 
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There  it  had  crystallized  the  basic  principles  of 
this  system  of  hemispheric  self-defense  in  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec.  At  San  Francisco,  therefore, 
where  the  adoption  of  this  act  by  the  American 
republics  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
question  arose  how  the  legitimate  operation  of 
such  a  regional  system  was  to  be  fitted  into  a  gen- 
eral global  system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  states  supported 
the  primacy  of  the  universal  system  which  the 
Charter  sought  to  establish.  The  interest  of  the 
United  Nations,  then  being  formed,  to  avoid  an 
isolationism  of  a  regional  nature  which  might  con- 
flict with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  great 
voluntary  association,  were  taken  care  of  through 
other  provisions  than  those  of  article  51.  How- 
ever, this  was  done  without  impairing,  in  the  least 
degree,  the  right  of  regional  associations  to  act  in 
self-defense  by  the  categorical  language  of  article 
51.  This  language  is — "Nothing  in  the  present 
Charter  shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. .  .  ."  This  comprehends  anything  in  the 
Charter  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  this  special 
right  of  self-defense.  Articles  52  and  53  deal  with 
enforcement  action  and  not  action  for  self-defense. 
The  former  requires  authorization  from  the 
Security  Council;  the  latter  does  not. 

Therefore,  this  is  not  a  new  issue.  Mr.  Gromyko 
presents  an  old  issue  that  was  settled  by  the  con- 
summation of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
with  article  51  in  it. 

Additional  articles  define  the  area  directly 
covered  by  the  defense  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
provide  for  effective  bodies  to  coordinate  imple- 
mentation, establish  norms  for  the  adherence  of 
other  states,  and  provide  for  the  ratification  and 
duration  of  the  treaty.  The  treaty  may,  if  any  of 
the  parties  so  request,  be  reviewed  after  ten  years 
in  the  light  of  the  factors  then  affecting  peace  and 
security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  of  the 
further  development  of  United  Nations  agencies 
and  programs. 

As  the  depository,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  expects  to  register  the  treaty  with  the 
United  Nations,  in  accordance  with  article  102  of 
the  Charter,  when  ratifications  necessary  to  bring 
the  treaty  into  force  have  been  obtained. 

I  have  outlined  the  contents  of  the  treaty  in 
order  to  make  plain  the  entire  consistency  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  on  every 
point.    It  should  not  be  thought  that  because  the 


6  Bulletin  of  Apr.  3,  1949,  p.  403 ;  also  printed  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  3480. 

8  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  May  9,  1948,  p.  600. 
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treaty  applies  to  the  North  Atlantic  area  its  ad- 
herents are,  or,  could  be,  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
or  independence  of  free  countries  in  other  areas. 
The  United  States  has  repeatedly  made  plain  in 
thought  and  deed  its  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  such  countries 
as  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  Other  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  have  also  indicated  in  vari- 
ous ways  their  similar  interest  and  concern.  To 
the  extent  that  this  new  treaty  can  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  can  also  contribute  to  a  greater 
measure  of  security  in  other  areas  as  well.  The 
United  States  is  also  determined  to  continue  to 
work  through  the  United  Nations  by  all  available 
and — appropriate  means  to  achieve  the  same  basic 
objective. 

Mr.  Gromyko  has  complained  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  isolated  from  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  who  is  responsible  for  that  isolation. 

Take,  for  example,  economic  relations. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  July  1947  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  program  to  rebuild  Europe's 
shattered  economy  and  to  give  a  better  standard 
of  living  to  Europe's  millions.  But  the  Soviet 
Government  refused  to  take  part  in  this  joint 
effort.  Indeed,  Andrei  Zdhanov  told  the  initial 
Cominf orm  conference  that  the  Soviet  Union  "will 
make  every  effort  in  order  that  this  plan  [the  Mar- 
shall Plan]  be  doomed  to  failure." 

Take,  for  example,  cultural  relations. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  cause  of 
peace  can  be  served  by  creating  better  under- 
standing among  peoples.  Toward  this  end  the 
United  States  has  sought  repeatedly  but  unsuc- 
cessfully to  establish  with  the  U.S.S.R.  the  ex- 
change of  students,,  professors,  artists,  books,  and 
the  products  of  scientific  investigation.  But  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  since  the  middle  of  1947, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  embarked  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  place  every  type  of  obstacle,  supported  by 
the  threat  of  heavy  punishment,  in  the  way  of 
contacts  between  the  Russian  people  and  the 
people  of  the  non-Soviet  world.5 

Instead  of  seeking  to  lead  the  Russian  people 
into  closer  and  friendlier  relationship  with  the 
peoples  of  other  countries,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  deliberately  sought  to  block  any  free  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  indeed  through  its  controlled 
press,  has  systematically  and  deliberately  sought 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people  against 
examining  the  ideas  of  other  countries. 

Take,  for  example,  political  relations. 

Mr.  Gromyko  complains  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  excluded  from  the  Brussels  pact6  and  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But  how  did  the 
Soviet  Government  respond  to  earlier  efforts  for 
closer  political  relationship?  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  in  1946  offered  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
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mutual  guarantee  pact  against  any  future  German 
or  Japanese  aggression  to  remain  in  force  for  25 
or  even  40  years.  But  instead  of  accepting,  the 
Soviet  Government  rejected  that  offer. 

We  have  heard  the  Western  Union  characterized 
as  another  means  of  isolating  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  ask  you  to  recall  what  event  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Western  Union  ?  Was  it  not  the  Com- 
munist seizure  of  Czechoslovakia?  Coming  as  it 
did  upon  the  heels  of  a  series  of  acts  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  did  not  the  capture  of  this  state 
by  the  instruments  of  international  Communism 
give  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  good  reason  to 
fear  for  their  safety,  and  to  join  together  in 
measures  for  their  own  defense?  The  Brussels 
treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  continu- 
ations of  the  efforts  of  peace-loving  nations  to  find 
ways  of  assuring  themselves  that  aggressive  totali- 
tarianism will  be  deterred  from  further  adven- 
tures, and  to  give  expression  to  the  ideals  of  liberty 
and  democracy  which  Communist  ideology  is  at- 
tempting to  destroy  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  that  these 
efforts  have  been  directed  against  potential  ag- 
gressors and  no  one  else.  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  constant  reiteration  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  statement  that  the  treaty  is  directed  against 
it  ?  Is  it  possible  that  this  could  be  the  expressions 
of  a  guilty  conscience  ? 

Take,  still  another  example:  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
invited  repeatedly  to  join  the  various  specialized 
agencies  of  the  world  to  participate  in  joint  efforts 
to  build  a  better  world.  But  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment preferred  to  isolate  itself  from  most  of  these 
organizations.  Now  that  it  is  withdrawing  from 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Soviet  Union 
belongs  to  only  2  of  the  13  specialized  agencies. 
Just  as  this  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  its 
own  making,  so  is  it  true  that  it  can  be  ended 
whenever  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  join  whole- 
heartedly the  peaceful  family  of  nations. 

The  lack  of  certainty  that  the  Security  Council 
will  be  able  to  function  with  full  effectiveness, 
which  has  been  high  lighted  by  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  the  veto,  is  one  of  the  reasons  which 
have  made  it  necessary  for  members  to  find  other 
means  within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  to 
insure  their  own  security  and  safeguard  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Washing- 
ton on  April  4  of  this  year,  is  designed  to  serve 
as  one  of  such  means.  This  treaty  gives  concrete 
expression  within  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  an 
obligation  which  is  implicit  in  the  Charter.     The 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  designed  to  support  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  strengthen  the  organization. 

May  I  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  item  of  the 
agenda  which  is  now  before  us.  The  injection  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
into  this  discussion  gives  a  strong  reason  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  I  gave  yesterday  for  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  four-power  resolution 
aimed  at  cooperation  in  efforts  at  security  and 
peace. 

These,  then,  are  our  intentions  and  purposes  in 
joining  with  11  other  governments  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  We  believe 
that  it  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  help 
to  create  conditions  under  which  that  organization 
can  better  and  more  surely  discharge  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities. In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  cite 
a  passage  from  Secretary  Acheson's  recent  radio 
address  to  the  American  people  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Atlantic  pact.7  Secretary  Acheson  stated 
what  every  true  American  will  echo  fervently  and 
with  conviction: 

".  .  .  This  country  is  not  planning  war 
against  anyone.  It  is  not  seeking  war.  It  abhors 
war.  It  does  not  hold  war  to  be  inevitable.  Its 
policies  are  devised  with  the  specific  aim  of  bridg- 
ing by  peaceful  means  the  tremendous  differences 
which  beset  international  society  at  the  present 
time." 

The  members  of  this  Assembly  can  be  sure  that 
these  sentiments  are  based  on  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  the  American  people,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  continue  its  policy 
of  firm  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  defense 
of  the  cause  of  peace. 

Let  us  increase  the  power  of  the  United  Nations 
by  giving  the  pending  resolution  decisive  success. 
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Suppression  of  Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 


STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN' 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


The  questions  here  raised  concerning  civil  and 
religious  liberties  in  two  former  enemy-controlled 
countries  deserve  our  most  serious  consideration. 

In  January  1942  in  the  first  formal  declaration 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  the  forces  of  tyranny  expressed  their 
common  intention  to  fight  on  to  victory  in  defense 
of  liberty,  independence,  religious  freedom,  and 
human  rights  for  all  peoples. 

In  February  1945  at  Yalta,  the  three  war  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Nations — Stalin,  Churchill,  and 
Roosevelt — gave  a  solemn  pledge  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  countries  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  then 
on  the  threshold  of  liberation  that  freedom  should 
be  restored,  not  to  their  former  rulers  and  not  to  a 
new  set  of  rulers,  but  to  those  peoples  themselves. 
To  them  we  promised  the  right  to  create,  through 
free  elections,  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
choice.  And  under  the  peace  treaties  signed  at 
Paris  in  February  1947,  the  states  formerly  allied 
with  Germany  undertook  as  an  international  ob- 
ligation to  protect  and  safeguard  the  fundamental 
freedoms  and  human  rights  of  their  peoples. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  all 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  also  solemnly 
committed  themselves  to  take  joint  and  separate 
action  in  cooperation  with  the  organization  to 
promote  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion.  In  Paris  last  autumn,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  called  upon  all  peoples 
and  organs  of  society,  by  teaching  and  education 
and  by  progressive  measures,  to  promote  respect 
for  these  rights  and  to  secure  their  effective 
recognition  and  observance.2 

Under  articles  55  and  56  the  field  of  human 
rights  is  brought  plainly  and  expressly  within  the 
scope  of  the  Charter,  and  the  Assembly's  authority 
in  this  field  may  be  exercised  under  articles  10  and 
14.  Article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  regarding  non- 
intervention in  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
was  not  intended  to  preclude,  in  appropriate  cases, 

1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  Apr.  18, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 

2  For  text  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  752. 
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discussion  in  the  Assembly  concerning  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to 
which,  individually  and  collectively,  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  committed  themselves 
in  the  Charter.  Nor  is  the  Assembly  barred  under 
appropriate  circumstances  from  expressing  an 
opinion  or  making  a  recommendation  when  there 
is  a  persistent  and  willful  disregard  for  human 
rights  in  any  particular  country.  Moreover,  in 
determining  the  applicability  of  article  2,  para- 
graph 7,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
fact  that  in  the  case  before  us,  Bulgaria  and  Hun- 
gary have  assumed  in  the  treaties  of  peace 3  spe- 
cial obligations  under  international  law  to  secure 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  all 
persons  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  no  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  can  compel  corrective  action  in 
this  field  in  the  absence  of  a  breach  of  or  a  threat 
to  international  peace  or  of  a  treaty  providing  for 
such  action. 

A  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  to  refrain  from  making  recom- 
mendations which  may  not  only  be  ignored  but 
may,  in  fact,  in  certain  situations  create  greater  in- 
transigence on  the  part  of  those  criticized  and  ag- 
gravate the  position  of  those  most  deserving  of 
our  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  task  of  the 
Assembly  is  to  promote  respect  for  and  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  not  to  make  recommendations  which,  in  fact, 
defeat  the  practical  realization  of  its  objectives. 
Moreover,  the  General  Assembly  obviously  cannot 
itself  act  as  a  court  to  review  all  the  individual 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  alleged  that  human  rights 
and  freedoms  have  been  infringed.  But  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  practical  difficulties  in  promoting 
respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  should 
not  and  cannot  be  exploited  as  an  easy  excuse  for 
not  trying  to  do  anything  in  any  situation. 

It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  concerted 
effort  to  establish  adequate  minimum  standards  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  freedoms  every- 
where in  the  world  as  envisaged  in  the  Charter. 
The  General  Assembly  rightly  took  as  its  first  step 
the  working  out  of  a  general  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  so  that  we  may  have  some  standards 
with  which  to  start.  In  all  our  countries,  includ- 
ing my  own,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  assume  a  self-righteous  attitude. 
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But  if  we  are  serious  in  our  quest  for  peace,  we 
cannot  fail  to  do  our  part  and  make  every  effort  to- 
wards promoting  minimum  standards  of  human 
rights.  For  as  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  said 
at  the  opening  of  this  Third  Session  of  the  Assem- 
bly,4 "Governments  which  systematically  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not  likely  to 
respect  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  other 
peoples    .     .    ." 

There  are  in  this  changing  and  diversified  world 
varying  concepts  of  the  functions  of  the  state  and 
the  status  of  the  individual.  We  generally  agree 
that  within  the  widest  limits  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  relation  to  the  state  should  be  determined 
by  the  respective  states.    But  there  are  limits. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  in  agreement  that,  in  the 
light  of  our  pledges  in  the  Charter,  the  functions 
of  the  state  should  be  of  a  character  to  promote  and 
not  to  destroy  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. Let  us  grant  that  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty 
we  must  accept  the  judgment  of  the  respective 
states  as  to  what  functions  of  the  state  promote 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its  citizens  and  what  is 
the  exact  substantive  content  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms ;  there  is  nevertheless  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  every  civilized  state  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment in  honesty  and  good  faith.  No  state  has  the 
sovereign  right  claimed  by  Hitler's  Third  Beich 
to  declare  war  on  freedom  and  religion.  State 
sovereignty  does  not  mean  state  tyranny.  In 
fields  of  thought  and  religion  where  men  cannot 
agree,  freedom  is  the  only  alternative  to  tyranny. 

Unless  a  state  allows  freedom  for  the  peaceful 
expression  of  ideas,  the  road  toward  peaceful 
change  and  progress  is  blocked.  Unrestrained 
political  power,  no  less  than  unrestrained  economic 
power,  has  a  corroding  effect  upon  those  who  ex- 
ercise it.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  wield- 
ers  of  power  deny  themselves  the  benefit  of  any 
views  not  meekly  submissive  and  subservient  to 
their  will  and  caprice.  Power  which  is  unwilling 
to  combat  error  with  reason  is  not  likely  itself  to 
be  guided  by  reason.  No  state  need  fear  the  errors 
of  dissenting  opinion  and  nonconforming  thought 
where  reason  is  free  to  combat  them.  It  is  uneasy 
privilege,  not  confident  progress,  which  prefers  the 
arbitrament  of  force  to  the  test  of  reason.  Sup- 
pression of  nonconforming  opinion  has  always 
characterized  the  police  state  which  fears  the  free- 
dom of  its  own  citizens.  Tolerance  of  dissent  is 
the  most  certain  sign  of  a  free  state  which  cher- 
ishes and  does  not  fear  the  freedoms  of  its  citizens 
and  uses  force  only  to  protect  and  not  to  suppress 
that  freedom. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  governments  of 
the  ex-enemy  states  undertook  a  solemn  interna- 
tional obligation  to  safeguard  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  their  people.  These  governments 
have  formally  recognized  that  the  observance  of 
the  human  rights  set  forth  in  the  peace  treaties  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  their  own  domestic  concern. 
Three  Allied  Powers  signatories  to  the  treaties 
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were  given  specific  functions  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  these  treaties.  Moreover  the  peace 
treaties  provide  definite  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  concerning  their  interpreta- 
tion and  execution.  Having  in  mind  these  pro- 
cedures, on  April  2  my  government  took  initial 
action  in  this  regard  in  notes  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
formally  charging  them  with  violations  of  the 
human  rights  clauses  of  the  respective  treaties.5 
Other  signatory  states  have  taken  similar  steps. 
The  receipt  of  replies  from  Hungary  rejecting  the 
charges  has  confirmed  the  existence  of  disputes  for 
which  the  appropriate  settlement  procedures  are 
laid  down  in  the  peace  treaties.  Many  delegates 
here,  including  those  who  argued  that  the  General 
Assembly  had  no  authority  to  discuss  the  question 
before  us,  have  referred  to  these  procedures.  I 
hope  that  this  is  an  augury  that  all  the  states  con- 
cerned will  cooperate  in  carrying  out  these  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treaties. 

N  The  issues  involved  in  these  charges  have  come 
recently  into  the  focus  of  world  opinion  as  a  result 
of  the  prosecutions  of  church  leaders  in  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria.  They  are  of  intense  concern  to  the 
entire  international  community  organized  in  the 
United  Nations  and  not  only  to  the  states  parties 
to  the  treaties  of  peace.  It  seems  to  us  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly who  are  deeply  concerned  and  anxious 
about  the  charges  of  suppression  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties  in  these  countries  should  express 
that  concern  and  anxiety.  That  should  help  the 
governments  of  these  countries  to  understand  that 
the  resort  to  the  treaty  procedures  and  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  supported  not,  as  it  has  been 
charged,  by  a  few  powers  for  undisclosed  imperial- 
istic reasons  but  by  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions because  of  principles  which  are  deeply  and 
universally  cherished. 

There  is  no  intention  whatever,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  states  or  to  favor  this  or 
that  political  group.  Concern  over  violations  of 
human  rights  cannot  properly  be  pictured  as  a 
policy  of  intervention,  of  encouragement  to  reac- 
tion, or  of  opposition  to  social  reform.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  our  belief  that  sincere  observance  of 
the  human  rights  and  political  liberties  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  makes  possible  more  genuine  social 
reforms  which  emanate  from  the  people  themselves 
and  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  fear. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  develop  and  examine 
juridically  the  individual  acts  of  the  ex-enemy  gov- 
ernments which  have  given  rise  to  the  charges 
against  them.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
submit  specific  and  detailed  observations  on  such 
acts,  with  supporting  documentation,  in  connection 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1948,  p.  432. 
6  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10, 1949,  p.  450. 
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with  the  proceedings  under  the  treaties  of  peace. 
Here,  however,  it  is  our  intention  to  outline  only 
the  broad  pattern  of  developments  in  these  coun- 
tries. In  each  country  it  is  a  pattern  of  a  minority 
group  seizing  the  instrumentalities  of  government 
through  force  and  intimidation  and  maintaining 
itself  in  power  through  suppression  of  every  one 
of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
which  these  states  have  solemnly  undertaken  to 
observe.  It  is  a  pattern  disclosing  a  clear  design 
to  suppress  first  the  leaders  of  political  groups  and 
parties  and  then  the  leaders  of  religious  groups 
and  organizations,  because  these  leaders  had  re- 
fused to  subordinate  themselves,  or  to  use  their 
influence  to  subordinate  their  followers,  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Cominf  orm. 

In  nearly  all  countries  there  are  different  con- 
cepts as  to  the  exact  and  appropriate  scope  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  But  making  all  due  al- 
lowances for  legitimate  differences  of  opinion,  we 
cannot  see  that  any  substantive  civil  or  religious 
freedom  can  survive  in  these  ex-enemy  countries  if 
the  shabbiest  sort  of  excuse  suffices  to  liquidate 
political  and  religious  leaders  who  refuse  to  accept 
and  support  the  prevailing  totalitarianism. 
These  leaders  have  been  driven  from  office  or 
brought  to  trial  on  the  pretext  that  they  have 
violated  national  laws.  Actually  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  being  persecuted  and  tried 
not  for  the  offenses  with  which  they  have  been 
charged,  but  because  the  governments  had  de- 
cided to  liquidate  them  as  sources  of  independent 
opinion.  We  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
under  the  guise  of  dissolving  Fascist  or  subversive 
organizations  a  state  may  suppress  the  expression 
of  views  that  are  odious  or  even  hostile  to  it.  We 
do  not  question  the  right  of  the  state  to  protect 
itself  from  those  who  endeavor  to  overthrow  the 
state  by  force  and  violence,  but  that  right  does  not 
justify  the  suppression  of  efforts  to  seek  changes 
by  peaceful  means  even  though  those  efforts  are 
displeasing  to  the  ruling  groups.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  tyranny,  however,  ruthless,  which  did  not 
regard  its  own  authority  as  beneficently  exercised 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  its  own  objectives 
as  a  facile  excuse  for  the  suppression  of  freedom? 

Let  us  now  consider,  more  specifically,  the  situa- 
tion obtaining  in  Hungary.  The  second  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary  reads  as 
follows : 

1.  Hungary  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure 
to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  jurisdiction,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication, 
of  religious  worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public 
meeting. 

2.  Hungary  further  undertakes  that  the  laws  in  force 
in  Hungary  shall  not,  either  in  their  content  or  in  their 
application,  discriminate  or  entail  any  discrimination  be- 
tween persons  of  Hungarian  nationality  on  the  ground  of 
their  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  whether  in  reference 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24, 1947,  p.  392. 
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to  their  persons,  property,  business,  professional  or  finan- 
cial interests,  status,  political  or  civil  rights  or  any  other 
matter. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  government  that  freedom 
of  political  opinion,  one  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms guaranteed  under  this  provision,  has  vir- 
tually ceased  to  exist  in  Hungary.  In  the  na- 
tional elections  of  1945  the  Communist  Party  ob- 
tained only  17  percent  of  the  vote.  But  this 
minority  party,  having  arrogated  to  itself  key 
positions  in  the  government,  embarked  upon  a 
campaign  of  force  and  intimidation  on  a  nation- 
wide scale  in  order  to  eliminate  all  actual  and  po- 
tential opposition  and  to  nullify  the  popular 
mandate. 

The  majority  Small  Holders  Party,  which  had 
polled  57  percent  of  the  national  vote  in  1945,  had 
its  parliamentary  majority  greatly  reduced 
through  purges  and  arrests  of  its  leaders;  Com- 
munist-inspired action  against  its  accepted  leaders 
drove  them  from  positions  in  the  government  and 
in  the  party,  to  be  replaced  by  politicians  subservi- 
ent to  Communist  dictates. 

In  new  elections  held  in  August  1947,  the  in- 
ability of  non-Communist  parties  to  campaign 
freely  because  of  Communist  interference  and 
governmental  restrictions,  the  arbitrary  disfran- 
chisement of  many  voters,  and  practices  such  as 
multiple  voting,  made  impossible  a  fair  expres- 
sion of  the  popular  will,  as  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  occasion  to  inform  the  Hungarian 
Government  at  the  time.6  But  not  satisfied  even 
with  the  results  of  these  elections,  the  Communist- 
dominated  Hungarian  Government  proceeded  to 
silence  and  to  destroy  the  non-Communist  parties. 
By  the  forced  dissolution  of  the  Independence 
Party  and  the  Democratic  People's  Party,  whose 
leaders  had  to  flee  the  country,  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  voters  were  deprived  of  their  rep- 
resentation in  Parliament.  The  historic  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  forced  into  a  merger  with 
the  Communists  following  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  those  leaders  who  opposed  the 
merger  and  a  purge  of  party  members  who  voiced 
their  opinions  against  it.  The  forced  extinction, 
earlier  this  year,  of  the  Christian  Women's  Camp, 
whose  leader  had  the  temerity  to  introduce  into 
Parliament  a  motion  requesting  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  state  of 
religious  freedom  in  Hungary,  marked  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  organized  opposition  from  the 
Hungarian  legislature. 

Safeguards  for  an  independent  judiciary  have 
been  critically  impaired.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Act  XXIII  'of  March  19,  1948,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  Hungarian  Government  was  given 
authority  to  transfer  or  retire  any  judge.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  and  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  the  politically  controlled  People's 
Courts,  have  together  reduced  the  judiciary  to 
political  subservience  to  the  regime. 

As  for  freedom  of  expression,  another  right 
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which  Hungary  had  undertaken  to  respect,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  people  are  afraid  to  express  them- 
selves and  a  significant  silence  obtains  throughout 
the  land  except  for  those  vocal  few  who  speak 
for  the  regime. 

Under  the  present  Hungarian  law  the  utterance 
of  an  untrue  or  even  true  statement  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  authorities  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
Eepublic  or  disturbing  to  the  existing  order  is  an 
offense  punishable  by  law. 

Freedom  of  press  and  publication  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  Hungary.  Governmental  authority  is 
used  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  views  dis- 
tasteful to  the  ruling  group,  and  journalists  have 
been  subjected  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for 
independent  reporting. 

Freedom  of  public  meeting  has  been  denied  reg- 
ularly since  the  middle  of  1947  to  all  except  the 
controlling  minority  group  and  its  collaborators. 
Prior  to  that  time  meetings  of  democratic,  non- 
Communist  parties  were  broken  up  by  organized 
mobs  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  police. 

Another  freedom  of  fundamental  importance 
guaranteed  in  the  peace  treaty  is  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship.  Religious  worship,  of  course, 
means  more  than  mere  formal  participation  in 
religious  ritual.  Religious  freedom  is  not  assured 
merely  by  a  constitutional  provision  to  that  effect, 
or  by"  the  fact  that  churches  remain  open.  Re- 
ligion as  a  creative  force  in  a  free  society  requires 
freedom  to  teach  and  voice  views  based  on  re- 
ligious tenets,  freedom  to  associate  with  those  of 
like  belief. 

The  Hungarian  Government,  however,  in  pur- 
suing its  objective  of  bringing  all  aspects  of  Hun- 
garian life  under  a  uniform  totalitarian  system, 
has  sought  by  coercive  measures  to  restrict  the 
legitimate  functions  of  the  churches.  A  system- 
atic campaign  has  been  conducted  to  dissolve 
church  organizations  or  transform  them  into  new 
organizations  under  "acceptable"  leadership.  In 
carrying  out  this  program  the  Government  has 
resorted  to  numerous  repressive  measures,  arbi- 
trary arrests,  trials  of  priests  and  nuns,  inter- 
ference with  religious  processions,  and  restrictions 
on  the  opening  of  religious  chapels. 

By  threats  and  arbitrary  proceedings  against 
church  leaders  and  by  perversion  of  the  judicial 
process,  the  Government  has  attempted  to  force 
the  retirement  or  submission  of  independent 
church  leaders  and  to  bring  about  their  replace- 
ment by  those  willing  to  adopt  a  subservient  atti- 
tude. Those  who  refused,  like  Lutheran  Bishop 
Ordass  and  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

Bishop  Ordass  was  informed  by  Government 
representatives  that  he  would  be  in  danger  unless 
he  resigned.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  desert 
his  flock.  Thereupon  he  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  political  police,  held  for  several  days,  then 
freed.  When  he  still  would  not  resign  he  was  re- 
arrested on  charges  of  embezzlement  and  black- 
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marketeering,  and  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  by 
a  "People's  Court." 

Because  of  his  high  ecclesiastical  office  and  his 
criticism  of  the  policies  of  the  Government,  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  became  the  focal  point  of  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Catholic  Church.  Religious  meet- 
ings at  which  he  was  present  were  disrupted  or 
interfered  with ;  his  associates  and  followers  were 
subjected  to  threats  and  sometimes  to  physical 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  police.  Finally,  the 
decision  was  taken  to  silence  the  Cardinal,  whose 
prestige  among  the  people  and  whose  open  disap- 
proval of  the  repressive  methods  of  the  regime 
marked  him  for  elimination.  After  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  unable  to  induce  or  frighten  him 
into  submission,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  on 
charges  that  were  mere  pretexts  for  the  Govern- 
ment's principal  objectives  of  discrediting  him 
and  of  destroying  his  influence.  This,  in  our 
view,  is  the  true  significance  of  the  action  against 
Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

I  now  turn  to  Bulgaria,  article  2  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Bulgaria  provides : 

Bulgaria  shall  take  all  measures  necessary  to  secure  to 
all  persons  under  Bulgarian  jurisdiction,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  including 
freedom  of  expression,  of  press  and  publication,  of  religious 
worship,  of  political  opinion  and  of  public  meetings. 

The  record  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  also 
reveals  a  complete  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
human  rights  and  freedoms  of  those  whose  think- 
ing does  not  conform  with  the  thinking  of  the  self- 
constituted  ruling  group.  The  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  been 
deliberate,  systematic,  and  continuous.  Copious 
evidence  of  these  violations  appears  in  the  official 
laws  and  regulations  of  that  Government  and  in  the 
record  of  repressive  measures  in  every  field  of  pub- 
lic activity  designed  to  coerce  the  population  into 
undissenting  obedience. 

There  is  no  freedom  for  peaceful  political  dis- 
sent in  Bulgaria,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  independ- 
ent political  opinion  have  been  suppressed.  Even 
under  the  circumstances  of  intimidation  and  fraud 
which  marked  the  last  national  elections,  in  Oc- 
tober 1946,  the  opposition  received  over  one  fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  votes.  However,  since  these 
elections  the  opposition  deputies  have  been  ex- 
pelled and  their  parties  dissolved. 

The  enforced  liquidation  of  the  National  Agrar- 
ian Union,  whose  leader,  Nikola  Petkov,  was  exe- 
cuted, and  of  the  Socialist  Party  whose  leader  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  deprived  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  electorate  of  all  participa- 
tion in  public  affairs.  Petkov  had  an  admirable 
record  of  resistance  to  Fascism  and  Nazi  tyranny. 
In  postwar  Bulgaria,  as  a  legally  elected  member  of 
Parliament,  he  spoke  out  in  defense  of  political  and 
civil  liberties.  As  a  consequence  he  was  deprived 
of  his  immunity,  imprisoned,  and  executed  by  the 
Bulgarian  Government  after  a  trial  to  which  the 
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United  States  Government  felt  compelled  to  refer 
publicly  as  a  travesty  of  justice.  The  real  aim  of 
these  political  trials  was  to  liquidate  all  opposition 
to  the  Communist-dominated  government  and  to 
make  impossible  any  change  by  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic means. 

Arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonment,  deportation 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  forced 
labor  are  now  common  practices  in  Bulgaria.  The 
chief  instrumentality  for  carrying  out  these  depri- 
vations of  human  rights  is  the  "people's  militia," 
which  is  empowered  by  law  to  detain  and  send  to 
so-called  "labor-educational  communities"  or  new 
places  of  residence  persons  alleged  to  be  of  Fascist 
or  antinational  inclinations,  dangerous  to  public 
order  and  state  security,  or  who  disseminate  harm- 
ful or  false  rumors.  Under  this  law,  local  militia 
chiefs  exercise  vaguely  defined  and  extensive  au- 
thority over  individual  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
held  under  inhuman  conditions  in  camps  or  in  en- 
forced banishment  in  designated  localities. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  that  the  individual 
may  be  deprived  of  his  fundamental  rights  through 
a  nonjudicial  procedure  lacking  the  basic  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  action,  for  even  if  so- 
called  judicial  processes  were  employed,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  the  judiciary  has  been  purged 
so  as  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  the  regime. 

There  is  no  freedom  of  expression,  press,  and 
publication  in  the  Bulgarian  police  state.  Persons 
are  subjected  to  fines  and  imprisonment  for  speak- 
ing, writing,  or  printing  what  the  Government 
chooses  to  regard  as  insulting  or  as  "prone  to  cre- 
ate views  dangerous  to  public  order,"  to  quote  the 
press  law.  The  State  Secrets  Law  and  regula- 
tions enacted  thereunder  define  state  secrets  in  a 
way  which  permits  the  application  of  this  concept 
to  any  subject.  The  citizen  therefore  never  knows 
when  his  mentioning  any  subject  can,  if  the  au- 
thorities choose,  be  employed  as  a  club  against  him. 
The  principal  newspapers  of  the  Agrarian  and 
Socialist  Parties  were  suppressed  in  1947.  No 
newspapers  not  conforming  to  the  government 
"line"  can  be  published. 

In  the  matter  of  freedom  of  religion,  a  clear 
attempt  to  intimidate  religious  bodies  recently  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  the  trial  of  a  group  of 
ministers  of  several  Protestant  sects.  After  being 
arrested  and  kept  in  custody  for  many  months, 
these  men  were  brought  into  court  and  tried  on 
fantastic  charges  of  using  their  churches  as  espio- 
nage adjuncts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  charges  of  "espionage, 
treason  and  currency  operations"  involving  United 
States  officials  were,  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  in  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment, unfounded  and  ludicrous.  As  this  note 
indicated,  the  accusation  and  trials  were  an  obvious 
manifestation  of  an  effort  to  intimidate  the  small, 
respected  Protestant  denominations  in  Bulgaria 
and  discredit  their  leaders.  It  happened  that 
these  Protestant  Churches  had  normal  ties  with  re- 
ligious bodies  of  the  same  denomination  outside  of 
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Bulgaria.  Behind  the  persecutions  of  their 
pastors  lies  the  unwillingness  of  the  totalitarian 
regime  to  allow  even  such  ties  to  be  maintained. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  prevails  in  Rumania.  I 
wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  omission  of 
developments  in  Rumania  from  my  discussion  re- 
sults only  from  the  fact  that  our  agenda  item  is 
confined  to  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  not  from  any 
desire  to  draw  a  distinction  between  their  record 
and  that  of  Rumania.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  my 
government  has  taken  steps  to  establish  these 
charges  in  all  three  countries  and  to  obtain 
remedies  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaties. 

The  question  before  us  is — what  would  be  the 
proper  and  practicable  course  of  action  for  the 
Assembly  under  the  circumstances?  We  believe 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  give  its  encour- 
agement and  support  to  action  under  the  treaty 
procedures  for  inquiry  and  determination.  It 
seems  to  us  that  such  a  course  is  preferable  to  any 
other  that  is  available  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  the 
course  that  best  accords  with  the  spirit  of  article  33 
of  the  Charter  which  counsels  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute to  resort  to  means  of  their  own  choice  prior  to 
a  recourse  to  the  United  Nations.  We  hope  there- 
fore that  the  General  Assembly  will  take  official 
note  of  the  charges  made  and  of  the  steps  taken 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  to  insure  that  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are  safeguarded 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  provisions.  The  dis- 
cussion in  the  Assembly  should  impress  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
with  the  importance  of  their  compliance  in  good 
faith  with  their  obligations  to  cooperate  in  the 
settlement  of  these  issues. 

Whatever  action  might  be  taken,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  our  real  purpose  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  It  is  not  to  set  neighbor 
against  neighbor  or  nation  against  nation  but  to 
unite  the  world  on  the  bases  of  principles  which 
recognize  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all  men  and 
all  nations. 

We  are  all  of  a  common  humanity.  We  have 
all,  under  the  Charter,  expressed  our  determina- 
tion to  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person,  to  practice  tolerance  and  to  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors. 
Despite  the  various  ways  of  life  we  may  pursue 
and  despite  the  different  ideas  we  may  cherish,  let 
us  learn  to  tolerate  ways  of  life  we  cannot  ourselves 
practice  and  ideas  we  cannot  ourselves  share.  Let 
us  strive  then  to  find  the  strains  of  common 
humanity  which  can  bind  us  together.  Let  us 
then,  as  members  of  a  common  humanity,  agree  to 
reject  all  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  and  soul 
of  man.  Let  us  approach  these  problems  of  human 
rights  with  the  firm  determination  to  find  com- 
mon standards  upon  which  we  can  build  a  world 
community  of  free  nations  and  of  free  men.  En- 
during peace  must  rest  upon  the  acceptance  of 
common  standards  of  human  rights  that  can  com- 
mand the  willing  allegiance  of  all  humanity. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

[April  23-29] 

Soviet  Wives 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on 
April  25  approved  a  resolution  condemning  "meas- 
ures which  prevent  or  coerce  the  wives  of  citizens 
of  other  nationalities  from  leaving  their  country 
of  origin  with  their  husbands  or  in  order  to  join 
them  abroad"  and  calling  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to 
withdraw  "the  measures  of  such  a  nature  which 
have  been  adopted."  The  vote  was  39  to  6,  with 
11  abstentions. 

The  Chilean  representative  introduced  the  com- 
plaint at  the  Paris  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
last  fall  after  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  the  Kussian  wife  of  the  son  of  the  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  leave  with 
her  husband.  Other  similar  cases  were  brought 
up,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legal 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  participating  in  the  three-hour 
debate,  expressed  regret  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  situation  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  in  Paris  and  added  that  this 
meant  "unhappy  young  people"  were  forced  to 
remain  against  their  will  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  "and 
under  circumstances,  we  are  informed,  which  have 
given  them  reason  to  fear  for  their  personal 
security." 
Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 

A  Bolivian  resolution  which  recommends  re- 
course to  peace-treaty  arbitration  procedures  in 
connection  with  charges  against  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  was  approved  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  April  22  . 
by  a  vote  33  to  6,  with  11  abstentions.  The  resolu- 
tion retains  the  question  on  the  agenda  for  the 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  After 
four  days  of  debate,  the  Committee  thus  disposed 
of  the  agenda  item  concerning  the  observance  in 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms,  with  special  reference  to 
recent  trials  of  church  leaders. 

A  Cuban- Australian  amendment  which  would 
establish  a  committee  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the 
charges  was  defeated.  Two  other  amendments 
were  withdrawn  following  an  appeal  by  the  U.  S. 
Delegate,  Benjamin  Cohen,  one  providing  for  re- 
consideration of  General  Assembly  recommenda- 
tions on  membership  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  in 
the  United  Nations  and  another  "condemning" 
charter  infringements.  Mr.  Cohen  said  that 
though  he  shared  the  sentiment  prompting  the 
several  amendments,  he  could  not  support  any  of 
them.  He  felt  that  the  Bolivian  resolution  best 
expressed  the  collective  General  Assembly  opin- 
ion, but  he  thought  the  Committee  should  try  to 
find  a  solution  acceptable  not  only  to  those  who 
were  "convinced"  but  also  to  the  minority. 

Both  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  declined  the  invi- 
tation to  participate  in  the  debate,  again  declar- 
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ing  that  the  clerical  trials  were  an  internal  mat- 
ter and  not  within  the  competence  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Pacific  Settlement 

Four  specific  proposals  resulting  from  a  study 
made  by  the  Interim  Committee  of  methods  for 
the  promotion  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
political  field  were  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  April  28. 
The  United  States  Delegate,  Warren  R.  Austin, 
supported  all  of  these  recommendations. 

One  of  the  proposals  is  for  the  establishment  of 
a  panel  for  inquiry  or  conciliation.  Members  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry  or  conciliation  could  be 
drawn  from  this  panel  by  the  Security  Council, 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Interim  Committee  or 
by  any  states  taking  steps  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes  outside  United  Nations  organs. 
Ambassador  Austin  described  the  proposed  panel 
as  a  flexible  device  which  created  no  organ  or 
procedure  to  complicate  the  present  United  Na- 
tions structure. 

Another  recommendation  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  rapporteur  or  conciliator  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  consideration  of  disputes  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council. 

A  third  proposal  is  to  restore  the  General  Act 
of  1928  to  full  effect.  Though  the  United  States 
is  not  a  party  to  this  act,  it  supported  this 
proposal. 

The  final  recommendation  was  to  recommit  to 
the  Interim  Committee  for  further  study  the 
amendments  to  the  General  Assembly's  rules  pro- 
posed by  that  Committee. 

International  Law  Commission 

The  International  Law  Commission  has  de- 
cided on  the  substance  of  several  articles  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  States  and  agreed  that  this,  like  the, 
human-rights  declaration,  would  take  the  form  of 
a  declaration  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  "common  standard  of  conduct"  to  be 
applicable  to  all  states,  and  not  just  United  Nations 
members.  Further  agreement  was  reached  that 
the  text  would  not  include  all  possible  Charter  pro- 
visions, but  would  be  restricted  to  those  rights  and 
duties  which  were  general  to  international  law 
and  that  the  declaration  should  conform  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  the  language  of  the  Charter. 

Thus  far  the  Commission  has  agreed  to  include 
articles  declaring  that  every  state  has  the  right 
(1)  to  exist  and  to  preserve  its  existence  (2)  to 
have  its  existence  recognized  by  other  states  (3)  to 
independence  and  (4)  to  legal  equality.  Another 
article  will  pertain  to  the  duty  of  nonintervention 
of  every  state. 

Chairman  Manley  O.  Hudson  (U.S.)  pointed 
out  that  the  Commission  is  not  at  this  stage  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  the  final  wording  but  is  try- 
ing to  determine  what  to  include  in  the  declaration. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEETINGS 

Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


Adjourned  during  April 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

International  Conference  on  High  Frequency  Broadcasting  . 
United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fourth  Session 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women :  Third  Session  .  .  . 
Commission  on  Economic  Development :  Third  Session  .  . 
Transport    and    Communications    Commission:    Third 

Session. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe: 

Committee  on  Electric  Power 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Materials 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Committee  of  the  Whole 

Population  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Human  Rights  Commission:  Special  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

African-Indian  Ocean  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

North  Atlantic  Meteorological  Communications  Meeting     . 

Special  Meeting  on  Notices  to  Airmen 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council 

Rubber  Study  Group 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization) : 

General  Council:  Second  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Conference  of  European  Experts  on  Training  of  Supervisors 
within  Industry. 

Coal  Mines  Committee :  Third  Session 

American  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood : 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Directing  Council 

Tin  Study  Group:  Management  Committee 

Geography,  Sixteenth  International  Congress  of 

Stomatology,  XXIV  Italian  Congress  of , 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee:  Eighth  Meeting 

In  Session  as  of  May  1,  1949 

United  Nations: 

Commission  on  Korea 


Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

General  Assembly:  Second  Part  of  Third  Session  .    .    .    . 

International  Law  Commission 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Employment  and  Economic  Stability: 
Third  Session. 

Statistical  Commission:  Fourth  Session 


Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
Provisional  Frequency  Board 


Region  II — Fourth  Inter-American  Radio  Conference  .    .    . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:   Deputies  for  Austria 

Gatt  (General  Assembly  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Third  Session  of  Contracting  Parties 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Meeting  on  Joint  Support  for  Ocean  Weather  Ship  Stations 
and  Joint  Support  for  Air  Navigation  Facilities  in  Dan- 
ish Territory  and  in  Greek  Territory. 

European  Frequency  Meeting:  Second  Session 

War  Victims,  Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  Up  of 

a  New  Convention  Intended  to  Protect. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Preparatory  Conference  on  World  Wood  Pulp  Problems  . 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members  . 
First  International  Congress  on  Civil  Engineering 


Mexico  City 
Lake  Success 


Beirut .  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Bangkok  .  , 
Geneva  .  .  , 
Lake  Success 


London  . 
London  . 
Montreal 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Pittsburgh 


Montevideo 

London   

Lisbon 

Taormina  and  Catania,  Italy . 
Brussels 


Seoul 


Lake  Success 

Haifa,  Jerusalem,  and  Rhodes 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 


Geneva 


Washington 
London   .    . 


Annecy,  France 
London    .    .    .    . 


Paris    . 
Geneva 


Montreal 


Montevideo 
Mexico  City 


1  Prepared  in  the  division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
1  In  recess  from  Apr.  6-29,  1949. 


1948 

Oct.  22-Apr.  10 

1949 
Jan.  24-Mar.  25 

Mar.  21- Apr.  4 
Mar.  21-Apr.  11 
Mar.  21-30 


Mar. 
Apr. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


21-23 
4-8 

28- Apr.  5 

11-22 

11 

22-Apr.  12 

11- 

19- 


Singapore Mar 

London Mar 


Mar. 
Mar. 

24-31 
28-Apr.  1 

Mar. 

29- Apr.  9 

Mar. 

30- Apr.  2 

Apr. 

19-30 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

1-2 

4 

8-15 

20-24 

25-30 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

1948 

12- 
1949 

3- 

28- 

5- 

12- 

Apr. 

11- 

Apr. 

25- 
1948 

Jan. 

Apr. 
Feb. 

15- 
1949 

25- 
9-2 

Apr. 

11- 

Apr. 

20- 

Apr 
Apr. 

26- 
21- 

Apr 

25- 

Apr 
Apr 

25- 
30- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Scheduled  for  May 

United  Nations: 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Social  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission :  Fourth  Session  . 

Commission  on  Human  Rights:  Fourth  Session 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Fourth  Session    .    .    . 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Fourth  Session    .    .    .    . 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press : 
Third  Session. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Advisory  Committee  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Cooperation     . 

Inland  Transport  Committee:  Third  Session 

Correspondence  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 

Governing  Body:  109th  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Council:  Seventh  Session 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Administrative    Conference    to    Revise   the    International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Regulations. 

Region  I  and  Region  III  Frequency  Conferences 

Inter-American  Bar  Association,  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  .    .    .    . 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

Executive  Committee:  Seventh  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission,  First  Meeting  of  the     .    . 
Icef  (International  Children's  Emergency  Fund) :  Executive 
Board. 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Third  Meeting 

International  Railway  Congress 


Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .    .    . 

Geneva    

Lake  Success  .    .    . 
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Brussels 
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U.S.  Delegation  to  Cotton  Advisory  Meeting 


The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
19  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  scheduled  to  convene  at  Brussels  on 
April  25,  1949.  The  United  States  Delegation  is 
as  follows : 

Chairman 

Edwin  D.  White,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Advisers 

Read  Dunn,  Director  of  Foreign  Trade,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America 

Jerome  T.  Gaspard,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  Brussels 

Charles  J.  Little,  Commercial  Attach^,  American  Embassy, 
Brussels 

Rene  Lutz,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Arthur  W.  Palmer,  Head,  Division  of  Cotton  and  Other 
"Vegetable  Fibers,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Department  of  Agriculture 

Horace  G.  Porter,  Office  of  the  Special  Representative, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  Paris 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Chief,  Regional  Investigations 
Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 


Clovis  D.  Walker,  Director,  Cotton  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

James  G.  Evans,  Chief,  Fibers  Section,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Resources,  Department  of  State 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  the  Committee  will 
review  the  world  cotton  situation  and  exchange  in- 
formation concerning  the  cotton  policies  of  the 
member  governments.  The  problem  of  increas- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  compiling  statistical  and  other  data  on  cot- 
ton throughout  the  world  and  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  the  Committee  will 
also  be  discussed  at  Brussels. 

The  Committee  was  established  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Cotton  Conference,  held  at  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  interested 
countries  abreast  of  the  developments  in  the  world 
cotton  situation  and  of  suggesting  practicable 
measures  from  time  to  time  for  international 
collaboration  in  the  solution  of  world  cotton 
problems. 
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Pan  American  Day:  A  Symbol  of  Mutual  Trust  and  Cooperation 
Among  the  Americas 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON » 


I  appreciate  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  join 
with  you  in  observing  Pan  American  Day.  Al- 
though this  occasion  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  since  my  return  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
American  republics  in  the  Pan  American  Union, 
I  feel  at  home  here,  in  the  same  way  that  all  of 
us  feel  at  home  together  in  the  inter-American 
community  of  good  neighbors. 

Wholehearted  support  of  the  inter-American 
system  has  been  a  foundation  stone  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  my  country  for  many  years.  None  of 
the  momentous  international  developments  that 
have  taken  place  during  these  years  has  lessened 
the  importance  of  this  policy  for  my  country — 
some  have  increased  it.  This  policy  is  not  the 
policy  of  any  one  man  or  any  one  political  party, 
nor  is  it  the  policy  of  any  one  moment.  It  is  an 
established  national  policy,  strongly  and  actively 
supported  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  my  country. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  with  its  important 
place  in  the  inter-American  system,  symbolizes  a 
spirit,  increasingly  important  to  international 
affairs — a  disposition  on  the  part  of  governments 
to  sit  down  together  and  work  out  their  common 
problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  concord  and  mutual 
trust.  This  habit  of  cooperation  is  firmly  estab- 
lished and  deeply  rooted  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps  to  some  extent  we  take  it  for 
granted  and  forget  that  many  other  nations  have 
not  accepted  this  principle  so  thoroughly  or  prac- 
ticed it  so  long  as  we  have.  But  many  states  have 
now  come  to  realize  the  great  value  of  the  example 
and  pattern  of  friendship  and  cooperation  set  by 
the  American  republics  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  apparent  that  two  opposing  forces  are  at 
work  in  the  world  of  today.  One  is  disruptive. 
It  divides  nations  and  peoples.  It  turns  indi- 
viduals against  each  other  even  in  the  same  coun- 
try and  the  same  community.  The  other  force 
draws  peoples  and  nations  together  in  common 
endeavor.  It  harmonizes  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Observation  of  the  operation  of  these  contrasting 
influences  reveals  a  paradox.  Free  people  are 
willing  to  share  their  privileges  and  prerogatives 
with  others — to  entrust  their  vital  interests  to  the 
decision  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a 

1  Made  at  the  Special  Session  of  the  Council  of  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Apr.  14, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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part.  Eepressed  people  hold  aloof,  suspect  the 
motives  of  those  who  offer  friendship  and  aid, 
and  shrink  from  or  oppose  cooperative  action. 

We  can  see  clearly  which  of  these  attitudes  is 
normal  and  healthy  and  which  is  abnormal  and 
morbid.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  cohesive 
forces  at  work  for  unity  and  cooperation  will  pre- 
vail in  time  over  the  divisive  forces  working  for 
disruption  and  disaster.  I  believe  this  because  the 
desire  for  cohesion  and  cooperation  is  rooted  in 
man's  long  search  for  security,  peace,  and  spiritual 
advancement  in  a  social  order  devised  to  further 
the  realization  of  those  aims. 

It  is  understandable  that  leadership  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  ends  through  cooperative  action 
comes  largely  from  the  Western  world,  which  be- 
lieves so  firmly  that  the  objective  of  individual 
liberty  and  well-being  can  best  be  realized  through 
the  exercise  of  tolerance  and  restraint  by  individ- 
uals toward  the  other  members  of  the  community. 
Fortunately,  these  principles  are  steadily  gaining 
welcome  support  as  the  basis  of  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  world  community  now  being  built  by  col- 
lective endeavor  devoted  to  the  common  purpose  of 
a  better  life  for  all  peoples. 

Cooperation  among  nations  on  a  world-wide 
scale  is  a  comparatively  recent  development.  A 
start  was  made  scarcely  three  decades  ago  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  vision  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  people  of  the  world  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  family  of  nations  moving  forward  in  unison. 
But  my  country  faltered  and  held  back.  It  had 
not  fully  learned  that  its  security  was  bound  up  in 
the  security  of  a  free  world.  Hindered  by  other 
adverse  factors,  the  League  proved  unable  to  check 
the  resurgent  militarism  that  forced  the  world,  in- 
cluding my  own  country,  again  into  war. 

But  war  only  confirmed  that  the  compulsion  to- 
ward international  cooperation  is  too  great  to  be 
ignored  or  defeated.  Even  while  World  War  II 
was  being  fought,  the  Allied  powers  began  organ- 
izing the  United  Nations.  These  efforts  achieved 
success  at  San  Francisco,  where  the  American  re- 
publics exerted  a  strong  and  constructive  influ- 
ence in  the  drafting  of  the  Charter. 

Once  more  men  possessed  an  instrument  for  con- 
sultation and  collective  action.  And  once  more 
they  learned  that  form  and  organization  are  not 
enough,  that  the  spirit  which  animates  the  mem- 
bers is  all  important.    The  attitude  of  one  mem- 
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ber  can  keep  the  United  Nations — or  any  interna- 
tional organization — from  working  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  work  and  can  seriously  hamper  the  sin- 
cere efforts  of  the  majority  to  achieve  security  and 
progress  through  collective  action. 

But  the  will  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  through  joint  action  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Charter  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  The  nations  and  peoples  dedicated  to 
peace  and  security  through  international  cooper- 
ation have  refused  to  be  defeated  or  dismayed  by 
obstruction  and  threats.  They  have  sought  and 
found  ways  to  carry  forward  their  purpose  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as 
their  primary  choice  of  the  means  of  collective 
action. 

Some  of  the  means  that  have  been  developed 
within  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  are  aid  to  free 
countries  whose  integrity  and  independence  are 
threatened :  the  European  Recovery  Program ; 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  the  Brussels  Pact ; 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  All  of  these 
measures  are  of  major  importance  to  the  American 
republics.  Some  originated  in  the  community  of 
American  nations  and  directly  concern  the  secu- 
rity of  this  hemisphere  and  relationships  within 
the  inter-American  system.  Others  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  principles  evolved  and  in- 
stitutions developed  by  the  American  republics. 

The  nations  represented  here  today  actively 
supported  the  inclusion  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  of  the  concept  of  regional  arrangements — 
a  need  foreseen  by  the  conference  of  American 
states  held  in  Mexico  City  prior  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  on  organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  mutual  defense  treaty  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947 
was  based  on  the  principle,  recognized  by  article 
51  of  the  Charter,  that  an  attack  on  one  of  the 
American  nations  would  be  considered  an  attack 
on  all,  and  would  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  by 
joint  action.  An  immediate  result  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  treaty  was  the  widespread  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  were 
strengthened  and  furthered  by  ancillary  arrange- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter. 

The  principle  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
and  collective  self-defense,  embodied  in  article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  became  the  heart 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  is  designed 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  for  the  North  Atlantic  community, 
just  as  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  designed 
to  provide  the  same  assurance  for  the  American 
community.  The  American  family  of  nations  can 
justifiably  take  pride  in  the  way  their  pioneering 
for  peace  has  borne  fruit  for  others  who  earnestly 
desire  to  achieve  the  same  purpose.  The  prin- 
ciples of  consultation  on  matters  of  mutual  concern 
and  of  close  cooperation  in  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  security  field  likewise  are  incorporated  in  the 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as  they  are  in  the  formal 
agreements  of  the  American  republics. 

Another  important  element  common  to  both 
treaties  is  that  they  are  explicitly  designed  to  fit 
into  the  universal  system  of  the  United  Nations. 
Both  are  reinforcements  and  developments  of  the 
United  Nations  concept,  not  alternatives  to  it. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  for  the  United  Nations,  and  con- 
versely, the  United  Nations  is  an  element  of 
strength  for  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
All  of  us  belong  to  and  are  active  in  both.  There 
are  no  divided  loyalties  here.  We  can  honestly 
and  sincerely  serve  the  same  cause  in  both  the 
regional  and  the  universal  system. 

In  dealing  with  the  instrumentalities  and 
mechanisms  for  international  cooperation,  may  I 
mention  an  additional  development  upon  which 
intensive  work  is  now  proceeding.  This  is  Presi- 
dent Truman's  plan  of  technical  cooperation 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  improving  their 
living  conditions  and  strengthening  their  national 
economies.  This  effort  also  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  in  international  cooperation,  with 
many  nations  participating. 

The  great  hopes  for  this  program  are  shared,  I 
believe,  by  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  well  as  the  peoples  of  other  areas.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  unique  in  many  respects.  It  will  re- 
quire full  and  continuing  cooperation  not  only 
among  governments,  but  also  among  the  people 
who  carry  on  the  great  work  of  producing  for  the 
needs  of  the  world.  Real  understanding  can  de- 
velop out  of  the  mingling,  on  a  practical  worka- 
day basis,  of  the  technicians  of  many  countries 
with  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  They  cannot  deal 
with  each  other  at  arms  length,  but  must  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  demonstrating  and  learning 
new  ways  of  sowing  and  harvesting  crops,  con- 
trolling and  eliminating  disease,  producing  more 
goods  with  less  effort  and  at  less  cost.  When 
international  cooperation  takes  place  on  a  wide 
enough  scale  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories  of 
the  world,  the  tasks  of  statesmen  will  be  easier. 

One  reason  I  have  such  great  hopes  for  this  pro- 
gram is  that  already,  in  the  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  there  is  proof  of  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  this  method.  The  pioneering 
done  by  the  members  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem will  prove  invaluable  in  the  wider  application 
of  the  processes  arrived  at  by  trial  and  error. 
The  prototype  of  almost  every  kind  of  project 
contemplated  in  the  world-wide  program  envi- 
sioned by  President  Truman  has  been  developed 
and  tested  in  cooperative  programs  carried  on  in 
recent  years  between  the  United  States  and  its 
sister  American  countries.  Present  plans  include 
a  substantial  expansion  of  these  joint  activities 
in  this  hemisphere  even  as  they  are  extended  to  new 
areas. 

The  experience  of  our  countries  in  technical  co- 
operation will  also  serve  as  a  caution  to  other 
peoples  that,  promising  as  this  technique  is,  too 
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much  cannot  be  expected  too  soon.  Raising  the 
living  standards  of  large  groups  of  people,  over 
large  areas,  is  a  complex  problem  involving  many 
diverse  factors.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out intensive,  continuous  effort. 

Modern  technology  can  make  the  earning  of 
one's  daily  bread  less  exhausting.  It  can  relieve 
man  of  much  backbreaking  drudgery  and  release 
his  creative  powers  for  things  of  the  spirit.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  President  Truman's  "Point  4" 


opens  up  almost  limitless  vistas  in  the  long  future. 
The  effective  inter-American  system  which  ex- 
ists today  is  the  work  of  many  men.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  republics,  we  can  be 
justly  proud  of  those  who  contributed  to  this  suc- 
cess. We  can  best  pay  tribute  to  them  by  main- 
taining and  perfecting  the  system  they  initiated 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  the  welfare  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  requires  mutual  trust  and  cooper- 
ation. 


Present  Day  International  Economic  Picture 


REMARKS  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP » 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  economic  problems 
faced  by  the  various  countries  of  the  world  were 
tremendous.  However,  the  immediate  require- 
ments were  obvious  and  the  immediate  objectives 
were  clear.  The  economies  of  the  war-devastated 
countries  were  shattered,  and  reconstruction,  reor- 
ganization, and  a  revival  of  production  were  the 
obvious  requirements.  The  economies  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  had  been  diverted  and 
distorted  to  wartime  production,  and  the  problem 
for  them  was  one  of  transformation  to  a  peacetime 
basis.  Most  government  budgets  were  necessarily 
far  from  balanced,  and  trade  among  countries  was 
exceedingly  limited.  The  basic  over-all  world 
problem  was  one  of  shortages,  with  starvation  the 
greatest  threat  of  all.  These  shortages  were  by 
no  means  evenly  distributed  among  countries. 

It  is  dangerous  to  generalize  when  conditions 
vary  so  throughout  the  world,  but  certain  underly- 
ing trends  are  generally  evident.  Although  tre- 
mendous strides  have  been  taken  since  V-J  Day, 
no  one  can  claim  that  world  economic  health  has 
been  achieved.  However,  the  most  promising  re- 
sults have  been  in  the  very  field  of  production 
where  results  were  most  needed.  The  processes  of 
conversion  in  countries  like  the  United  States  have 
taken  place  with  the  maintenance  of  production 
levels  close  to  those  achieved  under  war  pressures. 
The  war-devastated  areas  are  in  the  process  of  a 
dynamic  upward  surge  from  their  postwar  lows 
with  production  tending  to  reach  and  even  exceed 
prewar  levels  for  many  commodities.  The  short- 
age period  is  not  yet  over,  but  the  softening  of 
prices  is  one  indication  of  reduced  pressure  of  de- 
mand upon  supply. 

In  terms  of  the  external  relations  of  countries, 
if  one  uses  the  balance  of  payments  as  a  test,  we 

'Made  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  World  Trade  Confer- 
ence in  New  Orleans,  Apr.  22,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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are  still  far  from  economic  health.  The  excess  of 
American  exports  over  imports  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  second  quarter  of  1947,  and  is  sub- 
stantially less  today.  The  gap  however  is  still  in 
the  neighborhood  of  five  or  six  billion  dollars  per 
annum.  On  the  other  hand,  most  foreign  coun- 
tries found  themselves  operating  on  a  deficit  basis 
and  have  had  to  bring  their  situation  into  balance 
either  through  loans  or  grants  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  or  through  extensive 
controls  over  trade,  or  both.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  there  is  much  more  similarity  today,  at  least 
superficially,  among  most  of  these  deficit  countries 
than  was  true  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Whereas  the  countries  with  extreme  postwar  defi- 
cits, such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
France,  have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  gaps, 
other  countries  which  seemed  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  war  have  more  recently  found 
themselves  with  threatened  imbalances  in  trade. 
Countries  such  as  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Mexico  al- 
lowed trade  to  continue  with  minimum  restrictions 
to  a  point  where  the  purchases  of  American  goods 
outstripped  the  foreign  exchange  which  they  were 
earning  and,  after  a  substantial  depletion  of  their 
reserves,  were  forced  to  take  steps  to  protect  their 
financial  situation. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  great  emphasis  on  the 
balancing  of  trade,  the  development  of  more  and 
more  agreements  either  on  a  barter  or  quasi-barter 
basis,  and  the  widespread  application  of  quotas 
and  exchange  controls  as  a  method  of  conserving 
financial  resources.  Within  this  total  picture,  it 
is  natural  that  the  emphasis  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries should  have  been  to  develop  sources  of  supply 
outside  the  United  States  as  much  as  possible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the 
character  of  our  own  record  during  the  postwar 
period.  So  far  as  trade  in  goods  and  services  has 
been  concerned,  our  imports  have  been  rising  stead- 
ily since  early  in  1946,  while  our  exports  reached 
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;heir  peak  early  in  1947.  This  high  level  in  1947 
ivas  made  possible  because  foreign  countries 
inanced  about  4.5  billion  dollars  of  their  pur- 
ihases  in  the  United  States  in  that  year  from  their 
-eserves  of  gold  and  dollar  assets.  In  1948,  this 
:ource  had  largely  run  out  so  that  purchases 
inanced  from  these  sources  shrank  to  about  860 
nillion  dollars,  all  of  which  were  concentrated  in 
he  first  half  of  the  year.  Government  aid,  both 
grants  and  loans,  was  about  one  billion  dollars 
ess  in  1948  than  in  1947.  To  meet  this  decline  of 
he  dollar  supply  abroad  of  about  5  billion  dol- 
ars,  when  all  sources  are  considered,  foreign 
jountries  increased  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  by  2  billion  dollars  and  reduced  their  pur- 
hases  here  by  3  billion  dollars.  It  is  worthy  of 
tote  that  while  foreign  countries  were  increasing 
heir  sales  to  the  United  States  and  reducing 
heir  purchases  here,  they  were  increasing  their 
otal  imports  from  all  sources.  The  reestablish- 
oent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply,  particularly  of 
bodstuffs,  fuels,  and  manufactured  products, 
essened  the  war-created  need  to  rely  upon  the 
Jnited  States  to  an  unusual  degree  for  such 
troducts,  although  the  United  States  still  con- 
inues  to  be  a  much  greater  source  of  goods  moving 
a  world  trade  than  was  the  case  before  the  war. 

Obviously,  the  comparison  of  1948  and  1947  in- 
[icates  a  marked  advance  towards  economic 
lealth,  but  it  is  also  true  that  adjustments  of  this 
ind  become  increasingly  difficult  to  make.  Im- 
lorts  into  the  United  States  will  not  continue  to 
ncrease  at  this  rate  year  after  year,  and  a  further 
ubstantial  cut  in  our  exports  might  have  im- 
portant domestic  repercussions  in  particular  in- 
dustries. Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  realize 
hat  the  European  countries  do  face  a  problem  of 
imensions  greater  than  merely  returning  to  their 
•rewar  trading  position,  inasmuch  as  certain  of 
heir  prewar  sources  of  foreign  exchange,  notably 
arnings  on  foreign  investments,  cannot  be  easily 
ecovered.  One  added  factor  is  that  there  have 
«en  substantial  population  increases  since  the 
irewar  period  so  that  identical  total  quantities 
lean  lower  per  capita  consumption. 

The  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  trade 
alance,  which  I  have  cited,  is  not  entirely  a  new 
Toblem.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
alanced  its  trade  ever  since  the  First  World  War 
y  various  transactions  outside  the  commodity 
eld.  During  the  20's,  the  floating  of  foreign 
ecurities  in  the  United  States  went  on  at  a  very 
apid  pace.  During  the  30's,  the  balance  was 
chieved  largely  through  the  flow  of  gold  and  other 
ssets  to  the  United  States.  During  the  40's,  the 
eficit  has  been  met  largely  by  government  grants 
nd  loans. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  time,  this  basic  problem 
rill  take  care  of  itself  through  a  greater  rise  of 
nports  into  the  United  States  than  of  our  exports 
broad.  This  has  been  the  usual  experience  of 
ountries  once  they  have  reached  a  creditor  posi- 
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tion.  It  is  probably  true  that  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  raw  materials  is  increasing,  al- 
though this  must  be  offset  in  part  by  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  products  such  as  synthetic  rub- 
ber. However,  the  shift  in  the  situation  relative 
to  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  and  the  requirements  for 
many  less  well-known  metals  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  outside  sources  will  be  increasingly  used. 
Even  iron  ore  promises  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  substantial  quantities  during  the 
next  decade. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  imbalance  of  ex- 
change can  be  cut  down  to  some  extent  by  increased 
American  tourist  expenditures  abroad. 

There  are  other  important  elements  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  gap  may  be  filled  in  part  by  the  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  underdeveloped  areas.  When  President 
Truman  placed  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas 
as  "Point  4"  in  his  inaugural  address  last  January,2 
it  created  great  interest,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  other  countries.  He  put  it  quite 
simply  in  the  framework  of  the  need  of  these  coun- 
tries and  of  the  political  instabilities  which  are 
related  to  low  standards  of  living.  However,  it  is 
inevitable  that  any  substantial  progress  in  the 
process  of  economic  development  will  require  the 
flow  of  capital  goods  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  the  backward  areas.  This  may,  of  course, 
be  accomplished  as  the  result  of  an  International 
Bank  loan,  some  government  programs  or  loan,  or 
of  the  flow  of  private  capital.  In  any  event,  the 
immediate  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  capital 
flow  item  on  the  balance-of -payments  account. 

If  one  looks  further  into  the  future,  progress 
towards  economic  development  has  certain  other 
implications.  It  is  clear  that  trade  is  closely  re- 
lated to  standards  of  living.  If  the  native  popula- 
tion in  an  area  must  dedicate  nearly  its  entire  ef- 
forts to  producing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for 
its  own  use  alone,  it  cannot  participate  in  any 
larger  market  either  as  a  supplier  or  as  a  purchaser. 
American  goods  have  always  moved  in  greatest 
quantity  to  the  more  developed  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  process  of 
economic  development  therefore  can  lead  toward 
a  real  expansion  in  world  trade.  If  there  is  such 
expansion  there  is  then  greater  room  for  adjust- 
ments as  between  countries,  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  both  internal  and  external 
balance. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  economic  developments, 
but  there  is  a  far  distance  between  the  general  no- 
tion and  the  specific  accomplishment.  Economic 
development  is  a  kind  of  growth  or  change  which 
involves  much  more  than  the  building  of  factories 
or  the  digging  of  mines.  The  requirements  vary, 
of  course,  from  country  to  country.  In  one  area 
the  immediate  limitation  may  be  a  problem  in  the 
field  of  health,  in  another  it  may  be  basic  education 
and  vocational  training,  and  in  another  transpor- 


2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  123. 
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tation  facilities.  In  many  large  areas  the  most 
important  pressing  problem  is  that  of  making 
more  food  available,  and  this  can  be  done  both  by 
improved  techniques  and  by  large-scale  projects, 
such  as  irrigation  and  reclamation. 

In  many  ways  the  effort  to  facilitate  economic 
development  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  effort 
to  assist  in  European  recovery.  However,  they 
both  have  one  thing  clearly  in  common;  namely, 
that  their  success  depends  in  large  part  on  domes- 
tic action.  The  European  Eecovery  Program  was 
one  in  which  the  United  States  was  able  to  pro- 
vide the  last  5  percent  which  was  necessary  to  make 
the  European  95  percent  come  alive,  but  the  princi- 
pal drive  and  dynamics  had  to  come  from  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  themselves.  Economic  develop- 
ment depends  primarily  upon  the  attitude  and  de- 
termination of  the  country  involved. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  process  of 
economic  development  can  be  facilitated.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  a  case  where 
outside  assistance  played  an  important  part.  Our 
early  settlers  brought  with  them  the  skills  and  the 
implements  which  had  been  developed  over  the 
centuries  in  Europe,  so  they  started  with  a  culture 
and  a  productivity  far  advanced  over  that  of  the 
native  Indian  inhabitants.  Our  railroads  were 
built  with  European  capital  and  largely  with  im- 
migrant labor.  Our  scientific  knowledge  has 
cumulated  with  major  contributions  acquired  from 
scientists  and  laboratories  all  over  the  world.  The 
flow  has  been  both  in  and  out.  As  the  United 
States  forged  ahead  in  its  own  development,  there 
was  an  increasing  flow  of  knowledge  and  capital 
from  its  shores  to  other  countries. 

It  will  always  be  true  that  much  of  the  exchange 
among  countries  will  be  on  a  personal  basis.  One 
of  the  greatest  forms  of  transfer  has  been  and  still 
is  through  migration  and  settlement.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  basic  skills  and  habits  of  work. 
At  the  higher  technical  level,  the  rate  of  transfer 
depends  in  large  part  upon  the  degree  of  inter- 
change of  information  and  the  extent  to  which 
scholars  and  research  workers  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  in  touch  with  each  other  through 
direct  contact,  publications,  organizations  and  so 
forth.  Restrictions  in  the  flow  of  information  and 
knowledge  are  obviously  restrictions  on  progress. 

The  process  of  economic  development  can  be  fa- 
cilitated by  many  different  types  of  activity,  rang- 
ing from  the  encouragement  of  migration  to  the 
lowering  of  tariffs  and  elimination  of  quotas  in  in- 
ternational trade  in  books  and  periodicals.  How- 
ever, interest  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  centering  on  two  particular  elements — tech- 
nical cooperation  and  the  supply  of  capital. 
These  were  emphasized  by  President  Truman  in 
his  inaugural  address. 

Technical  cooperation  is  used  in  a  rather  broad 
sense  to  range  all  the  way  from  basic  education 
and  public  health  assistance  to  the  study  of  the 
productivity    of    a    particular    industry.     Con- 
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siderable  progress  can  be  made  in  many  areas  by 
these  means  alone,  without  requiring  much  capital, 
particularly  in  fields  such  as  education,  public 
health,  and  increased  food  production.  However, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
vision of  basic  public  services,  such  as  roads,  har- 
bors, dams  for  power  and  irrigation  projects,  and 
the  like,  require  large  quantities  of  capital.  In 
the  industrialization  of  a  country,  when  it  moves 
on  from  the  small-scale  household  handicraft 
methods  of  production  to  the  use  of  power  machin- 
ery, capital  again  becomes  a  major  requirement. 

The  channels  through  which  international  as- 
sistance has  flowed,  other  than  those  on  the  strictly 
personal  level,  have  been  private  institutions,  both 
philanthropic  and  profit-making,  bilateral  gov- 
ernmental arrangements,  and  more  recently  the 
United  Nations.  To  increase  the  speed  of  eco- 
nomic development,  the  effectiveness  and  scale  of 
utilization  of  each  of  these  channels  must  be  in- 
creased. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  can  be  of  assistance,  but  here 
again  the  amount  which  it  can  do  by  itself  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
President  Truman  in  his  inaugural  address  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  all  elements  in  the  country 
must  work  together  in  the  search  for  means  to 
assist  the  underdeveloped  areas.  Again  I  want  to 
stress  that  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  living  in  the  United  States  should  remember 
that  our  own  achievement  has  not  been  entirely 
through  our  own  resources.  No  modern  country 
can  take  full  credit  for  its  own  development. 
Human  knowledge  is  cumulative  and  traces  its 
origins  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Even  modern 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  is  the  product 
of  laboratories  in  many  countries.  Capital  has 
always  flowed  in  substantial  quantities  across 
national  boundaries.  But  this  modern  technical 
knowledge  and  the  productive  contribution  of 
capital  have  been  utilized  most  unevenly 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  result  that  stand- 
ards of  living  and  productivity  are  likewise  un- 
equal. It  is  still  true  that  thousands  of  people 
starve  to  death  each  year,  and  half  the  plows  in 
use  today  in  the  world  are  made  of  wood.  Some- 
thing like  80  percent  of  the  world's  automobiles 
are  in  the  United  States.  Only  a  small  fraction  oi 
the  world's  population  has  ever  heard  a  radio 
and  an  infinitesimal  fraction  has  ever  seen  a  tele- 
vision set.  The  need  for  improved  living  stand- 
ards is  obvious,  but  this  is  a  long,  slow  process, 
requiring  domestic  effort  and  international  co- 
operation of  a  high  order. 

I  have  talked  about  the  international  economic 
problem  of  balancing  trade  among  countries,  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Program,  and  the  potentialities 
in  the  process  of  economic  development.  These 
are  dynamic  factors  aimed  at  improving  the  bask 
situation,  but  their  effectiveness  is  closely  related 
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;o  the  principles  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
lnderlying  international  economic  relations. 
Here  there  are  at  least  three  basic  elements  in  the 
American  concept  of  a  healthy  world  economy, 
rhe  first  two  relates  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
)bstacles  which  individual  governments  may  place 
n  the  way  of  the  flow  of  goods.  At  the  moment, 
he  immediate  circumstances  have  forced  all  kinds 
)f  arbitrary  restrictions.  As  conditions  improve, 
t  should  be  possible  to  thaw  out  these  situations 
ind  permit  trade  to  flow  more  freely. 

These  obstacles  take  the  form  of  trade  barriers 
md  of  exchange  controls.  In  both  these  fields, 
he  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
sffort  to  establish  an  agreed  set  of  principles  and 
nternational  machinery  for  considering  the  ex- 
ceptions and  adaptations  which  individual  coun- 
ries  may  find  necessary  from  time  to  time.  Neither 
he  International  Trade  Organization  nor  the  In- 
«rnational  Monetary  Fund  was  designed  to  deal 
vith  the  immediate,  critical  postwar  problems  of 
mbalance  and  shortage.  Eather,  both  represent 
levices  for  reducing  obstacles  to  trade  and  main- 
lining financial  stability  by  means  of  interna- 
ional  cooperative  action  (after  the  immediate 
sroblems  are  solved) . 

The  third  basic  requirement  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  order  relative  to  the  many  international 
jconomic  matters  which  involve  private  citizens. 
Dbviously,  economic  activity  within  any  country 
s  closely  related  to  the  existence  of  a  system  of  law 
jrhich  establishes  and  defines  the  rights,  privileges, 
md  obligations  of  the  individual.  A  similar  basis 
)f  understanding  is  important  when  one  passes 
icross  national  boundaries.  In  February  1948,  a 
reaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  which 
:s  perhaps  the  most  modern  document  of  this  type 
in  existence.1  It  defines  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  the 
;reatment  which  each  will  give  to  the  citizens  of 
;he  other.  Treaties  of  this  kind,  which  give  assur- 
mces  to  foreigners  as  to  their  treatment  within  a 
country,  are  most  important  in  providing  not  only 
i  basis  for  travel  and  trade,  but  in  defining  more 
jxactly  the  prospective  treatment  of  foreign  in- 
vestment. Economic  progress  is  aided  by  reducing 
the  number  of  uncertainties  in  the  world,  and  we 


feel  that  such  treaties  provide  important,  fixed 
points  for  economic  navigation. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  and  the  "Point 
4"  program  are  dynamic  elements  in  our  policy. 
The  reduction  of  barriers  and  creation  of  rights 
and  obligations  establish  the  underlying  basis  for 
continuing  expansion.  The  elements  add  up  to  a 
coherent  whole. 

Our  economic  foreign  policy  is  a  living  policy. 
It  grows  and  develops  and  adapts  itself  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  moment.  In  such  a  brief  survey 
as  I  have  given,  much  has  been  omitted  and  no  ele- 
ment has  been  developed  in  adequate  detail.  But 
it  is  important  to  have  a  sense  of  the  over-all  pat- 
tern— to  see  the  broad  framework  into  which  the 
various  parts  must  fit — to  see  where  we  came  from, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we  hope  to  go.  Nor  can 
economic  foreign  policy  be  separated  from  over-all 
foreign  policy  as  arbitrarily  as  I  have  done.  In  a 
world  where  some  countries  are  more  friendly  than 
others,  all  elements  in  foreign  policy  must  take  that 
unhappy  fact  into  account.  Similarly,  our  strong 
support  of  the  United  Nations  affects  many  other 
phases  of  foreign  policy. 

The  international  economic  scene  of  the  mo- 
ment is  full  of  currents  and  cross-currents.  The 
area  of  economic  policy  choice,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly limited  for  most  countries  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  when  basic  requirements  were  ab- 
solute necessities,  is  now  broadening  and  choices 
can  be  made  over  a  wider  and  wider  area.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  many  countries  are  becoming  more 
and  more  economically  independent.  This  is  one 
of  the  clearly  recognized  objectives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Plan,  and  we  should  be  happy  to 
see  the  accomplishment.  However,  it  makes  it 
increasingly  necessary  for  us  to  be  so  right  in  our 
policy  that  we  can  be  strong  on  the  basis  of  moral 
strength.  The  basis  of  our  economic  foreign 
policy  must  not  lie  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  a  sincere  effort  to  develop 
and  carry  out  policies  and  programs  whose  goal 
is  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
countries  involved,  including  our  own.  The  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  I  have  so  briefly  outlined, 
derive  their  fundamental  justification  and  support 
from  this  basis  of  mutual  benefit. 


Trial  of  Japanese  War  Criminals 


The  Far  Eastern  Commission  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations 2  to  member  governments  of 
the  Commission: 

If  possible,  investigations  in  connection  with  of- 
fenses falling  under  paragraph  1  6  and  1  c  of  the 
policy  decision  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  en- 
titled "Apprehension,  Trial  and  Punishment  of 
War  Criminals  in  the  Far  East"  (FEC-007/3), 

May  I,  1949 


passed  by  the  Commission  on  April  3, 1946,  includ- 
ing such  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  persons  suspected  of  offenses  falling  under 
paragraph  1  a  of  the  said  policy  decision,  should 

*For  text  see  Department  of  State  press  release  77  of 
Feb.  2,  1948. 

2  Recommendations  to  member  governments  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Mar. 
31,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Apr.  1,  1949. 
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be  completed  before  June  30,  1949,  and  all  trials 
thereof  should  be  concluded,  if  possible,  before 
September  30,  1949. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  FEC  April  1] 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  its  147th  meet- 
ing on  March  31,  1949,  recommended  to  its  11 
member  governments  that,  if  possible,  investiga- 
tions of  suspected  Japanese  war  criminals,  accused 
either  of  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war, 
or  of  murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  depor- 
tation, or  other  inhumane  acts  committed  against 
any  civilian  population  or  prosecutions  on  politi- 
cal, racial,  or  religious  grounds,  should  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30,  and  trials  of  such  persons 
completed  by  September  30,  1949. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  according  to  a  pre- 
viously announced  policy  decision  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  adopted  on  February  24, 
1949,  it  was  agreed  that  no  further  trials  should 
be  initiated  of  suspected  criminals  whose  offenses 
fell  within  category  of  so-called  "a"  crimes, 
"Planning,  preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  aggression  or  a  war  in  violation  of  inter- 
national treaties,  agreements  and  assurances,  or 
participation  in  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  foregoing." 

Investigations  and  trials  of  Japanese  for  war 
crimes  had  been  called  for  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  policy  decision  of  April  3, 1946,  "Ap- 
prehension, Trial  and  Punishment  of  War  Crimi- 
nals in  the  Far  East." x  This  policy  had  set  up 
three  categories  of  war  crimes,  commonly  known 
as  categories  a,  6,  and  c.  It  is  the  second  and 
third  categories  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
present  recommendation  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission. The  paragraphs  in  the  original  FEC 
policy  decision  on  war  criminals  referred  to  in  the 
present  decision  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  term  "war  crimes"  as  used  herein,  includes : 

a.  Planning,  preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  aggression  or  a  war  in  violation  of  international 
treaties,  agreements  and  assurances,  or  participation  in 
a  common  plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

b.  Violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.  Such 
violations  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  murder,  ill 
treatment  or  deportation  to  slave  labor  or  for  any  other 
purpose  of  civilian  population  of,  or  in,  occupied  territory, 
murder  or  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or  persons  on 
the  seas  or  elsewhere,  improper  treatment  of  hostages, 
plunder  of  public  or  private  property,  wanton  destruction 
of  cities,  towns  or  villages  or  devastation  not  justified  by 
military  necessity. 

c.  Murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  deportation  and 
other  inhumane  acts  committed  against  any  civilian 
population,  before  or  during  the  war  or  prosecutions  on 
political,  racial  or  religious  grounds  in  execution  of  or  in 


1  See  Activities  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  Report 
by  the  Secretary  General,  Appendix  39,  p.  97,  Department 
of  State  publication  2888. 

2  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion Feb.  24,  1949;  a  directive  based  upon  this  decision 
was  forwarded  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for  implementation. 
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connection  with  any  crime  defined  herein,  whether  or  not 
in  violation  of  the  domestic  law  of  the  country  where 
perpetrated. 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  decides  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that : 2  1 

No  further  trials  of  Japanese  war  criminals 
should  be  initiated  in  respect  of  offenses  classified 
under  paragraph  1  a  of  the  policy  decision  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  entitled  "Apprehension, 
Trial  and  Punishment  of  War  Criminals  in  the 
Far  East"  passed  by  the  Commission  on  April 
3, 1946. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  PEC  March  16] 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  its  142d  meet- 
ing on  February  24  adopted  a  policy  deci- 
sion stating  that  no  further  trials  should  be 
initiated  with  respect  to  Japanese  suspected  oi 
having  planned,  prepared,  or  conspired  to  wage  a 
war  of  aggression — commonly  referred  to  as  "class 
<z"  crimes. 

This  decision — the  55th  policy  approved  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  since  its  first  meeting  on 
February  26,  1946 — has  been  communicated 
to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  General  MacArthur,  in  a  directive  issued 
in  the  usual  manner  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  policy  states  that  "no  further  trials 
of  Japanese  war  criminals  should  be  initiated  in 
respect  of  offenses  classified  under  paragraph  1  a 
of  the  policy  decision  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission entitled  'Apprehension,  Trial  and  Punish- 
ment of  War  Criminals  in  the  Far  East'  passed 
by  the  Commission  on  April  3, 1946." 

The  present  action  of  the  Commission  has  no 
bearing  on  so-called  "6"  and  "e"  offenses :  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  such  as  murder,  extermination,  enslave- 
ment, etc. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Potsdam  Declara- 
tion of  July  26,  1945,  announced  that  "stern 
justice  shall  be  meted  out  to  all  war  crimi- 
nals, including  those  who  have  visited  cruelties 
upon  our  prisoners."  Pursuant  to  this  agreement 
the  United  States  Government  in  October  1945, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission,  forwarded  a  directive  to  the  Su- 
preme Commander  with  instructions  regarding  the 
prosecution  of  suspected  Japanese  war  criminals 
and  the  establishment  of  an  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  for  the  Far  East.  Subsequently, 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  December  1945,  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  was  established.  Five 
weeks  after  its  initial  meeting  in  Washington,  the 
Commission  approved  the  policy  decision  already 
mentioned  above  ("Apprehension,  Trial  and  Pun- 
ishment of  War  Criminals  in  the  Far  East,"  April 
3,  1946).  This  decision  was  transmitted  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  through  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  accordance  with  the  established  proce- 
dure, and  superseded  the  earlier  United  States 
directive. 
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On  April  26,  1946,  an  indictment  was 
lodged  with  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  East  charging  28  Japanese  with  hav- 
ing committed  crimes  falling  into  all  three  cate- 
gories referred  to  above,  namely,  classes  "a",  "&", 
and  "e".  The  indictment  charged  offenses  cov- 
ering a  period  of  17  years  and  committed  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Asia.  Trial  was 
formally  begun  on  June  4,  1946.  Evidence 
submitted  was  collected  not  only  from  sources  in 
the  Far  East  but  also  from  sources  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

The  trial  lasted  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  men  originally  indicted,  two 
died  in  the  course  of  the  trial  and  a  third  was 
adjudged  mentally  incompetent  for  trial.  The 
remaining  twenty-five  were  all  convicted  in  a 
lengthy  judgment  read  to  the  tribunal  between 
November  4  and  November  12,  1948.  All 
but  one  were  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
waging  or  conspiring  to  wage  aggressive  war 
("class  a"  crimes).  Eleven  were  also  found 
guilty  of  "&"  and  "c"  crimes. 

Sentences  were  passed  on  the  25  convicted  war 
criminals  on  November  12, 1948.  Seven  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  hanging ;  sixteen  received  sen- 
tences of  life  imprisonment;  and  two  were  sen- 
tenced to  20  years  and  7  years  respectively. 

Between  midnight  and  12 :  33  a.  m.  on  December 
24,  1948,  following  unsuccessful  appeals  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  review  their  sen- 
tences, the  seven  men  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East, 
including  former  Premier  Hideki  Tojo,  were 
hanged  in  Sugamo  Prison  in  Tokyo. 


Procedure  for  Claiming  Land  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
18  that  it  has  received  a  communication  from 
the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Headquarters, 
Japan,  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  Government 
is  seeking  certain  information  from  former  Jap- 
anese nationals  who  own  lands  in  Japan  and  who 
do  not  wish  these  lands  to  be  sold  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  land  reforms. 

The  Japanese  land-reform  law  provides  that 
lands  owned  by  Japanese  nationals  abroad  will 
be  purchased  by  the  Government  for  resale  to  the 
farmers  actually  engaged  in  their  cultivation  but 
stipulates  that  any  owner  who  relinquished  his 
Japanese  nationality  prior  to  October  21,  1946, 
will  be  exempt  from  this  provision. 

Persons  whose  lands  are  exempt,  therefore,  are 
requested  to  file  applications  immediately,  to- 
gether with  proof  of  their  new  nationality. 
Lands  in  this  category  inadvertently  purchased 
by  the  Government  will  be  returned  to  their  for- 
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eign  owners  upon  submission  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence within  12  months  of  the  purchase.  Writs 
of  purchase  of  the  lands  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  former  owners  by  the  Government.  Appli- 
cations to  forestall  purchase  or  secure  a  cancella- 
tion of  purchase  must  be  addressed  to  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Tokyo.  J 


Notice  to  Americans  in  Nanking 

[Released  to  the  press  April  22] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Nanking  on  April  21, 
1949,  made  the  following  announcement  to  all 
American  nationals  residing  in  Nanking : 

"Until  recently  an  American  naval  vessel  has 
been  stationed  at  Nanking.  It  is  now  stationed 
in  Shanghai.  Owing  to  a  blockage  of  the  Yangtze 
River,  interfering  with  the  movement  of  all  vessels, 
the  presence  of  any  United  States  naval  vessel  at 
Nanking  at  a  given  time  cannot,  in  the  future,  be 
expected. 

"The  Marine  Guard  at  the  Embassy,  having 
been  based  upon  ships  stationed  at  Nanking,  has 
accordingly  been  reduced  to  a  guard  sufficient  only 
for  the  Chancery's  internal  security.  It  will  not 
be  available  for  any  protective  duties  either  gen- 
erally or  in  connection  with  evacuation. 

"American  nationals,  who  may  have  regarded 
the  presence  of  United  States  naval  vessels  and  of 
the  Marine  Guard  as  implying  that  the  United 
States  will  furnish  either  emergency  protection  or 
emergency  evacuation,  should  therefore  reconsider 
their  position  at  Nanking.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  Nanking  will  be  spared  either  civil  disturb- 
ance or  military  assault.  The  Embassy  is  com- 
pelled to  warn  everyone  that  those  remaining  must 
be  prepared  to  stay  through  any  emergency. 

"Therefore,  those  who  do  not  so  intend  should 
leave  Nanking  now,  while  normal  commercial 
means  of  travel  still  exist." 

As  of  April  4,  1949,  official  personnel  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Nanking,  including  wives 
and  children,  was  172.  Other  Americans  residing 
in  the  Nanking  area  total  87. 


President's  Message  on  Republic 
off  Ireland  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

President  Truman  sent  the  following  message 
to  President  O'Kelley,  Dublin,  on  April  18 : 

On  the  occasion  of  the  entering  into  force  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  Act,  I  send  to  you  and  to  the 
Irish  people,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
continued  welfare  and  prosperity  of  your  country. 
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Consular  Services  for  German  Nationals 

by  Walter  J.  Marx 


The  Interim  Office  for  German  Affairs  is  a 
unique  experiment  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
During  World  War  II  the  interests  of  the  German 
Government  in  the  United  States  were  protected 
by  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Washington.  Upon  the 
defeat  of  Germany  in  May  1945,  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment turned  over  to  the  United  States  the  German 
Embassy  and  other  German  diplomatic  property. 
Since  the  German  Government  no  longer  existed, 
the  300  thousand  German  nationals  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  matter,  those  elsewhere  in 
the  world  outside  of  Germany,  found  themselves 
without  protection.  There  were  no  longer  any 
consular  officers  who  might  issue  travel  documents 
to  Germans  or  take  measures  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty interests,  to  certify  legal  documents  for  use  in 
Germany  and  to  give  other  such  services.  Until 
they  relinquished  the  protection  of  German  inter- 
ests, the  Swiss  had  even  continued  the  payment  of 
German  pensions  in  this  country.  Many  aged 
German  people  after  May  1945,  unable  to  obtain 
their  pensions  any  longer,  lost  their  only  means 
of  livelihood. 

The  lack  of  valid  travel  documents  proved  to  be 
increasingly  embarrassing  to  German  nationals. 
Immediately  after  the  German  collapse  most  Ger- 
mans outside  of  Germany  remained  very  quiet  and 
made  little  attempt  to  travel.  But  as  time  passed, 
and  the  Allied  Powers  began  the  economic  rehabil- 
itation of  the  Western  zones  of  Germany,  German 
business  men  in  the  United  States  attempted  to  re- 
establish ties  with  German  business  firms  and 
found  it  necessary  to  send  their  agents  to  Germany 
and  to  other  countries.  Germans  in  the  United 
States  and  citizens  of  German  heritage  began  to 
hear  from  their  relatives  in  Germany  from  whom 
they  had  been  cut  off  for  five  or  more  years.  Aged 
mothers  were  dying,  family  affairs  were  badly 
snarled,  estates  had  been  inherited,  relatives  had 
become  lost  during  the  tremendous  uprooting  of 
populations  started  by  Hitler  and  intensified  by 
the  Poles  and  the  Soviets. 
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Since  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  sign- 
ing a  definitive  German  peace  treaty  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  German  government  with  full  sov- 
ereign powers,  the  Department  of  State  attempted 
to  find  some  temporary  solution  to  the  problem 
caused  by  the  collapse  of  consular  protection  for 
German  nationals  abroad.  There  was  also  some 
uneasiness  in  the  Department  at  the  thought  of 
300  thousand  Germans  carrying  on  their  af- 
fairs and  possibly  traveling  abroad  on  makeshift 
travel  documents.  Travel-control  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  interim 
offices  to  perform  consular  functions  for  German 
nationals  in  each  country  having  a  large  German 
population  were  studied. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Allied  Control 
Council  in  Berlin,  and  after  much  discussion  all 
Four  Powers  agreed  in  December  1946,  that  the  In- 
terim Offices  for  German  Affairs  should  be  estab- 
lished. In  order  to  implement  the  Allied  decision, 
Congress  authorized  a  bill  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  perform  certain  consular  services  for  Ger- 
man nationals  residing  in  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  authorities,  however,  later  changed  their 
minds  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  interim 
offices,  thus  forcing  a  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  world-wide  plan. 

The  Division  of  Protective  Services  took  little 
further  action  in  regard  to  the  bill,  and  as  the  80th 
Congress  drew  to  a  close  it  seemed  apparent  that 
the  bill  would  be  lost  in  the  final  rush  of  legislation. 
However,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  Public 
Law  798  was  passed  authorizing  the  Department  to 
perform  certain  consular  services  for  German  na- 
tionals in  the  United  States,  "its  Territories  and 
possessions."  Since  a  bill  for  funds  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  no  money  was  available 
to  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
law.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  functions  would 
pay  for  themselves  out  of  the  fees  obtained  from 
persons  requesting  consular  services,  but  the  law 
would  not  permit  the  Department  of  State  to  use 
this  income  directly  for  carrying  out  the  consular 
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functions.  The  money  would  have  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  A  specific  appropriation  from 
Congress  would  then  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  use  emergency 
funds  temporarily  to  set  up  an  Interim  Office  for 
German  Affairs,  but  after  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  798  it  was  determined  that  these  funds  were 
not  available.  Nevertheless,  the  matter  was  press- 
ing because  upon  the  publication  of  the  bill  inquir- 
ies began  to  pour  into  the  Department  regarding 
the  new  functions.  An  office  would  have  had  to  be 
set  up  if  only  to  reply  to  such  inquiries. 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  coordination  with 
the  military  authorities  in  Germany  since  the  origi- 
nal plan  had  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sular backstop  in  Germany,  similar  to  the  consular 
section  of  the  former  German  Foreign  Office.  But 
at  that  time  to  hope  to  obtain  Allied  agreement  for 
the  reestablishment  of  even  a  shadow  of  the  old 
German  Foreign  Office  seemed  futile.  At  best, 
many  months  of  effort  would  be  required.  Since 
Congress  had  authorized  the  functions  of  the  Office, 
it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  begin  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions.  The  military  authorities 
were  requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  the  three  Western  zones  of  Germany  for  accept- 
ance of  documents  issued  by  the  new  office  in 
Washington. 

The  original  plan  for  the  Office  had  called  for 
an  initial  registration  of  all  German  nationals  in 
the  United  States  and  a  questionnaire  was  devised 
in  German  and  English  designed  to  catch  any  po- 
tential troublemakers  or  former  Nazis.  To  process 
this  registration  it  was  estimated  that  over  a  hun- 
dred employees  would  be  necessary.  Since  refunds 
were  available  and  because  the  security  aspect  of 
the  Office  gradually  faded  into  the  background, 
particularly  because  the  Department  of  Justice 
presumably  already  had  on  file  complete  records, 
it  was  decided  to  drop  the  registration  idea. 

In  the  summer  of  1948  the  most  pressing  problem 
for  Germans  in  this  country  was  the  procurement 
of  travel  documents.  So  the  Division  of  Protective 
Services,  which  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  functioning  of  the  new  Office,  with  a  skeleton 
staff  began  two  essential  functions:  travel  docu- 
mentation and  the  authentication  of  legal  docu- 
ments for  use  in  Germany. 

With  this  small  staff,  the  Interim  Office  opened 
operations  early  in  August  1948,  by  attempting  to 
answer  the  large  volume  of  mail  that  had  been 
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accumulating — a  thousand  pieces  of  mail  a  month 
were  pouring  in. 

The  key  items  required  for  beginning  the  per- 
formance of  consular  functions  were  travel  docu- 
ments, a  great  seal  of  office,  wafers,  and  authenti- 
cation forms.  An  original  travel  document, 
written  in  English,  French,  and  German,  based 
roughly  upon  a  similar  document  issued  by  the 
Military  Government  in  Germany,  was  designed 
and  was  printed.  A  seal  of  office  was  also  de- 
signed and  then  manufactured  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Inquiries  in  an  ever 
increasing  volume  continued  to  pour  into  the  De- 
partment. Early  in  August  the  Departmental 
regulation  formally  establishing  the  Interim  Office 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  travel 
agents  and  lawyers  began  to  call  upon  the  Interim 
Office  in  person  for  more  detailed  information 
about  its  functions. 

It  was  not  before  September  13,  1948,  that  the 
travel  documents  were  ready  for  issuance  and 
the  seal  of  office  delivered  from  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  By  the  close  of  the 
month  some  $2,000  in  fees  had  already  been  col- 
lected. During  the  first  quarter  of  1949  over 
$10,000  was  received,  and  during  the  spring-travel 
rush,  income  is  running  about  $4,000  each  month. 
Consequently,  the  Interim  Office  is  more  than  pay- 
ing its  own  way. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  about  70  percent  of 
the  travel-document  business  of  the  Office  is  con- 
cerned with  the  return  to  Germany  of  Germans 
who  came  recently  to  this  country,  mainly  aged 
people  who  came  on  immigration  visas  to  join  sons 
and  daughters.  They  become  homesick,  and  many 
wish  to  return  to  Germany  within  a  month  after 
their  arrival  in  America.  Many  husbands  have 
even  written  frantic  letters  to  the  Interim  Office 
stating  that  their  mothers  are  breaking  up  their 
homes,  and  some  American  daughters-in-law  re- 
sent an  elderly  German  woman's  taking  possession 
of  the  kitchen,  reorganizing  the  household  along 
efficient  German  lines,  and  replacing  American 
with  German  cooking. 

The  Interim  Office  is  also  patronized  steadily  by 
homesick  or  unhappy  war  brides,  particularly  by 
those  who  at  one  time  had  had  a  rather  pleasant 
and  easy  life  in  Germany.  Apparently,  many  an 
American  soldier  exaggerated  his  economic  cir- 
cumstances at  home.  In  a  few  cases,  no  matter 
how  desperate  the  situation  may  be  in  Germany  to 
which  they  are  returning,  German  war  brides  in- 
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sist  upon  returning,  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
making  a  success  of  their  American  marriage  or 
of  life  in  America.  A  surprising  number  of  at- 
tractive and  intelligent  girls,  after  divorcing  their 
American  husbands,  state  they  wish  to  return  to 
Germany  because  of  loneliness,  even  in  our  cities 
with  large  German  populations.  In  keeping  with 
German  consular  regulations  the  Interim  Office 
has  tried  to  be  particularly  helpful  in  aiding  these 
war  brides  without,  of  course,  overstepping  the 
Departmental  regulations  which  restrict  sharply 
the  amount  of  protection  that  the  Interim  Office 
may  give  German  nationals. 

Most  of  the  other  clients  of  the  Office  are  Ger- 
mans going  home  to  visit  aged  relatives,  to  take 
care  of  inheritances,  to  look  after  their  property, 
or  for  other  business  matters.  Occasionally  Ger- 
mans are  going  to  India,  South  Africa,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere  on  Interim  Office  docu- 
ments. Some  German  seamen  find  an  Interim 
Office  travel  document  indispensable  in  obtaining 
a  job  on  American  vessels  and  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  Coast  Guard  clearance.  Until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Interim  Office,  German  seamen  re- 
siding in  the  United  States  found  themselves  in 
a  most  difficult  position,  being  unable  to  work 
without  some  sort  of  documentation.  Occasion- 
ally, the  Visa  Division  of  the  Department  of  State 
granted  a  waiver  of  passport  requirements  to  such 
men  but  these  waivers  had  to  be  renewed  at  rather 
brief  intervals  and  did  not  take  the  place  of  a  valid 
travel  document. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  authorizing  the 
Department  of  State  to  perform  consular  services 
for  German  nationals  in  this  country,  Congress  did 
riot  authorize  taking  over  the  protection  of  these 
nationals  in  the  fashion,  for  example,  that  the 
Swiss  protected  them  during  the  war.  Neither 
3an  Germans  bearing  Interim  Office  travel  docu- 
ments appeal  to  American  consuls  abroad  for  pro- 
tection. The  wording  in  three  languages  on  the 
jover  of  the  document  makes  this  point  clear.  On 
:he  other  hand,  the  travel  document,  in  a  passport- 
:ype  booklet,  is  being  generally  accepted  by  all 
foreign  consulates  in  the  United  States,  and  for- 
eign visas  are  being  granted  to  the  holders 
mabling  them  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Certain  nations  refuse  to  accept  improvised  travel 
locuments,  such  as  affidavits  of  identity.  One 
client  of  the  Interim  Office  traveled  all  over  Latin 
America  on  a  United  States  reentry  permit  forti- 
ied  with  20  pages  of  visas  on  blank  sheets  of  paper. 


A  security  check  is  made  in  every  case  to  make 
certain  that  the  Department  is  not  facilitating  the 
travel  of  a  German  whose  travel  may  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  However, 
since  the  great  majority  of  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try entered  on  visas  issued  by  American  consular 
officers  after  thorough  investigation,  the  Interim 
Office  practically  never  finds  information  against 
an  applicant  that  would  preclude  the  issuance  of  a 
travel  document.  The  Interim  Office  must,  how- 
ever, be  on  the  alert  for  some  German  who  may  be 
in  this  country  illegally  or  might  be  wanted  by  the 
authorities. 

One  of  the  curious  requests  that  come  to  the  In- 
terim Office  came  from  a  young  German  of  mili- 
tary age  who  had  no  immediate  travel  plans  but 
who  feared  that  war  was  imminent  and  wanted  a 
travel  document  so  that  he  could  escape  the  draft 
by  departing  hurriedly  from  the  country  in  the 
event  of  war. 

One  of  the  early  problems  consisted  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  current  military  regulations  govern- 
ing travel  to  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany. 
The  rules  changed  from  time  to  time,  varied  in 
each  zone,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  by 
Allied  military  officials  changed  sometimes  from 
day  to  day.  With  the  adoption  of  uniform  travel 
regulations  to  all  three  Western  zones  and  the  es- 
tablishment in  Washington  of  a  branch  of  the  Ber- 
lin Combined  Travel  Board,  the  situation  has  im- 
proved. Liaison  between  the  Military  Permit  Of- 
fice and  the  Interim  Office  is  necessarily  close. 
Both  Offices  realize  the  anomaly  of  having  one  of- 
fice issue  travel  documents  to  German  nationals 
with  a  separate  office  issuing  what  amounts  to  Ger- 
man visas  on  the  same  documents  and  on  the  pass- 
ports of  other  countries. 

The  work  of  the  Interim  Office  is  facilitated  by 
its  having  been  authorized  to  function  outside  of 
the  normal  Departmental  channels.  Routine  mail 
is  signed  in  the  Office  and  is  sent  out  directly.  By 
using  form  letters  it  has  been  possible  to  answer 
all  mail  in  a  single  day  after  its  arrival. 

Although  original  plans  called  for  a  legal  sec- 
tion, there  is  at  present  no  such  section.  The 
Interim  Office  makes  no  attempt  to  adjudicate 
questions  of  German  citizenship.  Its  travel  docu- 
ment states  that  the  issuance  of  the  document  prej- 
udices in  no  way  the  bearer's  nationality.  Docu- 
ments are  issued  upon  reasonable  evidence  of  Ger- 
man nationality  in  the  form  of  documents  such  as 
expired  German  passports,  Military  Government 
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travel  documents,  etc.,  and  upon  the  oath  of  the 
applicant  that  he  or  she  is  a  German  national. 

Unfortunately,  Public  Law  798  does  not  permit 
the  Interim  Office  to  document  the  worst  victims  of 
Hitler,  persons  who  were  deprived  of  their  German 
citizenship  by  Nazi  laws  and  who  today  under- 
standably are  unwilling  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
are  still  German  citizens.  But  the  Interim  Office 
can  document  the  German  who  loyally  registered 
at  a  German  Consulate  before  the  war  for  German 
military  service  under  Hitler  since  his  registration 
is  excellent  evidence  of  his  claim  to  German  na- 
tionality. 

When  the  Swiss  relinquished  the  protection  of 
German  interests  upon  the  collapse  of  Germany, 
the  central  German  Interests  Section  continued  to 
function  at  Bern  but  it  is  concerned  more  with  wel- 
fare and  relief  in  regard  to  the  German  popula- 
tion in  Switzerland.  The  Interim  Office  has  taken 
on  no  relief  functions.  Although  the  protection 
function  of  the  Office  is  strictly  limited,  the  Interim 
Office  does  provide  a  travel  document  which  is  gen- 
erally recognized  by  other  powers,  and  Germans 
in  the  United  States  have  a  governmental  office  to 
which  they  can  turn  for  advice  and  information 
and  from  which  they  can  expect  to  get  an  answer  by 
return  mail.  For  persons  almost  defeated  by  gov- 
ernmental red  tape  and  bureaucratic  procrastina- 
tion these  things  mean  a  great  deal.  Particularly 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  numerous  Congressmen 
are  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Office  and 
call  upon  its  facilities  almost  daily  on  behalf  of  the 
relatives  of  their  constituents. 


Because  of  the  lack  of  personnel  the  work  of 
the  Interim  Office  has  been  restricted  to  the  is- 
suance of  travel  documents  and  the  authentication 
of  legal  documents  for  use  in  Germany.  A  few 
"Lebensbescheinigungen"  have  also  been  issued, 
and  these  pieces  of  paper  apparently  have  enabled 
certain  Germans  to  obtain  pension  payments  once 
more.  An  expansion  of  activities  to  include  other 
consular  functions  depends  not  only  on  personnel 
but  also  upon  the  future  of  Germany,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  government  of  the  Western 
zones  and  any  consequent  resumption  by  Germany 
of  representation  abroad. 

The  broad  title  of  the  Office  causes  some  confu- 
sion for  American  citizens  as  well  as  for  German 
nationals.  Often  people  telephone  or  write  to  the 
Office  regarding  any  matter  that  pertains  to 
German  affairs,  protest  the  devaluation  of  their 
German  bank  accounts,  request  aid  for  relatives  in 
Germany,  or  ask  for  help  in  solving  complicated 
personal  problems.  With  the  recent  establish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Office  for  German 
and  Austrian  Affairs,  the  title  of  the  Interim 
Office  was  changed  to  the  Interim  Office  for  Ger- 
man Consular  Affairs. 

The  Interim  Office  will  pass  out  of  existence  at 
such  time  as  its  functions  are  no  longer  required, 
presumably  after  Germany  has  representatives  of 
her  own  in  the  United  States.  This  Government 
in  the  meantime  will  carry  out  its  obligations  as 
custodian  of  a  conquered  people  and  will  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  personal  needs  of  deserving  German 
nationals  for  consular  functions. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Promotion  of  International  Political  Cooperation 

BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 


The  General  Assembly  has  before  it  three  speci- 
fic recommendations  of  the  Interim  Committee  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee that  a  fourth  recommendation  be  returned 
to  the  Interim  Committee  for  further  study. 
These  recommendations  all  relate  in  a  very  lim- 
ited way  to  that  fundamental  subject  the  promo- 
tion of  international  cooperation  in  the  political 
field  and,  more  particularly,  to  that  area  of  the 
subject  dealing  with  pacific  settlement. 

The  proposed  panel  for  inquiry  or  conciliation 2 
involves  the  establishment  of  a  panel  from  which 
members  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  or  concilia- 
tion could  be  drawn  by  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly,  or  the  Interim  Committee,  or 
by  any  states  taking  steps  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes  outside  of  United  Nations  organs. 
Its  simple  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  to 
United  Nations  organs  or  to  such  states  in  select- 
ing members  of  commissions.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  state  or  any  organ  to  use 
it.  It  is  put  forward  simply  as  a  quick  method 
devised  for  the  fast  moving  world  of  today.  As 
such,  we  hope  it  may  assist  in  the  more  frequent 
use  of  inquiry  and  conciliation.  "We  feel  that  this 
ievice  might  also  help  the  parties  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  their  obligation  under  article  33 
3f  the  Charter  before  going  to  United  Nations  or- 
gans. If  there  exists  a  method  for  picking  a  com- 
mission before  any  particular  dispute  between  the 
parties  has  built  up  tension  between  them,  that 
makes  it  easier  for  those  parties  to  agree  upon  the 
creation  of  a  commission.  The  panel  would  be 
i  means  of  having  readily  available  a  list  of  in- 
dividuals of  known  competence  who  would  be 
ivailable  on  short  notice,  and  it  provides  that  per- 
sons designated  would  be  disposed  in  principle  to 
serve.  The  individuals,  members  of  such  a  panel, 
would  in  principle  be  sympathetic  and  receptive  to 
i  call  to  serve  on  a  commission,  but,  of  course,  they 
would  be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The 
plan  is  a  flexible  device  because  it  creates  no  organ 
>r  procedure  to  complicate  the  structure  of  the 
Dhited  Nations.  It  would  simply  be  a  registry  of 
ivailable  persons  for  use  by  the  Security  Council, 
;he  Assembly,  or  other  United  Nations  organs  and 
would  be  available  at  all  times  to  states  desiring 
x>  use  it.  The  experience  of  United  Nations  bodies, 
jven  in  the  brief  period  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Charter,  has  shown  the  almost  constant  need  for 
competent  persons  to  serve. 

Another  recommendation  relates  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  rapporteur  or  conciliator  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  consideration  of  disputes  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  Council  examine  the  utility  and 
desirability  of  such  a  practice.  It  was  successfully 
used  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  Security  Council  has  already  found  it  useful 
in  some  cases.  Here  again,  the  recommendation  is 
flexible  and  involves  no  new  machinery.  My  dele- 
gation thinks  this  is  a  constructive  suggestion, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council. 

Finally,  there  is  the  recommendation  to  restore 
full  effect  to  the  General  Act  of  Geneva  of  1928. 
It  was  originally  introduced  in  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee by  Belgium,  which  is  a  party  to  that  treaty, 
and  the  resolution  provides  a  convenient  means  by 
which  those  states  who  have  adhered  to  the  treaty, 
or  may  wish  to  adhere  to  it,  can  accept  a  revised 
act  replacing  League  of  Nations  references  with 
references  to  United  Nations  organs.  The  Gen- 
eral Act  provides  appropriate  means  for  the  par- 
ties to  it  to  fulfil  their  obligation  under  article  33 
of  the  Charter  to  attempt  settlement  of  disputes 
before  bringing  them  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  General  Act 
but  supports  this  proposal  because  it  will  aid  other 
states  who  are  members  in  rendering  effective 
between  themselves  a  multilateral  pacific  settle- 
ment treaty. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  as  we 
find  it  stated  in  article  1  of  the  Charter,  is  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
Certain  methods  are  indicated  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  purpose  and  included  among  them  are 
international  political  cooperation,  including  spe- 
cifically the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
Throughout  the  Charter  the  roles  of  United  Na- 
tions organs  and  of  the  United  Nations  members 
themselves  are  defined  with  this  first  principle 
uppermost.  With  a  view  to  preserving  peace,  the 
members  and  organs  of  the  United  Nations  have 
their  various  responsibilities  and  duties.  If  force 
is  to  be  eliminated  in  international  relations,  the 
Charter  recognizes  that  we  must  (1)  eliminate  the 
causes  of  war  and  (2)  substitute  other  means  than 
force  for  dealing  with  these  causes.  The  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  the  members 

1  Statement  made  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  on  Apr.  25,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same 
date. 

2  U.N.  doc.  A/833,  Apr.  12,  1949. 
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themselves  all  have  interlocking  responsibilities 
as  part  of  this  single  plan. 

The  role  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  relation 
to  international  political  cooperation  is  described 
in  articles  10,  11  (1),  13  (la),  14,  and  35  of  the 
Charter.  We  see  from  such  provisions  as  articles 
10  and  14  that  the  General  Assembly  has  even 
greater  flexibility  and  scope  directed  at  removing 
the  causes  of  war  than  has  the  Security  Council. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  the  As- 
sembly is  concerned  with  international  political 
cooperation.  There  is  the  handling  of  actual  dis- 
putes and  related  political  problems  under  article 
14.  The  Assembly  can  discuss  and  subject  to 
article  12  may  recommend  measures  for  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  its 
origin,  which  it  considers  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions, including  situations  resulting  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Article  14 
is  broad  in  scope  and  in  the  extent  of  authority  it 
entrusts  to  the  Assembly.  It  is  reasonable  and 
proper  that  the  General  Assembly  should  use  these 
powers.  In  situations  where  action  by  the  Security 
Council  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  veto,  it  is 
all  the  more  natural  to  expect  that  article  14  would 
be  relied  upon. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Assembly  has  re- 
sponsibilities is  in  the  broad  study  and  formulation 
of  recommendations  in  the  field  of  international 
political  cooperation.  I  understand  that  the  In- 
terim Committee  is  planning,  when  this  session  ad- 
journs, to  examine  in  some  detail  the  role  of  the 
Assembly  in  pacific  settlement,  and  I  would  expect 
that  in  this  connection  it  would  consider  these 
principles  which  I  have  mentioned.  Parentheti- 
cally, one  of  the  specific  recommendations  before 
us  is  that  two  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Interim  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  this  study.  My  gov- 
ernment made  this  recommendation,  feeling  that 
it  would  be  useful  not  to  suggest  one  or  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  Procedure  at  this  time  but 
to  await  the  wider  consideration  of  the  Interim 
Committee. 

But  these  articles  of  the  Charter  describing  the 
role  of  the  General  Assembly  are  not  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  the  responsibilities '  of  the  As- 
sembly are  defined  and  set  out  in  complete  detail. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  constitutional  docu- 
ments are  drafted.  There  is  a  place  for  constru- 
ing our  Charter  to  give  it  vitality  and  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  entire 
organization  was  created — and  that  is  peace. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  claim  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  violating  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter  by  acting  in  the  pacific 
settlement  of  disputes  or  by  studying,  recommend- 
ing, and  synthesizing  the  experience  of  the  United 
Nations.  These  activities  lay  foundations  for 
peace. 
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We  all  recognize  that  the  Security  Council  has 
the  primary  duty  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security,  but  it  would  be  misreading  the 
Charter  to  conclude  that  it  has  the  only  such  re- 
sponsibility. Article  35  indicates  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  The  Assembly  has  recently  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  Security 
Council  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  in  the  light  of 
the  study  of  the  veto  by  the  Interim  Committee. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  plan  of  the  Charter  that 
every  dispute  between  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  find  its 
way  before  the  Security  Council. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  obli- 
gated under  article  2  to  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force.  They  are  also  under  a  duty  under  the 
language  of  article  33  when  parties  to  any  dispute 
the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
first  of  all,  to  seek  a  solution  by  one  of  the  well 
understood  methods  of  pacific  settlement,  such  as 
negotiation,  inquiry,  conciliation,  and  the  rest. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
members  not  to  take  to  the  Security  Council  a  dis- 
pute of  this  character  unless  and  until  they  have 
made  a  previous  effort  to  settle  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  general  principles  of  international  co- 
operation, that  all  international  disputes  should 
promptly  be  settled  by  the  parties  by  peaceful 
means  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice 
and  international  law. 

This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  recognizes  that  many  disputes  may 
lend  themselves  to  settlement  in  their  early  stages 
by  methods  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  often  of 
an  informal  nature.  Two  of  the  three  recommen- 
dations now  before  us  relate  to  this  obligation  of 
members  under  article  33. 

The  principle  of  article  33  that  the  parties  shall 
first  of  all  try  to  help  themselves  simply  under- 
lines the  importance  and  seriousness  of  recourse  to 
the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly. 
This  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  substi- 
tuting pacific  settlement  for  force  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  peace.  No  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  certainly  no  permanent  member,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  should  be  heard 
to  claim  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 
which  the  parties  can  work  out  themselves  before 
it  may  develop  in  seriousness  so  as  to  be  a  threat 
to  the  international  community.  A  student  of  the 
Charter  would  seek  in  vain  for  any  such  power  in 
the  Security  Council.  The  demand  of  a  member 
of  the  Security  Council  to  have  such  a  voice,  and 
particularly  a  deciding  voice,  by  virtue  of  the 
veto,  as  to  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  could 
only  confirm  the  suspicion  that  a  motive  is  present 
other  than  the  seeking  of  a  sound  organization  of 
peace. 
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A  true  picture  of  how  the  United  Nations 
operates  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  can 
only  be  seen  by  looking  at  those  interrelated  func- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  with  its  broad  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Security  Council  with  its  wide 
powers,  and  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
with  their  duties  assumed  upon  ratifying  the 
Charter. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  task  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Interim  Committee  as  a  subsidiary 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly  to  undertake  its 
duties  under  articles  11  (1)  and  13  (la)  of  the 
Charter.  An  important  function  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  was  so  delegated  is  to  initiate 
studies  and  to  make  recommendations  to  promote 
international  cooperation  in  the  political  field. 
The  Security  Council  and  the  Assembly  are  politi- 
cal organs  and  instruments  of  action.  But  there 
is  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  under  article  13  ( la) 
to  reflect  on  this  action,  m  the  form  of  its  ex- 
perience, and  perhaps  to  synthesize  it.  An  Ameri- 
can philosopher  has  observed  that  man's  thoughts 
spring  from  his  actions  rather  than  his  actions 
from  his  thoughts.  A  corollary  of  that  might  be 
that  those  of  us  who  are  immersed  in  action  can 
guide  it  by  taking  thought.  The  function  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  analyze  the  actions  of  United 
Nations  organs  is  both  proper  and  necessary.  It 
is  carrying  out  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission  undertake  its  cor- 
responding duties  under  another  clause  of  this 
same  article  of  the  Charter.  Where,  I  would  ask, 
can  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  find  in 
this  work  a  studied  attempt  to  bypass  the  Security 
Council?  Where  can  it  find  any  more  than  a 
beginning,  at  a  rather  late  date  and  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  initiate  these  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions ? 

The  work  which  the  Interim  Committee  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first  place  it  has  planned  a  long- 
range  study  of  this  field,  which  will  probably  be 
before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session 


but  which  is  not  before  us  today.  It  has  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  the  four  specific  proposals, 
three  of  which  are  before  us,  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  fourth  be  returned  for  further  con- 
sideration.. One  of  them  is  a  suggestion  to  the 
Security  Council.  Another  suggests  simply  a 
means  for  picking  members  of  commissions  which 
the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  or 
any  states  outside  of  United  Nations  organs  might 
in  their  discretion  employ.  The  third  would  re- 
place references  to  League  of  Nations  organs  in 
the  General  Act  of  Geneva  of  1928  with  references 
to  United  Nations  organs.  They  are  three  pro- 
cedural suggestions  involving  no  substantive  obli- 
gation upon  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
all  intended  simply  as  technical  aids  for  pacific 
settlement  procedures. 

I  wish  that  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  might  have  occupied  his  chair  in  the  In- 
terim Committee  so  that  he  could  sense  the  spirit 
in  which  proposals  are  made  and  debated  with  the 
intention  of  trying  to  improve  United  Nations  pro- 
cedures by  practical  and  objective  study  of  their 
operation.  He  would  have  observed  how  in  the 
Interim  Committee  the  judgment  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  have  seen  fit  to  take  their  seats  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  these  questions,  not  with  a  view 
to  bypassing  the  Security  Council  but  with  the  idea 
of  looking  beyond  the  immediate  dispute  to  ways 
and  means  of  developing  Charter  potentialities 
and  handling  international  political  problems  in 
all  organs.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  seen 
that  vast  resource  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
power  that  exists  in  cooperation  in  a  voluntary 
association  by  this  great  number  of  nations  repre- 
senting the  interests,  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
four  specific  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee.  The  Interim  Committee,  in 
undertaking  the  work  of  studying  and  making 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  international 
political  cooperation,  is  exercising  a  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  seek  constantly  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  Charter  as  an  instrument  for  peace 
and  justice. 


Reply  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Regarding  the  Italian  Colonies 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES1 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


We  are  all  here  to  try  to  find  a  constructive  so- 
lution to  a  very  difficult  problem.  Whether  or 
not  the  prolongation  of  the  general  debate  by  the 
honorable  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  promotes 
that  result  may  perhaps  be  questionable,  but  I 
do  feel  that  I  should  make  some  comment  upon 
some  of  his  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 


opinion  the  fact  that  this  problem  is  here  before 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  in  itself  attests  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of,  particularly,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

JMade  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Apr.  23,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
same  date. 
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members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  seek  an 
international  solution,  and  it  evidences  that  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  has  been  evidenced  by  any 
other  of  the  victors  in  the  World  War.  It  was 
the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and,  latteidy,  United  States  forces  in 
North  Africa,  which  cleared  the  enemy  from  these 
areas  in  North  Africa.  If  we  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample which  was  set  by  other  of  the  victors,  we 
would  have  settled  this  matter  ourselves.  There 
is  no  area  that  the  Soviet  Union  conquered  in  the 
world  which  has  been  brought  in  any  aspect  what- 
ever before  the  United  Nations  for  decision.  In 
every  such  area  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  the 
position  that  because  it  conquered  the  area,  it,  and 
it  alone,  is  entitled  to  make  the  solution.  And 
there  is  a  certain  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve, between  the  conduct  of  those  nations  who 
conquered  these  areas  and  freed  them  from  the 
enemy  and  liberated  them  and  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain others  who  are  now  here  criticizing  us  because 
this  problem  is  here  for  an  international  solution, 
which  under  comparable  situations  they  bitterly 
and  utterly  reject  for  themselves. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  comes  here  to  get  inter- 
national judgment  upon  the  areas  which  it  took 
over,  say,  in  the  Far  East,  the  Kuriles  Islands, 
Port  Arthur,  Dairen,  etc.,  then  we  can  hear  it,  with 
good  grace  perhaps,  criticize  those  who  have 
brought  this  problem,  the  fruit  of  their  victory,  to 
the  United  Nations  for  international  solution. 
Until  then,  I  would  think  it  was  better  grace  on 
their  part  to  keep  more  silent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  delegate 
of  the  Soviet  Union  made  reference  to  two  state- 
ments which  I  made  in  my  opening  presentation. 
One  of  them  was  that  I  recalled  the  fact  that  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  it  is  provided 
that  under  the  trusteeship  system  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  to  be  served  is  that  the  area 
should  play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  I  said  in  my  speech, 
and  I  quote,  "the  relevancy  of  this  area  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security  cannot  be  ignored." 
The  honorable  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
to  resent  that  in  regard  to  this  area  which  we  now 
have  brought  here  to  this  United  Nations  for  in- 
ternational solution  we  should  even  mention  the 
fact  that  it  historically  has  involved  international 
peace  and  security,  and  those  involve  considera- 
tion which  both  under  the  Charter  and  historically 
are  properly  before  us.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Soviet  troops  did  not  fight  in  this  area.  If  they 
had — if  they  had  undergone  what  some  of  their 
allies  had  to  undergo  in  this  area — I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  they  would  not  have  resented  a  refer- 
ence to  international  peace  and  security  as  being 
a  factor  which  in  this  case  properly  is  taken  into 
account. 

It  was  also  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  been 
eulogistic  in  my  praise  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
said  this  about  the  United  Kingdom :  "The  United 
Kingdom  has  given  ample  evidence  not  merely 
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by  word  but  by  deed  that  it  genuinely  believes  in 
the  principle  of  developing  non-self-governing 
areas  so  as  to  make  them  independent."  It  was 
that— and  that  alone — which  I  said  in  eulogy  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  I  think  I  might 
have  said  much  more. 

What  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman?  The  fact  is 
that  around  this  table  today  there  sit  ten  member 
nations  who  can  by  their  presence  here  attest  to 
the  reality  of  that  fact.  There  would  be  two  more, 
Eire  and  Ceylon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  veto  which 
was  exercised  against  them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  there  would  be  ten  more,  also  members,  sit- 
ting around  this  table  if  they  had  not  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  maw  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  in 
considering  these  areas  the  record  of  one  country 
or  another  in  actually  bringing  independence  to 
dependent  peoples  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  then 
again  I  say  the  record  is  such  that  I  would  have 
thought  it  was  wiser  for  the  honorable  delegate  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  have  kept  silent.  I  said 
nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  actual  condi- 
tions at  present  in  these  territories  under  military 
administration,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  a  military  administration  which  has  no  defi- 
nite term  of  existence,  which  does  not  permit  a 
civil  administration  or  long-term  planning,  is  not 
a  situation  which  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
populations  concerned  and  ought  to  be  ended  be- 
cause only  with  the  possibility  of  long-range  plan- 
ning is  it  possible  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
these  people.  To  judge  the  possibilities  of  a  long- 
range  civil  administration  in  terms  of  a  military 
administration  which  is  subject  to  being  terminated 
at  any  time  is,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
a  very  unfair  comparison.  We  are  eager,  and  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  in  actual  administration,  is  eager  to  bring 
about  as  quickly  as  possible  conditions  which  will 
permit  of  long-range  civilian  planning  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas. 

Now,  the  honorable  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  back  to  his  suggestion  for  administration 
of  this  area  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  he 
says  that  there  are  not  really  any  practical  diffi- 
culties there  involved  and  that  he  does  not  think 
that  it  will  cost  anything  to  operate  these  terri- 
tories. Well,  again  I  can  understand  how  he 
comes  to  that  conclusion  because  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  the  areas  which  are  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  it  does  not  cost  them  anything.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  way  in  which  some  countries  op- 
erate and  when  they  are  in  such  areas  it  is  not  their 
practice  to  try  and  squeeze  out  of  these  areas  the 
last  drop  that  is  possible.  It  is  our  effort  to  try 
to  build  up  these  areas,  and  that  is  a  costly  opera- 
tion— although  again  I  can  understand  that  the 
honorable  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  the  experience  to  appreciate  it.  The  United 
States  has  put  some  6  billion  dollars  a  year  into 
the  European  Eecovery  Program.  We  had  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  under  such  administration 
as  this  organization  decides  upon  to  do  something 
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to  build  up  the  areas  here  in  question.  Even  aside 
from  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  bound  to 
be  very  considerable.  I  do  not  have  available 
the  precise  estimates  which  we  have,  but  roughly 
speaking  I  can  say  that  we  figure  that,  even  apart 
from  what  you  might  call  constructive  expendi- 
tures, just  in  terms  of  the  administration  of  the 
government,  that  for  the  United  Nations  to  take 
this  on  would  involve  at  once  a  probable  doubling 
of  the  present  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  a 
cost  of  somewhere  around  40  million  dollars. 

The  United  Nations,  as  I  think  we  all  appreciate 
or  should  appreciate,  is  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct an  economical  administration.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  no  civil  service  in  being.  We  are 
not  in  a  position,  as  governments  are,  to  instruct 
their  civil  servants  to  take  a  tour  of  duty  in  these 
areas  where  conditions  are  not  at  the  present  time, 
I  am  prepared  to  admit,  very  attractive  from  the 
standpoint  of  climate  and  living  conditions.  For 
the  United  Nations  to  go  out  and  bid  for  persons 
to  take  those  jobs  on,  would  be  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive operation,  and  it  would  be  foolish  on  our 
part  to  ignore  that  fact.  In  these  matters,  how- 
ever, I  hesitate  to  put  the  primary  emphasis  on 
what  it  would  cost.  If  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  if  it  would  probably  work,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  try  it  even  if  it  does  involve  doubling  or 
tripling  the  budget  and  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  ourselves  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
had  suggested  a  far  greater  international  solution 
than  we  are  now  suggesting.  The  reason  why  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  drop  our  sights  in  that  re- 
spect is  not  wholly  or  even  primarily  a  matter  of 
the  cost.  Since  our  original  proposals  were  made 
in  London  in  1945,  unfortunately  the  fact  is  that 
the  different  organs  of  the  United  Nations  have 
become  a  battle  ground  between  two  different 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
at  least  one  of  the  points  of  view  is  that  of  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  that  nothing  constructive 
can  be  done  under  any  form  of  society  other  than 
that  of  Communism,  and  the  purpose,  therefore, 
must  be  to  cause  a  failure  of  efforts  which  are 
made  other  than  under  the  auspices  of  a  Com- 
munist government.  And  we  have  seen  in  many 
different  areas  of  the  world  the  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  a  non-Communist  society  is  bound  to 
fail,  by  disrupting  it,  by  strikes,  sabotage,  threats 
of  civil  war  or  actual  civil  war ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  effort  which  the  United  States  initi- 
ated and  which  it  has  been  carrying  on  now  in 
conjunction  with  the  participating  European 
countries  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  One  of  the 
great  problems  we  have  to  face  is  the  fact  that  it 
becomes  a  very  costly  operation  because  some  na- 
tions are  unwilling  to  participate  in  it — not  only 
are  unwilling  to  participate  in  it,  but  are  posi- 
tively exerting  themselves,  at  great  expense  and 
effort,  to  prevent  that  effort  at  European  recovery. 
Is  it  right  and  is  it  proper,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  entrust  these  colonial  peoples  to  an  or- 
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ganization  which  is  divided  and  in  which  there  are 
powerful  elements  which  want  to  see  the  failure 
of  efforts  such  as  are  being  made  now  in  Western 
Europe  and  such  as  we  hope  can  also  be  made  in 
North  Africa?  If  we  want  a  constructive  effort 
in  North  Africa,  shouldn't  it  be  entrusted  to  those 
who  believe  it  can  succeed?  Or  should  we  bring 
into  partnership  in  that  effort  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  cause  a  failure  of  that  particular  kind 
of  effort,  as  they  have  demonstrated  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world  ? 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  above  all,  the  reason 
why  the  United  States  now  believes  that  it  is  im- 
practical to  entrust  the  colonies  to  an  international 
organization  which  would  contain  within  it  ele- 
ments which  are  dedicated  to  proving  that  only 
a  Communist  form  of  society  can  succeed  in  the 
world. 

Now  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  delay  in 
this  matter.  I  was  in  London  when  this  matter 
first  came  up  in  September  1945,  with  Secretary 
Byrnes,  and  at  that  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, Mr.  Molotov  represented  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  matter  could  have  been  settled  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  four  years  ago,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  attitude  then  taken  by  the  honor- 
able Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  made  a  proposal  which 
was  accepted  definitively  by  three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  accepted  in  principle  by  a 
fourth,  and  rejected  outright  only  by  the  fifth 
member,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  then  insisted 
that  it  must  have  Tripolitania  for  itself.  And  it 
was  that  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  that 
made  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  this  matter 
settled. 

I  reject,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion  that  it 
has  been  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom which  have  constantly  tried  to  prevent  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
sought  it,  and  sought  it  earnestly,  and,  as  I  say,  as 
a  result  of  our  efforts  it  would  have  been  settled 
nearly  four  years  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ambition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a  base  in 
the  Mediterranean.  I  recall  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  anticipation  of  the  elections  in  Italy  last  year, 
took  a  position  in  favor  of  Italy  which,  it  it  were 
maintained  today,  might  be  a  constructive  contri- 
bution toward  a  solution.  But  after  that  position 
had  served  the  purposes  of  the  election  and  the 
election  had  been  lost,  then  a  different  position  was 
taken  which  now  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  solution. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee, before  deliberations  are  over,  will  realize  that 
the  United  States  Delegation  at  least— and  I  am 
sure  others— are  trying  constructively,  with  an 
open  mind  toward  the  views  of  everybody  around 
this  table,  to  arrive  at  a  positive  solution.  I  am 
confident  of  the  verdict  of  this  Committee  as  to 
who  is  trying  to  promote  and  who  is  trying  to 
obstruct  a  solution  to  this  question. 
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Spanish  Question 

Debate  opened  May  5  in  the  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  question  of 
Franco  Spain,  with  Poland  denouncing  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  submitting  a  proposal  to  leave 
members  full  freedom  of  action  in  their  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain.  The  following  day 
Poland  introduced  a  lengthy  resolution  recalling 
earlier  condemnations  of  the  Franco  Government 
and  recommending  that  all  U.N.  members  "cease 
to  export  to  Spain"  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
warlike  and  strategic  material,  as  well  as  to  re- 
frain from  entering  into  any  agreements  either 
formally  or  de  facto  with  Spain.  Polish  Repre- 
sentative Katz-Suchy  described  Franco's  exist- 
ence as  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

The  United  States  has  not  participated  in  the 
general  debate  to  date,  but  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion is  continuing. 

Israeli  Application  for  Membership 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  opened  discussion  May  3  on  Israel's 
application  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  item  having  been  transferred  to  it  from  the 
crowded  agenda  of  the  regular  Political  Com- 
mittee. 

A  Lebanese  proposal  would  postpone  admission 
of  Israel  until  the  latter  had  accepted  in  principle 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  and  the  res- 
toration of  Arab  refugees  to  their  homes.  Argen- 
tina proposed  that  the  Vatican  be  invited  to  pre- 
sent a  report  on  what  it  considered  necessary 
guarantees  for  preservation  of  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem.  An  Iraqi  resolution  which  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  Security  Council  vote  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  Israel,  since  the  United 
Kingdom  abstained,  was  later  withdrawn. 

Following  an  invitation  extended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, Israeli  Representative  Eban  in  a  2-hour 
statement  on  May  5  described  Israel's  position  on 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem,  resettlement 
of  Arab  refugees,  and  the  Bernadotte  assassina- 
tion. Israel  would  support  "establishment  by  the 
United  Nations  of  an  international  regime  for 
Jerusalem  concerned  exclusively  with  control  and 
protection  of  holy  places,"  he  emphasized.  He 
stated  that  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  Arab 
refugees  was  possible  before  a  "final  and  effective 
peace  settlement"  resulted  from  the  Lausanne 
meetings  now  taking  place  between  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  and  Arab  and  Israeli 
representatives.     Mr.    Eban,    though    admitting 
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failure  of  the  Israeli  Government  to  find  the 
mediator's  assassins,  felt  the  failure  should  be  con- 
sidered against  the  background  of  a  country  forced 
to  protect  itself  against  aggression  from  without 
and  an  "intractable  dissident  military  organiza- 
tion" from  within. 

Italian  Colonies 

With  general  debate  on  the  disposition  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  completed,  four  specific 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Political  Com- 
mittee during  the  week. 

U.S.  Delegate,  John  Foster  Dulles,  supported  a 
resolution  introduced  by  U.K.  Delegate,  Hector 
McNeil,  calling  for  possible  independence  of  Libya 
in  10  years  and  U.K.  administration  of  an  interim 
trusteeship  over  Cyrenaica.  It  also  recommended 
that  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  submit  proposals  to  the  fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  on  interim  trusteeships  over 
the  rest  of  Libya,  incorporation  of  Eritrea  into 
Ethiopia  and  the  Sudan,  and  Italian  trusteeship 
over  Somaliland.  Mr.  Dulles  stated  that  such  a 
decision  would  not  be  perfect  but  would  be  the  best 
solution  of  a  colonial  problem  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  This  U.K.  formula  met  with  considerable 
opposition. 

Eighteen  Latin  American  states  are  supporting 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Mexico  which  would 
request  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  "to  consider  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  Libya  might  be  placed 
under  the  international  trusteeship  system. 
Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  would  be  commissioned  to  perform 
the  same  task  with  respect  to  Somaliland,  while 
these  same  countries  would  be  asked  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  Eritrea." 

The  Australian  proposal  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  7-member  special  committee  to  ex- 
amine unresolved  aspects  of  the  Italian  colonies 
question  and  report  to  the  Secretary-General  not 
later  than  September  1,  1949. 

An  Iranian  resolution  recommended  placing 
Libya  and  Somaliland  under  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Eritrean 
people. 

At  the  request  of  U.S.S.R.  Delegate,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  vote  on  the  four  resolutions  was  de- 
ferred until  May  9. 
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sive step  toward  the  creation  of  a  community  of 
democratic  nations  dedicated  to  the  attainment 
of  peace  and  determined  to  insure  its  preserva- 
tion by  all  the  material  and  moral  means  at  their 
disposal. 

The  German  problem  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  the  general  problem  of  assuring  security  for 
the  free  nations.  No  approach  to  German  prob- 
lems can  be  adequate  which  deals  only  with  Ger- 
many itself  and  ignores  the  question  of  its  relation- 
ship to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
objectives  of  United  States  policy  toward  the 
German  people  are  interwoven  with  our  interest 
in,  and  our  policies  toward,  the  other  peoples  of 
Europe.  Here  the  basic  considerations  are  the 
same  whether  they  can  extend  to  all  of  Germany 
or  must  be  limited  to  Western  Germany. 

We  have  made  clear  our  desire  to  aid  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe  in  their  efforts  toward  re- 
covery and  reconstruction.  We  have  made  clear 
our  policy  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
a  common  structure  of  new  economic  and  political 
relationships.  To  these  ends,  we  are  providing 
temporary  economic  assistance  through  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  and  are  proposing  to  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  our  common  defense  through 
the  North  Atlantic  pact. 
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human  freedoms  through  democratic  procedures. 
These    constructive    forces    can    derive    their 
strength  only  from  the  renewed  vitality  of  the 
finer  elements  of  the  German  cultural  tradition. 
They  can  flourish  only  if  the  German  economy  can 
provide  sustenance   and  hope   for  the  German 
people.    They  can  attain  their  greatest  effective- 
ness only  through  a  radically  new  reciprocal  ap- 
proach by   the  German   people   and   the   other 
peoples  of  Europe.    This  approach  must  be  based 
on  common  understanding  of  the  mutual  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  European  community  as  a  whole. 

Through  all  of  this  effort,  our  basic  aim  with 
respect  to  the  Germans  themselves  has  been  to 
help  them  make  the  indispensable  adjustments  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  We  have  tried  to  help 
them  to  find  the  way  toward  a  reorganization  of 
their  national  life  which  would  permit  them  to 
make  the  great  contribution  to  world  progress 
which  they  are  unquestionably  capable  of  making. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  all  to  remember  that  no 
one  but  the  Germans  themselves  can  make  this  ad- 


1  Made  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  in  New  York  on  Apr.  28,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  address  was  broadcast 
over  the  major  national  networks. 
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sent a  report  on  what  it  considered  necessary 
guarantees  for  preservation  of  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem.  An  Iraqi  resolution  which  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  Security  Council  vote  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  Israel,  since  the  United 
Kingdom  abstained,  was  later  withdrawn. 

Following  an  invitation  extended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, Israeli  Representative  Eban  in  a  2-hour 
statement  on  May  5  described  Israel's  position  on 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem,  resettlement 
of  Arab  refugees,  and  the  Bernadotte  assassina- 
tion. Israel  would  support  "establishment  by  the 
United  Nations  of  an  international  regime  for 
Jerusalem  concerned  exclusively  with  control  and 
protection  of  holy  places,"  he  emphasized.  He 
stated  that  no  solution  to  the  problem  of  Arab 
refugees  was  possible  before  a  "final  and  effective 
peace  settlement"  resulted  from  the  Lausanne 
meetings  now  taking  place  between  the  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  and  Arab  and  Israeli 
representatives.    Mr.    Eban,    though    admitting 
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Eighteen  Latin  American  states  are  supporting 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Mexico  which  would 
request  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  "to  consider  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  Libya  might  be  placed 
under  the  international  trusteeship  system. 
Ethiopia,  France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States  would  be  commissioned  to  perform 
the  same  task  with  respect  to  Somaliland,  while 
these  same  countries  would  be  asked  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  Eritrea." 

The  Australian  proposal  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  7-member  special  committee  to  ex- 
amine unresolved  aspects  of  the  Italian  colonies 
question  and  report  to  the  Secretary-General  not 
later  than  September  1,  1949. 

An  Iranian  resolution  recommended  placing 
Libya  and  Somaliland  under  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Eritrean 
people. 

At  the  request  of  U.S.S.R.  Delegate,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  vote  on  the  four  resolutions  was  de- 
ferred until  May  9. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON « 

In  considering  a  suitable  subject  for  this  occa- 
sion, I  naturally  supposed  that  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  nation  would  expect  me  to  choose 
a  topic  having  some  news  value.  I,  therefore, 
decided  that  it  might  be  timely  for  me  to  speak 
on  United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Germany. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  then  foresee  just 
how  prominently  Germany  would  figure  in  the 
news  at  this  precise  time. 

The  conversations  between  Ambassador  Jessup 
and  Mr.  Malik,  which  were  reported  in  the  state- 
ment issued  a  few  days  ago,  constitute  the  latest 
development  in  a  long  and  involved  series  of  devel- 
opments affecting  Germany  since  the  beginning  of 
the  occupation.  I  think  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  relation  of  these  developments  to  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  German  problem  and  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  deal  with  it. 

Early  this  month  I  met  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
talks  on  Germany,  the  outcome  of  which  we  all 
regarded  as  momentous.  It  was  not  by  mere 
coincidence  that  these  agreements  were  initialed 
during  the  week  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
signed.  That  historic  instrument  marks  a  deci- 
sive step  toward  the  creation  of  a  community  of 
democratic  nations  dedicated  to  the  attainment 
of  peace  and  determined  to  insure  its  preserva- 
tion by  all  the  material  and  moral  means  at  their 
disposal. 

The  German  problem  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  the  general  problem  of  assuring  security  for 
the  free  nations.  No  approach  to  German  prob- 
lems can  be  adequate  which  deals  only  with  Ger- 
many itself  and  ignores  the  question  of  its  relation- 
ship to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
objectives  of  United  States  policy  toward  the 
German  people  are  interwoven  with  our  interest 
in,  and  our  policies  toward,  the  other  peoples  of 
Europe.  Here  the  basic  considerations  are  the 
same  whether  they  can  extend  to  all  of  Germany 
or  must  be  limited  to  Western  Germany. 

We  have  made  clear  our  desire  to  aid  the  free 
peoples  of  Europe  in  their  efforts  toward  re- 
covery and  reconstruction.  We  have  made  clear 
our  policy  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  establish 
a  common  structure  of  new  economic  and  political 
relationships.  To  these  ends,  we  are  providing 
temporary  economic  assistance  through  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  and  are  proposing  to  par- 
ticipate with  them  in  our  common  defense  through 
the  North  Atlantic  pact. 
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In  this  setting,  it  is  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  United  States  that  the  German  people,  or  as 
large  a  part  of  them  as  possible,  be  integrated  into 
a  new  common  structure  of  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe.  We  hope  that  the  Germans  will  share 
in  due  time  as  equals  in  the  obligations,  the  eco- 
nomic benefits,  and  the  security  of  the  structure 
which  has  been  begun  by  the  free  peoples  of 
Europe. 

We  recognize  that  the  form  and  pace  of  this  de- 
velopment are  predominantly  matters  for  deter- 
mination by  the  Europeans  themselves.  We  also 
recognize  that  effective  integration  of  the  German 
people  will  depend  upon  reciprocal  willingness 
and  upon  their  belief  in  the  long-range  economic 
benefits  and  the  greater  security  for  all  which  will 
accrue  from  a  joint  effort. 

The  maintenance  of  restrictions  and  controls 
over  the  Germany  economy  and  a  German  state, 
even  for  a  protracted  period,  cannot  alone  guar- 
antee the  West  against  the  possible  revival  of  a 
German  threat  to  the  peace.  In  the  long  run,  se- 
curity can  be  insured  only  if  there  are  set  in  motion 
in  Germany  those  forces  which  will  create  a  gov- 
ernmental system  dedicated  to  upholding  the  basic 
human  freedoms  through  democratic  procedures. 

These  constructive  forces  can  derive  their 
strength  only  from  the  renewed  vitality  of  the 
finer  elements  of  the  German  cultural  tradition. 
They  can  flourish  only  if  the  German  economy  can 
provide  sustenance  and  hope  for  the  German 
people.  They  can  attain  their  greatest  effective- 
ness only  through  a  radically  new  reciprocal  ap- 
proach by  the  German  people  and  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe.  This  approach  must  be  based 
on  common  understanding  of  the  mutual  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  voluntary  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  European  community  as  a  whole. 

Through  all  of  this  effort,  our  basic  aim  with 
respect  to  the  Germans  themselves  has  been  to 
help  them  make  the  indispensable  adjustments  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  We  have  tried  to  help 
them  to  find  the  way  toward  a  reorganization  of 
their  national  life  which  would  permit  them  to 
make  the  great  contribution  to  world  progress 
which  they  are  unquestionably  capable  of  making. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  all  to  remember  that  no 
one  but  the  Germans  themselves  can  make  this  ad- 


1  Made  before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  in  New  York  on  Apr.  28,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  address  was  broadcast 
over  the  major  national  networks. 
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justment.  Even  the  wisest  occupation  policy 
could  not  make  it  for  them.  It  must  stem  from 
them.  It  must  be  a  product  of  their  own  will 
and  their  own  spirit.  All  that  others  can  do  is  to 
help  to  provide  the  framework  in  which  it  may  be 
made. 

These  are  the  conditions  we  consider  essential 
for  the  long-term  solution  of  the  German  problem. 
The  purpose  of  the  Washington  agreements,  and 
of  the  other  decisions  taken  by  the  Western 
Powers,  is  to  bring  about  these  required  conditions 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  This  has  been 
the  consistent  purpose  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

This  Government  made  earnest  efforts  for  two 
and  a  half  years  after  the  war  to  resolve  the  major 
issues  arising  from  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
to  achieve  a  general  settlement.  During  that 
period  we  participated  in  the  four-power  ma- 
chinery for  control  of  Germany  established  by 
international  agreement  in  1945. 

By  the  end  of  1947  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  seeking  to  thwart  any  settlement 
which  did  not  concede  virtual  Soviet  control  over 
German  economic  and  political  life.  This  was 
confirmed  in  two  futile  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  and  London.  It 
was  emphasized  in  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
in  Berlin,  where  the  Soviet  veto  power  was  exer- 
cised three  times  as  often  as  by  the  three  Western 
Powers  combined. 

The  resultant  paralysis  of  interallied  policy  and 
control  created  an  intolerable  situation.  Germany 
became  divided  into  disconnected  administrative 
areas  and  was  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  economic  chaos,  distress,  and  despair.  Disaster 
was  averted  primarily  by  American  economic  aid. 

The  German  stalemate  heightened  the  general 
European  crisis.  The  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram could  not  succeed  without  the  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  which  only  a  revived  Ger- 
man economy  could  contribute. 

By  1948  it  became  clear  that  the  Western  Pow- 
ers could  no  longer  tolerate  an  impasse  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  for  the  organization  of  German 
administration  and  for  the  degree  of  German  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  was  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  Europe  as  a  whole.  These  powers  determined 
to  concert  their  policies  for  the  area  of  Germany 
under  their  control,  which  embraced  about  two 
thirds  of  the  territory  and  three  fourths  of  the 
population  of  occupied  Germany. 

These  common  policies  were  embodied  in  the 
London  agreements,  announced  on  June  1,  1948. 
This  joint  program,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  is  in  no 
sense  a  repudiation  of  our  international  commit- 
ments on  Germany,  embodied  in  the  Potsdam 
protocol  and  other  agreements.  It  represents  a 
sincere  effort  to  deal  with  existing  realities  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  Allied  covenants  pertaining 
to  Germany. 
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The  London  agreements  constitute  a  set  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  coordinated  administration 
of  Germany  pending  a  definitive  peace  settlement. 
The  execution  of  this  program,  now  in  progress, 
should  restore  stability  and  confidence  in  Western 
Germany  while  protecting  the  vital  interests  of 
Germany's  neighbors.  It  seeks  to  insure  coopera- 
tion among  the  Western  nations  in  the  evolution 
of  a  policy  which  can  and  should  lead  to  a  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  association  of  Germany  with 
Western  Europe.  It  is  a  provisional  settlement 
which  in  no  way  excludes  the  eventual  achieve- 
ment of  arrangements  applicable  to  all  of 
Germany. 

The  London  agreements  established  a  basic  pat- 
tern for  future  action  in  the  West.  The  bizonal 
area,  formed  by  economic  merger  of  the  American 
and  British  zones  in  1947,  and  the  French  zone 
were  to  be  coordinated  and  eventually  merged. 
The  Western  zones  were  to  participate  fully  in 
the  European  Recovery  Program.  An  Interna- 
tional Authority  for  the  Ruhr  was  to  be  created 
to  regulate  the  allocation  of  coal,  coke,  and  steel 
between  home  and  foreign  consumption,  to  insure 
equitable  international  access  to  Ruhr  resources, 
and  safeguard  against  remilitarization  of  Ruhr 
industry. 

The  Germans  were  authorized  to  establish  a 
provisional  government,  democratic  and  federal  in 
character,  based  upon  a  constitution  of  German 
inception.  It  would  be  subject,  in  accordance 
with  an  occupation  statute,  to  minimum  super- 
vision by  the  occupation  authorities  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  security  and  of  broad  Allied  pur- 
poses for  Germany.  Coordinated  three-power 
control  was  to  be  established,  with  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  zonal  boundaries. 

Of  exceptional  importance  were  the  guarantees 
of  security  against  a  German  military  revival,  a 
point  sometimes  overlooked  in  present-day  talk 
about  the  hazards  inherent  in  rebuilding  German 
economic  and  political  life.  The  London  agree- 
ments provide  that  there  is  to  be  consultation 
among  the  three  occupying  powers  in  the  event  of 
any  threat  of  German  military  resurgence;  that 
their  armed  forces  are  to  remain  in  Germany  until 
the  peace  of  Europe  is  secure ;  that  a  joint  Military 
Security  Board  should  be  created  with  powers  of 
inspection  to  insure  against  both  military  and  in- 
dustrial rearrangement;  that  all  agreed  disarma- 
ment and  demilitarization  measures  should  be 
maintained  in  force;  and  that  long-term  demili- 
tarization measures  should  be  agreed  upon  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  occupation.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  these  far  reaching  safeguards  are  to 
accompany  the  more  constructive  aspects  of  the 
program  and  assure  that  the  new  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  the  Germans  may  not 
be  abused. 

During  the  last  10  months  notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  Western  Germany,  which  is  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world.    An  entirely  new  atmos- 
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phere  of  hope  and  creative  activity  has  replaced 
the  lethargy  and  despair  of  a  year  ago.  Much  of 
the  London  program  is  well  on  the  way  to  real- 
ization. An  agreement  establishing  the  Interna- 
tional Authority  for  the  Kuhr  has  been  drafted 
and  approved.  The  Military  Security  Board  has 
been  established.  The  bizone  and  French  zone 
are  participating  fully  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Agreements  have  been  reached  with 
respect  to  such  difficult  and  controverted  issues  as 
the  protection  of  foreign  property  rights  in  Ger- 
many, the  revision  of  lists  of  plants  scheduled  for 
dismantling  on  reparations  account,  and  determi- 
nation of  restricted  and  prohibited  industries. 

A  short  time  ago  we  all  felt  that  we  should  have 
a  fresh  look  at  the  German  problem.  This  was 
done  in  Washington  while  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr. 
Schuman  were  there  earlier  this  month.  The 
genuine  readiness  of  the  participating  govern- 
ments to  sacrifice  special  points  of  view  to  the  com- 
mon good  has  made  it  possible  to  reach  a  degree  of 
accord  far  exceeding  what  could  have  been  hoped 
for  only  a  month  or  two  ago. 

There  were  three  particularly  important  fea- 
tures about  the  agreements  on  German  policy 
which  resulted  from  these  conversations.  The 
first,  was  the  striking  harmony  in  essential  out- 
look. The  second,  was  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  constructive  London  pro- 
gram which  had  developed  through  diverse  Allied 
disagreements.  Thirdly,  the  three  Governments 
acknowledged  the  need  for  the  termination  of 
Military  Government  and  its  replacement  by  a 
civilian  Allied  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  Federal  Republic.  This 
last  is  a  great  step  forward  toward  peace,  in  my 
opinion. 

With  respect  to  my  first  point,  the  harmony  of 
view  reached  by  the  three  Governments  on  a  com- 
mon policy  for  Germany,  you  all  know  that 
matters  of  German  policy  have  been,  in  the  past, 
issues  of  great  controversy.  I  suppose  that  it  is 
a  result  of  the  depth  of  the  historical  background, 
the  emotions  and  passions  that  have  been  aroused 
as  a  result  of  Germany's  aggressive  wars,  and  the 
inevitable  importance  attached  to  the  course  of 
German  developments.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  distinct  American,  British, 
and  French  views  on  Germany. 

But  I  see  in  the  successful  outcome  of  our  recent 
Washington  talks  the  prospect  that  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  are  developing  a 
common  policy  toward  Germany  based  on  mutual 
understanding  and  reasonableness.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  development  of  a  common  policy,  which 
I  am  convinced  will  occur,  and  toward  which  I 
shall  lend  every  effort,  is  an  essential  element  in  an 
enduring  peace  in  Central  Europe. 

The  agreement  in  Washington  on  the  text  of  an 
occupation  statute  has  removed  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  The  Parliamentary  Council  met 
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at  Bonn  on  September  1,  and  has  been  working 
diligently  to  draft  a  basic  law  or  provisional  con- 
stitution for  a  Federal  German  Government. 
Since  last  December  its  leaders  have  requested  the 
text  of  the  occupation  statute  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Parliamentary  Council  before 
completion  of  its  work. 

The  three  occupying  powers  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  occupation  statute  since  last  August.  In 
the  course  of  these  many  months  the  draft  occupa- 
tion statute  had  become  a  very  heavy,  complicated, 
and  legalistic  document.  The  three  Foreign 
Ministers  approved  the  text  of  an  occupation 
statute  in  a  new  and  simpler  form,  which  was  then 
transmitted  to  the  German  Parliamentary  Council 
at  Bonn.  According  to  latest  reports,  all  the  con- 
troversial issues  with  respect  to  the  basic  law  have 
been  settled,  all  differences  between  the  occupying 
powers  and  the  Germans  and  among  the  Germans 
themselves  have  been  resolved,  and  a  constitution 
is  expected  to  be  approved  by  the  Parliamentary 
Council  by  May  15. 

The  establishment  of  a  German  Government 
does  not,  and  cannot  at  this  time,  mean  the  end 
of  the  occupation  of  Germany.  If  democratic 
self-government  is  to  be  introduced  in  Germany  it 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  live.  It  cannot  thrive  if 
its  powers  are  in  question,  or  if  it  is  subject  to 
arbitrary  intervention.  The  occupation  statute 
defines  the  powers  to  be  retained  by  the  occupying 
authorities  upon  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  and  sets  forth  the  basic  pro- 
cedures for  the  operation  of  Allied  supervision. 

The  reserved  powers  have  been  retained  in  such 
fields  as  disarmament  and  demilitarization;  con- 
trols in  regard  to  the  Ruhr,  reparations,  and  de- 
cartelization ;  foreign  affairs;  displaced  persons; 
security  of  Allied  forces  and  representatives ;  con- 
trol over  foreign  trade. 

The  key  issue  for  the  future  will  be  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  the  Allied  authorities  exer- 
cise their  powers.  A  practicable  basis  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  future 
federal  Western  government  will  have  to  be 
sought,  through  which  the  German  people  may 
exercise  democratic  self-government  under  the 
statute. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  occupation  statute  for 
a  review  of  its  terms  after  a  year  in  force. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute,  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  authorities  generally  does 
not  require  affirmative  Allied  approval.  This 
means  that  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
German  Government  cannot  be  thwarted  by  the 
veto  of  one  occupying  power  or  by  Allied  disagree- 
ment. German  Government  authorities  will  be  at 
liberty  to  take  administrative  and  legislative 
action,  and  such  action  will  be  valid  if  not  dis- 
approved by  Allied  authorities. 

There  is  one  important  element  in  the  Washing- 
ton agreements  on  the  economic  side  that  I  want 
to  stress  because  it  is  a  good  indication  of  our 
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intent.  As  you  know,  this  Government  has  ex- 
pended in  Germany  since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities large  sums  of  appropriated  funds  in  order 
to  feed  the  German  people  and  support  the  Ger- 
man economy.  These  sums  were  carried  in  the 
Army  budget.  Since  the  commencement  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  aid,  the  bizonal  area  and  the 
French  zone  have  been  receiving  ECA  funds  and 
the  Military  Governors  of  the  bizonal  and  the 
French  zone  concluded  bilateral  ECA  agreements 
with  the  United  States  Government. 

It  has  now  been  agreed  that  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
German  economy  will  be  made  available  through 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  The 
German  Federal  Republic  would  itself  execute  a 
bilateral  ECA  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Government,  and  would  likewise  become  a  party 
to  the  convention  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation and  participate  as  a  full  member  in  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion. 

The  German  economy  has  responded  energeti- 
cally to  the  currency  reform  of  last  June  and  to 
the  recovery  assistance  already  received.  The 
German  workshop  is  beginning  again  to  produce, 
for  itself,  for  its  Western  European  neighbors, 
and  for  other  cooperating  countries.  The  Ger- 
mans now,  under  the  foreseen  arrangements,  will 
have  an  opportunity  through  their  own  govern- 
ment to  become  a  responsible  partner  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

The  Washington  agreements  envisage  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  the  termination  of  Military  Government 
and  its  replacement  by  an  Allied  High  Commis- 
sion of  civilian  character.  Military  functions  will 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  military  commanders, 
but  each  of  the  Allied  establishments  in  Germany, 
aside  from  occupation  forces,  will  come  under 
the  direction  of  a  High  Commissioner.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Allied  authorities  are  to  become 
mainly  supervisory. 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  on  April  8  sent  a 
joint  message  of  appreciation  to  their  Military 
Governors  for  the  pioneer  work  they  had  done  in 
Germany.  This  action  was  based  upon  moving 
tributes  paid  during  our  discussions  to  the  devoted 
efforts  of  the  Military  Governors.  We  Americans 
take  just  and  special  pride  in  our  own  Military 
Governor,  General  Clay.  I  believe  firmly  that  his- 
tory will  record  that  the  United  States  has  been 
well  served  by  him.  It  is  in  accordance  with  his 
views  and  the  views  of  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment that  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
transfer  of  the  control  agencies  in  Germany  to 
civilian  hands.  This  change  is  an  interim  meas- 
ure, to  be  sure,  but  in  the  right  direction,  the  di- 
rection of  peace. 

I  know  that  this  thought  must  be  arising  in  your 
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minds,  at  this  stage.  How  long  must  we  be  satis- 
fied with  interim  measures  when  the  people  of  all 
countries  desperately  desire  a  genuine  and  lasting 
peace  ?  Will  the  moves  we  are  making  in  Western 
Germany  contribute  to  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  German  problem?  What  are  the  possibilities 
of  renewed  four-power  talks  on  Germany?  Has 
the  possibility  of  such  talks  or  the  success  of  their 
outcome  been  prejudiced? 

In  the  communique  announcing  the  London 
agreements,  released  June  6,  1948,  it  was  empha- 
sized that  the  agreed  recommendations  in  no  way 
precluded,  and  on  the  contrary  would  facilitate, 
eventual  four-power  agreement  on  the  German 
problem.  They  were  designed,  it  was  stated,  to 
solve  the  urgent  political  and  economic  problems 
arising  out  of  the  present  situation  in  Germany. 

When  this  Government  embarked,  together  with 
its  Western  Allies,  on  the  discussion  of  new  ar- 
rangements for  Western  Germany,  it  did  not  mean 
that  we  had  abandoned  hope  of  a  solution  which 
would  be  applicable  to  Germany  as  a  whole  or 
that  we  were  barring  a  resumption  of  discussions 
looking  toward  such  a  solution  whenever  it  might 
appear  that  there  was  any  chance  of  success.  It 
did  mean  that  this  Government  was  not  prepared 
to  wait  indefinitely  for  four-power  agreement  be- 
fore endeavoring  to  restore  healthy  and  hopeful 
conditions  in  those  areas  of  Germany  in  which  its 
influence  could  be  exerted. 

Should  it  prove  possible  to  arrange  for  renewed 
four-power  discussions,  this  Government  will  do 
its  utmost,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment of  what  is  plainly  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  in  world  affairs. 

There  are  certain  principles,  however,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  is  essential,  in  our  view,  to  any 
sastisf  actory  solution  of  the  German  problem  and 
which  we  shall  have  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  in 
whatever  the  future  may  bring. 

The  people  of  Western  Germany  may  rest  as- 
sured that  this  Government  will  agree  to  no  gen- 
eral solution  for  Germany  into  which  the  basic 
safeguards  and  benefits  of  the  existing  Western 
German  arrangements  would  not  be  absorbed. 
They  may  rest  assured  that  until  such  a  solution 
can  be  achieved,  this  Government  will  continue 
to  lend  vigorous  support  to  the  development  of 
the  Western  German  program. 

The  people  of  Europe  may  rest  assured  that 
this  Government  will  agree  to  no  arrangements 
concerning  Germany  which  do  not  protect  the 
security  interests  of  the  European  community. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  rest  as- 
sured that  in  any  discussions  relating  to  the  future 
of  Germany,  this  Government  will  have  foremost 
in  mind  their  deep  desire  for  a  peaceful  and  or- 
derly solution  of  these  weighty  problems  which 
have  been  the  heart  of  so  many  of  our  difficulties 
in  the  postwar  period. 
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AGREEMENT  ON  TRIPARTITE  CONTROLS 
FOR  WESTERN  GERMANY 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  26  made  pub- 
lic the  text  of  the  agreement  reached  in  Washing- 
ton on  April  8,  1949,  between  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  basic  principles  for  the  merger  of 
the  three  Western  German  zones  of  occupation. 
The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  define  the  or- 
ganization and  procedures  through  which  the 
powers  of  the  occupying  governments  will  be 
exercised  after  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
German  Government.  The  agreement  provides 
for  a  High  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  a  High 
Commissioner  for  each  of  the  occupying  govern- 
ments, and  it  outlines  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commissioners  will  vote  and  reach  their  decisions. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  occupying  governments  have  been 
fully  set  out  in  the  occupation  statute.1  The  text 
of  the  agreement  follows : 

The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  the  United  States  agree  to  enter  into 
a  trizonal  fusion  agreement  prior  to  the  entry  into 
effect  of  the  Occupation  Statute.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  three  occupying  powers  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  establish  tripartite  con- 
trol machinery  for  the  western  zones  of  Germany, 
which  will  become  effective  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  German  govern- 
ment. The  following  provisions  agreed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
the  United  States  shall  form  the  basis  of  those 
arrangements : 

1.  An  Allied  High  Commission  composed  of  one 
High  Commissioner  of  each  occupying  power  or 
his  representative  shall  be  the  supreme  Allied 
agency  of  control. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  controls  exercised 
by  the  Allied  High  Commission  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  Occupation  Statute  and  interna- 
tional agreements. 

3.  In  order  to  permit  the  German  Federal  Ke- 
public  to  exercise  increased  responsibilities  over 
domestic  affairs  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  occu- 
pation costs,  staff  personnel  shall  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

4.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
Occupation  Authorities  to  approve  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the 
Allied  High  Commission  shall  require  unanimous 
agreement. 

5.  In  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of,  or  failure 
to  exercise,  the  powers  reserved  under  paragraph 
2  (g)  of  the  Occupation  Statute  would  increase 
the  need  for  assistance  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment appropriated  funds,  there  shall  be  a  sys- 
tem of  weighted  voting.  Under  such  system  the 
representatives  of  the  Occupation  Authorities  will 
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have  a  voting  strength  proportionate  to  the  funds 
made  available  to  Germany  by  their  respective 
governments.  This  provision  shall  not,  however, 
reduce  the  present  United  States  predominant 
voice  in  JEIA  and  JFEA  while  these  organiza- 
tions, or  any  successor  organization  to  them,  con- 
tinue in  existence  and  are  charged  with  the 
performance  of  any  of  their  present  functions. 
No  action  taken  hereunder  shall  be  contrary  to 
any  inter-governmental  agreement  among  the  sig- 
natories or  to  the  principles  of  non-discrimination. 

6.  On  all  other  matters  action  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

7.  (a)  If  a  majority  decision  alters  or  modifies 
any  inter-governmental  agreement  which  relates 
to  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  paragraph  2  (a) 
and  2  (b)  of  the  Occupation  Statute,  any  dissent- 
ing High  Commissioner  may  appeal  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. This  appeal  shall  serve  to  suspend  the 
decision  pending  agreement  between  the  three 
governments. 

(b)  If  a  High  Commissioner  considers  that  a 
majority  decision  conflicts  with  any  inter-govern- 
mental agreement  which  relates  to  any  of  the  sub- 
jects in  paragraph  2  (a)  and  2  (b)  of  the  Occupa- 
tion Statute  or  with  the  fundamental  principles 
for  the  conduct  of  Germany's  external  relations 
or  with  matters  essential  to  the  security,  prestige, 
and  requirements  of  the  occupying  forces,  he  may 
appeal  to  his  Government.  Such  an  appeal  shall 
serve  to  suspend  action  for  30  days,  and  thereafter 
unless  two  of  the  Governments  indicate  that  the 
grounds  do  not  justify  further  suspension. 

(c)  If  such  appeal  is  from  an  action  of  the  Al- 
lied High  Commission  either  declining  to  disap- 
prove or  deciding  to  disapprove  German  legisla- 
tion, such  legislation  shall  be  provisionally 
disapproved  for  the  duration  of  the  appeal  period. 

8.  A  High  Commissioner  who  considers  that  a 
decision  made  by  less  than  unanimous  vote  involv- 
ing any  other  matter  reserved  by  the  Occupation 
Statute  is  not  in  conformity  with  basic  tripartite 
policies  regarding  Germany  or  that  a  Land  con- 
stitution, or  an  amendment  thereto,  violates  the 
Basic  Law,  may  appeal  to  his  government.  An 
appeal  in  this  case  shall  serve  to  suspend  action  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  days  from  the 
date  of  the  decision  unless  all  three  governments 
agree  otherwise.  If  such  appeal  is  from  an  action 
of  the  Allied  High  Commission  either  declining 
to  disapprove  or  deciding  to  disapprove  German 
legislation,  such  legislation  shall  be  provisionally 
disapproved  for  the  duration  of  the  appeal  period. 

9.  All  powers  of  the  Allied  High  Commission 
shall  be  uniformly  exercised  in  accordance  with 
tripartite  policies  and  directives.    To  this  end  in 


1  Recent  agreements  on  Germany  include  the  Occupation 
Statute,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  500 ;  International 
Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1949,  p.  43; 
Agreement  on  German  Reparation  Program,  Bulletin  of 
Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  524 ;  and  Prohibited  and  Limited  Indus- 
tries in  Germany,  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  526. 
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each  Land  the  Allied  High  Commission  shall  be 
represented  by  a  single  Land  Commissioner  who 
shall  be  solely  responsible  to  it  for  all  tripartite 
affairs.  In  each  Land  the  Land  Commissioner 
shall  be  a  national  of  the  Allied  Power  in  whose 
zone  the  Land  is  situated.  Outside  his  own  zone 
each  High  Commissioner  will  delegate  an  observer 
to  each  of  the  Land  Commissioners  for  purposes 
of  consultation  and  information.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  functions 
of  bodies  established  pursuant  to  inter-govern- 
mental agreement. 

10.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  all  directives 
and  other  instruments  of  control  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  federal  and/or  Land  authorities. 

11-  The  Trizonal  Fusion  Agreement  will  con- 
tinue in  force  until  altered  by  agreement  among 
the  governments. 

UNDERSTANDING  ON  WURTTEMBERG-BADEN 
PLEBISCITE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

It  was  agreed  that  the  status  quo  in  Wurttem- 
berg  and  Baden  would  be  maintained  for  the  time 
being  and  that  the  plebiscite  recommended  by  the 
German  Minister  Presidents  would  be  postponed 
in  the  interest  of  avoiding  any  possible  delay  in 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  question  of  the 
"Wurttemberg-Baden  land  boundaries  would  be 
reexamined  after  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Federal  Government. 

AGREEMENT  REGARDING  PORT  OF  KEHL 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  French  control  authorities  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Strasbourg  French  authorities  will 
maintain  under  existing  conditions  jurisdiction 
over  the  Kehl  port  zone  until  establishment  of  the 
German  Federal  Government  and  conclusion  of 
negotiations  between  the  French  and  German 
Authorities  with  respect  to  a  joint  port  adminis- 
tration for  Kehl. 

It  was  agreed,  on  a  proposal  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  city  of  Kehl  would  gradually  be 
returned  to  German  administration.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  the  French  temporarily  domiciled  in 
Kehl  might  remain  during  a  four-year  period  re- 
quired for  the  preparation  of  additional  housing 
in  Strasbourg.  Around  one  third  of  the  French 
inhabitants  will  be  able  to  leave  Kehl  within 
several  months,  and  the  remainder  progressively 
thereafter  as  housing  becomes  available. 

The  final  decision  with  respect  to  the  Kehl  port 
zone  will  be  made  in  the  peace  settlement.  If  the 
port  authority  develops  harmoniously,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  willing 
at  the  time  of  the  peace  settlement  to  bring  an 
attitude  of  good  will  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  joint  authority. 


THREE  POWER  RESPONSIBILITIES  ON 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GERMAN  FEDERAL 

REPUBLIC 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  three  Governments  also  agreed  on  and  re- 
corded in  their  minutes  the  principles  according 
to  which  their  powers  and  responsibilities  will  be 
exercised  after  the  establishment  of  a  German 
Federal  Republic.  While  the  occupying  govern- 
ments will  retain  supreme  authority,  it  is  intended 
that  military  government  will  be  terminated  and 
that  the  function  of  the  occupation  officials  will 
be  mainly  supervisory.  The  German  authorities 
will  be  free  to  take  administrative  or  legislative 
action,  and  this  action  will  be  valid  unless  it  is 
vetoed  by  Allied  authority.  The  fields  in  which 
the  occupation  authorities  reserve  the  right  to  take 
direct  action  themselves  including  the  issuance  of 
orders  to  German  federal  and  local  officials,  will 
be  restricted  to  a  minimum,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  with  the  exception  of  security  questions,  the 
exercise  of  direct  powers  will  be  of  a  temporary 
and  self-liquidating  nature.  After  the  German 
Federal  Republic  has  been  established,  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  will  assume 
the  responsibility  for  supervising  the  use  of  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  German  economy  for  purposes  of  relief 
and  recovery.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  German 
Federal  Republic  will  become  a  party  to  the  con- 
vention for  European  economic  cooperation  and 
will  also  conclude  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
German  Republic  has  been  established  and  military 
government  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  the 
strictly  military  functions  of  the  occupation  au- 
thorities will  be  exercised  by  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  all  other  functions  by  a  High  Commis- 
sioner, who  will  direct  each  of  the  Allied 
establishments  in  Germany  other  than  the  occu- 
pation forces.  It  is  intended  that  the  size  of 
the  staffs  to  be  maintained  in  Germany  will  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  A  major  objective  of  the 
three  Allied  Governments  is  to  bring  about  the 
closest  integration,  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis, 
of  the  German  people  under  a  democratic  federal 
state  within  the  framework  of  a  European 
association. 

INFORMAL  CONVERSATIONS  ON  BERLIN 
BLOCKADE 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

Since  the  imposition  by  the  Soviet  Government 
of  the  blockade  of  the  city  of  Berlin  the  three 
Western  Governments  have  consistently  sought  to 
bring  about  the  lifting  of  that  blockade  on  terms 
consistent  with  their  rights,  duties,  and  obligations 
as  occupying  powers  in  Germany.  It  was  in  con- 
formity with  this  policy  that  the  Western  Govern- 
ments initiated  conversations  in  Moscow  last  sum- 
mer.   Following  their  breakdown,  the  matter  was 
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eferred  in  September  1948  to  the  Security  Coun- 
il  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  these  efforts  ended  in  failure,  and  the  three 
Vestern  Governments  made  it  plain  that  they 
fere  not  prepared  to  continue  discussions  in  the 
ight  of  the  Soviet  attitude. 

Since  that  time  the  Western  Governments  have 
Doked  consistently  for  any  indication  of  a  change 
n  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  have 
een  anxious  to  explore  any  reasonable  possibility 
ri  that  direction  through  contacts  with  Soviet 
fficials. 

In  this  connection  the  Department  of  State 
loted  with  particular  interest  that  on  January 
0,  1949,  Premier  Stalin  made  no  mention  of  the 
urrency  question  in  Berlin  in  his  reply  to  ques- 
ions  asked  him  by  an  American  journalist.  Since 
he  currency  question  had  hitherto  been  the  an- 
tounced  reason  for  the  blockade,  the  omission  of 
ny  reference  to  it  by  Premier  Stalin  seemed  to 
he  Department  to  indicate  a  development  which 
hould  be  explored. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  Mr.  Jessup, 
hen  the  U.S.  Deputy  Eepresentative  on  the  Secu- 
ity  Council,  took  occasion,  in  a  conversation  on 
February  15  with  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet  Repre- 
entative  on  the  Security  Council,  to  comment  on 
he  omission  by  Premier  Stalin  of  any  reference 
o  the  currency  question.  Since  this  question  had 
ieen  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  Experts  Committee  appointed 
inder  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jessup  in- 
[uired  whether  the  omission  had  any  particular 
ignificance. 

One  month  later,  on  March  15,  Mr.  Malik  in- 
ormed  Mr.  Jessup  that  Premier  Stalin's  omission 
f  any  reference  to  the  currency  problem  in  regard 
o  Berlin  was  "not  accidental,"  that  the  Soviet 
jovernment  regarded  the  currency  question  as 
mportant  but  felt  that  it  could  be  discussed  at 
,  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  if 
,  meeting  of  that  body  could  be  arranged  to  review 
he  whole  German  problem.  Mr.  Jessup  inquired 
whether  this  meant  that  the  Soviet  Government 
tad  in  mind  a  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  while 
he  blockade  of  Berlin  was  in  progress  or  whether 
t  indicated  that  the  blockade  would  be  lifted  in 
trder  to  permit  the  meeting  to  take  place. 

The  information  as  to  the  Soviet  Government's 
ittitude  revealed  in  these  informal  contacts  was 
mmediately  conveyed  to  the  British  and  French 
governments. 

On  March  21  Mr.  Malik  again  asked  Mr.  Jessup 
o  visit  him  to  inform  him  that  if  a  definite  date 
iould  be  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
foreign  Ministers,  the  restrictions  on  trade  and 
ransportation  in  Berlin  could  be  lifted  recipro- 
city and  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  could 
ake  place  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  For- 
ign  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
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Washington,  the  recent  developments  in  regard 
to  the  Soviet  attitude  were  discussed  with  them. 
An  agreed  position  was  reached  among  the 
three  Western  Powers.  In  order  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  mind  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  regard  to  this  position,  a  state- 
ment was  read  to  Mr.  Malik  by  Mr.  Jessup  on 
April  5.  The  purpose  of  this  statement,  which 
represented  the  agreed  position  of  the  three  West- 
ern Powers,  was  to  make  clear  that  the  points 
under  discussion  were  the  following : 

1.  Reciprocal  and  simultaneous  lifting  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
March  1,  1948,  on  communications,  transporta- 
tion, and  trade  between  Berlin  and  the  Western 
zones  of  Germany  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Three  Powers  on  communications,  transporta- 
tion, and  trade  to  and  from  the  Eastern  zone  of 
Germany. 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  date  to  be  determined  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  Western  Powers  wished  to  be  sure  that  these 
two  points  were  not  conditioned  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Government  on  any  of  the  other 
points  which  in  the  past  had  prevented  agreement 
upon  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 

The  statement  summarized  the  understanding 
of  the  three  Governments  of  the  position  which 
the  Soviet  Government  took  concerning  the  pro- 
posal of  lifting  the  blockade  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Its  purpose 
was  to  make  unmistakably  clear  that  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Government  was  as  now  stated  in 
the  release  of  the  Tass  Agency. 

On  April  10  Mr.  Malik  again  asked  Mr.  Jessup 
to  call  upon  him  at  that  time  and  again  stated  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Government.  From  this 
statement  it  appeared  that  there  were  still  certain 
points  requiring  clarification. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  further  discussions 
took  place  between  the  three  Governments,  which 
have  resulted  in  a  more  detailed  formulation  of 
their  position,  which  will  be  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Jessup  to  Mr.  Malik. 

If  the  present  position  of  the  Soviet  Government 
is  as  stated  in  the  Tass  Agency  release  as  pub- 
lished in  the  American  press,  the  way  appears 
clear  for  a  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  No  final  con- 
clusion upon  this  can  be  reached  until  further  ex- 
changes of  view  with  Mr.  Malik. 


[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

In  a  statement  to  the  press  April  26,  the  De- 
partment of  State  noted  that  Mr.  Jessup  would 
have  a  further  talk  with  Mr.  Malik  in  continua- 
tion of  the  informal  conversations  which  had  taken 
place  regarding  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade 
and  a  possible  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers. 
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Mr.  Jessup  saw  Mr.  Malik  on  April  27  as 
planned  and  communicated  to  him  informally  the 
position  of  the  three  Governments.  The  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  will, 
of  course,  be  informed  concerning  this  conver- 
sation. 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
RUHR  ESTABLISHED 

[Released  to  the  press  April  28] 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  reached  by 
Foreign  Ministers  at  their  recent  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, the  agreement  for  establishment  of  an 
International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr  was  signed 


on  April  28  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  j 

Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  signed  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  M,  Massigli,  French  Ambassador  on 
behalf  of  France,  and  Julius  Holmes,  American 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  The  Belgian  Ambassador,  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador,  and  the  Luxembourg 
Minister  signed  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
governments. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  was  published  on  December  29  last  year, 
meetings  of  appropriate  representatives  will  be 
held  in  near  future  to  undertake  work  of  organiz- 
ing and  setting  up  authority  itself. 


Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  Courts  Re  Suits  for  Identifiable  Property  Involved 
in  Nazi  Forced  Transfers 


[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  the  Department 
of  State  publishes  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
April  13,  1949,  from  Jack  B.  Tate,  Acting  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State,  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff  in  Civil  Action  No.  31-555  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  letter  repeats  this  Government's  opposition 
to  forcible  acts  of  dispossession  of  a  discriminatory 
and  confiscatory  nature  practiced  by  the  Germans 
on  the  countries  or  peoples  subject  to  their  con- 
trols ;  states  that  it  is  this  Government's  policy  to 
undo  the  forced  transfers  and  restitute  identifiable 

Property  to  the  victims  of  Nazi  persecution  wrong- 
ully  deprived  of  such  property;  and  sets  forth 
that  the  policy  of  the  Executive,  with  respect  to 
claims  asserted  in  the  United  States  for  restitution 
of  such  property,  is  to  relieve  American  courts 
from  any  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
Nazi  officials. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  also  sent  to  the  court 
and  to  the  attorneys  for  the  other  parties  to  the 
litigation.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

April  13, 1949 
Bennett,  House,  &  Cottts, 
Counselors  at  Law, 
44  Wall  Street, 

New  York  5,  New  York. 
Sirs  :  You  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  Civil  Action  No.  31-555  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  between  Arnold  Bern- 
stein, plaintiff,  and  N.  V.  Nederlandsche-Ameri- 
kaansche  Stoomvaart-Maatschappij,  also  known 
as  Holland- America  Line,  defendant,  and  Chemi- 
cal   Bank    and    Trust    Company,    third-party 
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defendant,  which  involves  certain  matters  treated 
in  the  case  of  Bernstein  v.  Van  Heyghen  Freres 
Societe  Anonyme,  163  F.  2d  246  (C.  C.  A.  2d 
1947),  cert.  den.  332  U.S.  772  (1947). 

You  have  pointed  out  that  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Van  Heyghen  case  stated : 

"...  a  court  of  the  forum  will  not  undertake 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  under  the  municipal  law 
of  another  state  of  the  acts  of  officials  of  that 
state,  purporting  to  act  as  such."    (page  250) 

".  .  .  no  court  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate  the  validity  of  the  official  acts  of  an- 
other state."     (pages  249-250) 

The  court  held  that  the  Executive  had  not  "acted 
to  relieve  its  courts  of  restraint  upon  the  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction"  (page  250)  or  had  not  "indi- 
cated any  positive  intent  to  relax  the  doctrine  that 
our  courts  shall  not  entertain  actions  of  the  kind  at 
bar",  (page  251)  It  was  therefore  concluded 
that  in  the  circumstances  the  court  was  without 
power  to  inquire  into  the  acts  of  spoliation  alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated  on  Bernstein  in  Germany 
in  1937-1938  in  which  Nazi  officials  of  Germany 
were  claimed  to  have  been  participants. 

You  have  inquired  whether  the  Department 
might  care  to  express  its  view  concerning  the  Ex- 
ecutive policy  of  this  Government  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  by  courts  of  this  country  of  juris- 
diction in  such  cases.  The  Department  considers 
the  matter  an  important  one  and  is  pleased  to 
express  its  views  as  follows : 

1.  This  Government  has  consistently  opposed 
the  forcible  acts  of  dispossession  of  a  discrimina- 
tory and  confiscatory  nature  practiced  by  the 
Germans  on  the  countries  or  peoples  subject  to 
their  controls.  In  this  connection  reference  is 
made  to  the  following : 
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a.  Inter- Allied  Declaration  against  Acts  of  Dis- 
possession of  January  5,  1943,  United  States 
Economic  Policy  toward  Germany  (Dep't  State 
Pub.  2630)  52; 

b.  Gold  Declaration  of  February  22,  1944,  9 
Fed.  Reg.  2096  (1944) ; 

c.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  of  August  2,  1945, 
13  Dep't  State  Bull.  153  (1945) ; 

d.  Directive  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Forces  of  Occupation  Regarding 
the  Military  Government  of  Germany,  April  1945, 
JCS  1067,  paragraphs  4  (d),  48  (e)  (2),  13  Dep't 
State  Bull.  596  (1945) ; 

e.  Directive  to  Commander-in-Chief  of  United 
States  Forces  of  Occupation  Regarding  the  Mili- 
tary Government  of  Germany,  July  11, 1947,  para- 
graph I7d,  17  Dep't  State  Bull.  186  (1947) ; 

f.  Law  No.  1  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  (Off. 
Gaz.  of  the  Control  Council  for  Germ.  No.  1,  Oct. 
29, 1945) ; 

g.  Military  Government  Law  No.  1  (Mil.  Gov. 
Gaz.-U.S.  Zone  June  1, 1946)  ; 

h.  Military  Government  Law  No,  52,  sees.  1(f) , 
2  (Mil.  Gov.  Gaz.-U.S.  Zone  June  1,  1946)  ; 

i.  Military  Government  Law  No.  59  on  Restitu- 
tion of  Identifiable  Property  (Mil.  Gov.  Gaz.- 
U.S.  Zone  Nov.  10,1947). 

2.  Of  special  importance  is  Military  Govern- 
ment Law  No.  59  which  shows  this  Government's 
policy  of  undoing  forced  transfers  and  restituting 
identifiable  property  to  persons  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  such  property  within  the  period  from 
January  30,  1933  to  May  8,  1945  for  reasons  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  ideology  or  political 
opposition  to  National  Socialism.  Article  1  (1). 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  policy  applies 
generally  despite  the  existence  of  purchasers  in 
good  faith.    Article  1(2). 

3.  The  policy  of  the  Executive,  with  respect  to 
claims  asserted  in  the  United  States  for  the  resti- 
tution of  identifiable  property  (or  compensation  in 
lieu  thereof)  lost  through  force,  coercion,  or 
duress  as  a  result  of  Nazi  persecution  in  Germany, 
is  to  relieve  American  courts  from  any  restraint 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  Nazi  officials. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  transmitted  to 
Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  and  to  the  attorneys  for 
the  other  parties  to  the  litigation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jack  B.  Tate 
Acting  Legal  Adviser 


Research  and  Teaching  Opportunities 
in  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  April  30] 

More  than  175  opportunities  for  Americans  to 
undertake  graduate  study  or  advanced  research, 
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or  to  serve  as  visiting  professors  in  Italy  under 
the  Fulbright  Act  were  announced  on  April  30  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  awards,  which  are 
the  first  offered  for  Italy  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Fulbright  program,  are  payable  in  Italian 
lire.  Graduate  scholarships  under  this  program 
ordinarily  cover  the  round-trip  travel,  mainte- 
nance, tuition,  and  necessary  books  and  equipment 
of  the  grantee.  Grants  to  visiting  professors  and 
research  scholars  ordinarily  include  round-trip 
transportations,  a  stipend,  a  living  and  quarters 
allowance,  and  an  allowance  for  purchases  of 
necessary  books  and  equipment. 

One  hundred  and  forty  of  these  awards  are  of- 
fered to  American  students  for  graduate  study  in 
Italy. 

Eighteen  grants  are  announced  for  Americans 
to  serve  as  visiting  professors  in  Italian  universi- 
ties, and  twenty  awards  for  American  research 
specialists  to  work  under  the  sponsorship  of  Ital- 
ian institutions. 

In  addition,  grants  for  round-trip  travel  are 
announced  for  more  than  100  Italian  citizens  for 
study,  teaching,  or  research  in  the  United  States. 
These  awards  do  not  cover  expenses  in  the  United 
States,  which  must  be  met  from  other  sources. 

Candidates  for  all  grants  will  be  selected  upon 
the  basis  of  merit  by  the  United  States  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships.  Veterans  will  be  given 
preference  provided  their  other  qualifications  are 
approximately  equal  to  those  of  other  candidates. 
Final  selection  of  visiting  professors  and  research 
scholars  and  their  assignment  to  Italian  universi- 
ties and  institutions  will  be  made  also  upon  the 
basis  of  the  appropriateness  of  their  fields  of 
teaching  or  study  to  Italian  needs  and  the  facili- 
ties available  in  Italy  for  their  research. 

The  awards  are  offered  under  Public  Law  584 
(79th  Congress),  the  Fulbright  Act,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  State  to  use  foreign 
currencies  and  credits  acquired  through  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  abroad  for  programs  of  edu- 
cational exchanges  with  other  nations.  Agree- 
ments have  been  signed  with  the  following 
countries  which  are  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram :  China,  Burma,  Greece,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  the  possibilities 
for  study  in  Italy  should  make  application  to  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York,  before 
June  15, 

Persons  interested  in  the  opportunities  listed 
above  for  visiting  professors  and  research  scholars 
should  write  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso- 
ciated Research  Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  application  forms 
and  additional  information  concerning  fields  of 
teaching  and  research,  sponsoring  institutions,  and 
conditions  of  award. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Role  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACKESCN' 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed  on  April  4. 
That  treaty  is  no  new  document  to  you.  It  has 
been  developed,  to  an  extent  without  parallel  in 
my  knowledge,  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  particularly  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  this  Committee.  Without  the  vision 
and  assistance  of  your  chairman,  of  your  former 
chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  Committee,  this 
treaty  could  never  have  been  concluded.  The  text 
embodies  many  constructive  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  President  has  spoken  on  the  treaty  in  re- 
cent weeks,  and  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
available  a  considerable  amount  of  source  material 
regarding  it.  Since  you  already  have  in  your  pos- 
session some  of  what  I  shall  say  today,  I  shall  make 
my  statement  as  short  as  possible  and  will  then 
be  at  your  disposal  for  questions. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  review  with  you  the  rea- 
son for  this  treaty,  and  its  purposes. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "Everyone  wants 
peace,  but  not  everyone  is  prepared  to  work  for  it." 
No  people  in  this  world  want  peace  more  than  the 
American  people.  They  have  always  wanted  it, 
they  have  sought  it  in  various  ways,  but  they  have 
not  always  been  ready  to  work  for  it.  If  we  wish 
peace  we  must  be  prepared  to  wage  peace,  with  all 
our  thought,  energy,  and  courage.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  treaty. 

When  the  United  States  was  a  small  and  weak 
country,  isolated  by  many  weeks  from  other  con- 
tinents, our  forefathers  wisely  based  our  foreign 
policy  upon  the  realities  of  those  times,  and  we 
managed  to  stay  apart,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
developments  in  other  lands. 

However,  our  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  beyond  our  borders  has  been 
long  recognized  and  assumed.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  this  Government  has  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  the  Americas  by  making 
clear  that  it  would  regard  an  attack  on  any  Amer- 
ican state  as  an  attack  on  itself.  We  gave  our 
unilateral  declaration  to  this  effect.  As  the  years 
passed  and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  grew  in 
stature,  they  accepted  a  similar  responsibility. 

But  beyond  this  responsibility,  we  did  not  see 
clearly  the  impact  of  an  unstable  world  on  our 


1  Made  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  Apr.  27,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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security.  In  1920  many  nations  of  the  world 
joined  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Although  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  played  a  leading  part  in  drafting  the 
League  Covenant,  the  United  States  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  League,  and  we  withdrew  from 
the  participation  with  other  nations  in  their  first 
effort  to  wage  peace  on  a  world-wide  basis.  As  a 
consequence,  we  had  no  effective  means  to  prevent 
the  Second  World  War. 

But  by  1945  after  the  tragedy  of  involvement 
in  a  second  world  war,  we  realized  fully  that 
times  had  changed,  drastically  and  irrevocably. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  generation  to  base 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  upon  the  realities  of 
today.  Today  no  place  on  earth  is  more  than  a 
few  hours  distant  from  any  other  place.  Today 
neither  distance  nor  ocean  nor  air  affords  security. 
Security  today  and  henceforward  can  only  be  as- 
sured, in  the  President's-  words,  by  stopping  war 
before  it  can  start. 

In  1945  a  new  and  greater  effort  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  preamble  of  the  Charter  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  expressed  their  determina- 
tion— 

to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind  .  .  . 

And  for  these  ends 

to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with 
one  another  as  good  neighbors,  and 

to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  and 

to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the  institu- 
tion of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used, 
save  in  the  common  interest .  .  . 

The  first  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  as  stated 
in  article  1  of  the  Charter  is — 

to  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that 
end:  to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  disputes 
or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ; 

The  American  people  overwhelmingly  accepted 
this  commitment  and  the  other  commitments  laid 
down  in  the  Charter.  They  showed  not  merely 
their  desire  for  peace,  but  their  determination  to 
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work  for  peace  through  full  participation  in 
"effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression."  The  hopes  of 
the  American  people  for  peace  with  freedom  and 
justice  are  based  on  the  United  Nations. 

The  Charter  not  only  spells  out,  as  did  the  Kel- 
log  Pact,  the  essential  principle  of  settling  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  instead  of  by  war,  it  goes 
much  further.  The  Charter  commits  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  certain  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  affairs  which  would,  if 
carried  out,  do  a  number  of  things.  First,  they 
would  secure  peace  and  do  away  with  the  use  of 
force  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  establish  the  right  of  nations  to 
independence  and  self-determination.  Third,  they 
would  establish  that  economic,  social,  and  other 
problems  can  and  should  be  worked  out  by  inter- 
national agreement  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  all  countries.  Fourth,  they  would 
recognize  and  further  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  Here  is  more  than  a  vague  ex- 
pression. These  are  the  foundations  of  a  world 
system,  based  on  law,  which  would  do  far  more 
than  merely  prevent  war. 

Still,  the  Charter  goes  further.  It  establishes 
machinery  and  procedures  for  furthering  these 
purposes.  The  fundamental  fact  of  the  Charter 
is  that  these  mechanisms  and  procedures  are  the 
institutions  and  procedures  of  free  peoples,  based 
on  solving  difficulties  and  making  progress  through 
investigation  of  facts,  free  discussion,  and  deci- 
sions by  adjustment  among  representatives  of  the 
member  nations,  all  of  whom  accept  and  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  world  or- 
ganization. 

Now,  any  organization  of  free  individuals  or 
free  peoples  whether  it  is  a  private  one,  or  a  na- 
tional one,  or  an  international  one,  must  proceed 
upon  the  basis  that  the  vast  bulk  of  those  within  it 
are  firmly  attached  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
organization  and  are  trying  to  carry  them  out. 
If  this  is  so,  adjustments  are  made  within  the  area 
of  common  purposes;  and,  no  matter  how  sharp 
disagreements  may  be,  there  are  common  princi- 
ples to  which  appeal  may  be  made  and  which  basi- 
cally govern  the  conscience  and  behavior  of  the 
members.  Whenever  a  powerful  minority  repu- 
diates the  basic  principles  and  uses  the  procedures 
to  accomplish  directly  contrary  purposes  or  to 
frustrate  the  organization,  then  it  obviously  will 
not  work  as  intended. 

Here  lies  the  basic  difficulty  which  the  United 
Nations  has  faced — a  difficulty  which  would  pro- 
duce serious  problems  in  any  international  organ- 
ization, however  perfectly  devised.  This  diffi- 
culty is  that  a  powerful  group,  even  though  a 
minority,  has  not  genuinely  accepted  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  organization  and  has  used  its 
institutions  and   procedures  to   frustrate  them. 


This  is  not  a  defect  of  machinery.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  basic  attitude  of  some  of  the  members  which 
no  change  of  machinery  or  procedure  can  cure. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  which  has  grown 
out  of  this  situation  which  I  have  described  is  that 
a  sense  of  insecurity  and  a  fear  of  aggression  have 
grown  up  in  an  important  section  of  the  world 
which  is  struggling  to  recover  economically,  poli- 
tically, and  socially  from  the  drains  of  the  last 
war.  The  recovery  of  this  area  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  whole  world. 

To  attain  a  sense  of  security  and  to  be  free  from 
the  constant  fear  of  armed  attack  is  certainly  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 
How,  then,  is  this  objective  to  be  obtained  when  a 
few  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  frus- 
trate the  attempt  to  attain  it  through  the  machin- 
ery provided  in  the  Charter?  It  is  certainly  not 
to  be  obtained  by  doing  nothing  about  it.  It  is 
certainly  not  hostile  to  the  United  Nations  or  con- 
trary to  the  Charter  to  attempt  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective by  methods  wholly  consistent  with  the 
Charter. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  thing  in  itself.  It 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  end  is  progressive  development  of  a  peace- 
ful and  stable  world  order  where  law  rather  than 
force  and  anarchy  will  govern  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions in  their  foreign  relations.  It  was  never  in 
the  minds  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Charter  that  the 
organization  set  up  under  it  should  be  so  distorted 
as  to  become  an  international  instrument  which 
paralyzed  the  pacific  nations  of  the  world,  the  pos- 
sible victims  of  aggression,  while  leaving  a 
would-be  aggressor  with  completely  free  hands 
to  deal  with  them  one  by  one.  In  order  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point, 
article  51  was  inserted  in  the  Charter. 

If  I  may  use  an  understatement,  the  sense  of 
insecurity  prevalent  in  Western  Europe  is  not  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  has  come  about 
through  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union.  West- 
ern European  countries  have  seen  the  basic  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  cynically  vio- 
lated by  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Their  right  to  self- 
determination  has  been  extinguished  by  force  or 
threats  of  force.  The  human  freedoms  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  understands  them  have  been  ex- 
tinguished throughout  that  whole  area.  Economic 
problems  have  not  been  solved  by  international 
cooperation  but  dealt  with  by  dictation.  These 
same  methods  have  been  attempted  in  other  areas — 
penetration  by  propaganda  and  the  Communist 
Party,  attempts  to  block  cooperative  international 
efforts  in  the  economic  field,  wars  of  nerves,  and 
in  some  cases  thinly  veiled  use  of  force  itself. 

By  the  end  of  1947  it  had  become  abundantly 
clear  that  this  Soviet  pressure  and  penetration 
was  being  exerted  progressively  further  to  the 
west.    In  January  1948,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
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retary,  Ernest  Bevin,  said  that  if  any  one  power 
attempted  to  dominate  Europe  by  whatever  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
another  world  war  unless  this  policy  could  be 
checked  by  peaceful  means.  He  declared  that  if 
peace  and  security  were  to  be  preserved  it  could 
be  done  only  "by  mobilization  of  such  a  moral  and 
material  force  as  will  create  confidence  and  energy 
in  the  West  and  inspire  respect  elsewhere." 

With  encouragement  from  the  United  States 
the  Brussels  treaty  was  signed  on  March  17, 1948.2 
The  Brussels  treaty  system  took  the  form,  not  of 
a  network  of  bilateral  alliances,  as  had  originally 
been  considered,  but  of  a  collective  defense  ar- 
rangement within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
Rio  treaty.  On  the  day  the  Brussels  treaty  was 
signed,  the  President,  in  addressing  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  called  the  treaty  a  notable  step  toward 
peace  and  expressed  confidence  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  free  peoples  of  Europe  to  protect  them- 
selves would  be  matched  by  equal  determination 
on  our  part  to  help  them  do  so  and  that  the  United 
States  would  extend  to  the  free  countries  the  sup- 
port which  the  situation  might  require.3 

At  that  time  the  Congress  had  before  it  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  and  making  it  a  more  effective  instrument 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  My  predecessor,  General  Marshall,  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lovett 
entered  into  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
how  the  great  influence  of  the  United  States  might 
best  be  brought  to  bear  in  association  with  other 
free  nations  in  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
and  furthering  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

On  May  19,  1948,  this  Committee  unanimously 
reported  Senate  Resolution  No.  239.4  That  reso- 
lution declared : 

Whereas  peace  with  justice  and  the  defense  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  require  international 
cooperation  through  more  effective  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security 
through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used  except  in  the  common  interest,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  advised  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, by  constitutional  process,  should  particularly  pur- 
sue the  following  objectives  within  the  United  Nations 
Charter : 

(1)  Voluntary  agreement  to  remove  the  veto  from 
all  questions  involving  pacific  settlements  of  international 
disputes  and  situations,  and  from  the  admission  of  new 
members. 

(2)  Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other  col- 
lective arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  and 
provisions  of  the  Charter. 


2  Bulletin  of  May  9, 1948,  p.  600. 

3  Bulletin  of  Mar.  28,  1948,  p.  418. 

4  Bulletin  of  July  18,  1948,  p.  79. 
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(3)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional 
process,  with  such  regional  and  other  collective  arrange- 
ments as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective,  self-help 
and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  security. 

(4)  Contributing  to.  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  mak- 
ing clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  should 
any  armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  national  security. 

(5)  Maximum  efforts  to  obtain  agreements  to  provide 
the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as  provided  by  the 
Charter,  and  to  obtain  agreement  among  member  nations 
upon  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
under  adequate  and  dependable  guaranty  against  violation. 

(6)  If  necessary,  after  adequate  effort  toward  strength- 
ening the  United  Nations,  review  of  the  Charter  at  an 
appropriate  time  by  a  General  Conference  called  under  ar- 
ticle 109  or  by  the  General  Assembly. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  six  objectives  recom- 
mended, numbers  1,  5,  and  6  were  designed  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  on  a  universal  basis. 
This  requires  the  agreement  of  all  the  major  pow- 
ers. Our  efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives  are  be- 
ing steadily  pursued  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  not  able  to  say  when  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, to  achieve  them. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  objectives  are  de- 
signed to  promote  peace  and  stability  by  ancillary 
methods  within  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  In 
its  report  on  that  resolution,  the  Committee  de- 
clared that  these  relatively  unexplored  resources 
of  the  Charter  should  be  further  explored  and  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  possible. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
have  been. in  consultation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
problems  involved,  how  they  might  best  be  met, 
and  how  the  influence  of  the  United  States  might 
best  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Throughout  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  the 
United  States  negotiators  have  been  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  resolution  239. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  that  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
as  expressed  in  the  unanimous  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  resolution  and  the  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  that  resolution  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4,  and 
in  subsequent  consultation  on  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
have  been  absolutely  free  of  partisan  spirit  and 
have  been  moved  solely  by  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  world 
peace. 

Following  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Lovett  undertook  to  explore  the  matter  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg. The  objective  of  this  Government  and  of 
the  other  Governments  participating  in  these  dis- 
cussions was  to  establish  an  arrangement  which 
would : 

1.  Increase  the  determination  of  the  parties 
to  resist  aggression  and  their  confidence  that  they 
could  successfully  do  so; 

2.  promote  full  economic  recovery  through  re- 
moving the  drag  of  a  sense  of  insecurity ; 

3.  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  parties  to  help 
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themselves  and  each  other  and,  through  coordi- 
nation, to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  for  de- 
fense; and 

4.  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
reduce  the  possibility  of  war  by  making  clear  the 
determination  of  the  parties  jointly  to  resist  armed 
attack  from  any  quarter. 

I  have  explained  the  text  of  the  treaty,  article  by 
article,  in  my  report  to  the  President,  which  is  be- 
fore you,  and  I  will  not  repeat  that  explanation  at 
this  point.  I  wish  merely  to  stress  certain  essen- 
tial points  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  carefully  and  conscientiously  de- 
signed to  conform  in  every  particular  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  contribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  its  purposes.  This  is 
made  clear  in  article  I,  which  reiterates  and  re- 
affirms the  basic  principle  of  the  Charter,  namely, 
that  the  participating  countries  will  settle  all  their 
international  disputes,  not  only  among  themselves 
but  with  any  nation,  by  peaceful  means  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  This 
declaration  sets  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty  and  provides  unmistakable  proof  that  any 
allegations  that  the  treaty  conceals  aggressive  in- 
tentions are  obvious  perversions  of  the  truth. 
Democracies,  by  their  very  nature,  must  conduct 
their  affairs  openly.  They  could  not,  even  if  they 
wished,  conspire  against  anyone,  individually  or 
collectively.  Such  allegations  are  belied  both  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  free  institutions  upon  which  the  signatory 
governments  are  founded. 

Article  II  demonstrates  the  conviction  of  the 
parties  that  real  peace  is  a  positive  and  dynamic 
thing,  that  it  is  much  more  than  the  mere  absence 
of  war.  In  this  article  the  signatory  governments 
assert  that  they  will  strengthen  their  free  institu- 
tions and  see  to  it  that  the  fundamental  purposes 
upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded  are  bet- 
ter understood  everywhere.  They  also  agree  to 
seek  to  eliminate  conflicts  in  their  economic  life 
and  to  promote  economic  cooperation  among  them- 
selves. Here  is  the  ethical  essence  of  the  treaty — 
the  common  resolve  to  preserve,  strengthen,  and 
make  better  understood  the  very  basis  of  tolerance, 
restraint,  freedom,  and  well-being,  the  really  vital 
things  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Article  III,  of  which  I  will  speak  further  later 
this  morning,  embodies  in  the  treaty  the  concept 
contained  in  the  Senate  resolution  of  "continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid."  This 
means  that  no  party  can  rely  on  others  for  its  de- 
fense unless  it  does  its  utmost  to  defend  itself  and 
contribute  toward  the  defense  of  the  others. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  treaty  is,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate  resolution,  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  by  making  clear  the 
determination  of  the  parties  to  exercise  the  right 
of  self-defense  under  article  51,  should  armed  at- 
tack upon  any  party  occur.    This  provision  is 
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contained  in  article  V.  If  the  treaty  accomplishes 
its  purpose,  such  an  armed  attack  will  not  occur. 
In  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  however,  the 
parties  must  state  clearly  what  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  if  an  armed  attack  should  occur. 

Article  V  recognizes  the  basic  fact  that  an  armed 
attack  upon  any  party  would  so  threaten  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  other  parties  as  to  be  in  effect 
an  armed  attack  upon  all.  It  further  provides 
that  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack  each  of  them 
will  take,  individually  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  parties,  whatever  action  it  deems  necessary 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  including  the  use  of  armed  force. 
This  naturally  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  automatically  be  at  war  if  one  of 
the  other  signatory  nations  were  the  victim  of  an 
armed  attack.  Under  our  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  The 
obligation  of  this  Government  under  article  V 
would  be  to  take  promptly  the  action  it  deemed 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  That  decision  would, 
of  course,  be  taken  in  accordance  with  our  Con- 
stitutional procedures.  The  factors  which  would 
have  to  be  considered  would  be  the  gravity  of  the 
attack  and  the  nature  of  the  action  which  this 
Government  considered  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
That  would  be  the  end  to  be  achieved.  Under  the 
treaty  we  wouTd  be  bound  to  make  an  honest  judg- 
ment as  to  what  action  was  necessary  to  attain 
that  end  and  consequently  to  take  such  action. 
That  action  might  or  might  not  include  the  use 
of  armed  force.  If  we  should  be  confronted  again 
with  an  all  out  armed  attack  such  as  has  twice 
occurred  in  this  century  and  caused  world  wars, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  other  than  the  use 
of  armed  force  could  be  effective.  The  decision, 
however,  would  naturally  rest  where  the  Constitu- 
tion has  placed  it. 

I  believe  it  appropriate  to  outline  briefly  the 
role  of  the  proposed  military  assistance  program 
in  our  over-all  foreign  policy  and  its  relationship 
to  the  Atlantic  pact.  As  you  know,  the  President 
will  shortly  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  the  transfer 
of  military  equipment  and  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions. As  you  also  know,  the  proposed  program 
will  request  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
$1,130,000,000  for  Atlantic  pact  countries  and  ap- 
proximately $320,000,000  for  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Greece  and  Turkey,  making  a  total  of 
$1,450,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  furnishing  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Atlantic  pact  countries  is  designed  to  assist  us 
in  attaining  the  fundamental  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy :  the  preservation  of  international  peace  and 
the  preservation  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program— the  greatest  of  all 
measures  to  date  in  our  foreign  policy — Senate 
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Resolution  239,  the  Atlantic  pact,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  and  the  proposed  military  as- 
sistance program,  are  all  designed  to  this  end. 

You  may  ask  why  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the 
Atlantic  pact  alone  since  it  accepts  the  principle 
that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all.  Why 
does  the  Executive  believe  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  military  assistance  program  in  ad- 
dition to  the  commitments  contained  in  the  pact? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  insecurity  and  the 
fears  of  Western  Europe  and  of  many  of  the  other 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world.  Basic  to 
the  purposes  of  the  military  assistance  program  is 
the  necessity  of  promoting  economic  recovery  and 
political  stability  by  providing  a  basis  for  confi- 
dence, a  sense  of  security,  and  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of*  peace  among  European  peoples.  The 
military  assistance  program  will  improve  the  de- 
fenses and  military  capabilities  of  these  nations, 
and  thus  increase  their  will  to  resist  aggression 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  internal  security. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  free  nations  of 
Western  Europe  cannot  look  forward  with  equa- 
nimity to  invasion  and  occupation  in  the  event 
of  war,  even  if  we  guarantee  subsequently  to  lib- 
erate them.  Nor  is  it  in  our  own  interest  to  per- 
mit them  to  be  occupied  with  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  costly  liberation  of  these  areas. 
Our  active  foreign  policy  has  given  rise  in  Europe 
to  a  great  momentum  of  recovery  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  will  to  resist.  The  hope  for  peace 
lies  in  maintaining  this  momentum.  The  free 
countries  of  Western  Europe  must  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  efforts  towards  recovery.  Their 
will  to  resist  and  their  ability  mutually  to  defend 
themselves  must  be  strengthened.  They  must  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  build  up  their  defense 
forces,  through  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  a 
point  where  aggression  cannot  take  place  through 
internal  disorders  growing  from  the  seeds  sown 
by  a  potential  aggressor,  or  under  the  guise  of 
border  incidents.  In  short,  they  must  regain, 
individually  and  collectively,  their  ability  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  national  security. 
This  in  itself  is  an  additional  deterrent  to  any 
would-be  aggressor.  Thus,  even  without  the  ex- 
istence of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  need  for 
assistance  for  defense  of  these  countries  would  be 
the  same.  With  the  pact,  the  assistance,  once 
given,  will  be  infinitely  more  effective. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  view  the  objectives 
of  the  proposed  military  assistance  program  in 
light  of  the  objectives  of  article  3,  the  self-help 
and  mutual  aid  article,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  for  the  objectives  of  each  are  comple- 
mentary. The  objectives  of  both  are  to  maintain 
and  develop  individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  by  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  That  is  what 
article  3  is  going  to  do ;  that  is  what  the  proposed 
military  assistance  program  is  going  to  do.  Arti- 
cle 3  does  not  bind  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
posed military  assistance  program,  nor  indeed  to 


any  program.  It  does  bind  the  United  States 
to  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 
Within  this  principle  each  party  to  the  pact  must 
exercise  its  own  honest  judgment  as  to  what  it 
can  and  should  do,  to  develop  and  maintain  its 
own  capacity  to  resist  and  to  help  others.  The 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  that  the  United  States  can  and  should  pro- 
vide military  assistance  to  assist  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  pact  to  maintain  their  collective  secu- 
rity. The  pact  does  not  bind  the  Congress  to 
reach  that  same  conclusion,  for  it  does  not  dictate 
the  conclusion  of  honest  judgment.  It  does 
preclude  repudiation  of  the  principle  or  of  the 
obligation  of  making  that  honest  judgment.  Thus, 
if  you  ratify  the  pact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  no  obligation  to  help.  There  is  an  obligation  to 
help,  but  the  extent,  the  manner,  and  the  timing  is 
up  to  the  honest  judgment  of  the  parties. 

I  therefore  earnestly  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  enable  this  Government  to  carry  out  that 
aspect  of  its  foreign  policy  represented  by  the 
proposed  military  assistance  program.  At  the 
same  time,  I  urge  that  both  the  treaty  and  the 
proposed  military  assistance  program  should  be 
considered  separately  and  on  their  own  merits. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  both  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram will  contribute  to  world-wide  security. 

The  treaty  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Charter 
and  designed  to  strengthen  the  system  of  inter- 
national law  of  which  the  Charter  is  the  basis.  It 
will  give  security  and  confidence  to  the  signatory 
nations,  whose  common  institutions  and  moral  and 
ethical  beliefs  draw  them  naturally  together  and 
whose  well-being  is  vital  to  world  recovery. 

The  added  security  of  these  nations  does  not 
threaten  or  weaken  any  other  nation  or  portion  of 
the  world.  The  principles  which  draw  these  na- 
tions into  natural  affinity  and  which  they  seek 
to  defend — freedom  of  the  individual,  tolerance 
and  restraint,  and  the  rule  of  law,  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  unite  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

The  determination  to  provide  defense  for  these 
principles  by  the  12  nations  joining  in  this  treaty — 
added  to  the  other  steps  taken  by  these  and  other 
nations  to  wage  peace — must  be  an  encouragement 
to  all  peoples  who  wish  peace  based  on  these 
principles. 

The  treaty  is  the  practical  expression  of  the  de- 
termination that  an  aggressor  cannot  divide  these 
nations  and  pick  them  off  one  by  one.  History  has 
taught  us  that  the  absence  of  such  determination 
and  of  its  clear  statement  in  advance  is  gravely 
dangerous.  The  knowledge  that  armed  attack 
will  be  met  by  collective  defense,  prompt  and  ef- 
fective, will  surely  have  a  steadying  effect  on  any- 
one from  whom  that  transgression  might  come. 

The  political  and  moral  strength  which  this 
treaty  adds  to  the  accumulating  economic  strength 
of  a  vital  portion  of  the  world  will  strengthen 
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our  ability  to  build  a  world  in  which  freedom  is 
maintained  and  expanded  and  in  which  the  prob- 
lems remaining  and  growing  out  of  the  war  can 
be  solved  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  the  fear  of 
aggression. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  repeat  to  you 
words  which  the  President  used  at  the  signing  of 
the  treaty : 

It  is  a  simple  document,  but  if  it  had  existed  in 
1914  and  in  1939,  supported  by  the  nations  which 
are  represented  here  today,  I  believe  it  would  have 
prevented  the  acts  of  aggression  which  led  to  two 
World  Wars.  .  .  . 


For  us,  war  is  not  inevitable.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  are  blind  tides  of  history  which 
sweep  men  one  way  or  the  other.  In  our  own 
times  we  have  seen  brave  men  overcome  obstacles 
that  seemed  insurmountable  and  forces  that 
seemed  overwhelming.  Men  with  courage  and 
vision  can  still  determine  their  own  destiny.  They 
can  choose  slavery  or  freedom — war  or  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  they  will  choose.  The 
treaty  we  are  signing  here  today  is  evidence  of 
the  path  they  will  follow. 

If  there  is  anything  certain  today,  if  there  is 
anything  inevitable  in  the  future,  it  is  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  world  for  freedom  and  peace. 


President  Truman  Transmits  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  the  Senate 


The  Whi,te  House,  April  1%,  1949. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  4,  1949,  together 
with  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.1 

This  treaty  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  peace  and  security, 
for  the  continuing  opportunity  to  live  and  work 
in  freedom. 

Events  of  this  century  have  taught  us  that  we 
cannot  achieve  peace  independently.  The  world 
has  grown  too  small.  The  oceans  to  our  east  and 
west  no  longer  protect  us  from  the  reach  of  bru- 
tality and  aggression. 

We  have  also  learned — learned  in  blood  and  con- 
flict— that  if  we  are  to  achieve  peace  we  must  work 
for  peace. 

This  knowledge  has  made  us  determined  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  insure  that  peace  is  main- 
tained. We  have  not  arrived  at  this  decision 
lightly,  or  without  recognition  of  the  effort  it  en- 
tails. But  we  cannot  escape  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  goes  with  our  great  stature  in  the  world. 
Every  action  of  this  Nation  in  recent  years  has 
demonstrated  the  overwhelming  will  of  our  people 
that  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  in  the  cause  of  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom. 

In  this  determination,  our  people  wholeheart- 
edly accepted  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1945.  Since  then,  we  have  worked  unceasingly 
to  reach  international  agreement  through  the 
United  Nations  and  to  make  the  United  Nations 
a  more  effective  instrument  for  its  mighty  task. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  embarked  on  a  great 
cooperative  enterprise  with  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the  European 
economy— so  important  to  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  further  evidence 
of  our  determination  to  work  for  a  peaceful  world. 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  last 
June  when  it  signified  its  approval  of  our  country  s 
associating  itself  in  peacetime  with  countries  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  in  collective  arrange- 
ments, within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  designed  to  safeguard  peace  and 
security. 

The  12  nations  which  have  signed  this  treaty 
undertake  to  exercise  their  right  of  collective  or 
individual  self-defense  against  armed  attack,  in 
accordance  with  article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  subject  to  such  measures  as  the  Se- 
curity Council  may  take  to  maintain  and  restore 
international  peace  and  security.  The  treaty 
makes  clear  the  determination  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
North  Atlantic  community  to  do  their  utmost  to 
maintain  peace  with  justice  and  to  take  such  action 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  if  the  peace  is  broken. 

The  people  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
have  seen  solemn  agreements,  designed  to  assure 
peace  and  the  rights  of  small  nations,  broken  one 
by  one  and  the  people  of  those  nations  deprived  of 
freedom  by  terror  and  oppression.  They  are  re- 
solved that  their  nations  shall  not,  one  by  one, 
suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  nations  signing  this  treaty  share  a  common 
heritage  of  democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  The  American  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  stem  directly  from  the  Euro- 
pean members  in  tradition  and  in  love  of  freedom. 
We  have  joined  together  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  free  institutions,  and  we  have  shared 
our  moral  and  material  strength  in  the  present 
task  of  rebuilding  from  the  devastation  of  war. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  each  member  of  this 
community  depend  upon  the  security  and  welfare 
of  all.     None  of  us  alone  can  achieve  economic 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24, 1949,  p.  532. 
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prosperity  or  military  security.     None  of  us  alone 
can  assure  the  continuance  of  freedom. 

Together,  our  joint  strength  is  of  tremendous 
significance  to  the  future  of  freemen  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  For  this  treaty  is  clear  evidence 
that  differences  in  language  and  in  economic  and 
political  systems  are  no  real  bar  to  the  effective 
association  of  nations  devoted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  human  freedom  and  justice. 

This  treaty  is  only  one  step — although  a  long 
one — on  the  road  to  peace.  No  single  action,  no 
matter  how  significant,  will  achieve  peace.  We 
must  continue  to  work  patiently  and  carefully,  ad- 
vancing with  practical,  realistic  steps  in  the  light 
of  circumstances  and  events  as  they  occur,  build- 
ing the  structure  of  peace  soundly  and  solidly. 

I  believe  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  such 
a  step,  based  on  the  realities  of  the  situation  we 
face  today  and  framed  within  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  a  great  advance  toward  fulfillment  of  the  un- 
conquerable will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  a  just  and  enduring  peace,  I 
request  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its 
ratification. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


are  printed  the  Dunkirk  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  Brussels  treaty  with 
pertinent  documents.  Foreign  assistance  and  mil- 
itary aid  furnished  by  the  United  States  is  traced 
through  excerpts  from  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  Greek-Turkish  aid,  the  act  providing 
that  assistance,  parts  of  the  President's  Message  to 
Congress  in  March  1948,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948,  and  the  convention  for  European  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  related  documents.  Steps 
leading  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  outlined, 
beginning  with  the  Vandenberg  resolution,  quota- 
tions from  President  Truman's  inaugural  address, 
and  concluding  with  the  white  paper  on  the  pact 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Part  3  reviews  the  Soviet  System  of  treaties  and 
the  Soviet  official  position  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  The  Soviet  mutual  assistance  treaties 
with  illustrative  texts  are  printed  and  also  the 
communique  on  the  establishment  of  the  Comin- 
form,  a  Tass  statement  on  the  Soviet  Council  for 
►Economic  Mutual  Assistance,  a  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  Soviet  protest  on  the  treaty,  and 
the  statement  of  the  foreign  ministers  in  reply  to 
the  protest. 

Part  4  is  a  chronology  of  major  developments 
relating  to  the  treaty. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Senate  Document  on  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Issued 

—  Senate  Document  No.  48,  81st  Congress,  entitled 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, contains  documents  relating  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  the  document  are  maps  showing  areas  de- 
fined by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  well  as  by 
the  Rio  treaty.  Part  1  contains  the  text  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  President's  message 
transmitting  it  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary's 
report. 

Part  2  relates  to  the  development  of  the  treaty, 
in  which  excerpts  from  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution are  quoted.  The  Inter- American  defense 
and  United  Nations  security  documents  such  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  the  Rio 
treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance,  the  Fulbright  and 
Connally  resolutions,  and  excerpts  from  the  U.N. 
Charter  are  printed.  Agreements  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  World  War  II  have  been  included — the 
Yalta  agreement,  the  Potsdam  agreement,  and  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  Germany  offered  by  the  United  States  at 
Paris.    Under  defense  treaties  of  Western  Europe 


Legislation 

Suspension  of  Import  Taxes  on  Copper.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  on  H.  R.  2313,  an  act  to  suspend 
certain  import  taxes  on  copper.  Feb.  17  and  24,  1949. 
iii,  24  pp. 

Extension  of  European  Recovery  Program.  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  H.  R.  2362,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  Part  1. 
Feb.  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  1949.     ii,  489  pp. 

Revised  Supplemental  Estimate — Payment  of  Claims 
for  Damages,  Audited  Claims,  and  Judgments.  Communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting revised  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation 
involving  an  increase  of  $61,713.42  for  payment  of  claims 
for  damages,  audited  claims,  and  judgments.  S.  Doc.  24, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.     8  pp. 

Extending  the  Authority  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Immigration  System,  and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Ex- 
penditudes  Therefor.  S.  Rept.  65,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to 
accompany  S.  Res.  40.    3  pp. 

Relating  to  the  Immigration  Status  of  the  Lawful  Wives 
and  Children  of  Chinese  Treaty  Merchants.  S.  Rept.  67, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  206.     2  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Payment  of  Certain  Swiss  Claims. 
S.  Rept.  77,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  612. 
5  pp. 

Relating  to  an  Investigation  of  the  Immigration  Laws 
and  the  Administration  Thereof.  S.  Rept.  86,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  Res.  40.     1  p. 

Promoting  the  Progress  of  Science.  S.  Rept.  90,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  to  accompany  S.  247.     7  pp. 

Copper  Import-Tax  Suspension.  S.  Rept.  91,  81st  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2313.    3  pp. 
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Charter  Proposing  an  International  Trade  Organization 
Transmitted  to  the  Senate 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  submit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress,  the  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization,  prepared  by  a  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  which  met  in  Havana  m  1948, 
together  with  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary 

of  State. 

The  Charter  is  designed  to  do  two  things:  to 
establish  a  code  of  international  conduct  to  guide 
nations  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental  problems 
of  world  trade,  and  to  create  an  agency,  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  help  im- 
plement this  code.  . 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  experience  how 
necessary  it  is  for  nations  to  approach  jointly  the 
task  of  improving  the  conditions  of  world  trade. 
During  the  1930's  many  nations  acted  indepen- 
dently, each  attempting  to  gain  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  result  was  a  vicious 
circle—with  restrictions  by  one  nation  provoking 
more  serious  restrictions  by  other  nations  m  re- 
taliation. The  end  result  was  a  tremendous  drop 
in  the  volume  of  international  trade  which  made 
the  general  depression  worse  and  injured  all 
countries.  . 

Since  the  recent  war,  though  some  nations  have 
again  acted  unilaterally,  there  has  been  a  general 
resolve  to  prevent  the  vicious  circle  of  restrictions 
and  to  achieve  progressively  freer  trade.  To  gam 
this  objective,  action  by  many  nations  is  necessary. 
No  one  nation  alone,  and  no  small  group  of  nations, 
can  have  enough  impact  on  the  network  of  ob- 
structions that  has  been  built  up. 

The  United  States  program  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  has  been  a  shining  beacon  of  coopera- 
tive action  to  reduce  tariff  barriers,  and  it  is  vitally 
necessary  that  the  Eeciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  be  extended  in  full  force. 

But  it  is  clear  that  trade  agreements  alone  are 
not  enough.  These  agreements  do  not  touch  cer- 
tain important  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  world 
trade.  Subsidies,  cartels,  and  many  other  devices 
have  important  effects  in  limiting  trade  or  creating 
disadvantages  for  one  country  as  compared  with 
another.  What  is  needed  is  cooperative  action  to 
attack  the  whole  range  of  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  broadening  international  trade. 

The  Havana  Charter  is  a  major  step  toward 
achieving  that  objective.  It  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  representatives  of  fifty-four  nations  after  more 
than  two  years  of  preparatory  study  and  negotia- 
tion. 
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The  Charter  establishes  an  international  or- 
ganization, which  is  essential  to  continuous  and 
effective  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
trade.  The  nations  accepting  membership  m  the 
International  Trade  Organization  commit  them- 
selves to  abide  by  fair  and  liberal  principles  of 
trade.  They  agree  to  take  no  action  which  may 
injure  another  nation  without  first  making  a 
genuine  effort  to  reach  a  constructive  solution 
through  consultation  either  directly  between  them- 
selves or  through  the  Organization.  They  agree 
to  work  together  continuously  to  achieve  progres- 
sively greater  trade  and  to  settle  differences  with 
respect  to  national  policies  that  affect  the  flow  of 
international  commerce. 

The  Charter  is  the  most  comprehensive  interna- 
tional economic  agreement  in  history.  It  goes 
beyond  vague  generalities  and  deals  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  problems  confronting  us  in  the  pres- 
ent world  situation.  While  it  does  not  include 
every  detail  desired  by  this  Nation's  representa- 
tives, it  does  provide  a  practical,  realistic  method 
for  progressive  action  toward  the  goal  of  expand- 
ing world  trade. 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  its  leadership 
in  this  constructive  action  to  help  the  nations  of 
the  world  work  their  way  out  of  the  morass  of 
restriction  and  discrimination  that  has  gripped 
international  trade  ever  since  the  first  world  war. 
The  alternative  to  the  Charter  is  economic  conflict 
and  shrinking  international  trade. 

This  Charter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  larger 
program  of  international  economic  reconstruction 
and  development.  The  great  objectives  of  the 
European  recovery  program  will  be  only  partially 
realized  unless  we  achieve  a  vigorous  world  trad- 
ing system.  The  economic  advancement  of  under- 
developed areas  likewise  depends  very  largely  upon 
increasing  the  international  exchange  of  goods 
and  services.  Thus  the  Charter  is  an  effective 
step  toward  improved  standards  of  living  through- 
out the  world,  toward  the  growth  of  production, 
and  toward  the  maintenance  of  employment  and 
economic  stability.  It  is  fundamental  to  the 
progressive,  expanding  world  economy  so  vital  to 
the  increasing  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  great  structure  of  international  cooperation 
that  is1)eing  erected  through  the  United  Nations 
must  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  continuous 
cooperation  in  economic  affairs.  The  Charter  tor 
an  International  Trade  Organization  is  a  neces- 
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sary  part  of  that  foundation,  along  with  the  spe- 
cial arrangements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
fields  of  money  and  credit,  transportation  and 
communications,  food  and  agriculture,  labor  and 
health. 
As  an  essential  forward  step  in  our  foreign  pol- 


icy, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
United  States  to  accept  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
April  %8, 1949. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  April  281 

On  March  24,  1948,  after  more  than  two  years 
of  public  discussion  and  international  negotiation, 
the  representatives  of  54  nations,  assembled  at 
Habana,  completed  a  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  for  submission  to  their  re- 
spective governments.  This  charter  establishes  a 
code  of  principles  to  be  accepted  in  the  conduct  of 
international  trade  and  an  organization  to  help 
make  them  work.  The  organization  would  take 
its  place  with  the  International  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  as  a  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Economic  World  Today 

The  world  economy  is  still  seriously  out  of  joint. 
The  aftermath  of  six  years  of  struggle,  with  its 
depletion  of  financial  and  material  resources  and 
its  distortion  of  the  apparatus  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods,  is  still  with  us.  There 
are  pronounced  imbalances  of  trade  not  only  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  but  between  other  countries. 

Despite  constructive  efforts  to  cope  with  these 
problems,  there  is  still  a  widespread  feeling  in  the 
world  of  economic  and  political  insecurity.  Na- 
tions face  the  problems  of  increasing  production 
and  distribution  of  goods,  of  finding  ways  and 
means  to  bring  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  back  into  full  productivity  and  stability, 
and  of  developing  and  bringing  into  the  area  of 
productive  trade  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  such  a  situation  there  is  a  clear  need  for  a 
body  in  which  policies  in  the  field  of  trade  can  be 
continually  discussed,  questioned,  explained,  ad- 
justed, and  harmonious  agreement  reached.  The 
Ito  charter  provides  such  a  body. 

Origins  of  the  Charter 

Even  while  hostilities  were  still  going  on,  many 
persons  in  the  United  States  began  to  think  of 
how  we  could  reach  international  agreement  after 
the  war  which  would  avoid  the  mistakes  and  eco- 
nomic conflict  of  the  inter- war  period  and  set  the 
course  of  international  trade  along  expanding  and 
liberal  lines.  The  Atlantic  Charter  enunciated 
the  principle  of  equal  access  for  all  to  the  markets 
and  the  raw  materials  of  the  world.  Article  VII 
of  the  mutual  aid  agreements  laid  down  the  prin- 


ciple of  negotiation  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs, 
for  the  elimination  of  preferences,  and  for  the 
removal  of  discriminatory  practices  in  interna- 
tional trade.  As  early  as  1943,  consultation  began 
with  representatives  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
Governments  to  develop  agreement  on  principles 
which  ultimately  emerged  refined  and  sharpened 
in  the  Ito  charter. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  completed 
its  labors  in  establishing  the  charters  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  delegates  recognized  that  their  work 
was  not  complete.  They  realized  that  action  by 
nations  in  the  field  of  the  international  exchanges 
and  in  the  field  of  international  investment  re- 
quired complementary  action  in  the  field  of  trade. 
In  the  final  act  of  that  conference,  therefore,  they 
called  upon  the  member  nations  to  continue  to 
work  to — 

(1)  reduce  obstacles  to  international  trade  and  in  other 
ways  promote  mutually  advantageous  international  com- 
mercial relations; 

(2)  bring  about  the  orderly  marketing  of  stable  com- 
modities at  prices  fair  to  the  producer  and  consumer 
alike ; 

(3)  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  international  con- 
cern which  will  arise  from  the  cessation  of  production 
for  war  purposes ;  and 

(4)  facilitate  by  cooperative  effort  the  harmonization 
of  national  policies  of  Member  States  designed  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and  pro- 
gressively rising  standards  of  living. 

When  the  Congress  accepted  membership  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Bretton  Woods  organiza- 
tions, it  said — 

"In  the  realization  that  additional  measures  of 
international  economic  cooperation  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade  and  render  most  effective  the 
operations  of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank,  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  to  bring  about  further  agreement  and  coop- 
eration among  nations  and  international  bodies, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  ways  and  means  which 
will  best  reduce  obstacles  to  and  restrictions  upon 
international  trade,  eliminate  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, promote  mutually  advantageous  commercial 
relations,  and  otherwise  facilitate  the  expansion 
and  balanced  growth  of  international  trade  and 
promote  the  stability  of  international  economic 
relations." 

Further  agreement  has  now  been  reached  in  the 
Ito  charter. 
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The  basic  ideas  of  the  charter  were  set  forth  in 
the  United  States  "Proposals  for  the  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment,"  placed  before 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  their  consideration 
in  December  1945.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  at  its  first  meeting  in 
February  1946,  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  agenda  for  an  international  conference  on 
trade  and  employment,  the  conference  which  took 
place  at  Habana  in  1948  and  produced  the  Ito 
charter.  When  that  preparatory  committee  met 
for  the  first  time  in  London  in  October  194b,  it 
had  before  it  and  adopted  as  its  basic  working 
document  a  "Suggested  Charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization"  proposed  and  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States.  A  second  meeting  ol 
the  Committee  was  held  in  Geneva  in  1947. 

After  the  London  meeting,  the  resulting  draft 
charter  was  published.  Public  hearings  were  held 
upon  it  in  seven  cities  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  also  conducted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Most  of  the  suggestions  which  were  developed  at 
those  hearings  ultimately  found  their  way  into 
the  charter. 

Scope  of  the  Charter 

The  charter  is  comprehensive  and  detailed..  It 
is  a  code  of  principles  designed  to  guide  action.  It 
contains  commitments  covering  a  wide  range  ol 
trade  relations.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  the  reso- 
lutions and  recommendations  of  international 
economic  conferences  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  which  were  uniformly  in  such  general  terms 
and  so  lacking  in  substantive  content  as  to  have 
little  or  no  practical  effect  upon  the  activities  of 
nations.  The  charter  leaves  the  world  of  pious 
generalities  and  addresses  itself  to  the  more  thorny 
task  of  providing  a  guide  for  action  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  in  international  trade. 

Equally  important,  the  charter  provides  a 
mechanism  for  continuous  consultation  between 
nations  on  policies  affecting  world  trade.  It  es- 
tablishes the  obligation  and  the  mechanism  ol 
consultation  and  adjustment  before  action,  rather 
than  retaliation  after  it. 

We  are  pledged  to  unfaltering  support  ol  the 
United  Nations  in  the  conviction  that  interna- 
tional differences  of  opinion  can  best  be  composed 
around  the  conference  table.  The  International 
Trade  Organization  will  provide  the  conference 
room  for  discussion  of  problems  of  international 
trade.  Its  rules  for  action,  its  means  for  consulta- 
tion will  together  provide  a  method  of  meeting 
world  trade  problems  as  they  arise  and  of  helping 
to  maintain  economic  peace. 

Objective  of  the  Charter 

The  objective  of  the  charter  can  be  simply  stated. 
It  is  to  contribute  to  higher  standards  of  living, 
to  greater  production  and  wider  distribution  and 
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consumption  of  goods  and  services,  and  thus  to 
economic  and  political  stability  throughout  the 
world.  It  seeks  to  do  this,  first,  by  reducing  public 
and  private  barriers  which  restrict  and  divert 
trade;  second,  by  establishing  the  objective  ol 
multilateralism  and  nondiscrimination  m  inter- 
national trade  and  by  providing  means  and  loster- 
ing  conditions  under  which  this  objective  can  be 
achieved  as  rapidly  as  possible;  third,  by  provid- 
ing a  means  for  dealing  with  problems  arising 
out  of  surpluses  of  primary  commodities;  fourth, 
by  promoting  the  economic  stability  and  the 
maintenance  of  employment  so  essential  to  liberal- 
ization of  trade  policy;  and,  fifth,  by  advancing 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas,  which  have  so  great  a  contribution  to  make 
to  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  the  world. 

The  Substantive  Commitments  of  the  Charter 

Many  of  the  substantive  commitments  of  the 
charter  are  based  on  familiar  principles  of  United 
States  policy.  Others  are  of  a  pioneering  char- 
acter.   In  the  first  group  are : 

(a)  The  commitment  that  member  nations  will 
stand  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  ol 
tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  tariff  preferences. 
This  is  simply  international  acceptance  of  a  policy 
long  followed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Hull 
reciprocal-trade-agreements  program.     So  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  this  commitment 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  authority  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Keciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
(6)  Commitments  designed  to  limit  the  use  ol 
indirect  forms  of  protectionism,  such  as  discrimi- 
natory internal  taxes,  mixing  regulations,  and 
arbitrary  and  concealed  barriers  in  the  guise  ol 
customs  regulations.    The  principal  effect  ol  these 
commitments  will  be  to  concentrate  charges  upon 
imports  at  the  customs  frontier,  to  make  it  widely 
and  definitely  known  exactly  what  these  charges 
are,  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  binding 
red  tape  of  customs  administration,  and  to  secure  a 
wider  degree  of  uniformity  in  such  administration. 
The  provisions  of  the  charter  dealing  with  this 
subject  represent  the  widest  area  of  detailed  agree- 
ment yet  reached  internationally  in  this  compli- 
cated and  highly  important  field. 
~(c)  A  condemnation  in  principle  ol  the  use  ol 
quantitative  restrictions,  a  limitation  of  their  use 
in  practice  to  specified  situations  in  which  all  na- 
tions are  agreed  that  their  use  is  permissible,  and 
a  commitment  to  keep  their  use  subject  to  inter- 
national scrutiny  and  control. 

(d)  Acceptance  of  the  basic  principle  ol  non- 
discrimination and  equal  opportunity  m  inter- 
national trade;  the  principle  of  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 

These  principles  are  familiar  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  long  been  incorporated  in  our 
trade  agreements  and  commercial  treaties.  In  the 
charter  they  are  reaffirmed  as  objectives  in  all 
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cases  and  as  rules  of  immediate  and  present  be- 
havior in  cases  where  that  is  now  possible.  Where 
deviation  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  particu- 
lar situations,  the  degree  of  deviation  from  the 
principle,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
deviation  will  be  recognized  as  legitimate,  are 
specifically  laid  down. 

Some  changes  in  present  United  States  law  will 
be  necessary  for  full  compliance  with  the  charter. 
These  changes,  however,  are  relatively  few  in 
number  and  scope.  They  will  be  pointed  out  in 
detail  to  the  Congress  during  the  presentation  of 
the  charter,  and  necessary  legislation  will  be  pre- 
sented later. 

The  charter,  however,  recognizes  that  govern- 
mental trade  barriers  and  discriminations  repre- 
sent only  part  of  the  obstacles  to  increased  trade 
in  today's  economic  world.  It  therefore  goes  on 
to  attack  problems  not  hitherto  dealt  with  in 
broad-scale  international  agreement. 

The  charter  contains  the  first  set  of  interna- 
tional commitments  with  respect  to  the  restrictive 
practices  of  private  and  public  international  car- 
tels. In  many  cases  such  practices  can  be  as 
effective  and  as  harmful  to  the  development  of  in- 
ternational trade  as  the  more  familiar  restrictions 
imposed  by  governments.  The  charter  defines 
these  harmful  practices,  and  contains  commit- 
ments by  the  member  nations  to  take  necessary 
action  according  to  their  own  constitutional  and 
legal  systems  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  prac- 
tices found  to  be  injurious. 

The  charter  contains  the  first  set  of  commit- 
ments by  governments  to  guide  the  operation  of 
their  state-trading  enterprises.  The  development 
of  state  trading  has  been  a  phenomenon  of  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  field  of  international  trade. 
The  purpose  of  the  charter  commitments  is  to  sub- 
ject the  conduct  of  such  enterprises,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  same  criteria  as  those  which  nor- 
mally govern  the  operation  of  private  enterprises. 
The  charter  contains  the  first  set  of  interna- 
tional rules  with  respect  to  the  formulation  and 
operation  of  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments. Many  special  problems  arise  in  the  field 
of  primary  commodities.  These  are  often  pro- 
duced by  large  numbers  of  small  producers  and 
surpluses  cause  widespread  hardship.  Price  fluc- 
tuations can  be  and  often  are  violent. 

Intergovernmental  action  is  frequently  required 
to  assist  in  dealing  with  such  problems.  In  the 
past  such  action  has  normally  been  by  agreement 
only  of  the  producing  countries.  The  charter, 
among  other  things,  would  require  that  in  any 
such  agreement  consuming  countries  will  have  an 
equal  voice  with  producing  countries,  a  new  re- 
quirement for  commodity  agreements. 

The  charter  contains  provisions  for  consultation 
between  members  with  respect  to  their  use  of  sub- 
sidies, with  a  view  to  limitation  of  such  use  when 
it  proves  to  be  harmful  to  other  nations'  interests. 
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The  charter  recognizes  the  importance  to  inter- 
national trade  of  a  high  and  stable  level  of  de- 
mand in  the  member  countries.  The  reduction  of 
barriers  to  international  trade  will  be  of  little 
avail  if  there  is  no  demand  for  the  products  of 
international  trade.  The  full  realization  of  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  international  trade  can- 
not be  achieved  if  there  are  unnecessary  barriers  to 
the  exchange  of  such  products.  These  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  In  the  charter,  member 
countries  would  commit  themselves  to  use  their 
best  efforts  according  to  their  own  constitutional 
procedures,  such  as  our  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
to  achieve  and  maintain  within  their  borders  full 
and  productive  employment. 

Finally,  the  charter  recognizes  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries.  Vast  areas  of  the  world  are 
in  very  early  stages  of  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment, resources  are  not  fully  utilized,  poverty 
is  widespread,  starvation  and  disease  are  ever 
present.  Such  conditions  provide  no  basis  for 
economic  progress  or  political  stability.  They  are 
fertile  breeding  grounds  for  discontent  and  un- 
rest. 

It  is  to  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  to  see 
such  areas  brought  to  a  higher  stage  of  economic 
development.  This  can  be  done  by  the  efforts  of 
the  people  and  governments  of  the  areas  them- 
selves, by  the  efforts  of  private  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  in  other  countries,  by  the  help  of 
other  governments,  and  by  the  help  of  interna- 
tional agencies.  Therefore,  the  charter  contains 
provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  tech- 
nological information  and  private  capital  into 
areas  which  need  and  can  use  them  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  safeguard  those  areas  against  abuses 
of  foreign  investment  which  have  unhappily  taken 
place  in  the  past. 

These  provisions  of  the  charter  were  of  deep 
and  primary  concern  to  a  large  number  of  the 
countries  represented  at  Habana.  They  are  of 
concern  to  the  United  States  also.  For  it  is  in  this 
area  that  the  United  States  and  other  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  developed  countries  can  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  sound  development  of 
other  nations  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  own 
prosperity. 

The  Exceptions  in  the  Charter 

The  charter  is  designed  as  a  set  of  principles  to 
be  observed  in  action.  It  is  not  just  a  set  of  tempo- 
rary rules  to  meet  the  present  abnormal  and  emer- 
gency economic  situation.  It  is  designed  also  for 
the  longer  term.  It  will  represent  agreement  as  to 
future  objectives  as  well  as  to  the  rules  for  today's 
action. 

Many  of  the  commitments,  such  as  those  dealing 
with  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
elimination  of  preferences,  the  abolition  of  dis- 
criminatory internal  taxes  and  regulations,  the 
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simplification  and  publication  of  customs  regula- 
ions,  the  negotiation  and  operation  of  commodity 
igreements,  the  limitation  of  the  restrictive  prac- 
dces  of  cartels,  and  others,  can  be,  and  must  be, 
mmediately  and  fully  lived  up  to. 

Other  commitments  cannot,  in  the  postwar  eco- 
nomic world,  be  fully  lived  up  to  by  all  countries 
immediately. 

For  example,  the  members  of  the  Ito  will  com- 
mit themselves  to  abandon  the  use  of  quantitative 
restrictions.  But  during  the  postwar  transition 
period,  it  is  inescapably  necessary  for  many,  if 
not  most,  countries  to  budget  their  foreign  pur- 
chases. Therefore,  the  charter  provides  that  when 
countries  are  in  real  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties they  may  use  quantitative  restrictions  to  limit 
their  expenditures  of  foreign  exchange.  When  the 
circumstances  which  the  charter  recognizes  as 
justifying  the  use  of  such  restrictions  have  been 
corrected,  members  are  committed  to  abandon 
them. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  countries  m  the 
process  of  economic  development  may  have  legiti- 
mate need  to  use  restrictive  measures,  which  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  charter,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industry.  Hence,  the  charter 
provides  certain  cases  in  which  this  may  be  done, 
provided  the  organization  is  satisfied  that  care- 
fully specified  conditions,  agreed  to  by  all  the 
members,  have  been  met. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a  tariff  rate  ne- 
gotiated under  the  commitment  of  members  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  reduction  of  their  tariffs  may  cause 
or  threaten  unexpected  injury  to  a  domestic 
industry.  The  charter  provides  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  country  granting  that  conces- 
sion may  withdraw  or  modify  it  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  such  injury.  This  provision 
is  patterned  on  the  escape  clause  which  the  United 
States  includes  in  trade  agreements  negotiated 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  governments  to  intervene  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  effects  of  surpluses  of  agricultural 
products  by  programs  restricting  domestic  pro- 
duction or  marketing.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
unfair  for  imports  to  be  exempt  from  control,  and 
they  could  be  limited. 

Considerations  of  national  security  at  times  re- 
quire measures  which  would  not  conform  to  the 
general  principles  which  would  normally  be  ap- 
plied under  the  charter.  An  exception  is,  there- 
fore, provided  to  permit  action  to  be  taken  by 
member  countries  necessary  for  their  national 
security. 

Without  exceptions  of  this  kind,  members  of 
the  organization,  ourselves  included,  could  not  ac- 
cept the  commitments  of  the  charter.  The  excep- 
tions are  carefully  defined  and  are  agreed  to  by  all. 
Their  use  is  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  organiza- 
tion. Their  abuse  is  subject  to  complaint  by  the 
members. 

May  8,   1949 


Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Organization 

The  International  Trade  Organization  would 
be  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
As  such,  it  would  enter  into  relationship  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  other  specialized  agencies  in 
order  to  insure  coordinated  action  and  to  avoid 
duplication  of  activities  and  functions. 

The  structure  of  the  organization  itself  is  simple. 
It  will  have  a  Conference  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
ber nations  which  will  be  its  fundamental  govern- 
ing body.  The  Conference  will  meet  periodically, 
but  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  executive  functions  of  the  organization  will 
be  vested  in  an  Executive  Board  of  eighteen 
countries,  of  which  eight  must  be  nations  of  chief 
economic  importance  as  determined  by  the  Con- 
ference. This  provision  insures  a  permanent  seat 
for  the  United  States  on  the  Executive  Board. 
Other  nations  likely  to  have  permanent  seats  under 
this  test  will  be  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Benelux  Customs  Union,  and  Canada. 

Each  member  country  will  have  one  vote  in  the 
Conference  and  on  the  Executive  Board.  De- 
cisions of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Executive 
Board  will  be  by  majority  vote,  except  in  certain 
cases  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required. 

The  organization  will  have  a  Director  General, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Conference  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Executive  Board,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  day-to-day  activities  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Executive  Board. 
With  one  exception  relating  to  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  restrictions  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  the  organization  will  have  no 
power  to  require  any  member  to  take  any  specific 
action.  It  will  have  the  power  to  decide  whether 
a  member  has  lived  up  to  its  commitments  under 
the  charter.  If  it  finds  that  the  member  has  not 
lived  up  to  a  given  commitment,  it  may  release 
other  members  from  certain  of  their  charter  obli- 
gations to  that  member,  which,  if  not  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  may  in  most  cases  withdraw 
from  the  organization  on  sixty  days'  notice.  _ 

Decisions  of  the  conference  of  the  organization 
may  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  legal  opinion. 

The  organization  will  provide  a  forum  where 
problems  may  be  discussed  and  conflicting  in- 
terests reconciled.  It  provides  a  means  of  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  a  given  problem  the  force  of 
international  public  opinion.  It  provides  a  means 
of  developing,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  interna- 
tional precedents  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
commercial  relations. 

The  organization  will  provide  a  means  for  the 
accumulation  and  dissemination  of  trade  statistics 
and  information  about  trade  practices  of  govern- 
ment, e.  g.,  customs  regulations,  etc.,  which  can 
be  of  great  service  to  businessmen. 

The  organization  will  be  empowered  to  make 
studies  in  various  fields,  for  example,  standardiza- 
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tion,  uniformity,  and  simplification  of  customs 
regulations.  It  can  be  a  means  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  technological  information. 
The  expenditures  of  the  organization  are  to  be 
met  by  contributions  from  the  members.  These 
contributions  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
members  in  accordance  with  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
Conference  following  such  principles  as  may  be 
applied  by  the  United  Nations.  Should  the  United 
Nations  place  a  maximum  limit  on  the  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  its  budget  by  any  one 
member,  the  same  limit  is  to  be  applied  to  con- 
tributions to  the  organization. 

Place  of  the  ITO  in  the  Structure  of  International 
Cooperation 

It  is  apparent  that  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing us  today  cannot  be  solved  by  any  one  nation, 
or  any  few  nations,  but  must  be  tackled  by  many 
nations  working  together. 

We  are  committed  to  unfaltering  support  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  participated  in  the 
building  and  establishment  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  inter- 
national exchange.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund  is 
to  promote  by  international  action  reasonable 
stability  and  convertibility  of  currencies.  Clearly, 
trade  must  be  brought  into  balance  if  currencies 
are  ever  to  be  and  remain  stable.  Regulation  of 
exchange  controls  is  futile  if  nations  are  free  to 
use  quantitative  restrictions  instead.  To  solve  the 
problems  of  international  trade,  international 
cooperation  with  respect  to  exchange  controls  and 
currency  valuation  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
international  cooperation  with  respect  to  other 
forms  of  trade  barriers  and  the  expansion  of 
demand  in  international  trade. 

We  have  participated  in  the  building  and  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  We  are  interested  in  foreign 
private  investment.  Clearly,  loans  cannot  be  re- 
paid or  earnings  on  investments  received  if  inter- 
national trade  is  not  fostered  and  freed. 
International  cooperation  in  provision  of  capital 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  the  kind  of  conditions 
in  which  capital  can  exercise  its  catalytic  and 
constructive  influence. 

We  are  playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the  great 
work  of  European  recovery.  In  the  development 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program  there  has  been 
consistent  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of 
increased  trade.  The  participating  countries  have 
pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  to  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  expand  trade  in  accord  with  the 


principles  of  the  draft  charter  for  an  Internationa] 
Trade  Organization.  Similar  pledges  are  re- 
peated in  the  Convention  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation. 

Section  115  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  requires  the  inclusion  in  the  bilateral  aid 
agreements  between  each  of  the  participating 
countries  and  the  United  States  a  general  under- 
taking to  cooperate  in  facilitating  and  stimulating 
an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services 
and  in  reducing  barriers  to  trade.  In  accord  with 
this  Congressional  mandate  a  provision  to  this 
effect  was  included  in  the  bilateral  aid  agreements 
with  the  participating  countries. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  is  designed  to 
help  put  the  European  countries  on  their  feet. 
The  Ito  charter  provides  principles  and  rules  of 
trade  which  if  followed  over  the  long  term  will 
give  them  the  best  chance  of  staying  on  their  feet. 
The  problem  is  one  of  markets  as  much  at  it  is 
one  of  production.  Our  investment  in  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program  can  be  fully  realized  only 
if  the  participating  countries  are  able  and  willing 
to  adopt  trade  policies  which  will  foster  multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory,  and  expanding  inter- 
national trade,  rather  than  policies  of  bilateralism, 
discrimination,  limitation,  and  control.  Wide  ac- 
ceptance of  the  charter  throughout  the  world 
would  mean  that  many  other  nations  besides  those 
in  Western  Europe  would  be  marching  in  the  same 
direction  and  with  the  same  purpose. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
We  hope  to  see  these  areas  develop  under  political 
and  economic  institutions  in  which  human  dignity 
and  freedom  can  be  preserved.  In  particular,  we 
hope  to  increase  the  international  flow  of  technical 
knowledge.  This  is  not  something  which  we  can, 
or  would  wish,  to  do  alone.  Other  nations  have 
great  reservoirs  of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  they  too  can,  and  will  be  glad  to,  share. 
The  International  Trade  Organization  will  be  one 
means  whereby  resources  of  knowledge  may  be 
pooled  and  directed  to  the  areas  and  projects 
where  they  can  be  most  constructive. 

Conclusion 

Thus,  the  International  Trade  Organization, 
like  the  other  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  part  of  a  pattern — the  pattern  of  the 
great  majority  of  a  community  of  nations  co- 
operating together  in  various  fields  of  the  com- 
munity's life  to  provide  the  services  which  the 
community  needs. 
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Steps  Taken  for  Safety  of  Americans  in  Lower  Yangtze  Valley 


NOTICE  BY  U.S.  CONSULATE  GENERAL 

[Released  to  the  press  April  26] 

The  following  announcement  to  American  citi- 
zens was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Consulate  General  in 
Shanghai  on  April  25,  pursuant  to  the  Department 
of  State  authorization  and  consultation  with 
Admiral  Badger: 

As  pointed  out  in  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Consultate  General  on  April  23,  the  recent  inci- 
dents on  the  Yangtze  require  a  reappraisal  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
Americans  to  points  of  safety  in  the  event  that 
conditions  in  Shanghai  should  become  so  hazard- 
ous as  to  make  this  appear  to  be  desirable.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  American  naval  forces 
stationed  at  Shanghai,  pursuant  to  this  reappraisal 
and  to  his  instructions  not  to  become  involved  in 
China's  fratricidal  civil  war,  is  shortly  moving 
his  heavy  units  from  close  anchorages  in  the 
Whangpoo  to  the  lower  Yangtze. 

Contact  will  be  maintained  by  small  craft 
between  Shanghai  and  the  naval  units  in  the  lower 
Yangtze  as  long  as  this  proves  feasible- 
American  citizens  desiring  safe  haven  aboard 
American  naval  units  will  be  processed  at  the 
American  Consulate  General  starting  immediately 
and  will  then  be  received  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Annex, 
627  Yangtzepoo  Road.  The  evacuation  unit  of 
the  American  Consulate  General  is  being  re- 
activated today.  Citizens  taking  advantage  of 
this  facility  will  appreciate  that  no  guarantee  can 
be  given  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  land  again 


by  the  local  authorities.  The  Consulate  General 
will  of  course  continue  to  function. 

Citizens  taking  advantage  of  these  facilities  will 
realize  that  accommodations  although  adequate 
may  not  be  comfortable.  Those  not  desiring  or 
not  able  to  return  to  Shanghai  will  be  routed  on- 
ward by  commercial  shipping  or  to  Hong  Kong 
or  Japan  for  further  routing.  American  citizens 
will  appreciate  that  when  these  facilities  are  no 
longer  available  no  further  facilities  of  any  kind 
can  be  provided  by  the  American  authorities  for 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  in  Shanghai 
and  they  must  be  prepared  to  remain  here. 

Citizens  may  wish  to  check  whether  commercial 
facilities  are  available  either  on  ships  or  planes. 
The  Consulate  General  will  have  the  latest  in- 
formation available  regarding  such  facilities. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  additional 
space  has  been  made  available  in  the  President 
Wilson  due  to  depart  April  27. 

AMBASSADOR  STUART  INSTRUCTED  TO  RE- 
PORT TO  WASHINGTON 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  has  remained 
in  Nanking  during  the  take-over  of  the  city  by 
Chinese  Communists,  as  have  the  chiefs  of  most 
other  diplomatic  missions.  Before  the  Chinese 
Communist  army  occupied  the  city,  Ambassador 
Stuart  received  instructions  that  when  he  con- 
siders it  advisable,  after  assuring  himself  regard- 
ing the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  American  com- 
munity in  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley  area,  he  is 
to  come  to  Washington  for  consultations. 
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Violation  of  Human  Rights  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  May  4] 

This  Government  has  now  received  replies  from 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  rejecting  the 
charges,  made  in  our  notes  of  April  2,  that  these 
three  Governments  were  violating  the  articles  of 
the  respective  peace  treaties  concerning  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  In  their  re- 
plies, they  accuse  the  United  States,  in  making 
these  charges,  of  attempting  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs.  This  argument  is  clearly  not  valid,  since 
the  protection  of  human  rights  is  an  international 
obligation  assumed  by  these  Governments  when 
they  signed  the  peace  treaties  and  not  a  matter 
of  purely  domestic  jurisdiction.  The  Bulgarian, 
Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  notes  make  other  ac- 
cusations against  the  United  States  which  are  both 
false  and  not  germane  to  the  issue  of  violation  of 
human  rights ;  for  example,  all  three  Governments 
accuse  the  United  States  of  supporting  Fascist 
elements  in  those  countries. 

Receipt  of  these  three  notes  confirms  the  exist- 
ence of  "disputes"  concerning  the  execution  and 
interpretation  of  the  treaties.  The  treaties  them- 
selves (article  36  of  the  Bulgarian  treaty,  40  of 
the  Hungarian  treaty,  and  38  of  the  Rumanian 
treaty)  provide  specific  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  The  Department  is  consulting 
with  interested  signatory  governments  with  a  view 
to  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles (United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  with  respect  to  Hungary  and  Ru- 
mania; United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  with  respect  to  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria ;  Canada  was  not  a  signatory  of  the  Bul- 
garian treaty) .  The  procedure  calls  for,  first,  re- 
sort to  the  three  heads  of  mission  (American, 
British,  and  Soviet)  in  each  capital.  If  they  do 
not  reach  agreement  within  two  months,  each  dis- 
pute shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  composed 
of  one  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third 
member  selected  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two 
parties ;  should  they  fail  to  agree  within  a  period 
of  one  month  on  the  appointment  of  a  third  mem- 
ber, the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
may  be  requested  by  either  party  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment. These  commissions,  according  to  the 
treaty,  can  take  binding  decisions  by  majority 
vote. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved last  Saturday,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  6,  a  reso- 


lution expressing  serious  concern  over  the  charges 
made  against  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  measures  taken  under  the  peace 
treaties  would  be  diligently  applied  in  order  to 
insure  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  This  resolution  is  an  indication  of  gen- 
eral support  throughout  the  world  for  the  action 
we  have  initiated  under  the  peace  treaties.  The 
six  votes  cast  against  the  resolution  were  those  of 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen's  speech  made  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess during  the  Assembly  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject on  April  18  clearly  sets  forth  our  views  on  the 
possibilities  and  benefits  of  international  action 
in  this  field  and  of  the  American  concept  of  a  free 
society  tolerant  of  dissent  in  contrast  to  the  police 
state  which  suppresses  all  independent  opinion.1 

STATEMENT  BY  BENJAMIN  V.  COHEN' 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Assembly  deals 
with  the  important  question  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  Bulgaria  and  in 
Hungary.  Before  putting  this  question  on  the 
agenda,  the  Assembly  debated  and  decided  its 
own  competence  to  discuss  it.  The  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee,  to  which  the  Assembly  re- 
ferred the  item,  also  gave  the  issue  of  competence 
full  attention.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to 
reargue  this  issue  now. 

In  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  the  dele- 
gates expressed  the  views  and  sentiments  of  their 
respective  governments  and  peoples  in  regard  to 
this  question  of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent 
trials  of  the  church  leaders  in  these  countries. 
The  views  and  sentiments  expressed  reveal  tha 
widespread  anxiety,  profound  concern,  and  in- 
tense feeling  that  the  recent  trials  have  aroused 
throughout  the  world. 

A  number  of  delegations,  including  my  own, 
made  serious  charges  of  systematic  suppression  of 
civil  rights  in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  In  the 
treaties  of  peace,  the  Governments  of  these  two 
former  enemy  states  undertook  a  solemn  interna- 
tional obligation  to  safeguard  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  persons  within 
their  jurisdiction.     In  the  view  of  the  Government 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1949,  p.  450,  and  May  1,  1949, 
p.  556. 

2  Made  before  the  General  Assembly  on  Apr.  28,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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of  the  United  States,  as  our  delegation  pointed  out 
in  the  Committee,  in  each  of  these  countries  a 
similar  pattern  of  action  has  been  followed.  A 
minority  group  has  seized  the  instrumentalities  of 
government  through  force  and  intimidation  and 
maintained  itself  in  power  through  suppression  of 
every  one  of  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  these  states  have  solemnly  under- 
taken to  observe  in  the  treaties  of  peace.  There 
is  evidence  of  a  clear  design  on  the  part  of  these 
governments  to  eliminate  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  and  the  leaders  of  religious  groups  who 
have  refused  to  subordinate  themselves  and  to  use 
their  influence  to  subordinate  their  followers  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Communist  Party.  Making 
all  due  allowances  for  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  appropriate  scope  of  civil  and 
religious  freedoms,  we  cannot  see  that  any  sub- 
stantive civil  or  religious  freedom  can  survive  in 
these  countries,  if  the  shabbiest  sort  of  excuse  suf- 
fices to  liquidate  political  and  religious  leaders 
who  refuse  to  accept  and  support  the  prevailing 
totalitarianism.  These  leaders  have  been  driven 
from  office  and  brought  to  trial  on  the  pretext  that 
they  have  violated  national  laws.  Actually  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  being  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned  not  for  the  offenses  with 
which  they  have  been  charged,  but  because  their 
governments  have  decided  to  liquidate  them  as 
sources  of  independent  opinion. 

We  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  under  the 
guise  of  dissolving  Fascist  or  subversive  organiza- 
tions the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
are  entitled  to  suppress  the  expression  of  views 
that  are  displeasing  to  the  ruling  groups.  While 
we  do  not  question  the  right  of  a  state  to  protect 
itself  from  those  who  endeavor  to  overthrow  the 
state  by  force  and  violence,  this  right  does  not 
justify  the  suppression  of  all  efforts  to  seek  changes 
by  peaceful  means.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  state 
to  keep  the  outward  forms  of  religious  worship 
intact  while  absorbing  the  churches  into  the  state 
and  using  them  for  its  own  political  purposes. 

The  United  States  Delegation  reiterates  its 
denial  of  the  charges  made  that  the  United  States 
in  some  way  conspired  with  the  persons  accused  in 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  We  repudiate  these 
charges  as  baseless  and  absurd.  The  United 
States  has  endeavored  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  and  their  people  but 
has  not  attempted  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
affairs  or  to  disturb  friendly  relations  between 
these  countries  and  other  powers.  Moreover,  as 
a  signatory  to  the  treaties  of  peace,  the  United 
States  has  assumed  definite  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

The  United  States  believes  in  an  open  world 
and  repudiates  the  idea  that  any  country  or  people 
who  are  friendly  to  us  must  be  hostile  to  any  other 
country.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  profess  to 
be  opposed  to  the  division  of  the  world  into  hostile 
blocs  insist  upon  regarding  any  interest  on  our 
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part,  however  legitimate,  towards  countries 
friendly  to  them  as  hostile  and  conspiratorial. 
Those  who  profess  to  want  a  friendly,  peaceful 
world  should  act  in  a  peaceful,  friendly  spirit. 
They  should  not  seek  refuge  in  an  artificial  and 
self-imposed  isolation  which  makes  them  see  a 
plot  in  every  effort  to  maintain  friendly  inter- 
course with  them. 

In  preparing  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
made  a  special  and,  I  think,  a  commendable  effort 
to  obtain  an  agreement  on  the  collective  expres- 
sion of  concern  regarding  the  events  in  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  aggravat- 
ing differences  and  making  more  difficult  construc- 
tive, remedial  action.  The  Committee  has  en- 
deavored to  facilitate  and  encourage  clarification 
of  the  issues  and  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  under  the  available 
treaty  procedures.  In  its  proposed  resolution, 
the  Committee  has  not  only  shown  great  self-re- 
straint but  has  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  concept  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  center 
for  harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  in  the  at- 
tainment of  common  ends. 

The  proposed  resolution  takes  into  account  that 
on  entering  into  the  highly  important  but  delicate 
field  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
even  when  the  question,  as  the  one  before  us,  in- 
volves clear  international  obligations  under  a 
treaty,  the  task  of  the  Assembly  is  not  only  to  make 
recommendations  correct  in  principle,  but  to  make 
recommendations  that  will,  in  fact,  further  and 
not  retard  the  practical  realization  of  its  objective. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  just  what  the  pending 
resolution  proposes.  First,  it  declares  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Charter  is  to  achieve  inter- 
national cooperation  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all,  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion.  Surely  there  can  or 
should  be  no  difference  among  us  as  to  this  objec- 
tive, which  is  clearly  and  expressly  stated  in  the 
Charter. 

Second,  the  pending  resolution  takes  note  of  the 
serious  charges  that  have  been  made  regarding  the 
violation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  and  expresses  the 
deep  concern  of  the  Assembly  therein.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  countries,  including 
my  own,  have  made  serious  charges  in  respect  to 
the  violation  of  the  human  rights  clauses  of  the 
peace  treaties,  or  that  there  is  deep  and  profound 
concern  throughout  the  world  in  these  charges 
that  civil  liberties  and  fundamental  freedoms  have 
been  suppressed  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
There  are  a  few  states  which  have  denied  that  there 
is  sound  reason  for  this  concern,  but  they  have 
scarcely  tried  to  deny  that  this  concern  does  exist. 

Third,  the  resolution  takes  note  of  the  steps 
taken  to  invoke  the  treaty  procedures  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  measures  will  be  taken  under 
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the  treaty  to  insure  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Here  again  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  dispute  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  in- 
voke the  treaty  procedures.  And  even  the  states 
which  have  most  strongly  opposed  any  action  by 
the  Assembly  in  this  matter  have  themselves 
pointed  to  the  treaty  procedures  as  providing  the 
proper  and  appropriate  measures  for  determining 
the  facts  and  securing  compliance  with  the 
human  rights  provisions  under  the  peace  treaties. 

Fourth,  the  resolution  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  to 
their  obligations  under  the  treaties,  including  the 
obligation  to  cooperate  in  the  settlement  of  these 
questions.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  the  Assembly  urging  a  settlement  of  issues  of 
world-wide  concern  through  means  already  as- 
sented to  by  these  countries. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  resolution  reserves  the 
right  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  this  subject 
further  at  its  next  session,  a  right  which  the  As- 
sembly clearly  has  in  any  event  and  a  right  for  the 
exercise  of  which  there  should  be  no  occasion  if 
all  parties  concerned  cooperate  in  carrying  out 
the  procedures  in  the  treaties  as  they  have  obli- 
gated themselves  to  do. 

The  resolution  before  us  proposed  by  Bolivia, 
and  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  in  the  hope  of  encouraging 
an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to 
secure  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  in  these  countries,  deserves  wholehearted 
acceptance  by  the  Assembly.  The  United  States 
Delegation  believes  and  hopes  that  the  serious  and 
painstaking  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  avoid  any 
prejudgment  on  the  outcome  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  under  the  peace  treaties  should  not 
only  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty  pro- 
cedures but  should  go  far  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  support  for  the  resolution  in  the  Assembly. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Government  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  carry 
through  the  procedures  set  forth  in  the  peace 
treaties.  We  are  prepared  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  establish  the  facts  and  responsibili- 
ties, to  secure  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made,  and  to  achieve  some  real 
guarantee  of  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  these  former  enemy  countries. 

To  these  and  other  European  nations,  four  years 
ago,  the  three  war  leaders  of  the  United  Nations — 
Stalin,  Churchill,  and  Roosevelt,  solemnly  pledged 
that  freedom  would  be  restored;  not  to  their 
former  rulers  and  not  to  a  new  set  of  rulers  but 
to  these  peoples  themselves.  The  human  rights 
clauses  were  inserted  in  the  peace  treaties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  previously 
made  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Under  the  Charter  we  have  all 
committed  ourselves  to  promote  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 


In  carrying  out  these  pledges,  we  can  do  much 
to  regain  in  peace  the  unity  that  bound  us  together 
in  war.  We  united  in  war  to  preserve  freedom 
from  tyranny.  Unity  in  peace  can  be  maintained 
only  on  the  basis  of  freedom.  In  this  diversified 
world,  where  men  and  nations  cherish  different 
ideas  and  different  ways  of  life,  men  and  nations 
can  find  unity  and  peace  only  in  learning  tolerance 
for  ideas  and  ways  of  life  which  they  cannot  and 
will  not  share.  Men  may  be  imprisoned  and  put 
to  death,  but  force  and  suppression  cannot  crush 
men's  faiths  and  ideas.  Deviation  and  error  need 
not  be  feared  where  faith  and  reason  are  free  to 
combat  them. 

We  cannot  build  a  friendly,  peaceful  world 
simply  by  calling  those  with  whom  we  differ  war- 
mongers, imperialists,  traitors,  spies,  or  Fascists. 
Name  calling  and  abuse  are  not  effective  instru- 
ments of  wise  statesmanship. 

If  we  wish  a  friendly,  peaceful  world,  we  must 
establish  conditions  which  make  for  a  friendly, 
peaceful  world.  There  cannot  be  a  friendly,  peace- 
ful world  when  individuals  are  not  free  peacefully 
to  communicate  their  own  thoughts  and  freely  to 
practice  their  own  religion  under  the  guidance  of 
their  chosen  spiritual  leaders.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  common  interest  of  all  people  in  peace, 
we  must  safeguard  the  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  are  cherished  by  all  men 
in  all  nations.  Let  us  find  peace,  unity,  and  free- 
dom for  all  in  our  common  humanity,  in  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

U.N.  doc.  A/851 
Adopted  Apr.  30,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  is  to  achieve  international  co-oper- 
ation in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion, 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  have  been  accused,  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  of  acts  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  their  obligations  under 
the  Peace  Treaties  to  ensure  to  all  persons  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 

1.  Expresses  its  deep  concern  at  the  grave  accusa- 
tions made  against  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  regarding  the  suppression  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  those 
countries ; 

2.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  steps  have  been 
taken  by  several  States  signatories  to  the  Peace 
Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  regarding 
these  accusations,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
measures  will  be  diligently  applied,  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaties,  in  order  to  ensure  respect  for 
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human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms; 

3.  Most  urgently  draws  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  to  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Peace  Treaties,  including  the 
obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  settlement  of  all 
these  questions ; 

4.  Decides  to  retain  the  question  on  the  agenda  of 
the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

U.N.  doe.  A/842 
Adopted  Apr.  25,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  the  item  proposed  by  Chile  on 
"violation  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics of  fundamental  human  rights,  traditional 
diplomatic  practices  and  other  principles  of  the 
Charter",  which  violation  has  consisted  in  prevent- 
ing the  Soviet  wives  of  citizens  of  other  nationali- 
ties from  leaving  their  country  with  their  hus- 
bands or  in  order  to  join  them  abroad,  even  when 
they  are  married  to  persons  belonging  to  foreign 
diplomatic  missions,  or  to  members  of  their  fami- 
lies or  retinue, 

Considering  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  all  the  signatory  countries 
resolved  "to  re-affirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son, in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  .  .  .", 

Considering  that  Article  1,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Charter  binds  all  Members  to  encourage  "respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion",  and  that  in  Article  55   (c)   of  the 


Charter  the  Members  undertook  to  promote  "uni- 
versal respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion", 

Considering,  lastly,  that  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  Article  62,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter, 
in  its  resolution  154  (VII),  D,  dated  23  August 
1948,  deplored  the  "legislative  or  administrative 
provisions  which  deny  to  a  woman  the  right  to 
leave  her  country  of  origin  and  reside  with  her 
husband  in  any  other"  and  that  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  formulated  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  its  Articles 
13  and  16,  provides  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
leave  any  country  including  his  own  and  that  men 
and  women  of  full  age  have  the  right  to  marry 
without  any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality  or 
religion, 

Declares  that  the  measures  which  prevent  or 
coerce  the  wives  of  citizens  of  other  nationalities 
from  leaving  their  country  of  origin  with  their 
husbands  or  in  order  to  join  them  abroad,  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  Charter;  and  that  when 
those  measures  refer  to  the  wives  of  persons  be- 
longing to  foreign  diplomatic  missions,  or  of 
members  of  their  families  or  retinue,  they  are  con- 
trary to  courtesy,  to  diplomatic  practices  and  to 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  are  likely  to  im- 
pair friendly  relations  among  nations ; 

Recommends  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  withdraw  the  meas- 
ures of  such  a  nature  which  have  been  adopted. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
Fourth  Session,  24  January  to  25  IVBarch  1949 
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45  (IV) . 

46  (IV) . 

47  (IV) . 

48  (IV) . 

49  (IV) . 

50  (IV) . 

51  (IV). 
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Title 


Comments  and  suggestions  arising 
out  of  the  discussion  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  Report  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council  cover- 
ing its  second  and  third  sessions 
(5th  meeting,  28  January  1949). 

Relations  with  the  Security  Coun- 
cil (46th  meeting,  24  March 
1949). 

Collaboration  with  the  specialized 
agencies  (29th  meeting,  1  March 
1949). 

Requests  for  additional  informa- 
tion (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Question  of  racial  discrimination 
in  Ruanda-Urundi  (38th  meet- 
ing, 14  March  1949). 

Question  of  racial  discrimination 
in  Tanganyika  (44th  meeting, 
23  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Shariff  Gulam  Ali 
Shah  concerning  Ruanda-Urundi 
(48th  meeting,  25  March  1949). 


Document ' 


T/237 

T/296 
T/268 
T/327 
T/280 
T/295 
T/297 


Official 
number 


52  (IV) . . . 

53  (IV) . . . 

54  (IV) . . . 

55  (IV) . . . 

56  (IV) . . . 

57  (IV) . . . 


Title 


Petition  from  Mr.  R.  Van  Saceg- 
hem  concerning  Ruanda-Urundi 
(48th  meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Holmboe  con- 
cerning Tanganyika  (48th  meet- 
ing, 25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Siggins 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  Maich  1949). 

Petition  from  Mrs.  Halina  Garas 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Natural  Rulers 
of  Southern  Section  of  Togoland 
concerning  Togoland  under 
British  administration  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Nanji  Jamal 
Kalla  concerning  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 


Document  i 


T/298 
T/299 
T/300 
T/301 
T/302 

T/303 
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number 

58  (IV)  .... 

59  (IV) ... . 

60  (IV) .... 

61  (IV) ... . 

62  (IV) ... . 

63  (IV) .... 

64  (IV) ... . 

65  (IV) .... 

66  (IV) ... . 

67  (IV) ... . 

68  (IV) .... 

69  (IV) .... 

70  (IV) .... 

71  (IV) ... . 

72  (IV) ... . 

73  (IV) ... . 

74  (IV) ... . 

75  (IV) ... . 

76  (IV) ... . 

77  (IV) . . . 


Title 


Document ' 


Petition  from  Mr.  Mulla  Atta 
Muhammad  concerning  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Ahmen  Ishak 
concerning  Ruanda-Urundi  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Moladad  Pirand- 
ita  concerning  Ruanda-Urundi 
(48th  meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mwambutsa,  the 
Mwami  of  Urundi,  concerning 
Ruanda-Urundi  and  Tanganyika 
(48th  meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Gassamunyiga 
Matthieu  concerning  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Francis  Rukeba 
concerning  Ruanda-Urundi  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Mussa  Kackesset 
bin  Kalimba  concerning  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  G.  Clement 
Ntilempaqa  concerning  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  twenty-two  Shin- 
yanga  Township  Africans  con- 
cerning Tanganyika  (48th  meet- 
ing, 25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  A.  Vadasz  con- 
cerning Tanganyika  (48th  meet- 
ing, 25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Tanganyika 
Bahaya  Union  concerning 
Ruanda-Urundi  and  Tanganyika 
(48th  meeting.  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  D.  M.  An j  aria 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Anjaria 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Shariff  Is-Hak 
Community  concerning  Tangan- 
yika (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  the  Chagga  Council 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  B.  O'Donovan 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Tanganyika 
African  Association  concerning 
Tanganyika  (48th  meeting,  25 
March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Nauran  Council 
of  Chiefs  concerning  Nauru 
(48th  meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  St.  Joan's  Inter- 
national Social  and  Political  Al- 
liance concerning  all  Trust  Ter- 
ritories (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Ernst  C.  F. 
Kohne  concerning  the  Cam- 
eroons  under  French  adminis- 
tration (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 


Official 
number 


T/304         78  (IV) 


T/305 
T/306 
T/307 

T/308 

T/309 
T/310 

T/311 

T/312 

T/313 
T/314 

T/315 
T/316 
T/317 

T/318 
T/319 
T/320 

T/321 
T/322 

T/323 


79  (IV) . , 

80  (IV) . , 

81  (IV) . . 

82  (IV) 

83  (IV) . . 

84  (IV) . . 


Title 


Petition  from  Mr.  Paul  Wamba 
Kudililwa  concerning  Tangan- 
yika (48th  meeting,  25  March 
1949). 

Petition  from  Mr.  Emil  Ruppel 
concerning  Tanganyika  (48th 
meeting,  25  March  1949). 

Petition  from  the  Bakweri  Land 
Committee  concerning  the  Cam- 
eroons  under  British  administra- 
tion (44th  meeting,  23  March 
1949). 

Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions  (4th  meeting,  27  Jan- 
uary 1949). 

Question  of  the  Trust  Territories 
within  the  French  Union  (36th 
meeting,  10  March  1949). 

Educational  Advancement  in 
Trust  Territories  (13th  meeting, 
9  February  1949). 

Committee  on  Higher  Education 
in  Trust  Territories  (29th  meet- 
ing, 1  March  1949). 


Document ' 


T/324 

T/325 
T/326 

T/236 
T/279 
T/253 
T/267 


1  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Trusteeship  Council 
during  its  fourth  session  will  be  republished  in  a  docu- 
ment bearing  the  symbol  number  T/328. 


THE  CONGRESS 

Extension  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  1209,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  S. 
Rept.  100,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    iii,  21  pp. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1949.  S.  Rept.  107, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Transporting  Iron  Ore  on  the  Great  Lakes.  S.  Rept. 
110,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    2  pp. 

Enhancing  Further  the  Security  of  the  United  States 
by  Preventing  Disclosures  of  Information  Concerning  the 
Cryptographic  Systems  and  the  Communication  Intelli- 
gence Activities  of  the  United  States.  S.  Rept.  Ill,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     5  pp. 

Amending  Title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  Entitled 
"Copyrights,"  With  Respect  to  Relaxation  of  Provisions 
Governing  Copyright  of  Foreign  Works.  H.  Rept.  238, 
81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    10  pp. 

Extending  an  Invitation  To  Hold  the  1956  Olympic 
Games  at  Detroit,  Mich.  H.  Rept.  240,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.    1  p. 

Authorizing  a  Reprint  of  Supplement  HI  (Country 
Studies  A,  B,  and  C)  of  the  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  and  International  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Entitled,  "The  Strategy  and 
Tactics  of  World  Communism"  for  the  Use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.     H.  Rept.  252,  81st  Cong.,  1st 

SGSS.      1  P. 

Authorizing  the  Printing  of  Additional  Copies  of  House 
Document  401,  Eightieth  Congress,  Entitled  "Fascism  in 
Action."     H.  Rept.  253,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    1  p. 

Enabling  the  People  of  Hawaii  to  Form  a  Constitution 
and  State  Government  and  to  be  Admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  Equal  Footing  with  the  Original  States.  H.  Rept. 
254,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.    27  pp. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[May  7-13] 
The  Spanish  Question 

The  General  Assembly  will  take  up  soon  a  reso- 
lution approved  by  its  Political  Committee  leav- 
ing members  full  freedom  of  action  regarding  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  The  resolution 
states  that  it  does  not  prejudice  the  1946  Assembly 
resolution  admonishing  the  Franco  regime,  but 
does  allow  each  member  to  decide  for  itself  con- 
cerning its  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  The 
1946  measure  called  for  the  withdrawal  from  Spain 
of  heads  of  diplomatic  missions. 

The  vote  on  the  resolution,  submitted  by  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  was  25  to  16,  with  16 
abstentions,  the  United  States  being  one  of  the 
countries  to  abstain.  A  Polish  resolution  calling 
for  compliance  with  previous  United  Nations 
declarations  and  resolutions  on  Spain,  recommend- 
ing against  arms  export  and  treaties,  reaffirming 
that  a  "democratic"  Spain  would  be  welcomed  into 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies,  and 
expressing  confidence  the  Security  Council  would 
fulfill  its  Charter  responsibilities,  was  rejected. 

United' States  Delegate  Kay  Atherton  in  the  de- 
bate stated  that  the  United  States  position  on 
Spain  remains  unchanged  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  hope  for  the  progressive  development 
of  free  and  democratic  institutions  in  Spain. 
Stating  he  would  not  take  time  for  detailed  refu- 
tation of  the  various  distortions  and  inaccuracies 
about  the  United  States  expressed  by  Poland  and 
associated  nations,  Mr.  Atherton  did  say  that  the 
United  States  has  no  military  alliance  with  Spain 
and  has  given  no  military  assistance  to  Spain,  and 
that  no  military  or  naval  missions  are  maintained 
in  Spain.  He  added  that  the  United  States  has 
made  no  overtures  toward  bringing  Spain  into  the 
United  Nations,  EKP,  or  the  Atlantic  pact  since 
participation  in  such  cooperative  projects  is  a 
matter  for  determination  by  all  participants  and 
not  by  the  United  States  alone. 

Israeli  Membership 

By  a  vote  of  37  to  12,  with  9  abstentions,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  on  May  11,  the  ad- 
mission of  Israel  as  the  fifty-ninth  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Several  days  earlier,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  had  approved  the  7-power 
resolution  recommending  admission,  of  which  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

United  States  Delegate  Warren  R.  Austin  told 
the  Assembly  that  he  believed  Israel  would  be  a 
valuable  member.     He  said  that  the  exhaustive 
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discussion  in  the  Committee  was  evidence  of  the 
deep-rooted  desire  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  just  and  equitable  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem,  especially  the  questions  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  future  of  the  Arab  refugees. 
He  considered  that  the  responsibility  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Palestine  question  now  rests 
with  the  parties  and  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission.  He  affirmed  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  would  continue 
to  work  for  settlement  of  all  outstanding  issues  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Assembly. 

Delegates  from  the  six  Arab  states,  who  had 
contended  throughout  the  lengthy  debate  that 
Israel  did  not  meet  Charter  requirements  for  mem- 
bership, walked  out  of  the  Assembly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote,  but  subsequently  resumed  their 
seats. 

President's  Report  on  the  United  Nations  for  1948 

President  Truman  reaffirmed  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations  and  expressed  pride 
in  the  ways  in  which  that  support  was  expressed 
during  1948  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
transmitted  May  12,  on  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  during  1948.  In  a  letter 
accompanying  his  report,  the  President  said,  "We 
have  taken  the  leadership  in  many  fields  of  inter- 
national relations.  We  can  be  proud  of  what  we 
have  done." 

The  report  included  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Acheson  in  which  he  stated  that  both  "hope  and 
disappointment"  marked  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  "The  hope,"  he  said, 
"grew  out  of  the  continuing  feeling  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
offer  the  best  basis  of  a  peaceful  world  with  inter- 
national justice  and  respect  for  individual  human 
rights  and  that  most  members  of  the  organization 
are  working  loyally  in  that  direction.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  disappointment  because  of  the 
failure  of  certain  states  to  observe  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  on  matters  which  seriously 
affect  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

The  first  section  of  the  report  discusses  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
major  United  Nations  organs.  A  second  part  con- 
siders the  major  problems  which  the  organization 
has  faced  in  each  of  its  fields  of  activity.  Other 
sections  deal  with  the  field  of  human  rights,  the 
problems  of  dependent  territories,  and  with  admin- 
istrative and  budgetary  questions. 
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Italian  Colonies 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  on  May  6 
approved  a  plan  for  disposal  of  Italy's  prewar 
African  colonies,  except  for  western  Eritrea,  by  a 
rote  of  34  to  16,  with  7  abstentions.  The  plan 
adopted  was  proposed  by  a  16-nation  subcommittee 
and  based  on  the  Bevin-Sforza  formula  worked 
:>ut  in  London  last  week  and  proposed  to  the  sub- 
committee by  the  United  Kingdom  representative. 

The  plan  contains  the  following  provisions :  (1) 
[talian  trusteeship  over  Somaliland;  (2)  incor- 
poration of  all  Eritrea  except  the  western  province 
into  Ethiopia;  (3)  separate  trusteeships  for  the 
three  parts  of  Lybia,  with  Britain  to  administer 
Cyrenaica,  France  to  administer  the  Fezzan,  and 
[taly  to  administer  Tripolitania  by  1951,  and 
Britain  to  continue  its  present  administration  until 
then.  Lybia  will  become  independent  in  10  years 
unless  the  Assembly  by  a  two-thirds  vote  decides 
otherwise.  The  provision  that  western  Eritrea 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Sudan  was  deleted. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  alternative  draft  resolu- 
tions were  defeated  overwhelmingly  before  the 
Committee  turned  to  the  subcommittee  resolution. 
The  United  States  voted  for  this  plan. 

Indians  in  South  Africa 

At  its  next  plenary  sessions,  the  General  As- 
sembly will  consider  two  resolutions  from  the 
Political  Committee  on  the  question  of  alleged 
discrimination  against  Indians  in  South  Africa. 
A  French-Mexican  proposal  would  invite  India, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  enter 
into  round-table  discussions  on  the  question,  taking 
into  consideration  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  Human  Rights  Declaration.  India's 
proposal  would  havejthe  Assembly  declare  South 
Airica  guilty  of  violating  the  Charter  and  inter- 
national obligations  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
discrimination  and  would  have  a  three-member 
commission  study  the  situation  and  recommend  a 
solution.  The  South  African  proposal  determin- 
ing that  the  question  is  a  domestic  one  and  not 
within  the  competence  of  the  Assembly  was 
rejected. 

Trieste 

The  U.S.S.R.'s  February  17  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  Col.  Hermann  Fleuck- 
iger  of  Switzerland  as  governor  of  the  Free  Tern- 
ary of  Trieste  was  rejected  by  the  Security  Council 
on  May  10.  Only  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ukraine 
supported  the  proposal,  and  the  other  nine  mem- 
bers abstained.     The  Soviet  Delegate  Jakob  Malik 


charged  that  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  France  were  delaying  the  implementa- 
tion of  treaty  clauses  on  Trieste  while  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  to  have  them  implemented.  Though 
only  the  delegates  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
spoke,  May  10,  the  United  States,  France,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  had  told  the  Council  in  earlier 
debate  on  February  17  that  there  was  no  use  con- 
sidering any  candidate  for  governor  of  Trieste 
because  only  the  return  of  Trieste  to  Italy  will  re- 
store stability  in  that  area. 

Indonesia 

Taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary 
agreement  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  which  was  reached  in  Batavia 
on  May  7,  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  voted 
to  defer  Assembly  consideration  of  the  Indonesian 
question  to  the  fourth  regular  session.  The  terms 
of  the  preliminary  agreement  should  in  the  near 
future  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  republican 
government  to  its  capital  at  Jogjakarta,  the  issu- 
ance of  an  effective  cease-fire,  and  the  holding  of 
a  conference  at  The  Hague  leading  to  a  definitive 
political  settlement. 

Agreement  was  reached  through  talks  which 
have  been  taking  place  in  Batavia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Commission  for  Indonesia.  Discus- 
sions will  continue  until  complete  accord  is 
achieved,  and  for  this  purpose,  two  subcommittees 
established  by  the  agreement  are  now  functioning. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  opening  its 
fifth  session  May  9,  unanimously  reelected  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  as  chairman.  The  Commission  has  a  17- 
item  agenda,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
being  examination  of  a  draft  international  coven- 
ant on  human  rights  and  measures  for  its  imple- 
mentation. Mrs.  Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the 
final  draft  of  this  covenant  should  be  submitted  to 
the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  rather 
than  next  fall,  met  with  considerable  support.  A 
subcommittee  was  established  to  facilitate  work 
on  items  relating  to  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  protection  of  minorities. 

Also  on  the  agenda  is  examination  of  a  memo- 
randum on  a  survey  of  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist-dominated  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  memorandum  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  last 
February  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Due  to  the  concurrent  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  had 
only  two  meetings  during  the  week. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Report  on  Second  Session  of  General  Council,  IRO 

BY  GEORGE  L.  WARREN 


The  General  Council  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  held  its  second  ses- 
sion in  Geneva  from  March  29  to  April  8,  1949. 
The  Executive  Committee  held  its  fourth  session 
concurrently  in  Geneva  from  March  24  to  April 
7, 1949. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland had  adhered  to  the  constitution  of  Iro, 
and  consequently  their  representatives  sat  at  the 
table  for  the  first  time.  The  Iro  now  has  18  mem- 
bers: Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  France,  Guatemala, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Venezuela.  The  Governments 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Iceland  were  not 
represented  at  this  meeting. 

The  representative  of  Canada,  J.  Desy,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  second  session ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  Belgium,  J.  Schneider,  first  vice-chair- 
man; the  representative  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  V. 
Montoya,  second  vice-chairman;  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  Italy,  Prince  del  Drago,  was  elected 
rapporteur. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  on  all  actions 
taken  since  the  first  session  of  the  General  Council 
in  September  1948,  particularly  with  respect  to 
immigration  into  countries  of  the  Middle  East, 
evacuation  from  China  of  European  refugees, 
eligibility  of  Albanian  refugees  in  Greece  and  of 
refugees  from  Venezia  Giulia  and  Istria,  of 
Italian  racial  origin,  in  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  and  Italy  who  had  not  opted  for  Italian 
citizenship..  The  Committee  also  examined  the 
plan  of  expenditure  for  the  third  financial  year 
1949-50  and  the  Director  General's  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  organization  since  July  1,  1948, 
and  presented  its  comments  on  these  documents 
to  the  Council.  The  Committee's  report  was 
approved  by  the  Council. 

With  respect  to  immigration  into  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  Director  General  reported 
that  as  a  result  of  his  consultation  with  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  he  would  re- 
sume payment  for  both  the  past  and  future  move- 
ment of  eligible  Jewish  refugees  from  Central 
Europe  to  Palestine.  This  administrative  de- 
cision was  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Council  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom 
representative,  who  expressed  the  dissent  of  his 
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Government  but  did  not  press  the  matter  further. 
To  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  this  move- 
ment, a  total  of  9  million  dollars  was  provided  in 
the  plan  of  expenditure  adopted  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948-19  and  650  thousand  dollars  in  the  plan  of 
expenditure  adopted  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50. 
Negotiations  between  Iro  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  engaged  in  the  movement  were  initiated 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting  immediately 
after  these  decisions  had  been  taken  by  the  Council. 

The  eligibility  for  Iro  assistance  of  Albanian 
refugees  of  Greek  racial  origin  in  Greece  and  of 
refugees  in  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  and  Italy, 
from  Venezia  Giulia  and  Istria,  of  Italian  racial 
origin,  who  had  not  opted  for  Italian  citizenship 
was  finally  determined  by  acceptance  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  certain  amendments  presented  by  the  Di- 
rector General  to  earlier  directives  issued  on  this 
subject. 

Alex  E.  Squadrilli,  Coordinator  for  Europe  of 
the  United  States  Displaced  Persons  Commission, 
addressed  the  Council  briefly  on  the  Commission's 
program  for  the  movement  of  the  remainder  of 
the  205  thousand  displaced  persons  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  under  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  He  proposed  to  achieve  a 
rate  of  16  thousand  to  be  moved  monthly  by  July 
1949  and  gave  assurances  that  this  number  would 
be  processed  by  the  Commission  and  prepared  to 
move,  provided  Iro  made  adequate  shipping  avail- 
able. The  Director  General  of  Iro  indicated  that 
this  would  be  possible. 

The  movement  of  Iro  refugees  from  China  was 
discussed  by  the  Council  in  the  review  of  the  Di- 
rector General's  report  on  activities  since  July  1, 
1948.  The  United  States  representative  com- 
mended the  organization  for  its  action  to  date  in 
removing  approximately  4  thousand  refugees  in 
repatriation  to  Europe  or  in  resettlement  to  Israel, 
and  5  thousand  White  Russian  refugees  to  tempo- 
rary asylum  on  the  island  of  Samar  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Chinese  representative  expressed  the 
judgment  of  his  government  that  the  movement 
had  not  been  justified  by  any  danger  or  threat  of 
danger  facing  the  refugees,  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  the  hope  of  his  government  that  Iro 
would  persist  in  the  efforts  to  remove  all  eligible 
refugees  from  China. 

The  most  important  question  considered  by  the 
General  Council  had  to  do  with  the  tentative  pro- 
posals of  the  Director  General  of  plans  to  termi- 
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nate  Iro  services  and  to  provide  thereafter  for  the 
protection  of  the  civil  status  of  eligible  refugees 
in  their  countries  of  residence,  either  by  a  sub- 
stantially reduced  Iro  organization  or  other  ap- 
propriate international  body.  Briefly  the  Direc- 
tor General  proposed  to  discontinue  accepting 
applications  for  services  other  than  legal  protec- 
tion after  December  31,  1949,  to  require  all  per- 
sons accepted  for  service  to  register  before  April 
1,  1950,  a  definite  choice  regarding  the  form  of 
their  reestablishment,  namely  repatriation,  re- 
settlement, or  assimilation  into  the  local  economy, 
and  to  discontinue  care  and  maintenance  in  the 
camps  after  June  30, 1950.  The  Director  General 
also  assumed  that  the  program  of  resettlement 
would  need  to  be  continued  during  the  fiscal  year 
1950-51,  and  that  an  estimated  50  million  dollars 
in  income  would  be  required  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year  of  operation.  The  Director 
General  indicated  that  new  applications  for  serv- 
ices resulting  from  unemployment  among  refugees 
caused  by  the  revaluation  of  German  currency  and 
the  arrival  in  Central  Europe  of  new  refugees 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  had  proved 
greater  than  anticipated,  and  that  a  total  of  275 
thousand  accretions  to  those  already  the  concern 
of  the  organization  might  be  expected  between 
January  1, 1949,  and  June  30, 1950. 

The  response  of  the  government  representatives 
to  these  proposals  was,  first,  one  of  surprise  and, 
second,  skepticism  as  to  the  anticipated  number 
of  accretions.  All  the  representatives  present 
stated  that  because  the  proposals  of  the  Director 
General  had  been  received  just  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  meeting  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  governments  to  give  them  adequate 
consideration  and  that  consequently  no  positive 
positions  with  respect  to  the  proposals  could  be 
taken  at  this  session.  The  government  represent- 
atives also  expressed  disappointment  that  the  pro- 
posals did  not  contain  specific  plans  for  the 
treatment  of  the  anticipated  residual  refugees  who 
will  not  for  physical  and  other  reasons  qualify  for 
resettlement  in  any  country. 

The  United  States  representative  urged  that  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  income  for  the  organi- 
zation during  a  fourth  year  of  operation  every 
effort  be  made  to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
refugees  and  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  resettle- 
ment possible  from  the  financial  resources  avail- 
able to  the  organization  before  June  30, 1950.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  better  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
procurement  of  supplies,  care  and  maintenance, 
and  resettlement.  He  urged  that  each  area  in 
which  the  Iro  was  rendering  assistance  to  refugees 
should  be  studied  separately  as  each  area  presents 
a  different  problem  to  the  administration  in  con- 
sidering plans  to  terminate  the  services  of  the 
organization.  He  joined  the  other  representatives 
in  the  plea  that  much  more  intensive  study  be 
given  immediately  in  each  area  to  the  problem  of 


the  anticipated  residual  group  of  refugees  who  it 
is  expected  will  not  qualify  for  resettlement  in  any 
country.  He  recommended  also  that  the  antici- 
pated costs  of  the  shipping  program  be  constantly 
kept  under  review  in  the  hope  that  more  ships 
could  be  secured  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
out  of  the  funds  made  available  for  transportation. 
The  Iro  now  has  a  fleet  of  29  ships  in  operation 
and  anticipates  that  this  number  will  be  increased 
to  35  by  July  1,  1949.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative also  pointed  out  the  necessity  to  control 
rigidly  the  procurement  of  supplies  in  order  that 
excess  purchases  based  on  overestimates  of  the 
numbers  of  refugees  remaining  in  the  camps  would 
be  avoided  and  that  every  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  falling  market  in  food  prices.  At  his  sug- 
gestion the  Council  decided  to  request  the  Director 
General  to  revise  the  tentative  plans  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Iro  services  in  the  light  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  government  representatives. 

The  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Direc- 
tor General  would  be  able  to  distribute  the  revision 
of  plans  to  the  governments  well  in  advance  of  the 
special  session  of  the  Council  to  be  convened  on 
June  22,  1949.  In  this  event  the  government  rep- 
resentatives would  be  enabled  to  present  their 
positive  views  with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
Iro  services  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  June. 


International  Wheat  Agreement 
Sent  to  Senate1 

Message  of  the  President 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
certified  copy  of  the  international  wheat  agree- 
ment, in  the  English  and  French  languages,  which 
was  open  for  signature  in  Washington  from  March 
23,  1949  to  April  15,  1949,  and  was  signed,  during 
that  period,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  governments  of 
40  other  countries. 

Because  of  the  necessity,  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  that  instruments  of  acceptance  thereof 
be  deposited  by  July  1,  1949,  in  order  to  bring  the 
agreement  into  force  with  a  view  to  its  operation 
during  the  next  crop-year,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  find  it  possible  to  give  early  considera- 
tion to  the  agreement. 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  agreement 
are  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  the  enclosed  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  its  enclosures. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
April  19, 1949. 

1  The  text  of  the  agreement  will  be  printed  in  Documents 
and,  State  Papers  for  May  1949. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


ILO:  Third  Session  of  Coal  Mines  Committee 

It  was  announced  on  April  22  that  the  follow- 
ing delegates  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  third  session  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  (Ilo),  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  April  19-30, 1949 : 

Government  Repkesentatives 

Delegates 

Harry  Weiss,  Director,  Wage  Determination  and  Exemp- 
tions Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division,  Department  of  Labor 

George  W.  Grove,  Supervising  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pittsburgh 

Advisers 

Witt  Bowden,  Labor  Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Labor 

Daniel  Goott,  Division  of  International  Labor  and  Social 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Louis  Lister,  Chief,  Coal  Branch,  Industry  Division, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Worker  Representatives 
Delegates 

John  T.  Jones,  Director,  Labor's  Non  Partisan  League, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
Thomas  Kennedy,  International  Vice  President,  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America 

Employer  Representatives 
Delegates 

H.  J.  Connolly,  President,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
Scranton 

Robert  P.  Koenig,  President,  Ayrshire  Collieries  Corpora- 
tion, Indianapolis 

Alternate  Delegate  and  Adviser 

A.  S.  Wilson,  Vice  President,  Boone  County  Coal  Corpora- 
tion, Sharpies,  West  Virginia 

Advisers 

Michael   D.    David,   Labor   Relations   Counsel,   Ayrshire 

Collieries  Corporation,  Indianapolis 
James   W.    Haley,    Secretary-General    Counsel,   National 

Coal  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  includes  a  general 
report  dealing  particularly  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  various  countries  to  implement  conclusions 
of  the  second  session  of  this  Committee,  the  efforts 
of  the  Ilo  to  follow  up  the  studies  and  inquiries 
proposed  by  the  Committee  and  to  survey  the 
recent  events  and  developments  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. Among  the  other  items  on  the  agenda  are: 
(1)  a  report  on  the  protection  of  young  workers 
employed  underground  in  coal  mines;  (2)  a  re- 
port on  the  retraining  of  physically  incapacitated 
miners;  and  (3)  a  report  on  workhours  in  coal 
mines. 


ILO:  Fourth  Regional  American  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
26  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  following  persons  have  been  named 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Fourth  Re- 
gional Conference  of  American  States  Members 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo), 
which  opened  on  April  25  at  Montevideo : 

Government  Representatives 
Delegates 

Ellis  O.  Briggs,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Uruguay, 
Montevideo 

Ralph  Wright,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

Advisers 

James  D.  Bell,  Second  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  Santiago 

Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Beatrice  McConnell,  Chief,  Division  of  Legislative  Stand- 
ards and  State  Services,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Edwin  E.  Vallon,  Attache^  American  Embassy,  Buenos 
Aires 

Aryness  Joy  Wickens,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Pro- 
gram Operations,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor 

Employer  Representatives 

Delegate 

James  Tanham,  Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company, 
New  York 

Advisers 

Milton  M.  Olander,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations, 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo 

Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Employer  Relations  Overseas, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York 

Worker  Representatives 

Delegate 

Philip  P.  Hannah,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ohio  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Columbus 

Adviser 

Serafino  Romualdi,  Latin  American  Representative,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Maurice  J.  Broderick,  Second  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Public  Affairs  Officer,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo 

The  agenda  for  this  meeting  consists  of  the 
Director-General's  report,  which  will  cover  the 
question  of  industrialization,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  relationships  of  training  and  health  con- 
ditions to  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
Latin-American  countries,  as  well  as  the  examina- 
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tion  of  conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the  in- 
digenous populations  of  American  countries,  of 
employment  of  agricultural  workers,  and  of  ad- 
justment of  labor  disputes. 

The  Conference  of  American  States  Members 
is  one  of  a  series  of  regional  meetings  initiated  by 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Ilo  in  1936.  Previous 
meetings  of  the  American  states  were  held  at  San- 
tiago in  January  1936,  at  Habana,  November-De- 
cember 1939,  and  at  Mexico  City  in  April  1946. 
Delegations  composed  of  government,  worker,  and 
employer  representatives  from  the  18  Ilo  member 
states  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  participat- 
ing in  the  meeting  at  Montevideo. 

World  Wood  Pulp  Problems 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
26  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  Preparatory  Conference  on  World 
Wood  Pulp  Problems,  which  opened  on  April  25 
at  Montreal : 

Chairman 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  International  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Delegates 

Horace  Richard  Josephson,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 

Foreign  Economics,  Forest   Service,  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Joseph  L.  Muller,  Chief,  Forest  Products  Branch,  Office 

of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
W.  LeRoy  Neubrech,  Chief,  Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  Office 

of  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Advisers 

Alexander  McCook  Craighead,  Consultant,  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration 

William  L.  Kilcoin,  First  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  Ottawa 

Oliver  M.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary,  United  States  Pulp 
Producers  Association,  New  York 

The  Preparatory  Conference,  organized  jointly 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(Fao)  and  the  Canadian  Government,  has  been 
called  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference 
laid  down  at  the  first  Fao  annual  conference  at 
Quebec.  Furthermore  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Fao  annual  conference  held  November  1948  de- 
clared that :  In  view  of  the  uncertain  outlook  with 
regard  to  the  productive  capacity  and  demand  for 
wood  pulp,  (a)  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  important  commodity;  (b)  a  Preparatory 
Conference  on  World  Wood  Pulp  Problems  should 
be  organized  in  the  very  near  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  a  broad  survey  of  the  world 
situation  and  outlook  and  of  formulating  a  pro- 
gram of  regular  international  statistics. 

Since  the  Preparatory  Conference  is  of  an  ex- 
ploratory nature,  invitations  to  send  official  dele- 
gations were  addressed  only  to  those  countries 
that  play  a  significant  part  in  the  production, 
trade,  or  consumption  of  wood  pulp.  All  mem- 
ber governments  of  Fao  were  informed  of  the 
meeting,  however,  so  that  they  might,  if  they  de- 
sired, designate  representatives  to  attend. 
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U.  S.  Commissioners  on  Caribbean 
Commission  Meet 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
the  four  United  States  Commissioners  on  the 
Caribbean  Commission  held  a  three-day  period  of 
consultation  on  May  4  with  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  other  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  Caribbean  matters. 

The  Commissioners  attending  were : 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
tion; Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Corporation,  Toledo 

Dr.  Rafael  Pic6,  Chairman  of  the  Planning,  Urbanizing 
and  Zoning  Board,  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 

William  H.  Hastie,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States 

Jesus  T.  Pinero,  former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  system  of  bringing  the  Commissioners  to 
Washington  regularly  for  consultation  was  in- 
itiated by  the  late  Charles  W.  Taussig,  and  this  is 
the  first  such  meeting  since  Mr.  Canaday  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  United  States  section  by 
the  President  in  November  1948. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  former  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, and  is  composed  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  advisory  body  to  the 
member  and  territorial  governments  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields  and  concerns  itself 
especially  with  matters  of  agriculture,  communi- 
cations, education,  fisheries,  health,  housing,  in- 
dustry, labor,  social  welfare,  and  trade.  It  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  strengthen  regional 
cooperation  and  to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the  territories  of  the 
Caribbean.  The  Commission  is  assisted  by  a 
Caribbean  Research  Council  and  periodic  West 
Indian  Conferences.. 

The  Commissioners  had  meetings  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Assistant  Secretary  Rusk, 
Assistant  Secretary  Thorp,  and  with  Directors  of 
the  Offices  of  European  Affairs,  American  Re- 
public Affairs,  and  United  Nations  Affairs.  They 
will  call  on  the  heads  of  offices  of  other  Government 
departments. 

Among  the  more  important  matters  which  the 
United  States  Commissioners  discussed  during 
this  three-day  conference  were  the  following : 

1.  Implementation  of  the  President's  Program 
for  Technical  Assistance.  In  several  of  the  con- 
versations, the  United  States  Commissioners 
pointed  out  that  the  President's  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas,  as  out- 
lined in  the  fourth  point  of  his  inaugural  address, 
could  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  territories 
of  the  Caribbean.  They  urged  that  every  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
island  territories.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  because  of  the  many  re- 
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search  studies  which  it  has  already  undertaken, 
would  be  a  most  efficient  organization  for  imple- 
menting the  technical  assistance  program. 

2.  Provision  of  Small  Ships  for  Interisland 
Trade.  The  United  States  Commissioners  pro- 
posed that  a  number  of  small  ships  now  lying  idle 
in  American  ports  be  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  for  use  in  interisland  trade 
in  the  Caribbean.  They  expressed  the  view  that 
nothing  could  do  more  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  ter- 
ritories than  the  improvement  of  shipping  facili- 
ties in  that  area.  The  various  departments  con- 
sulted, expressed  great  interest  in  the  plan  and 
indicated  they  would  immediately  take  steps  to 
implement  this  plan. 

3.  Removal  of  the  15  percent  Excise  Tax  on 
Transportation.  The  United  States  Commis- 
sioners pointed  out  that  tourist  trade  to  the  Carib- 
bean is  seriously  hampered  by  the  discriminatory 
15  percent  Federal  excise  tax  imposed  on  air  and 
sea  transportation  in  the  area.  They  strongly 
urged  that  this  excise  tax  be  eliminated  as  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  other  areas  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  Commissioners,  during  their 
conference,  also  considered  a  number  of  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States  section 
of  the  Commission  as  well  as  the  more  important 
items  which  will  be  on  the  agenda  at  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Commission  to  be  held  in  Trinidad 
on  June  13, 1949. 

U.S.  Ratifies  World  Meteorological  Convention 

[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  President  on  May  4,  1949,  ratified  the  con- 
vention of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on  October 
11,  1947,  and  a  related  protocol  concerning  Spain 
opened  for  signature  at  the  same  time.  Advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  convention  and 
related  protocol  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  April 
20,  1949.  The  United  States  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation was  deposited  on  May  4, 1949,  in  the  archives 
of  this  Government,  which  is  designated  by  the 
convention  as  the  depository  government. 

The  United  States  is  the  seventeenth  govern- 
ment to  deposit  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession  with  respect  to  the  convention.  The 
other  governments  which  have  deposited  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  are:  Australia, 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublic,  Finland, 
Iceland,  India,  Lebanon,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Philippines,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  convention  will  enter  into  force 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the 
thirtieth  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Upon  its  entry  into  force  the  convention  will 
establish  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
the  basic  objective  of  which  is  to  coordinate,  stand  - 
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ardize,  and  improve  world  meteorological  activi- 
ties, and  to  encourage  an  efficient  exchange  of 
meteorological  information  between  countries  in 
the  aid  of  human  activities.  The  purposes  of  the 
organization  are : 

1.  To  facilitate  world-wide  cooperation  in  the 
establishment  of  networks  of  stations  for  the  mak- 
ing of  meteorological  observations  or  other  geo- 
physical observations  related  to  meteorology  and 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
meteorological  centers  charged  with  the  provision 
of  meteorological  services; 

2.  to  promote  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  systems  for  the  rapid  exchange  of 
weather  information ; 

3.  to  promote  standardization  of  meteorological 
observations  and  to  insure  the  uniform  publication 
of  observations  and  statistics; 

4.  to  further  the  application  of  meteorology  to 
aviation,  shipping,  agriculture,  and  other  activi- 
ties; and 

5.  to  encourage  research  and  training  in  mete- 
orology and  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  such  research  and  training. 

As  soon  as  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation comes  into  being,  it  will  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions along  with  the  aviation,  telecommunication, 
and  postal  organizations  dealing  with  problems  of 
transport  and  communications. 


U.S.  Sends  Observer  to  Phyto-Sanitary 
Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  April  22] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  April 
22  that  the  United  States  Government  will  send 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Rands,  Head  of  the  Division  of 
Rubber  Plant  Investigations,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  an  observer  to  the  Far  Eastern 
Phyto-Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  at  Singa- 
pore April  26-28,  1949. 

This  Conference,  called  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioner General  for  Southeast  Asia,  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  urgent  problems  in  the  field  of 
plant-quarantine  regulations  and  of  recommend- 
ing cooperative  action  in  the  common  interest 
against  the  introduction  of  dangerous  pests  or 
diseases  into  Southeast  Asia.  The  participating 
countries  will  discuss  draft  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  living  plants,  looking  to- 
ward the  unification  of  existing  statutes. 

The  United  States  as  a  principal  consumer  of 
Far  Eastern  rubber  is  vitally  concerned  over  the 
effectiveness  of  an  international  agreement  for  ex- 
cluding dangerous  pests  or  diseases  from  that 
producing  area. 

It  is  expected  that  while  there  Dr.  Rands  will 
inspect  rubber  experiment  stations  located  in 
Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
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Economic  Policy  and  the  ITO  Charter 

ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESONi 


There  is  a  character  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays 
who  wondered  what  prose  was  and  then  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
speaking  it  all  his  life. 

The  process  of  change  in  human  relations  is 
much  like  the  speaking  of  prose.  All  of  us  are 
principals  in  the  process  of  social  change,  but  we 
seldom  see  ourselves  in  this  nattering  light. 
Lacking  the  detached  perspective  of  the  historian 
and  preoccupied  as  we  are  with  the  affairs  of  each 
day,  we  are  often  quite  unaware  of  how  different 
is  the  way  we  think,  act,  and  react  today  from 
the  way  we  did  a  few  years  ago. 

All  of  us  in  this  country  are  aware,  I  think,  that 
'  the  conceptions  and  convictions  that  underlie  our 
foreign  policies  have  undergone  a  momentous 
transformation  in  the  last  decade.  Certainly  we 
have  had  to  cast  our  economic  thinking  in  a  new 
perspective  and  to  see  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  factors  in  relation  to  the  whole  pattern  of 
international  life. 

We  have  come  to  realize  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  foreign  economic  policy  is  not  made 
in  a  political  vacuum.  It  is  hardly  possible  any 
longer  to  draw  a  sharp  dividing  line  between 
economic  affairs  and  political  affairs.  They  are 
related  and  interacting.  Each  complements  and 
supplements  the  other.  They  must  be  combined 
in  a  single  unified  and  rounded  policy  designed 
to  serve  and  advance  the  national  interest. 

Ag  businessmen,  you  are  naturally  most  in- 
terested in  those  aspects  of  foreign  policy  that 
affect  business  conditions.  Therefore  I  shall  speak 
chiefly  of  some  of  the  major  elements  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy.  I  also  shall  necessarily 
refer,  rather  briefly,  to  some  of  our  essential 
political  objectives.  They  have  a  definite  and 
obvious  connection  with  the  European  Kecovery 
Program,  for  example.  All  are  closely  related 
to  the  other  elements  of  our  foreign  policy.  All 
are  parts  of  an  integrated  whole.    Each  is  vital. 

Our  course  of  action  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
based  on  two  perceptions  growing  out  of  the  tragic 
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events  which  have  shaken  and  bled  the  world  in 
our  generation.  We  saw,  first,  that  freedom  and 
aggression  do  not  mix ;  that  where  a  ruler  would 
enslave  his  neighbors,  he  must  first  enslave  his 
own  people;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  cause  of 
peace  is  served  by  the  defense  of  popular  govern- 
ments and  the  institutions  of  freedom.  Secondly, 
we  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  freedom  does  not 
thrive  and  may  even  wither  and  die  under  the 
stress  of  economic  privation  and  crisis,  especially 
where  its  roots  are  shallow. 

We  sought  an  answer  to  both  those  problems  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  charter  pledges  the 
member  nations  to  strive  to  secure  their  people 
against  both  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  curse  of 
material  want.  The  Security  Council  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace. 
The  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
world's  peoples  is  the  task  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  obstruction  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ag- 
gressive conspiracy  of  the  Communists  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  unexpectedly  serious  difficulties  of 
reconstruction  prompted  the  United  States  to  take 
additional  measures.  We  went  directly  to  the 
aid  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  undertook  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

Developments  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities provide  a  classic  example  of  the  interre- 
lation of  economics  and  politics.  The  free  nations 
of  Europe  had  to  regain  their  economic  health 
in  order  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Commu- 
nism. Yet  the  gathering  momentum  of  recovery, 
given  impetus  by  American  aid,  was  endangered 
by  the  mounting  sense  of  insecurity  against  armed 
attack.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  allay 
that  fear  and  free  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
to  devote  their  full  thought  and  energy  to  the 
valiant  effort  to  achieve  recovery.     The  security 

1Made  before  the  National  Convention  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  3, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Also 
printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  3511. 
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value  of  the  treaty  would  be  measurably  increased 
by  the  provision  of  American  military  assistance 
to  build  up  the  security  forces  of  Western  Europe. 
Yet  this  military  assistance  must  be  provided  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  detract  from  the  prog- 
ress of  economic  recovery. 

I  think  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democracy  are 
entitled  to  draw  encouragement  from  the  recent 
trend  of  events  in  Western  Europe.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
totalitarianism  in  Western  Europe  has  made  no 
advance.  In  every  important  election  in  this  area, 
the  people  have  clearly  manifested  their  support 
of  constitutional  government.  Communist  efforts 
to  impede  recovery  have  been  defeated  by  vigorous 
governmental  action,  notably  in  France  and  Italy. 
Labor  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  Communist  agitation.  Increased  pro- 
duction and  financial  stability  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  renewed  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
future.  Hope  and  confidence  in  turn  have  been 
augmented  by  economic  recovery.  The  effects  of 
this  marked  improvement,  both  in  morale  and  in 
actual  living  conditions,  are  being  felt  throughout 
Western  Europe,  and  beyond. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  content  our- 
selves merely  with  the  success  achieved  thus  far. 
We  must  press  forward  vigorously  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  immediate  objectives.  We  must  go 
further  and  devise  means  for  consolidating  the 
gains  now  being  made  and  for  extending  them  into 
the  future. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  perpetuate  the  free 
institutions  of  the  western  world.  They  must 
be  increasingly  developed  and  made  to  yield 
greater  benefits  for  all  the  members  of  the  human 
society  they  are  designed  to  serve.  It  is  not 
enough  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  individ- 
ual economic  systems  of  the  countries  that  make 
up  the  western  community  of  nations.  Means 
must  be  found  to  assure  the  adequate  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  material  things  that  make  for 
a  better  life,  so  that  the  peoples  of  this  community 
and  the  world  can  share  in  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  the  common  effort. 

The  fabric  of  the  world  economy,  of  industry, 
finance,  and  commerce  must  be  restored.  But 
even  that  is  not  enough.  We  know  that  at  its  pre- 
war best,  world  production  and  world  trade  were 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  human 
society.  We  can  be  sure  that  the  masses  of  people 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  half  a  loaf. 
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An  affirmative  approach  to  the  solution  of  world 
economic  problems  is  an  imperative  need  of  our 
times.  The  United  States  Government  has  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  such  an  approach. 

While  providing  the  necessary  emergency  aid, 
we  have  persistently  pursued  a  long-range  inter- 
national economic  program.  We  look  forward  to  ' 
the  day  when  the  differences  between  doing  busi- 
ness abroad  and  doing  business  at  home  will  be 
much  less  than  at  present — when  currencies  will 
be  generally  stable  and  convertible,  trade  and 
travel  subject  to  only  moderate  restraints,  and 
investment  subject  to  fewer  risks.  To  these  ends 
we  have  been  promoting  currency  stabilization ;  we 
have  been  negotiating  trade-barrier  reductions; 
we  have  been  negotiating  simplification  of  travel 
arrangements;  we  have  been  negotiating  treaties 
and  agreements  covering  investments,  commerce, 
transport,  and  communications;  we  have  been 
working  on  a  plan  to  increase  the  flow  of  tech- 
nology, and  we  have  been  working  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields.  Most  particularly,  we  have  been 
working  in  that  oldest  and  most  important  field 
of  economic  relations  among  nations — trade. 

We  have  continued  our  established  and  effective 
policy  embodied  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  usefulness  of  this  principle  was 
greatly  extended  by  means  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concluded  by  23  of 
the  world's  leading  trading  nations,  in  1947.  A 
further  extension  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  at  Annecy,  France, 
between  these  countries  and  11  others. 

The  capstone  of  the  economic  structure  we  are 
seeking  to  erect  is  the  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  week  for  ratification. 
I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  about  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter. 

The  Ito  charter  was  drawn  up  by  more  than  50 
nations  which  were  represented  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  at 
Habana,  in  the  winter  of  1947-48.  The  Habana 
conference  was  the  culmination  of  at  least  five 
years  of  active  planning  and  preparation  by  our 
government  and  the  governments  of  many  other 
countries.  When  the  Conference  adjourned,  it 
had  produced  the  most  comprehensive  interna- 
tional economic  agreement  ever  negotiated. 

The  goal  of  the  Ito  charter  is  the  realization  of 
higher  levels  of  material  well-being  through  the 
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expansion  of  international  trade.  For  most 
countries  in  the  modern  world,  the  existence  of  an 
efficient  trade  mechanism  is  virtually  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  economic  advancement  and 
the  achievement  of  tolerable  standards  of  living. 
It  is  only  through  such  a  mechanism  that  each 
country  is  able  to  specialize  in  the  production  of 
the  goods  which  it  can  make  most  effectively  and 
to  exchange  its  output  for  the  goods  which  other 
countries  are  better  equipped  to  make.  Where  no 
such  mechanism  exists,  or  where  it  functions  er- 
ratically and  unevenly,  the  inevitable  result  is 
the  partial  breakdown  of  specialization,  the  re- 
duction of  the  world's  output,  and  the  growth  of 
economic  discontent.  An  efficient  world  trading 
system  is  thus  a  powerful  device  for  helping 
others,  and  ourselves  as  well,  to  acquire  the  ma- 
terial means  to  a  better  life. 

The  Ito  charter  seeks  in  two  ways  to  create  an 
efficient  and  expanding  world  trading  system.. 
First,  it  lays  down  a  detailed  code  of  rules  of  fair 
practice  to  govern  the  foreign  trade  policies  of 
member  nations.  The  main  objectives  of  these 
rules  are  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  a  wide 
variety  of  trade  barriers,  imposed  mainly  by  gov- 
ernments, and  the  taking  of  positive  action  to  deal 
with  difficult  problems.  Second,  it  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization within  the  United  Nations  family,  to 
administer  the  detailed  rules  of  the  charter  and 
to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  international  considera- 
tion and  solution  of  trade  policy  problems. 

Not  only  is  the  Ito  charter  the  most  compre- 
hensive international  economic  agreement  ever 
reached;  in  quite  another  sense,  it  reflects  a  re- 
markable achievement  in  fruitful  international  co- 
operation. The  delegates  of  56  nations  went  to 
Habana  with  so  great  a  diversity  of  interest  and 
outlook  that  Cassandras  all  over  the  world  had 
buried  the  Conference  before  it  was  born.  Some 
countries  were  committed  to  the  principle  of 
private  enterprise,  others  to  varying  degrees  of 
socialism  or  state  control ;  some  were  economically 
backward,  and  others  advanced ;  some  were  credi- 
tors, and  others  were  debtors ;  some  were  producers 
of  primary  products,  others  were  producers  of 
manufactured  goods;  some  had  deficits  in  their 
balance  of  payments,  others  had  surpluses. 

The  Conference  succeeded,  however,  because  the 
delegates  recognized  that  their  common  interest 
in  the  expansion  of  world  trade  eclipsed  their 
numerous  differences  in  matters  of  detail.    By  a 


slow  process  of  negotiation,  accommodation,  and 
mutual  give  and  take,  the  Conference  finally 
reached  common  ground  on  every  major  issue 
before  it. 

At  the  Habana  conference  the  delegates  showed 
great  wisdom  when  they  pursued  the  cooperative 
effort  beyond  the  platitudinous  stage.  They  re- 
jected the  easy  temptation  to  conceal  their  dis- 
agreements by  writing  only  a  brief  statement  of 
general  principles  and  objectives.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing 
of  value,  for  each  country  would  have  been  free 
to  interpret  such  a  loose  agreement  to  sanction 
whatever  it  wanted  to  do.  Instead,  the  Conference 
persevered  in  the  harder  but  more  fruitful  course. 
The  Ito  charter,  because  it  is  detailed,  is  also  more 
precise  and  more  readily  enforceable  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

The  Ito  charter  could  never  have  been  success- 
fully negotiated  if  the  delegates  at  Habana  had 
not  had  the  good  judgment  to  ignore  the  dis- 
ruptive counsels  of  extremists.  Some  persons 
wanted  a  trade  organization  endowed  with  the 
power  to  veto  domestic  economic  policies  of  its 
members.  The  United  States  could  obviously  not 
have  joined  an  organization  which  asserted  the 
right  to  veto  our  domestic  agricultural  aid  pro- 
gram, nor  would  other  countries  allow  an  inter- 
national body  to  exercise  the  right  of  veto  over 
their  domestic  capital  development  programs. 
The  charter,  as  it  stands  today,  does  not  authorize 
the  trade  organization  to  intervene  in  the  domestic 
economic  policies  of  its  members. 

Other  persons  wanted  the  charter  to  prohibit 
direct  governmental  participation  in  international 
trade  through  state  trading  agencies.  Happily, 
this  disruptive  advice  was  ignored.  The  United 
States  and  other  nations  which  maintain  state 
trading  agencies  to  handle  certain  types  of  com- 
merce could  obviously  not  have  accepted  such  a 
prohibition.  Instead  the  framers  of  the  charter 
took  the  wise  course  of  laying  down  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  state  trading  and  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  instrument. 

Then  there  were  the  global  planners  who  wanted 
the  trade  organization  empowered  to  plan  and 
direct  international  trade.  But  this  proposal  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  main  objective  of 
the  charter,  which  was  to  reduce  and  restrict  gov- 
ernmental controls  over  trade,  not  to  broaden  and 
extend  them.  The  Habana  conference,  of  course, 
rejected  the  planning  proposal.    The  charter  does 
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not  empower  the  trade  organization  to  tell  any 
country  where,  what,  or  when  it  shall  buy  and 
sell,  or  how  much  it  shall  pay  or  charge. 

Neither  does  the  trade  organization  have  the 
power  to  impose  any  specific  form  of  economic 
system  on  any  country.  We  in  the  United  States, 
of  course,  are  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  free  enter- 
prise and  hope  that  other  nations  will  realize  the 
advantages  of  that  system  over  all  others.  The 
best  way  to  accomplish  that  objective  is  to  demon- 
strate the  merits  of  free  enterprise  in  the  open 
competition  of  world  trade.  The  best  way  to  win 
converts  for  our  system  is  to  prove  in  practice  that 
it  is  capable  of  outperforming  its  competitors,  year 
in  and  year  out.  The  Habana  conference  wisely 
took  the  position  that  a  country's  form  of  economic 
organization  is  its  own  affair  and  that  countries 
with  different  economic  systems  can  cooperate  to 
their  mutual  advantage  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Finally,  there  were  the  "all-or-none-ers,"  per- 
haps better  described  as  the  "abolitionists."  The 
abolitionists  felt  that  there  was  only  one  proper 
way  to  deal  with  a  trade  barrier,  and  that  was  to 
abolish  it  forthwith.  Each  type  of  trade  barrier 
had  its  own  abolitionist  following.  There  was  the 
tariff  group,  the  preferences  group,  the  import- 
quota  group,  the  export-subsidy  group,  and  others. 

Although  the  abolitionists  sometimes  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  which  type  of  trade  barrier 
was  most  obnoxious,  they  all  agreed  that  to  reduce 
a  trade  barrier  rather  than  to  abolish  it  was  to 
compromise  with  iniquity  and  to  sanction  mal- 
practice. Better  no  charter,  they  felt,  than  a 
charter  which  merely  reduces  trade  barriers. 

Now  this  position  has  a  certain  air  of 
righteousness  about  it,  which,  for  a  period, 
seemed  attractive  to  some  of  the  Habana  dele- 
gates. Fortunately,  they  rejected  the  doctrine. 
They  recognized  what  is  perfectly  obvious  to 
most  of  us — that  a  world  economy  enmeshed  for 
20  years  in  a  myriad  of  barriers  and  restrictions 
cannot  be  transformed  into  its  opposite  by  the 
edict  of  a  single  international  conference.  They 
recognized  also  that  there  is  no  kind  of  trade 
barrier  of  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  use  in 
particular  circumstances,  for  particular  purposes, 
or  for  a  limited  period,  may  be  justifiable.  What 
they  sought  to  do — and  they  succeeded  admir- 
ably— was  to  achieve  the  maximum  curtailment  of 
trade  restraints,  which  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  limit  and  circumscribe  carefully  the 
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future  use  of  trade  barriers  by  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

To  these  ends,  the  charter  has  a  number  of 
specific  objectives.  It  seeks  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination,  with  the  minimum 
number  of  exceptions  necessary  to  deal  with  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties.  It  aims  at  the  simpli- 
fication of  customs  regulations  and  formalities. 
It  seeks  to  achieve  agreement  among  the  members 
to  work  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
elimination  of  tariff  preferences.  The  charter 
sets  up  principles  designed  to  subject  state  trading 
enterprises  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  those  governing  private  enterprise.  It  pro- 
vides means  for  limiting  and  eliminating  the 
harmful  effects  of  private  international  cartels. 
It  specifies  the  conditions  for  making  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements. 

The  charter  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
conditions  for  foreign  investment  which  will  be 
fair  both  to  the  investor  and  to  the  country  where 
the  investment  is  made.  It  promotes  the  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  the  economic  upbuilding 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  It  encourages  a  high 
level  of  productive  employment. 

The  dramatic  achievement  of  Habana  was  the 
formulation  of  the  first  comprehensive  code  of  in- 
ternational law  to  govern  trade  policies.  Just  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  never  passed 
a  universally  popular  law,  so  there  is  no  important 
rule  in  the  charter  which  fully  satisfies  every 
country  which  was  represented  at  Habana.  But 
just  as  every  State  in  our  union  recognizes  that 
the  immeasurable  advantages  of  membership  in 
our  Federal  system  far  outweigh  the  occasional 
defeats  which  it  suffers  in  the  Congress,  so  nearly 
every  delegation  at  Habana  saw  that  the  loss  in- 
volved in  the  concessions  it  had  to  make  was 
eclipsed  by  the  great  gains  of  the  charter  as  a 
whole.  The  charter  embodies  the  victory  of  the 
spirit  of  international  cooperation  over  the 
dangerous  and  divisive  attitude  that  no  country 
should  compromise  its  position  on  any  issue  in 
the  interest  of  broad  international  agreement. 

No  code  of  laws  is  worth  very  much  without  an 
authoritative  body  to  interpret  and  administer  it. 
This  responsibility  will  be  borne  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  which,  I  expect,  will 
become  one  of  the  most  active  and  important  of 
the  specialized  agencies  within  the  family  of  the 
United  Nations.     The  organization  will  not  only 
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refine  and  clarify  the  detailed  rules  of  the  charter 
as  it  acts  on  the  cases  which  are  brought  before 
it,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  a  forum  for  the  con- 
sideration of  new  trade  policy  problems  as  they 
emerge. 

It  is  interesting,  and  I  think  instructive,  to 
speculate  on  what  the  course  of  trade-policy  de- 
velopment would  have  been  in  the  1930's  if  an 
International  Trade  Organization  had  existed  in 
that  period.  In  that  unhappy  era,  as  you  will 
remember,  each  country  raised  new  and  more 
onerous  trade  restrictions  with  hardly  a  thought  of 
the  consequences  of  its  policies  on  other  nations. 
But  with  every  country  seeking  to  export  its 
troubles,  none  succeeded.  All  that  was  accom- 
plished was  the  slow  strangulation  of  world  trade. 
The  history  of  that  period  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, I  think,  if  each  country  had  been  required 
to  state  its  intentions  and  answer  criticisms  before 
an  international  body. 

A  few  years  hence,  the  world  will  be  faced  with 
trade  policy  problems  which  cannot  even  be  fore- 


seen, let  alone  dealt  with,  today.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  a  permanent  international  forUm  and  a 
body  of  tested  rules  will  assure  that  nations  will 
act  with  full  knowledge  of  the  views  and  probable 
reactions  of  their  neighbors.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  much  more  than  a  wistful 
hope  that  conciliation  and  compromise  will  sup- 
plant the  economic  artillery  duels  which  char- 
acterized trade  relations  in  the  1930's. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation is  thus  the  beginning  of  law  in  the  realm  of 
world  commerce  and  the  vehicle  for  the  growth  of 
a  spirit  of  mutuality  and  interdependence  in  trade 
relations.  I  know  of  no  other  road  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kind  of  world  trading  system  in  which 
the  world's  productive  energies  can  be  transformed 
into  the  highest  levels  of  material  well-being. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  those  who 
believe  that  peace  and  progress  may  be  pursued 
by  enabling  the  people  of  the  world  to  secure  the 
means  to  a  better  life. 


International  Reclamations  and  the  Peace  Settlements 

BY  JACK  TATE* 
Acting  Legal  Adviser 


In  discussing  claims  under  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italy,  Hungary,  Bumania,  and  Bulgaria  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  be  a  consideration  of  the  framework 
of  facts  and  policy  within  which  the  provisions 
were  written.  Not  only  does  this  framework  place 
the  provisions  in  proper  perspective,  but  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  ends  which  these 
provisions  were  designed  to  achieve  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  satisfy  the  claims  which  gave  rise 
to  the  provisions. 

In  September  1943,  actual  hostilities  between 
the  United  States,  the  principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  and  Italy  came  to  a  close  with  the 
signing  of  an  armistice.  From  that  time  until  the 
surrender  of  Germany  in  May  1945,  Italy  was  of 
assistance  to  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Germany.  Continually  during  that 
period,  and  beyond  it  to  the  present,  the  United 

■  States  supplied  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 

■  worth  of  supplies  to  the  Italian  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  the  peace  treaty 

■  with  Italy,  it  was  clear  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
I  Italian  economy,  including  the  restoration  of  war- 
I  damaged  facilities  would  not  be  undertaken  suc- 
cessfully within  the  foreseeable  future  by  the 
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Italians  without  outside  assistance.  It  was  like- 
wise clear  not  only  that  the  United  States  was  the 
only  source  of  substantial  assistance,  but  that  from 
both  the  political  and  economic  standpoint,  it  was 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  ren- 
der substantial  assistance  in  the  rebuilding  of  a 
democratic  independent  Italy. 

For  these  reasons  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  sought  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the 
reparation  obligations  placed  upon  Italy.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  announced  that  it  would 
seek  no  reparation  payment  from  Italy.  It  like- 
wise announced  that  it  did  not  anticipate  that  it 
would  utilize  all  Italian  assets  available  under 
article  79  in  the  United  States  in  satisfaction  of 
claims  not  fully  satisfied  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  It  used  its  influence  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  dollar  obligations  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
Italy,  as  against  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
U.S.S.B.  and  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  to  increase 
those  amounts.    In  the  existing  state  of  the  Italian 
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economy,  substantial  reparations  from  Italy  to 
other  countries  would  have  to  be  paid  for  largely 
by  the  United  States. 

'  It  was  within  this  framework  that  the  United 
States  supported  the  principle  of  lira  compensa- 
tion for  war  damage  to  the  property  in  Italy  of 
United  Nations  nationals,  and  it  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  rebuilding  a  sound  Italian  economy,  not 
plagued  by  inflationary  pressures,  that  the  United 
States  supported  less  than  100  percent  lira  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  certain  classes  of  such 
war  damage. 

The  treaties  with  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  were  negotiated  during  the  same  period 
as  the  treaty  with  Italy.  Political  factors  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  required  the  economic 
and  financial  provisions  of  those  treaties  to  be 
substantially  identical  with  the  Italian  treaty,  so 
that,  in  considering  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
relating  to  claims  we  shall  advert  to  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Italy. 

The  first  reference  in  the  treaty  to  the  matter  of 
reclamations  or  claims  is  contained  in  part  VI, 
entitled  "Claims  Arising  out  of  the  War."  The 
first  section  of  article  74  deals  with  the  matter  of 
reparations  payable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania, 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia  in  the  total  value 
of  360  million  dollars.  That  article  also  specifies 
the  sources  from  which  reparations  shall  be  paid, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  (in  the  sum 
of  100  million  dollars)  includes  inter  alia  Italian 
assets  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.  The 
article  also  provides  that  the  claims  of  the  other 
states  mentioned  (Albania,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  and 
Hungary)  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  reparations 
payable  to  them,  shall  be  settled  out  of  the  Italian 
assets  subject  to  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  article,  Italy  is  obli- 
gated to  compensate  natural  and  juridical  persons 
whose  property  is  taken  for  reparation  purposes. 

The  next  reference  in  the  treaty  to  claims  is 
found  in  section  III  of  part  VI  entitled,  "Renunci- 
ation of  Claims  by  Italy."  Paragraph  1  of  article 
76  provides  that  Italy — 

waives  all  claims  of  any  description  against  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, or  Italian  nationals  arising  directly  out  of  the  war 
or  out  of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  in  Europe  after  September  1,  1939  .  .  . 

Paragraph  2  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the 
article  "shall  bar,  completely  and  finally,"  the 
claims  waived  "which  will  be  henceforward  ex- 
tinguished, whoever  may  be  the  parties  in  inter- 
est." Among  the  types  of  claims  which  are 
specifically  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  as  being 
waived,  barred,  and  extinguished  are  the 
following : 

(a)  Claims  for  losses  or  damages  sustained  as  a  con- 
sequence of  acts  of  forces  or  authorities  of  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers ; 

(6)  Claims  arising  from  the  presence,  operations,  or 
actions  of  forces  or  authorities  of  Allied  or  Associated 
Powers  in  Italian  territory ; 
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(c)  Claims  with  respect  to  the  decrees  or  orders  of 
Prize  Courts  of  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  .  .  . ; 

(d)  Claims  arising  out  of  the  exercise  or  purported 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 

In  paragraph  5  it  is  provided  that  the  waiver 
includes  claims  arising  out  of  actions  taken  with 
respect  to  ships,  and  also  "claims  and  debts  arising 
out  of  the  Conventions  on  prisoners  of  war." 

In  connection  with  these  broad  provisions  for 
waiver  of  Italian  claims,  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
article  also  imposes  upon  Italy  certain  obligations 
to  pay  compensation  on  account  of  certain  types 
of  claims  with  respect  to  which  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  concerned  would  ordinarily  be 
required  to  make  satisfaction.  Paragraph  2  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows : 

.  .  .  The  Italian  Government  agrees  to  make  equitable 
compensation  in  lire  to  persons  who  furnished  supplies  or 
services  on  requisition  to  the  forces  of  Allied  or  Asso-' 
ciated  Powers  in  Italian  territory  and  in  satisfaction  of 
non-combat  damage  claims  against  the  forces  of  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  arising  in  Italian  territory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  compensation  shall  be  paid 
to  "persons,"  apparently  irrespective  of  their 
nationality  status. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  relation 
to  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  section  I  of  part  VII  entitled  "United 
Nations  Property  in  Italy."  Article  78  imposes 
certain  duties  upon  Italy  with  respect  to  property 
of  United  Nations  nationals  in  Italy,  including 
the  return,  free  of  specified  encumbrances,  of  all 
such  property  "as  it  now  exists."  Paragraph  4 
(a)  of  the  article  provides  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment "shall  be  responsible  for  the  restoration 
to  complete  good  order"  of  the  property  returned. 
The  same  paragraph  also  requires  the  payment  of 
compensation  with  respect  to  United  Nations 
property  in  Italy.    It  provides: 

In  cases  where  property  cannot  be  returned  or  where, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  United  Nations  national  has 
suffered  a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or  damage  to  property 
in  Italy,  he  shall  receive  from  the  Italian  Government 
compensation  in  lire  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  necessary,  at  the  date  of  payment,  to  purchase 
similar  property  or  to  make  good  the  loss  suffered. 

In  other  words,  if  sequestered  property  cannot 
be  returned  because,  for  example,  it  does  not  exist 
or  cannot  be  found,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover two  thirds  of  the  sum  necessary  "to  purchase 
similar  property."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner 
of  any  property  in  Italy,  sequestered  or  other- 
wise, "suffered  a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or 
damage"  thereto  "as  a  result  of  the  war,"  he  is  en- 
titled to  two  thirds  of  the  sum  necessary  "to  make 
good  the  loss  suffered."  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Italian  Government  is  obligated  to  pay  compensa- 
tion irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  the  au-< 
thorities  or  forces  inflicting  the  loss  or  damage. 
The  provision  requiring  that  compensation  in  lire 
shall  be  in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  "at  the 
date  of  payment"  to  purchase  similar  property  or 
make  good  the  loss,  was  apparently  designed  to 
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>rotect  the  owner  from  loss  on  account  of  de- 
jreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Italian  cur- 
ency,  between  the  date  of  loss,  or  the  date  of  an 
ward,  and  the  date  when  compensation  is  actually 
•aid.  While  the  treaty  provides  that  lire  currency 
eceived  as  compensation  shall  be  "freely  usable" 
a  Italy,  it  also  provides  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
oreign-exchange  control  regulations  as  may  be  in 
orce  in  Italy  from  time  to  time. 
Paragraph  4  (d)  of  article  78  also  requires  the 
talian  Government  to  grant  to  United  Nations 
lationals  an  indemnity  at  the  same  rate  as  stipu- 
ated  in  paragraph  4  (a)  to  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  or  damage  due  to  special  measures 
pplied  to  their  property  during  the  war,  and 
rhich  were  not  applicable  to  Italian  property." 
t  is  expressly  provided  that  this  provision  does 
iot  apply  to  loss  of  profits.  Paragraph  5  imposes 
,dditional  financial  obligations  on  Italy.  It 
>rovides : 

5.  All  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  Italy  in  establish- 
ng  claims,  including  the  assessment  of  loss  or  damage, 
hall  be  borne  by  the  Italian  Government. 

The  term  "United  Nations  nationals"  as  used  in 
.rticle  78  is  defined  in  paragraph  9  as  including 
individuals  who  are  nationals  of  any  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  or  corporations  or  associations 
•rganized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  United 
Nations"  if  they  possessed  that  status 

(a)  On  September  3,  1943,  the  date  of  the 
Armistice  with  Italy ;  and  also 

(b)  On  September  15,  1947,  the  effective  date 
f  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy. 

The  term  is  also  defined  to  include  "all  individuals, 
:orporations  or  associations  which,  under  the  laws 
n  force  in  Italy  during  the  war,  have  been  treated 
is  enemy."  Such  laws  would  presumably  include 
,hose  corresponding  to  legislation  which  was  in 
!orce  in  the  United  States  during  the  war  such  as 
he  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  and  section  21  of 
Title  50  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the 
nternment  and  removal  of  "alien  enemies"  found 
n  the  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

In  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vision under  which  the  benefits  of  the  article  are 
iccorded  corporations  or  associations  organized 
mder  the  laws  of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
nay  also  be  noted  that  paragraph  4  (6)  provides, 
;vith  respect  to  corporations  or  associations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  a  state  which  is  not  one 
)f  the  United  Nations,  for  a  so-called  "piercing  of 
lie  corporate  veil"  and  recognition  of  the  "bene- 
icial  interest"  principle.    It  reads : 

4.  (6)  United  Nations  nationals  who  hold,  directly  or 
ndirectly,  ownership  interests  in  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations which  are  not  United  Nations  nationals  within 
;he  meaning  of  paragraph  9  (a)  of  this  Article,  but  which 
aave  suffered  a  loss  by  reason  of  injury  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty in  Italy,  shall  receive  compensation  in  accordance 
with  sub-paragraph  (a)  above.  This  compensation  shall 
3e  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  loss  or  damage 
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suffered  by  the  corporation  or  association  and  shall  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  such  loss  or  damage  as  the  bene- 
ficial interests  of  such  nationals  in  the  corporation  or 
association  bear  to  the  total  capital  thereof. 

The  relationship  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  subject  of  claims  would  be 
incomplete  if  we  stopped  with  the  treaty.  Fol- 
lowing the  signature  of  the  treaty,  but  before  it 
entered  into  force  on  September  15,  1947,  the 
United  States  and  Italy  entered  into  several  mem- 
oranda of  understanding,  and  an  exchange  of 
notes,  on  August  14,  1947.  These  documents, 
known  as  the  Lombardo  agreement,  after  the  chief 
of  the  Italian  delegation,  constitute  an  executive 
agreement.  It  had  become  clear  during  the  period 
after  the  claims  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Italy 
had  been  drafted  that  the  Italian  financial  posi- 
tion had  deteriorated  and  that  Italy  was  laboring 
under  a  heavy  balance-of -payments  deficit.  The 
United  States  was  formulating  the  interim  aid 
program,  which'  immediately  preceded  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program,  under  which  substantial 
dollar  grants  for  the  purchase  of  essential  im- 
ports were  provided  for  Italy.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  policy 
decided  that  it  was  in  its  national  interest  not  to 
take  advantage  of  certain  of  its  treaty  rights  in  the 
matter  of  claims,  in  order  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  of  Italy,  and  avoid  being  placed  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  taking  money  out  of  one 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  another.  It  was  also 
considered  that  by  waiving  substantial  treaty 
claims  the  United  States  would  by  example  indi- 
cate to  other  countries  interested  in  an  independ- 
ent and  sound  Italy,  that  such  a  course  was  de- 
sirable for  them  as  well.  It  can  be  said,  I  believe, 
in  retrospect,  that  our  expectations  in  this  regard 
were  not  ill-founded. 

In  the  Lombardo  agreement  the  United  States 
waived  financial  claims  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  totaling  approximately  one  billion 
dollars.  This  amount  included  the  value  of  all 
civilian  supplies  furnished  under  the  military  re- 
lief program  prior  to  the  agreement,  of  all  supplies 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  transferred  to 
Italy  through  the  agency  of  the  War  Department, 
of  all  claims  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  with  respect  to  advances  made  toward  the 
financing  of  Italian  partisans,  of  all  claims  with 
respect  to  payments  of  salary  to  Italian  officer 
prisoners  of  war,  and  several  other  classes  of 

claims. 

The  Government  of  Italy  made  several  com- 
mitments in  the  Lombardo  agreement  respecting 
property  of  nationals  of  the  United  States.  In 
article  3  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  two  governments  regarding  settle- 
ment of  certain  wartime  claims  and  related  mat- 
ters, the  Italian  Government  agreed  that  with 
respect  to  paragraph  4  (a)  and  (d)  of  article  78 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  requirement    for  the 
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restoration  to  complete  good  order"  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  cases  where  there  had  been  (1)  de- 
terioration of  the  physical  property  while  under 
Italian  control,  and  (2)  where  the  physical  prop- 
erty had  suffered  nonsubstantial  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  acts  of  war ;  in  all  other  cases  the  require- 
ment to  compensate  in  lire  to  the  extent  of  "two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  necessary"  would  apply,  except 
that  the  Government  of  Italy  might  with  respect 
to  any  case,  apply  the  requirement  "for  the  restora- 
tion to  complete  good  order."  With  respect  to 
the  property  of  United  States  nationals  which 
were  not  covered  by  these  provisions,  the  Italian 
Government  stated  that  it  would  provide  identical 
treatment  as  described  above.  The  Government 
of  Italy  in  article  IV  of  the  same  memorandum  of 
understanding  recognized  the  existence  of  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
of  United  States  nationals  against  the  Italian 
Government  or  Italian  nationals  arising  out  of 
contracts  or  other  obligations  incurred  prior  to 
December  8,  1941,  and  agreed  that  it  would  make 
every  effort  to  settle  such  obligations  and  to  facili- 
tate to  the  extent  possible  the  payment  of  such 
debts  or  other  claims.  There  are  several  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Lombardo  agreement  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  United  States  nationals  who  held  dollar 
bonds  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  number  of 
these  obligations  was  advanced  by  the  Italian 
Government  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  entered 
into,  and  has  since  been  accepted  by  a  substantial 
number  of  American  bondholders. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that 
the  Italian  Government,  pursuant  to  article  II 
of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  regarding 
Italian  assets  in  the  United  States  and  certain 
claims  of  United  States  nationals,  agreed  to  pay 
and  deposit  with  the  United  States  Government 
5  million  dollars  in  United  States  currency,  to 
be  utilized  in  such  manner  as  the  United  States 
Government  deemed  appropriate,  in  application  to 
the  claims  of  United  States  nationals  arising  out 
of  the  war  with  Italy  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  This  sum  has  been  paid,  and  it  is  now  being 
held  awaiting  distribution  to  such  persons  in  such 
manner  as  the  Congress  may  provide.  Approxi- 
mately 60  million  dollars  of  Italian  property  in 
the  United  States,  the  majority  of  it  blocked  prop- 
erty and  the  remainder  vested  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  was  and  is  being  returned  to  Italy 
and  Italian  nationals. 

While  provisions  substantially  similar  to  those 
in  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  which  have  been 
thus  far  discussed  with  respect  to  United  Nations 
property  in  Italy,  are  also  contained  in  the  peace 
treaties  with  Finland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  the  last  two  treaties  contain  additional 
provisions  concerning  the  property  in  those  coun- 
tries of  persons  who  were  subjected  to  persecution 
after  September  1, 1939.    For  example,  paragraph 


1  of  article  25  of  the  treaty  with  Rumania  provides 
as  follows : 

1.  Roumania  undertakes  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
property,  legal  rights  or  interests  in  Roumania  of  persona 
under  Roumanian  jurisdiction  have,  since  September  1, 
1939,  been  the  subject  of  measures  of  sequestration,  con- 
fiscation or  control  on  account  of  the  racial  origin  oi 
religion  of  such  persons,  the  said  property,  legal  rights 
and  interests  shall  be  restored  together  with  their  acces- 
sories or,  if  restoration  is  impossible,  that  fair  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  therefor. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  same  article,  dealing  with  so- 
called  "heirless  or  unclaimed"  property  of  perse- 
cutees,  provides  in  part  as  follows : 

2.  All  property,  rights  and  interests  in  Roumania  of 
persons,  organisations  or  communities  which,  individually 
or  as  members  of  groups,  were  the  object  of  racial,  rell-l 
gious  or  other  Fascist  measures  of  persecution,  and  r&i 
maining  heirless  or  unclaimed  for  six  months  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Roumanian  Government  to  organisations  ii^ 
Roumania  representative  of  such  persons,  organisations 
or  communities.  The  property  transferred  shall  be  used 
by  such  organisations  for  purposes  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  surviving  members  of  such  groups,  organisations 
and  communities  in  Roumania.  .  .  . 

All  the  peace  treaties  contain  provisions  similar 
to  article  83  of  the  treaty  with  Italy  concerning  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  under  article  78 
relating  to  United  Nations  property.  Article  83 
provides  that  such  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  a 
so-called  Conciliation  Commission  composed  of  a 
representative  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Nation  concerned  and  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy.  It  also  provides  that  if  the  two 
representatives  are  unable  to  agree  with  respect  to 
a  dispute  either  government  may  request  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  member  selected  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  two  governments  from  nationals  of  a 
third  country.  If  the  two  governments  are  unabli 
to  agree  upon  a  selection,  the  article  provides  foj 
other  methods  for  his  designation,  including  the 
possibility  of  his  appointment  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  The  article  also 
provides  for  decisions  by  majority  vote  and  that 
the  decisions  shall  be  accepted  by  the  parties  as 
definitive  and  binding. 

Special  reference  may  be  made  to  provisions  of 
the  peace  treaty  with  Finland,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party  since  it  was  not  at  war  with 
that  country.  Article  29  contains  provisions  in 
relation  to  the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  Finnish 
Government  and  Finnish  nationals  similar  to) 
those  contained  in  the  treaty  with  Italy  which 
have  been  discussed.  By  paragraph  3  of  the  article 
the  benefits  of  the  waiver  are  extended  to  United 
Nations  which  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Finland  during  the  war,  which  the  United  States 
had  done  on  June  30,  1944.  In  paragraph  4 
specific  reference  is  made  to  the  waiver  of  claims 
arising  out  of  actions  taken  during  the  war  with 
respect  to  Finnish  ships.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve in  that  respect  that  certain  Finnish  ships 
were  taken  by  the  United  States  during  the  war 
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ursuant  to  a  statute  which  requires  that  the 
svners  of  requisitioned  ships  be  paid  just  compen- 
ition,  and  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  that 
urpose.  The  interesting  question  arises  as  to 
hether  the  claims  of  the  Finnish  owners  for  com- 
ensation  under  United  States  law  have  been 
gaily  "extinguished"  by  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party.  If  so,  the  apparent 
ssult  is  that  foreign  relations  between  the  United 
tates  and  Finland,  insofar  as  such  claims  are  in- 
Dlved,  is  determined  not  by  the  Government  of 
le  United  States  but  by  governments  of  other 
mntries  parties  to  the  peace  treaty,  including, 
iter  alia,  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Ihion,  Byelorussia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Czechoslo- 
akia. 

It  is  perhaps  foolhardy  for  a  lawyer  to  philoso- 
hize.  Speculation  upon  means  and  ends  of  claims 
sttlements  of  peace  treaties  is  perhaps  particu- 
irly  unprofitable,  I  take  it,  however,  that  I  may 
b  excused  for  saying  that  there  seems  to  be  an 


air  of  unreality  surrounding  traditional  financial 
settlements  between  victorious  and  defeated  na- 
tions after  wars.  The  victorious  nation  in  the 
modern  world,  entangled  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  its  economy  and  in  other  ways,  finds  that  it  is 
often  in  the  position  of  being  unwilling  and  in- 
deed unable  to  realize  the  "fruits"  of  its  victory. 
In  terms  of  its  own  national  interest  such  a  nation 
finds  it  advantageous  to  forego  what  would  appear 
to  be  "advantages"  to  a  private  person  in  a  less 
complex  setting.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  in  a  world  such  as  ours  the  idea  of 
reparations  makes  less  and  less  economic  sense. 
Our  Government  is  apparently  of  the  same 
opinion,  as  is  evident  from  the  enormous  amount 
of  claims  which  were  our  right  to  insist  upon 
under  the  treaties,  but  which  we  waived.  From 
all  this,  one  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  nation 
does  not  "win"  a  war.  However,  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  corollary— that  a  nation  does 
not  lose  a  war — is  likewise  true. 


testrictions  Between  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  Berlin  Lifted 


etter  From  French,  U.K.,  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tives to  U.N.  Secretary-General 

,N.  doc.  S/1316 
ated  May  5,  1949 

May  A,  1949 

IxCELLENCY : 

We,  the  Representatives  of  France,  the  United 
angdom  and  the  United  States  on  the  Security 
iouncil,  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  bring 
>  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Security 
!ouncil  the  fact  that  our  Governments  have  con- 
luded  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the 
Inion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  providing  for 
tie  lifting  of  the  restrictions  which  have  been  im- 
osed  on  communications,  transportation  and 
rade  with  Berlin.  A  copy  of  the  communique 
idicating  the  agreement  reached  between  us  is 
nclosed. 
Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
ur  highest  consideration. 

Jean  Chauvel 
Representative  of  France 
Alexander  Cadogan 
Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Warren  R.  Austin 
Representative  of  the  United  States 


Communique 

[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  have  reached  the  following 
agreement : 

1.  All  the  restrictions  imposed  since  March  1, 
1948,  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  communications,  transpor- 
tation, and  trade  between  Berlin  and  the  Western 
zones  of  Germany  and  between  the  Eastern  zone 
and  the  Western  zones  will  be  removed  on  May  12, 
1949. 

2.  All  the  restrictions  imposed  since  March  1, 
1948,  by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of 
them,  on  communications,  transportation,  and 
trade  between  Berlin  and  the  Eastern  zone  and 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  zones  of  Ger- 
many will  also  be  removed  on  May  12, 1949. 

3.  Eleven  days  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  referred  to  in  paragraphs  one  and 
two,  namely,  on  May  23,  1949,  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will  be  convened  in 
Paris  to  consider  questions  relating  to  Germany 
and  problems  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Ber- 
lin, including  also  the  question  of  currency  in 
Berlin. 


\Aay   15,   1949 
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General  Clay  Resigns  as  Military  Governor 
in  Germany 

Statement  by  President  Truman 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  3] 

Four  years  ago  on  March  29,  1945,  President 
Roosevelt  announced  the  selection  of  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  for  service  in  the  Military  Government  in 
Germany.  Historically  the  Army  has  had  a  great 
tradition  of  constructive  achievement  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  occupied  areas,  such  as  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  But  nothing  that 
Americans  had  hitherto  been  called  on  to  deal  with 
approached  the  grim  prospect  presented  by  the 
moral  and  physical  collapse  of  Germany  and  the 
resulting  unexample  chaos. 

General  Clay  was  selected  for  this  task  on  his 
record  of  tireless  effort,  his  firmness  and  his  fair- 
ness, his  quality  as  a  soldier,  and  finally  his  under- 
standing of  and  devotion  to  the  American  spirit 
of  freedom. 

On  May  15,  1949, 1  am  acceding  to  his  repeated 
request  to  be  released  from  his  task.  Several  times 
before  it  had  been  thought  that  his  request  could 
be  granted,  but  in  recurring  emergencies  I  felt 
that  his  character  and  abilities  were  essential  to  the 
task  in  Germany  to  which  we  were  committed.  He 
could  not  be  spared. 

The  work  of  moral  and  economic  reconstruction 
among  the  Germans  in  the  western  zone  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  they  are  about  to  obtain 
a  greatly  enlarged  measure  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic responsibility.  General  Clay  has  now 
completed  a  prodigious  task  of  administration. 

As  a  soldier  he  has  raised  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  troops  in  Germany  to  levels  in  which 
he  and  the  country  can  take  justifiable  pride. 

His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  one  of 
the  toughest  tasks  and  accomplishments  of  Ameri- 
can history.  He  deserves  and  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  American  people. 

General  Huebner  and  General  Hays,  General 
Clay's  military  and  military  government  deputies, 
will  carry  on  his  work  pending  the  appointment  of 
a  civilian  high  commissioner. 

Achievements  Toward  Economic  Recovery 
in  Trieste 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  May  4] 

I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
Major  General  Airey 1  the  situation  in  that  zone  of 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  which  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  United  States  under  his  command,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Italy  and  with  due  regard  for  the  re- 

1  Maj.  Gen.  Terence  Airey  of  the  British  Army  is  Com- 
mander of  the  Anglo-American  zone. 


sponsibilities  assumed  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  this  respect.  I  am  gratified 
to  learn  of  the  stability  which  has  been  achieved  as 
a  result  of  this  administration,  which  I  feel  is  a 
splendid  example  of  Anglo-American  cooperation. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  learn  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  are  being  made,  within  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  to  bring  about  more  normal 
economic  conditions  in  the  Anglo-American  zone 
and  to  overcome  the  economic  difficulties  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  Free  Territory  from  Italy. 

The  United  States,  together  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
posed on  March  20, 1948,  the  revision  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy  so  as  to  return  to  Italy  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste.  I  hope  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  proposal,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  contribute  to  international  stability 
and  to  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  will  not  be 
long  delayed. 

Deadline  for  Filing  Property-Restitution 
Applications  in  Czechoslovakia 

[Released  to  the  press  May  5] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Praha  that  the  deadline 
for  filing  property-restitution  applications  under 
the  Czechoslovak  Law  of  May  16, 1946,  is  June  17, 
1949. 

The  law  declared  as  null  and  void  any  property 
transfers  and  any  legal  transactions  involving 
property  insofar  as  they  were  undertaken  after 
September  29, 1939,  under  duress  caused  by  enemy 
occupation  or  by  national,  social,  or  political  per- 
secution. Such  property,  as  a  rule,  was  seques- 
tered by  the  German  authorities  and  transferred 
into  ownership  of  the  German  Reich  or  German 
nationals,  and  after  Czechoslovakia's  liberation  it 
was  placed  by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  under 
national  administration  or  confiscated  as  enemy 
property. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  May 
16, 1946,  claims  for  restitution  of,  or  compensation 
for,  such  property  may  be  made  by  those  who  lost 
the  property  or  suffered  damages  due  to  invalid 
legal  transactions,  or  by  their  heirs.  If,  however, 
the  claimant  is  a  "nationally  unreliable  person," 
the  property  belongs  to  the  Czechoslovak  state  as 
confiscated  enemy  property.  Such  claims  are  to 
be  submitted  by  the  claimant  to  the  appropriate 
district  in  Czechoslovakia  which  decides  in  the 
matter  after  hearing  the  interested  parties  and 
examining  the  proofs  submitted  by  them. 

The  attention  of  American  claimants  is  directed 
to  the  possibility  that  they  may  be  deprived,  by 
default,  of  their  right  to  claim  property  seques- 
tered during  Czechoslovakia's  occupation,  if  their 
authorized  legal  representatives  in  Czechoslovakia 
do  not  file  their  claims  within  the  specified  time 
limit. 
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U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  PEURIFOY' 


The  constant  aim  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  is  to  secure  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions throughout  the  world  in  such  a  manner 
that  our  kind  of  life  can  best  thrive,  and  American 
interests  can  best  be  served.  In  making  foreign 
policy,  there  is  no  other  factor  which  comes  near 
this  objective  in  importance.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  must  have  a  real  peace  which  doesn't  threaten 
to  blow  up  in  our  faces  at  least  once  in  every  gen- 
eration. "We  are  taking  every  practical  and  con- 
structive step  that  will  make  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
cans— and  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere — 
to  build  a  real  peace. 

We  don't  have  to  look  very  far  in  the  world 
today  to  find  trouble.  If  anybody  still  believes  in 
polls,  a  recent  survey  shows  that  most  of  us  are 
"headline  readers".  Actually,  that  is  all  we  have 
to  be  to  realize  that  there  is  plenty  of  trouble  all 
around  us — China,  the  Balkans,  the  Middle  East, 
and  even  danger  inside  our  own  borders. 

But  what  is  often  not  apparent  is  the  progress 
being  made.  It  is  slow  progress,  but  it  exists 
nevertheless.  Through  great  efforts,  for  example, 
hostilities  between  Israel  and  neighboring  Arab 
states  have  been  brought  to  a  close. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  asked  that  often  used 
American  question :  "So  what?"  I  like  that  ques- 
tion because  there  aren't  any  other  two  words 
in  the  English  language  that  put  a  person  more  on 
the  spot.  He  either  has  to  give  a  good  answer  or 
keep  quiet.  With  my  eyes  open,  I  am  putting 
myself  on  the  spot  before  you  today  and  will  at- 
tempt a  good  answer. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  more  of 
value  to  protect  than  any  other  country  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  For  more  than  250  years,  we 
have  been  building  something  without  equal  or 
precedent.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  It  has 
been  done  at  the  cost  of  many  lives  and  endless 
toil,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  say  it  hasn't 
been  worth  while-  This  democracy — American 
style — is  something  we  want  to  keep  building  on. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  Department  of  State  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  world-wide  con- 
ditions such  that  we  can  continue  to  build  in 
America. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  spending  much 
of  my  time  recently  in  the  business  of  reorganizing 
the  Department  of  State.  When  the  job  is  finished, 
we  expect  to  have  an  even  more  effective  organiza- 
tion than  the  American  people  have  had  in  the 
past  to  conduct  our  business  with  other  nations 
and  peoples. 
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This  task  of  carrying  out  our  aims  abroad  has 
been  made  immeasurably  harder  by  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites,  you  and  I  as  individuals  would  be  worth 
little  beyond  what  we  could  produce  for  those 
states.  We  would  have  no  freedom  and  no  dignity 
as  human  beings.  Even  as  musicians,  artists,  or 
writers  we  would  be  able  to  use  our  talents  only 
as  the  Politburo  saw  fit.  We  would  be  cogs  in  a 
machine  which  to  date  has  produced  misery  for 
those  who  work  in  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  its  system 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Communists  are 
working  in  every  country  of  the  world  today.  The 
question  is  whether  we  should  bother  about  what 
is  happening  abroad  and  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lem in  our  own  nation  or  whether  we  should  also 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  course  of  freedom 
beyond  our  shores.  Events  of  the  past  few  years 
give  us  the  answer  which  is  the  reason  your  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  the  latter  road.  Develop- 
ments during  the  last  two  years,  in  my  opinion, 
have  fully  justified  that  policy. 

The  President  pointed  this  out  in  his  inaugural 
address  when  he  said : 

".  .  .  The  first  half  of  this  century  has  been  marked  by 
unprecedented  and  brutal  attacks  on  the  rights  of  man, 
and  by  the  two  most  frightful  wars  in  history.  The 
supreme  need  of  our  time  is  for  men  to  learn  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  face  the  future  with  grave 
uncertainty,  composed  almost  equally  of  great  hopes 
and  great  fears.  In  this  time  of  doubt,  they  look  to  the 
United  States  as  never  before  for  good  will,  strength,  and 
wise  leadership. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  overseas  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  as  its  preservation 
here  at  home.  Our  programs,  such  as  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  are  going  a  long  way  toward  this  end. 
Hungry  people,  without  the  hope  or  the  means 
to  build,  are  ripe  for  Communist  propaganda. 
Through  the  European  Kecovery  Program,  we 
have  brought  to  16  countries  of  Western  Europe 
both  hope  and  the  material  things  they  need  to 
build  for  the  future.  In  providing  this  aid,  we 
have  erected  for  ourselves  the  strongest  possible 
bulwark  against  totalitarianism — the  belief  in 
themselves  and  in  the  future  that  only  a  free 
people  can  have. 

United  States  assistance  has  materially  con- 

1  Address  made  at  the  DAR  Chapter  House  in  Farmville, 
N  C  on  Apr.  29,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  John  E.  Peurifoy  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration. 
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tributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  Greece.  It 
has  greatly  aided  Turkey  in  resisting  external 
pressure.  The  French  and  Italian  elections  of  1948 
proved  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries 
in  staying  within  the  non-Communist  world. 
Communist  victories  would  have  doomed  any  hope 
of  economic  recovery  for  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe. 

Our  stake  in  keeping  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
free  is  a  great  one.  If  they  are  lost  to  the  other 
side,  we  may  lose  any  chance  of  economic  coopera- 
tion with  them.  Our  foreign  markets  in  those 
countries  might  dry  up.  We  might  not  be  able 
to  get  from  them  the  things  we  need  to  keep  up 
our  standard  of  living  except  on  an  indefinite  and 
uncertain  basis.  Politically,  we  would  lose  valu- 
able allies,  people  who  stand  with  us  in  the  inter- 
national arena  against  Communism. 

In  facing  this  problem,  we  have  looked  at  it 
from  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  side. 
In  other  words,  our  policy  has  not  been  one  de- 
signed to  merely  hold  the  line  against  this  totali- 
tarian force.  It  has  rather  been  one  of  creating 
an  atmosphere  in  the  world  in  which  democracy 
can  thrive. 

Our  chief  weapon  in  this  struggle  has  been  the 
creation  of  confidence  in  other  nations.  A  free 
people  must  be  a  confident  people,  people  who  are 
not  afraid  to  look  at  the  future.  We  have  done 
this  through  our  aid  programs,  including  the 
Marshall  Plan;  through  adhering  strictly  in  the 
United  Nations  to  the  things  for  which  we  stand ; 
through  the  example  of  democracy  at  work  at 
home. 

The  gains  to  date  have  been  impressive.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  the  tide  has  been  slowly 
turning  toward  a  favorable  recognition  of  our  way 
of  life.  However,  there  is  not  yet  definite  proof 
that  the  Communists  are  giving  up.  At  this  time 
encouraging  developments  are  taking  place,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  The  Berlin  blockade  may  be 
lifted,  but  I  think  most  people  in  the  world  are 
going  to  approach  this  latest  effort  with  caution 
and  will  not  be  deceived  if  this  effort  is  not  a  real 
interest  in  furthering  world  peace. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  must  now  do 
all  we  can  to  protect  the  gains  already  made.  We 
can  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  insure  further 
progress  through  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and  the 
proposed  military  assistance  program. 

We  are  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community.  It  is  important  to  our  economy  and 
important  to  our  national  security.  We  should 
not  disassociate  ourselves  from  it.  It  is  entirely 
to  our  benefit  to  make  this  community  a  strong  one, 
economically,  politically,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  military  strength.  We  want  this  com- 
munity to  be  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  resist 
any  aggression  from  the  outside  and  even  to  dis- 
courage any  thought  of  aggression.  If  we  can 
do  this  through  the  pact  and  arms  assistance  we 
will  have  succeeded  in  moving  a  long  step  forward 
toward  world  peace. 
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The  12  democratic  nations  signing  the  pact  luw 
one  objective:  to  gain  the  security  needed  t 
strengthen  themselves,  politically  and  econom 
cally.  The  pact  is  purely  defensive.  It  is  not,  s 
the  Communists  charge,  a  weapon  of  aggressioi 
For  the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  in  it  the 
runs  contrary  to  our  established  laws.  The  Cor 
gress  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  the  sol 
power  to  declare  war  for  the  United  States.  An 
decision  made  under  the  pact  would  be  made  i 
strict  accordance  with  our  Constitution. 

Further,  the  pact  does  not  contravene  any  pai 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Actually 
it  is  designed  to  coordinate  the  right  of  sell 
defense  specifically  recognized  in  article  51  of  tr. 
Charter.  Article  51  states  that  the  member  go's 
ernments  of  the  United  Nations  have  "the  inherer 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  i 
an  armed  attack  occurs  against"  one  of  them. 

Exactly  what  commitments  do  the  Unite 
States  and  the  other  11  countries  make  under  th 
pact?  First,  they  agree  to  settle  their  dispute 
by  peaceful  means  and  to  refrain  from  the  threa 
or  use  of  force  in  their  international,  relations  i 
any  manner  not  consistent  with  the  purposes  c 
the  United  Nations.  Second,  they  will  strengthe 
their  free  institutions,  promote  conditions  c 
stability  and  well-being,  and  encourage  economi 
collaboration.  They  next  agree  to  maintain  an 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capacity  t 
resist  armed  attack.  Fourth,  they  will  consu 
with  each  other  if  the  territorial  integrity,  polit: 
cal  independence,  or  security  of  any  one  of  th 
parties  is  threatened.  Last,  they  will  consider  a 
armed  attack  on  any  one  of  the  parties  as  an  al 
tack  against  all  and,  consequently,  take  such  ii 
dividual  and  collective  action,  including  the  us 
of  armed  force,  as  each  member  of  the  pact  cor 
siders  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  th 
security  of  the  North  American  area. 

The  pact  has  many  positive  values.  What  th 
free  peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  more  tha: 
anything  else  is  fear — fear  that  results  from  th 
kind  of  economic  and  political  instability  en 
couraged  and  fostered  by  the  Communists  am 
from  totalitarian  threats  of  aggression.  Ther 
can  be  no  real  European  economic  recovery  unles 
the  people  of  Western  Europe  have  assurance  tha 
the  better  life  they  are  working  toward  will  no 
be  suddenly  snatched  from  them.  The  pact  wil 
provide  a  large  part  of  the  psychological  lift  the; 
need  to  guarantee  the  success  of  their  recover 
efforts. 

A  further  measure  under  consideration  is  th 
provision  of  military  advice  and  equipment  to  th 
free  nations  of  the  world  willing  to  cooperate  wit! 
us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  same  urgent  reasons  apply  to  military  as 
sistance  as  apply  to  the  pact.  The  supplying  o 
American  arms  and  advice  will  go  far  in  prevent 
ing  fear  and  uncertainty  in  which  so  many  peopl 
have  been  and  are  living.  The  Congress  will  b 
asked  to  consider  this  program  later  this  spring 
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I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  more  thing.  The 
Fnited  States  cannot  be  strong  politically,  eco- 
omically,  or  militarily  unless  the  free  peoples 
E  the  world  have  the  will  and  opportunity  to 
itain  their  freedom.  No  aid  that  we  give  under 
le  European  Recovery  Program,  the  military  as- 
stance  program  or  any  other  program  can  have 
ay  chance  of  achieving  its  aims  unless  the  peoples 
f  the  receiving  nations  are  determined  to  secure 
>r  themselves  the  kind  of  world  they  want  to 
ve  in.  We  know  now  that  these  people  whom  we 
re  helping  are  willing  to  work  and  are  working. 
he  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  proud  heri- 
iges,  such  as  we  have  a  proud  heritage.  The 
sspair  which  followed  the  end  of  the  war  is  gone, 
nd  they  are  piling  up  a  record  of  real  achieve- 
ment. There  should  be  no  cause  for  concern  on 
ow  well  they  are  using  what  we  have  already 
iven  or  on  how  well  they  will  use  what  we  may 
ive  in  the  future. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  the  progress  made, 
'or  we  can  no  longer  consider  ourselves  as  living 
a  an  island  safe  and  secure  in  the  middle  of 
•oubled  seas.  The  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
emonstrated  for  all  time  that  the  security  of 
le  United  States  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
icurity  of  Western  Europe.  The  common  inter- 
its  of  both  are  too  great  to  be  artificially  parted. 
7e  know  also  that  a  strong  America  by  itself 
ffers  no  guarantee  of  peace  and  security  abroad, 
iut  a  strong  America  working  with  other  strong 
emocratic  nations  offers  a  real  contribution  and 
Burance  to  world  peace  and  security. 

That  is  what  we  would  gain  through  the  North 
.tlantic  pact  and  the  military  assistance  program. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  you,  the 
imilies  you  represent,  I,  and  other  government 
(ficials,  to  pull  together  and  support  our  Presi- 
ent,  and  certainly  the  objectives  as  stated  in  his 
laugural  address  when  he  said : 

Events  have  brought  our  American  democracy  to  new 
ifluence  and  new  responsibilities.  They  will  test  our 
mrage,  our  devotion  to  duty,  and  our  concept  of  liberty. 
But  I  say  to  all  men,  what  we  have  achieved  in  liberty, 
e  will  surpass  in  greater  liberty. 

Steadfast  in  our  faith  in  the  Almighty,  we  will  ad- 
mce  toward  a  world  where  man's  freedom  is  secure. 
To  that  end  we  will  devote  our  strength,  our  resources, 
id  our  firmness  of  resolve.  With  God's  help,  the  future 
f  mankind  will  be  assured  in  a  world  of  justice,  har- 
ony,  and  peace. 

I  S.  Views  on  Japan's  Resumption  of 
nternational  Responsibilities 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

Because  of  remarks  appearing  in  the  press1 
[aiming  that  the  United  States  has  called  upon 
lie  other  Far  Eastern  Commission  countries  to 
elax  control  of  Japan's  foreign  and  trade  policies, 
ae  United  States  Government  feels  obliged  to 
lake  the  following  clarifying  statement : 

The  Department  of  State  has  recommended  to 
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the  Far  Eastern  Commission  countries  that,  under 
SCAP's  supervision,  Japan  be  permitted  to  attend 
international  meetings  and  conventions  and  to  ad- 
here to  and  participate  in  such  international  ar- 
rangements and  agreements  as  other  countries  may 
be  willing  to  conclude  with  Japan. 

It  is  now  over  three  and  a  half  years  since  Japan 
surrendered  and  the  Allied  Powers  began  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  conditions  in  Japan  which 
would  lead  finally  to  the  restoration  of  that 
country  to  a  normal  status  in  the  family  of 
nations.  This  is  the  pattern  envisaged  in  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration  and  the  basic  post-surrender 
policy  for  Japan,  which  was  approved  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  on  June  19, 1947.  The  latter 
document  states  in  part  that  one  of  the  objectives 
to  which  policies  for  the  post-surrender  period 
for  Japan  should  conform  is  "to  bring  about  the 
earliest  possible  establishment  of  a  democratic  and 
peaceful  government  which  will  carry  out  its  in- 
ternational responsibilities,  respect  the  rights  of 
other  states,  and  support  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations." 2 

It  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  de- 
veloping responsible  government  in  Japan  that  it 
should  be  given  increasing  direction  of  its  own 
affairs  in  the  international  field  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  field,  as  at  present.  That  this  process 
should  develop  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  oc- 
cupation has  obvious  advantages  in  developing  a 
healthy  international  outlook  among  the  Japanese 
and  in  averting  the  confusion  that  might  well 
arise  from  any  abrupt  removal  of  current  re- 
strictions after  a  peace  treaty.  The  immediate 
resumption  by  Japan  of  some  international  re- 
sponsibilities in  such  fields  as  trade  promotion, 
citizenship  and  property  problems,  cultural  rela- 
tions, technical  and  scientific  arrangements  and 
exchanges  would  provide  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  recovery  of  Japan. 

Request  to  U.S.S.R.  for  information  on 
Japanese  Prisoners  of  War 

[Released  to  the  press  April  25] 

W.  J.  Sebald,  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Section 
of  SCAP,  Tokyo,  on  April  25  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lt.  Gen.  K.  N.  Derevyanko,  Soviet 
member  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan. 

Dear  General  Derevyanko  : 

Eef  erence  is  made  to  the  discussion  on  the  prob- 
lem of  repatriation  at  the  forty-fourth  meeting  of 
the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  on  October  29,  1947. 
Specifically,  your  attention  is  invited  to  those  re- 

1  Editor's  Note:  May  5  AP  ticker  report  datelined 
London  states  that,  according  to  American  diplomats, 
United  States  has  called  upon  the  10  other  nations  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  to  relax  control  of  Japan  s 
foreign  and  trade  policies.  The  report  then  goes  on  to 
give  inaccurate  account  of  U.S.  proposal  and  of  opposition 
of  British  Commonwealth  countries. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3,  1947,  p.  216. 
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marks  pertaining  to  appropriate  information  con- 
cerning records  of  death,  disappearance,  or  serious 
illness  of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Supreme 
Commander  in  his  implementation  of  the  terms 
of  surrender  and,  by  reference,  of  the  Potsdam 
declaration,  that  the  Japanese  people  be  kept  in- 
formed concerning  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
them,  such  as  the  pertinent  data  mentioned  above. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  has  at  no  time 
been  any  report  whatsoever  from  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities concerning  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  territories  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  is  it  apparent 
from  information  available  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander that  any  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  so  to  apprise  the  Supreme  Commander 
as  the  sole  executive  authority  for  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Japan.  Such  information  would  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  Japanese  people  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  families  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, but,  it  is  believed,  also  the  member  nations 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  charged  with  the 
formulation  of  policy  pertaining  to  the  occupation 
of  Japan. 

It  is  therefore  requested,  in  conformity  with  the 
normal  dictates  of  international  law,  that  you  ap- 
proach your  Government  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
all  available  information  concerning  vital  statistics 
of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  names,  units  and/or  last  recorded  places  of 
domicile  or  residence,  nearest  relatives,  date  and 
place  of  decease  or  serious  illness,  and  such  other 
information  and  data  as  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
families  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Sebald 

Soviet  Representations  Concerning  Arrest 
of  Valentin  A.  Gubichev  Rejected 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

The  Department  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  rejected  the 
representations  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concerning 
the  arrest  of  Valentin  A.  Gubichev.  The  Soviet 
Government  had  claimed  that  Mr.  Gubichev  is 
a  diplomat  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  that 
therefore  his  arrest  was  unlawful  and  in  violation 
of  his  status  and  immunities. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
Soviet  Embassy  that  Mr.  Gubichev's  status  in  the 
United  States  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  and  as  such  he  had  no  im- 
munity to  arrest  and  prosecution  for  the  acts 
charged.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  had  not  claimed 
any  immunity  for  Mr.  Gubichev  and,  in  fact,  has 
suspended  him  pending  the  disposition  of  his  case. 

The  Department  of  State  has  rejected  the  claim 
that  Mr.  Gubichev  is  in  this  country  as  a  Soviet 


diplomat  and  entitled  to  diplomatic  immunitn 
Under  international  law  and  the  laws  of  the  Unitt 
States,  except  for  individuals  covered  by  secti( 
15  of  the  headquarters  agreement  between  tl 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  an  i 
dividual  is  not  entitled  to  claim  diplomatic  stat 
and  immunities  unless  he  is  a  foreign  official  a 
credited  to  the  Government  of  the  United  State 
notified  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  accept* 
by  the  Department  for  this  purpose,  or  is  a  memb 
of  the  family,  staff,  or  retinue  of  such  official.  Tl 
United  States  also,  in  appropriate  circumstance 
extends  diplomatic  privileges  to  foreign  officia 
who  are  accredited  as  diplomatic  officers  to  oth 
governments,  to  international  conferences,  or  wl 
are  on  other  diplomatic  missions.  Mr.  Gubichi 
has  never  been  accredited  to  the  United  Stat 
Government  or  accepted  by  it,  and  there  has  be< 
no  claim  that  Mr.  Gubichev  is  entitled  to  dipl 
matic  immunities  by  virtue  of  section  15  of  tl 
headquarters  agreement  between  the  United  Stat 
and  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  he  in  the  Unit< 
States  in  the  capacity  of  an  accredited  diplomat 
officer  on  any  diplomatic  mission  for  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  extend  diplomatic  prrv 
leges  to  Mr.  Gubichev  as  a  matter  of  courtesy- 

The  Department  of  State  has  further  informi 
the  Soviet  Government  that  in  view  of  Mr.  Gut 
chev's  status  as  an  official  of  the  United  Natior 
the  United  States  Government  cannot  recogni 
that  he  has  continued  to  serve  at  the  same  tin 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Soviet  diplomatic  office 
Such  a  dual  status  would  be  a  violation  of  tl 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Unit< 
States  Government  cannot,  consistent  with  its  o 
ligations  under  the  Charter,  give  effect  to  su< 
a  dual  status.  Article  100  of  the  Charter,  ai 
the  oath  taken  by  Mr.  Gubichev  pursuant  to  : 
forbids  members  of  the  Secretariat  to  receive  i: 
structions  from  any  government  or  any  authori 
external  to  the  United  Nations,  and  requires  the 
to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  reflect  < 
their  position  as  international  officials  responsib 
only  to  the  organization.  Members  of  the  Unit* 
Nations  undertake  to  respect  the  exclusively  inte 
national  character  of  the  Secretariat  and  not 
seek  to  influence  the  Secretary-General  and  h 
staff  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities.  M 
Gubichev  cannot,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  th 
he  is  an  official  of  the  United  Nations  Secretari: 
enjoy  diplomatic  status  and  immunity  derivir 
from  official  connection  with  the  Soviet  Goveri 
ment. 

The  Department  has  assured  the  Soviet  Go 
ernment  that  Mr.  Gubichev  will  be  brought  to  tri 
without  undue  delay,  will  be  accorded  a  fair  an 
honest  trial,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  tl 
safeguards  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  < 
the  United  States  guarantee  to  persons  charge 
with  crime  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  acts  charged  to  Mr.  Gubichev  would  coi 
stitute  not  only  a  serious  abuse  of  his  privileges  < 
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sidence  in  the  United  States  as  an  international 
ficial  but  also  a  flagrant  violation  of  his  oath  and 
ities  to  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
spended  Mr.  Gubichev  immediately  after  learn- 
g  of  the  charges  against  him  and  has  been  giving 
e  United  States  Government  the  fullest  coopera- 
mi  in  the  case.  The  United  States  Government  is 
nfident  that  the  member  governments  of  the 
nited  Nations  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General 
e  concerned  to  assure  that  any  such  activities  by 
1  isolated  individual  are  prevented  or  terminated 
id  that  they  do  not  reflect  on  the  United  Nations 
self  and  on  the  more  than  3,000  loyal  employees 
'  the  organization. 


ritish  Commission  Study  of  American 
ntitrust  Laws 

[Released  to  the  press  April  18] 

The  Department  of  State  on  April  18  announced 
Le  arrival  of  Sir  Archibald  Carter,  K.C.B., 
.CLE.,  Chairman  of  the  British  Commission  for 
ie  investigation  of  monopolies  and  restrictive 
isiness  practices.  Sir  Archibald  is  being  accom- 
inied  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  R.  C.  Yeabsley, 
,B.E.,  Commission  members,  and  M.  S.  Morris, 
ho  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Commission.  They  plan 
spend  about  a  week  in  the  United  States. 
The  visit  stems  from  the  passage  last  summer 
I  the  British  Parliament  of  the  Monopoly  (In- 
liry  and  Control)  Act.  Apart  from  regulation 
:  public  utilities,  this  is  the  first  British  law  re- 
ting  to  control  over  monopolies  since  the  Statute 
:  Monopolies,  passed  in  1624.  Under  the  new 
w  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  make  investi- 
itions  into  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  Board  of 
rade.  The  Commission  may  in  certain  instances 
icommend  remedial  measures  which,  if  approved 
j  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  be  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ent. 

The  Commission  has  only  recently  been  set  up. 
ir  Archibald  Carter  and  his  colleagues  have  come 
>  this  country  at  the  outset  of  their  work  prin- 
pally  to  learn  at  first  hand  from  United  States 
overnment  authorities  methods  and  procedures 
fllowed  in  inquiries  and  investigations  carried 
i  under  American  antitrust  laws. 


LS.  Recognition  of  the  New  Syrian 
iovernment 

[Released  to  the  press  April  27] 

The  American  Legation  in  Damascus  on  April 
7  sent  a  note  to  the  Syrian  Ministry  for  Foreign 
affairs  signifying  recognition  of  the  United  States 
f  the  new  Syrian  Government  established  on 
larch  30, 1949,  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Husni 
aim,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Syrian  Army.  The 
jxt  of  the  Legation's  note  follows : 

The  American  Legation  presents  its  compli- 
lents  to  the  Syrian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Aay  15,  1949 


and,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  United 
States  Government,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  Ministry's  note  no.  S-4  dated 
April  7, 1949,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  communi- 
que issued  by  the  General  Command  of  the  Army 
and  Armed  Forces  in  regard  to  the  factors  that  led 
to  the  recent  coup  d'etat  in  Syria,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ministry's  note  no.  M-6  dated  April  18,  1949,  in- 
forming the  Legation  that  a  new  Cabinet  had  been 
formed  and  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet. 

The  Legation  has  been  instructed  to  inform  the 
Ministry  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  public  assurances  which 
His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister,  Colonel  Husni 
Zaim,  has  made  affirming  the  intention  of  the  new 
Syrian  Government  to  discharge  Syria's  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  all  treaties  and  international 
agreements  entered  into  by  previous  Syrian  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  its  attachment  to  democratic 
principles  and  its  intention  to  hold  new  elections 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Legation  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to 
renew  to  the  Ministry  the  assurances  of  its  highest 
consideration. 


Naval  Mission  Agreement  With  Haiti 

[Released  to  the  press  April  14] 

There  was  signed  on  April  14,  1949,  by 
Secretary  Acheson  and  Joseph  D.  Charles,  Am- 
bassador of  Haiti  to  the  United  States,  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  detail  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  as  an  advis- 
ory mission  to  serve  in  Haiti.  The  agreement  is 
to  continue  in  force  for  four  years  from  the  date 
of  signature,  and  may  be  extended  beyond  that 
period  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Haiti. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  to  advise  the  armed  forces  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  provisions  of  the  agreement  pertain 
to  the  duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to 
be  provided  for  the  members  of  the  mission  and 
their  families,  and  other  related  matters. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Cuba 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Cuba, 
Sehor  Dr.  Oscar  Cans,  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  President  on  April  20.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  269  of  April 
20, 1949. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  Notified 

[Released  to  the  press  May  2] 

Russian  jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America  has 
been  protested  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union,  of  which 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  member,  as  a  complete  violation 
of  the  Madrid,  and  Atlantic  City  telecommunica- 
tion conventions  and  the  Cairo  and  Atlantic  City 
Radio  Regulations,  it  was  announced  on  May  2  by 
George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs. 

In  announcing  the  protest,  which  was  sent  on 
April  30  to  the  Union's  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Mr.  Allen  said  the  Department  has  asked  the 
Union  to  request  the  Soviet  Union  to  immediately 
take  necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  jamming 
operations. 

The  telegram  of  protest  addressed  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  follows : 

For  more  than  a  year,  radio  jammers  which  have  been 
located  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  U.S'.  radio  direction  finders 
have  been  interfering  with  transmissions  of  Voice  of 
America.  Protests  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government  proved  of  no  avail. 

On  April  25,  1949,  a  new  wholesale  and  particularly 
intensive  jamming  campaign  was  undertaken  again  from 
the  Soviet  Union  which  interferes  not  only  with  U.S.  relay 
transmitters  in  Europe,  but  also  with  originating  trans- 
mitters operating  within  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  United  States  Government  is  being  forced  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect  its  broadcasting 
transmissions.  In  taking  such  steps  the  United  States 
Government  will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  inconvenience 
to  other  members  of  the  Union  which  adhere  to  their 
international  commitments  in  the  field  of  international 
broadcasting. 

Request  that  the  foregoing  immediately  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Soviet  authorities  with  request  that 
they  immediately  take  necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to 
the  jamming  operations  which  constitute  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  Madrid  and  Atlantic  City  telecommunication 
conventions  and  the  Cairo  and  Atlantic  City  radio 
regulations. 

It  is  also  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  message  be 
circulated  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  Union  for  their 
information. 

Action  Taken  by  Voice  of  America  and  BBC 

[Released  to  the  press  May  6] 

The  Voice  of  America  and  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  began  on  May  7  a  joint  and 
concerted  effort  to  break  through  the  Soviet 
jamming  blockade  which  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  Russian  language  broadcasts  of  both  the 
Voice  and  BBC  since  April  24. 

George  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs,  announced  that  the  Voice  and  BBC  will 
each  broadcast  two  new  Russian-language  pro- 


grams daily  starting  at  10  :  15  a.  m.,  e.d.t.,  on  Mt 
7.  The  additional  programs  will  be  beamed  to  tl 
Soviet  Union  simultaneously  by  the  Voice  ar 
BBC.  The  Voice  will  use  35  short-wave  and 
medium-wave  transmitters  for  one  of  the  ne 
broadcasts  and  23  short-wave  transmitters  for  tl 
other.  The  BBC  will  transmit  its  programs  c 
25  transmitters. 

The  Russian  language  services  of  the  two  com 
tries  will  thus  be  made  available  to  Russian  listei 
ers  on  a  total  of  61  and  48  frequencies,  respective! 
The  joint  plan  was  decided  upon  after  an  est 
mated  60  jamming  transmitters,  located  in  tl 
Soviet  Union,  were  concentrated  in  an  intensb 
effort  to  blank  out  American  and  British  progran 
beamed  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  jamming  succeeded  in  obliterating  tl 
broadcasts  for  the  first  week  after  April  24,  but  f < 
the  last  several  days  Voice  of  America  enginee 
have  succeeded  partially  in  breaking  through  tl 
jamming  curtain. 

The  Voice  will  continue  until  further  notice  i 
24-hour,  around-the-clock,  broadcasts  in  Russia: 
The  two  new  programs,  starting  at  10 :  15  a.  r 
and  11 :  15  p.  m.,  e.d.t.,  will  be  repeated  by  trai 
scription  until  the  regularly  scheduled  progran 
starting  at  2 :  00  p.  m.  and  5  :  00  p.  m.,  e.d.t.  Tl 
regular  programs  will  then  be  repeated  by  trai 
scription  until  the  special  broadcasts  begin. 

All  of  the  Voice  programs  will  carry  the  follow 
ing  announcement : 

Voice  of  America  transmissions  in  the  Russian  languai 
have  been  interfered  with  wilfully  since  early  1948  1 
jammers  located  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  more  r 
cent  months,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  this  delibera 
interference. 

Since  April  24  systematic,  severe,  and  wholesale  int€ 
ference  has  been  imposed  by  additional  Soviet  jammers- 
not  only  on  Voice  of  America  Russian-language  transmi 
sions,  but  on  BBC  Russian-language  transmissions  i 
tended  for  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well. 

The  nature  of  this  deliberate  interference  follows 
pattern  similar  to  the  systematic  jamming  of  short-wa' 
broadcasts  conducted  by  the  Nazis  during  the  wa 
Obviously  somebody  considers  it  dangerous  to  perm 
the  Soviet  people  to  listen  to  truthful  information  fro 
a  free  radio.  The  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America  have  i 
intention  of  stopping  their  broadcasts  in  the  Russis 
language,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  provide  the  Soviet  peop 
with  truthful  information. 

Consequently,  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America  a 
acting  jointly  to  reach  their  Russian-language  listene 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will  present  two  separa 
special  programs  daily,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
scheduled  Russian-language  programs.  Therefore  the 
will  be  two  new  special  programs  daily,  direct  from  Ne 
York,  over  facilities  of  the  Voice  of  America ;  and  tv 
new  special  programs  from  London  over  the  BBC.  The 
programs  will  be  repeated  every  hour,  without  inte 
ruption,  around  the  clock,   and  will  be  presented  coi 
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encing  May  7,  Saturday,  at  J415  G.  m.  t.  (1715  Moscow 
ne)  on  many  short-wave  frequencies. 
Listen  for  these  programs,  tmd  look  for  the  frequency 
tiich  serves  you  best. 

These  new  special  programs  will  be  part  of  the  Russian- 
nguage  programs  on  the  air  continuously,  24  hours  a  day, 
id  will  continue  to  be  broadcast  until  further  notice,  or 
itil  the  wilful  interference  of  the  regular  transmissions 
stopped. 

The  BBC  Russian-language  broadcasts  will 
trry  a  similar  announcement.    It  will  say  in  part : 

A  great  number  of  powerful  jammers  have  been  ob- 
rved,  employing  the  technique  developed  by  the  Nazis  for 
ling  Morse  indicators  to  control  the  operation.  The 
feet  has  been  to  obliterate  the  scheduled  programs  in 
assian  from  London  and  New  York.  It  has  been  noticed, 
the  same  time,  a  number  of  short-wave  transmitters 
the  Soviet  domestic  service  have  not  recently  been  in 
leration. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  principle  of  freedom  of  in- 
rmation,  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America  are  jointly 
nsidering  what  can  be  done  to  circumvent  this  inten- 
jnal  interference.  As  a  start,  additional  transmissions 
'  30-minute  duration  will  be  introduced  and  will  con- 
iue  until  further  notice.  .  .  . 

It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  joint  effort  will  be 
make  both  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America  Russian 
rvices  available  to  listeners  on,  at  all  events,  some  of 
e  large  number  of  wave  lengths  which  will  be  in  use. 


HE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

informations 

On  April  20,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  to  be  American  Ambassador 
straordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Afghanistan. 
On  March  17, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
*  Edward  R.  Dudley  to  be  American  Ambassador  to 
iberia. 

.£.  and  Ethiopia  To  Raise  Legations 
>  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  April  28] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Ithiopia  have  agreed  to  raise  their  Legations  in 
jidis  Ababa  and  Washington  to  the  status  of 
Imbassies.  This  change  in  the  status  of  the  two 
lissions  will  become  effective  at  the  time  the  Am- 
assadors-designate  of  the  two  countries  present 
leir  credentials. 


UBLICATIONS 

evisicrts  and  Additions  in  Treaty 
nformation  Service 

[Released  to  the  press  April  19] 

In  releasing  on  April  19  the  second  group  of 
heets  in  its  loose-leaf  service  entitled  United 
Itates  Treaty  Developments,  the  Department  of 
itate  is  making  available  up-to-date  information 
n  approximately  150  international  agreements 
iot  previously  included  in  the  service,  revisions 
nd  additions  on  over  150  to  400  agreements  cov- 


ered in  the  first 
appendix  conta 
subjects. 

With  respect 
viously  include* 
given :  date  anc 
duration,   ratil 
amendments,  e 
menting  legislate 
tive  and  diplomatic  il« 
cisions.     The  subject  matter  01 
indicated,  with  citations  to  the  U 
of  agreements  includes,  in  additr 
cently  concluded  (for  example,  th' 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  signt-d  n, . 
tober  30, 1947) ,  a  number  of  important^ 
ties  concerning  which  there  have  been  curie ... 
velopments,  such  as  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  w 
Great  Britain,  the  narcotic  drugs  conventions 
1912  and  1931,  the  telecommunications  convention 
and  radio  regulations  of  1932  and  1938,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  second  group  of  sheets  in  the  current  re- 
lease contains  revised  pages  to  be  substituted  for 
pages  released  in  July  1948  in  order  to  bring  them 
up-to-date.  The  revisions  affect  over  150  agree- 
ments already  treated  in  the  loose-leaf  service. 

The  third  group,  Appendix  III,  contains  lists 
of  prewar  agreements  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Rumania  kept  in  force  or  revived  under 
the  respective  treaties  of  peace  following  World 
War  II ;  a  list  of  agreements  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics ;  and 
a  survey  of  treaty  provisions  relating  to  the  rights 
of  inheritance,  acquisition,  and  ownership  of 
property.  Other  surveys  will  be  added  in  sub- 
sequent releases.  Previous  appendices  contain 
information  regarding  treaties  submitted  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  not  yet  in  force 
(Appendix  I)  and  a  numerical  list  of  the  Treaty 
Series,  Executive  Agreement  Series,  and  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (Appendix 
II).  These  lists  are  brought  up-to-date  in  the 
current  release. 

A  cumulative  161-page  index  by  countries  and 
subjects  replaces  the  previous  index. 

The  demand  for  United  States  Treaty  Develop- 
ments, compiled  by  TA  in  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser,  has  been  so  great  that  consideration  is 
being  given  to  reprinting.  The  second  release  may 
be  purchased  for  $3.25  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

A  third  release  of  loose-leaf  sheets,  containing 
data  on  over  150  further  agreements  and  revisions 
on  over  125  agreements  previously  included  in  the 
service,  is  being  printed  and  will  be  released  in 
the  near  future.  A  fourth  set  of  loose-leaf  sheets 
is  in  preparation. 


1  Butxp:tin  of  Aug.  1,  1948,  p.  155. 
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The  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program1 


In  the  compact  world  of  today,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  boundaries  and 
frontiers.  A  serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  anywhere  in  the  world  is  of  direct  concern  to  this 
country.  Therefore  it  is  our  policy  to  help  free  peoples 
to  maintain  their  integrity  and  independence,  not  only  in 
Western  Europe  or  in  the  Americas,  but  wherever  the  aid 
we  are  able  to  provide  can  be  effective. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  March  18,  1949 

The  military  assistance  program  to  be  presented 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  outlines  one  of 
the  most  effective  steps  the  United  States  can  take 
it  this  time  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
maintain  its  own  security.  It  is  a  step  in  keeping 
with  the  sharpest  lesson  of  the  twentieth  century — 
that  the  American  people  and  other  democratic 
peoples  must  now  find  their  security  in  the  broader 
security  of  a  free  and  stable  world.  To  keep  our 
freedoms  we  must  share  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting them.  Security  today  means  stopping  war 
before  it  can  start.  It  means  halting  the  piecemeal 
aggressions  which  lead  to  war  by  making  crystal 
jlear  to  any  would-be  aggressor  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  his  attack. 

Military  assistance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
countries  and  to  other  free  nations  will  further 
the  basic  aims  of  general  security  in  a  manner 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  be- 
lieves will  prove  to  be  timely,  effective,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  economical.  Coupled  with  our  mem- 
bership in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  it  will  give 
iirect  assurance  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
continue  the  leadership  which  has  brought  confi- 
dence and  new  hope  to  democratic  nations. 

In  brief,  these  things  will  be  recommended  in 
the  military  assistance  program : 

that  all  projects  of  United  States  military  aid  be 
brought  together  in  one  program ; 

that  a  single  appropriation  be  made  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  entire  military  aid  program  (for  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  these  amounts  would  be  about 
$1,130,000,000  for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  coun- 
tries and  about  $320,000,000  for  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  certain  other  nations  whose  security  is 
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important  to  the  United  States,  making  a  total 
of  about  $1,450,000,000) ; 

that  the  Chief  Executive  be  given  the  authority  to 
make  flexible  use  of  these  funds  and  to  meet 
emergencies  as  they  arise ; 

that  most  of  our  aid  at  this  time  go  to  "Western 
Europe,  an  area  whose  importance  to  our  secur- 
ity has  been  demonstrated  in  two  world  wars ; 

that  the  military  aid  program  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  but  that 
it  complement  that  Treaty  through  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid ;  and 

that  our  military  aid  to  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  1950  take  three  forms:  a  relatively 
small  but  very  important  amount  of  dollar  aid 
to  increase  military  production  programs  of  the 
Western  European  nations  and  thus  speed  termi- 
nation of  their  present  heavy  dependence  on  the 
United  States,  a  direct  supply  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  help  accelerate  the  strengthening 
of  the  defensive  capabilities  of  their  military 
forces,  and  the  provision  of  U.  S.  technical  and 
training  assistance. 

These  proposals  add  up  to  immediate  support 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  who  have  re- 
quested our  military  aid.  The  program  propos- 
ing that  action  is  an  adjustment  to  the  realities  of 
our  day  and  will  serve  to  bulwark  the  major  course 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  preserve 
peace  and  maintain  its  own  security. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

The  Need  for  the  Program 

The  proposal  that  we  furnish  military  aid  now 
to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  derives  from  the 
United  States  policy  of  responsible  leadership 
among  free  nations.  It  has  given  rise  in  the  past 
to  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  our  share  in  the 
great  European  recovery  effort,  our  support  of 
regional  and  collective  self-defense  agreements  in 
Senate  Eesolution  239,  and  the  North  Atlantic 


1  Also  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  3507. 
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Pact.  As  early  as  March  17, 1948,  President  Tru- 
man said  in  a  message  to  Congress:  "I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States  will,  by  appropriate 
means,  extend  to  the  free  nations  the  support 
which  the  situation  requires.  I  am  sure  that  the 
determination  of  the  free  countries  of  Europe  to 
protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an  equal 
determination  on  our  part  to  help  them  to  do  so." 
The  need  to  act  now  arises  out  of  the  insecurity 
and  fears  of  Western  Europe  and  of  other 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

Free  Europeans  believe  there  is  serious  danger 
that  the  progress  they  have  made  toward  recovery 
may  be  wiped  out ;  under  these  circumstances  they 
find  it  difficult  to  exercise  to  the  full  the  drive 
and  imagination  that  can  take  them  to  higher 
levels  of  recovery. 

The  reality  of  the  fears  in  Europe  and  their 
causes  were  summarized  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  in  these  words : 

"If  I  may  use  an  understatement,  the  sense  of 
insecurity  prevalent  in  "Western  Europe  is  not  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  has  come  about 
through  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Western 
European  countries  have  seen  the  basic  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  [United  Nations]  Charter 
cynically  violated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Their  right  to  self-determination  has  been  extin- 
guished by  force  or  threats  of  force.  The  human 
freedoms  as  the  rest  of  the  world  understands  them 
have  been  extinguished  throughout  that  whole 
area.  Economic  problems  have  not  been  solved  by 
international  cooperation  but  dealt  with  by  dicta- 
tion. These  same  methods  have  been  attempted 
in  other  areas — penetration  by  propaganda  and 
the  Communist  Party,  attempts  to  block  coopera- 
tive international  efforts  in  the  economic  field,  wars 
of  nerves,  and  in  some  cases  thinly  veiled  use  of 
force  itself. 

"By  the  end  of  1947  it  had  become  abundantly 
clear  that  this  Soviet  pressure  and  penetration  was 
being  exerted  progressively  further  to  the  West." 

The  joint  effort  in  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram has  reached  the  stage  where  self-confidence 
is  vitally  important  in  bringing  out  new  invest- 
ments and  new  industries.  There  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  progress  toward  recovery  and 
progress  toward  an  effective  defense.  Not  only  is 
recovery  the  foundation  on  which  the  security  of 


a  free  and  healthy  people  depends,  but  economi 
recovery,  as  it  is  realized,  makes  available  mor 
and  more  of  the  means  whereby  a  defensiv 
strength  can  be  established  and  maintainei 
through  a  nation's  own  efforts.  Confidence  tha 
the  United  States  is  definitely,  clearly  interestei 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe  and  confidenc 
among  free  Europeans  that  they  themselves  cai 
contribute  to  Europe's  peace  and  security  are  bot! 
needed  for  full  recovery  and  eventual  independ 
ence  from  United  States  aid. 

The  military  aid  proposed  for  Western  Europ 
starts  with  the  size  and  composition  of  the  militar; 
forces  planned  for  in  the  1950  budgets  of  thes 
countries.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  modernize  am 
balance  the  equipment  of  these  small  forces.  Ex 
perience  has  shown  that  small  military  establish 
ments,  well  equipped  and  backed  by  a  determinei 
people,  can  be  effective  in  maintaining  peace 
Their  presence  in  areas  of  insecurity  would  dis 
abuse  any  would-be  aggressor  of  his  visions  of  eas; 
conquest.  The  establishment  of  such  forces  can 
not  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression.  Defensiv 
strength  in  the  hands  of  nations  of  peaceful  inten 
does  not  lead  to  war.  The  danger  of  war  arise 
from  the  huge  military  establishments  which  die 
tators  maintain  and  are  constantly  tempted  to  us< 

The  free  countries  of  Western  Europe  must  b 
encouraged  by  our  actions  to  continue  their  effort 
toward  recovery.  They  do  not  have  the  resource 
to  develop  adequate  defense  forces  by  their  owi 
efforts  within  a  reasonable  time.  Their  will  t< 
resist  and  their  ability  mutually  to  defend  them 
selves  must  be  strengthened.  They  must  be  en 
couraged  and  assisted  to  build  up  their  defens 
forces,  through  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  to  : 
point  where  aggression  cannot  take  place,  eithe 
through  internal  disorders  inspired  from  outsid 
sources  or  under  the  guise  of  border  incidents.  Ii 
short,  we  must  assist  the  free  nations  of  Wester] 
Europe  to  achieve  the  ability  to  maintain  their  in 
dependence  and  national  security. 

Recovery  and  confidence  are  closely  linked 
Our  active  foreign  policy  has  given  rise  in  Europ 
to  a  great  momentum  of  recovery  and  a  great  in 
crease  in  the  will  to  resist  aggression.  The  hop 
for  peace  with  freedom  lies  in  maintaining  thi 
momentum.  The  continuing  confidence  amonj 
free  peoples  that  the  United  States  is  a  full  partne 
in  the  effort  to  preserve  peace  is  the  key  factor  ii 
meeting  the  economic  and  political  problems  o 
our  over-all  foreign  relations. 
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President  Truman's  Third  Point 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Truman  out- 
lined four  courses  of  interrelated  action  through 
which  the  United  States  is  now  helping  to  create 
the  world  conditions  under  which  all  nations  and 
all  peoples  will  be  free  to  govern  themselves  and 
to  achieve  a  decent  and  satisfying  life.  They  are, 
first,  to  support  and  strengthen  the  United  Na- 
tions ;  second,  to  continue  our  programs  for  world 
economic  recovery;  third,  to  strengthen  free  na- 
tions against  the  dangers  of  aggression;  and 
fourth,  to  undertake  a  program  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  peoples  of  underdeveloped 
areas  through  the  use  of  modern  technology. 

The  provision  of  military  aid  to  other  nations 
comes  under  the  third  of  the  President's  policy 
points.  The  United  States,  he  declared  in  his 
address,  will  act  to  strengthen  freedom-loving  na- 
tions against  the  dangers  of  aggression  and  in 
addition  "will  provide  military  advise  and  equip- 
ment to  free  nations  which  will  cooperate  with 
us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security." 
This  policy  is  not  new.  President  Truman  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  speech  of  March  12,  1947,  when 
he  requested  Congress  for  the  authority  to  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey.  He  declared  at  that  time 
that  "it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted 
subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures." 

In  the  two-year  interval  between  these  state- 
ments, positive  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  this 
policy  of  military  aid.  The  United  States  has 
provided  military  assistance  to  a  number  of 
nations,  including  Greece  and  Turkey,  which  were 
in  immediate  and  critical  danger  of  aggression. 
Since  the  reiteration  of  the  policy  of  support  given 
in  the  President's  inaugural  address,  we  have  asso- 
ciated ourselves  with  Canada  and  10  other  nations 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  on  April  4, 
1949.  Our  partnership  with  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  in  this  collective  security  arrangement 
goes  far  to  give  them  the  confidence  they  need, 
since  the  Treaty  states  clearly  that  an  attack  on 
one  member  is  an  attack  on  all  members.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  preponderant  military 
power  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an 
aggressor  is  centered  in  the  United  States,  3,000 
miles  from  Western  Europe.  It  must  be  perfectly 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we 
cannot  count  on  our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
to  resist  if  our  strategy  in  the  event  of  war  is  to 


abandon  these  friends  to  the  enemy  with  a  promise 
of  later  liberation.  That  strategy  would  be  costly, 
since  it  could  produce  nothing  better  than  impo- 
tent and  disillusioned  allies  in  the  event  of  war. 
Plans  for  the  common  defense  of  the  free  world 
must  provide  for  the  security  of  Western  Europe, 
or  the  New  World  may  one  day  stand  alone,  an 
island  of  embattled  freedom  in  a  hostile  world. 
Western  Europe  must  count  on  us  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive, and  we,  in  turn,  must  count  on  Western 
Europe  if  we  are  to  endure.  As  of  now,  the  inade- 
quate defenses  of  Western  Europe  invite  military 
aggression,  and  increasing  prosperity  makes  it  a 
prize  all  the  more  tempting.  Not  until  we  share 
our  strength  on  a  common  defensive  front  can  we 
hope  to  replace  this  temptation  with  a  real  deter- 
rent to  war.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  an  agree- 
ment on  the  policy  of  a  common  defense ;  its  very 
vital  corollary  is  a  program  of  military  aid. 

Coordinating  Military  Aid 

We  are  already  aiding  Greece  and  Turkey.  We 
now  find  it  necessary  to  aid  Western  Europe  and 
certain  other  free  nations.  Manifestly,  in  the  in- 
terests of  economy  and  to  achieve  coherent  action, 
the  military  aid  programs  must  be  considered  to- 
gether and  at  one  time.  Accordingly,  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  developing  a  program  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
economic  aid.  For  the  past  several  months  the 
Department  of  State,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, has  been  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  the 
Government  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  as- 
sistance in  shaping  a  unified,  cohesive  military  aid 
program.  The  proposed  program  provides  for 
centralized  administration  of  military  aid  and 
asks  that  broad  authority  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  he  may  make  aid  available  in  critical 
situations.  An  essential  part  of  the  planning  at 
this  stage  is  that  the  Congress  should  authorize  a 
single  appropriation  to  finance  all  activities  under 
the  program  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1950. 

The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are  evident. 
It  will  permit  the  most  economical  allocation  of 
our  limited  military  resources  and  assure  that  they 
will  be  made  available  where  they  are  most  needed 
and  where  they  can  be  used  most  effectively.  The 
broad  administrative  authority  and  a  single  ap- 
propriation would  provide  the  flexibility  necessary 
to  deal  quickly  with  changing  situations.  The  cen- 
tralized program  also  would  make  possible  a  sys- 
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tern  of  priorities  in  which  requests  for  aid  could 
be  measured  against  logical  criteria  and  would  in- 
sure the  most  efficient  use  of  our  assistance  in  com- 
bination with  the  resources  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 


they  are  not  signatories  of  the  Brussels  Treaty 
their  requests  emphasize  the  need  for  the  develop 
ment  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  as  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  building  up  the  defensive  capacity  of  th< 
entire  North  Atlantic  area. 


Requests  for  Assistance 

The  provision  of  military  assistance  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  is  based  on  requests  from  certain 
free  nations  for  such  assistance.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  the  requests  received  from  eight  At- 
lantic Pact  countries  early  in  April  of  this  year. 
The  requests  of  five  of  these  countries — the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg — were  submitted  as  a  single  coordi- 
nated request  through  the  mechanism  established 
under  the  Brussels  Treaty  on  March  17,  1948. 
The  remaining  three  requests  from  the  Atlantic 
Pact  countries  are  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Italy. 

These  requests  have  in  common  certain  basic 
principles  which  are  important  in  that  they  pro- 
vide assurance  to  us  that  our  assistance  will  be  so 
used  as  to  furnish  the  maximum  benefit.  Stated 
simply,  the  requests  assure  that  (1)  the  requesting 
countries  will  cooperate  effectively  with  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security ;  (2)  the  military  programs  of  the  request- 
ing countries  will  not  be  permitted  to  endanger 
economic  recovery;  (3)  the  requesting  countries 
will  do  all  they  can  to  help  themselves  and  like- 
minded  nations  in  their  area. 

All  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  countries  requesting 
assistance  recognize  the  importance  of  increasing 
at  this  time  their  existing  programs  of  military 
production  above  the  amount  already  provided  for 
in  their  budgets  for  the  coming  year.  At  the  same 
time,  they  recognize  that  such  an  increase  in  their 
military  production  program  must  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  Recovery  Program. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
requests  from  the  Brussels  Treaty  powers  were 
formulated  as  a  coordinated  single  request.  That 
coordinated  single  request  took  into  account  what 
each  of  the  five  countries  can  do  for  itself  and  for 
the  others.  It  is  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
European  countries  to  work  together  in  establish- 
ing coordinated  planning  and  is  a  result  of  a  care- 
ful examination,  as  a  group,  of  what,  as  a  group, 
they  can  do  for  themselves. 

While  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Italy  were  not 
in  a  position  to  furnish  coordinated  requests  since 


Relationship  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 

The  requests  of  the  eight  North  Atlantic  Pad 
countries  are  not  a  product  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
The  military  assistance  program  was  conceived 
and  developed  separately  and  somewhat  in  ad 
vance  of  the  formulation  of  the  Pact.  The  mili 
tary  assistance  program  would  be  necessary  ever 
without  an  Atlantic  Pact.  It  is  clear,  however 
that  the  military  assistance  program  will  be  mon 
effective  with  the  Atlantic  Pact  than  without  it 
for  the  Atlantic  Pact  provides  the  defensive  poten 
tial  of  all  the  members  taken  together  as  con- 
trasted with  the  smaller  potential  of  the  individual 
member  nations.  It  further  provides  the  proce- 
dures for  attaining  coordinated  military  defense 
plans  and  the  mechanisms  for  developing  the  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  principles. 

Although  the  military  assistance  program  and 
the  Pact  were  conceived  of  and  developed  sep- 
arately, they  are  based  upon  the  same  principles 
and  they  are  complementary.  Article  3  of  the 
Pact  provides  that  by  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
the  members  will  develop  their  capacity  to  resist 
aggression.  The  military  assistance  program  is 
based  on  the  same  principle  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  Article  3  does  not  obligate  the 
United  States  to  provide  any  definite  amount  oi 
military  assistance  or  to  make  any  specific  contri- 
bution. It  does,  however,  obligate  the  United 
States,  as  it  obligates  every  other  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  to  adhere  to  the  principle  oi 
mutual  aid  and  to  exercise  its  own  honest  judg- 
ment in  contributing  what  it  most  effectively  can 
to  implement  the  mutual-aid  principle.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  can  best  contribute  to 
the  collective  capacity  for  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  by  providing  military  assistance, 
and  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
branch  that  it  should  do  so.  It  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  executive  branch  that  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance will  become  a  powerful  factor  for  assuring 
success  on  the  aims  of  the  Pact,  for,  as  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Union  develop  their  power  to 
resist  aggression,  they  will  become  better  able  to 
contribute  not  only  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
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North  Atlantic  area  but  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world. 

Relation  to  the  European  Recovery  Program 

In  the  past  year  the  free  nations  which  are  bound 
together  in  the  European  Kecovery  Program  have 
taken  long  strides  toward  being  able,  in  the  words 
of  President  Truman,  to  "contribute  once  more  to 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  world."  There  has 
been  a  marked  rise  of  confidence  among  them. 
Hope,  and  the  will  to  resist  tyranny,  were  ebbing 
in  1947.  They  are  flowing  again  today.  The  new 
factor  of  confidence  is  a  contagious  and  creative 
human  emotion  essential  to  the  final  success  of  the 
Kecovery  Program.  Its  recent  growth  in  Western 
Europe  is  based  on  the  belief  that  through  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  security  from  external  ag- 
gression can  be  attained. 

In  the  European  mind  two  concepts  contained  in 
the  Atlantic  Pact  are  inseparable.  The  first  is 
that  unity  of  purpose  among  the  free  nations 
would  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  aggressor, 
and  the  second  that,  through  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid,  effective  military  establishments  can  be 
developed  as  an  assurance  of  defense.  To  combat 
fear,  which  is  also  contagious  and  as  destructive 
as  confidence  is  creative,  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
need  the  concrete  evidence  of  action  taken  for  mu- 
tual defense.  They  need  to  have  in  their  own 
hands  the  equipment  and  materials  which  will 
represent  a  clear  start  toward  individual  and  col- 
lective military  strength,  adequate  to  control  in- 
ternal disorders  and  to  convince  an  aggressor  that 
he  would  pay  dearly  for  any  attempt  to  cross  their 
borders. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  taking  their 
obligations  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  very  seriously  and  are  under- 
taking to  do  all  they  can  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other.  They  are,  however,  already  making 
heavy  expenditures  in  relation  to  their  resources 
for  military  purposes,  and  the  additional  effort 
that  they  can  make  at  this  time  is  limited.  These 
nations  could  not  under  existing  circumstances 
produce  sufficient  arms  and  equipment  for  them- 
selves for  adequate  defense  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

They  are  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to  achieve 
economic  recovery,  and  they  are  hard  pressed  to 
realize  sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  financial 
stability  and  to  insure  that  an  adequate  flow  of 
funds  into  reconstruction  and  investment  is  main- 


tained. These  efforts  must  have  a  clear  priority. 
Sound  and  stable  economies  are,  in  themselves,  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  Communism  and,  in 
addition,  are  essential  to  enable  these  countries  to 
build  up  and  maintain  adequate  defense  forces. 
Additional  military  production  to  be  undertaken 
by  them  must  accordingly  be  limited  to  an  amount 
which  will  not  jeopardize  economic  recovery  and 
maintenance  of  financial  stability  or  require  any 
modification  of  the  original  concept  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program — that  the  recipient  na- 
tions are  to  achieve  sufficient  economic  strength 
by  1952  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  populations 
on  an  adequate  basis  without  extraordinary  out- 
side assistance.  The  margin  above  the  require- 
ments for  economic  recovery  and  financial  stability 
for  increasing  military  production  is  relatively 
small.  A  significant  beginning,  however,  can  be 
made.  On  the  basis  of  estimates  by  these  countries 
and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  it 
is  believed  that  with  our  assistance  the  rate  of  mili- 
tary production  can  be  increased  by  the  equivalent 
of  several  hundred  million  dollars  without  endan- 
gering economic  recovery  or  financial  stability. 

The  existence  of  this  small  margin  for  additional 
production  does  not  mean  that  full-fledged  effort 
toward  economic  recovery  is  not  being  made.  In 
certain  cases  there  are  specialized  facilities,  such 
as  arsenals  and  aircraft  production  lines,  already 
in  existence  which  are  not  being  used  to  capacity, 
and  there  exist  imbalances  in  other  production 
facilities  which  make  it  impossible  to  utilize  these 
facilities  fully  in  the  recovery  effort.  In  certain 
countries  there  is  a  degree  of  unemployment  or 
pools  of  labor  which  are  relatively  immobile  be- 
cause of  the  housing  shortage.  So  long  as  in- 
creased military  production  is  not  expanded  be- 
yond reasonable  limits  it  would  represent  a  mar- 
ginal production  which  can  be  fitted  safely  into 
the  gradually  recovering  economic  situation  in 
Europe.  The  people  of  these  countries,  with  the 
impetus  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  will  also  unquestionably 
accept  the  further  sacrifices  required  to  permit 
sufficient  funds  to  be  realized  from  noninflationary 
sources  to  finance  the  internal  costs  of  this  in- 
creased military  production  program. 

Provision  must  be  made,  however,  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  to  cover  dollar  costs  in- 
volved in  or  incident  to  this  production,  because 
these  countries  do  not  have  other  means  to  meet 
these  costs.     The  provision  of  these  funds  will  be 
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an  economic  expenditure.  When  this  financial  as- 
sistance is  added  to  the  labor,  facilities,  materials, 
and  funds  to  be  supplied  by  the  recipient  nations, 
it  will  result  in  the  production  of  far  more  equip- 
ment than  could  be  produced  by  the  United  States 
with  the  same  expenditure  and  will  enable  these 
countries  to  initiate  a  gradually  expanding  pro- 
duction program  which  will  eventually  terminate 
the  present  heavy  dependence  on  the  United  States. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  MILITARY  AID  PROGRAM 
A  Single  Plan 

The  proposed  program  combines  all  of  the 
foreign  military  assistance  programs  envisaged 
for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The  requirements  of  the 
requesting  countries  have  been  carefully  studied 
to  assure  the  most  effective  total  allocation  of 
United  States  assistance. 

The  needs  of  the  five  Brussels  Treaty  nations 
were  examined  through  informal  conversations 
and  in  studies  carried  out  among  their  military 
representatives  and  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Both  in  these  conversations  and  in  the 
studies  made  by  the  permanent  Military  Commit- 
tee, established  under  the  Brussels  Treaty  in  April 
1948,  the  requirements  for  defense  have  been  de- 
termined. 

Bequests  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  also 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  requests 
from  Greece  and  Turkey  have  also  been  carefully 
screened  by  our  Government.  These  reports  were 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  co- 
ordinated program,  our  own  security  interests  in 
the  specified  area,  and  the  requesting  country's 
military  production,  its  ability  to  use  aid  effi- 
ciently, its  defense  position  and  defense  planning, 
and  its  relationship  to  over-all  security  coordina- 
tion. Aid  in  appreciably  smaller  volume  is  also 
needed  in  additional  countries  which  have  asked, 
or  received,  our  assistance  in  the  past. 

The  program  now  before  the  Congress  comprises 
a  planned  and  coordinated  response  to  all  these 
demands  upon  United  States  resources.  It  is 
limited  to  the  bare  essentials  of  aid  necessary,  dur- 
ing the  time  period  proposed,  to  meet  our  world 
requirements. 

The  Cost  of  Military  Assistance 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  would 
authorize  him  to  spend  $1,450,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1950  for  the  purposes  of  the  program.  Of 
this  amount,  $1,130,000,000  would  be  provided  to 


the  other  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
in  the  form  of  equipment  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  of  funds  for  financing  materials  for 
increased  military  production  in  Europe. 

Duration  of  the  Program 

Military  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States  have  been  directed  toward  establishing  in 
areas  of  the  free  world  threatened  by  aggression 
the  confidence  and  physical  security  which  will 
make  attempted  intimidation  pointless  and  un- 
profitable. In  facing  the  predatory,  world-wide 
attacks  on  democratic  freedoms,  there  is  the  con- 
tinuing need  to  associate  ourselves  with  vigorous, 
like-minded  peoples  who  have  a  similar  tradition 
of  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  program  now  before  the  Congress  is  an 
interim  program  covering  the  most  urgently 
needed  military  aid  requirements  of  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  It  is  a  program  which  will  go  into  effect, 
if  approved  by  Congress,  prior  to  the  working  out 
of  a  common  strategic  concept  through  the 
machinery  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  The 
programs  for  subsequent  years,  and  the  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  requested  for  them,  will  be 
dependent  upon  many  intangibles.  There  are 
certain  limiting  factors,  however,  which  may  be 
kept  in  mind. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  that  each  year's 
program  will  add  a  permanent  increment  in  defen- 
sive strength.  With  the  exception  of  the  aid  to 
Greece,  the  aid  proposed  under  the  present  interim 
program  is,  for  the  most  part,  capital  equipment, 
equipment  which  lasts  in  peacetime  for  many 
years. 

A  second  factor  is  that  the  aid  projected  for 
Western  Europe  is  being  furnished  to  military 
forces  which  are  of  definite  size  and  composition. 
Any  increase  in  those  forces  will  be  limited  by 
the  agreed  priority  of  economic  recovery  in 
Europe. 

A  third  limiting  factor  will  be  the  increasing 
ability  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  As  recovery  in  Europe  pro- 
gresses, industrial  production  in  Europe  will 
increase  and  so  will  the  amount  of  production  that 
will  be  available  for  military  purposes. 

The  fourth  and  greatest  factor  is  the  degree  to 
which  we  and  the  nations  associated  with  us  can 
remove  the  threat  of  war.  The  degree  to  which 
we  can  further  that  basic  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
will  be  the  most  precise  measure  of  the  limitations 
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which  can  be  placed  safely  on  United  States 
military  assistance. 

Impact  on  the  U,  S.  Economy 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board,  in  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  departments  and 
agencies,  has  analyzed  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  program  upon  our  own  economic  and 
financial  strength.  The  demands  of  the  program 
for  scarce  materials  such  as  steel,  copper,  and  alu- 
minum will  be  small  and  easily  manageable. 
Since  the  expenditures  in  any  one  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  will  be  less  than  one  half  of  one  percent 
of  our  gross  national  production,  the  effects  on  the 
over-all  economy  will  be  slight. 

Effect  on  U.  S.  Military  Strength 

The  military  assistance  program  will  not  weaken 
our  presently  authorized  armed  forces.  The  slight 
and  temporary  impact  of  the  program  on  our  own 
materiel  requirements  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  improvement,  in  the  long  run,  of 
the  over-all  capability  of  the  United  States  and 
its  partners  to  deter  or  to  meet  aggression. 

Administering  the  Program 

The  executive-branch  proposal  envisions  that 
the  President  will  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  Executive  order  the  broad  responsibility 
and  authority  to  administer  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram. Thus  military  aid  may  be  best  integrated 
into  the  over-all  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  made  consistent  with  our  goal  of  world 
peace. 

Within  the  Department  of  State  an  adminis- 
trator for  foreign  military  assistance  would  be 
appointed  to  administer  the  program  and  super- 
vise the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  Secretary.  The 
National  Military  Establishment  would  be  dele- 
gated a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
actual  operation  of  the  program.  Both  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  and  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  would  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Department  of  State. 

WAGING  THE  PEACE 

A  Defense  Program 

A  considered  and  limited  program  of  military 
aid  undertaken  by  the  United  States  now  will  ad- 
vance world  peace  and  security  by  deterring  ag- 
gression and  by  helping  to  create  the  climate  of 
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hope  and  confidence  essential  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion toward  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

This  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  the  cooperating  nations  and  thus 
to  increase  their  will  to  resist  aggression  and  their 
ability  to  maintain  internal  security.  The  pro- 
found desire  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  for  a  chance  to  live  in  peace 
should  allay  any  fear  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  or  the  limited  assistance  proposed  for  its 
members,  would  provide  a  basis  for  aggressive 
action  against  any  nation. 

The  military  assistance  program  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  like  our  membership  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  is  part  of  a  policy  which 
is  entirely  defensive  in  its  scope.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Aggression  is  contrary  to  our  basic 
traditions,  instincts,  and  fundamental  policies. 
The  very  nature  of  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment gives  assurance  that  we  could  not  conspire 
to  undertake  an  act  of  aggression. 

Military  Aid  and  the  United  Nations 

By  helping  to  restore  a  sense  of  security  to  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  through  increasing  their 
ability  to  resist  aggression,  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram should  help  bring  about  world  conditions 
which  will  permit  the  United  Nations  to  function 
more  effectively.  Supporting  as  it  does  the  peace- 
ful objectives  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  in- 
herent right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense,  specifically  recognized  by  article  51  of  the 
Charter,  the  program  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Charter. 

Action  taken  under  the  program  must  conform 
to  United  Nations  principles  and  purposes  and  to 
our  present  and  future  obligations  under  the 
Charter.  The  proposed  legislation  restates  the 
Government's  obligation  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance 
to  any  nation  against  which  that  organization  is 
taking  preventive  or  enforcement  action.  It  re- 
quires the  President  to  abstain  from  giving  any 
aid  under  the  program  which  he  may  find  incon- 
sistent with  that  obligation. 

The  Price  of  Peace 

The  people  of  America  appreciate  that  world 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  without  effort,  real  sacri- 
fice, and  constant  vigilance.  To  this  end  they  have 
willingly  and  generously  supported  programs  de- 
signed to  secure  lasting  peace  and  security. 

Secretary  Acheson  said  in  his  radio  broadcast 
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on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty :  "The  United  States 
is  waging  peace  by  throwing  its  full  strength  and 
energy  into  the  struggle,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  .  .  .  To  have  genuine  peace  we  must  con- 
stantly work  for  it.  But  we  must  do  even  more. 
We  must  make  it  clear  that  armed  attack  will  be 
met  by  collective  defense,  prompt  and  effective." 
The  military  assistance  program  now  proposed 
is  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  for  peace  and 


security  in  present  world  conditions.  It  is  one  oi 
the  preventive  actions  we  can  take  now  to  avoid 
the  terrible  expenditures  of  war.  Today  the  free 
nations  hold  the  initiative  in  the  Western  World 
They  are  confident  that  they  can  and  will  stand 
together  in  defense  of  their  freedom.  If  we  turr 
aside  at  this  moment  from  aiding  the  common  de- 
fense, we  may  not  again  have  such  an  opportunity, 


Probable  Impact  of  Military  Assistance  Program  on  Steel,  Copper,  and  Aluminum 


[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  in 
cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies,  has 
studied  the  impact  of  a  hypothetic  military-assist- 
ance program  somewhat  larger  than  the  program 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
acting  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  has  transmitted  a  report  which  in- 
cludes the  following  paragraphs : 

Military-aid  requirements  are  small  in  relation 
to  total  availabilities.  They  are  also  of  minor  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  requirements  of  all 
proposed  security  programs.  Requirements  for 
all  security  programs  for  steel  and  aluminum  will 
amount  in  each  case  to  a  little  over  6  percent  of  the 
estimated  United  States  supply.  For  copper, 
such  requirements  amount  to  considerably  over  15 
percent.  All  foreign-aid  requirements,  including 
military  aid,  amount  to  less  than  2  percent  for 
steel,  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  for  alu- 
minum, and  somewhat  over  4  percent  for  copper 
for  which  ECA  program  requirements  are  siz- 
able.   The  military-aid  requirements  amount  to 


less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  supply 
of  each  of  the  three  metals. 

The  problem  of  the  impact  of  the  military-aid 
and  other  security-program  requirements  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies.  It  was  the  general  judg- 
ment of  the  group  that  the  increased  burden 
caused  by  the  military-aid  program  would  be 
manageable  and  well  within  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  operating  schedules  for  the  affected  in- 
dustries. The  burdens  on  the  three  basic  metals 
created  by  the  requirements  for  all  the  projected 
security  programs,  while  much  larger,  could  be 
met  within  the  limits  of  the  supplies  estimated  to 
be  available  to  the  United  States  without  any  real 
hardship  on  the  domestic  economy.  Supplies  left 
to  domestic  users  would  be  roughly  at  the  level  of 
consumption  in  1948,  with  a  possibility  that  indus- 
trial demands  might  be  less.  Thus,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  security  requirements  for  the  three  basic 
materials  could  be  met  even  with  some  large  addi- 
tion governmental  programs.  If  such  programs 
develop,  the  whole  situation  would  require,  of 
course,  further  examination. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


Progress  in  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 


STATEMENT  BY  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 
U.S.  Representative  to  ECE 


In  considering  the  reports  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  session  by  the  committees  of  Ece,  I 
believe  that  some  general  remarks  are  desirable  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  deal  with  each  report  separately. 
We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  examine  these 
reports  against  a  heartening  background.  During 
the  last  year  we  have  seen,  and  can  draw  confidence 
from,  remarkable  improvements  in  large  parts  of 
the  European  economy.  The  impressive  gains  in 
production  in  1946  had  been  checked  in  1947.  Bi- 
lateral trade  arrangements  had  shown  themselves 
unequal  to  the  needs  of  trade  within  Europe  and 
lack  of  foreign  exchange  threatened  to  halt  essen- 
tial imports  from  overseas  of  food,  materials  for 
production,  and  machinery  for  reconstruction. 
These  difficulties  were  intensified  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  throughout  most  of  Europe. 

In  1948,  however,  most  of  us  here  have  seen  this 
trend  toward  disaster  stopped  and  then  decisively 
reversed.  In  1948  there  were  notable  gains  in  the 
output  of  coal,  steel,  electrical  power,  machinery, 
and  consumer  goods.  It  became  possible  to  end 
rationing  of  many  goods.  Inflation  has  been 
checked  and  is  no  longer  the  threat  that  it  was 
a  year  ago.  The  cooperative  efforts  of  a  number 
of  European  countries,  joined  in  by  my  govern- 
ment, made  possible  once  again  an  assured  flow  of 
needed  food  and  materials.  Increased  production 
resulted,  and  this  in  turn  reinforced  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work.  The  threat  of  widespread  un- 
employment was  averted.  Nature,  with  good 
harvests,  assisted  the  cooperative  endeavors 
of  men. 

Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
European  economy  has  been  strengthened  and  uni- 
fied to  the  point  where  external  aid  will  no  longer 
be  needed.  But  the  achievements  of  1948 — we 
may  well  call  it  the  year  of  restored  confidence — 
give  assurance  that  this  goal  will  be  reached.  Re- 
covery is  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  nations  which 
have  voluntarily  joined  together  in  a  cooperative 
recovery  program  will  regain  their  economic 
health,  and  in  doing  so  will  preserve  their  own  in- 
dependence and  confirm  faith  in  liberty  and  demo- 
cratic government  wherever  the  truth  can  be 
known.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
has  played  a  useful  role  in  those  recovery  gains. 
Much  solid,  down-to-earth  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Ece  committees  on  coal,  steel,  transport,  timber, 
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electric  power,  and  industry  and  materials.  More 
can  be  done. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  a  few  aspects  of 
this  work.  The  Inland  Transport  Committee  has 
strengthened  ties  between  European  countries  in 
reestablishing  an  orderly  system  for  the  return  of 
freight  cars  to  originating  lines,  in  promoting 
standardization  of  freight  cars,  in  planning  the 
development  of  a  network  of  modern  international 
highways,  and  in  removing  many  artificial  bar- 
riers to  road  transport.  The  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments for  free  movement  of  buses  and  trucks  from 
one  country  to  another,  which  the  committee  hope- 
fully describes  as  "freedom  of  the  road,"  are  nota- 
ble steps  forward.  I  hope  that  more  countries 
will  join  in  these  arrangements  and  that  the  tem- 
porary and  limited  agreement  which  has  served 
for  the  past  year  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
permanent  and  broader  freedom-of-the-road  con- 
vention, which  I  understand  is  now  being  given 
consideration.  Without  assurance  of  free  move- 
ment in  the  future,  the  road-transport  industry 
would  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  expanded  facilities. 

I  note  also  with  particular  interest  the  study  the 
Committee  has  made  with  the  aim  of  expanding 
the  refrigerated  transport  and  marketing  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other  perishable  food- 
stuffs. I  hope  that  the  study  will  be  followed  with 
vigorous  action,  so  that  a  fuller  use  may  be  made 
of  European  food  resources  and  European  con- 
sumers may  enjoy  a  better  diet  at  low  prices. 

The  coal  committee  and  the  steel  committee  to- 
gether intensified  their  efforts  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  metallurgical  coke  and  to  conserve  its  use  for 
the  steel  industry.  Their  joint  work  has  helped 
greatly  in  increasing  steel  production  during  the 
past  year.  This,  in  turn,  has  benefited  almost  all 
branches  of  European  industry.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Commission  to  note  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
member  countries.  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  par- 
ticular, generously  relinquished,  at  great  inconven- 
ience to  themselves,  supplies  of  coke  customarily 
used  for  household  heating,  so  that  this  coke  might 
be  used  to  increase  the  production  of  steel.  The 
coal  committee  has  continued  its  important  work 

1  Made  to  the  fourth  session  of  the  Commission  in  Geneva 
on  May  9,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  May  10, 1949. 
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of  allocating  coal.  As  the  problem  of  allocation 
became  less  pressing,  the  committee  began  to  give 
attention  to  questions  of  a  more  long-term  charac- 
ter, in  particular  the  promotion  of  improved  utili- 
zation of  available  European  resources  of  solid 
fuels.  This  work  should  be  continued.  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  arrangement  being  fos- 
tered by  the  timber  committee  to  secure  financial 
assistance  to  timber-exporting  countries  in  order 
to  increase  Europe's  supply  of  timber  for  housing 
and  industrial  purposes.  My  government  sup- 
ports this  undertaking. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  trade.  At  an- 
other time  in  this  session  we  will  have  before  us 
the  matter  of  approving  the  terms  of  reference  rec- 
ommended for  the  Committee  on  the  Development 
of  Trade.  But  it  is  also  desirable  to  comment 
briefly,  during  this  general  review  of  Ece  work, 
on  the  question  of  intra-European  trade  and  on 
what  the  new  committee  on  trade  may  be  able  to 
contribute  to  its  expansion.  A  larger  volume  of 
trade  between  eastern  Europe  and  western  Europe 
can  raise  standards  of  living  in  all  Europe  and 
will  reduce  Europe's  need  for  external  aid.  These 
are  objectives  which  the  record  shows  the  United 
States  to  favor.  A  significant  measure  to  expand 
intra-European  trade  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
availability  for  export  from  eastern  Europe  of 
commodities  desired  by  western  Europe.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  why  east-west  trade  has  not  grown 
more  rapidly  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  eastern  countries,  for  a  variety 
of  causes,  to  export  more  of  the  commodities, 
which  they  have  traditionally  supplied  to  western 
Europe. 

Before  the  war,  eastern  exports  to  the  west  con- 
sisted mainly  of  primary  products.  There  is  still 
a  wide  demand  for  these  products  by  western 
countries.  Western  exports  to  the  east  had  tradi- 
tionally consisted  of  manufactured  goods.  Since 
the  war,  however,  the  demands  of  eastern  coun- 
tries for  goods  from  the  west  have  increasingly 
concentrated  on  heavy  manufactured  goods  which 
have  been  in  scarcest  world  supply.  The  western 
countries,  though  wishing  to  resume  traditional 
patterns  of  trade,  have  been  obliged  to  seek  other 
sources  for  the  primary  products  formerly  avail- 
able in  Europe.  Had  supplies  been  available  in 
greater  volume  from  eastern  Europe,  the  western 
European  nations  could  have  obtained  them  from 
these  traditional  sources  rather  than  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  thus  return  to  a  more 
normal  level  when  eastern  Europe  resumes  large 
export  to  the  west  of  the  food,  timber,  coal,  and 
nonferrous  metals  which  western  Europe  desires. 
By  contributing  to  the  revival  of  production  and 
export  those  countries  which  have  joined  with  us 
in  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  United 
States  is  giving  practical  assistance  to  expand- 
ing intra-European  trade  and  intends  to  continue 
to  do  so. 


The  industrial  recovery  in  the  west,  which  we 
have  aided,  has  brought  with  it  effective  markets 
for  the  products  of  eastern  Europe.  Increased 
production  has  meant  that  more  and  more  goods 
which  are  desired  in  exchange  are  becoming  avail- 
able. It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  the  economic 
survey  which  the  secretariat  has  placed  before  us 
that  despite  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered 
and  despite  the  shifts  from  prewar  trading  sys- 
tems, both  total  intra-European  trade  and  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe  have  in- 
creased by  approximately  25  percent  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  trade  com- 
mittee will  contribute  to  a  sound  pattern  of  ex- 
panded production  and  trade.  Its  success  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  willingness  of  coun- 
tries to  make  available  the  necessary  statistical  in- 
formation. Without  the  basic  facts  of  production 
and  trade  from  all  countries  of  Europe,  the  com- 
mittee will  lack  the  essential  tools  for  its  work. 
If  intra-European  trade  is  to  reach  the  level  re- 
quired for  genuine  recovery,  there  must  be  an  ad- 
vance from  the  now  prevalent  system  of  bilateral 
trade  to  a  freer  multilateral  system.  Trading  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  and  free  trading  over  increas- 
ingly greater  areas,  is  an  objective  to  which  my 
government  subscribes  most  earnestly. 

Americans  understand  through  first-hand  and 
intimate  experience  the  part  that  our  own  great 
free-trading  area  has  played  in  achieving  a  level 
of  productivity  heretofore  unapproached.  The 
economic  survey  which  we  have  at  hand  has  re- 
marked on  that  productivity  in  the  United  States 
and  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  attaining  higher  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity  in  Europe.  It  notes  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  in  industry  in  the  United  States 
was  in  prewar  days  three  times  that  of  labor  in 
Europe  taken  as  a  whole,  and  relatively  even 
greater  in  agriculture.  The  survey  further  points 
out  that  in  the  last  decade  productivity  in  Ameri- 
can industry  has  increased  27  percent  and  in  agri- 
culture 54  percent.  It  ascribes  this  astounding 
rise  mainly  to  higher  standards  of  capital  equip- 
ment and  the  use  of  more  efficient  production 
techniques.  That  is,  of  course,  true.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  basic  condition  which 
brought  about  that  higher  use  of  equipment  and 
those  more  efficient  techniques  was  the  existence 
of  a  vast  trading  area  uninhibited  by  artificial  bar- 
riers and  serving  as  an  invitation  to  the  free  and 
economic  flow  of  goods,  capital,  and  people.  It 
provided  a  market  of  enormous  size  for  the  most 
efficiently  produced  goods,  wherever  produced.  It 
encouraged  investment  wherever  it  could  be  most 
wisely  and  economically  made.  It  permitted 
workers  to  move  where  the  job  opportunities  called 
and  where  they  were  most  rewarding.  The  more 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  move  together  toward 
the  establishment  of  these  basic  conditions  the 
more  effectively  can  their  human  and  material  re- 
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sources  develop  ever  rising  standards  of  living  for 
their  people. 

I  have  one  observation,  specifically,  on  the  work 
of  the  Ece  committees.  The  reports  before  us 
show  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  bottleneck 
problems  with  which  the  committees  have  been 
concerned  have  been  solved  or  are  nearing  solu- 
tion. Many  of  the  functions  of  these  committees, 
therefore,  need  to  be  reexamined,  and  some  of  the 
work  brought  to  a  conclusion.     The  committees 


themselves  are  probably  best  fitted  to  make  this 
reexamination  of  their  work,  at  least  initially.  I 
suggest  that  the  committees  be  asked  to  do  so  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Ece  concerning  those 
problems  which  they  believe  will  require  their  at- 
tention beyond  the  year  1950.  If  this  suggestion 
meets  with  favor  among  other  delegations,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  resolution  in  this  sense  put 
forward  for  consideration  by  the  Commission. 


The  Spanish  Question 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  COMMITTEE  I 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/454 
Adopted  May  7,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  during  its  second  session  in 
1947,  a  proposal  intended  to  confirm  the  resolu- 
tion of  12  December  1946  on  the  political  regime 
in  power  in  Spain  failed  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast ; 

Considering  that  certain  governments  have  in- 
terpreted the  negative  vote  of  1947  as  virtually  re- 
voking the  clause  in  the  previous  resolution  which 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  heads  of  mission 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador  or  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary accredited  to  the  Spanish  Government ; 

Considering  that,  in  view  of  the  doubt  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  this  interpretation,  other  gov- 
ernments have  continued  to  refrain  from  accredit- 
ing heads  of  mission  to  Madrid,  thereby  creating 
inequality  to  their  disadvantage  | 

Considering  that  such  confusion  may  diminish 


the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  have  a  particular  interest 
in  preserving; 

Considering  that  in  any  event  the  1946  resolu- 
tion did  not  prescribe  the  breaking  of  political  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment which  have  been  the  subject  of  bilateral 
agreements  between  the  governments  of  several 
Member  States  and  the  Madrid  Government ; 

Considering  that  in  the  negotiation  of  such 
agreements,  governments  which  have  complied 
with  the  recommendation  of  12  December  1946  are 
placed  in  a  position  of  inequality  which  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  economically  weaker  govern- 
ments ; 

Decides  without  prejudice  to  the  declarations 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  12  December  1946, 
to  leave  Member  States  full  freedom  of  action  as 
regards  their  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain. 


The  Netherlands  and  Republic  of  Indonesia  Reach  Agreement 


Letter  From  Netherlands  Representative 
to  President  of  Security  Council 

O.N.  doc.  S/1319 
Dated  May  7, 1949 

May  7, 19$ 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  today, 
7  May,  the  Delegations  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  met  in  Batavia,  under 
the  auspices  and  in  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  and  made  the 
following  formal  statements,  endorsed  by  their 
respective  governments. 

The  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Re- 


publican Delegation,  Dr.  Mohammed  Rum,  reads 
as  follows: 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Delegation  I 
am  authorized  by  President  Sukarno  and  Vice 
President  Mohammed  Hatta  to  give  their  personal 
assurances  that  they  favour,  in  conformity  with 
the  Security  Council's  Resolution  of  January  28th, 
1949  and  its  directive  of  March  23rd : 

1*  The  issuance  of  an  order  to  the  Republican 
armed  adherents  to  cease  guerrilla  warfare, 

2.  Co-operation  in  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
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3.  Participation  in  a  round  table  conference  at 
The  Hague  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the  uncon- 
ditional transfer  of  real  and  complete  sovereignty 
to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia. 

President  Sukarno  and  Vice  President  Hatta 
undertake  that  they  will  urge  the  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  restoration 
at  Djokjakarta." 

The  statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nether- 
lands Delegation,  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen,  reads  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  Netherlands  Delegation  is  authorized 
to  state  that,  in  view  of  the  undertaking  just  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Mohammed  Rum,  it  agrees  to  the 
return  of  the  Republican  Government  to  Djokja- 
karta. The  Netherlands  Delegations  agrees 
further  to  the  setting  up  of  one  or  more  joint 
committees  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  for  such 
purposes  as: 

A.  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  and 
preparations  preliminary  to  the  return  of  the 
Republican  Government  to  Djokjakarta ; 

B.  to  study  and  advise  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  effectuate  the  cessation  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  the  co-operation  in  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

2.  The  Netherlands  Government  agrees  that  the 
Republican  Government  shall  be  free  and  facili- 
tated to  exercise  its  appropriate  functions  in  an 
area  of  the  residency  of  Djokjakarta  and  that  this 
is  a  step  taken  in  the  light  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's directive  of  March  23rd,  1949. 

3.  The  Netherlands  Government  re-affirms  its 
willingness  to  insure  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  all  military  operations  and  to  release 
immediately  and  unconditionally  all  political 
prisoners  arrested  by  them  since  December  17th, 
1948  in  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

4.  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Indonesian  people  as  recognized 
by  Linggadjati  and  the  Renville  principles,  the 
Netherlands  Government  will  refrain  from  the 
establishment  or  recognition  of  Negaras  or 
Daerahs  on  territory  under  Republican  control 
prior  to  December  19th,  1948,  and  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  Negaras  and  Daerahs  affecting  said 
territory. 

5.  The  Netherlands  Government  favours  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic  as  a  state  to  take  its  place 
in  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  When  a  pro- 
visional representative  body  for  the  whole  of  In- 
donesia is  to  be  established  and  it  consequently 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Republic  to  said  body,  this 
number  will  be  one  half  of  the  total  membership 
exclusive  of  the  Republican's  membership. 

6.  Consonant  with  the  intent  of  the  Security 
Council's  ruling  of  March  23rd,  1949,  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  proposed  round  table  conference  at  The 
Hague  to  the  end  that  the  negotiations  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution  of  January  28th,  1949, 
may  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Netherlands 
Government  is  fully  prepared  to  do  its  utmost 
that  this  conference  take  place  immediately  after 
the  return  of  the  Republican  Government  to 
Djokjakarta.  At  this  conference  discussions  will 
take  place  as  to  the  way  in  which  to  accelerate  the 
unconditional  transfer  of  real  and  complete  sov- 
ereignty to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Renville  principles. 

7.  In  the  light  of  the  necessary  co-operation  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  the  Netherlands  Government  agrees 
that  in  all  those  areas  outside  the  residency  of 
Djokjakarta  where  civil,  police  and  other  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Indonesia  are  not  operating 
at  present,  the  Republican  civil,  police  and  other 
officials,  where  stdl  operating,  will  remain  in 
function. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Netherlands  authori- 
ties shall  afford  to  the  Republican  Government 
such  facilities  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by 
that  Government  for  communication  and  consul- 
tation with  all  persons  in  Indonesia,  including 
those  serving  in  civil  and  military  services  of  the 
Republic,  and  that  the  technical  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  parties  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia." 

I  would  highly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  have 
the  contents  of  this  letter  circulated  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  [etc.] 

J.  W.  M.  Snouck  Hurgronje. 

Approval  of  U.S.  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

The  United  States  Government  expresses  its 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  preliminary  agree- 
ment between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  which  was  reached  in  Batavia  on  May 
7,  1949,  the  terms  of  which  should  result  in  the 
near  future  in  the  restoration  of  the  Republican 
Government  to  the  residency  of  Jogjakarta,  the 
issuance  of  an  effective  cease  fire,  and  the  holding 
of  a  conference  at  The  Hague  leading  to  a  defini- 
tive political  settlement.  The  statesmanship  dis- 
played by  both  parties  in  reaching  this  prelimi- 
nary accord  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
Hague  conference. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  its 
representative  on  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Indonesia  under  the  auspices  of  which  the 
preliminary  agreement  was  consummated,  will 
continue  to  give  its  full  support  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  political  settlement  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch,  in  accordance  with 
agreed  principles.  Meanwhile,  this  Government 
is  happy  to  extend  congratulations  to  both  parties 
on  the  results  thus  far  achieved. 
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U.S.  Supports  Israeli's  Application  for  Membership  in  U.N. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN1 


The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  has  considered 
carefully  and  thoroughly  the  Security  Council's 
recommendation  that  Israel  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  It  has  approved 
that  recommendation  by  a  large  majority.  The 
United  States  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion now  before  us  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
admitting  Israel  to  the  United  Nations,  confidently 
expects  that  the  State  of  Israel  will  be  welcomed 
into  full  membership  in  the  United  Nations  by 
this  Assembly. 

The  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  Israel's 
application  for  membership  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Politi- 
cal Committee  is  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  de- 
sire of  the  members  for  a  just  and  equitable  solu- 
tion of  questions  relating  to  Palestine,  especially 
the  questions  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  future  of 
the  Arab  refugees.  Committee  discussion  clarified 
the  views  of  the  Government  of  Israel  with  regard 
to  these  problems  and,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, clarified  the  views  of  the  member  govern- 
ments. I  am  confident  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  concern  of  the 
world  for  an  early  and  just  settlement  of  these 
problems.  I  am  confident  that  Israel  will  take 
into  consideration  the  serious  and  thoughtful  views 
on  those  questions  which  have  been  expressed  by 
a  number  of  members,  including  many  who  voted 
in  the  Committee  for  the  admission  of  Israel. 

We  are  not  here  directly  concerned  with  defini- 
tive settlement  of  the  questions  of  Jerusalem  or  the 
Arab  refugees,  deeply  as  we  are  interested  in  those 
questions.  The  broader  problems  of  Palestine 
were  exhaustively  debated  at  the  first  part  of  this 
session  in  Paris,  resulting  in  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember 11, 1948.  The  United  States  actively  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  that  resolution.  The  United 
States  is  intensely  interested  in  the  practical  im- 
plementation of  that  resolution,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  that  resolution.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  support  that  resolution  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  will  continue  to  work  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  all  outstanding  Palestine  issues 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  that 
resolution. 

However,  we  are  at  this  time  concerned  solely 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  State  of  Israel  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  Article  4  of 
the  Charter  declares  that  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  is  open  to  peace-loving  states  which 
accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  organization, 
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are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations. 
The  United  States  delegation,  together  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  Security  Council  and  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  considers  that 
the  State  of  Israel  qualified  under  Charter 
requirements. 

A  solid  basis  for  peace  and  stability  in  Palestine 
has  been  laid  by  the  armistice  agreements  con- 
cluded by  Israel  and  most  of  the  Arab  states  under 
the  guidance  of  the  acting  mediator,  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche,  in  pursuance  of  the  Security  Council  res- 
olutions of  November  16  and  December  29,  1948. 
These  agreements  have  created  a  propitious  at- 
mosphere for  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  tasks  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion. There  is  still  under  negotiation  an  armis- 
tice agreement  between  Syria  and  Israel.  We 
hope  that  this  agreement  will  be  concluded  in 
the  near  future,  thereby  bringing  to  a  close  the 
truce  period  in  Palestine  and  inaugurating  an  era 
of  peace  and  stability. 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  and  the 
interested  parties  are  now  gathered  at  Lausanne  to 
settle  their  remaining  differences  and  to  bring  last- 
ing peace  to  Palestine.  I  am  sure  that  the  parties 
and  the  Conciliation  Commission  will  profit  by  the 
recent  discussions  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion rests  upon  the  parties  and  the  Conciliation 
Commission  and  not,  at  this  time,  upon  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  will  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  Pal- 
estine settlement,  including  the  question  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Arab  refugees,  when  it  con- 
siders the  report  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  at  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  Jerusalem  is  concerned, 
which  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  to  this 
Assembly  and  to  great  world  religions,  that  part 
of  the  preamble  which  recalls  the  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  of  November  29,  1947,  and  Decem- 
ber 11,  1948,  gives  important  significance  to  the 
operative  clauses  of  the  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee 
by  its  distinguished  rapporteur,  Mr.  Vitori-La- 
fronte  of  Ecuador,  records  the  Committee's  con- 


1Made  in  connection  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  application  of  Israel  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  on  May  11,  1849,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date. 
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cern  regarding  the  status  of  Jerusalem  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  as 
follows : 

"The  representative  of  Argentina  requested, 
however,  that  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Political 
Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  express  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  that  the  United  Nations 
Conciliation  Commission  should,  when  studying 
the  question  of  the  internationalization  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  problem  of  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Places  and  free  access  thereto,  along  the  lines 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  29 
November  1947  and  11  December  1948,  take  into 
account  the  views  of  the  Holy  See  and  those  other 
religious  authorities  who  desired  to  present  their 
position  with  regard  to  this  matter  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  within  a  reasonable  time  limit, 
in  written  or  verbal  form.  He  suggested  that  the 
report  should  also  include  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee  had  taken  note 
of  the  assurances  given  by  the  representative  of  the 
State  of  Israel  with  regard  to  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  including  the  question  of  guar- 
antees for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  and 
free  access  thereto. 

"The  Committee  endorsed  by  38  votes  to  6,  with 
11  abstentions,  the  proposal  of  the  representative 
of  Argentina,  that  those  remarks  be  included  in 
the  report. 


"The  representative  of  Norway,  supported  ty 
the  representatives  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  re 
quested  that  the  report  should  include  a  referena 
to  the  Commission  of  Churches  on  Internationa; 
Affairs,  an  organization  created  by  the  Work' 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Mis  \ 
sionary  Council,  in  case  other  religious  authoritie;| 
were  mentioned." 

From  the  foregoing  action  and  the  debate  in  th(| 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  followed  by  the  em- 
phatic majority  vote  for  the  resolution,  I  am  perl 
suaded  that  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
sion and  the  parties  to  the  Lausanne  conference 
will  implement  those  resolutions  faithfully  ac- 
cording to  the  present  conditions  and  circum- 
stances and  in  the  light  of  all  developments 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  General! 
Assembly,  to  which  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  makes  its  report,  will  realistically 
apply  those  resolutions. 

Israel  has  solemnly  pledged  its  word  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  and  that  pledge 
has  been  reiterated  by  the  representative  of  Israel 
appearing  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Commit- 
tee. My  government  believes  that  Israel  would  be 
a  valuable  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
should  be  admitted  to  the  organization.  The 
United  States  delegation  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Assembly. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


[May  14-20] 

General  Assembly 

The  second  part  of  the  third  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  ended  on  May  18  with  a  rush 
of  last-minute  business  and  flurry  of  night  meet- 
ings of  committees  and  the  full  Assembly  in  an 
effort  to  complete  the  agenda.  It  had  convened 
on  April  5  to  take  up  matters  not  completed  in 
the  Paris  session,  as  well  as  some  new  business. 

As  was  expected,  there  was  little  unanimity  in 
the  decisions  and  the  familiar  voting  pattern — a 
minority  vote  of  the  6  Slav  states — appeared  many 
times.  The  Assembly  took  action  on  such  matters 
as  the  admission  of  Israel  for  membership,  the 
question  of  relations  with  Franco  Spain,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  guard,  the  Mindszenty 
case,  the  convention  on  news-gathering  and  rights 
of  correction,  and  proposals  for  moderation  in  the 
use  of  the  veto. 

An  important  event  taking  place  concurrently 
among  United  Nations  representatives  of  the  Big 
Four  was  the  agreement  on  the  lifting  of  the 
Berlin  blockade. 

Just  before  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 
Poland  tried  unsuccessfully  to  place  a  new  item 
on  the  agenda  relating  to  the  Gerhard  Eisler  case 
as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  The  Assembly 
upheld  President  Evatt's  ruling  that  the  request 
was  out  of  order  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  assemble  on  September  20. 

Spain 

A  four-nation  resolution  which  would  have  left 
members  freedom  of  action  to  restore  full  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain,  approved  by  a  small 
majority  in  the  Political  Committee,  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  required  two- thirds  majority  vote  in  the 
Assembly  on  May  16.  The  vote  on  the  resolution 
submitted  by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru 
was  26  to  15,  with  16  abstentions.  The  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France  were 
among  the  countries  abstaining.  Although  the 
United  States  did  not  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions,  the  United  States  Delegate  did  answer 
Soviet  charges  made  against  the  United  States  in 
both  committee  and  plenary  debate. 

Freedom  of  Information 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  International  Transmission  of  News 
and  the  Right  of  Correction  on  May  14  by  a  vote 
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of  33  to  6,  with  13  abstentions.  The  document, 
however,  will  not  be  opened  for  signatures  of 
member  nations  before  a  companion  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  is  completed  by  the 
Assembly,  probably  during  its  next  session.  The 
Social  Committee  earlier  approved  the  Convention 
on  news  transmission,  but  decided  it  would  not 
have  time  to  complete  work  on  the  second  conven- 
tion during  the  current  session. 

The  approved  convention  is  an  amalgamation  of 
two  news  conventions  drawn  up  last  year  at  Ge- 
neva by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Free- 
dom of  Information.  It  is  intended  to  expedite  the 
work  of  foreign  correspondents  and  news  agencies 
by  providing  freedom  of  movement  abroad  and 
equal  access  to  news.  It  also  provides  guarantees 
against  discriminatory  restrictions  by  signatory 
states  and  arbitrary  censorship  or  delaying  tactics. 

Indians  in  South  Africa 

The  Assembly  on  May  14  adopted  a  French- 
Mexican  proposal  inviting  India,  Pakistan,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  participate  in  a 
round-table  conference  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  South  Africa, 
taking  into  consideration  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  vote  was  47  to  1,  with  only 
South  Africa  opposing.  Ten  nations  abstained, 
including  members  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  who  ob- 
jected to  inclusion  of  reference  to  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Indian  delegation  in 
plenary  debate  withdrew  a  proposal  previously 
approved  in  the  Political  Committee  by  a  small 
majority,  which  would  have  found  South  Africa 
guilty  of  violating  its  obligations  under  the  Char- 
ter and  international  agreements.  The  South 
African  delegate  insisted,  both  in  committee  and 
plenary  discussion,  that  the  Assembly  was  not 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  which  South 
Africa  maintained  was  purely  domestic. 

Indonesia 

The  General  Assembly  deferred  until  the  next 
session  discussion  of  the  Indonesian  question, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  current  talks  between 
the  Dutch  and  Indonesians.  This  decision  was 
influenced  by  the  announcement  on  May  8  of  a 
preliminary  agreement  between  the  Dutch  and 
representatives  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  implementation  of  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  January  28,  1949,  on  the 
subject. 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Telephone    and   Telegraph    Conference   and   Tele- 
communication Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  4 
that  the  President  has  designated  Wayne  Coy, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief,  Telecom- 
munications Division,  Department  of  State;  and 
F'aul  A.  Walker,  Commissioner,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  as  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man, and  delegate,  respectively,  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  International  Adminis- 
trative Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(Ittj).  The  conference  is  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Paris  on  May  18,  1949.  Other  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

Edward  L.  Clinkscales,  Electrical  Engineer,  Common  Car- 
rier Division,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Harold  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Chief  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Law,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 

Benedict  P.  Cottone,  General  Counsel,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

Martin  R.  Haven,  Communications  Accountant,  Bureau 
of  Accounting,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Helen  G.  Kelly,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Telecom- 
munications Division,  Department  of  State. 

John  R.  Lambert,  Chief  of  Tariffs-Telephone  Rates  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Accounting,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

William  Harry  J.  Mclntyre,  Attache^  American  Embassy, 
London 

Trevanion  Henry  Ernest  Nesbitt,  Assistant  Chief,  Tele- 
communications Division,  Department  of  State 

William  J.  Norfleet,  Chief  Accountant,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

John  N.  Plakias,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy, 
Paris 

John  A.  Russ,  Assistant  Chief,  Common  Carrier  Division, 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Federal  Communications 
Commission 

Robert  E.  Stromberg,  Assistant  Chief  Accountant,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

Jack  Werner,  Assistant  Chief,  Common  Carrier  Division, 
Bureau  of  Law,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Marion  H.  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Chief  of 
the  Common  Carrier  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, Federal  Communications  Commission 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Ben  F.  Dixon,  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 

Staff 

Hazel  O.  Briggs,  Telecommunications  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Lillian  M.  Conley,  Common  Carrier  Division,  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  Federal  Communications  Commission 

Johanna  W.  Oswald,  Office  of  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 


Virginia  G.  Siler,  Telecommunications  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Kathryn  J.  Wilson,  Division  of  Finance,  Department  of 
State 

Industry  Advisers 

Thomas  Joseph  Allen,  European  Director  of  Communica- 
tions, United  Press 

A.  L.  Bradford,  Vice  President  and  General  European 
Manager,  United  Press 

Arthur  J.  Costigan,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Com- 
munications, Radio  Marine  Corporation  of  America. 

Eugene  B.  English,  Manager,  European  Division,  Press 
Wireless,  Inc. 

Joseph  W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  Manager  for  France,  United  Press 

Morgan  Heiskell,  Vice  President  of  The  Commercial  Cable 
Company.  Vice  President  of  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  C.  Ingles,  U.S.A.,  Retired,  President, 
RCA  Communications  Incorporated 

Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  Director,  Press  Wireless,  Inc 

K.  Bruce  Mitchell,  Director,  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company 

John  H.  Muller,  Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Operations,  RCA  Communications  In- 
corporated 

William  Murray,  Chief,  European  Bureau,  Warner  Pathe 
News 

Harold  S.  Osborne,  Chief  Engineer,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company 

Haraden  Pratt,  Vice  President  of  American  Cable  &  Radio 
Corporation  and  of  each  of  the  subsidiaries.  Vice 
President  of  All  America  Cables  and  Radio,  Inc. 
Vice  President  of  The  Commercial  Cable  Company. 
Vice  President  of  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany 

Kenneth  E  .Stockton,  President  of  American  Cable  &  Radio 
Corporation.  President  of  All  America  Cables  and 
Radio,  Inc. 

Laurens  E.  Whittemore,  Special  Representative,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  revise  the 
existing  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Regulations  of  Cairo  1938,  which  apply  to  the  in- 
ternational operation  and  rate  structures  in  these 
two  fields.  Although  the  United  States  has  not 
heretofore  become  a  party  to  either  the  Telephone 
or  Telegraph  Regulations,  this  Government  may 
become  a  party  to  the  revised  telegraph  regulations 
should  they  take  a  form  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  this  government.  The  United  States  does  not 
expect  to  adhere  to  the  International  Telephone 
Regulations  but  will  participate  on  the  commit- 
tees of  the  conference  relating  to  these  regulations. 

This  government  was  represented  at  the  Tele- 
graph Regulations  Revision  Committee  of  the  Ittj, 
which  met  at  Geneva  in  January  of  this  year.  At 
this  meeting  the  United  States  made  known  its 
objection  to  the  existing  Telegraph  Regulations 
and  indicated  the  form  that  the  new  regulations 
should  take  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  it. 
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Administrative  Radio  Conferences 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  10 
the  United  States  observer  delegation  to  the  ad- 
ministrative radio  conference  for  Region  I  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  (Ittj) 
and  the  Delegation  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  to  the  administrative  radio  conference  for 
Region  III  of  the  Itu.  The  conferences  will  run 
concurrently  and  are  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Geneva  on  May  18, 1949. 

Observer  Delegation  to  the  Conference  for  Region  I 

Chairman 

John  M.  Plakias,  First  Secretary,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

Advisers 

Lt.  Col.  Loren  E.  Gaither,  USAF,  Signal  Officer,  7890  Head- 
quarters Group,  Signal,  European  Command 

Lt.  James  L.  Lathrop,  USCG,  Chief  of  Electronics  Section, 
Aids  to  Navigation  Division,  United  States  Coast 
Guard 

Lt.  Comdr.  Edgar  L.  Margolf,  USN,  Frequency  Section, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Communications,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 


Edgar  T.  Martin,  Chief,  Eadio  and  Telecommunication 
Branch  of  the  Communications  Group,  OMGUS 

William  F.  Minners,  Chief  Assistant-Facilities  Branch, 
Marine  Radio  and  Safety  Division,  Bureau  of  En- 
gineering, Federal  Communications  Commission 

Col.  David  C.  Schlenker,  USAF,  Air  Communications  Of- 
ficer, United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Capt.  Seymour  Stearns,  USAF,  Assistant  Communications 
Officer,  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Maj.  Walter  Wilson,  USAF,  Assistant  Communications 
Officer,  United  States  Air  Force  in  Europe 

Delegation  to  the  Conference  for  Region  III 

Chairman 

John  M.  Plakias,  First  Secretary,  American  Embasy,  Paris 

Advisers 

Lt.  James  L.  Lathrop,  USCG,  Chief  of  Electronics  Sec- 
tion, Aids  to  Navigation  Division,  United  States  Coast 
Guard 

Lt.  Comdr.  Edgar  L.  Margolf,  USN,  Frequency  Section, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Communication,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 

William  F.  Minners,  Chief  Assistant,  Facilities  Branch, 
Marine  Radio  and  Safety  Division,  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, Federal  Communications  Commission 


Liquidation  of  German  Assets  in  Switzerland 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

A  quadripartite  conference  among  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States  began  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  May  10,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing various  issues  which  have  thus  far  prevented 
implementation  of  the  Swiss- Allied  Accord.1 

The  accord,  which  was  signed  on  May  25,  1946, 
consists  of  a  series  of  letters  exchanged  by  the 
three  Allies  acting  on  behalf  of  the  governments 
represented  on  the  Inter-Allied  Reparations 
Agency  at  Brussels  and  a  delegation  of  the  Swiss 
Government  at  Washington.  The  letters  con- 
cerned the  liquidation  of  German  assets  in 
Switzerland. 

As  a  result  of  informal  representations  by  the 
Swiss  Government  indicating  that  discussions  were 
desirable,  the  Allies  recently  invited  the  Swiss 
Government  to  meet  at  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  various  issues  which  have  thus 
far  prevented  implementation  of  the  accord. 

I  cannot  now  list  the  issues  which  may  come  up 
for  discussion,  since  the  talks  have  not  yet  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  of  exploring  older  positions 
in  the  light  of  changing  conditions  and  of  pre- 
paring an  agenda.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
an  exchange  rate  between  the  German  currency 
and  the  Swiss  franc  will  be  high  on  the  agenda, 
as  the  Swiss  have  taken  the  position  that  the  pro- 
vision of  a  mechanism  whereby  local-currency 

May  22,  1949 


compensation  could  be  paid  to  the  German  former 
owners  of  assets  in  Switzerland  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  implementation  of  the  accord. 

The  delegations  will  be  headed  as  follows: 
Frangois  de  Panafieu,  Director  of  the  Technical 
Agreements  Division  of  the  French  Foreign  Of- 
fice; J.  Hubert  Penson,  Advisor  to  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington ;  Walter  Stucki,  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Political  Department,  and  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The 
three  Allies  have  been  informed  of  the  illness  of 
Minister  Stucki,  which  prevents  his  arrival  in 
Washington  this  week.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  any  final  resolution  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  met  in  the  implementation  of  the  accord 
will  be  delayed  until  Mr.  Stucki's  arrival.  Other 
members  of  the  Swiss  delegation  have  arrived  in 
Washington,  however,  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  have  suggested  that  certain  technical  issues 
be  examined  pending  the  arrival  of  the  principal 
Swiss  representative. 

The  Department  is  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of 
the  discussions  the  problems  which  have  prevented 
implementation  of  the  Swiss-Allied  Accord  will 
will  be  eliminated. 

1  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  property  in  Switz- 
erland of  Germans  in  Germany,  50  percent  shall  accrue  to 
the  Swiss  Government  and  50  percent  shall  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Allies  for  the  rehabilitation  of  countries 
devastated  or  depleted  by  the  war,  including  the  sending 
of  supplies  to  famine  stricken  people ;  see  also  Bulletin 
of  June  30, 1946,  p.  1121. 
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U.S.  Spanish  Policy 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

In  response  to  questions  about  xohat  United  States 
policy  toward  Spain  is,  Secretary  Acheson  at 
his  press  conference  on  May  11  made  the  follow- 
ing extemporaneous  remarks: 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  try  to  put  this 
present  matter,  which  involves  a  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  1946  resolution  is 
to  be  modified,  in  its  real  setting.  As  you  know, 
the  resolution  was  passed  in  1946  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  it  recom- 
mended to  the  member  nations  that  they  withdraw 
their  ambassadors  from  Madrid.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  did  not  have  an  ambassador  in 
Madrid  because  Norman  Armour,  who  had  been 
the  Ambassador,  had  resigned,  and  no  one  had 
been  appointed  to  take  his  place.  Therefore,  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  no  one 
has  been  since  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Armour's 
place. 

The  argument  revolves  around  the  question  of 
whether  that  resolution  should  be  changed  and 
whether  the  ambassadors  should  be  restored.  Now 
in  the  first  place,  I  assume  it  is  everybody's  belief 
that  a  recommendation  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  followed  until 
it  is  changed.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
argument  about  that.  Argument  might  arise 
about  whether  we  should  attempt  to  change  it. 

Another  preliminary  observation :  I  should  like 
to  say  that  in  and  of  itself  this  question  of  whether 
or  not  ambassadors,  as  distinct  from  charge 
d'affaires,  are  in  Madrid  is  a  matter  of  no  real  im- 
portance at  all.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  in  the  belief  that  it  would  lead 
to  certain  reforms,  on  the  part  of  Franco,  which 
would  make  the  relations  with  his  government  by 
other  free  governments  more  happy.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect. 

Now  why  was  the  resolution  passed,  and  what 
are  the  issues  which  grow  out  of  it,  and  what  is 
American  policy? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  state  what  the  policy 
will  be  on  that  resolution.  Our  policy  will  be  to 
abstain  from  voting  upon  that  resolution  which  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  question  shall  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  each  individual  member  of  the  United 


1  For  text  of  resolution  adopted  by  Committee  I,  see 
ante  p.  653. 


Nations.1  We  shall  not  vote  on  that.  We  shal 
abstain. 

Now  this  question,  if  it  has  any  importance— 
and  it  obviously  has,  because  it  arouses  a  greal 
deal  of  emotion,  both  in  this  country  and  in  othei 
countries — is  because  it  is  a  symbol  of  something 
else.  The  reason  the  1946  resolution  was  passec 
is  rooted  in  history.  The  Franco  government  was 
one  which  was  established  with  the  active  support 
and  only  with  the  active  support,  of  Hitler  an< 
Mussolini.  The  Republican  Government  ir 
Spain  received  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
There  were  charges  at  the  time  that  the  Republi 
can  Government  was  Communist.  Those  charges 
were  denied.  It  is  unimportant  at  this  point  tc 
go  into  what  if  any  substance  they  had.  The  faci 
of  the  matter  was  that  a  government  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain  which  was  patterned  on  the 
regimes  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  and  was,  and  is 
a  Fascist  government  and  a  dictatorship. 

The  importance  is  not  in  throwing  words  around 
in  talking  about  "Fascists,"  because  other  people 
call  us  Fascists,  too.  We  do  not  get  anywhere 
merely  by  using  that  word.  The  important  thing 
is  what  goes  on  in  Spain.  It  is  also  important 
what  the  western  European  governments  think 
of  what  goes  on  in  Spain  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  important  matter  is  not  whether  we  send  an 
ambassador  instead  of  a  charge  d'affaires;  the  im- 
portant thing  is  what  can  be  done  to  bring  Spain 
into  the  community  of  free  nations  in  Europe  in 
both  the  economic  and  the  defense  fields.  When 
you  think  about  that  you  discover  at  once  that 
the  western  European  governments  are  opposed 
and  have  publicly  stated  their  opposition,  to  this 
collaboration  with  Spain  in  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary fields. 

Now,  why  is  that  so  ?  I  say  we  get  nowhere  by 
using  such  words  as  "Fascism";  but,  if  we  look 
at  the  situation  in  Spain,  we  will  see  some  per- 
fectly simple  fundamental  facts  which  cannot  be 
obscured.  I  presume  that  the  foundation  of  lib- 
erty— individual  liberty — is  not  in  great  phrases 
at  all  but  in  certain  simple  procedures  and  simple 
beliefs,  and  I  should  put  first  on  the  list  of  essen- 
tials for  individual  liberty  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  an  independent  judiciary.  One  of  the 
things  that  all  dictators  do — from  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion down  to  the  present  time — is  to  take  anyone 
that  they   do  not  like  and  throw  him  in  the 
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yubliette,  and  there  he  stays  until  he  dies,  or  until 
hey  shoot  him,  or  until  they  take  him  out.  The 
'undamental  protection  against  that  in  free  coun- 
ries  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  That  means  that 
mybody  who  is  detained  against  his  will  may  at 
my  time  get  an  order  from  the  court  that  he  shall 
)e  produced  in  person  before  the  court  and  that 
;hose  who  hold  him  must  justify  the  fact  that  they 
ire  holding  him  under  the  provisions  of  law. 
rhere  is  nothing  more  fundamental  in  the  preser- 
vation of  human  liberty  than  that  ancient  British 
;radition,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  most  of 
he  procedures  in  the  free  world.  That  right  does 
lot  exist  in  Spain. 

I  suppose  a  second  fundamental  right,  which  is 
isef ul  only  if  you  have  the  first,  is  that  if  you  are 
,ried — and,  of  course,  it  follows  from  the  writ  of 
labeas  corpus  that  you  cannot  be  sentenced  to 
jrison  unless  you  are  convicted  of  some  crime — the 
second  right  is  that  in  being  convicted  of  a  crime 
pou  are  convicted  not  by  employees  of  the  state  but 
jy  your  own  fellow  citizens.  That  is  the  right  of 
;rial  by  jury.  It  means  that  no  judge,  even  though 
le  be  independent,  certainly  no  administrative  offi- 
jial,  can  order  you  put  in  jail.  The  only  people 
?eho  can  do  that  are  10  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
L2  in  others — citizens  just  like  yourself — and  if 
;hey  listen  to  the  testimony  and  say  Joe  Doakes 
*oes  to  jail,  then  he  goes  to  jail.  If  they  say  he 
loes  not  go  to  jail,  then  he  does  not  go  to  jail.  That 
is  fundamental.  That  right  does  not  exist  in 
Spain. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  religious  liberty, 
vhich  is  fundamental  to  a  free  exercise  of  the  hu- 
nan  personality.  That  right  does  not  exist  in 
3pain. 

Then  there  is  the  right  of  association — associa- 
tion in  political  activities,  association  in  trade 
anion  activities,  association  in  benevolent  activi- 
ties— that  right  does  not  exist  in  Spain. 

I  could  go  on,  but  what  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
ittention  is  that  these  certain  fundamental  basic 
rights  of  the  individual  which  make  the  difference 
Detween  what  we  call  free  Europe  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries — these  rights  do  not  exist  in 
Spain,  and  the  Spanish  people  are  prevented  from 
ai joying  them  by  action  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  the  western  Euro- 
pean countries  that  you  cannot  have  an  intimate 
working  partnership  with  such  a  regime  in  the 
economic  field  and  in  the  defense  field.  There 
must  be  some  move  to  liberalize  that.  None  of 
them  say,  nor  do  we  say,  that  Spain,  which  has 


never  been  a  full-flowered  democracy,  must  become 
so.  But  they  all  say  that  there  must  be  some  move 
toward  that  situation  because  if  there  isn't,  what  is 
the  use  of  having  ambassadors?  We  have  some- 
one with  a  different  title.  It  may  raise  the  pres- 
tige of  the  individual  a  little  bit,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  it  all  ? 

It  is  important  only  if  it  becomes  a  symbol,  and 
if  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  after  all 
we  don't  care  much  about  these  rights,  then  it  is 
a  bad  symbol.  If  it  ceases  to  be  a  symbol,  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  anyone  whether 
you  had  an  ambassador  or  whether  you  didn't. 

But  the  fundamental  thing  is  that  American 
policy  is  to  try  to  bring  Spain  back  into  the  family 
of  western  Europe.  That  is  a  family  matter. 
You  have  to  convince  the  Spaniards  that  they  must 
take  some  steps  toward  that  end,  and  you  have  to 
convince  the  Europeans  that  they  have  to  take 
some  steps.  So  that  it  isn't  fundamentally  a  matter 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  American  action, 
and  therefore  the  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  one  which  I  am  quite  sure  is  calculated  to 
please  neither  group  of  extremists  in  the  United 
States — either  those  who  say  that  we  must  im- 
mediately embrace  Franco,  or  those  who  say  that 
we  must  cast  him  into  the  outermost  darkness. 
But  it  is  a  policy  directed  toward  working  with  the 
Spaniards  and  with  the  western  Europeans, 
bringing  about  a  situation  where  these  funda- 
mental liberties  do  exist  in  Spain  and  where  the 
western  Europeans  can  bring  Spain  into  the 
community. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this  subject 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  confuse  form  with  sub- 
stance. 


Bonn  Council  Approves  Draft  German 
Constitution 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Bonn  Parliamentary  Council  of 
the  draft  German  Constitution. 

The  Parliamentary  Council  has  labored  dili- 

gently  for  8  months,  and  to  good  effect.     The  mem- 
ers  of  the  Council  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  successful  outcome  of  their  work. 

The  basic  law  is  being  studied  in  detail,  and 
the  terms  of  approval  will  be  communicated  by 
the  Military  Governors  after  the  necessary  review 
has  been  completed. 
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Lifting  of  the  Berlin  Blockade 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 


At  six  o'clock  tonight  [May  12  in  Berlin] ,  as  you 
know,  the  blockade  will  be  lifted  in  Berlin.  The 
counter-measures  which  the  Western  governments 
have  taken  against  the  Eastern  zone  will  also  be 
lifted.  There  is  not  any  news  in  that,  you  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time.  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  draw  your  attention  to  two  things, 
both  of  which  I  am  sure  you  know,  but  it  is  useful 
to  articulate  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  where  we  are  in  regard 
to  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  because  of  the  superb 
performance  of  the  pilots  and  their  supporting 
crews,  ground  crews,  and  so  forth,  who  have  been 
for  10  months  conducting  this  airlift.  I  hope 
that  we  will  all  in  some  way  or  other  think  of  those 
men  when  this  occurs  tonight.  The  American  Air 
Force  pilots,  the  Navy  pilots,  and  their  British 
and  French  colleagues  have  for  10  months  around 
the  clock  been  carrying  on  a  task  which  required 
great  morale,  great  discipline,  and  superb  courage. 
They  have  done  it  in  every  way  worthily  of  the 
traditions  of  our  armed  services,  and  I  think  we 
could  properly  think  gratefully  of  them  tonight. 

The  second  thing  that  I  should  like  to  mention 


is  that  while  we  are  delighted  that  their  efforts 
have  brought  the  end  of  the  blockade,  we  must  not 
regard  that  fact  alone  as  having  solved  the  German 
problem.  It  has  contributed  greatly  toward  our 
being  in  a  position  where  perhaps  over  a  long 
period  of  time  we  can  move  forward  to  a  solution. 
The  lifting  of  the  blockade  puts  us  again  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  before  the  blockade 
was  imposed.  It  was  an  arbitrary  and,  in  our 
view,  an  illegal  measure.  It  has  failed  because 
they  have  indicated  it  was  unsuccessful  and  be- 
cause the  countermeasures  produced  their  effect. 
In  addition,  as  and  of  itself,  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  is  simply  removing  the  obstacle. 
Whether  a  solution  can  be  reached  in  Paris  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
Russians  to  make  or  consider  proposals  which  will 
not  retard  in  any  way  whatsoever  the  great 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Western 
Powers  in  their  effort  to  bring  as  much  of  Germany 
as  possible  into  a  condition  where  it  can  be  a  peace- 
ful and  constructive  member  of  the  community  of 
free  nations  in  Europe. 


Clarification  of  Certain  Misapprehensions  Concerning  Attitude  of  ECE 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  Toward  Recovery  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

A  report  on  the  economic  situation  in  Europe 
recently  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  staff  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  has  attracted 
considerable  public  attention.  This  is  the  Secre- 
tariat's second  annual  survey,  and  it  has  just  been 
submitted  to  the  member  countries  of  the  Ece  for 
their  consideration  and  comment.  The  document 
is  lengthy  and  complex,  and  it  is  now  under  care- 
ful study  in  the  United  States  Government.  Pre- 
liminary comments  on  the  report  will  be  given  by 
Ambassador  Harriman  when  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  now  in  progress  at  Ge- 
neva.2   I  wish,  however,  at  this  time  to  correct  a 

1  Made  extemporaneously  at  his  press  conference  May  11, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  See  ante  p.  651. 
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misapprehension  which  may  exist  as  a  result  of 
certain  press  comments. 

The  report  is  not  critical  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  It  does 
analyze  critically  certain  tendencies  which  it  states 
are  characteristic  of  the  European  economy  today, 
such  as  a  failure  to  move  away  from  a  considerable 
degree  of  autarchy.  It  does  not  cite  ERP  as  a 
cause  of  this  development.  On  the  contrary,  a 
preliminary  review  of  the  report  indicates  that  it 
recognizes  the  importance  to  western  European 
recovery  of  assistance  given  by  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  made  clear  on  a  number  of  occasions 
by  Mr.  Hoffman,  Ambassador  Harriman,  and  my- 
self that  under  ERP  a  major  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  participating  European  countries  with 
United  States  assistance  to  move  away  from  au- 
tarchy toward  a  greater  cooperation  and  a  higher 
level  of  world  trade.  Outstanding  progress  to- 
ward that  end  has  already  been  made  through  the 
Oeec,  and  further  steps  are  now  under  way. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SURVEY 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.N.  Economic  Council  May  4] 

The  second  postwar  Economic  Survey,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  which  cov- 
ers the  year  1948,  reveals  that  in  all  respects  that 
year  was  one  of  remarkable  and  accelerated  prog- 
ress for  Europe. 

Industrial  production,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war,  surpassed  the  1938  level.  The  progress 
was  as  substantial  in  the  countries  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope as  in  those  of  western  Europe.  It  was  par- 
ticularly rapid  in  western  Germany,  where  the 
volume  rose  from  40  percent  of  prewar  at  the  end 
of  1947  to  64  percent  by  the  end  of  1948.  For  a 
»roup  of  14  countries,  excluding  Germany,  the 
volume  of  production  in  1948  was  13  percent  above 
prewar.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  industrial  out- 
put was  18  percent  above  the  1940  level.  The  rise 
in  steel  production  by  101/2  million  tons,  or  28 
percent  over  1947,  was  outstanding. 

There  was  a  substantial  improvement  in  Eu- 
rope's agricultural  position  which  brought  over- 
all agricultural  production  for  Europe  (excluding 
the  U.S.S.R.)  up  to  85  percent  of  prewar,  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  grain  production  rose  to  within 
1  percent  of  the  1940  level. 

The  volume  of  goods  carried  on  European  rail- 
ways, which  in  1947  had  already  reached  the  pre- 
war level,  increased  by  about  13  percent.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  the  volume  of  goods  loaded  in  the 
railways  increased  by  19  percent,  inland-water 
transport  by  29  percent,  road  freight  by  23  per- 
cent, and  ocean  freight  by  11  percent. 

The  productivity  of  labor  in  European  industry 
appears  to  have  risen  by  some  9  percent.  Exclud- 
ing Germany,  output  per  head  was  higher  than 
prewar. 

Nevertheless,  total  European  production  was 
still  only  about  three  quarters  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  whereas  it  was  one  third  larger  than  that 
of  the  United  States  before  the  war. 

The  survey  notes  that  substantial  progress  was 
made  in  1948  toward  more  stable  financial  condi- 
tions although  inflationary  pressure  is  still  a  prob- 
lem in  some  European  countries.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  prices  tended  to  slow  down  in  most  coun- 
tries from  around  10  percent  between  1946  and 

1947  to  about  2  to  5  percent  between  1947  and  1948. 
A.part  from  a  few  countries,  the  increase  in  the 
wage  level  was  only  about  5  percent. 

The  rate  of  capital  formation  in  Europe  in 

1948  was  about  one  quarter  higher  in  real  terms 
than  in  1938.  Nevertheless,  investment  in  fixed 
capital  in  Europe,  excluding  Germany,  which 
amounted  to  around  5,000  million  dollars  of  1938 
purchasing  power,  was  only  about  one  half  of  the 
corresponding  figure  for  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  further  remarkable  increase  in 
Europe's  trade,  characterized  by  a  relative  greater 
expansion  in  exports  in  relation  to  production  and 
a  relative  decline  in  imports.     Overseas  exports 


increased  by  770  million  dollars,  or  nearly  30  per- 
cent, and  exceeded  the  prewar  volume  by  5  percent. 
Overseas  imports  fell  by  360  million  dollars,  or 
6  percent,  and  were  in  1948  6  percent  above  1938. 
Within  total  imports  from  overseas  there  was  a 
sharp  fall  of  nearly  1,000  million  dollars,  or  some 
30  percent  in  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  a  rise  of  over  600  million  dollars,  or 
20  percent,  in  imports  from  other  overseas  sources. 
The  volume  of  intra-European  trade  has  also  risen 
by  some  1,000  million  dollars,  or  25  percent,  though 
it  still  remains  some  30  percent  below  its  prewar 
volume.  The  cost  of  imports  from  overseas  was 
about  10  percent  higher  than  prewar  in  terms  of 
exports.  This  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade 
made  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  1948  about 
1,000  million  dollars  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  at  1947  prices. 

The  survey  notes  that  the  large  deficit  which 
characterized  Europe's  balance  of  payments  with 
the  outside  world  since  the  war  was  very  substan- 
tially reduced  in  1948.  The  over-all  deficit  fell 
from  7.6  billion  dollars  in  1947  to  5.6  million 
dollars  in  1948.  Furthermore,  the  reduction  was 
concentrated  at  the  point  where  the  deficit  had 
been  greatest — in  transactions  with  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  in  trade  within  west- 
ern Europe  one  of  the  most  notable  developments 
in  the  year  was  the  change  in  the  United  Kingdom's 
position  from  the  biggest  debtor  in  intra-European 
trade  to  one  of  the  major  creditors.  The  expan- 
sion of  trade  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  east- 
ern European  countries  was  the  chief  element 
in  increasing  the  volume  of  eastern  European 
trade  to  a  level  almost  double  that  of  1947  and 
about  treble  that  of  prewar.  The  increase  in  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe  was  mainly 
due  to  an  increase  in  exports  from  eastern  Europe. 
With  regard  to  the  respective  occupation  zones  of 
Germany,  it  would  appear  that  the  volume  of 
trade  of  the  Soviet  zone  is  lower  in  relation  to  its 
economic  potential  than  other  zones.  The  French 
zone  had  a  fair-sized  deficit.  The  Bizone  showed 
a  considerable  increase,  both  in  production  and 
exports. 

The  survey  states  that  an  examination  of  the 
degree  to  which  European  countries  fulfilled  their 
economic  plans  in  1948  shows  that  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  over-fulfilled  their  export  plans, 
fulfilled  their  investment  plans,  but  did  not  com- 
pletely fulfill  their  plans  for  the  production  of 
basic  commodities. 

The  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  apart  from 
the  U.S.S.R.,  show  a  satisfactory  record  in  their 
production  plans  and  a  higher  degree  of  fulfill- 
ment in  their  trade  plans  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Their  investment  plans,  however,  were  not 
completely  fulfilled. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  record  of  fulfillment  in 
1948,  both  overall  and  in  its  individual  branches, 
was  more  favorable  than  in  the  previous  two  years. 
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Concluding,  the  survey  states  that  the  funda- 
mental economic  problem  with  which  Europe  is 
faced  is  how  to  raise  the  low  standards  on  which 
the  majority  of  European  people  live.  Its  solu- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  elimination  of  the  deficit 
in  Europe's  balance  of  payments  and  the  raising 
of  the  present  low  productivity  of  labor.  The 
particular  problem  of  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  says  the  survey  will  depend  partly  on 
changes  in  the  relative  scarcity  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  partly  on  the  future  economic  policy  of 
the  United  States  which  will  influence  the  move- 
ment in  Europe's  balance  of  payments  as  much 
as  any  independent  action  which  the  countries  of 
Europe  can  take. 

The  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1%8,  which 
is  now  in  mimeographed  form,  will  be  available  in 
printed  form  in  about  2  weeks  from  United  Na- 
tions sales  agents,  including  Columbia  University 
Press  of  New  York,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  of 
London,  and  the  Ryerson  Press  of  Toronto. 


Need  for  Closer  Unity  Among  Free  Nations 
of  Europe 

Statement  oy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  May  11] 

Since  the  inception  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  the  United  States  has  recognized  the 
need  for  a  closer  degree  of  unity  among  the  free 
nations  of  Europe.  During  the  past  few  years 
numerous  individual  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  this  as  their  aim.  The  United  States 
has  not  specifically  endorsed  any  of  these  indi- 
vidual proposals  but  has  given  its  support  in 
general  to  the  idea  of  European  unity.1  The 
United  States  has  maintained  the  position  that 
it  should  not  endorse  unofficial  proposals  which 
envisaged  a  specific  form  of  political  unity  and 
that  the  promotion  of  unity  is  primarily  a  matter 
for  the  Europeans  themselves. 

On  May  5,  1949,  representatives  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  signed  the  Statute  for  the  Council  of 
Europe.  This  act  on  the  part  of  those  nations  is 
a  welcome  step  forward  toward  the  political  inte- 
gration of  the  free  nations  of  Europe.  The  people 
of  those  nations  are  to  be  praised  for  their  realiza- 
tion that  a  free  Europe,  to  remain  free  and  attain 
a  higher  degree  of  well-being,  must  be  a  united 
Europe. 

Before  World  War  II,  few  regarded  any  step 
in  the  direction  of  political  unity  as  being  within 
the  realm  of  practical  politics.  But  with  the  co- 
operation born  of  conflict  and  nurtured  by  collab- 
oration in  the  economic  field  since  the  war,  there 
came  the  realization  that  political  cooperation  was 
not  only  desirable  but  was  a  natural  path  leading 
toward  the  achievement  of  common  purposes. 

1  Bulletin  of  June  22,  1947,  p.  1213. 
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The  basis  of  this  political  cooperation  is  not 
intangible.  The  people  of  these  nations  possess 
a  common  heritage  of  free  institutions,  a  love  of 
liberty,  a  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  a  respect  for  the  rule  of  laws  formulated  by 
free  men  for  their  own  protection. 

The  progressively  closer  political  integration  of 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  will  insure  that  the 
economic  cooperation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
European  Recovery  Program  will  not  wane,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  become  even  closer  and  more 
enduring. 

American  Theatrical  Company  To  Present 
"  Hamlet "  in  Denmark 

[Released  to  the  press  April  30] 

A  group  of  28  American  actors,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  will  present  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
in  the  play's  original  setting  at  Kronberg  Castle 
in  Elsinore,  Denmark,  June  17  to  28,  and  later  will 
appear  before  American  troops  in  Germany,  under 
plans  announced  on  April  30  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  theatrical  company,  sponsored  by  the  State 
Theater  of  Virginia,  which  itself  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Academy,  will 
make  the  trip  by  plane  to  Denmark  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Danish  National  Theater.  The  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
are  cooperating  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the  plan 
jointly  as  a  cultural-exchange  project  and  one  for 
the  benefit  of  American  troops  overseas. 

The  Danish  National  Open  Air  Stage,  which 
sponsors  the  international  Hamlet  Festival,  was 
constituted  in  1937,  and  the  institution  was  in- 
augurated the  same  summer  with  a  performance 
by  the  Old  Vic  players  from  England,  with  Lau- 
rence Oliver  and  Vivien  Leigh  in  the  principal 
parts.  Since  then  the  organization  has  carried 
through  five  seasons,  interrupted  by  six  years  of 
inactivity  during  the  War.  Distinguished  com- 
panies from  Norway,  Finland,  Germany,  and  a 
second  English  company,  headed  by  John  Gielgud, 
have  performed  the  play  in  successive  years. 

This  year  the  invitation  came  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy,  which  sponsors  and  sustains  various 
theater  projects  and  cultural  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  The  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy,  chartered  by  Congress  in 
1935,  invited  the  State  Theater  of  Virginia,  the 
only  government-sponsored  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  to  present  the  play. 
This  group  is  inviting  outstanding  American  ac- 
tors to  take  the  leading  roles. 

The  State  Theater  of  Virginia  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  official  State  sponsorship,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  official  Federal  Government-sponsored 
theater  group  such  as  exists  in  Denmark  and  many 
other  European  countries. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Anniversary  of  Liberation  of  Czechoslovakia 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SHAEF  AND  SOVIET  HIGH   COMMAND   CONCERNING   DECISIONS 

TO  HALT  ALLIED  FORCES  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


[Released  to  the  press  May  9] 

With  the  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Pilsen 
n  May  5, 1945,  and  the  liberation  of  Praha,  which 
ras  completed  on  May  9, 1945,  the  respective  roles 
f  the  Allied  and  Soviet  forces  in  the  liberation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  including  that  of  Czech  forces, 
ave  again  become  a  matter  of  public  interest  both 
a  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that  have 
een  received  and  the  many  false  statements  and 
nterpretations  that  have  been  published  in  re- 
;ard  to  the  matter,  the  Department  of  State  is 
laking  available  the  paraphrase  texts  of  the  ex- 
hange  of  correspondence  between  SHAEF  and 
he  Soviet  High  Command,  giving  a  complete  pic- 
ure  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  decision 
o  halt  the  advance  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Czecho- 
lovakia  at  the  line  of  Karlsbad,  Pilsen,  Budweis 
n  May  6, 1945,  instead  of  advancing  to  Praha. 

An  examination  of  the  documents  will  reveal 
hat  SHAEF  was  particularly  interested  in  main- 
aining  the  coordination  of  the  Allied  and  Soviet 
ronts  as  they  approached  each  other  in  the  last 
lays  of  the  war,  in  order  to  mitigate  any  con- 
usion  or  misunderstandings.  The  decisions  and 
.ctions  of  the  Allied  Command  in  tnis  connection 
pere  purely  operational  without  any  political  im- 
>lications  and  were  directed  solely  at  the  objective 
if  destroying  the  enemy  forces.  No  prior  political 
.greements  or  commitments  had  been  made  with 
espect  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Allied  Com- 
Qand  made  perfectly  clear  its  willingness  to  com- 
pete the  destruction  of  the  enemy  in  Czecho- 
lovakia  as  well  as  in  other  areas.  It  was  only  at 
he  specific  request  of  the  Soviet  High  Command, 
md  after  assurances  were  received,  that  the  Soviet 
^.rmy  was  already  in  a  position  to  destroy  the 
inemy  in  the  Vltava  Valley,  in  which  Praha  is  situ- 
ited,  that  the  advance  beyond  the  Pilsen  line  was 
lalted. 

A  reading  of  these  documents  in  the  context  of 
he  events  of  the  time  will  reveal  the  important  role 
vhich  both  the  Allied  and  Soviet  forces  played  in 
he  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  through  their  part 
ji  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  forces  in  Ger- 
nany  and  through  their  coordinated  action  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

May  22,   7949 


General  Eisenhower  to  the  United  States  Military 
Mission,  Moscow,  April  21, 1945 

Please  transmit  the  following  message  to  the 
Soviet  High  Command  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  operations  indicated  in  my  message  of  March 
28,  1945,  are  now  nearing  completion  and  a  fur- 
ther communication  is  considered  desirable : 

1.  We  wish  to  transmit  additional  information 
concerning  the  development  of  operations  in  this 
theater,  in  line  with  earlier  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion which  have  proved  of  value. 

2.  With  respect  to  our  message  of  March  28, 
1945,  the  operations  indicated  therein  have  been 
concluded  successfully  and  the  secondary  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Linz  will  begin  soon. 

3.  No  advance  will  be  made  in  any  strength  in 
the  center  for  at  least  several  weeks  because  the 
logistical  position  in  this  area  is  stretched  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  our  advance. 
Operations  to  begin  clearing  of  the  flanks  is 
planned. 

4.  We  will  cross  the  Elbe  in  the  north  and  drive 
the  Germans  beyond  the  Kiel  Canal  in  order  to 
open  the  German  ports,  important  for  the  supply 
of  our  forces. 

5.  Strong  forces  are  driving  in  the  direction  of 
the  Danube  Valley  and  Linz,  where  the  strongest 
opposition  on  our  front  is  located.  They  will  be 
protected  on  the  right  flank  by  an  additional  army. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  last  stand  by  the  Nazis  in 
western  Austria,  this  area  may  be  entered  by  the 
Army  at  a  later  date. 

6.  The  southern  offensive  will  commence  in  a 
few  days  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Elbe  will  be 
crossed  near  Hamburg. 

7.  We  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  concerning 
the  development  of  Soviet  operations  and  any 
change  in  timings  or  plans. 

8.  Although  arrangements  being  made  to  insure 
identification  and  liaison  between  our  troops  seem 
to  be  nearing  completion,  we  continue  to  believe 
that  an  exchange  of  officers  between  the  headquar- 
ters of  our  armies  to  handle  purely  local  problems, 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory  procedure  for  in- 
suring minimum  essential  coordination  of  our  joint 
efforts  as  the  armies  approach  each  other.  Pos- 
sible difficulties  arising  from  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  procedure  would  be  alleviated  by  the 
proposed  exchange. 
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Following  is  for  your  background  information 
which  may  be  divulged  as  occasion  demands : 

We  must  insure  the  cleaning  out  of  Norway  and 
Austria,  possible  Nazi  resistance  areas,  before 
winter — an  operation  which  may  be  of  lengthy  du- 
ration. But  since,  for  logistical  reasons,  we  cannot 
develop  strong  flank  attacks  against  the  balance 
of  the  Nazi  forces  while  continuing  the  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  center,  I  have  decided  to  stop  this 
advance  temporarily  on  the  central  front  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Elbe  and  Mulde  Rivers  and  Erz 
Gebirge  foothills,  though  the  area  beyond  this  line 
will  be  probed.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  flanks 
will  involve  the  crossing  of  the  Elbe  and  destroy- 
ing the  Nazi  forces  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
Denmark,  thus  enabling  us  to  free  north  German 
ports,  obtain  enemy  shipping,  and  overcome  the 
present  submarine  menace.  The  attacks  in  the 
south  will  follow  the  route  Bayreuth  to  Salzburg 
by  one  United  States  army  and  the  route  Wiirz- 
burg-Munich-western  Austria  by  another.  Aus- 
tria may  also  be  entered  by  the  French  Army  after 
it  cleans  out  the  Black  Forest  areas. 

United  States  Military  Mission,  Moscow,  to  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  April  25,  1945 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  General  Antonov 
to  the  following  effect : 

The  Soviet  Command  thanks  General  Eisen- 
hower for  keeping  it  informed  of  his  plans  of 
operations  and  for  his  cooperation  in  these  mat- 
ters. .  .  . 

The  Soviet  forces  will  conduct  operations  for 
the  clearing  of  German  forces  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Elbe  River  north  and  south  of  Berlin  and 
from  the  valley  of  the  Vltava  River. 

General  Eisenhower  to  the  United  States  Military 
Mission,  Moscow,  April  30, 1945 

It  is  requested  that  you  thank  General  Antonov 
for  the  information  contained  in  your  telegram 
of  April  25,  1945,  and  inform  the  Soviet  High 
Command  as  follows : 

Please  confirm  your  agreement  to  the  following 
proposals. 

The  plans  described  in  my  communication  of 
April  21,  1945  remain  effective  unless  develop- 
ments in  the  changing  situation  determine  other- 
wise. 

In  order  to  establish  a  firm  operational  east 
flank  on  the  appropriate  line  Wismar-Schwerin- 
Doemitz,  which  will  be  adjusted  locally  by  coopera- 
tive action  when  our  forces  meet,  an  operation 
across  the  lower  Elbe  is  being  launched  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  central  area  the  operational  positions  of 
the  Allied  forces  are  being  adjusted  along  the 
Elbe  and  Mulde  Rivers  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious agreements.    Allied  forces  holding  for  the 
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time  being  the  line  from  the  headwaters  of  tt 
Mulde  River  approximately  along  the  1937  fror 
tiers  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Erz  Gebirge  an 
Boehmerwald  may  advance  to  Karlsbad,  Pilser 
and  Budweis,  if  circumstances  require  it.  Th; 
matter  will  be  the  subject  of  further  communica 
tions  as  the  operational  plans  are  developed.  I 
is  noted  that  the  east  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  th 
Vltava  Rivers  in  this  area  will  be  cleared  by  Sovie 
forces.  Local  adjustment  of  contacts  can  be  mad 
by  local  commanders  in  the  light  of  mutual  know! 
edge  of  our  operational  plans.  The  line  alonj 
north-south  railway  line  east  of  Linz  and  thenc 
along  Enns  River  Valley  would  be  suitable  fo 
tactical  adjustment,  since  a  forward  movemen 
to  the  general  Linz  area  and  a  clearing  of  enem; 
forces  south  of  this  area  will  be  instituted  accord' 
ing  to  plans  for  the  southern  flank. 

My  views  on  operations  further  south  will  b 
forthcoming  after  consultation  with  the  Suprem 
Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean.  The  opera 
tions  in  this  area  have  not  developed  sufficient! 
to  determine  probable  line  for  local  adjustmen 
between  the  Soviet  and  Allied  forces. 

I  will  be  glad  to  order  further  advances  when 
ever  possible  if  your  operations  call  for  cooperativ 
action  by  my  forces  in  attaining  our  commoi 
objective. 

United  States  Military  Mission,  Moscow,  to 
General  Eisenhower,  May  4-, 1945 

General  Antonov  expresses  thanks  for  the  in 
formation  contained  in  your  telegrams  of  April  3i 
concerning  your  operational  plans  and  for  you: 
willingness  to  aid  Soviet  forces  in  attaining  ou 
common  purpose  and  wishes  to  inform  you  tha 
the  Soviet  High  Command  has  expressed  ful 
concurrence  with  your  proposals. 

General  Eisenhower  to  the  United  States  Military 
Mission,  Moscow,  May  4-,  1945 

It  is  requested  that  you  inform  the  Soviet  Hig] 
Command  that  we  intend  to  advance  immediately 
to  the  line  Karlsbad-Pilsen-Budweis  and  to  cap 
ture  these  points.  Thereafter,  we  are  ready  to  con 
tinue  our  advance  into  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Elbi 
and  Vltava  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  wes 
banks  of  these  rivers  in  coordination  with  Soviei 
plans  to  clear  the  east  banks,  if  the  situation  re- 
quires it. 

United  States  Military  Mission,  Moscow,  to 
SEAEF,  May  5, 1945 

A  letter  from  General  Antonov  follows : 

It  is  requested  that  General  Eisenhower  be  in- 
formed as  follows : 

Reference  is  made  to  my  letter  of  April  24, 194£ 
concerning  Soviet  operational  plans  for  the  clear- 
ing of  the  enemy  forces  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
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Elbe  river  north  and  south  of  Berlin  and  from  the 
Htava  valley  by  which  was  meant  from  both  the 
>ast  and  west  banks  of  the  Vltava  Kiver,  and  Gen- 
sral  Eisenhower's  reply  of  May  1,  1945  which  in- 
"ormed  us  that  the  Allied  forces  will  advance  to 
Karlsbad,  Pilsen,  and  Budweis  in  Czechoslovakia, 
["he  Soviet  command  has  grouped  its  forces  and 
s  nearing  the  completion  of  operations  in  accord- 
mce  with  these  plans. 

Your  letter  indicating  General  Eisenhower's  in- 
ention  to  advance  beyond  the  line  Karlsbad-Pil- 
en-Budweis,  following  the  capture  of  these  three 
>oints,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  west  banks 
>f  the  Elbe  and  Vltava  rivers,  if  the  situation 
lictates,  was  received  yesterday.  The  Soviet  Com- 
uand  requests  General  Eisenhower  to  refrain  from 
advancing  the  Allied  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  be- 
rond  the  formerly  designated  line,  that  is,  Karls- 
>ad,  Pilsen  and  Budweis,  so  that  a  possible  con- 
nsion  of  forces  can  be  avoided. 


In  accordance  with  General  Eisenhower's  re- 
quest, expressed  in  his  letter  of  May  1,  1945,  the 
Soviet  Command  has  halted  the  movement  of 
Soviet  forces  toward  the  lower  Elbe  at  the  line 
Wismar,  Schwerin,  Doemitz.  In  turn,  it  is  hoped 
that  with  respect  to  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  General  Eisenhower  will 
accede  to  our  desires. 

General  Eisenhower  to   United  States  Military 
Mission,  Moscow,  May  6, 1945 

General  Antonov's  intentions  have  been  clarified 
by  your  telegram  of  May  5,  and  the  Allied  forces 
are  under  instructions  to  remain  at  the  line  Karls- 
bad-Pilsen-Budweis.  The  ability  of  the  Soviet 
forces  to  advance  rapidly  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  the  situation  in  the  center  of  the  country 
is  presumed. 

You  are  requested  to  inform  General  Antonov 
of  my  instructions. 


lapanese  Reparations  and  Level  of  Industry 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  GENERAL  FRANK  R.  McCOY' 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 


The  Japanese  reparations  problem  has  been  one 
»f  the  most  important  and  pressing  questions  with 
Thich  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  its  mem- 
ier  countries  have  had  to  deal.  The  United  States, 
>n  its  part,  has  taken  a  long  and  continuing  in- 
erest  in  this  problem  and  has  been  keenly  aware 
>f  the  interest  of  the  other  FEC  countries  in  find- 
ng  a  reasonable  solution  to  it.  It  is  to  be  re- 
setted that  this  controversial  issue,  which  for 
iuch  a  long  time  has  proved  incapable  of  solution 
iy  this  Commission,  continues  to  retard  the 
ichievement  of  economic  self-support  by  Japan, 
vhich  is  so  greatly  in  the  interest  of  our  common 
»bjectives  with  respect  to  that  country. 

In  our  discussions  of  the  matter  here  in  the 
Commission,  we  have  proceeded  from  the  agree- 
nent  contained  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  that 
•eparations  would  be  exacted  from  Japan  and  that 
hey  should  be  in  a  form  which  would  not  impair 
he  ability  of  the  Japanese  people  to  support  them- 
selves. From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Far  East- 
jrn  Commission,  the  United  States  has  been  guided 
jy  a  desire  that  the  victims  of  Japanese  aggression 
'eceive  as  reparations  such  of  Japan's  resources  as 
vas  possible  without  jeopardizing  Japan's  ability 
;o  meet  its  own  peaceful  needs.  The  United  States 
las  felt,  further,  that  in  order  that  the  nations 
levastated  by  Japan  might  receive  reparation 
while  their  need  was  greatest,  in  order  that  there 
night  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  Japanese 


Government  and  people  uncertainty  regarding  the 
reparations  question,  and  in  order  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  Japan's  postwar  obligations  might  be 
disposed  of  during  the  period  of  the  occupation,  a 
reparations  program  should  be  worked  out  and 
put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 

These  factors  led  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  initiative  in  making  a  number  of 
policy  proposals  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 
In  April  1946,  the  United  States  submitted  to  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  a  pattern  of  proposals 
providing  that  there  should  be  made  immediately 
available  for  reparations  designated  quantities  of 
industrial  facilities  which  were  at  that  time  con- 
sidered to  be  clearly  surplus  to  Japan's  peaceful 
needs.  Between  May  and  December  of  that  year 
the  Commission  adopted  a  series  of  interim  repa- 
rations policy  decisions  based  upon  these  United 
States  proposals,  but  the  subsequent  inability  of 
the  Commission  to  agree  on  a  schedule  of  shares 
for  division  of  the  facilities  among  the  claimant 
countries  prevented  implementation  of  the  deci- 
sions. In  April  1947,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment offered  further  proposals,  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  known  to  Japan  precisely, 
and  on  a  final  basis,  what  industrial  capacity 
should  be  considered  by  that  country  to  be  immune 
from  removal  as  reparations  and  what  should  be 

1  Made  before  the  CommissioD  on  May  12,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  in  Washington  on  the  same  date. 
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eligible  for  removal.  In  the  same  month,  the 
United  States  because  of  its  desire  to  work  toward 
a  settlement  of  this  matter  issued  an  Advance 
Transfers  interim  directive,  under  authority 
granted  in  paragraph  III,  3,  of  the  Terms  of  Ref- 
erence of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  instructing 
the  Supreme  Commander  to  effect  delivery  to  four 
of  the  FEC  countries  of  30  percent  of  the  facilities 
which  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  itself  had 
previously  determined  in  the  Interim  Removals 
decisions  to  be  available  for  reparations  removal. 
Issuance  of  this  directive  was  motivated  in  part 
by  a  desire  to  assist  those  countries  which  had  in 
the  course  of  fighting  against  Japan's  aggression 
on  their  own  territories  suffered  most  grievously, 
but  it  was  also  motivated  by  a  desire  to  prompt 
FEC  countries  to  agree  upon  a  reparations  pro- 
gram from  which  all  11  countries  might  benefit. 

In  November  1947,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  the  initiative  once  more  in  an  effort  to 
end  the  stalemate  within  the  Commission  on  the 
question  of  reparations  shares,  a  stalemate  which 
continued  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  the 
Commission's  decisions  on  the  reparations  prob- 
lem to  take  practical  effect.  This  United  States 
proposal  contained  the  provision  that  if  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission  countries  would  accept  the 
schedule  of  percentages  which  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  United  States  Government — on  the  basis 
of  prolonged  exchanges  of  views  among  Commis- 
sion members  as  to  the  equities  involved — the 
United  States  Government,  on  its  part,  would 
make  available  an  important  part  of  its  own  share 
for  distribution  among  the  countries  which  could 
accept  the  United  States  proposal  as  a  whole. 
Sixteen  months  have  passed,  and  this  proposal  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Commission. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the 
action  of  my  government,  and,  it  is  assumed,  of 
the  other  member  governments,  in  participating 
in  the  policy  decisions  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  Commission  on  the  question  of  reparations  was 
predicated  upon  two  basic  assumptions,  namely, 
that  the  resources  to  be  removed  from  Japan  as 
reparations  were  clearly  excess  to  the  peaceful 
needs  of  a  self-supporting  Japanese  economy,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  shares  schedule  acceptable 
to  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion countries  which  would  determine  in  what 
proportions  available  reparations  should  be  di- 
vided. 

_  As  I  have  already  stated,  and  as  the  Commis- 
sion well  knows,  the  second  of  these  assumptions 
has  not  been  realized,  and  there  seems  little  pros- 
pect of  its  being  realized.  As  regards  the  first 
assumption,  that  reparations  removals  should  be 
limited  to  facilities  clearly  excess  to  the  needs 
of  a  self-supporting  Japanese  economy,  successive 
studies  during  the  past  18  months  of  Japan's  fu- 
ture industrial  requirements  have  necessitated 
progressive  upward  adjustments  of  earlier  esti- 


mates of  these  requirements.  The  first  of  thes< 
studies  was  that  of  Overseas  Consultants,  Incor 
porated,  whose  report  was  made  available  to  th< 
Commission  on  March  2,  1948,  and  the  seconc 
was  that  of  the  so-called  Johnston  Committee 
whose  report  was  made  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  May  19, 1948.  Both  of  these  reports  came 
to  the  sober  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  capita 
equipment  in  Japan  which  could  be  properly  con- 
sidered in  excess  of  Japan's  peaceful  needs  had 
been  greatly  overestimated.  Both  reports  indi- 
cated that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  Japanese 
economy  was  continuing  to  operate  at  a  heavy  def- 
icit even  though  living  standards  remained  at  s 
minimum  level,  and  that  the  end  to  these  deficits 
is  not  in  sight.  The  evidence  contained  in  these 
reports,  and  the  common  knowledge  of  all  Far 
Eastern  Commission  countries,  leads  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  the  Japanese  economy  can 
be  made  to  bear  additional  economic  burdens,  be- 
yond those  directly  related  to  meeting  its  own  re- 
quirements, only  by  prolonging  or  increasing  the 
staggering  costs  borne  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  United  States  has,  since  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  surrender,  carried  the  burden  of  prevent- 
ing such  disease  and  unrest  in  Japan  as  might 
jeopardize  the  purposes  of  the  occupation.  The 
critical  economic  conditions  with  which,  it  is  now 
apparent,  Japan  is  faced,  and  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing deficits  in  Japan's  international  payments 
for  some  years  to  come,  render  measures  oi 
Japanese  economic  recovery  of  utmost  importance. 
It  is  inescapable  that  if  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
occupation  are  to  be  achieved,  the  Japanese  people 
must  be  enabled  to  support  themselves  at  a  toler- 
able standard  of  living.  No  one  could  reasonably 
suggest  that  Japan  should  be  abandoned  to  eco- 
nomic despair.  So  to  abandon  Japan  would  be 
to  undo  the  costly  victory  in  the  Pacific. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Commission  countries  agree 
with  my  government  that  the  Japanese  people 
themselves  must  exert  maximum  efforts  for  the 
attainment  of  recovery.  For  some  months  the 
United  States  Government  has  explored  means 
whereby  this  objective  could  best  be  achieved.  In 
issuing  its  directive  of  December  10  regarding 
Japan's  economic  stabilization,  the  United  States 
Government  took  a  major  step  toward  requiring 
the  Japanese  people  to  exert  their  utmost  energies 
in  stabilizing  their  economy  and  reducing  their 
dependence  for  subsistence  on  foreign  subsidy. 
Under  present  circumstances  in  Japan  the  cost  of 
dismantling,  packing,  and  transporting  repara- 
tions facilities  would  conflict  with  the  program  of 
Japan's  economic  stablization  and  would  consti- 
tute an  additional  financial  burden  upon  the 
United  States  Government.  I  do  not  wish  to  em- 
phasize this  point  unduly,  but  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  lacking  in  candor  if  it  did 
not  point  out  that  the  resources  at  its  disposal  to 
meet  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
limited. 
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It  is  now  apparent  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
srnment  that  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  of  the 
wo  basic  assumptions  mentioned  earlier,  assump- 
,ions  which  underlay  the  policy  decisions  of  the 
FEC  having  to  do  with  reparations  and  are  a  pre- 
:ondition  for  an  FEC  reparations  program,  has 
lot  been  realized.  This  fact  has  led  my  govern- 
nent  to  several  conclusions.  Before  stating  them, 
lowever,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  Government  maintains  fully  and  categori- 
:ally  its  support  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission  that  Japan's  warmaking 
:apacity  should  be  eliminated.  As  you  know,  all 
)f  Japan's  specialized  warmaking  facilities  have 
jeen  destroyed.  The  United  States  Government 
jelieves  that  all  other  equipment  used  for  war 
xirposes  in  the  past  should,  if  retained  in  Japan, 
)e  fully  converted  to  the  purposes  of  and  utilized 
n  Japan's  peaceful  economy.  Where  this  cannot 
?e  done,  the  United  States  Government  believes 
,hat  such  equipment  should  be  scrapped.  The 
Jnited  States  will  not  permit  difficulties  in  readi- 
ng a  solution  of  the  reparations  problem  to  be 
i  means  whereby  Japan's  war  capacity  might 
-eemerge. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  recall  that 
Japan  has  already  been  deprived  not  only  of  all  of 
ts  overseas  territorial  possessions,  but  also  of  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  real  property  of  Japanese 
twnership  and  origin  in  the  former  possessions  and 
jlsewhere  abroad.  This  property  constitutes  a 
arge  payment  which  the  Japanese  have  already 
nade  toward  satisfaction  of  their  reparations  ob- 
igations.  Unfortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of 
;quity,  some  countries  have  benefited  more  than 
)thers  in  the  reparations  that  they  have  obtained 
n  this  form.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Japan,  the  loss  of  these  properties,  whatever  the 
proportions  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
listributed,  drastically  reduces  Japan's  ability  to 
support  even  at  a  minimum  level  the  needs  of 
ts  people. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  The  deficit  Japanese  economy  shows  little 
prospect  of  being  balanced  in  the  near  future  and, 
;o  achieve  eventual  balance,  will  require  all  re- 
sources at  its  disposal. 

(b)  The  burden  of  removing  further  repara- 
tions from  Japan  could  detract  seriously  from  the 
occupation  objective  of  stabilizing  the  Japanese 
economy  and  permitting  it  to  move  toward  self- 
support. 

(c)  There  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  Far  Eastern 
Commission  agreement  on  a  reparations-shares 
schedule  despite  the  repeated  initiatives  by  the 
United  States  over  the  past  3  years  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  reaching  such  an  agreement. 
Without  agreement  on  a  shares  schedule  the  exist- 
ing Far  Eastern  Commission  policy  decisions  re- 
Ma/  22,   1949 


garding  reparations  are  incapable  of  implementa- 
tion. 

(d)  Japan  has  already  paid  substantial  repar- 
ations through  expropriation  of  its  former  over- 
seas assets  and,  in  smaller  degree,  under  the  Ad- 
vance Transfer  Program. 

In  light  of  these  conclusions  the  United  States 
Government  is  impelled  to  rescind  its  interim  di- 
rective of  April  4,  1947,  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Advance  Transfer  Program  called  for  by  that 
directive.  It  is  impelled  also  to  withdraw  its 
proposal  of  November  6, 1947,  on  Japanese  repara- 
tions shares,  and  I  am  so  informing  the  Secretary- 
General.  Finally,  the  United  States  Government 
takes  this  occasion  to  announce  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  taking  further  unilateral  action  under 
its  interim  directive  powers  to  make  possible  addi- 
tional reparations  removals  from  Japan. 

I  earlier  stated  my  government's  belief  that 
maximum  efforts  should  be  exerted  by  the  Jap- 
anese themselves  for  their  economic  recovery.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  all  facilities, 
including  so-called  "primary  war  facilities,"  pres- 
ently designated  as  available  for  reparations 
which  can  contribute  to  Japanese  recovery  should 
be  utilized  as  necessary  in  Japan's  peaceful  econ- 
omy for  recovery  purposes. 

With  regard  to  "primary  war  facilities,"  all  of 
which,  as  I  earlier  stated,  were  some  time  ago 
stripped  of  their  special  purpose  equipment  and 
thus  of  their  "war  facilities"  characteristics,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  United  States  that  SCAP,  under 
the  authority  granted  in  paragraph  10  of  the  FEC 
decision  on  Reduction  of  Japanese  Industrial  War 
Potential,  should  as  rapidly  as  practicable  require 
the  dismantlement,  dispersion,  or  other  action  for 
the  utilization  in  Japan's  peaceful  economy  of  such 
of  these  facilities  as  are  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  occupation,  which  needs  prominently  in- 
clude economic  recovery.  Remaining  "primary 
war  facilities"  should  continue  to  be  protected,  in 
the  sense  of  preventing  loss  or  scrapping  of  indi- 
vidual items,  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned 
FEC  decision  requiring  their  "impounding."  Im- 
pounding does  not,  however,  include  the  require- 
ment that  the  facilities  be  kept  in  their  present 
locations  or  that  the  Japanese  devote  resources  to 
preserve  their  value  or  maintain  them  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  United  States,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  re- 
peatedly clarified  its  understanding  that  the  "level 
of  industry"  proposals  before  the  Commission,  ex- 
cepting those  levels  which  will  lapse  by  FEC  de- 
cision on  October  1,  1949,  had  application  only  to 
the  question  of  the  quantities  of  industrial  fa- 
cilities which  could  be  spared  for  reparations,  and 
had  no  bearing  on  the  matter  of  future  levels  of 
industrial  capacity  in  Japan.  Turning  now  to 
this  latter  question,  I  have  already  emphasized 
my  government's  support  of  the  principle  that 
Japan's  capacity  to  make  war  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reemerge.    It  is  the  considered  view  of 
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the  United  States  Government  that  this  objective 
does  not  require  that  Japan's  production  for  peace- 
ful purposes  be  limited  or  that  limitations  be  im- 
posed on  levels  of  Japanese  productive  capacity 
in  industries  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes.  This 
belief,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  Japan's  pres- 
ent economic  plight  and  the  difficult  problems 
Japan  will  face  in  future  in  attaining  levels  of 
industrial  production  and  foreign  trade  sufficient 
to  support  its  people  even  at  minimum  levels, 
render  it  clearly  advisable  in  my  government's 
view  that  Japan  be  permitted  to  develop  its  peace- 
ful industries  without  limitation.  The  problem 
facing  us  is  not  one  of  limitation  of  Japan's  peace- 


ful industries  but  of  reviving  these  industries  t< 
provide  the  people's  barest  wants. 

The  United  States  Government  plans  shortly  t< 
submit  to  the  FEC  for  its  consideration  proposal 
for  the  rescission  or  amendment  of  existing  ant 
pending  FEC  reparations  and  level-of-industrj 
policy  papers  so  as  to  bring  FEC  policies  on  thea 
matters,  should  the  proposals  be  approved  by  tht 
Commission,  into  conformity  with  the  positior 
which  I  have  set  forth.  My  government  earnestlj 
hopes  that  the  other  member  governments  will  ap- 
preciate the  considerations  underlying  this  posi- 
tion and  will  be  able  to  concur  in  the  new  United 
States  proposals. 


Agrarian  Reform  in  Japan1 


1.  In  the  view  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
an  equitable  and  sound  agrarian  reform  program 
is  an  important  factor  favoring  the  democratiza- 
tion of  Japan. 

2.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  approves  the 
basic  principles  underlying  the  following  steps 
which  have  been  taken  since  the  surrender  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the 
Japanese  agricultural  system : 

a.  the  directives  issued  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  in  particular  that  of  9th  December,  1945, 

b.  the  Agricultural  Land  Adjustment  Law  of 
1938,  as  amended  by  the  Japanese  Government  in 
1945, 1946  and  1947,  which,  together  with  the  Ordi- 
nance relative  thereto  dated  25th  January,  1946, 
contained  provisions  designed  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  system  of  rents  payable  in  kind  and  to  prevent 
the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rents, 

c.  the  Land  Reform  Law  (known  also  as  the 
"Law  Concerning  the  Special  Measure  for  the 
Establishment  of  Owner  Farmers"),  enacted  on 
19th  October,  1946,  designed  to  bring  about  a  large 
scale  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  land  from  the 
landlord  class  to  the  tenantry  and  thereby  to  create 
a  numerous  class  of  independent  owner-farmers, 

d.  the  creation  of  a  network  of  Agricultural 
Land  Commissions  covering  the  whole  country  to 
administer  the  reforms  referred  to  above, 

e.  the  partial  execution  of  the  land  transfer  pro- 
gram as  witnessed  by  the  latest  returns  of  the  Jap- 
anese Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

/.  the   Agricultural   Co-operative   Association 


1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion Apr.  28,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  May  6, 
1949 ;  a  directive  based  upon  this  decision  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
for  implementation. 

2  Documents  and  State  Papers  for  January  1949,  p.  621. 
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Law  enacted  on  7th  November,  1947,  which  facili- 
tated the  provision  of  credits  to  operating  farm- 
ers and  the  extension  of  education  in  farming 
techniques. 

3.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  now  decides  as 
a  matter  of  policy  as  follows : 

a.  the  proper  objectives  of  the  reform  should  be 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  all  tenant  farm- 
ers and  as  far  as  practicable  to  create  a  more  nu- 
merous class  of  independent  owner-farmers  than 
has  previously  existed, 

b.  to  these  ends,  the  basic  principles  underlying 
the  measures  set  forth  in  paragraph  2  above, 
should  continue  to  be  applied. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  FEC  May  6] 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  its  151st  meet- 
ing on  28  April  1949  approved  a  policy  decision 
endorsing  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  land- 
reform  program  now  being  carried  out  in  Japan 
by  the  Japanese  Government  under  the  guidance 
of  General  MacArthur,  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP). 

The  action  by  the  11-nation  body  which  is 
charged  with  formulating  the  policies,  principles, 
and  standards  for  the  occupation  of  Japan,  marked 
its  sixtieth  policy  decision  in  its  over  three  years 
of  continuous  session  in  Washington.  It  also 
supplemented  an  earlier  policy  decision  of  the 
Commission,  "Principles  for  Japanese  Farmers' 
Organization"  of  9  December  1948 2,  which  speci- 
fied that  farmers'  cooperatives  and  farmers'  unions 
were  to  be  encouraged. 

A  program  of  agrarian  reform  was  instituted  in 
Japan  by  SCAP  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation.  Acting  by  virtue  of  his  authority 
as  Supreme  Commander  and  under  the  terms  of 
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e  original  Presidential  Policy  Statement  of  22 
jptember  1945  (and  later  under  the  terms  of  the 
ir  Eastern  Commission's  Basic  Post-Surrender 
jlicy  of  19  June  1947)  General  Mac  Arthur  issued 
rectives  to  the  Japanese  Government  ordering  it 

take  immediate  steps  "to  insure  that  those  who 
11  the  soil  of  Japan  shall  have  a  more  equal 
iportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor" 
5CAP  directive  of  9  December  1945). 
The  three  major  goals  of  the  Japanese  land  re- 
rm  program,  as  evidenced  by  the  measures  listed 

the  new  FEC  policy  decision,  have  been:  (1) 
e  elimination  of  the  system  of  rents  payable  in 
nd  and  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rents;  (2)  the 
rge-scale  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  land  from 
e  landlord  class  to  the  tenantry  and  the  creation 
ereby  of  a  numerous  class  of  independent  owner- 
rmers;  (3)  the  facilitation  of  credit  extension 
id  education  in  agricultural  techniques  to  oper- 
ing  farmers. 

Legislation  and  administrative  action  to  carry 
it  each  of  these  goals  has  been  undertaken  by 
e  Japanese  Government  during  the  past  three 
ars.  As  a  result,  over  5  million  acres  of  farm 
nd  have  been  purchased  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
nment  from  landlords  and  resold  to  tenants  at 
asonable  prices.  For  the  remaining  approxi- 
ately  10  percent  of  the  land  still  tilled  by  tenants, 
nt  ceilings  have  been  established  and  written 
ntracts  giving  the  tenant  greater  security  are 
quired.  Close  to  30,000  agricultural  coopera- 
te associations  and  10,000  agricultural  mutual 
lief  associations  have  also  been  formed. 


ime  Minister  of  India  To  Visit  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  12] 

About  a  year  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  Pandit  Nehru,  an  invitation 
visit  the  United  States  at  some  time  which 
ould  be  mutually  convenient.  The  Prime  Min- 
ter  was  not  able,  however,  to  make  the  visit  last 
;ar  because  of  the  pressure  of  official  duties  in 
idia.  Recently  the  President  renewed  his  invi- 
tion  through  the  American  Embassy  in  New 
elhi,  suggesting  October  as  an  agreeable  time. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  authorized  the  Ameri- 
,n  Ambassador  to  India  to  report  that  he  gladly 
cepted  the  invitation  and  looked  forward  to  visit- 
g  America  at  the  time  suggested.  He,  of  course, 
tinted  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  definite 
ans  so  far  in  advance,  but  said  that,  unless  un- 
>reseen  developments  occurred,  he  had  every  hope 
!  fulfilling  the  engagement.  This  will  be  Mr. 
ehru's  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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&  Perspective  on  the  Problems  Facing  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 


I  leave  the  United  States  tomorrow  [May  20] 
for  Paris  to  participate  in  another  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  problem  of 
Germany. 

I  refer  to  another  meeting  because,  as  you  know, 
my  predecessor,  General  Marshall,  journeyed  to 
Moscow  in  the  spring  of  1947  and  to  London  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  to  deal  with  the 
same  problem  in  the  same  body.  You  all  know 
that  these  two  previous  attempts  to  reach  a  work- 
able agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
problem  of  Germany  ended  in  deadlock  and 
failure. 

On  the  eve  of  these  negotiations,  it  is,  I  think, 
sf  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  and  keep  in  perspective 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  meeting  is 
;aking  place. 

The  agreement  reached  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  May  4th,  which  has  brought  about 
:he  lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and  restora- 
tion of  normal  communications  with  that  city  and 
between  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany,  has 
nade  possible  this  meeting.  It  has  been  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  Berlin  blockade  which  for  the  past 
10  months  has  stood  in  the  way  of  any  four-power 
:onsideration  of  the  German  problem  as  a  whole. 

The  three  Western  Powers  have  repeatedly  made 
;lear  their  willingness  to  sit  down  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  discussion  of 
German  problems  just  as  soon  as  the  blockade  was 
removed.  We  had,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
blockade  in  June  of  last  year,  made  repeated  at- 
;empts,  by  direct  negotiation  and  through  the 
United  Nations,  to  bring  this  dangerous  and,  in 
}ur  view,  illegal  situation  to  an  end. 

While  we  were  not  willing  to  negotiate  under 
pressure  of  the  blockade,  we  were  nonetheless  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  any  indication  which 
night  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  this  situa- 
tion without  impairment  of  our  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  an  occupying  power.  As  a  result  of  the 
informal  exchanges  which  occurred  in  New  York, 
t  has  been  possible  to  do  just  that. 

We  welcome  this  agreement.  It  is  important, 
aowever,  to  realize  that,  in  itself,  this  agreement 
nerely  restores  a  situation  which  existed  a  year 
igo  and  thereby  removes  an  obstacle  which  for 


10  months  has  stood  in  the  path  of  further  nego- 
tiations on  Germany.  It  is  not,  in  itself,  a  solu- 
tion or  even  the  beginning  of  a  solution  of  the 
vital  and  difficult  problem  of  the  future  of  Ger- 
many. We  do  not  know  yet  whether  this  wel- 
come development  can  be  regarded  as  an  encour- 
aging omen  for  the  forthcoming  talks  until  we 
have  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of  the  Ger- 
man situation. 

In  his  report  to  the  nation  following  the  break- 
down of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  Ger- 
many in  December  1947,  General  Marshall  stated 
that  (in  regard  to  a  peace  settlement)  : 

"The  issue  is  really  clear-cut,  and  I  fear  there 
can  be  no  settlement  until  the  coming  months 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  the  civilization  of 
western  Europe  will  prove  vigorous  enough  to  rise 
above  the  destructive  effects  of  the  war  and  restore 
a  healthy  society.  Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  leaders  of  the  Communist  Parties  openly  pre- 
dict that  this  restoration  will  not  take  place.  We, 
on  the  other  hand  are  confident  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  western  European  civilization  with  its 
freedoms." 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 
this  subject.  The  United  States  Government  and 
the  democracies  of  western  Europe  have  under- 
taken a  series  of  steps,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  the  European  Recovery  Program 
and  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  which  have  already 
contributed  to  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  situation  in  western  Europe.  Ileal  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  recovery  and 
the  resumption  of  conditions  of  stability  and 
health  throughout  this  community.  Progress  has 
likewise  been  made,  both  economic  and  political, 
in  the  parts  of  Germany  which  have  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  three  Western  Powers.  The 
confidence  voiced  by  General  Marshall  in  regard  to 
the  vitality  of  the  free  countries  of  western  Europe 
has  been  fully  justified.  These  countries,  with  our 
assistance,  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  re- 
habilitate western  European  civilization  with  its 
freedoms  intact.    It  is  not  our  intention,  no  matter 


1  Made  on  May  19,  1949,  following  the  Secretary's  meet- 
ing with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  day. 
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how  much  we  may  desire  agreement,  to  accept  any- 
thing which  would  tend  to  undo  what  has  been 
accomplished  or  impede  future  progress  along 
the  course  we  have  charted  toward  the  revival  of 
health  and  strength  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  can  act  with  firmness  and 
determination  in  the  face  of  situations  which 
looked  disheartening  and  even  almost  hopeless.  If 
there  is  more  hope  in  the  air  today,  it  is  in  no 
small  measure  due,  I  believe,  to  the  vigorous  and 
courageous  manner  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  reacted  in  these  circumstances. 

We  must  not  forget  the  lesson  that  recent  history 
has  taught  us.  It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  the 
first  signs  of  success  of  the  vast  efforts  made  in 
the  past  should  be  so  misinterpreted  as  to  lead 
us  to  slackening  our  efforts  prematurely.  We  must, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  will,  demonstrate  that 
we  have  the  same  calmness,  the  same  resolution 
of  purpose  in  successful  achievement  as  we  did  in 
more  adverse  circumstances. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  important  in  the 
world  today  than  the  steadiness  and  consistency 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Republic.  Too  much 
depends  on  the  United  States  for  us  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  either  undue  pessimism  or  prema- 
ture optimism.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  our  quest  for  a  world 
of  peace  and  security.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  fluctuations  produced  by  a 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  international  tempera- 
ture. To  accept  these  fluctuations  as  a  guide  for 
our  policy  would  be  to  put  in  foreign  hands  a  large 


measure  of  control  over  the  conduct  of  our  f  oreigr 
relations. 

We  shall  neglect  no  real  opportunity  for  increas 
ing  the  area  of  solution  and  tranquillity  in  tht 
world.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  barter  awaj 
successes  achieved  for  the  sake  of  promises  whict 
might  again  prove  to  be  illusory,  as  they  too  often 
have  in  the  past. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  favor- 
able developments  have  brought  about  a  situation 
in  which  workable  and  effective  agreements  can  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  central  prob- 
lem of  Germany.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  do  so  than  we  have  had  before. 
We  most  certainly  are  now  in  a  better  position  tc 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  a  failure. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  honestly  state  whether  01 
not  this  new  attempt  will  end  in  success.  No  one 
can  tell.  The  answer  will  have  to  await  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  itself.  ] 
can  only  say  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
representatives  will  approach  this  meeting  with 
an  open  mind  and  with  an  honest  intention  to  ex- 
plore all  possibilities  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Germany.  I  have  already  out- 
lined in  an  address  before  the  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  the  main  considerations  which  have 
guided  us  and  will  continue  to  guide  our  policy  in 
regard  to  Germany.1 

I  have  just  met  with  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  executive  session.  We  dis- 
cussed our  policies  and  plans  in  regard  to  the 
coming  meeting,  and  I  asked  their  advice  on  the 
many  problems  respecting  Germany  for  which  we 
hope  to  arrive  at  solutions  in  Paris. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


"  Despite  Our  Differences,  We  Are  Still  the  United  Nations" 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  AUSTIN  AT  CLOSE  OF  THIRD  SESSION  OF 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  May  18] 

Mr.  President:  Before  your  gavel  sounds  to 
close  this  final  meeting  of  the  third  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  I  should  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  express  a  few  thoughts,  which  I  believe  are 
widely  shared  by  our  fellow-delegates. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  this  session  is  illu- 
minated by  the  leadership  and  vigor  with  which 
you  have  guided  the  work  of  this  session  of  the 
Assembly.  You  have  done  honor  to  the  high  office 
of  the  presidency  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  it  is  today  perhaps  the  foremost 
position  of  responsibility  in  the  field  of  world 
statesmanship.  You  have  discharged  that  respon- 
sibility ably  and  well.  Your  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body,  inspiring  us  and  reminding  us 
of  our  awesome  obligations  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  For  these  qualities  and  contributions,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  express  our  sincere  thanks. 

It  is  also  appropriate  at  this  time  to  convey  our 
appreciation  to  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  and 
his  able  and  conscientous  staff  of  international 
civil  servants  for  their  contribution  to  our  work. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  able  support  which 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  Secretary  of  this 
Assembly,  Mr.  Cordier,  have  furnished  our  ple- 
nary meetings.  Our  committee  meetings  have 
been  assisted  by  an  outstanding  staff  of  committee 
secretaries  and  assistants  for  whose  constant  serv- 
ice we  are  grateful. 

For  the  faithful  service  of  our  interpreters, 
whose  skill  in  the  swift  translation  of  our  speeches 
is  a  never-ending  marvel  to  the  public  and  to  us 
delegates  as  well,  we  also  feel  a  keen  appreciation. 

And  we  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Secretariat  staff  whom  we  see  at  our 
tables  and  in  the  committee  rooms,  there  is  a  large 
staff  which  labors  faithfully  and  well  on  such  tasks 
as  translating,  editing,  typing,  and  reproducing 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  our  documentation ;  and 
all  the  other  essential,  behind-the-scenes  functions 


which  we  have  come  almost  to  take  for  granted,  so 
competently  are  they  performed.  To  all  these 
men  and  women  who  labor  with  such  energy  and 
faithfulness  as  fellow-servants  of  this  great  world 
organization  of  ours,  we  say :  "Thank  you." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  you  and  to  my  fellow- 
delegates,  who  have  been  so  tolerant,  patient, 
longsuffering  and  amiable,  I  should  like  to  say  this : 
we  have  had  a  hard-fought  session ;  we  have  been 
through  some  very  difficult  issues,  and  there  have 
been  expressed  from  this  platform  some  sharp 
disagreements  among  us.  Now,  that's  all  right; 
that's  the  purpose  of  this  organization — to  bring 
us  together  so  we  can  work  out  our  differences. 
We've  seen  the  United  Nations  tackle  even  the 
tough  problems  of  the  peace  settlements  and  bring 
to  bear  the  conflicting  views  of  59  independent  na- 
tions in  working  for  but  failing  yet  to  arrive  at 
constructive  solutions.  We  can  be  proud,  I  believe, 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  third  session.  I 
place  very  high  on  our  list  of  accomplishments  the 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council.  This  recommendation  for  the  use  of  re- 
straint and  self -discipline  as  a  step  in  the  gradual 
liberalization  of  voting  procedures  in  the  Security 
Council  will,  I  feel  strongly,  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  the  more  effective  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights,  we  have  made  im- 
portant progress.  The  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  sitting  today.  The  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  conventions  of  genocide  and 
on  the  freedoms  of  newsgathering  and  transmis- 
sion, and  the  other  human  rights  questions  which 
we  have  discussed — these  are  steps. 

The  future,  Mr.  President,  can  and  will  see  the 
service  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  cause  of  peace 
grow  in  scope  and  effectiveness ;  so  long  as  we  can 
rise  from  such  deliberations  as  these,  and  say: 
"Despite  our  differences,  we  are  still  the  United 
Nations." 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President. 
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General  Assembly  Adopts  Draft  Convention  on  International 
Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of  Correction 


STATEMENT  BY  ERWIN  D.  CANHAM> 
Alternate  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is  about 
to  undertake  an  unprecedented  step.  It  is  about 
to  write  into  international  law,  for  the  first  time, 
a  charter  of  liberties  for  the  gathering  and  the 
international  transmission  of  news.  It  is  also 
about  to  establish,  for  the  first  time,  an  interna- 
tional right  of  correction.  What  is  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  these  steps  ? 

First  let  us  reaffirm  some  basic  facts.  One  fact 
is  that  the  people  of  the  world  cannot  possibly 
solve  the  many  problems  that  confront  them  and 
their  institutions  unless  they  are  adequately 
informed. 

Another  fact  is  that  there  are  today  many  bar- 
riers to  the  adequate  interchange  of  information. 
There  are  many  dark  corners  into  which  news- 
gatherers  cannot  penetrate.  There  are  areas  in 
which  news  cannot  freely  circulate.  And — as 
some  delegations  have  pointed  out,  and  any  can- 
did journalist  will  admit — the  press  itself  is  far 
from  perfect  and  has  many  problems  of  its  own 
to  solve. 

Two  fundamentally  divergent  concepts  of  the 
role  of  the  press  in  the  modern  world  were  urged 
upon  the  Third  Committee,  as  they  were  urged 
upon  the  Geneva  conference  last  year.  One  of 
these  concepts  points  toward  freedom.  It  was 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  of  a  free  press  which  is  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitutions and  in  the  practical  experience  of  all 
free  peoples.  The  other  concept  was  that  of  com- 
plete, arbitrary,  repressive,  totalitarian  control  of 
the  press,  along  with  all  other  aspects  of  modern 
society. 

These  proposals  of  totalitarian  press  control 
were  disguised,  as  usual,  in  most  beguiling  robes. 
We  were  told  that  news  must  be  "truthful"— and 
indeed  it  should  be.  We  were  told  that  news  that 
is  false  or  distorted  must  be  suppressed,  and  it 
should  be.  But  how?  And  who  is  to  say  which 
news  is  false  and  which  is  truthful?  The  pur- 
pose of  these  innocent-sounding  proposals  was 
chiefly  to  make  propaganda.  The  totalitarian  na- 
tions that  proposed  them  knew  full  well  that  free 
people  and  free  governments  would  never  accept 
them. 


1  Made  in  plenary  session  of  General  Assembly  on  May 
13,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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The  purpose  of  these  proposals  is  to  smear  the 
free  press  everywhere  and  thus  to  persuade  free 
people  to  distrust  their  own  institutions.  Tht 
purpose  is  to  persuade  free  people  to  take  the 
first,  dangerous  steps  down  a  long,  slippery  slope 
that  would  lead  to  despotism  and  slavery — the  des- 
potism of  a  dogma  and  the  destruction  of  all  civil 
liberties. 

From  time  to  time  there  came  up  in  our  deliber- 
ation certain  intermediate  concepts  which,  while 
intended  to  correct  evils,  in  the  opinion  of  mj 
delegation  would  actually  have  contributed  to  the 
greatest  evil  of  all,  the  control  by  repressive  powei 
of  the  rights  of  free  people  to  be  freely  informed 
We  do  not  suggest  that  any  of  these  intermediate 
proposals  were  advanced  with  such  an  end  in  view 
But  their  ultimate  result,  now  or  in  the  future,  ii 
our  view  would  have  been  to  destroy  freedom— 
and  we  do  not  speak  of  that  impossibility,  absolute 
freedom,  but  of  the  freedoms  of  responsible  men 
in  an  orderly  society.  A  little  later  I  shall  refer 
again  to  the  happy  and  successful  clarification  oi 
these  proposals,  which  was  worked  out  and  which 
brought  the  Third  Committee  to  broad  agreement. 

The  basic  significance  of  the  decisions  reached 
in  the  Third  Committee,  and,  I  hope,  about  to  be 
affirmed  here,  is  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  has  refused  to  take  even  the  first  step 
down  the  long  road  that  leads  to  totalitarianism 
and  the  police  state.  The  Assembly  is  here  reaf- 
firming its  belief  in  freedom.  It  is  here  rejecting 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  state  controls :  the  effort 
to  control  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  this  convention 
widens  the  channels  down  which  factual  infor- 
mation may  flow :  it  strengthens  the  interchange 
of  ideas.  And  by  contributing  this  to  a  better  in- 
formed world,  it  contributes  to  a  more  peaceful 
and  stable  world. 

The  convention  which  is  before  the  General  As- 
sembly for  adoption  is  simple,  precise,  concrete, 
and  wisely  limited  in  its  applications.  It  does  not 
guarantee  the  millenium  overnight.  But  it  is 
based  on  sound  principles.  It  is  a  good  beginning. 
It  sets  standards  which  will  enable  higher  goals 
to  be  reached  through  practical  experience  in  the 
future. 

What  does  the  convention  actually  provide? 
First,  it  defines  "news  materials,"  "news  despatch," 
"information  agency,"  and  "correspondent"  id 
such  a  way  as  to  include  adequately  all  interna- 
tional transmission  and  operation  of  these  ele- 
ments. One  of  the  most  difficult  differences  of 
opinion  arose  over  the  definition  of  "correspond- 
ent."  This  difficulty,  in  the  view  of  my  delegation, 
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springs  really  from  a  misunderstanding.  We  are 
convinced  that  after  governments  have  given  the 
matter  more  careful  legal  study,  their  difficulties 
on  this  score  will  diminish  and  disappear.  But 
some  delegations  have  felt  that  no  national  of  a 
contracting  state  should  be  denned  as  a  corre- 
spondent in  his  own  state,  even  though  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  gathering  and  international  trans- 
mission of  news  for  an  information  agency  of 
another  contracting  state. 

Delegations  which  have  sought  to  remove  na- 
tionals from  the  operation  of  this  convention  in 
their  own  state  have  feared  it  might  set  up  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  citizenship,  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  such  nationals,  which  would  enable  them  to 
flout  the  laws  of  their  country.  That  such  a  fear 
can  have  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact  is  abundantly 
proved  in  article  III  of  the  convention  which 
states  categorically  that — 

correspondents  and  information  agencies  must  conform  to 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
operating. 

Further,  in  article  XII,  the  convention  especially 
affirms  that — 

Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  depriving  a  Contracting  State  of  its  right  to  make  and 
enforce  laws  and  public  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  national  security  and  public  order. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  amendment  we 
have  presented,  paragraph  8  of  article  XII  would 
read: 

Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  oblige  a  Con- 
tracting State  to  consider  one  of  its  own  nationals  em- 
ployed by  a  foreign  information  agency  operating  in  its 
territory  as  a  correspondent,  except  when  he  is  func- 
tioning in  behalf  of  that  information  agency  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  required  to  enable  that  information  agency 
fully  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Convention ; 

Then  we  add  the  following  words : 

provided,  however,  that  no  provision  of  this  Convention 
shall  be  construed  as  entitling  another  Contracting  State 
to  intercede  on  behalf  of  such  national  with  his  govern- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  interceding  on  behalf  of  the 
information  agency  by  which  he  is  employed. 

This  provision  gives  a  government  absolute  pro- 
tection against  any  kind  of  special  treatment  of 
its  own  nationals.  No  foreign  government  could 
make  any  protest  to  another  government  on  be- 
half of  that  government's  own  nationals.  Any 
protection  accorded  by  this  convention  is  in  be- 
half of  the  information  agency.  It  does  not  set  up 
a  special  kind  of  citizenship,  and  it  does  not  sanc- 
tion discriminatory  treatment  of  any  kind.  It 
leaves  no  room  for  any  national  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  a  foreign  government,  and  it  permits  no 
information  agency  to  defy  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  state  where  it  operates. 

This  convention  positively  defines  and  estab- 
lishes certain  basic  rights  of  the  information 
agency  and  correspondent.  These  rights  are  noth- 
ing new.    They  reflect  practices  regarding  corre- 
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spondents  and  news  material  already  observed  in 
more  democratic  countries. 

The  convention  requires  contracting  states  to 
expedite,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  re- 
spective laws  and  regulations,  the  administrative 
procedures  necessary  for  the  entry  into,  residence 
in,  travel  through  and  egress  from  their  respective 
territories  of  correspondents  of  other  contracting 
states.  It  provides  against  discriminatory  restric- 
tions on  such  correspondents.  It  protects  them 
against  expulsion  on  account  of  any  lawful  exer- 
cise of  their  right  to  collect  and  report  news  mate- 
rial. It  guarantees  access  to  news  and  the  admis- 
sion of  news  dispatches  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

In  respect  to  censorship,  this  convention  makes 
a  notable  and  unprecedented  advance.  It  pro- 
vides— for  the  first  time  in  international  law,  I 
think — that  news  material  shall  leave  the  terri- 
tory of  contracting  states  without  censorship, 
editing,  or  delay,  provided  that  each  contracting 
state  may  make  and  enforce  regulations  relating 
directly  to  national  defense.  That  means  that  the 
only  possible  grounds  of  censorship — and  we  hope 
there  will  be  no  censorship  at  all — must  be  related 
directly  to  national  defense.  The  only  existing 
international  law  on  the  subject,  in  the  telecom- 
munication conventions,  permits  much  more  wide- 
spread and  dangerous  censorship.  The  limitations 
on  censorship  set  up  by  the  convention  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  would,  of  course,  prevail  among  the 
contracting  states  which  sign  and  ratify  this  later 
convention. 

An  amendment  relating  to  censorship  has  been 
submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Chile  and  India- — 
document  A/861.  We  very  much  hope  these  dis- 
tinguished delegations  will  not  press  their  amend- 
ment. If  they  do,  we  are  bound  to  point  out  its 
effects,  which  we  are  confident  these  delegations 
did  not  intend.  To  remove  paragraph  3  from 
article  XII,  as  this  amendment  proposes  to  do, 
and  place  it  in  article  VII  would  introduce  a  re- 
dundant absurdity  into  article  VII  and  remove  an 
indispensable  safeguard  from  article  XII.  Ar- 
ticle VII  is  the  original  censorship  article.  To 
introduce  this  language  there  is  totally  unneces- 
sary and  entirely  inappropriate.  But  without 
this  language  in  article  XII,  every  single  one  of 
the  clauses  in  that  article  might  be  made  a  basis 
for  censorship.  Article  XII  is  intended  to  give 
governments  needful  protection  for  their  internal 
domestic  order.  To  extend  it  so  that  it  becomes 
the  basis  for  censorship  on  outgoing  copy  would 
certainly  make  a  travesty  of  our  entire  convention. 
This  censorship  provision  was  inserted  into  article 
XII  by  substantial  majorities :  in  fact,  the-  vote 
was  31  to  8,  and  we  cannot  believe  the  General 
Assembly  would  seek  to  overthrow  so  wise  and 
emphatic  a  decision. 

We  also  have  before  us  today  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  Soviet  Union — an  amendment  to 
article  V.    This  amendment  is  typical  of  the  pro- 
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posals  which  we  have  had  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence and  throughout  the  deliberations  of  the  Third 
Committee.  Its  last  sentence  introduces  this  kind 
of  language : 

"The  Contracting  States  shall  evolve  measures 
to  ensure  increasingly  wide  dissemination  of  genu- 
inely honest  and  objective  information." 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  such  proposals  are 
invariably  cloaked  in  innocent-seeming  and  beguil- 
ing words.  These  words  that  I  have  just  quoted 
are  innocent-seeming  and  beguiling:  "dissemina- 
tion of  genuinely  honest  and  objective  informa- 
tion." But  to  give  governments  the  power  to  in- 
sure that  information  be  "genuinely  honest  and 
objective"  would  in  fact  be  a  cloak  for  repres- 
sion. In  reality,  the  language  of  this  amendment 
would  authorize  governments  to  apply  any  kind  of 
restriction  they  cared  to  apply  to  the  dissemination 
of  news.  It  would  render  the  words  of  this  con- 
vention not  only  ironic,  but  positively  dangerous. 
This  proposal  is  a  booby  trap  which  contains  a 
land  mine.  But  the  Third  Committee,  like  the 
Geneva  conference,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  avoiding  this  very  trap,  time  after  time, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
follow  in  that  path  of  wise  experience  around  such 
perilous  language. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  most  gratified 
that  the  provisions  on  the  international  right  of 
correction,  originally  propounded  by  the  delega- 
tion of  France,  have  been  included  in  this  con- 
vention. Those  provisions  set  up  a  channel  by 
means  of  which  a  contracting  state  may  make  sure 
that  the  correction  of  a  dispatch  it  considers  false 
or  injurious  reaches  the  information  agency  in 
another  contracting  state  which  was  responsible 
for  such  a  dispatch. 

The  machinery  is  clear,  simple,  swift.  It  does 
not  provide  for  the  compulsory  publication  of 
such  corrections  because,  in  the  deep-rooted  con- 
viction of  many  countries,  such  compulsion  is  con- 
trary to  basic  freedoms.  The  real  difficulty,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  possibly  subjective  character  of 
correction.  When  is  a  correction  a  genuine  correc- 
tion, and  when  is  it  merely  the  propaganda  of  some 
national  regime  ?  The  difference  would  be  impos- 
sible to  guarantee.  Therefore,  this  convention 
does  not  introduce  the  element  of  compulsion,  but 
it  follows  what  is  already  the  well-established  pro- 
fessional practice  of  responsible  newspapers  and 
information  agencies.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
publish  or  transmit  well-founded  corrections,  but 
they  have  to  remain  the  ultimate  judges — short 
of  laws  of  libel  and  slander— of  what  constitutes 
a  valid  correction.  We  have  high  hopes  that  the 
correction  provisions  of  this  convention  will  pro- 
vide a  useful  channel  which,  above  all,  will  utilize 
the  sense  of  professional  responsibility  of  news- 
papermen themselves. 

I  have  said  that  this  convention  does  not  go 
beyond  the  existing  practices  in  more  democratic 
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countries.  Of  course,  we  should  like  to  see  it  es 
tend  the  light  into  the  censorship-darkened  area 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  chimerical  to  hope  that,  i: 
the  present  world  climate,  the  convention  would  b 
signed  and  ratified  by  such  nations  as  the  Sovie 
states.  The  representatives  of  these  nations  hav 
voted  against  practically  every  provision  of  th 
convention  at  the  Geneva  conference  and  at  thi 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  have  givei 
us  abundant  warning  that  they  will  not  extend  it 
provisions  in  their  territories. 

Moreover,  they  have  contended  repeatedly  tha 
the  convention  is  drafted  solely  in  the  interests  o 
what  they  call  the  monopolies  of  the  press.  It  i 
indeed  a  paradox  that  the  thousands  of  individua 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  the  vigor 
ously  competing  news  agencies  here,  as  well  as  ii 
other  democratic  countries,  should  be  called  a  mo 
nopoly,  while  the  absolute  monopoly  rigoroush 
enforced  by  the  state  over  all  means  of  news  gath" 
ering  and  dissemination  in  Communist  countrie 
should  be  described  as  free.  The  true  situatioi 
will  be  apparent  to  all,  for  all  free  men  and  man^ 
who  are  now  enslaved  know  very  well  that  thi 
monopolies  of  the  totalitarian  states  are  rigid  anc 
absolute.  The  press  in  the  free  countries  is  fai 
from  perfect,  but  the  people  are  free  to  criticize  i 
and  the  press  is  free  to  criticize  itself  and  to  rais< 
its  standards  under  the  healthy  lash  of  public  criti 
cism.  All  the  many  quotations  from  Americar 
criticisms  of  the  United  States  press  which  w< 
have  heard  from  Soviet  spokesmen  in  the  past— 
and  perhaps  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them  again  today — prove  one  thing:  they  prov( 
the  glory  of  the  free  way— the  freedom  never  to  b( 
satisfied  with  one's  own  standards,  the  freedom  tc 
criticize  oneself,  the  freedom  to  grow  and  rist 
higher  and  higher  on  the  basis  of  the  clash  of  ideas 
and  the  interplay  of  diversity. 

There  is  another  fact,  finally,  that  I  want  tc 
make  clear.  The  American  press  has  never  asked 
its  government  for  special  privileges,  and  the 
American  Government  does  not  ask  special  privi- 
leges for  the  press  in  this  convention.  There  is 
only  one  thing  the  press  asks  for,  and  only  one 
thing  that  the  American  Government  requests  in- 
ternationally on  behalf  of  the  press.  That  is  the 
right  to  report.  The  so-called  privileges  of  the 
press,  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  press,  are  not 
privileges  or  freedom  that  are  the  possession  of  the 
press.  Least  of  all  are  they  the  possession  of  the 
publisher.  These  are  rights  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  duty  the  press  owes  the  people.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  press  to  report  the  news  of  the  world 
and  to  seek  to  explain  its  meaning  as  accurately, 
as  fearlessly,  and  as  objectively  as  is  possible  in  a 
world  of  imperfect  humanity. 

This  duty  of  reporting  the  facts  will  not  always 
please  everybody.  Least  of  all  will  it  please  all 
governments.  Sometimes  the  press  must  uncover 
and  expose.  Article  IX  of  this  convention  states 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  fulfillment  by  the  press  of 
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ts  professional  responsibility  to  report  facts,  peace 
md  understanding  will  be  promoted.  That  is 
jroadly  and  fundamentally  true,  but  sometimes 
here  are  unavoidable  intermediate  stages.  In  1939 
ind  earlier,  it  was  indeed  the  professional  respon- 
sibility of  newspapermen  in  Berlin  to  report  the 
"acts.  Those  facts  were  not  pleasing  to  the  gov- 
srnment  in  Berlin.  Those  facts  did  not  directly 
promote  peace  and  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. Ultimately,  by  helping  to  awaken  the  peoples 
)f  the  world  to  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  dangers,  this 
'earless  reporting  of  the  facts  did  contribute  to 
jeace — but  only  after  an  intervening  period  when 
mything  but  peace  prevailed.  Had  this  conven- 
ion  then  been  in  force,  and  had  the  Nazi  govern- 
nent  been  a  signatory,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
lsed  its  "right  of  correction"  to  flood  the  Foreign 
Dffices  of  the  democracies  with  communiques  of 
illeged  correction.  Then  governments  would  have 
)een  glad  that  they  had  not  accepted  the  obliga- 
ion  of  forcing  their  newspapers  to  print  these  so- 
sailed  corrections. 

We  all  hope  that  there  will  never  be  another 
vorld  war,  but  we  cannot  realistically  expect  that 
lisputes  and  grave  differences  of  viewpoint  will 
lot  arise  between  governments  and  between  re- 
gimes. We  cannot  expect  that  the  press  will  or 
should  please  everyone  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
some  governments  will  disagree  with  press  dis- 
patches when — I  make  so  bold  as  to  say — the  dis- 
patches will  be  right  and  the  governments  wrong. 
Sometimes,  I  freely  admit,  it  may  be  the  other 
vay  round.  But  very  frequently  there  will  be  hon- 
jst  differences  of  opinion  when  there  will  be  some- 
thing valid  to  say  on  both  sides.  This  is  precisely 
vhy  it  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake  to  base 
;his  convention  on  coercive  power. 

This  convention  sets  up  no  special  privileges  for 
;he  press.  It  does  reaffirm  the  right  of  the  people 
;o  know,  and  it  seeks  to  protect  the  press  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  duty  to  report  the  facts.  Ameri- 
can newspapermen,  I  will  tell  the  Assembly 
frankly,  have  observed  with  some  misgivings  this 
.ntervention  not  of  one  government  but  of  many 
governments  into  the  international  areas  of  news 
gathering  and  transmission.  Newspapermen  have 
learned  that  most  governments  instinctively  crave 
power.  They  have  learned  that  many  governments 
?eek  to  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal  many  of  the 
facts  that  the  people  need  to  know.  So  they  have 
laturally  asked  whether  this  intervention  of  gov- 
ernment into  a  new  field  will  turn  out  in  the  inter- 
est of  more  freedom  or  of  more  limitation. 

The  text  of  the  convention  which  is  before  the 
Greneral  Assembly  should  help  to  resolve  these 
loubts.     By  the  adoption  of  this  convention  today 


the  General  Assembly — if  it  takes  that  course — 
will  give  added  strength  to  agreed  principles 
based  on  the  right  of  the  people  to  know.  No 
longer,  among  the  nations  prepared  to  accept 
and  apply  these  principles,  will  the  function  of 
correspondents  be  subject  to  the  shifting  tactics 
of  regimes.  They  will  rest  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  law.  This  convention  can  prevent  any  re- 
gression of  present  good  practices,  if  and  as  a 
tendency  towards  greater  governmental  controls 
sets  in.  Recognition  of  this  convention  as  inter- 
national law  cannot  help  but  influence  additional 
governments  to  observe  the  more  liberal  practices 
included  therein  through  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  and  the  psychological  compulsion  on  all 
individuals,  peoples,  and  nations  to  observe  law. 
It  is  through  these  beginning  steps  that  we  hope 
the  observance  of  the  principles  of  the  convention 
will  ultimately  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  this  convention  should  be 
signed  now,  but  that  that  solemn  act  should  be 
deferred  until  the  fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  completes  action  on  the  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  which  was  also  drafted 
by  the  Geneva  conference.  That  important  task 
lies  ahead,  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished with  the  utmost  speed  consistent  with  the 
large  problems  implicit  in  it. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  in  the  Third  Committee.  There  were 
sometimes  sharp  interchanges,  but  the  basic  de- 
sire of  the  overwhelming  majority  to  reach  an 
area  of  agreement  was  apparent.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  to  the  representatives  of  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
who  joined  with  my  delegation  to  work  out,  in 
more  than  20  informal  meetings,  an  agreement  on 
the  most  difficult  clauses  of  this  convention.  These 
delegations — and  particularly  the  delegation  of 
Mexico  which  had  introduced  most  of  the  amend- 
ments under  discussion — showed  their  recognition 
of  the  basic  elements  of  press  freedom.  There  was 
no  lack  of  common  ground  between  these  delega- 
tions when  once  our  basic  purposes  and  our  funda- 
mental convictions  were  clear  to  one  another.  This 
act  of  achieving  understanding  was  typical  of  the 
true  role  and  indispensable  value  of  the  United 
Nations.  Thus  the  convention  as  a  whole  stands 
before  the  General  Assembly,  a  practical,  con- 
crete illustration  of  sound  and  realistic  interna- 
tional agreement.  It  will  contribute  to  the  ability 
of  men  and  nations  to  understand  the  problems 
that  face  them  for,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know,  it  will  widen  and  deepen  the  flow 
of  fact.  That  is  a  great  accomplishment,  because 
upon  knowledge  depends  peace. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

U.  N.  doc.  A/876 
Adopted  May  13, 1949 

A.  Consideration  and  Signature  of  the  Draft 
Conventions 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Refers  to  its  fourth  regular  session  the  draft 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information,  together 
with  the  records  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 
in  the  Third  Committee  and  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations ; 

2.  Invites  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  fourth 
session,  to  give  high  priority  to  this  item ; 

3.  Invites  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  fourth 
session,  to  take  into  full  consideration  all  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  the  draft  Convention  al- 
ready adopted  by  the  Third  Committee  in  order 
to  reconcile  divergent  views; 

4.  Resolves  that  the  draft  Convention  on  the 
International  Transmission  of  News  and  the  Right 
of  Correction  shall  not  be  open  for  signature  until 
the  General  Assembly  has  taken  definite  action  on 
the  draft  Convention  of  Freedom  of  Information. 

B.  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  it  lies  within  the  competence 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  implement 
certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information, 

Considering  further  that  the  provisions  of  some 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  draft  Convention  on  the 
International  Transmission  of  News  and  the  Right 
of  Correction,  while  others  require  no  further 
action, 

1.  Decides  that  resolutions  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  11,  14, 
23,  24, 26,  30-34,  36, 37  and  40,  as  well  as  resolution 
No.  9  together  with  the  account  of  the  debates 
thereon  in  the  Third  Committee,  be  referred  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  appropriate 
action,  at  the  Council's  discretion ;  and 

2.  Takes  note  of  resolutions  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
10, 12, 13, 15-22, 25, 27-29, 35  and  38. 

C.  Draft  Convention  on  the  International  Trans- 
mission of  News  and  the  Right  of  Correction 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  resolution  152  (VII)  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council; 

2.  Approves  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
national Transmission  of  News  and  the  Right  of 
Correction  and  recommends  it  for  early  adoption 


to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  oth< 
States  invited  to  the  United  Nations  Conferen< 
on  Freedom  of  Information  held  at  Geneva  i 
1948; 

3.  Urges  these  States  to  sign  or  accede  to  th 
Convention  when  it  has  been  opened  for  signatur 
and  requests  any  Member  which  does  not  so  sig 
or  accede  to  communicate  its  reasons  therefor  t 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natior 
within  twelve  months  of  such  opening  date  as  we 
as  the  further  steps,  if  any,  it  intends  to  take ; 

4.  Urges  each  Contracting  State  to  take  as  soo 
as  possible  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  exten 
its  application  to  territories  for  which  it  has  ii 
ternational  responsibility,  subject,  where  necei 
sary  for  constitutional  reasons,  to  the  consent  c 
the  governments  of  such  territories ; 

5.  Urges  each  Contracting  State  which  does  n< 
make  a  declaration  under  article  XVIII  (1)  of  th 
Convention  in  respect  of  any  territories  for  whic 
it  has  international  responsibility,  to  communicai 
to  the  Secretary-General  within  twelve  months  c 
the  opening  of  this  Convention  for  signature  th 
names  of  all  such  territories  together  with  the  res 
sons  for  not  making  such  a  declaration  as  well  a 
the  further  steps,  if  any,  it  intends  to  take. 

TEXT  OF  DRAFT  CONVENTION 

U.  N.  doc.  A/876 
Adopted  May  13,  1949 

Preamble 

The  Contracting  States, 

Desiring  to  implement  the  right  of  their  peoples  to  t 
fully  and  reliably  informed, 

Desiring  to  improve  understandinp;  between  thei 
peoples  through  the  free  flow  of  information  and  opinio] 

Desiring  thereby  to  protect  mankind  from  the  scourg 
of  war,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  aggression  from  an 
source,  and  to  combat  all  propaganda  which  is  either  d< 
signed  or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage  any  threat  to  th 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression, 

Considering  the  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  friendl 
relations  between  peoples  and  to  the  preservation  of  peac< 
arising  from  the  publication  of  inaccurate  reports, 

Considering  that  at  its  second  regular  session  the  Gei 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  recommended  th 
adoption  of  measures  designed  to  combat  the  dissemins 
tion  of  false  or  distorted  reports  likely  to  injure  friendl 
relations  between  States, 

Considering,  however,  that  it  is  not  at  present  practice 
ble  to  institute,  on  the  international  level,  a  procedure  fo 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  a  report  which  might  lead  t 
the  imposition  of  penalties  for  the  publication  of  false  o 
distorted  reports, 

Considering,  moreover,  that  to  prevent  the  publicatioi 
of  reports  of  this  nature  or  to  reduce  their  perniciou 
effects,  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  promote  a  wide  circula 
tion  of  news  and  to  heighten  the  sense  of  responsibility  o 
those  regularly  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  news, 

Considering  that  an  effective  means  to  these  ends  is  fc 
give  States  directly  affected  by  a  report,  which  they  con 
sider  false  or  distorted  and  which  is  disseminated  by  a) 
information  agency,  the  possibility  of  securing  commen 
surate  publicity  for  their  corrections, 
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Considering  that  the  legislation  of  certain  States  does 
not  provide  for  a  right  of  correction  of  which  foreign  Gov- 
ernments may  avail  themselves,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  institute  such  a  right  on  the  international 
level,  and 

Having  resolved  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  these 
purposes, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention : 

1.  "News  material"  means  all  news  material,  whether  of 
information  or  opinion  and  whether  visual  or  auditory,  for 
dissemination  to  the  public. 

2.  "News  despatch"  means  news  material  transmitted  in 
writing  or  by  means  of  telecommunications,  in  the  form 
customarily  employed  by  information  agencies  in  trans- 
mitting such  news  material,  before  publication,  to  news- 
papers, news  periodicals  and  broadcasting  organizations. 

3.  "Information  agency"  means  a  press,  broadcasting, 
film,  television  or  facsimile  organization,  public  or  private, 
regularly  engaged  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
news  material,  created  and  organized  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the  central 
organization  is  domiciled  and  which,  in  each  Contracting 
State  where  it  operates,  functions  under  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  that  State. 

4.  "Correspondent"  means  a  national  of  a  Contracting 
State  or  an  individual  employed  by  an  information  agency 
of  a  Contracting  State,  who  in  either  case  is  regularly 
engaged  in  the  collection  and  the  reporting  of  news  ma- 
terial, and  who  when  outside  his  State  is  identified  as  a 
correspondent  by  a  valid  passport  or  by  a  similar  docu- 
ment internationally  acceptable. 

GATHERING  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSMISSION 
OF  NEWS 

Article  II 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  freest  possible  movement  of 
correspondents  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  the 
Contracting  States  shall  expedite,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  respective  laws  and  regulations,  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  necessary  for  the  entry  into,  residence 
in,  travel  through  and  egress  from  their  respective  terri- 
tories of  correspondents  of  other  Contracting  States  to- 
gether with  their  professional  equipment,  and  shall  not 
impose  restrictions  which  discriminate  against  such  cor- 
respondents with  respect  to  entry  into,  residence  in,  travel 
through  or  egress  from  such  territories. 

Article  III 

The  Contracting  States,  while  recognizing  that  corre- 
spondents and  information  agencies  must  conform  to  the 
laws  in  force  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  operating, 
agree  that  correspondents  of  other  Contracting  States 
legally  admitted  into  their  territories  shall  not  be  expelled 
on  account  of  any  lawful  exercise  of  their  right  to  collect 
and  report  news  material. 

Article  TV 

The  present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  any  corre- 
spondent of  a  Contracting  State  who,  while  not  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  laws  and  regulations  referred  to  in 
article  II  into  the  territory  of  another  Contracting  State, 
is  nevertheless  admitted  conditionally  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  that  other  Contracting  State  and 
the  United  Nations  or  a  specialized  agency  thereof,  in  order 
to  cover  their  proceedings,  or  pursuant  to  a  special  ar- 
rangement made  by  that  other  Contracting  State  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  such  correspondents. 


Article  V 

Each  Contracting  State  shall,  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  its  national  security,  permit  and  facilitate  access  to 
news  for  all  correspondents  of  other  Contracting  States 
bo  far  as  possible  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  corre- 
spondents employed  by  its  domestic  information  agencies, 
and  shall  not  discriminate  among  correspondents  of  other 
Contracting  States  as  regards  such  access. 

Article  VI 

Correspondents  and  information  agencies  of  a  Contract- 
ing State  operating  in  the  territories  of  other  Contracting 
States  shall  have  access  to  all  facilities  in  such  territories 
generally  and  publicly  used  for  the  international  trans- 
mission of  news  material  and  shall  be  accorded  the  right 
to  transmit  news  material  from  each  such  territory  on 
the  same  basis  and  at  the  same  rates  applicable  to  all 
users  of  such  facilities  for  similar  purposes. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Contracting  States  shall  permit  egress  from  their 
territories  of  all  news  material  of  correspondents  and 
information  agencies  of  other  Contracting  States  without 
censorship,  editing  or  delay ;  provided  that  each  Contract- 
ing State  may  make  and  enforce  regulations  relating  di- 
rectly to  national  defence.  Such  of  these  regulations  as 
relate  to  the  transmission  of  news  material  shall  be  com- 
municated by  the  State  to  all  correspondents  and  informa- 
tion agencies  of  other  Contracting  States  operating  in  its 
territory  and  shall  apply  equally  to  them. 

2.  If  the  requirements  of  national  defence  should  compel 
a  Contracting  State  to  establish  censorship  in  peacetime 
it  shall : 

(a)  Establish  in  advance  which  categories  of  news 
material  are  subject  to  previous  inspection ;  and  commu- 
nicate to  correspondents  and  information  agencies  the 
directives  of  the  censor  setting  forth  forbidden  matters ; 

(o)  Carry  out  censorship  as  far  as  possible  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  correspondent  or  of  a  representative  of  the 
information  agency  concerned ;  and  when  censorship  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  concerned  is  not  possible: 

(i)  Fix  the  time-limit  allowed  the  censors  for  the 
return  of  the  news  material  to  the  correspondent  or 
information  agency  concerned; 

(ii)  Require  the  immediate  return  of  news  material 
submitted  for  censorship  direct  to  the  correspondent 
or  information  agency  concerned,  together  with  the 
marks  indicating  the  portions  thereof  that  have  been 
deleted  and  any  notations; 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  telegram  subjected  to  censorship: 

(i)  Base  the  charge  on  the  number  of  words  compos- 
ing the  telegram  after  censorship ; 
(ii)  Return  the  charge,  in  accordance  with  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  international  telegraph  regu- 
lations currently  in  force,  provided  that  the  sender 
has  cancelled  the  telegram  before  its  transmission. 

Article  VIII 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  permit  all  news 
despatches  of  correspondents  and  information  agencies  of 
other  Contracting  States  to  enter  its  territory  and  reach 
information  agencies  operating  therein  on  conditions  which 
are  not  less  favourable  than  those  accorded  to  any  cor- 
respondent or  information  agency  of  any  other  Contracting 
or  non-Contracting  State. 

2.  As  regards  the  projection  of  newsreels  or  parts 
thereof,  the  Contracting  State  shall  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  practices  in  any  form,  whether  open 
or  concealed,  in  order  to  avoid  restrictions,  exclusions  or 
privileges  of  any  kind. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RIGHT  OF  CORRECTION 
Article  IX 

1.  Recognizing  that  the  professional  responsibility  of 
correspondents  and  information  agencies  requires  them  to 
report  facts  without  discrimination  and  in  their  proper 
context  and  thereby  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  to  further  international  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  and  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 

Considering  also  that,  as  a  matter  of  professional  ethics, 
all  correspondents  and  information  agencies  should,  in  the 
case  of  news  despatches  transmitted  or  published  by  them 
and  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  false  or  distorted, 
follow  the  customary  practice  of  transmitting  through 
the  same  channels,  or  of  publishing,  corrections  of  such 
despatches, 

The  Contracting  States  agree  that  in  cases  where  a 
Contracting  State  contends  that  a  news  despatch  capable 
of  injuring  its  relations  with  other  States  or  its  national 
prestige  or  dignity  transmitted  from  one  country  to  an- 
other by  correspondents  or  information  agencies  of  a 
Contracting  or  non-Contracting  State  and  published  or 
disseminated  abroad  is  false  or  distorted,  it  may  submit 
its  version  of  the  facts  (hereinafter  called  "communique") 
to  the  Contracting  States  within  whose  territories  such 
despatch  has  been  published  or  disseminated.  A  copy  of 
the  communique'  shall  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time  to 
the  correspondent  or  information  agency  concerned  to 
enable  that  correspondent  or  information  agency  to  cor- 
rect the  news  despatch  in  question. 

2.  A  communique  may  be  issued  only  with  respect  to 
news  despatches  and  must  be  without  comment  or  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  It  should  not  be  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  alleged  inaccuracy  or  distortion  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  verbatim  text  of  the  despatch 
as  published  or  disseminated,  and  by  evidence  that  the 
despatch  has  been  transmitted  from  abroad  by  a  corre- 
spondent or  an  information  agency. 

Article  X 

1.  With  the  least  possible  delay  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  five  clear  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  a 
communique  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  article  IX,  a  Contracting  State,  whatever  be  its  opinion 
concerning  the  facts  in  question,  shall : 

(a)  Release  the  communique"  to  the  correspondents  and 
information  agencies  operating  in  its  territory  through 
the  channels  customarily  used  for  the  release  of  news 
concerning  international  affairs  for  publication  ;  and 

(6)  Transmit  the  communique  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  information  agency  whose  correspondent  was  responsi- 
ble for  originating  the  despatch  in  question,  if  such  head- 
quarters are  within  its  territory. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  Contracting  State  does  not  dis- 
charge its  obligation  under  this  article  with  respect  to 
the  communique"  of  another  Contracting  State,  the  latter 
may  accord,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  similar  treatment 
to  a  communique  thereafter  submitted  to  it  by  the  de- 
faulting State. 

Article  XI 

1.  If  any  of  the  Contracting  States  to  which  a  commu- 
nique has  been  transmitted  in  accordance  with  article  IX 
fails  to  fulfil,  within  the  prescribed  time-limit,  the  obliga- 
tions laid  down  in  article  X,  the  Contracting  State  exer- 
cising the  right  of  correction  may  submit  the  said  com- 
munique, together  with  a  verbatim  text  of  the  despatch 
as  published  or  disseminated,  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  shall  at  the  same  time  notify  the 
State  complained  against  that  it  is  doing  so.  The  latter 
State  may,  within  five  clear  days  after  receiving  such  no- 
tice, submit  its  comments  to  the  Secretary-General,  which 
shall  relate  only  to  the  allegation  that  it  has  not  dis- 
charged its  obligations  under  article  X. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  in  any  event,  within  ten 


clear  days  after  receiving  the  communique,  give  appro- 
priate publicity  through  the  information  channels  at  his 
disposal  to  the  communique,  together  with  the  despatch 
and  the  comments,  if  any,  submitted  to  him  by  the  State 
complained  against. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Article  XII 

1.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  depriving  a  Contracting  State  of  its  right  to  make  and 
enforce  laws  and  public  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
national  security  and  public  order. 

2.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  depriving  any  Contracting  State  of  its  right  to  make 
and  enforce  laws  and  public  regulations  prohibiting  news 
material  which  is  blasphemous  or  contrary  to  public 
morals  or  decency. 

3.  No  Contracting  State  shall,  however,  impose  cen- 
sorship in  peacetime  on  news  material  leaving  its  terri- 
tory except  on  grounds  of  national  defence,  and  then  only 
in  accordance  with  article  VII. 

4.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  prejudicing  the  adoption  by  a  Contracting  State  of  any 
legislation  requiring  that  a  portion  of  the  staff  employed 
by  foreign  enterprises  operating  in  its  territory  shall  be 
composed  of  nationals  of  that  State. 

5.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  a  Contracting  State  from  taking  measures 
to  help  the  establishment  and  development  of  independent 
domestic  information  agencies  or  to  prohibit  practices 
tending  to  create  monopolies. 

6.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  limit  the 
power  of  a  Contracting  State  to  reserve  to  its  nationals 
the  right  to  establish  and  direct  in  its  territory  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  radio-broadcasting  and  television 
organizations. 

7.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  discretion  of  a  Contracting  State  to  refuse 
entry  into  its  territory  to  any  particular  person  or  to 
restrict  the  period  of  his  residence  therein ;  provided  that 
any  such  refusal  or  restriction  is  based  on  grounds  other 
than  that  such  person  is  a  correspondent,  and  that  any 
such  restriction  as  to  residence  does  not  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  article  III. 

8.  Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  oblige  a  Con- 
tracting State  to  consider  one  of  its  own  nationals  em- 
ployed by  a  foreign  information  agency  operating  in  its 
territory  as  a  correspondent,  except  when  he  is  functioning 
on  behalf  of  that  information  agency  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  required  to  enable  that  information  agency  fully 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Convention ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  provision  of  this  Convention  shall  be  con- 
strued as  entitling  another  Contracting  State  to  inter- 
cede on  behalf  of  such  national  with  his  government,  as 
distinguished  from  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  informa- 
tion agency  by  which  he  is  employed. 

Article  XIII 

1.  In  time  of  war  or  any  other  public  emergency,  a 
Contracting  State  may  take  measures  derogating  from  its 
obligations  under  the  present  Convention  to  the  extent 
strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

2.  Any  Contracting  State  availing  itself  of  this  right 
of  derogation  shall  promptly  inform  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  measures  which  it  has  thus 
adopted  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  also  inform 
him  as  and  when  the  measures  cease  to  operate. 

Article  XIV 

Any  dispute  between  any  two  or  more  Contracting  States 
concerning  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  which  is  not  settled  by  negotiations  shall 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  de- 
cision unless  the  Contracting  States  agree  to  another  mode 
of  settlement. 
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Article  XV 


Article  XXI 


1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature 
to  all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations,  to  every  State 
invited  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of 
Information  held  at  Geneva  in  1948,  and  to  every  other 
State  which  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  resolution, 
declare  to  be  eligible. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  States 
signatory  hereto  in  conformity  with  their  respective  con- 
stitutional processes.  The  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  XVI 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for  accession 
to  the  States  referred  to  in  article  XV  (1). 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  in- 
strument of  accession  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  XVII 

When  any  six  of  the  States  referred  to  in  article  XV 
(1)  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
among  them  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit of  the  sixth  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 
It  shall  come  into  force  for  each  State  which  ratifi3S  or 
accedes  after  that  date  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  XVIII 

1.  Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  declare  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  present 
Convention  shall  extend  to  all  or  any  of  the  territories 
for  the  international  relations  of  which  it  is  responsible. 
This  Convention  shall  extend  to  the  territory  or  terri- 
tories named  in  the  notification  as  from  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  day  of  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  this  notification. 

2.  Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to  take  as  soon 
as  possible  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  extend  the 
application  of  this  Convention  to  such  territories,  sub- 
ject, where  necessary  for  constitutional  reasons,  to  the 
consent  of  the  governments  of  such  territories. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
communicate  the  present  Convention  to  the  States  re- 
ferred to  in  article  XV  (1)  for  transmission  to  the  respon- 
sible authorities  of : 

(a)  Any  Non-Self-Governing  Territory  administered 
by  them ; 

(6)  Any  Trust  Territory  administered  by  them; 

(c)  Any  other  non-metropolitan  territory  for  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  which  they  are  responsible. 

Article  XIX 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce  the  present 
Convention  by  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the 
Secretary -General. 

2.  Any  Contracting  State  which  has  made  a  declaration 
under  article  XVIII  (1)  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  by 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, declare  that  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend 
to  such  territory  six  months  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  notification  by  the  Secretary-General. 

Article  XX 

The  present  Convention  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as 
from  the  date  when  the  denunciation  which  reduces  the 
number  of  Parties  to  less  than  six  becomes  effective. 


1.  A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present  Convention 
may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  State  by 
means  of  a  notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon  the  steps, 
if  any,  to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

Article  XXII 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
notify  the  States  referred  to  in  article  XV  (1)  of  the 
following : 

(a)  Information  received  in  accordance  with  article 
XIII  (2)  ; 

(6)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions  received  in 
accordance  with  articles  XV  and  XVI ; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  Convention  comes 
into  force  in  accordance  with  article  XVII ; 

(d)  Notifications  received  in  accordance  with  article 

XVIII  and  article  XIX  (2)  ; 

(e)  Denunciations  received  in  accordance  with  article 

XIX  (1)  ; 

(f)  Abrogation  in  accordance  with  article  XX; 

(g)  Notifications  received  in  accordance  with  article 
XXI. 

Article  XXIII 

1.  The  present  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts  shall  be  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
transmit  a  certified  copy  to  each  State  referred  to  in 
article  XV  (1). 

3.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  date  of  its  coming 
into  force. 


Assistance  to  Political  Refugees  From 
Eastern  Europe 

Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  tbe  press  May  18] 

The  constitution  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  (Iro)  does  not  preclude  assistance 
either  in  maintenance  or  resettlement  to  refugees 
from  eastern  European  countries.  Such  restric- 
tions as  have  been  imposed  on  assistance  to  these 
refugees  arise  from  the  lack  of  resources  avail- 
able to  the  organization  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  only  16  out  of  the  59  member  governments 
of  the  United  Nations  have  joined  the  organiza- 
tion to  date  and  contributed  to  its  support.  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  nonmembers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, have  recently  become  members.  Conse- 
quently, Iro  has  been  obliged  to  apply  its  re- 
sources in  main  to  those  already  present  in  the 
displaced  persons  centers  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
Others  arriving  in  those  areas  in  more  recent 
months  have  been  assisted  on  a  showing  that  hard- 
ship would  result  if  Iro  assistance  were  not 
forthcoming. 
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Special  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  months, 
both  by  the  military  authorities  and  Iro,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia  who 
entered  Austria  and  Germany  after  February 
1948  and  to  extend  assistance  to  other  groups  of 
refugees,  particularly  from  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania,  to  the  extent  possible  within  the  limits 
of  available  resources.  House  Resolution  No. 
4567,  now  under  consideration  by  the  House,  pro- 
poses to  amend  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
by  providing  for  the  admission  of  15,000  refugees 
within  the  total  numerical  limitations  of  the  Act 


who  fled  from  their  countries  of  origin  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946,  and  whose  admission  is  recommended 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  dateline  of  January  1, 
1949,  appearing  in  section  1  of  the  bill  does  not 
apply  to  this  group,  nor  is  it  required  that  the 
persons  envisaged  under  this  section  shall  be  eligi- 
ble under  the  constitution  of  Iro.  This  provision 
of  House  Resolution  No.  4567,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  supports,  will  if  adopted  by  the 
Congress  especially  benefit  refugees  from  the  east- 
ern European  countries. 


U.  S.  Position  Regarding  Spain 


STATEMENT  BY  RAY  ATHERTON' 
Alternate  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 


Mr.  President:  Because  of  my  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  member  delegates  to  differentiate 
between  fiction  and  fact,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  fog  of  fancy  that  contains  so  much 
fake  and  so  much  folderol  that  the  distinguished 
Polish  delegate  and  his  satellite  speakers  have 
attempted  to  surround  us  with.  Indeed,  I  could 
imagine  in  succeeding  speeches  we  shall  have  more 
of  it.  But  I  do  venture  for  the  sake  of  clarity  very 
briefly  to  repeat  the  position  of  my  government  in 
regard  to  Spain  very  much  as  I  did  in  Committee  I. 

The  United  States  has  no  military  alliance  with 
Spain.  We  have  given  no  military  assistance  to 
Spain.  The  United  States  maintains  no  military 
or  naval  missions  in  Spain.  The  United  States 
has  no  naval  bases  or  air  bases  anywhere  on  Span- 
ish territory.  We  have  made  no  overture  toward 
bringing  Spain  into  the  United  Nations,  or  into 
the  European  Economic  Recovery  Program,  or 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

As  to  the  two  resolutions  which  have  been  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
will  abstain  on  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Peru  as  we  did  in  Commit- 
tee I.  The  United  States  will  oppose  the  Polish 
resolution.  We  intend  to  vote  against  each  and 
every  paragraph  of  this  resolution.     As  I  have 

1  Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  on  May  16,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
same  date;  released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  May  17. 


already  explained  in  Committee  I,  we  do  this  for 
two  reasons.  First,  although  there  is  much  in  the 
preamble  to  which  we  have  no  objection,  we  can- 
not, and  we  are  certain  the  Assembly  will  not,  agree 
to  the  operative  parts  of  the  resolution.  We  will 
vote  against  it,  therefore,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  a  resolution  resulting  which  would 
consist  of  only  a  few  statements  and  a  preamble. 
Second,  the  1946  resolution  remains  in  effect,  and 
we  would  not  vote  for  its  repeal. 

We  will  vote  against  the  Polish  resolution,  there- 
fore, because  we  feel  the  situation  does  not  permit 
the  passage  of  any  new  resolution  at  this  time  that 
would  in  effect  be  a  repetition  of  the  1946  resolu- 
tion. 

In  conclusion  may  I  reiterate  that  the  United 
States  policy  towards  Spain  remains  unchanged, 
and  we  continue  to  hope  for  the  development  of 
free  and  democratic  institutions  in  Spain.  We  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  action  which  could  be  repre- 
sented as  injurious  to  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  people.  We  believe  that  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  problem  is  one  which  should 
be  brought  about  by  the  Spanish  people  themselves 
and  on  their  own  initiative.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
if  the  situation  in  Spain  is  allowed  to  develop  free 
from  external  threats,  the  people  of  Spain,  whose 
love  of  freedom  and  individualism  is  well  known 
through  the  centuries,  will  take  peaceful  steps  to 
make  possible  the  restoration  of  Spain  to  its  former 
position  in  the  community  of  democratic  nations. 
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U.S.  Continues  Support  of  Security  Council's  Resolution  on  Indonesia 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  > 


Mr.  President  :  I  did  not  plan  to  speak  on  this 
question  in  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
A4  Hoc  Committee  to  defer  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion until  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  view  of  my  desire  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  President  in  bringing  the  Assembly 
to  a  close  this  week,  unless  the  wild  accusations 
of  bad  faith  which  have  been  leveled  at  my  govern- 
ment by  the  Soviet  group  of  states  in  connection 
with  the  Indonesian  question  forced  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  order  to  make  the  record  straight. 

My  government  has  viewed  with  admiration  the 
efforts  of  the  Indonesian  people  to  gain  their  in- 
dependence and  has  steadfastly  sought  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  legitimate  aspirations.  We  have 
supported  and  continue  to  support  the  forces  work- 
ing for  independence,  both  in  the  Republic  and 
elsewhere  in  Indonesia,  and  have  sympathized  with 
the  efforts  of  the  very  able  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  people 
and  bring  stability,  security,  and  independence 
to  their  land. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  is  only  by 
granting  independence  to  the  Indonesian  people 
themselves  that  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  to 
this  important  area  of  the  world  a  stable  govern- 
ment capable  of  caring  for  the  interest  of  its  70 
million  inhabitants  and  contributing  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  These  considerations 
have  guided  the  United  States  throughout  the 
consideration  of  the  Indonesian  question  in  the 
United  Nations.  My  government  cooperated  fully 
in  the  Security  Council  and  its  Commission  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  Indonesian  Republic  and  the  Neth- 
erlands Government  so  that  the  United  States  of 
Indonesia  might  be  established  at  an  early  date 
as  one  of  the  fully  sovereign  and  independent 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  reject  emphatically  and  absolutely  the  charges 
we  have  heard  tonight  and  the  insinuations  which 
have  been  intemperately  made  here  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  case. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  these  charges  come 
from  states  whose  purposes  in  connection  with  In- 
donesia are  obvious  to  all  the  world.  The  Soviet 
group  of  states  has  never  paid  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indonesian  question.  From  the 
very  beginning  they  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  political  and  economic  disorder  in 
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Indonesia.  Has  their  conduct  shown  interest  in 
making  anything  but  propaganda  by  exciting  dis- 
agreement and  causing  distrust  ?  Their  acts  have 
not  promoted  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and 
particularly  of  the  Security  Council  to  use  the 
peaceful  settlement  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  so  that  early  independence  could  be 
brought  to  an  early  realization. 

Does  the  Soviet  Union  want  an  independent 
Indonesia  ?  Its  conduct  indicates  that  it  wants  an 
Indonesia  under  the  domination  and  control  of  a 
Communist  minority  taking  its  order  from  Mos- 
cow. The  record  clearly  reveals  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  no  interest  in  supporting  the 
Government  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  or  of  re- 
storing peace  to  Indonesia.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Its  Com- 
munist Party  has  tried  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw that  Government.  Communist  revolt 
against  President  Sukarno  and  Premier  Hatta, 
in  September  of  last  year,  was  an  open  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  overthrow  the 
Indonesian  Republic.  When  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  by  the  Netherlands  Government  against 
the  Indonesian  Republic  took  place  last  Decem- 
ber, the  official  Communist  line  as  presented  in  the 
Communist  press,  instead  of  deploring  this  action, 
openly  gloated  that  it  was  a  punishment  for  the 
Government  of  Sukarno  and  Hatta,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully put  down  the  Communist  revolt.  The 
Communists  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
Premier  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  Dr.  Hatta, 
of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country  for  his  actions  in 
putting  down  that  revolt.  The  charges  by  the 
Soviet  representative  in  the  Security  Council  and 
this  Assembly  when  discussing  this  question  can- 
not hide  from  the  world  the  true  position  of  his 
government.  As  in  previous  cases,  we  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  continue  its  obstructive  tactics 
as  the  prospects  for  settlement  appear  brighter. 
We,  however,  should  not  allow  such  tactics  to 
delay  us  long  from  our  objective. 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  seek  specific  settle- 
ment through  conciliation  and  mediation  with  the 
aid  of  the  Security  Council.     No  discussion  in  the 

1  Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  New  York  on  May  11, 1949,  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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General  Assembly  should  take  place  which  could 
interfere  with  their  efforts. 

In  spite  of  the  obstruction  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  Nations  is  continuing  to  follow  the 
principles  and  procedures  of  the  Charter  in  its 
efforts  to  find  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  of  this 
problem.  My  government  continues  to  believe 
that  the  terms  of  the  Security  Council's  resolution 
of  January  28,  1949,  provide  for  such  a  solution.1 
After  receiving  guidance  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil on  March  23  2  of  this  year  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  the  first  phase  of  the  program 
laid  down  in  that  resolution,  the  parties  have 
now  taken  an  initial  step  forward  in  this  program. 
They  have  now  reached  a  preliminary  agreement. 
We  commend  both  parties  for  their  statemanship 
and  for  the  good  will  which  they  have  shown.  We 
believe  this  preliminary  agreement  augurs  well 
for  the  success  of  the  negotiations,  which  presum- 
ably will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future  at  The 
Hague.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  my  government 
that  both  parties  will  promptly  and  wholeheart- 
edly carry  forward  the  program  which  they  have 
now  embarked  upon  and  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Indonesia  will  be  able  to  report  by 
next  fall  that  a  final  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  reached.  Consequently,  of  course,  we  support 
the  pending  motion. 


Question  of  Indonesia 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 

U.N.  doc.  A/868 
Adopted  May  11,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  outcome  of  preliminary  negotiations 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia in  Batavia  as  announced  on  7  May  1949, 
which  negotiations  were  based  on  the  directives 
of  the  Security  Council  of  23  March  1949, 

Expressing  the  hope  that  this  agreement  will 
assist  the  attainment  of  a  lasting  settlement  in 
accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  28  January  1949, 


Decides  to  defer  further  consideration  of  th 
item  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  Genera 

Assembly. 

Admission  of  Israel  to  U.N.  Membership 

Resolution  Adopted  by  General  Assembly 

U.N.  doe.  A/867 
Adopted  May  11,  1949 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  application  of  Israel  for  member 
ship  in  the  United  Nations,3 

Noting  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Security 
Council,  Israel  is  a  peace-loving  State  and  is  abl< 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  Charter, 

Noting  that  the  Security  Council  has  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  admil 
Israel  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  furthermore  the  declaration  by  the 
State  of  Israel  that  it  "unreservedly  accepts  the 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
undertakes  to  honour  them  from  the  day  when  it 
becomes  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations",4 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  29  November  1941 
and  11  December  1948  and  taking  note  of  the  dec- 
larations and  explanations  made  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Government  of  Israel  before  the  ad  hoc 
Political  Committee  in  respect  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  said  resolutions, 

The  general  assembly, 

Acting  in  discharge  of  its  functions  under  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Charter  and  rule  125  of  its  rules  of 
procedure, 

1.  Decides  that  Israel  is  a  peace-loving  State 
which  accepts  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
Charter  and  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  those 
obligations ; 

2.  Decides  to  admit  Israel  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  27, 1949,  p.  250. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  27,  1949,  p.  379. 

1  U.N.  doc.  A/818,  dated  Mar.  9,  1949. 
'  U.N.  doc.  S/1093,  dated  Nov.  29,  1948. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Human  Rights 

During  its  present  session,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  decided  to  complete  the  draft 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and 
Measures  of  Implementation.  The  18-member 
Commission  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

After  tentative  adoption  by  the  Commission,  the 
documents  will  be  transmitted  to  member  govern- 
ments for  comments  by  January  1,  1950.  The 
Commission  will  then  do  a  final  redrafting  and 
present  the  documents  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  time  to  enable  the  Council  to  submit 
them  to  the  Assembly  at  the  latter's  fifth  session. 

The  Commission  rejected  a  U.S.S.R.  amend- 
ment to  delete  all  reference  to  Measures  of 
Implementation. 

During  the  current  session,  which  began  on  May 
9,  the  Commission  has  discussed  10  of  the  26 
articles  of  the  covenant,  which  when  completed 
and  adopted  by  individual  nations  will  furnish  a 
means  for  implementing  the  observance  of  human 
rights. 

One  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  United  States  po- 
sition has  been  that  the  covenant  should  be  drafted 
along  rather  limited  lines  which  would  be  aimed 
against  oppressive  action  by  the  state  only.  Dis- 
cussion within  the  Commission  has  made  it  appar- 
ent that  a  number  of  the  Commission  members 
oppose  the  United  States  viewpoint.  They  prefer 
a  covenant  much  broader  in  scope,  which  would 
protect  the  individuals  not  only  against  unwar- 
ranted action  by  the  state  but  also  against  other 
individuals  and  groups.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  made 
it  clear  to  the  Commission  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  oppose  this  concept.  However, 
the  United  States  delegate  will  not  press  these 
views  in  connection  with  each  article  as  it  is  taken 
up  in  the  Commission,  but  retains  the  right  to 
reopen  the  question  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the 
future.  Every  vote  and  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  covenant  in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  subject  to  this  understanding. 

International  Trade  Organization 

After  a  5-week  study  of  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade,  the  twenty-three  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  have  reported  substantial  prog- 
ress in  their  third  session  being  held  at  Annecy, 
France.  To  date  the  meeting,  which  opened  on 
April  8,  has  given  attention  to  seven  major  ques- 
tions including  charges  of  trade  restrictions,  plans 
for  customs  unions,  and  problems  relating  to  new 
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tariff  negotiations  currently  under  way  at  Annecy. 

Still  to  be  considered  are  half  a  dozen  other 
questions  including  differences  between  Pakistan 
and  India  and  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
United  States. 

The  conference  has  discussed  problems  arising 
from  the  desire  of  11  additional  countries  to  accede 
to  the  Gait,  who,  are  now  negotiating  tariff  con- 
cessions with  the  original  23  contracting  parties  to 
the  Gatt  and  among  themselves. 

The  contracting  parties  are  examining  state- 
ments supporting  trade  restrictions  which  have 
been  reported  to  them. 

The  agreement  for  restoration  of  a  customs 
union  between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  is  being  reviewed.  Additional 
projected  customs  unions  have  been  reported  to 
the  contracting  parties  since  the  session  opened: 
the  Scandinavian  group,  the  Colombia  group 
(Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Panama), 
and  a  union  between  France  and  Italy. 

Among  the  items  yet  to  be  considered  are :  emer- 
gency measures  to  allow  Cuba  to  resolve  the  crisis 
in  that  country's  textile  industry,  a  request  of 
Unesco  for  assistance  and  advice  on  the  problem 
of  reducing  barriers  to  world  trade  in  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  a  complaint  by 
Pakistan  that  India  has  failed  to  carry  out  Gatt 
obligations,  and  a  request  by  Czechoslovakia  for 
a  decision  whether  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
carry  out  Gatt  obligations  through  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  issue  of  export  licenses. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

The  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
concluded  its  fourth  session,  approving  its  final 
report  on  May  26.  The  report  covered  extensive 
discussions  on  economic  development  for  under- 
developed areas  and  on  employment  and  economic 
stability.  The  three  Slav  states  either  voted 
against  or  abstained  on  each  of  the  separate  para- 
graphs of  the  document.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
abolish  the  Subcommission  on  Employment  and 
Economic  Stability  and  the  Subcommission  on 
Economic  Development  because  of  their  failure  to 
live  up  to  original  expectations  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Korea 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  has 
sent  a  letter  to  Kum  Sung,  head  of  the  Soviet-spon- 
sored North  Korean  regime,  requesting  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  a  Commission  visit.    This 
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request  is  the  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  establish  contact  with  the  north,  an 
earlier  effort  of  last  February  having  proved 
fruitless. 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  have  neces- 
sarily been  confined  to  South  Korea  as  were 
those  of  its  predecessor,  the  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea.  The  latter,  though  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  observe  elections  through- 
out Korea,  was  consistently  denied  access  to  the 
Soviet-occupied  northern  zone.  As  a  result  of  the 
United  Nations-observed  elections  in  the  south,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  with  its  capital  at  Seoul  was 
established.  In  December,  the  General  Assembly 
recognized  it  as  the  only  legal  government  of  the 
country,  and  established  a  new  commission  to  aid 
in  the  unification  of  Korea  and  to  seek  the  removal 
of  conomic,  social;  and  other  barriers  caused  by 
the  country's  division. 

The  Commission  Chairman  emphasized  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  Kum  Sung  simply  because 
he  is  head  of  the  present  North  Korea  regime.  It 
did  not  in  any  way  constitute  recognition  of  the 
"People's  Republic." 

The  Commission  on  May  23  by  3  votes  in  favor 
(Philippines,  El  Salvador,  and  China),  1  against 
(India) ,  and  2  abstentions  (France  and  Australia) 
decided  to  assume  no  responsibility  regarding 
either  the  timing  or  the  facilitating  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  forces  of  the  occupying  powers  from 
Korea.  The  Commission  has  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  observe  the  actual  withdrawal  of  U.S.S.R.  occu- 
pation forces  as  announced  by  the  U.S.S.R.  delega- 
tion. 

International  Law  Commission 

The  International  Law  Commission  by  a  vote  of 
11  in  favor  and  2  opposed  (Manley  O.  Hudson  of 
the  United  States  and  Vladimir  M.  Koretsky  of 
the  U.S.S.R.)  adopted  as  a  whole  the  draft  Declar- 
ation on  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  which  it  has 
been  considering  since  April  21,  and  it  decided  to 
send  this  draft  declaration  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  consideration.  The  Commission  has  now 
turned  to  consideration  of  the  formulation  of  the 
principles  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  Niirn- 
berg  Tribunal  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal. 

Judge  Hudson,  the  Commission's  chairman,  said 
that  he  voted  against  the  draft  declaration  as  a 
whole  because  of  one  article — article  6  on  human 
rights.  He  said  this  went  beyond  the  text  of  the 
charter  and  beyond  existing  international  law. 
This  article  reads :  "Every  State  has  the  duty  to 
treat  all  persons  under  its  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." 

Professor  Koretsky  declared  that  he  voted 
against  the  draft  declaration  because  of  shortcom- 
ings in  the  text  which  he  had  mentioned  previ- 
ously which,  he  said,  was  that  it  attacked  the  sov- 
ereignty of  states.     He  cited  article  16  as  a  "max- 
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imum  attack"  against  the  principle  of  sovereignty 
which  reads  "Every  State  has  the  duty  to  conduct 
its  relations  with  other  States  in  accordance  with 
international  law,  and  with  the  principle  that  the 
sovereignty  of  each  State  is  subject  to  the  su- 
premacy of  international  law."  He  felt  that  the 
Commission  should  submit  the  draft  declaration  to 
all  member  states,  rather  than  directly  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  await  their  opinion. 

Atomic  Energy 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  March  25,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  May  25  referred 
both  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
4,  1948,  endorsing  the  atomic  plan  developed  by 
the  Commission  majority  and  the  Soviet  proposal 
of  February  25,  1949,  on  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  to  its  work- 
ing committee  for  further  consideration.  State- 
ments by  Soviet  Delegate  Jacob  Malik  dimmed  any 
hopes  that  the  Soviet  position  on  atomic  controls 
would  be  modified. 

The  Assembly  resolution,  opposed  only  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  states  that  the  plan  worked  out  by  the 
Commission  constitutes  "the  necessary  basis"  for 
an  effective  system  of  atomic  control.  It  calls 
upon  the  five  members  of  the  Security  Council  and 
Canada  to  consult  and  report  back  to  the  Assembly 
next  September  on  whether  any  basis  for  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 

The  Soviet  proposals  call  for  the  drafting  of  two 
conventions,  as  opposed  to  the  one  advocated  by  the 
majority,  covering  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  a  control 
authority — both  conventions  to  come  into  force 
"simultaneously." 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  repeatedly  stated  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  inspection  and  control  powers  which 
the  majority  believe  the  projected  atomic  authority 
should  have  in  order  to  prevent  clandestine  activi- 
ties. 

The  United  States,  supported  by  the  majority, 
holds  that  under  the  Soviet  plan  the  United  States 
would  be  obliged  to  destroy  its  atomic  weapons 
without  any  assurance  that  such  weapons  would 
not  be  produced  elsewhere  in  secret. 

Admission  of  New  Members 

The  Security  Council's  Committee  on  Admission 
of  New  Members,  after  discussion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Nepal,  a  small  kingdom  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  decided  on  May  24  to 
request  the  Government  of  Nepal  to  supply  addi- 
tional information,  particularly  concerning 
Nepal's  sovereignty  and  independence.  This  pro- 
posal, made  by  the  French  delegate  and  chairman, 
was  approved  by  9  votes,  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  Ukraine  abstaining.  The  Commission  rejected 
a  Soviet  resolution  which  asked  the  Committee  to 
defer  actipn  on  Nepal  since  proof  was  lacking  as 
to  Nepal's  governmental  status,  independence,  and 
sovereignty. 
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iixth  Session:  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  18 
/he  United  States  delegation  to  the  sixth  session 
)f  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  scheduled  to 
convene  at  Paris  on  May  23, 1949.  The  delegation 
s  as  follows : 

Inited  States  Member 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 

idvisers 

Tacob  D.  Beam 

Charles  E.  Bohlen 

Jerard  B.  Crook,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.A. 

Joldthwaite  H.  Dorr 

rohn  Foster  Dulles 

Sidney  F.  Giffin,  Colonel,  USAF 

iVesley  C.  Haraldson 

Sdwin  S.  Hartshorn,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.S.A. 

i'hilip  C.  Jessup,  Alternate 

barter  B.  Magruder,  Major  General,  U.S.A. 

iobert  D.  Murphy,  Deputy  for  Germany 

'aul  H.  Nitze 

''ritz  Oppenheimer 

J.  Frederick  Reinhardt 

jracques  J.  Reinstein 

loward  Trivers 

pharles  W.  Yost 

press  Relations  Officer 
jdichael  J.  McDermott 

Public  Affairs  Officer 
Ijloyd  A.  Lehrbas 

Secretary  General 
Varren  Kelchner 

Special  Assistants  to  the  United  States  Member 
Lucius  D.  Battle 
Itobert  G.  Barnes 


Secretariat 

fernice  Anderson 
lildred  J.  Asbjornson 
Kenneth  R.  Boyle 
Ulison  M.  Crump 
Ldele  Dix 
)onald  B.  Eddy 
3arbara  Evans 
Villiam  McH.  Franklin 
Salter  B.  Gates 
Sdmund  S.  Glenn 
Jruce  Grainger 
iTed  L.  Hadsel 
Margaret  J.  Halden 
Henry  J.  Kellermann 
►lillard  L.  Kenestrick 
Villiam  H.  Ketner 
Uexander  Logofet 
3eatrice  F.  Ober 
Jradley  H.  Patterson 
Charles  A.  Patterson 
lichmond  C.  Reeley 
Uexis  B.  Tatistcheff 
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Staff 

Amelia  Allen 
M.  Teresa  Beach 
Madalyne  Burke 
Helen  E.  Campbell 
Stella  Adeline  Critzer 
Jeannette  Dastous 
Doris  Doyle 
Elizabeth  G.  Dudley 
Eleanor  Glenn 
Linda  M.  Jacobson 
Margaret  Keller 
Gloria  Kishpaugh 
Edna  C.  Moyer 
Gladys  C.  Nelson 
Anna  Mae  Reker 
Helen  Skouland 
Virginia  Terry 
Vivia  R.  Thompson 
Edith  B.  Waddell 
M.  Louise  Williams 


At  the  forthcoming  session,  to  be  held  at  the 
Palais  des  Marbre  Rose,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  will  hold  further  discussions  on  the  Ger- 
man question.  The  last  session  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  London,  November  25-December,  1947. 

ILO:  Inland  Transport  Committee  Third  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  17 
that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  following  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Inland  Transport  Committee  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo),  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Brussels,  May  17-28,  1949 : 

Government  Representatives 

Delegates 

Clara  M.   Beyer,  Associate  Director,   Bureau  of  Labor 

Standards,  Department  of  Labor 
William  J.  Patterson,  Commissioner,  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission 

Adviser 

Eric  Kocher,  Second  Secretary  and  Consul,  American 
Embassy,  Brussels 

Employer  Representatives 

Delegates 

L.  W.  Horning,  Vice  President,  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road System,  New  York 

Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Honorary  Chairman,  American  Trucking 
Association,  Inc.,  Scranton 

Worker  Representatives 
Delegates 

Joseph  J.  Kehoe,  Representative,  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees, 
Chicago 

A.  E.  Lyon,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  Railway  La- 
bor Executives  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  agenda  of  the  meeting  includes  a  general 
report  dealing  particularly  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  various  countries  to  implement  the  con- 
clusions of  the  second  session  of  the  Committee,  the 
action  taken  by  the  International  Labor  Office  to 
follow  up  the  studies  and  inquiries  proposed  by 
the  Committee,  and  the  developments  and  recent 
events  in  the  inland-transport  industry.  Other 
items  on  the  agenda  will  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
casualization  of  dock  labor,  the  protection  of  young 
workers  on  inland  waterways,  and  the  technical 
methods  of  selection  of  workers  for  the  inland- 
transport  industry. 
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The  Inland  Transport  Committee  is  one  of  the 
nine  committees  established  by  the  Ilo  to  meet  the 
need  for  dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  the 
specific  industries. 

Discussions  on  Scientific  Investigation 
of  Tuna  in  Tropical  America 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  May  20  appointed  a 
delegation  to  hold  discussions  with  representatives 
of  Costa  Rica  looking  toward  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  tuna 
in  the  tropical  American  area,  similar  to  that  re- 
cently negotiated  with  Mexico.  The  meetings  will 
take  place  in  Washington  commencing  Monday, 
May  23. 

Delegates 

Dr.  Wilbert  M.  Chapman,  Chairman,  Special  Assistant  for 
Fisheries  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

Milton  C.  James,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Advisers 

Richard   S.   Croker,   Chief  of  the  California  Bureau  of 

Marine  Fisheries 
Arnie  J.  Suomela,  Master  Fish  Warden  of  Oregon 
Frederick  J.  Cunningham,  Second  Secretary  of  the  United 

States  Embassy  at  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica 
Warren  F.  Looney,  Fred  G.  Heins,  and  Fred  E.  Taylor  of 

the  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Donald  J.  Chaney,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

This  conference  will  be  a  further  step  in  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperating  with  other  countries  in  the 
sound  management  and  utilization  of  the  high- 
seas  fisheries  in  which  citizens  of  this  country 
participate. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Health  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  20 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Health  Con- 
gress of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Brighton,  England,  May 
23-27,  1949.    The  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Senior  Surgeon  Arthur  S.  Osborne,  Medical  Officer  in 
Charge,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  London 

Delegates 

Assistant  Surgeon  General  Bruce  D.  Forsyth,  Chief,  Den- 
tal Division,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Senior  Surgeon  G.  Halsey  Hunt,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  Hospitals,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Barton  P.  Jenks,  Housing  Adviser,  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Geneva. 

Col.  Don  Longfellow,  MC,  Chief,  Preventive  Medicine 
Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Department 
of  the  Army 

Nurse  Director  Pearl  Mclver,  Chief,  Office  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 


Felix  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  Acting  Chief,  Office  of  Statistical  Re 
search,  National  Heart  Institute,  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Col.  Jay  F.  Gamel,  MC,  United  States  Air  Force 

The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  (1)  preventive  medicine;  (2)  engineer 
ing  and  architecture;  (3)  maternal  and  chile 
health;  (4)  veterinary  medicine;  (5)  food  and 
nutrition;  (6)  housing  and  town  planning;  (7) 
tropical  medicine;  and  (8)  hygiene  in  industry 
Scientific  papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  pre- 
sented  by  delegates  from  the  various  countries. 

This  Congress  will  be  the  fifty-fifth  meeting  oJ 
its  type  since  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Sanitarj 
Institute  73  years  ago.  The  Institute  is  the  lead' 
ing  public  health  society  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  could  be  considered  as  the  British 
counterpart  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. At  these  annual  Congresses  the  Institute 
brings  together  workers  in  public  health  and  sani- 
tation from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  last  Con- 
gress, held  at  Harrogate,  England,  May  24-28 

1948,  had  an  attendance  of  over  2,400. 

Whaling  Commission  First  International  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  2( 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commission  whicr 
is  scheduled  to  convene  at  London  on  May  30 

1949.  The  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Dr.  A.  Remington  Kellogg,  Director,  National  Museum 
Smithsonian   Institution,   Washington,   D.C. 

A  dvners 

Charles  I.  Bevans,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser 
Officer  of  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Dr.  Hilary  J.  Deason,  Chief,  Office  of  Foreign  Activities 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interioi 

The  forthcoming  meeting  is  being  convened  bj 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  International  Convention  foi 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling.  The  convention 
which  entered  into  force  on  November  10,  1948 
was  formulated  at  the  International  Whaling  Con- 
ference held  at  Washington,  D.C,  in  Decembei 
1946.  It  is  expected  that  the  12  countries  which 
have  ratified  or  adhered  to  the  convention,  namely 
Australia,  Canada,  France,  Iceland,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Panama,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  will  be  represented  at 
the  meeting.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  ob- 
servers will  be  present  from  other  governments 
which  have  signed  the  convention  but  have  not  as 
yet  ratified. 

The  meeting  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
organizational  procedures  governing  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  arrangements  for  the  collec- 
tion, coordination,  and  interpretation  of  whaling 
statistics. 
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Seventh  International  Congress  on  Rheumatic 
Diseases 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  17 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Rheumatic  Diseases,  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  New  York  City  May  30- 
June  3,  1949.  The  United  States  delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Joseph  W.  Mountin,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  As- 
sociate Chief,  Bureau  of  State  Services,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Members 

Walter  Bauer,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston 

John  K.  Cullen,  Colonel,  M.C.,  USAF,  Surgeon,  Fort  Fran- 
cis E.  Warren,  Cheyenne 

Augustus  M.  Davison,  Lt.  Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief  of 
Rheumatology,  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas 

Richard  H.  Freyberg,  M.  D.,  President,  American  Rheuma- 
tism Association,  321  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Charles  H.  Gingles,  Lt.  Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Acting  Chief, 
Medical  Consultants  Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  Department  of  the  Army 

John  R.  McBride,  Colonel,  M.C.,  USAF,  Chief  of  Medical 
Service,  Station  Hospital,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belle- 
ville, Illinois 

Currier  McEwen,  M.  D.,  Dean,  New  York  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  477  First  Avenue,  New  York 

Joseph  Ney,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  National  Research  Council 
Committee  for  Survey  of  Research  on  Rheumatic  Dis- 
eases. 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Leon  J.  Numainville,  Lt.  Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Medical  Service,  William  Beaumont  General 
Hospital,  El  Paso 

Thomas  E.  Patton,  Jr.,  Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Assistant 
Chief,  Preventive  Medicine  Division,  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Army 

Mark  P.  Schultz,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Chief,  Unit  of 
Rheumatic  Fever  and  Allied  Diseases,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

John  Ridley  Seal,  Lt.  Commander,  M.C.,  USN,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  Naval  Medical  Research  Unit  No.  4, 
Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois 

Ruth  Wichelhausen,  M.D.,  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Charles  T.  Young,  Colonel,  M.D.,  U.S.A.,  Chief  of  Medi- 
cal Service,  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas 

The  American  Rheumatism  Association  will  act 
as  host  at  the  Congress,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  League  Against  Rheumatism.  The 
Association  was  organized  in  1934  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  and  disseminating  knowledge  of 
arthritis,  fibrositis,  rheumatic  fever,  gout,  and 
other  rheumatic  diseases. 

The  agenda  of  the  Congress  will  concern  itself 
with  all  phases  of  the  rheumatism  problem  includ- 
ing its  medical,  social,  and  economic  aspects.  The 
findings  of  recent  research  concerning  physiology 
of  tissues  affected  by  rheumatic  diseases  will  also 
be  presented. 
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ILO  Governing  Body,  109th  and  110th  Sessions 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  20 
that  the  President  has  approved  the  designation 
of  Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Relations,  Department  of  Labor,  as 
representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office.  Mr.  Kaiser's  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Kaiser  will  attend  the  109th  and  110th 
sessions  of  the  Governing  Body  at  Geneva,  May 
27-June  8,  and  June  29-July  3, 1949,  respectively. 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  has  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
substitute  United  States  Government  representa- 
tive to  these  two  sessions.  In  addition,  Val  R. 
Lorwin,  Chief,  European  Section,  Division  of 
International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  serve  as  advisers  to  the  government 
representative. 

The  Governing  Body  is  the  executive  organ  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  It 
meets  four  times  a  year  and  receives  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  organization,  outlines  its  future 
work,  and  prepares  the  agenda  for  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  International  Labor  Conference.  Six- 
teen governments  are  represented  on  the  Govern- 
ing Body.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  eight 
permanent  members. 


U.S.  Representative  to  Ruhr  Authority 
Meeting  Named 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  17 
that  the  President  has  appointed  Wayne  G.  Jack- 
son as  the  Acting  United  States  Representative  at 
the  organizational  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr,  scheduled 
to  open  at  London  on  May  20, 1949. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  specializing  in 
European  economic  matters. 

The  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Authority  for  the  Ruhr  was  signed 
at  London  on  April  28,  1949,  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  reached  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  Washington.1  Parties  to 
the  agreement  are  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg. 


1  Bulletin  of  May  8, 1949,  p.  592. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEI 


Visit  of  President  Dutra  of  Brazil 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

WELCOMING   PRESIDENT  DUTRA' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you 
to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  I  personally  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
renew  our  acquaintanceship  and  to  reciprocate 
the  generous  hospitality  which  you  accorded  me 
on  my  visit  to  Brazil  in  1947.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  stay  in  the  United  States  will  prove  as 
enjoyable  to  you  as  my  trip  to  your  country  was 
to  me. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  Brazilian  chief  of  state 
has  visited  our  country  since  Dom  Pedro  II  at- 
tended the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  He  captivated  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  his  gracious  manner  and  lively  interest 
in  the  scientific  and  social  developments  that  char- 
acterized that  period  of  our  history.  I  trust  that 
you  will  find  the  contemporary  scene  equally  in- 
teresting and  significant. 

The  exchange  of  visits  between  the  heads  of 
state  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  symbolizes 
the  cordial  relations  that  have  always  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Throughout  the  history 
of  the  two  nations,  our  relationship  has  been  one 
of  warm  friendship  and  mutual  helpfulness.  We 
have  fought  through  two  World  Wars  as  loyal 
allies.  In  peace  and  in  war,  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  have  been  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
could  confidently  rely  upon  the  active  and  effective 
support  of  each  other. 


At  the  present  time,  when  the  world  is  still  dii 
turbed  by  fear  and  conflicting  ideologies,  it  : 
gratifying  to  know  that  Brazil  and  the  Unite 
States  are  exerting  their  constructive  efforts  i 
the  common  resolve  to  strengthen  democracy  an 
assure  world  peace  under  conditions  in  which  f  re< 
dom  and  human  rights  will  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  this  country  are  hoi 
ored  by  your  visit  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  gm 
nation  and  a  great  people.  You  share  with  us  th 
principles  and  ideals  which  have  guided  our  com 
tries  in  our  progress  toward  a  better  life  for  ou 
people. 

I  know  that  these  ideals  will  continue  to  inspii 
us  in  our  quest  for  peace  and  happiness  for  a 
mankind. 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  May  18 

This  afternoon  His  Excellency  President  Euric 
Gaspar  Dutra  of  Brazil  will  arrive  in  Washingtoi 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  welcomin 
him  to  our  country.  Brazil  and  the  United  State 
have  for  many  decades  been  joined  through  coir 
mon  ideals  and  principles.  During  this  long  pe 
riod  relations  between  the  two  countries  ha^ 
reflected  a  sameness  of  purpose  and  desire,  charac 
terized  by  a  cordial,  never  varying  spirit  of  cc 
operation  and  mutual  help.  I  am  confident  tha 
the  visit  of  the  very  distinguished  President  o 
our  great  sister  nation  will  serve  to  refresh  am 
strengthen  these  traditional  bonds. 


The  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  Discuss  Fostering 
of  Economic  Development  and  Social  Progress 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  21] 

The  President  of  Brazil  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  associated  in  their  approval  of 
the  following  statements  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  met  in  Washington  and  have  discussed  at 
length  the  desirability  of  fostering  economic  de- 

1  Made  at  the  National  Airport  in  Washington  on  May  18, 
1949,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the 
same  date. 
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velopment  and  social  progress  through  the  mu 
tually  beneficial  interchange  of  technological  dati 
and  trained  specialists  of  all  types,  as  well  a 
through  financial  and  economic  cooperation 
These  conversations  have  been  inspired  by  the  tra 
ditional  and  unfaltering  friendship  which  ha 
prevailed  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  relation 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  recently  published  report  of  the  Join 
Brazil-United  States  Technical  Mission,  whicl 
outlines  a  program  of  economic  development  fo: 
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Brazil,  was  discussed.  In  reply  to  the  expression 
of  appreciation  by  President  Dutra  for  services 
given  by  North  American  experts  with  this  report, 
President  Truman  emphasized  the  past  record  of 
interdependence  of  the  two  countries,  in  times  of 
peace  and  war,  and  assured  the  Brazilian  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  is  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  most  interested  in  the  further  de- 
velopment of  his  country,  either  through  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  joint  report  or  in  other  fields  of  related  en- 
deavor. It  was  suggested  that  technical  discus- 
sions regarding  this  report  might  take  place  later 
in  the  year  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Brazilian 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  United  States. 

President  Dutra  mentioned  the  need  of  foreign 
private  investment  in  Brazil.  The  two  Presidents 
recognized  the  important  role  of  private  invest- 
ment in  economic  development  and  social  progress. 
Accordingly,  they  have  instructed  technical  ex- 
perts of  their  respective  governments  to  commence 
immediately  the  negotiation  of  an  appropriate 
treaty  that  would  stimulate  the  mutually  beneficial 
flow  of  private  investment. 

The  two  Presidents  were  also  fully  agreed  that 
a  comprehensive  joint  study  of  the  tax  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  helpful.  It 
was  decided  that  conversations  on  this  subject 
should  be  held  with  a  view  toward  negotiating  a 
convention  between  the  two  countries,  similar  to 
those  already  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  factors  that  result  in  double 
taxation. 

President  Dutra  also  pointed  to  the  great  need 
in  Brazil  for  trained  technicians  and  specialists  of 


all  types.  He  was  assured  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  meet  Brazil's  requirements  in  the  field 
of  technical  cooperation. 

The  two  Presidents  recognized  the  possibility  of 
financing  through  public  lending  agencies  appro- 
priate development  projects  not  suited  to  private 
financing,  such  as  those  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  accepted  for  financing  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  President  Truman 
assured  President  Dutra  that  requests  from  Brazil 
would  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  receive  the 
most  attentive  consideration  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Negotiation  of  U.S.-Brazil  Cultural 
Treaty  Approved 

Statement  by  President  Truman  and  President 
Dutra 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  21] 

The  historical  record  of  relations  between  Bra- 
zil and  the  United  States  reflects  cordial  and  un- 
broken friendship  and  cooperation.  During  the 
present  visit  of  Brazilian  President  Dutra,  he  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have  reviewed 
this  admirable  record  and  have  discussed  means 
through  which  relations  between  the  two  states 
might  be  improved  and  broadened.  In  this  con- 
nection both  Presidents  have  agreed  that  a  cul- 
tural convention,  a  treaty  which  would  encourage 
and  further  stimulate  the  present  cultural  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries,  would  be  de- 
sirable and  have  given  their  approval  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  an  instrument. 


Developments  in  the  "Point  4"  Program 

STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

The  program  of  technical  cooperation  is  still 
under  discussion  in  the  Executive  Branch.  As 
revisions  are  still  taking  place,  I  cannot  give  spe- 
cific figures.  The  range  of  cost  estimates  given  in 
stories  published  during  the  last  three  months  in- 
dicate correctly,  however,  that  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  be  modest.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  participated  and  has  been  consulted  in 
much  of  the  planning  on  the  program. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  being  pre- 
pared is  an  illustrative  one,  indicating  the  kinds 
of  technical  assistance  that  are  known  to  be  needed 
in  other  countries,  and  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
activities  considered  to  be  feasible  in  the  first  year 
of  operations.    The  exact  details  of  the  program 


will  not  be  fixed  until  after  negotiations  have  been 
carried  out  with  the  countries  wishing  to  partici- 
pate. 

For  another  reason  any  program  must  be  tenta- 
tive. The  United  Nations  and  specialized  agen- 
cies have  not  yet  formally  approved  the  programs 
which  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  in  the 
technical  cooperation  field.  Until  it  is  known  what 
they  can  undertake  and  what  magnitude  of  contri- 
butions other  governments  may  make  to  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agency  programs,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  program  and  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  be  precisely 
determined. 

The  amount  programmed  for  a  particular  region 
does  not  bear  any  simple  relationship  to  the  po- 


May  29,   1949 
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litical  importance  of  that  area  or  to  the  value  to 
the  area  of  the  assistance  received  by  it.  The  needs 
for  particular  types  of  technical  assistance  are 
different  in  different  areas.  One  area's  most  ur- 
gent need  may  be  for  engineering  assistance  in 
planning  flood  control  and  irrigation  projects, 
while  another  area's  first  need  may  be  basic  edu- 
cation. The  cost  of  these  two  programs  may  be 
quite  different,  although  each  is  equally  important 
to  the  country  receiving  it.  In  considering  techni- 
cal cooperation  activities  in  Europe  and  its  de- 
pendencies, account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  ECA  already  has  a  substantial  program 
planned  for  Europe  and  its  dependencies,  and 
Point-4  programs  in  these  areas  would  simply 
supplement  ECA  programs  and  would  therefore 
appear  smaller  than  in  other  regions. 

The  Executive  Branch  is  actively  considering 
possible  measures  to  promote  the  flow  of  interna- 
tional investment,  but  it  is  too  early  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  measures  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Congress,  if  any. 

The  Point-4  program  will  be  ready  for  presen- 
tation to  Congress  during  this  session.  Depart- 
ment officers  are  discussing  with  Congressional 
leaders  when  it  might  best  be  fitted  into  the  al- 
ready heavy  legislative  schedule. 

Pacific  Pact  Corresponding  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Untimely 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

While  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  does  not  mean  any  lessening  of  our  inter- 
est in  the  security  of  other  areas,  as  I  have  taken 
pains  to  make  clear  on  several  occasions,  the 
United  States  is  not  currently  considering  partici- 
pation in  any  further  special  collective  defense 
arrangements  other  than  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Eecently  there  have  been  a  number  of  public 
suggestions  about  a  Pacific  pact  modeled  after 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  those  who  make  such  suggestions  may 
not  have  given  study  to  the  evolution  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  which  was  largely  the  product 
of  a  specific  set  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Atlantic  community — the  logical  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of  developments.  Prac- 
tical plans  for  effective  collaboration  for  defense 
were  in  progress  among  the  principal  countries 
of  Western  Europe  long  before  steps  were  taken 
to  extend  such  collaboration  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  an  integrated 
whole.  There  thus  existed  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  are  serious  dangers 
to  world  peace  existing  in  the  situation  in  Asia, 
it  is  also  true,  as  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India 
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stated  to  the  press  the  other  day,  that  a  Pacific 
defense  pact  could  not  take  shape  until  present 
internal  conflicts  in  Asia  were  resolved.  He  was 
quoted  as  going  on  to  say  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  a  pact  corresponding  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  owing  to  these  conflicts.  Nehru's  view 
appears  to  be  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  actual, 
practical  possibilities  at  the  present  time. 


Frontier  Violations  Basic  Issue  in 
Greek  Situation 

[Released  to  the  press  May  20] 

A  Tass  despatch  has  referred  to  conversations 
on  Greece  among  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
during  the  recent  General  Assembly.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts : 

On  April  26,  during  the  course  of  informal  din- 
ner table  conversations  at  the  home  of  Trygve  Lie, 
various  matters  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions were  discussed  by  Andrei  Gromyko,  Hector 
McNeil,  and  Dean  Rusk.  At  one  point  in  this  con- 
versation, Mr.  Rusk  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
three  governments  would  use  their  influence  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Greek  question,  in 
order  that  the  Greek  people  might  concentrate  on 
the  reconstruction  of  their  country.  Mr.  Gromyko 
commented  that  if  foreign  troops  were  withdrawn 
the  matter  would  solve  itself.  Mr.  Rusk  replied 
that  our  military  assistance  to  Greece  had  become 
necessary  because  of  conditions  created  in  Greece 
by  armed  rebellion  against  the  Greek  Government 
by  the  guerrillas,  directly  assisted  by  Greece's  three 
northern  neighbors.  Mr.  Rusk  also  called  Mr. 
Gromyko's  attention  to  the  efforts  being  made  by 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans  (Unscob)  and  to  Mr.  Evatt's  conciliation 
efforts  at  Lake  Success.  Mr.  Gromyko's  reaction 
to  these  United  Nations  efforts  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowed the  same  negative  lines  employed  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  in  the  course  of  the  Greek  debate 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Gromyko  asked  to  see 
Mr.  McNeil  and  Mr.  Rusk  who  called  upon  him  on 
May  4.  Mr.  Gromyko  referred  to  the  previous 
"vague"  conversation  and  said  he  wished  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further  in  more  concrete  terms. 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNeil  made  it  clear  that  such 
an  informal  conversation  should  imply  no  change 
in  the  forum  for  discussing  the  Greek  question 
from  existing  United  Nations  channels. 

Mr.  Gromyko  then  referred  to  certain  proposals 
which  had  been  made  in  Prague  by  Mr.  Porphy- 
roghenis  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  junta.  Mr.  Gro- 
myko characterized  these  proposals  as  calling  for 
a  cease-fire,  a  general  amnesty,  and  new  elections, 
in  the  administration  of  which  the  guerrilla  forces 
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would  participate.  Mr.  Rusk  reiterated  that  the 
main  issue  was  the  illegal  furnishing  of  assistance 
across  Greece's  northern  frontier  to  rebels  in 
Greece  and  that  the  United  Nations  was  the  appro- 
priate forum  for  discussion  of  that  issue. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  May  7,  three  days 
after  this  conversation,  the  Greek  guerrilla  radio 
broadcast  that  communications  in  the  foreign  press 
on  the  guerrilla  proposals  "do  not  correspond  with 
the  views  of  the  provisional  democratic  govern- 
ment .  .  .  which  has  not  yet  officially  expounded 
anywhere  its  concrete  views  on  this  question." 

McNeil  and  Rusk  again  saw  Gromyko  briefly  on 
May  14  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Flushing  Meadows.  In  this  conversa- 
tion Rusk  and  McNeil  made  it  clear  that  while  we 
would  welcome  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Greece, 
we  could  not  negotiate  on  the  matter  except  in  an 
appropriate  international  forum  which  provided 
for  full  participation  by  the  Greek  Government. 
Rusk  again  specifically  referred  to  Unscob  and  to 
Mr.  Evatt's  conciliation  efforts.  He  stated  further 
that  the  main  issue  was  the  illegal  activities  of 
Greece's  northern  neighbors,  particularly  Albania 
and  Bulgaria,  in  furnishing  assistance  to  rebels  in 
Greece. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  conversation,  Mr. 
Gromyko  said  that  he  had  three  other  points  which 
had  not  been  mentioned  earlier.  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  participate  with  the 
great  powers  in  the  supervision  of  a  new  Greek 
election ;  second,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  will- 
ing to  join  with  the  great  powers  in  a  commission 
to  "control"  the  northern  frontier  of  Greece ;  and 
third,  all  foreign  military  assistance,  both  materiel 
and  personnel,  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Greece.    There  have  been  no  further  conversations. 

In  the  Department's  view,  the  basic  issue  in  the 
Greek  situation  is  the  violation  of  Greece's  north- 
ern frontier  by  military  and  other  assistance  to 
the  rebel  forces  in  Greece.  This  illegal  foreign 
intervention  has  been  repeatedly  exposed  by  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  de- 
nounced by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  endangering  the  peace  and  as 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter.  The  United  Nations  has  had  this 
problem  before  it  since  1946  and  has  established 
the  means  for  settling  it.  The  General  Assembly 
elected  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  to  mem- 
bership on  the  present  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans,  but  both  have  refused 
to  take  their  seats.  The  action  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  blocking  effective  action  in  the  Security  Council, 
in  refusing  to  participate  in  the  effort  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  in 
lending  encouragement  to  the  illegal  operations 
which  have  disturbed  the  peace,  explain  why  peace 
has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

Internal  questions  such  as  an  amnesty  and  elec- 
tions are  matters  for  determination  by  the  Greek 
Government.    We  believe  that  that  Government 


has  made  a  sincere  and  genuine  effort  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  security  of  Greece. 
United  States  military  assistance  became  necessary 
because  of  the  direct  threat  to  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Greece.  It  was  in  direct  response 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  illegal  intervention 
of  Greece's  northern  neighbors.  So  long  as  that 
situation  continues,  the  United  States  will  not 
relax  its  determination  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  this  form  of  aggression. 
We  would,  however,  welcome  a  bona  fide  effort 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  remove  the  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Greek  people  and  hope 
that  it  will  use  its  influence  in  full  support  of  the 
United  Nations  in  seeking  a  settlement. 

At  no  time  during  any  of  the  informal  conversa- 
tions referred  to  above  was  any  suggestion  made 
that  the  Greek  question  be  discussed  in  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  United  States  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  view  that  we  are  prepared  to 
discuss  any  matter  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
proper  forum ;  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  question, 
it  is  the  United  Nations  in  which  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment would  have  full  participation. 

Hungary  Violates  Peace  Treaty  in  Denying 
Freedom  in  Elections 

This  government  has  observed  attentively  the 
conduct  of  the  election,  held  on  May  15,  for  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  It  is  clear  that  freedom 
of  political  opinion,  one  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms specified  in  the  peace  treaty,  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  Hungarian  Government  neither  in 
the  electoral  campaign  nor  in  the  election  itself. 
The  latter  was,  in  reality,  a  controlled  plebiscite 
reminiscent  of  those  staged  in  Nazi  Germany.  It 
has  produced  the  predicted  and  desired  mechanical 
result :  election  of  a  completely  Communist-domi- 
nated Parliament  and  endorsement,  however, 
meaningless,  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
program  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  election  of  May  15  occurred  without  the 
participation  of  any  parties  outside  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled "Hungarian  People's  Independent 
Front,"  which  put  up  the  common  electoral  slate. 
The  attitude  of  the  Communist  leadership  in  this 
regard  was  frankly  admitted  by  Jozsef  Revai,  edi- 
tor of  Szabad  Nep,  the  official  Communist  news- 
paper in  Budapest,  when  he  stated  on  April  17  that 
"we  have  not  crushed  the  enemies  of  democracy  in 
order  to  resuscitate  them  at  the  elections."  These 
"enemies  of  democracy"  were  all  the  political  par- 
ties which  would  not  agree  to  accept  Communist 
dictation.  They  have  been  ruthlessly  eliminated 
from  Hungarian  political  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hungarian  Communist  au- 
thorities set  out  to  intimidate  individual  voters 
from  expressing  their  opposition  either  by  voting 
"no"  or  by  abstention  from  voting.    Before  the 
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election,  house  wardens  and  electioneering  com- 
mittees under  Communist  control  subjected  pros- 
pective voters  to  interrogation  in  order  to  check 
their  political  views  and  material  circumstances 
and  to  make  sure  that  they  voted.  "Yes"  votes  for 
the  People's  Front  were  encouraged  by  Communist 
newspaper  threats  that  "those  failing  to  vote  are 
enemies  of  the  people"  and  by  the  absence  of  secret 
balloting.  Under  the  system  of  voting  which  was 
used,  an  affirmative  vote  required  only  that  the 
unmarked  ballot  be  folded,  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  and  deposited  in  the  ballot  box.  To  cast 
a  negative  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voter  had 
to  enter  the  voting  booth  in  order  to  mark  his  bal- 
lot. The  nature  of  the  vote  cast  was  thereby  imme- 
diately apparent  to  watchers  stationed  in  the  poll- 
ing room. 

The  Hungarian  people,  thus  denied  the  exercise 
of  freedom  of  political  opinion  in  the  election  just 
concluded,  have  been  openly  deprived  of  the  right 
to  parliamentary  representation  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  Hungarian  Communist  authori- 
ties have  not  succeeded  in  creating  their  intended 
illusion  of  popular  support.  On  the  contrary,  by 
their  conduct  of  the  election  they  have  again 
drawn  the  world's  attention  to  the  totalitarian 
character  of  their  regime  and  to  their  flagrant 
violations  of  Hungary's  obligation  under  the  peace 
treaty  to  secure  to  the  Hungarian  people  the  en- 
joyment of  human  rights  and  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms. 

Educational  Exchange  Agreement  Signed 
With  Netherlands  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  May  17] 

The  Netherlands  Government  on  May  17  signed 
an  agreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act  with  the 
United  States,  putting  into  operation  the  program 
of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by  Public 
Law  584  (79th  Congress) .  The  signing  took  place 
at  The  Hague,  with  Dr.  D.  U.  Stikker,  Nether- 
lands Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  representing 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  United  States  Ambassador  Herman  B. 
Baruch  representing  the  United  States.  This 
agreement  was  the  tenth  signed  under  the  Act. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  in  the  Netherlands  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram financed  from  certain  funds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  that  country.  The 
present  agreement  provides  for  an  annual  pro- 
gram of  the  equivalent  of  250  thousand  dollars  in 
Netherlands  guilders  for  certain  educational  pur- 
poses. These  purposes  include  the  financing  of 
"studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other  educa- 
tional activities  of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  located  in  the  Netherlands,  Suri- 
nam, and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  or  of  the 
nationals  of  the  Netherlands,  Surinam,  and  the 


Netherlands  West  Indies  in  United  States  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  located  out- 
side the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  including 
payment  for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance, 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities; 
or  furnishing  transportation  for  nationals  of  the 
Netherlands,  Surinam,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  who  desire  to  attend  United  States  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  .  .  .  whose  attendance  will 
not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools  and 
institutions." 

The  Foundation  in  the  Netherlands  will  con- 
sist of  10  members,  the  honorary  chairman  of 
which  will  be  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  members  of  the  Foundation  will 
include  5  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  5  mem- 
bers who  are  nationals  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  the 
Netherlands  have  been  appointed,  information 
about  specific  opportunities  for  American  citizens 
to  pursue  study,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  coun- 
try will  be  made  public.  Further  inquiries  about 
those  opportunities  and  requests  for  application 
forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  following  three 
agencies :  Institute  of  International  Education,  2 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York  (foi 
graduate  study) ;  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.  C.  (for  teaching  in  na- 
tional elementary  and  secondary  schools) ;  and  the 
Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
cils, 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  (for  teaching  at  the  college  level,  for  post- 
doctoral research,  and  for  teaching  in  American 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Surinam,  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies) . 

Letters  of  Credence 

India 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  India, 
Shrimati  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  presented  her 
credentials  to  the  President  on  May  12.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
352  of  May  12,  1949. 

Liberia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Liberia, 
Charles  D.  B.  King,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  May  12.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  351  of  May  12, 
1949. 

Venezuela 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Venezuela, 
Senor  Don  Jose  Rafael  Pocaterra,  presented  his 
letters  of  credence  to  the  President  on  April  26, 
1949.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  290  of  April  26. 
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Significance  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 

STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP1 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


Kepresentatives  of  the  Department  of  State  co- 
jperated  closely  with  officials  of  the  Department 
}f  Agriculture  in  negotiating  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  I  am  therefore  especially 
a;lad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
support  of  the  agreement. 

Secretary  Brannan  has  described  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  agreement  and  has  emphasized 
its  importance  to  American  agriculture.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  contribution  it  would  make  to 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  My  remarks  will  be  directed  spe- 
cifically to  the  way  in  which  the  Wheat  Agreement 
would  further  each  of  the  following  objectives  of 
our  foreign  policy : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  stable  conditions. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  nondiscrimination. 

3.  The  development  of  a  general  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  international  commodity  surpluses. 

Stability  in  the  International  Wheat  Market 

The  preamble  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  indicates  that  it  was  negotiated  with 
the  intention  of  overcoming  the  serious  hardships 
caused  to  producers  and  consumers  by  burden- 
some surpluses  and  critical  shortages  of  wheat. 
The  objectives  of  the  agreement,  as  its  first  article 
states,  are  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  to  importing 
countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices.  By  as- 
suring the  flow  of  wheat  from  exporting  countries 
to  importing  countries,  the  agreement  should  dis- 
courage the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  build  up 
uneconomic  production  and  should  enable  the  ex- 
porting countries  to  find  markets  for  a  larger  part 
of  their  production.  It  should  accordingly  help 
to  bring  the  supply  and  demand  for  wheat  into 
closer  balance  and  should  both  discourage  the  ac- 
cumulation of  burdensome  wheat  surpluses  and 
provide  an  equitable  means  for  sharing  the  bur- 
dens of  such  surpluses,  if  they  do  develop. 

The  United  States  is  a  very  large  producer  of 
wheat,  and  burdensome  surpluses  would  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  us.  They  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous to  certain  other  countries  whose  wealth  is  not 
so  great  as  ours  and  whose  exports  of  wheat  ac- 
count for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  national 
income. 

As  you  remember,  the  world  went  through  a  try- 
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ing  period  of  readjustment  following  the  disloca- 
tions of  the  First  World  War.  Attempts  made 
during  that  period  to  bring  wheat  supply  and  de- 
mand together  were  never  entirely  successful, 
however,  largely  because  the  efforts  of  producers, 
traders,  consumers,  and  governments  were  unco- 
ordinated, and  the  problem  was  generally  not 
attacked  through  international  means  on  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  front. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  is  an  at- 
tempt to  meet,  through  an  international  program, 
the  surplus-wheat  problem  which  is  expected  to 
arise  as  an  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  burdensome  surplus 
in  wheat,  we  have,  through  the  Wheat  Agreement, 
set  limits  for  the  next  4  years  within  which  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  traders  can  plan  their 
individual  actions  with  confidence. 

The  agreement  recognizes  that  importing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  exporting  countries  have  a  stake 
in  a  predictable  wheat  market.  The  price  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  are  drawn  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  not  only  that  the  prices  of  wheat 
covered  by  the  agreement  will  not  collapse  but  also 
that  they  will  not  soar  to  high  speculative  levels. 

Unfortunately,  two  important  wheat-producing 
countries  that  were  represented  at  the  conference, 
Argentina  and  the  U.S.S.K.,  were  unwilling  to 
participate  in  the  agreement  on  terms  considered 
fair  and  equitable  by  the  other  countries.  As  re- 
grettable as  their  absence  of  participation  is,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  valid  argument  against  the 
agreement.  The  choice  was  between  the  agree- 
ment without  these  countries  and  no  agreement. 
Fortunately,  its  structure  is  such  as  to  assure  its 
operation  without  their  participation.  The  agree- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  multilateral  contract. 
It  does  not  purport  to  cover  all  international  trade 
in  wheat.  In  fact,  it  generally  does  not  cover  all 
the  wheat  trade  of  the  participating  countries. 
The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  are  each 
expected  to  have  wheat  to  sell  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  which  they  are  committed  to  supply  under 
the  agreement,  and  the  importing  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  agreement  are  expected  to  make 

1  Made  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  19,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  For  an  article  on  the  agreement 
by  Edward  G.  Cole,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  507, 
and  for  the  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  May  1949. 
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purchases  outside  the  agreement.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  which  the  agreement  does  obligate  each 
country  to  purchase  or  to  sell  is  quite  definite,  how- 
ever, and  each  country  is  expected  to  keep  itself  in 
a  position  to  fulfill  this  commitment  before  enter- 
ing into  other  transactions  in  wheat. 

The  participants  in  the  agreement  have  thus 
undertaken  obligations  that  make  export  outlets 
certain  for  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  and  as- 
sure that  these  quantities  will  be  available  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  The  countries  which  are  not 
participating  in  the  agreement  have  no  such  assur- 
ance. With  this  hard  core  of  international  trade 
in  wheat  among  participating  countries  estab- 
lished, a  significant  contribution  will  have  been 
made  toward  greater  stability  in  the  world  wheat 
trade  generally. 

The  measure  of  stability  which  the  agreement 
would  assure  to  the  world  wheat  market  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  efforts  which  this  government  has 
made  and  which  it  is  continuing  to  make  toward 
economic  recovery  and  economic  stability  through- 
out the  world.  The  floor  that  the  agreement  would 
place  under  the  prices  of  a  very  substantial  part 
of  the  world's  trade  in  wheat  should  contribute 
significantly  to  the  maintenance  of  stable  condi- 
tions in  the  market  for  this  most  important  com- 
modity. At  the  same  time,  the  assurance  that  it 
provides  to  the  wheat-importing  countries  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  wheat  imports  can  be 
procured  at  prices  no  higher  than  the  maximum 
prices  which  it  establishes  should  mean  that  the 
financial  resources  which  we  and  they  are  contrib- 
uting toward  their  economic  recovery  will  not  be 
dissipated  in  the  payment  of  excessive  wheat 
prices. 

Nondiscriminatory  Trade  in  Wheat 

Most  governments,  including  our  own,  are  com- 
mitted to  support  agricultural  prices  against 
substantial  declines.  Carrying  out  these  com- 
mitments may  create  difficulties  for  international 
trade.  In  the  absence  of  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment as  to  the  way  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
price-support  programs  of  one  country  will  affect 
those  of  another,  conflicts  which  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  discriminations  in  international 
trade  are  likely  to  arise.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  attempts  by  individual  countries  to  solve 
their  surplus  agricultural  problems  by  programs 
which,  in  essence,  would  transfer  the  problems  to 
other  countries  are  not  likely  to  be  successful  but 
to  be  restrictive  of  international  trade  and  harmful 
to  international  relations  generally.  The  results 
of  such  attempts  in  the  past  have  normally  been 
the  encouragement  of  uneconomic  attempts  by 
some  countries  to  become  self-sufficient,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  burdensome  surpluses  in  others,  and 
the  disorganization  of  world  production  and  trade. 


Experience  has  also  shown  that  even  when  pro 
ducers  or  governments  have  sought  to  work  out  ai 
agreed  solution  to  such  an  international  problen 
as  that  anticipated  in  wheat,  the  method  used  ha 
often  tended  to  set  one  segment  of  the  economy 
or  one  group  of  countries,  against  the  rest  of  th 
world.  For  example,  the  prewar  schemes  in  th 
and  rubber  were  formulated  and  operated  pri 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  producers,  were  accord 
ingly  open  to  attack  by  consumers,  whose  interest 
they  largely  ignored,  and  were  restrictive  of  th 
volume  of  these  commodities  moving  in  interna 
tional  trade. 

The  Wheat  Agreement  was  negotiated  in  ful 
recognition  of  past  experience.  It  was  formulate* 
by  delegations  which  included  ample  representa 
tion  by  officials  responsible  for  the  wheat  program 
of  the  countries  concerned.  The  agreement  shoub 
therefore  help  to  obviate  conflicts  that  might  other 
wise  develop  between  these  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  was  negotiated  ii 
a  conference  to  which  all  countries  which  wer 
members  of  either  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or 
ganization  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  Unite* 
Nations  itself  were  invited,  and  most  of  the  coun 
tries  of  the  world  that  are  important  either  a 
producers  or  consumers  of  wheat  have  signed  ii 
Full  publicity  was  given  to  the  conference  an< 
that  part  of  the  documentation  of  the  conferenc 
which  could  not  be  made  available  for  public  dis 
tribution  while  the  conference  was  in  progress  ha 
since  been  made  available. 

The  voting  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  sue] 
that  countries  participating  in  it  as  importers  an< 
those  participating  as  exporters  will  have  an  equa 
voice,  thus  assuring  each  group  that  it  will  hav 
an  ample  opportunity  to  safeguard  its  interest 
while  the  agreement  is  in  operation.  The  voting 
strength  of  individual  countries,  including  th 
United  States,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  quan 
tity  of  wheat  which  they  guarantee  to  buy  or  sel 
under  the  agreement.  These  and  the  other  term 
of  the  agreement  were  worked  out  through  a  bar 
gaining  process  under  which  each  nation  was  givei 
an  opportunity  to  bring  its  views  to  bear  in  th 
determination  of  such  matters  as  the  shares  of  in 
dividual  countries  in  the  total  quantity  of  whea 
covered  by  the  agreement  and  the  price  provision 
of  the  agreement.  The  agreement  thus  negotiate* 
is  a  fair  bargain,  democratically  made,  and  shoul* 
further  this  government's  policy  of  nondiscrimina 
tion  in  international  trade. 

Development  of  Commodity  Agreements  Policy 

The  general  trade  policy  which  this  govern 
ment  has  now  followed  for  many  years  is  directec 
toward  the  reduction  of  the  barriers  to  inter 
national  trade.  In  addition,  during  recent  year 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  developmen 
of  thought  and  action,  especially  on  the  part  o: 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  looking 
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oward  the  formulation  of  a  policy  for  dealing 
vith  some  of  the  problems  of  surplus  agricultural 
iroduction  through  intergovernmental  agree- 
nents.  Such  agreements  have  come  to  be  looked 
ipon  as  one  of  the  instruments  that  can  be  used 
o  prevent  or  relieve  burdensome  surpluses  of 
iome  agricultural  commodities  while  at  the  same 
ime  avoiding  the  harmful  effects  to  international 
rade,  including  special  restrictions,  which  have 
•esulted  from  uncoordinated  national  actions  in 
he  past.  Such  agreements  are  not  considered  as 
i  complete  program  in  themselves  but  as  an  im- 
lortant  supplement  to  a  policy  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  multilateral,  nondiscriminatory 
rade. 

Under  such  a  program,  intergovernmental  com- 
nodity  agreements  would  be  negotiated  only  in 
nstances  where  international  conditions  of  bur- 
lensome  surplus  or  widespread  unemployment 
:onnected  with  the  commodity  were  in  existence 
>r  clearly  anticipated  and  where  the  condition 
vould  not  be  readily  corrected  by  normal  market 
!orces  in  time  to  prevent  serious  hardship, 
rurthermore,  the  agreements  would  be  negotiated 
n  accordance  with  principles  which  would  assure 
hat  they  would  not  have  the  restrictive  effects 
vhich  characterized  the  operation  of  many  of  the 
prewar  schemes.  In  other  words,  intergovern- 
nental  commodity  agreements  would  not  be  ne- 
gotiated unless  conditions  of  burdensome  surplus 
md  the  threat  of  widespread  distress  among  small 
iroducers,  such  as  are  now  anticipated  in  wheat, 
vere  actually  in  existence  or  expected  to  arise  in 
;he  near  future.  Also,  the  agreements  when  nego- 
tiated would  provide,  as  the  Wheat  Agreement 
low  provides,  for  such  safeguards  as  a  limited 
luration  for  the  agreement,  open  membership  to 
ill  countries,  appropriate  representation  of  both 
exporters  and  importers,  and  adequate  publicity. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  has 
sponsored  the  development  of  such  a  commodity 
igreements  policy  through  a  series  of  meetings 
:alled  by  the  United  Nations.  It  has  also  sup- 
lorted  such  a  policy  in  meetings  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
vhen  discussions  have  turned  to  the  special  diffi- 

ulties  sometimes  encountered  by  farmers  in  the 
jiternational  marketing  of  their  crops. 
The  executive  branch  has,  of  course,  received 

ncouragement  from  your  committee  in  this  con- 
nection when,  in  reporting  on  the  Wheat  Agree- 
nent  submitted  to  the  80th  Congress,  you  recorded : 
,  .  .  the  Committee's  earnest  belief  that  the 
principle  of  surplus  marketing  by  international 
igreement  is  sound  .  .  ."  and  expressed  the  Com- 
nittee's  wish  to  encourage  this  objective. 

The  Wheat  Agreement  is  the  first  agreement 
;o  be  considered  by  the  governments  of  the  world 
m  the  light  of  the  wartime  and  postwar  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  which  should  exist 
oefore  an  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ment is  negotiated  and  with  respect  to  the  safe- 


Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  May  18] 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  have  cooperated  closely  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
a  number  of  years  in  negotiating  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  agreement,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  April  19, 1949,  by  the  President  as 
a  treaty,  will  be  approved. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  agree- 
ment would  help  assure  stable  conditions  in 
the  international  wheat  market,  that  it  would 
help  further  the  Government's  general  policy 
of  encouraging  nondiscrimination  in  inter- 
national trade,  and  that  it  is  also  of  signifi- 
cance in  that  the  treatment  accorded  it  by  this 
Government  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  agreements  of  a  similar  char- 
acter will  be  negotiated  for  other  commodi- 
ties that  may  be  soon  faced  with  burdensome 
surplus  problems  of  substantially  the  same 
kind  as  those  anticipated  in  wheat. 


guards  which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  agree- 
ment in  order  that  it  not  be  restrictive  in  opera- 
tion. It  should  therefore  be  considered,  not  only 
on  what  are  believed  to  be  its  solid  merits  in  assist- 
ing the  orderly  marketing  of  wheat,  but  because 
it  is  widely  regarded  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries as  a  test  case  of  whether  such  a  policy  can 
be  followed  in  negotiating  and  placing  a  com- 
modity agreement  into  effect. 

You  have  before  you  not  only  the  matter  of  the 
approval  of  an  agreement  which  will  deal  with 
the  wheat  situation,  but  the  approval  of  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  the  solution  of  international 
trade  problems  of  primary  commodities.  I  hasten 
to  say  that  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  program  will 
remain  a  limited  one  in  practice,  not  only  because 
of  the  limitations  and  safeguards  placed  upon  its 
use  but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  and 
gaining  approval  for  such  intergovernmental 
agreements.  Certainly  our  experience  through 
the  many  years  of  development  of  the  present 
Wheat  Agreement  furnishes  the  most  vivid  illus- 
tration of  these  difficulties. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
Wheat  Agreement  and  Secretary  Brannan's  testi- 
mony have  pointed  out  that  in  respect  of  objectives 
and  the  substantive  application  of  the  agreement 
its  provisions  are  similar  to  the  1948  draft.  Both 
the  report  and  Secretary  Brannan  have  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  important  re- 
spects the  terms  of  the  present  agreement  differ 
from  those  of  the  1948  draft.  In  calling  together 
the  countries  of  the  world  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
another  wheat  agreement,  we  took  fully  into  ac- 
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count  both  the  general  approval  given  to  this  ap- 
proach in  your  Committee's  report  on  the  1948 
draft  as  well  as  the  many  useful  comments  made 
in  the  hearings  last  year.  The  response  to  our  in- 
vitation and  the  cooperative  attitude  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  those  countries  which  are  signatory  to 
the  present  agreement  make  it  clear  that  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  hope  for  the  adoption 
and  implementation  of  this  agreement.  Their 
earnest  hopes  are  not  an  offset  to  the  safeguarding 
of  our  own  interests  in  this  matter.  But,  in  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  State,  they  furnish  an 
additional  and  forceful  argument  in  support  of 
this  agreement. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Reorganization  of  Administrative  Area 

[Released  to  the  press  May  16] 

The  Department  of  State  made  the  following 
Departmental  Announcement  on  May  16: 

1.  Effective  May  16,  1949  the  Administrative 
Area,  consisting  of  the  central  administrative  of- 
fices of  the  Department  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  will 
be  reorganized.  After  reorganization,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Area  will  consist  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  Consular  Affairs, 
the  Office  of  Operating  Facilities,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  together  with  their  con- 
stituent divisions. 

2.  Effective  May  16, 1949,  the  Offices  of  the  For- 
eign Service  (OFS),  Departmental  Administra- 
tion (ODA),  Controls  (CON),  and  Budget  and 
Planning  (OBP),  are  hereby  abolished,  and  their 
functions,  personnel,  and  records  are  transferred 
in  accordance  with  the  following : 

a.  The  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service 
is  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  and  will  assist  him  in  a  staff 
capacity  on  matters  affecting  the  Foreign  Service. 

b.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Buildings  Opera- 
tions, the  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  Services, 
the  Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps,  and  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration. 

c.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Planning 
(FSP)  in  the  existing  Office  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  Division  of  Organization  and  Budget 
(OB)  in  the  existing  Office  of  Budget  and  Plan- 
ning are  abolished,  and  their  functions,  personnel, 
and  records  are  transferred  to  the  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  new  Office  of 
Operating  Facilities. 

d.  A  new  Division  of  Organization  (OD)  and 
a  new  Division  of  Budget  (DB)  are  established 


within  the  new  Office  of  Management  and  Budge 
(OMB).  6 

e.  The  Division  of  Finance  (DF)  in  the  existing 
Office  of  Budget  and  Planning  is  transferred  to  th< 
new  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

f.  The  Division  of  Departmental  Personne 
(DP)  in  the  existing  Office  of  Departmental  Ad 
ministration,  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Per 
sonnel,  (FP),  the  Secretariat  of  the  Board  o1 
Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  and  the  For 
eign  Service  Institute  in  the  existing  Office  of  th< 
Foreign  Service  are  transferred  to  the  new  Office 
of  Personnel  (PER). 

g.  The  Division  of  Communications  and  Records 
( DC),  Language  Services  (TC),  Central  Services 
(CS),  and  Cryptography  (CY),  in  the  existing 
Office  of  Departmental  Administration  are  trans 
ferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Operating  Facilities 
In  addition,  the  New  York  Regional  Administra 
tive  Office  is  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Operating 
Facilities. 

h.  The  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Administra- 
tion (FA)  in  the  existing  Office  of  the  Foreigr 
Service  is  abolished,  and  its  functions,  staff,  anc 
records,  except  for  allowances  and  commissary  anc 
welfare  activities,  are  transferred  to  the  new  Office 
of  Operating  Facilities. 

i.  Responsibility  for  allowances  and  commissar} 
and  welfare  activities  together  with  necessary  stafi 
and  records  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration  (FA)  in  the  existing  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  is  transferred  to  the  Division  ol 
Foreign  Service  Personnel  in  the  new  Office  ol 
Personnel. 

j.  The  Passport  Division  (PD),  Visa  Division 
(VD),  the  Division  of  Protective  Services  (DS) 
Division  of  Security  (SY)  and  the  Munitions: 
Division  (MD)  in  the  existing  Office  of  Controls 
are  transferred  to  the  new  Office  of  Consular 
Affairs- 

3.  After  reorganization  the  structure  of  the  "A': 
area,  the  routing  symbols,  and  the  designation  oi 
key  staff  is  as  follows : 

a.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration  (A),  John  E.  Peurifoy,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  shall  include  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service  (FS),  Christian 
Ravndal,  and  the  following : 

(1)  Division  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 
(FBO),  Frederick  Larkin,  Chief; 

(2)  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  Services 
(FR) ,  A.  Cyril  Crilley,  Chief ; 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Inspection  Corps  (FI), 
Howard  K.  Travers,  Chief; 

(4)  The  Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  F.  Patrick  Kelly. 

b.  The  Office  of  Personnel  (PER),  under  the 
direction  of  Haywood  P.  Martin,  shall  include : 

(1)  Division  of  Departmental  Personnel  (DP), 
Arch  K.  Jean,  Chief; 
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(2)  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 
FP),  Donald  W.  Smith,  Chief; 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSI),  William 
h  Maddox,  Director; 

(4)  Secretariat  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
he  Foreign  Service  (BEX),  Joseph  C.  Green, 
Executive  Director. 

c.  The  Office  of  Consular  Affairs  (CON),  under 
he  direction  of  Samuel  D.  Boykin,  shall  include : 

(1)  Passport  Division  (PD),  Euth  B.  Shipley, 
}hief; 

(2)  Visa  Division  (VD),  Herve  J.  L'Heureux, 
2hief; 

(3)  Division  of  Protective  Services  (DS),  Ed- 
ward E.  Hunt,  Chief ; 

(4)  Division  of  Security  (SY),  Donald  L. 
Jicholson,  Chief; 

(5)  Munitions  Division  (MD),  John  C.  Elliott, 
Lcting  Chief ; 

d.  The  Office  of  Operating  Facilities,  under  the 
lirection  of  Walter  K.  Scott,  shall  include: 

(1)  Division  of  Central  Services  (CS),  William 
)igges  Wright,  Chief ; 

(2)  Division  of  Communications  and  Records 
DC),  Robert  E.  Stufflebeam,  Chief ; 

(3)  Division  of  Cryptography  (CY),  Lee  W. 
^rke,  Chief ; 

(4)  Division  of  Language  Services  (TC), 
Juillermo  A.  Suro,  Chief ; 

(5)  New  York  Regional  Administrative  Office 
RAO),  Alva  M.  Meyers,  Regional  Administra- 
te Officer. 

e.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
OMB),  under  the  direction  of  William  0.  Hall, 
hall  include : 

(1)  Division  of  Organization  (OD),  Charles  E. 
lohnson.  Acting  Chief ; 

(2)  Division  of  Budget  (DB),  Edward  B. 
Vilber,  Chief; 

(3)  Division  of  Finance  (DF),  Louis  F. 
rhompson,  Chief. 

4.  Effective  May  16,  1949  the  Chief  of  the 
Budget  Division  is  designated  Budget  Officer  of 
he  Department  of  State,  and  the  Associate  Chief 
)f  the  Budget  Division  is  designated  Deputy 
Budget  Officer  of  the  Department  of  State. 

5.  The  responsibilities  of  the  new  Office  of  Con- 
;ular  Affairs  will  include  the  development  of  staff 
:acilities  to  support  and  improve  the  consular 
ictivities  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

6.  Pending  issuance  of  further  instructions  and 
lelegations,  all  authorities  previously  conferred  or 
lelegated  shall  continue  in  effect  to  the  same  extent 
ts  heretofore.  Revised  functional  statements  for 
nclusion  in  the  Organization  Manual  will  be  re- 
eased  shortly. 

7.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
joordinate  the  various  phases  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 
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The  following  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  20,  1949 : 

Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk  to  be  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Capus  M.  Waynick  to  be  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Nicaragua. 

George  R.  Merrell  to  be  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Ethiopia. 

William  C.  Foster  to  be  Deputy  United  States  Special 
Representative  in  Europe,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

On  May  9,  1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
of  David  K.  E.  Bruce  to  be  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 
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he  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  Incident:  Effective  International 
ction  in  Keeping  the  Peace 

BY  W.  TAPLEY  BENNETT,  JR. 


On    December    3,    1948,    the    Inter-American 
•eaty  for  Reciprocal  Assistance,  more  familiarly 
own  as  the  Rio  treaty,  entered  into  force.    A 
mt  week  after  the  elaborate  ceremony  at  the  Pan 
nerican  Union,  Costa  Rica,  on  December  11,  re- 
ested  that  the  treaty  be  invoked.     This  first 
it  of  the  Rio  machinery  resulted  in  the  estab- 
hment  of  numerous  precedents  in  inter- Ameri- 
a  organization   and  in  the   interpretation  of 
is  mutual  defense  agreement.    In  view  of  the 
portance  of  these  precedents  and  the  general 
oilarity   between   the  Rio   document   and   the 
>rth  Atlantic  pact,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  re- 
sw  in  some  detail  the  steps  taken  in  the  initial 
plementation  of  the  Rio  accord, 
rhe  Costa  Rican  action  was  taken  in  a  letter 
December  11, 1948,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  Coas 
im  Mario  A.  Esquivel,  Ambassador  of  Costa 
;a  to  Washington  and  representative  of  his  gov- 
unent  on  the  Council.1    As  is  generally  known, 
ong  the  principal  features  of  the  treaty  are 
pulations   concerning   specific    obligations    on 
s  part  of  the  American  Republics  in  the  event 
aer  of  an  armed  attack  or  other  threats  to  the 
egrity  of  any  one  of  their  number.    The  Costa 
;an  Ambassador's  communication  charged  that 
the  night  of  December  10  Costa  Rican  terri- 
y  had  been  invaded  by  armed  forces  proceeding 
m  Nicaragua.     The  Ambassador  stated  that 
the  opinion  of  his  government  this  violation  of 
territory  of  a  sister  republic  with  the  aim  of 
rthrowing  its  established  government  had  pre- 
dated a  situation  within  the  scope  of  article 
f  the  Rio  treaty.     The  Ambassador  went  on  to 
uest  an  immediate  convocation  of  the  Council 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  con- 
er  the  situation.     In  his  communication  Am- 
sador  Esquivel  refrained  from  alleging  official 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
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ment,  confining  himself  to  statements  that  the 
invasion  had  resulted  from  preparations  carried 
on  openly  in  Nicaragua  by  a  group  of  Costa  Ricans 
and  that  the  movement  had  proceeded  from  Nic- 
aragua to  Costa  Rican  territory.  In  response  to 
this  request  and  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  Coas,  Ambassador  En- 
rique V.  Corominas  of  Argentina,  called  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Council  for  3  p.  m.  on 
Sunday,  December  12. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics assembled  that  afternoon,  there  was  general 
awareness  of  the  significant  implications  of  the 
situation.  The  machinery  provided  in  the  Rio 
treaty  was  to  be  put  into  operation  for  the  first 
time.  The  decisions  taken,  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed would  serve  as  precedents  for  the  future 
and  would  establish  a  pattern  for  the  considera- 
tion of  future  controversies.  Concurrent,  there- 
fore, with  the  rapid  response  to  the  Costa  Rican 
call  and  the  urgent  consideration  of  practical 
steps  to  serve  the  immediate  situation,  careful  as- 
sessment of  the  juridical  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  of  their  import  for  future  situations  was  re- 
quired. Some  felt  that  the  application  of  the  Rio 
treaty  should  be  confined  to  conflicts  between 
states  and,  since  not  even  the  aggrieved  party  here 
had  charged  direct  action  by  the  other  state,  there 
were  perhaps  no  grounds  for  calling  the  treaty  into 
action. 

Pertinent  Treaty  Articles 

A  citation  of  pertinent  articles  of  the  treaty  is 
here  given.  The  first  paragraph  of  article  3  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  an  armed 
attack  by  any  State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 


'Pan  American  Union  (PAU)  doc.  1736.  The  Security 
Council  was  informed  of  the  situation  on  Dec.  12,  1948. 
See  U.N.  doc.  S/1116,  Dec.  12,  1948. 
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considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the  American  States 
and,  consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contracting  Par- 
ties undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  6  reads  as  follows : 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the  territory  or 
the  sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  any  American 
State  should  be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or  intra-continen- 
tal  conflict,  or  by  any  other  fact  or  situation  that  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the 
victim  of  the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  consensus  was  that,  if  the  Rio  treaty  were 
to  be  invoked,  article  6  was  the  provision  applica- 
ble to  the  situation.  It  was  then  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  the  application  of  article  6  would 
require  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  ex- 
amine the  problem  and  to  decide  on  appropriate 
action.  Article  11  of  the  treaty  states  that  con- 
sultations 

shall  be  carried  out  immediately  by  means  of  the  Meet- 
ings of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty  .  .  . 

The  calling  together  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
would  have  been,  indeed,  a  serious  step  and  would 
have  brought  with  it  many  attendant  complica- 
tions and  inevitable  delays.  Following  the  dis- 
cussion on  December  12,  the  Council  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  insufficient  information 
at  hand  to  justify  the  immediate  convocation  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  as  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion provided.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  the 
Council  adopted  a  resolution2  providing  for  ur- 
gent study  of  the  Costa  Rican  complaint  and 
authorizing  the  chairman  to  seek  full  information 
from  all  appropriate  sources.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Council  would  meet  again  on  December  14, 
48  hours  later. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  him,  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  dispatched  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  twelfth  telegraphic  messages  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  21  American  Republics  to  ap- 

5  PAU  doc.  1742. 

•  PAU  doc.  1789.  See  also,  U.N.  doc.  S/1171,  Dec.  31, 
1948. 


prise  them  of  the  situation  and  to  bespeak  the  ft 
cooperation  of  their  respective  governments 
the  maintenance  of  inter- American  order,  as  wi 
as  their  collaboration  in  such  curative  measui 
as  might  be  decided  on  by  the  Council  with  i 
spect  to  the  instant  case.  On  December  13 
circular  telegram  was  addressed  by  the  chairm 
to  the  21  Foreign  Ministers,  in  which  they  we 
requested  to  furnish  any  pertinent  informati 
on  the  problem. 

On  December  14,  the  Council  assembled  aga 
in  extraordinary  session.  On  the  basis  of  inf( 
mation  supplied  to  the  chairman,  including 
memorandum  transmitted  by  the  United  Stat 
and  after  lengthy  discussion  the  meeting  adopt 
the  following  resolutions : s 

1.  To  convoke  the  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministi 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  study  the  situation  existing  betwe 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  the  place  and  date  of  j 
meeting  to  be  fixed  later. 

2.  The  Council  of  American  States  to  constitute  its 
Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  as  provided  in  Arti 
12  of  the  Treaty. 

3.  To  authorize  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  appo 
a  committee  to  investigate  on  the  scene  the  alleged  eve 
and  their  antecedents. 

4.  To  request  all  the  American  governments  and 
Secretary  General  of  the  OAS  to  extend  full  cooperat 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  which  should  undertake 
task  immediately. 

Investigating  Committee  Named 

The  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  met  t 
following  afternoon,  December  15.  The  cha 
man  of  the  Council  announced  that  he  had  tl 
morning  designated  a  Committee  of  Informati 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Council  to  proct 
at  once  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  Its  me 
bership  was  as  follows : 

Ambassador  Jose  Maria  Bello  of  Brazil 
Ambassador  Silvio  Villegas  of  Colombia 
Ambassador  Luis  Quintanilla  of  Mexico 
Ambassador  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle  of  Peru 
Ambassador  Paul  C.  Daniels  of  the  United  States 

The  Peruvian  member  was  unable  to  serve,  so  \ 
Committee  was  composed  of  the  four  Ambas 
dors,  together  with  their  political  and  milita 
advisers  and  a  secretariat  made  available  by  1 
Pan  American  Union.  The  entire  group  consist 
of  14  persons. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  1 
publics  were  informed  of  this  action  by  the  cha 
man,  and,  in  accord  with  article  15  of  the  trea 
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communication  was  immediately  addressed  to 
e  chairman  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
itions4  to  inform  that  body  of  the  situation 
ider  consideration  by  the  Provisional  Organ  of 
msultation.  The  chairman  also  placed  in  the 
nutes  of  the  meeting  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  ap- 
intment  of  the  five  members  of  the  Committee 

Information.5  This  communication  did  not 
ye  detailed  instructions  to  the  Committee  but 
lied  on  it  to  organize  immediately  and  to  adopt 
ch  measures  as  it  might  consider  necessary  for 
3  fulfillment  of  its  duties.  The  Committee  was 
as  given  wide  discretion  as  to  the  exercise  of 

functions. 

The  Committee  departed  from  Washington  on 
3  evening  of  December  16  in  a  special  plane  made 
ailable  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
w  directly  to  Costa  Rica,  arriving  at  San  Jose"  in 
5  afternoon  of  December  17.  After  2y2  days 
Costa  Rica  the  Committee  flew  to  Managua, 
caragua,  for  a  2-day  visit,  whence  the  return 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Mexico  was  made, 
te  group  arrived  back  in  Washington  in  the 
:ly  morning  of  December  23,  less  than  a  week 
;er  its  departure  for  Central  America. 

mmittee  Activities  in  Costa  Rica 
i  Nicaragua 

rhe  reception  given  the  international  Commit- 
i  by  the  two  affected  parties  to  the  dispute  af- 
:ded  a  heartening  indication  of  the  respect 
:orded  the  institutions  of  the  inter- American 
item  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
mber  states.  At  San  Jose,  for  instance,  a  quite 
expected  welcome  awaited  the  Committee.  In 
iition  to  the  President  and  members  of  the 
sta  Rican  Cabinet,  who  were  assembled  at  the 
port,  a  crowd  estimated  at  40  thousand  over- 
bed the  plaza  at  the  air  terminal  and  lined  the 
jhway  from  the  airport  to  the  city.  The  road- 
y  had  been  strewn  with  flowers,  and  small  white 
2js  were  waved  by  the  thousands  along  the  route, 
is  unusual  reception,  which  had  nothing  of 
^mentation  or  forced  participation  in  its  spon- 
leous  enthusiasm,  was  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
sstige  enjoyed  by  the  Organization  of  American 
ites  among  the  general  public,  quite  aside  from 
j  official  attitude  of  the  Government, 
rhe  Committee  took  testimony  for  one  full  day 
Costa  Rica  for  which  the  Government  made 
lilable  the  principal  salon  of  the  Caea  Amarilla, 


the  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Office.  In  addition, 
headquarters  of  the  Committee  secretariat  had 
been  set  up  in  the  Grand  Hotel.  At  the  Foreign 
Office  the  Committee  met  with  President  Figueres 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  an  exposition 
of  the  Costa  Rican  viewpoint  in  the  controversy. 
The  Committee  was  invited  to  go  anywhere  in 
Costa  Rica  that  it  wished  and  to  talk  with  anyone 
whom  it  desired.  Private  persons  were  invited 
to  come  forward  with  testimony  and  did  so.  The 
Costa  Rican  Government  conducted  to  the  Foreign 
Office  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  in  the 
fighting  near  the  frontier,  and  some  of  these  in- 
dividuals were  interrogated  in  executive  session 
with  no  members  of  the  Government  present.  At 
the  request  of  the  Committee  there  appeared  for 
questioning  certain  officials  of  the  so-called  Carib- 
bean Legion,  an  organization  of  exiles  of  various 
Caribbean  countries  alleged  to  be  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  their  home  governments.  Since 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  continued  to  exercise 
full  diplomatic  relations,  an  interview  was  had 
by  the  Committee  with  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
Nicaragua  in  San  Jose.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
Committee's  stay  in  Costa  Rica  a  flight  was  made 
to  Liberia,  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Costa 
Rican  armed  forces.  Testimony  was  taken  from 
officers  of  the  Costa  Rican  forces,  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, and  private  individuals,  and  there  was 
opportunity  to  gain  impressions  of  the  general 
atmosphere. 

In  sum,  the  Committee  enjoyed  complete  free- 
dom of  action  in  Costa  Rica  and  pursued  its  in- 
vestigations with  full  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  local  government  of  the  unlimited  scope  of 
its  authority  as  an  international  investigating 
body. 

Similar  cooperation  was  shown  the  Committee 
and  its  mission  in  Nicaragua.  In  Managua  head- 
quarters were  established  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
persons  from  whom  testimony  was  desired  were 
requested  to  meet  with  the  Committee.  The  Costa 
Rican  Minister  at  Managua  was  interviewed,  and 
discussions  were  held  with  other  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  on  an  informal  basis.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Office  presented  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government's  version  of  the  case  and  sup- 
plied pertinent  data.    Another  witness  was  the 


4  PAU  doc.  1801. 
*  PAU  doc.  1803. 
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former  President  of  Costa  Rica,  Teodoro  Picado, 
now  residing  in  Nicaragua.  In  further  coopera- 
tion the  Nicaraguan  Government  arranged  to  have 
escorted  to  the  Committee  headquarters  a  Nicara- 
guan political  prisoner  and  a  leading  officer  of 
the  invasion  forces,  who  had  subsequently  been 
interned  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  In  the 
cases  of  both  these  individuals  their  military  es- 
cort withdrew  before  the  Committee's  questioning 
began. 

The  Committee  obtained  additional  informa- 
tion in  calls  on  President  Roman  y  Reyes  of  Nic- 
aragua, on  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  and  on 
the  Minister  of  War.  Conversations  also  were 
had  informally  with  officers  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Army  relative  to  events  along  the  border.  One 
of  the  military  advisers  to  the  Committee  made  a 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  actual  fighting  in  the  bor- 
der area  and  took  testimony  from  active  partic- 
ipants. In  short,  every  effort  was  made  to  get 
at  the  basis  of  the  situation  and  to  obtain  con- 
firmed facts  regarding  events  which  had  occurred 
in  a  remote  frontier  region  and  which  already  in 
less  than  2  weeks'  time  had  come  to  be  shrouded 
in  confusion  and  obscurity. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  preparation 
of  its  report  provided  an  excellent  example  of  the 
physical  exigencies  of  modern-day  diplomacy. 
The  Committee  left  Managua  early  in  the  morning 
of  December  22  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  3- 
hour  stopover  in  Mexico  City,  flew  steadily  for  23 
hours  arriving  in  Washington  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  23.  This  day-long  flight  was  the 
final  lap  in  a  journey  of  6,500  miles,  which  in- 
volved almost  continuous  travel  and  lengthy  ses- 
sions without  interruptions  for  meals,  nor  should 
the  late  hours  necessitated  by  official  demands  in 
the  two  capitals  be  discounted.  Notwithstanding 
the  physical  demands  of  the  week,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  wished  to  have  their  report  in  at 
least  preliminary  form  upon  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton ;  accordingly,  the  long  night  hours  of  Decem- 
ber 22  were  spent  in  discussion  and  drafting 
aboard  the  plane.  A  statement  for  release  to  the 
press  on  the  return  to  Washington  was  prepared 
at  4 :  15  a.  m.  during  a  brief  operational  stop  at 
Nashville  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third. 
All  decisions  of  the  Committee  were  taken 
unanimously. 


6  PAU  doc.  1918. 


Conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  Information 

The  Committee  assembled  on  the  afternoon 
December  23  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
American  States  and  officials  of  the  Pan  Amei 
can  Union  to  give  an  informal  report  and  to  ma 
arrangements  for  presentation  of  their  imprc 
sions  to  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultatk 
which  was  called  to  meet  on  December  24. 
was  agreed  that  actual  minutes  of  testimony  ai 
other  documents  involving  individuals,  as  well 
the  data  furnished  the  Committee  by  the  two  Go 
ernments  should  not  be  published  at  that  tin 
There  was  general  agreement  that  certain  of  t 
material  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  incrin 
nating  or  embarrassing  to  individuals  involve 
It  was,  accordingly,  decided  that  the  documer 
should  be  held  in  confidential  files  of  the  Pi 
American  Union  until  sufficient  time  will  ha 
elapsed  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  the 
considerations. 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Americi 
States,  acting  as  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consi 
tation  under  the  Rio  treaty,  assembled  once  aga 
in  extraordinary  session  on  Christmas  Eve, 
10 :  30  a.  m.  This  meeting  lasted  until  5  p.  n 
with  only  one  10-minute  recess  in  the  late  afte 
noon.  It  was  voted  to  make  the  session  open 
the  press  and  the  public.  The  Committee  of  I 
formation  presented  its  report  which  follows  t 
low  in  substance : 6 

[Translation] 

Conclusions  Unanimously  Adopted  by  the  Committee 
Information  of  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultati 
(.Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States') 

1.  The  members  of  the  Committee  do  not  dou 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  which  broke  o 
in  Costa  Rica  was  organized  principally  in  t. 
territory  of  Nicaragua.  It  was  in  Nicaragua  th 
a  large  group  of  Costa  Rican  political  exil< 
headed  by  Calderon  Guardia,  prepared  the  exj 
dition  which  later  crossed  the  frontier  betwe 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  There  is  not  the  lea 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  did  n 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  the  develo 
ment  of  revolutionary  activities  directed  agaix 
a  neighboring  and  friendly  country. 

2.  From  December  10,  it  appears  that  the  Go 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  actually  began  to  take  i. 
necessary  measures  to  the  end  that  the  rebels,  w] 
had  already  crossed  the  frontier,  might  not  co 
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tinue  to  receive  assistance  from  Nicaragua;  but 
the  principal  nucleus  of  the  revolutionaries,  com- 
posed of  Costa  Ricans  and  Nicaraguans,  had  al- 
ready entered  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  when  the 
measures  to  which  we  refer  were  taken. 

3.  The  Committee  did  not  find  any  proof  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
had  participated,  on  Costa  Rican  territory,  in 
this  revolutionary  movement  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica,  although,  as  a  result  of  its  in- 
vestigations, it  has  the  impression  that  certain 
military  elements  in  Nicaragua,  perhaps  on  their 
own  account,  might  have  furnished  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  groups  which  later  were  to  cross 
the  frontier. 

4.  The  Committee  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
contact  between  armed  forces  of  Nicaragua  and 
armed  forces  of  Costa  Rica. 

5.  As  certain  Costa  Rican  elements  have  de- 
clared, the  failure  to  fulfill  the  pact  of  amnesty 
which  was  solemnly  signed  explains  to  a  great 
extent  why  the  large  majority  of  the  exiles  were 
obligated  to  resort  to  desperate  and  violent  meas- 
ures,   with    serious    international    repercussions. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  for 
many  months  before  the  invasion,  the  so-called 
Legion  of  the  Caribbean  or  Caribbean  Legion, 
with  the  material  and  moral  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica,  received  official  favor 
and  facilities  to  develop  its  programs  and  activi- 
ties, both  of  which  were  directed,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  Caribbean  region,  to- 
ward the  overthrow  of  certain  Governments,  in- 
cluding the  present  Nicaraguan  regime. 

7.  The  existence  of  active  military  centers  of 
international  agitation  constitutes,  as  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose,  a  justifiable  ground  for  preoccu- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Governments  affected. 

8.  This  situation,  which  is  anormal  and  dan- 
gerous for  American  international  peace,  explains 
why  the  majority  of  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  Republics  have  been  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  distrust,  constant  anxiety, 
and  open  hostility  for  some  time. 

9.  The  situation  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
since,  because  of  the  characteristics  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  international  relations  of  the  re- 
publics involved  must,  of  necessity,  become  more 
strained  each  day,  as  the  fear  of  the  intentions  of 
one  neighboring  country  obliges  the  other  to  take 
the  precautions  which  it  considers  necessary,  with 


serious  detriment  to  its  own  economy  and  with 
grave  danger  to  institutional  life. 

Luis  Quintanilla 
Representative  of  Mexico,  Chairman 
Jose  Maria  Bello 
Representative  of  Brazil 
Silvio  Vellegas 
Representative  of  Colombia 
Paul  C.  Daniels 
Representative  of  the  United  States 

Action  by  the  Provisional  Organ 
of  Consultation 

After  discussing  the  Committee's  conclusions, 
the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 7 

[Translation] 

Resolution  of  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  acting  as  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation, after  carefully  examining  the  detailed  re- 
port of  the  Commission  which  was  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  facts  and  antecedents  of  the  situation  created 
between  these  sister  Republics. 

Resolves: 

I.  To  request  that  the  Governments  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  give 
the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  full  guar- 
anties that  they  will  abstain  immediately  from 
any  kind  of  hostile  acts  toward  each  other. 

II.  To  inform  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
respectfully  that,  in  the  light  of  the  data  gathered 
by  the  Committee  of  Investigation  especially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  that  Government  could 
and  should  have  taken  adequate  measures  in  due 
time  for  the  purpose  of  preventing :  (a)  the  devel- 
opment, on  Nicaraguan  territory,  of  activities 
aimed  at  overthrowing  the  present  government  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  (b)  the  departure  from  Nicara- 
guan territory  of  revolutionary  forces  which 
crossed  the  frontier  and  are  now  prisoners  or  fight- 
ing against  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica. 

III.  To  inform  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
respectfully  that  it  can  and  should  take  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  the  existence  on  its  territory 


7  PAU  doc.  1863,  see  also  U.N.  doc.  S/11724  of  Dec.  31, 
1948. 
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of  domestic  or  foreign  groups  militarily  organized 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  conspiring  against 
the  security  of  Nicaragua  and  other  sister  Repub- 
lics and  of  preparing  to  fight  against  their  Gov- 
ernments. 

IV.  To  request  both  Governments  very  earnestly 
to  observe  loyally  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
the  principles  and  rules  of  non-intervention  and 
solidarity  contained  in  the  various  Inter- American 
instruments  signed  by  them. 

V.  To  continue  in  consultation  until  they  receive 
from  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicara- 
gua clear  assurances  that,  they  undoubtedly  are 
resolved  to  do,  they  will  be  bound  strictly  by  those 
lofty  principles  and  rules  that  constitute  the  jurid- 
ical basis  of  American  relationships. 

VI.  To  recommend  to  all  American  Govern- 
ments that  they  actively  collaborate  for  the  better 
fulfillment  of  the  principles  by  which  this  Resolu- 
tion is  inspired. 

VII.  To  inform  all  States  Members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  steps  taken  in  this  case,  for  their 
better  information. 

(Approved  on  December  24,  1948.) 

Appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Military  Experts 

In  addition  to  the  principal  resolution  the  Pro- 
visional Organ  also  voted  to  designate  an  inter- 
American  committee  of  military  experts  to  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  three  representatives  from 
each  of  five  member  states.8  This  committee  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  purpose  of 
"contributing  to  the  effective  fulfillment  of  the 
resolution  adopted  on  this  date,"  that  being  the 
resolution  of  December  24.  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  the  United  States  were 
subsequently  requested  by  Chairman  Corominas 
to  appoint  representatives  of  their  armed  forces 
to  this  committee.  These  actions  were  duly  re- 
ported to  the  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics and  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council. 

In  his  letter  of  instruction 9  to  the  members  of 
the   military    committee,    Chairman    Corominas 


•  PAU  doc.  1864. 

*  PAU  doc.  1925. 
10  PAU  doc.  2294. 

n  PAU  doc.  2494,  see  also  U.N.  doc.  S/1268,  Feb.  25, 
1949. 


called  attention  to  the  confusing  situation  existin 
along  the  frontier  betwen  Costa  Rica  and  Ni< 
aragua  and  outlined  the  duties  and  obligations  c 
both  governments  under  the  1928  Habana  conver 
tion  on  the  duties  and  rights  of  states  in  the  ever 
of  civil  strife.  The  committee  of  military  expert 
was  directed  to  inform  the  Provisional  Organ  c 
Consultation  immediately  of  any  violation  of  th 
December  24  resolution,  and  it  was  authorized,  o 
prior  agreement  of  the  Governments  of  Costa  Ric 
and  Nicaragua,  to  give  assistance  to  those  Goverr 
ments  in  the  application  of  the  measures  called  fc 
in  that  resolution.  The  committee  was  informe 
that  the  duration  of  its  mission  would  be  detei 
mined  by  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Consultatioi 
The  Mexican  and  United  States  members  d< 
parted  for  Costa  Rica  on  December  28  and  wei 
joined  there  by  the  other  representatives.  Men 
bers  of  the  Committee  spent  more  than  2  month 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  They  traveled  b< 
tween  the  two  countries,  visited  the  border  area 
involved  in  the  military  action,  and  were  in  cor 
tinuing  communication  with  the  two  government 
concerning  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  D< 
cember  24  resolution.  The  Committee  sent  per: 
odic  reports  to  and  received  instructions  from  th 
Provisional  Organ  of  Consultation.  In  a  repoi 
transmitted  from  Managua  on  January  31 10  th 
Committee  expressed  the  view  that  the  officii 
measures  taken  by  the  Costa  Rican  and  Nican 
guan  Governments  in  pursuance  of  the  Decembe 
24  resolution  were  sufficient  to  comply  with  th 
terms  of  the  resolution. 

Pact  of  Amity— Termination  of  the  Incident 

This  report  gave  impetus  to  the  efforts  unde 
way  in  Washington  through  the  Provisional  Oi 
gan  of  Consultation  to  bring  about  a  final  solutio 
of  the  controversy.  A  committee  was  appointe 
to  draw  up  a  brief  document  which  might  t 
signed  by  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica  an 
Nicaragua  to  indicate  their  compliance  with  th 
directives  of  the  Council  and  their  desire  to  brin 
an  end  to  the  existing  situation.  The  represer 
tatives  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  on  the  Coin 
cil  participated  in  the  work  of  the  committet 
There  resulted  a  Pact  of  Amity ,u  which  wa 
signed  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  Februar 
21, 1949,  by  the  Costa  Rican  and  Nicaraguan  Am 
bassadors  on  behalf  of  their  governments.    I 

(Continued  on  page  725) 
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UNITED  NATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


isposition  of  the  Former  Italian  Colonies 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN' 


During  the  last  six  weeks  we  have  listened  at- 
ntively  to  the  views  of  other  delegations,  of  the 
presentative  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  of 
irious  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rmer  Italian  colonies.  The  effort  of  the  First 
)mmittee  and  of  its  subcommittee  has  been  de- 
>ted  to  the  task  of  finding  its  solution  to  the  prob- 
m  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  colonies. 
The  First  Committee's  draft  resolution  before 
e  Assembly  seeks  to  take  into  account  the  vari- 
is  views  expressed.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  a 
lution  which  would  completely  reconcile  all  the 
irious  suggestions  which  have  been  put  forward, 
id  that  is  a  postulate.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
>ply  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Na- 
Dns  to  certain  territories,  to  incorporate  another 
rritory  into  an  adjoining  state  with  homogene- 
ls  population  and  interests,  and  under  appropri- 
e  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  to 
•ovide  for  the  agreements  and  instruments  de- 
ajned  to  settle  and  stabilize  the  rights  of  states 
id  peoples  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the 
lrposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  of  the 
eaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  colonization  or  colonial- 
tn  under  either  its  own  name  or  some  other  name, 
bis  is  not  supporting  imperialism.  I  speak  of 
at  only  because  of  the  charges  made  rather 
cklessly  today. 
During  the  last  few  years  most  of  the  members 

the  United  Nations  have  bent  their  efforts  to 
storing  suitable  peacetime  political  and  eco- 
»mic  conditions  throughout  the  world.  These 
x>rts  have  met  with  considerable  success.  We 
tve,  nevertheless,  an  obligation  to  assure  to  the 
oples  of  these  territories  a  prompt  transition 
om  wartime  to  peacetime  administration.  The 
tcertainties  regarding  their  future  must  be  re- 
oved.     New  political  institutions  are  required 

prepare  them  to  govern  themselves.  Their 
ogressive  development  towards  self-government 
ould  begin — the  earlier  the  better,  now  rather 
an  after  another  assembly.  Economic  progress 
needed  to  bring  them  greater  benefits  and  to 
able  them  to  lay  the  necessary  foundations  for 
rly  nationhood,  as  in  Libya,  or  to  play  their  part, 
lere  appropriate,  in  the  development  of  neigh- 
ring  nations  to  whose  destinies  they  may  be 
>d,  as  in  Eritrea. 


These  important  considerations  indicate  the 
need  for  prompt  action.  Our  trust  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  prolonging 
indecision  in  the  hope  of  agreement  on  a  perfect 
solution.  Our  efforts  must  instead  be  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  formula  which,  in  at- 
taining United  Nations  major  objectives,  recon- 
ciles to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  various 
conflicting  views  which  have  been  expressed  in  this 
General  Assembly. 


Progress  Problems  of  Italian  Colonies 

U.N.  doc.  A/898 
Adopted  May  17,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil should,  in  studying  and  planning  its  activities 
in  connexion  with  economically  under-developed 
regions  and  countries,  take  into  consideration  the 
problems  of  economic  development  and  social 
progress  of  the  former  Italian  colonies. 


>  During  the  consideration  of  this  problem  in  the 
First  Committee,  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  several  occasions  set  forth  the  views  of 
our  delegation  on  the  various  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  pretend  that  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  corresponds  fully  with 
those  views.  Nor  does  it  present  a  perfect  solu- 
tion. However,  it  does  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Charter,  and  it  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter. 

In  the  case  of  Libya,  the  resolution  paves  the 
way  for  independence  and  unity.  Independence 
will  be  attained  in  10  years  unless  there  are  very 
strong  reasons  to  the  contrary  at  that  time.  Unity 
is  arranged  for  in  the  recommendation  that  the 
powers  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
three  territories  should  take  adequate  measures  to 
promote  coordination  of  their  activities  in  order 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prejudice  the  at- 
tainment of  an  independent  and  unified  Libyan 
state.  There  again  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
govern  the  action  because  the  Trusteeship  Council 

*Made  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  on  May  17,  1949,  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  the 
same  date. 


ne  5,   1949 
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will  be  responsible  for  supervising  the  execution  of 
this  provision.  The  representative  of  Poland 
whimsically  calls  this  a  fig  leaf.  However,  the 
truth  is  that  the  formula  of  the  resolution  contains 
ample  provision  for  working  out  the  necessary 
machinery  to  achieve  a  unified  state  at  the  time 
of  independence. 

The  Norwegian  delegation's  amendment  to  the 
subcommittee's  draft  regarding  the  independence 
of  Libya  is  a  virtual  guarantee  now  that  Libya 
will  be  independent.  This  guaranty  would  take 
effect  in  10  years  unless  at  that  time  the  General 
Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should  decide 
otherwise.  The  consequent  decision,  if  this  pro- 
vision were  adopted,  would  place  the  burden  of 
proof  heavily  upon  those — should  there  be  any — 
who  believed  10  years  from  now  that  independence 
should  not  be  granted. 

To  state  it  another  way,  the  risk  of  nonpersua- 
sion — that  is,  the  risk  of  nonindependence — is  not 
on  the  Libyans.  Under  this  resolution,  it  is  on 
the  challenger  of  their  independence. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  United  States 
delegation  will  support  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Egypt  which  would,  if  adopted,  grant  Libya 
independence  in  10  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.     I  shall  refer  to  this  again  shortly. 

The  references  to  unity  are  not  taken  lightly  by 
my  delegation.  We  should  expect  the  trusteeship 
agreements  which  would  be  worked  out  in  order 
to  implement  these  recommendations  further  to 
strengthen  the  object  of  unity.  I  would  remind 
the  members  of  this  Assembly,  moreover,  that  these 
agreements  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  their  approval,  and  that  they  will  then 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  administrations  of  the  territories  do 
undertake  the  obligations  and  do  serve  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system,  with  special 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  An 
important  principle  of  the  Charter  is  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  are 
paramount.  The  destiny  of  human  beings — in  the 
language  of  my  distinguished  friend  General 
Romulo — will  be  the  highest  objective  among  the 
provisions  of  these  agreements,  to  be  passed  upon 
under  the  trusteeship  system  and  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council.  Let  me  observe  again  that  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  will  be  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  other  elements  of  Char- 
ter requirements,  in  formulating  those  agreements. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  something  about  the 
importance  which  my  delegation  attaches  to  the 
advisory  council  for  Tripolitania  provided  in  par- 
agraph 1  (c)  of  the  resolution.  We  consider  the 
establishment  of  the  advisory  council  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  provides  that  between  now  and  the 
end  of  1951,  when  the  Italian  trusteeship  over 
Tripolitania  will  become  effective,  there  shall  be 


an  advisory  council  consisting  of  several  states 
and  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try— a  representative  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
advisory  council  would  be  given  the  power  to  deter- 
mine its  own  scope  and  duties  in  consultation  with 
the  administering  authority.  It  would  have  the 
broad  responsibility  under  the  resolution  of  assist- 
ing the  temporary  British  administration  during 
the  interim  period.  It  is  our  considered  view  that 
the  advisory  council,  in  so  assisting  the  temporary 
British  administration,  will  be  able  to  aid  substan- 
tially the  beginning  of  the  process  of  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  development  con- 
templated by  the  Charter,  which  must  lead  and 
precede  independence  of  the  unified  Libya  in  10 
years.  We  hope  that  the  advisory  council  will 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  organize  itself  and  to 
begin  discharging  its  important  responsibilities. 


Disposal  of  Italian  Colonies 

U.N.  doc.  A/899 
Adopted  May  18,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

Decides  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the 
item  "Question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies"  until  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


In  the  case  of  Eritrea,  the  draft  resolution  re- 
flects the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  area  to  be  incorporated  within  Ethiopia  to 
merge  their  destiny  with  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
people,  with  whom  they  are  united  by  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion.  Is  this  a  Charter  principle 
or  not?  Is  this  imperialism?  It  also  satisfies 
Ethiopia's  urgent  need  for  adequate  access  to  the 
sea  by  incorporating  within  Ethiopia  the  port  of 
Massawa,  the  only  satisfactory  port  in  the  area. 
The  proposal,  moreover,  calls  for  the  protection 
of  minorities  and  municipal  charters  for  the  cities 
of  Asmara  and  Massawa.  This  is  a  reconciliation 
which  in  our  view  protects  the  interests  of  Ethi- 
opia as  well  as  those  of  the  minority  peoples  in 
that  area.  The  resolution  contemplates  the  im- 
plementation of  this  provision  by  international 
instrument  or  agreement.  The  contents  of  these 
international  instruments  or  agreements  will  fur- 
ther be  agreed  on  in  the  Interim  Committee  before 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  That 
Interim  Committee  will  be  acting  as  the  subsidiary 
organ  of  the  General  Assembly  in  working  out 
these  agreements  for  submission  to  the  fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Italian  Somalilaiid  would  be  placed  under  the 
international  trusteeship  system  with  Italy  as  the 
administering  authority  and  with  independence  as 
the  objective.  Here  again,  transfer  of  adminis- 
tration would  not  take  place  until  a  trusteeship 
agreement  satisfactory  to  the  General  Assembly 
is  approved.  In  entrusting  the  administration  of 
these  territories  of  Tripolitania  and  Somaliland 
to  Italy,  we  shall  be  welcoming  the  Italy  of  today 
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3  a  partner  in  the  great  task  of  assisting  the 
eople  of  Africa  on  the  road  of  political  and 
:onomic  progress. 

While  this  resolution  does  not  contain  the  per- 
sct  answer  to  the  general  problem  before  us,  it 
aes  contain  constructive  elements  of  an  answer 
»  the  problem,  and  we  urge  it  upon  the  General 
ssembly  as  the  most  practicable  solution  in  the 
rcumstances.  The  United  States  delegation 
terefore,  supports  the  resolution  as  a  whole  and 
rery  part  of  it. 

As  I  am  about  to  point  out,  there  are  certain 
nendments  now  on  the  table  to  which  we  would 
rree.  I  wish  to  speak  about  all  of  the  amend- 
ents  briefly.  My  delegation  will  vote  against 
ie  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  contained  in  the 
)cument  A/881  for  reasons  which  were  stated  by 
i  fully,  and  I  shall  not  restate  them. 
With  respect  to  the  draft  resolution  submitted 
7  the  delegation  of  Iraq  contained  in  document 
/875,  we  shall  be  unable  to  support  it  because 
!  our  conviction  that  Libya  requires  a  period  of 
-eparation  under  the  trusteeship  system.  In  ex- 
-essing  this  conviction,  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
ir  belief  that  Libya  will  be  able  to  attain  inde- 
sndence  after  the  preparatory  period  of  10  years. 
s  I  have  already  stated,  we  will  welcome  and 
pport  the  Egyptian  amendment  in  this  regard 
ntained  in  document  A/885.  We  share  with  the 
(legation  of  Liberia  the  spirit  which  animated  it 
introduce  an  amendment  setting  a  period  after 
hich  the  General  Assembly  would  determine 
hether  the  inhabitants  have  made  sufficient  prog- 
ss  to  warrant  independence.  We  believe,  how- 
er,  that  15  years  is  too  short  a  period  in  which 
accomplish  the  difficult  task  it  will  involve,  and 
at  a  period  corresponding  to  about  one  genera- 
Mi  would  be  more  realistic.  We  are  prepared, 
erefore,  to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
e  delegations  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru 
the  Liberian  amendment  prolonging  the  time 
om  15  to  25  years.  Of  course,  you  understand 
at  the  United  States  delegation  supports  the 
berian  amendment  whether  it  is  amended  by 
is  last  amendment  or  not.  We  also  welcome 
id  support  the  Egyptian  amendment  on  the 
astern  province  of  Eritrea.  That  amendment 
rresponds  to  the  position  we  took  in  the  First 
)mmittee  on  the  subcommittee's  draft  resolution. 


ipointment  off  a  Special  Committee  on 
ethods  and  Procedures  of  the 
meral  Assembly 


I  doc.  A/849 
opted  Apr.  29,  1949 


1.  Decides  to  create  a  Special  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt,  France,  India,  Iran,  Mexico, 
Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America  and 
Uruguay  in  order  to : 

(a)  Consider  methods  and  procedures  which 
would  enable  the  General  Assembly  and  its  com- 
mittees to  discharge  their  functions  more  effec- 
tively and  expeditiously ; 

(b)  Submit,  if  possible,  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  during  the  second  part 
of  its  third  session ; 

(c)  Transmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, not  later  than  15  August  1949,  for  circulation 
to  Members  and  for  consideration  at  the  fourth 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  collaborate 
closely  with  the  Special  Committee  in  its  work. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
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Trusteeship  Council 

Provision  of  Information  to  the  Peoples  of  Trust  Terri- 
tories.    T/272,  March  14,  1949.     14  pp.     mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  East  Africa.  T/273, 
March  14,  1949.     16  pp.    mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Official  Records,  Eighth  Session.  Resolutions.  7  Febru- 
ary-18  March  1949.  Supplement  No.  1.  vi,  47  pp. 
printed.     50#. 

Report  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Beirut,  Lebanon,  21  March  to  4 
April  1949.  E/1316.  E/CN.  6/124.  19  Apr.  1949. 
36  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  For  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Establishment  of  Subsidiary 
Bodies.  Report  by  the  Executive- Secretary.  E/CN. 
11/183.    4  March  1949.     41  pp.  mimeo. 

Composition  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
Subsidiary  Organs.  E/INF/21/Rev.  2.  14  April 
1949.     21  pp.  mimeo. 

Proposed  United  Nations  Charter  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/CN. 
5/111.     8  March  1949.     79  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Work  of  the  United  Nations  with  Respect  to  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders. 
E/CN.5/113.     13  April  1949.     44  pp.  mimeo. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty -seventh  Plenary  Meeting  on  4 
November  1948  concerning  "Reports  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission."  AEO/33.  Feb.  14,  1949.  1  p. 
mimeo. 


The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  increasing  length  of  General 
ssembly  sessions,  and  of  the  growing  tendency 
wards  protracted  debates  in  its  plenary  meet- 
gs  and  committees, 


1  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  T. 
Other  materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents) 
may  be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1948 1 


In  his  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  in  1948,  the  President  says  that  the  United 
States  supports  the  United  Nations  in  all  respects 
and  emphasizes  our  determination  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  Charter  objectives  of  the  prevention 
of  wars,  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  the  promo- 
tion of  world-wide  progress  and  better  living 
standards,  universal  respect  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms,  and  the  removal  of  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  international  con- 
flict and  unrest.  He  points  out  that  if  the  United 
Nations  has  been  disappointing  as  a  security  or- 
ganization, and  "if  we  have  had  to  take  supple- 
mental measures  to  meet  actual  or  potential 
threats  to  our  security,  it  is  not  because  the  United 
States  has  not  put  forth  real  efforts  to  develop  the 
United  Nations  to  its  full  stature." 

Secretary  Acheson  in  his  letter  accompanying 
the  report  frankly  states  that  "both  hope  and  dis- 
appointment marked  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  during  1948." 
This  disappointment  is  attributed  to  "the  failure 
of  certain  states  to  observe  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter  on  matters  which  seriously  affect  the 
maintenance  of  peace."  The  Secretary  notes  the 
leading  part  played  by  the  United  States  "in 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations 
focused  upon  the  political  questions  of  the  future 
government  of  Palestine,  the  independence  of 
Korea,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  Greece,"  as 
well  as  its  initiative  in  Indonesia  and  in  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Security  Council  of  the  Soviet 
blockade  of  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  achievements  in  the  political  field, 
the  Secretary  stresses  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fields  of  human  rights,  trusteeship, 
and  economic  and  social  matters.  Although  he 
does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  incomplete  growth 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  security  organization, 
he  makes  clear  that  "there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
Americans  to  lose  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions." The  United  Nations,  he  says,  is  the  proper 
agency  for  promoting  the  extension  of  democratic 
principles  and  purposes  in  other  areas  by  peaceful 
and  proper  means. 

The  first  section  of  the  report  discusses  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organization  and  work  of  each 
of  the  major  organs  of  the  United  Nations:  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  the  Eco- 

1  Informal  resume"  released  to  the  press  on  May  12, 1949. 
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nomic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Com 
cil,  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  tl 
Secretariat. 

The  work  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  reported,  1 
fleets  an  impressive  measure  of  agreement  on 
variety  of  extremely  difficult  problems.  It 
noted  that  the  business  of  the  Assembly,  partici 
larly  in  the  political  field,  has  expanded  durir 
the  three  years  of  the  Assembly's  existence. 

The  major  problems  which  engaged  the  Securil 
Council  in  1948  and  its  organizational  develo] 
ment  are  discussed.  The  outstanding  fact,  the  r 
port  states,  is  the  extensive  use  which  states  mat 
of  the  Council  in  their  serious  disputes  so  that 
continues  to  exercise  its  responsibilities  as  the  o 
gan  of  the  United  Nations  primarily  responsib 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  s 
curity.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  work  of  tl 
Military  Staff  Committee,  the  Atomic  Energ 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  for  Conve: 
tional  Armaments. 

The  broad  range  of  the  work  of  the  United  N 
tions  in  the  economic  and  social  field  is  explain* 
in  an  analysis  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun< 
and  its  "specialized  organizational  tools,"  inclu 
ing  the  10  established  specialized  agencies  and  tl 
3  specialized  agencies  now  in  process  of  final  o 
ganization;  the  International  Children's  Erne 
gency  Fund,  the  9  functional  commissions,  and  tl 
3  regional  commissions.  The  tendency  to  censu 
the  Council  for  having  produced  "little  in  the  ws 
of  concrete  achievement  or  for  having  proceed) 
too  slowly  in  taking  up  its  important  tasks"  is  e 
plained  as  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  tl 
nature  of  the  Council's  role  in  the  United  Natioi 
which  is  clearly  defined  as  that  of  an  advisory,  re 
ommendatory  body  meant  "to  provide  a  sense  i 
direction  and  coherence  to  world  economic  and  s 
cial  policies." 

A  brief  section  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  on 
lines  the  progress  in  this  important  field  and  poin 
out  the  continuing  active  support  which  this  go 
ernment  has  given  to  the  principles  upon  whi< 
the  trusteeship  system  is  based. 

The  work  of  the  International  Court  of  Justi 
is  outlined  briefly  and  the  cases  with  which  tl 
Court  has  been  concerned  are  briefly  discussed. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  Secretariat  is  explain) 
in  the  general  context  of  its  staff  work  for  the  o 
ganization  and  as  part  of  a  developing  intern 
tional  civil  service. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  which  is  entitl< 
"The  United  Nations  in  World  Politics,  194! 
comprises  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  maj< 
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roblems  which  the  organization  has  considered  in 
,ch  of  its  fields  of  activity. 
Beginning  with  the  security  problems  before  the 
nited  Nations,  the  report  discusses  in  detail  the 
:tion  taken  during  the  past  year  on  the  interna- 
3nal  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation 
id  reduction  of  conventional  armaments. 
Two  significant  developments  in  the  atomic  en- 
gy  field  are  noted,  the  approval  by  the  General 
ssembly  of  the  plan  of  international  control  de- 
loped  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  during 
3  two  years  of  work,  and  the  clear  recognition  of 
e  impasse  in  the  negotiations  created  by  the  re- 
sal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  this  plan. 
?he  slight  progress"  of  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ntional  Armaments  is  also  attributed  to  the  di- 
sion  between  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
id  the  Soviet  group,  but  hope  is  expressed  that 
e  action  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Paris,  in 
oviding  for  the  formulation  of  proposals  for 
e  receipt,  checking,  and  verification  by  an  inter- 
itional  agency  of  information  with  regard  to 
nventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  will  be 
lpful  in  this  situation. 

The  various  cases  and  situations  involving  peace- 
1  settlement  by  the  organization  are  considered 

some  detail.  The  evolution  of  the  Palestine 
ttlement  is  set  forth  in  a  point-by-point  history 

this  difficult  problem.  The  related  problem  of 
sistance  to  Palestinian  refugees  is  also  consid- 
ed.    The  report  next  proceeds  to  a  discussion 

the  threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
rritorial  integrity  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
e  work  of  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
dkans.  Succeeding  sections  of  this  portion  of 
e  report  deal  in  turn  with  the  problems  of  Korean 
dependence,  the  Berlin  blockade,  Kashmir,  Tri- 
:e,  Hyderabad,  Indonesia,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
This  section  of  the  report  also  covers  certain 
»anizational  developments,  including  the  pro- 
am  of  work  and  the  continuation  of  the  Interim 
wnmittee,  voting  procedure  in  the  Security  Coun- 
,  the  admission  of  new  members,  and  the  United 
itions  Guard. 

The  second  major  section  of  this  part  of  the  re- 
rt  deals  with  the  economic,  social,  and  human- 
ists problems  considered  by  the  United  Nations. 
1  the  economic  side,  an  important  contribution 
the  economic  work  of  the  organization  is  to  be 
and,  the  report  states,  in  the  first  factual  world 
xnomic  survey  since  before  the  war,  which  will 
ovide  data  helpful  to  the  analysis  of  problems 
this  field.  The  program  of  the  United  Nations 
)king  toward  the  advancement  of  the  economic 
velopment  of  its  members  is  discussed  in  detail, 
le  implementing  programs  of  the  specialized 
encies  and  the  work  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
m  for  Europe  are  given  particular  attention  in 
is  connection.  Another  section  considers  the 
ncerted  measures  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
»anization  to  meet  the  world  food  crisis. 
The  widely  acclaimed  action  of  the  organization 


in  the  field  of  human  rights  is  considered  in  sec- 
tions of  the  report  dealing  in  turn  with  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  Freedom  of 
Information,  and  the  Convention  on  Genocide.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  Human  Rights  Declaration 
is  the  culmination  of  two  and  one-half  years  of 
painstaking  work  by  the  organization  and  par- 
ticularly its  Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  problems  of  de- 
pendent territories.  An  extensive  section  on  trus- 
teeship activities  describes  the  work  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  in  examining  annual  reports  sub- 
mitted by  administering  states  on  their  territories, 
and  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  trust  terri- 
tories or  other  interested  parties.  The  work  of  the 
first  regular  visiting  Trusteeship  Council  mission 
to  East  Africa  is  considered.  The  part  the  Trus- 
teeship discussions  in  the  General  Assembly  have 
played  in  the  formulation  of  over-all  policies  is 
pointed  out.  An  accompanying  section  takes  up 
the  work  and  development  of  the  policies  of  the 
organization  toward  non-self-governing  territo- 
ries, and  in  particular  the  work  of  the  Assembly's 
Special  Committee  on  Information  transmitted 
under  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter.  The  work  of 
the  regional  commissions  on  non-self-governing 
territories  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, which  have  been  developed  to  implement 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  important 
fields,  is  noted. 

The  two  closing  parts  of  the  report  deal  respec- 
tively with  the  administrative  and  budgetary  ques- 
tions decided  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
international  legal  questions  which  have  con- 
fronted the  organization  during  1948.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  International  Law  Commission,  which 
is  to  have  the  task  of  working  toward  the  codifi- 
cation and  progressive  development  of  interna- 
tional law,  is  cited  as  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  international  legal  program  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

A  wealth  of  reference  material  is  contained  in 
the  extensive  appendices  of  the  report.  The  most 
important  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  by  the  Security  Council  during  1948 
and  an  interesting  factual  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  are  included.  There  are  tables 
which  give  a  complete  listing  of  United  States 
representatives  to  the  United  Nations,  its  organs, 
subsidiary  bodies,  and  specialized  agencies  during 
1948 ;  the  membership  of  the  principal  organs  and 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations; 
charts  showing  the  general  structure  of  the  organ- 
ization; a  chronology  of  significant  United  Na- 
tions developments ;  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
of  materials  about  the  United  Nations. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  55c1  per 
copy.  The  report  is  not  copyrighted,  and  it  may 
be  reprinted  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[May  28-June  3] 
Technical  Assistance  Program 

The  first  comprehensive  international  program 
of  technical  assistance  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  countries,  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  and  eight  specialized  agencies,  was 
released  on  June  2  by  the  Secretary-General.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  technical  assistance  described 
in  the  program  is  35.9  million  dollars  for  the  first 
year  and  50.2  million  dollars  for  the  second  year, 
plus  the  amounts  that  governments  of  recipient 
countries  will  be  expected  to  pay  as  their  part  of 
the  cost. 

The  material  presented  in  the  program  is,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  form  of  projects,  but  the 
character,  size,  location,  and  costs  of  the  specific 
projects  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  requests 
received  from  governments  desiring  assistance. 
The  purpose  of  the  program,  the  report  notes,  is 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  achieve  the  ma- 
terial and  social  benefits  of  sound,  balanced  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  program  will  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  this  summer 
and  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the  fall. 

Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

A  working  paper  outlining  principles  and  pro- 
cedures for  implementation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly November  19  resolution  relating  to  the  future 
work  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Arma- 
ments was  submitted  to  the  working  committee  by 
the  French  representative.  The  United  States 
representative  supported  the  paper,  stating  that  it 
would  clear  the  ground  and  build  a  foundation 
for  future  successful  work.  The  United  King- 
dom and  Canadian  representatives  also  received 
the  plan  favorably,  but  asked  time  to  study  it 
and  to  receive  instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments. Questions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  representa- 
tive indicated  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  considers  that 
implementation  of  the  resolution  should  include 
a  concurrent  plan  of  arms  reduction  and  that  col- 
lection of  atomic  as  well  as  conventional  arma- 
ments data  should  be  included  in  the  census  project. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  approved 
several  additional  articles  of  the  Draft  Interna- 
tional Covenant  of  Human  Rights  and  turned  to 
discussion  of  measures  of  implementation,  using 
an  outline  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion.  The  approved  articles  deal 
in  general  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  servi- 
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tude  and  compulsory  labor,  the  right  to  f  reedo 
of  movement,  the  prohibition  of  the  expulsion  \ 
an  alien  who  has  been  legally  admitted  to  a  sta 
other  than  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
are  provided  by  law,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  tris 

As  U.  S.  Representative,  Chairman  Mrs.  Roos 
velt  felt  that  the  covenant  and  implementath 
measures  should  go  hand  in  hand.  She  consider 
that  because  the  United  Nations  lacked  experien 
in  the  human  rights  implementation  field,  it  wou 
be  wise  to  make  a  modest  beginning. 

The  Commission  decided  to  recommend  to  t] 
Economic  and  Social  Council  that  its  next  sessio 
tentatively  scheduled  for  March  1950,  be  held  : 
Geneva. 

Social  Commission  Round-Up 

The  main  achievement  of  the  fourth  session  < 
the  Social  Commission  held  May  2-20  at  La] 
Success  was  the  adoption  of  a  draft  Conventic 
for  the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Persons  and  ( 
the  Exploitation  of  the  Prostitution  of  Other 
Former  treaties  on  this  traffic  were  limited 
police  measures  for  the  suppression  and  punis] 
ment  of  traffic  in  women ;  the  new  draft,  howeve 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  educational  aspe 
of  the  problem  and  recommends  measures  for  tl 
prevention  of  prostitution  and  rehabilitation  < 
prostitutes. 

The  Commission  approved  a  program  of  woi 
which  includes  studies  on  levels  of  living  and  ix 
provement  of  living  conditions  in  less  develop* 
areas  and  decided  to  ask  the  Secretary-Gener 
to  invite  member  governments  to  notify  him  < 
measures  they  have  applied  which  would  be  < 
assistance  in  suggesting  practical  measures  f< 
raising  living  standards  of  low  income  groups. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  urge  the  Gener 
Assembly  to  authorize  that  United  Nations  a< 
visory  social  welfare  activities  be  put  on  a  coi 
tinuing  basis  in  place  of  the  present  year-to-yej 
basis.  A  report  to  the  Commission  showed  tl 
progressive  increase  in  the  numbers  of  expert 
fellowships,  and  other  assistance  provided  fc 
member  countries. 

Other  matters  which  the  Social  Commissic 
considered  were  the  report  of  the  activities  an 
development  of  the  International  Children 
Emergency  Fund,  the  principles  of  a  Declaratio 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  A  proposal  askin 
the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  for  a  meetin 
in  1950  of  experts  to  consider  technical  questior 
relating  to  housing  and  town  planning  for  lowe 
income  groups  in  the  humid  tropics  was  accepte 
by  the  Social  Commission. 
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Subcom mission  on  Freedom  of  Information 

The  12-member  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
[nformation  and  of  the  Press,  established  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Eights  of  the  Economic 
md  Social  Council  to  "consider  issues  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion by  newspapers  and  news  periodicals,  radio 
broadcasts  and  newsreels,"  opened  its  third  session 
it  Lake  Success  on  May  31. 

At  its  first  two  meetings,  the  Subcommission 
elected  officers  and  began  consideration  of  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  23-item  agenda  drawn 
ap  by  the  Secretariat.  The  agenda  includes  such 
items  as  study  of  information  barriers  and  of 
news  adequacy;  analysis  of  information  agree- 
ments;  implementation  of  the  United  Nations 
information  conventions;  and  promotion  of  true 
information  to  counteract  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  dis- 
criminatory propaganda.  United  States  Member 
Carroll  Binder  expressed  opposition  to  having  the 
yroup  take  on  the  responsibility  of  implementing 
freedom  information  conventions. 

rhe  World  Health  Organization 

An  agreement  by  which  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
;ary  Bureau,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  becomes 
;he  Begional  Office  for  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Df  the  World  Health  Organization  was  signed 
May  24  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm, 
Director  General  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan 
Ajnerican  Sanitary  Office.  Under  the  agreement 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  may  adopt 
md  promote  health  and  sanitary  conventions  and 
programs  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  provided 
:hey  are  "compatible  with  the  policy  and  programs 
yf  the  World  Health  Organization  and  are  sepa- 
rately financed." 

JNESCO 

A  book-exchange  center,  which  will  enable  libra- 
rians in  the  four  occupation  zones  of  Germany 
to  interchange  publications  with  countries  all  over 
the  world,  has  been  established  at  Bad  Godesberg, 
Germany,  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  .  The  center,  similar  to  the  one  already 
established  in  Tokyo,  will  be  financed  by  the  Emer- 
gency Council  for  the  Promotion  of  German  Sci- 
ence and  by  a  possible  grant-in-aid  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Bad  Godesberg  center  will  work  directly 
with  Unesco  in  arranging  the  exchange  of  publi- 
cations between  Germany  and  Unesco  member 
states.  In  particular,  it  will  supply  information 
on  German  institutions  seeking  publication  ex- 
changes in  any  given  field  and  will  have  complete 
lists  of  German  publications  for  exchange. 

International  Refugee  Organization 

The  International  Refugee  Organization  an- 
nounced in  an  annual  report  just  submitted  that 


it  expects  to  resettle  342,500  displaced  persons 
during  the  next  12  months,  nearly  half  of  them  in 
the  United  States. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Inconclusive  discussion  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  resolu- 
tion for  simultaneous  atomic  energy  conventions 
on  prohibition  and  control  was  begun  in  the  work- 
ing committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
on  June  1.  The  United  States,  French,  and  other 
representatives  queried  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  representa- 
tive about  possible  new  Soviet  proposals.  The 
latter  insisted  that  he  was  awaiting  "possible  new 
U.  S.  proposals"  with  as  great  an  interest  as  that 
which  the  United  States  was  awaiting  new 
U.  S.  S.  R.  proposals. 

International  Law  Commission 

Continuing  consideration  of  the  formulation  of 
principles  recognized  in  the  charter  of  the  Niirn- 
berg  Tribunal  and  in  the  judgment  of  that  Tribu- 
nal, the  International  Law  Commission  tentatively 
enumerated  the  acts  constituting  crimes  against 
peace  and  war  crimes  and  tentatively  approved  a 
definition  of  crimes  against  humanity.  The  docu- 
ments will  be  referred  to  the  second  session  of  the 
Commission.  After  preliminary  discussion  of 
other  agenda  items,  the  Commission  agreed  to  ap- 
point rapporteurs  to  prepare  working  papers  for 
consideration  at  the  next  session  on  (1)  prepara- 
tion of  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  mankind,  (2)  the  question  of  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  judicial  organ  for 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  genocide  or  other 
crimes  and  (3)  ways  and  means  for  making  the 
evidence  of  customary  international  law  more 
readily  available. 

The  Commission  will  meet  in  closed  session  to 
elect  rapporteurs  to  prepare  papers  for  the  next 
session  on  the  three  priority  topics  for  codification 
selected  earlier  in  this  session — treaties,  arbitral 
procedure,  and  regime  of  the  high  seas. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
opened  its  second  session  in  Habana  on  May  29 
with  discussion  of  an  Economic  Survey  of  Latin 
America  as  one  of  the  main  agenda  items.  The 
survey,  recommended  by  the  Commission's  first 
session  at  Santiago  on  June  23,  1948,  presents  the 
main  elements  of  the  current  economic  situation 
in  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

A  report  on  trade  expansion  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  report  an  analysis  is  made  of  the 
possibilities  of  increasing  production  and  exports 
of  certain  commodities,  especially  to  Europe,  and 
of  increasing  imports  of  farm  machinery,  trans- 
port and  electric-power  equipment,  Diesel  motors, 
and  durable  consumer  goods  which  Europe  might 
be  able  to  supply  to  Latin  America  during  coming 
years. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEETINGS 


Calendar  of  Meetings * 


Adjourned  during  May 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  Second  Part  of  Third  Session  .    .    .  v.    .    .    , 
Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission    on    Employment   and    Economic    Stability: 
Third  Session. 

Statistical  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Social  Commission:  Fourth  Session 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Special  Meeting  on  Notices  to  Airmen 

Meeting  on  Joint  Support  for  Ocean  Weather  Ship  Stations  and 
Joint  Support  for  Air  Navigation  Facilities  in  Danish  and  in 
Greek  Territory. 
Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Preparatory  Conference  on  World  Wood  Pulp  Problems  ... 
Latin   American    Commission  for   Forestry   and   Forest   Prod- 
ucts. 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Fourth  Regional  Conference  of  American  States  Members 

Inland  Transport  Industrial  Committee:  Third  Session    . 

First  International  Congress  on  Civil  Engineering     .... 

South  Pacific  Commission:  Third  Meeting 

Health  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Pan    American    Sanitary    Organization:  Executive    Committee, 

Seventh  Meeting. 
Conference  on  Central  African  Transportation  Problems      .    .    . 

In  Session  as  of  June  1,  1949 

United  Nations: 

Commission  on  Korea 


Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan 

Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Fourth  Session    . 

Commission  on  Human  Rights:  Fourth  Session 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  Fourth  Session  ...... 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America:  Second  Session  . 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press: 
Third  Session. 
International  Law  Commission 


Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 
Provisional  Frequency  Board 


Lake  Success  .    .    . 

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Geneva   

Lake  Success .    .    . 

Montreal    .    .    .    . 
London   

Montreal    .    .    .    . 
Rio  de  Janeiro  .    . 

Montevideo    .    .    . 

Brussels 

Mexico  City  .    .    . 

Noumea 

Brighton,  England 
Washington    .    .    . 

Lisbon 


Seoul 


Lake  Success 

Haifa,  Jerusalem,  and  Rhodes , 


Lake  Success . 
Lake  Suceess . 
Lake  Success . 
Habana  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success . 


Geneva 


Tele- 


Washington 
Paris    .    .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 
London 


Annecy,  France 
Geneva   .    .    .    . 


Region  II — Fourth  Inter-American  Radio  Conference  .    . 
Administrative   Conference  to  Revise  the  International 
graph  and  Telephone  Regulations. 

Region  I  Frequency  Conference 

Region  III  Frequency  Conference 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Deputies  for  Austria 

Gatt  (General  Assembly  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Third  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

War  Victims,  Diplomatic  Conference  for  the  Drawing  Up  of  a  New 

Convention  Intended  to  Protect. 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

European  Frequency  Meeting:  Second  Session 

Council:  Seventh  Session 

Swiss  Allied  Accord,  Four-Power  Discussions  Regarding 

International  Authority  for  the  Ruhr,   Organizational   Meetings 
of  the  Council  of. 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  In  recess  Apr.  6-25;  adjourned  May  10,  to  reconvene  June  25,  1949. 
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Paris    .    .    . 

Montreal  . 
Washington 
London   .    . 


1949 

Apr.  5-May  18 

Apr.  11-22 

Apr.  25-May  6 
May  2-20 

Apr.  19-May  12 
Apr.  20-May  12 


Apr.  25-May  4 
May  23-27 


Apr.  25-May  7 
May  17-28 
Apr.  30- May  7 
May  7-17 
May  23-27 
May  23-30 

May  24-27 

1948 

Dec.  12- 

1949 

Jan.  3— 
Jan.  28- 

May  9- 
May  9- 
May  16- 
May  29- 
May  31- 


Apr. 

12- 

1948 

Jan. 

15- 

1949 

Apr. 
May 

25- 
18- 

May  18- 
May  18- 
Feb.  9-* 

Apr. 
Apr. 

11- 
21- 

Apr.  26- 
May  17- 
May  10- 
May  20- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


In  Session  as  of  June  1,  1949 — Continued 

Inter-American  Bar  Association,  Sixth  Meeting  of  the 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Governing  Body:  109th  Session 

International  Whaling  Commission:  First  Meeting 

Scheduled  for  June 

The  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific   and    Cultural 
Organization: 

Interim  Committee  for  the  Permanent  Bureau  to  Coordinate 
International  Congresses  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Executive  Board:  Fifteenth  Session 

International  Conference  on  Science  Abstracting 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Council  on  Philos- 
ophy and  Humanistic  Studies. 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Third  Assembly 

Legal  Committee 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Thirty-second  International  Labor  Conference 

Governing  Body:  110th  Session 

lournees  Medicales  de  Bruxelles  (Medical  Days  of  Brussels) : 

23d  Session. 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Fourth  Meeting 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Second  General  Assembly 

Caribbean  Commission:  Eighth  Meeting 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Council:  Sixth  Session 

Southeast  Asia  Conference  on  Rinderpest  Control  Problems    .    . 
United  Nations: 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  Fifty-third  Session 

Ecosoc  (Economic  and  Social  Council) : 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities:  Second  Session. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe:  Inland  Transport  Commit- 
tee. 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  Thirty-second  Session   .    .    . 

Trusteeship  Council:  Fifth  Session 

IVelfth  International  Conference  on  Adult  Education 

Second  International  Film  and  Fine  Arts  Festival 

Fifth  International  Grassland  Congress 

[ro  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

General  Council:  Extraordinary  Session 

Executive  Committee:  Fifth  Meeting 

International  Sugar  Council 

Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 

Twelfth  International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

Imo  (International  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Regional  Commission  No.  6  (Europe) :  Fourth  Session 

Third  Conference  on  African  Tourism 

International  Wheat  Council:  Preparatory  Committee 


Detroit 

Geneva   

Detroit 

Washington 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Brussels 

London   

Rome 

Port-au-Spain,  Trinidad  . 

Paris 

Bangkok     

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Geneva    

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Elsinore,  Denmark   .    .    . 

Brussels 

Noordwijk,  Netherlands  . 

Geneva   

Geneva   ........ 

London   

Cuzco,  Peru 

Geneva    

London   

Nairobi 

Washington 


1949 

May  22- June  1 

May  27- 
May  30- 

June  1-3 

June  1-4 

June  9— 
June  20- 
June 


June  7- 
June  7- 

June  8- 
June  29- 
June  11- 

June  13- 

June  13- 
June  13-18 

June  13-25 
June  20-24 

June  13- 

June  13- 

June  13— 

June  20- 
June 

June  16-25 
June  18- 
June  22-26 

June  22- 
June 
June  23- 
June  24- 
June  27- 

June  27- 
June 
June  27- 
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International  Cooperation  Against  the  Tsetse 


BY  FREDERICK  J.  BRADY,  M.D. 


It  seems  incredible  to  most  of  us  that  in  this 
age  of  miracles  of  medical  science  an  area  of 
Africa  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  United 
States  remains  virtually  undeveloped  primarily 
because  of  disease.  The  major  problem  in  this 
vast  area  is  the  presence  of  diseases  caused  by 
microscopic  parasites,  the  trypanosomes,  which 
are  spread  by  tsetse  flies. 

In  man,  trypanosomiasis  is  a  vicious  disease 
known  as  African  sleeping  sickness.  Almost  in- 
variably, it  is  fatal  unless  treated  early.  Al- 
though human  trypanosomiasis  is  a  hazard  to 
colonization  and  development,  the  disease  in 
domestic  animals,  known  as  nagana,  has  been  the 
greater  barrier  to  the  development  of  these  vast 
lands.  Eeclamation  of  these  areas  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  for  recovery  of  natural  wealth 
is  costly  when  performed  by  the  techniques  of  con- 
trol of  trypanosomiasis  now  available. 

D.  Rees-Williams,  Parliamentary  "Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  addressed  the 
British  Parliament  on  December  2,  1948,  as 
follows : 

"I  believe  this  tsetse  fly  problem  is  the  African 
problem  No.  1.  If  we  can  solve  it,  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  economic, 
social,  and  eventually,  the  political  problems  of 
Africa.  It  affects  a  vast  area  .  .  .  and  its 
solution  will  change  the  whole  face  of  Africa  and 
the  economy  of  the  world." 

In  1948,  representatives  of  interested  nations 
met  in  Brazzaville  for  the  purpose  of  pooling 
their  knowledge  in  the  fight  against  trypano- 
somiasis. One  recommendation  of  this  conference 
was  that  a  small  committee  be  organized  to  meet 
at  12-  to  18-month  intervals  to  discuss  and  en- 
courage research  on  trypanosomiasis. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Trypan- 
osomiasis Research  was  held  at  London,  February 
8-11,  1949.  There  were  11  members  present  rep- 
resenting Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Sudan,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  there  were  eight 
advisers  present  who  came  from  Belgium,  France, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Observers  included  the  members  of  the  London 
Tsetse  Fly  and  Trypanosomiasis  Committee,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 
an  observer  from  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  an  observer  from  the  United  States. 

The  meetings  were  opened  by  A.  Creech  Jones, 
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the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Mr.  Creech  Jones  emphasized  that  the  meeting 
were  scientific  sessions  and  there  would  be  as  littli 
"official"  obtrusion  as  possible.  Jerome  Rodhain 
Honorary  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Tropica 
Medicine  at  Antwerp,  was  elected  chairman  an( 
was  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  the  next  meet 
ing  of  the  committee.  Le  Medicin  General  Inspec 
teur  Vaucel  of  France  was  elected  deputy  chairmai 
until  the  next  meeting,  at  which  time  he  woul< 
assume  the  chairmanship.  Meetings  are  to  be  hell 
in  various  countries  but  the  permanent  Secretaria 
will  remain  in  London. 

Two  days  were  devoted  to  scientific  reports  oi 
trypanosomiasis  in  man  and  animals  and  on  tsets 
flies.  The  reports  included  instances  of  successf  u 
reclamation  of  tracts  of  land  from  trypanosomia 
sis.  There  were  also  reports  on  the  efficacy  o 
drugs  in  treating  the  disease  in  man  and  animal 
including  experimental  trials  with  new  drugs  re 
cently  developed  in  England  and  the  Unites 
States. 

The  American  people,  as  well  as  the  peoples  o 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  gradually  coming  t 
realize  that  they  may  no  longer  safely  ignore  th 
occurrence  of  disease  because  it  is  remote  fror 
their  own  shores.  The  increasing  amount  am 
speed  of  international  travel  have  already  mad 
us  revise  our  own  opinions  of  the  importance  o 
exotic  diseases  and  have  prompted  the  Worl 
Health  Organization  to  proceed,  on  an  interns 
tional  scale,  with  studies  and  recommendations  f  o 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  controlling  th 
spread  of  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  considerable  re 
search  has  been  performed  in  the  United  State 
using  the  African  trypanosomes.  Oddly  enougl 
most  of  this  work  has  dealt  with  studies  on  th 
life  processes  of  lower  organisms  and  considerab] 
information  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  syphili 
has  been  obtained  with  the  use  of  trypanosomei 
Drugs  have  been  developed  in  the  United  State 
that  have  considerable  promise  in  the  prophylaxi 
and  treatment  of  African  sleeping  sickness.  How 
ever,  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  barrier  to  th 
type  of  research  that  would  be  of  greatest  use  i 
the  control  of  African  trypanosomiasis.  A 
though  European  laboratories  have  imported  lrv 
tsetse  flies  for  experimental  work,  we  have  not  pel 
mitted  the  importation  of  this  fly  into  the  Unite 
States.  There  is  good  evidence  that  trypanosome 
carried  in  animals  or  in  cultures  change  thei: 
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characteristics  from  those  that  are  passed  through 
the  tsetse  flies  at  intervals.  Therefore  our  work- 
ers are  limited  in  their  laboratory  research 
material. 

There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  debilitating  or  fatal  diseases  is  retarding  or 
completely  arresting  the  economic  development  of 
large  areas  of  the  world.  Development  of  these 
areas  is  contingent  upon  disease  eradication  and 
control.  Effective  work  in  this  field  would  not 
only  relieve  the  suffering  of  many  millions  of 
people  but  would  also  provide  them  with  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment  and  improvement 


of  their  standards  of  living.  At  the  same  time, 
the  world  would  benefit  from  increased  production, 
particularly  of  agricultural  areas  now  virtually 
uncultivable.  President  Truman  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  new  areas  when, 
in  point  4  of  his  inaugural  address,  he  indicated 
that  the  United  States  is  about  to  embark  upon  a 
program  whereby  this  country  will  share  its  tech- 
nical skills  and  attainments  with  other  countries 
of  the  world  which  are  desirous  of  this  type  of 
assistance  to  improve  their  national  economies. 
Disease  control  should,  of  necessity,  be  an  integral 
part  of  such  assistance. 


Eighth  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

BY  J.  G.  EVANS 


The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
held,  its  eighth  plenary  meeting  in  Brussels,  April 
25-30,  1949.  Member  governments  represented 
ivere  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czech- 
)slovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  the  Indian  Un- 
ion, Italy,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Pakis- 
;an,  Peru,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Governments  sending  observers 
svere  Bolivia,  Chile,  Dominican  Republic,  Finland, 
Nicaragua,  Poland,  Portugal,  Siam,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners 
md  the  International  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers  were  also  represented  by  observers.  M. 
Albert  Moulaert,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Bel- 
gium, served  as  chairman  of  the  eighth  plenary 
neeting.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  M. 
Moens  de  Fernig,  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade, 
Belgium. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  in  1939.  Its  function  is  to  keep 
;he  world  cotton  situation  under  review,  and  when 
idvisable,  to  recommend  steps  toward  further 
intergovernmental  collaboration  in  the  solution 
)f  world  cotton  problems.  The  Committee  main- 
:ains  a  Secretariat  in  Washington  whose  staff  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  review  of  the  world  cotton  situa- 
:ion  and  a  quarterly  statistical  bulletin.  Between 
mnual  plenary  meetings  the  Advisory  Committee 
functions  through  a  Standing  Committee  which 
neets  periodically  in  Washington. 

The  agenda  for  the  eighth  plenary  meeting  in- 
cluded the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  a  review  of  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion by  the  Secretariat,  cotton  situation  statements 
by  delegates  of  the  member  countries,  and  con- 
sideration of  recommendations  and  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  Standing  Committee  and  by  mem- 
ber governments.  Reports  of  the  three  subcom- 
mittees— Finance,    Statistical    and   Information, 
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and  Policies  and  Programs — were  embodied  in  12 
resolutions  unanimously  approved  at  the  final  ses- 
sion. The  Secretariat  will  publish  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  in  English  and  French. 

Recommendations  to  Member  Governments 

At  the  seventh  plenary  meeting,  held  at  Cairo, 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  provide  timely  and  au- 
thentic cotton  statistics  on  a  world  basis,  and 
particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance 
of  cooperation  of  member  governments  with  the 
Secretariat.  In  order  to  further  facilitate  such 
cooperation,  the  Advisory  Committee,  at  its  eighth 
plenary  meeting,  recommended  that  each  member 
government  consider  favorably  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  national  coordinating  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  fully  the  needs  of  the 
Secretariat  for  statistical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion. Such  a  national  coordinating  agency  would 
be  expected  to  serve  as  a  direct  contact  between 
the  Secretariat  and  member  governments. 

Work  Program 

The  Advisory  Committee  approved  the  publi- 
cation of  monthly  reviews  of  the  world  cotton  sit- 
uation and  quarterly  statistical  bulletins  on  cotton 
and  competing  fibers  as  the  principal  work  of  the 
Secretariat.  In  addition  to  the  preparation  of 
these  reports,  the  Secretariat  was  instructed  to 
make  certain  special  studies  under  its  work  pro- 
gram for  next  year,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  an  analysis  of  the  factors  affecting  consumption 
of  cotton.  Other  studies  proposed  include  a  sur- 
vey by  countries  of  spindle  and  loom  capacity, 
the  availability  of  textile  machinery  for  expan- 
sion and  modernization,  a  comparison  of  statis- 
tical reporting  procedures  in  individual  countries, 
the  competitive  position  of  cotton,  the  effect  of  in- 
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ternational  trade  in  cotton  textiles  on  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  and  a  survey  of  methods  in 
calculating  relative  costs  of  producing  cotton  and 
competing  crops. 

Standing  Committee 

Noting  the  rapid  recovery  of  cotton  production 
in  the  world  and  the  possibility  of  surplus  stocks 
accumulation,  the  eighth  plenary  meeting  invited 
the  Standing  Committee  to  make  a  special  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products 
and  an  adequate  balance  between  production  and 
consumption  of  cotton.  E.  D.  White,  United 
States,  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee. 

Expenditures  and  Assessments 

No  change  was  made  in  the  formula  for  assess- 
ing member  governments  or  in  the  amount  of  the 
annual  budget  for  financing  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  Standing  Committee  is 
authorized  to  approve  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1949,  totaling  $60,000  and, 
if  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  proposed  program 
of  work  to  increase  expenditures  above  that 
amount  by  not  more  than  15  percent  without  im- 
pairment of  the  reserve  fund.  The  amount  of 
the  reserve  fund  was  declared  to  be  $50,000,  a 
sum  which  accumulated  above  expenditures  prior 
to  June  30,  1948. 

Membership 

Invitations  to  accede  to  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  will  continue  to  be  held  open 
to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  having  a  substantial  interest  in  cotton. 
The  Standing  Committee  is  authorized  to  con- 
sider an  application  for  membership  from  any 
other  country  having  a  substantial  interest  in 
cotton. 

Ninth  Plenary  Meeting 

The  ninth  plenary  meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1950. 


World  Cotton  Situation 

The  Secretariat  summarized  the  world  cotton 
situation  in  its  annual  review  as  follows: 

The  1948-49  cotton  season,  like  its  1947-48  pred- 
ecessor, is  one  of  adequate  global  supply.  Open- 
ing stocks  on  August  1,  1948,  were  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  production  in  the  current  season 
is  correspondingly  larger  than  in  last  season  and 
total  supply  is  therefore  about  the  same. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  stimulated 
by  favorable  prices  in  most  producing  countries 
and  has  benefited  from  exceptionally  good  grow- 
ing conditions  in  the  United  States.  Unfavorable 
weather  has  adversely  affected  this  season's  crop 
in  the  Indian  Union,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Global  production  in  1948-49  is,  however,  esti- 
mated at  15  percent  larger  than  in  the  immediately 
preceding  season  and  for  the  first  time  in  postwar 
years  is  expected  to  exceed  consumption,  with  a 
consequent  small  addition  to  the  world  carry-over 
at  the  end  of  the  current  season. 

Although  the  total  carry-over  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  larger,  mill  stocks  will  be  smaller  as 
will  also  other  nongovernment  stocks,  a  substan- 
tial accumulation  having  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  Government  loan  stock.  Except  in  the 
United  States,  individual  countries'  stocks  are 
likely  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  or  at  about 
the  same  level. 

On  the  whole,  prices  for  cotton  in  the  current 
season  have  varied  little  from  the  average  level 
of  the  immediately  preceding  season,  the-underly- 
ing  stability  being  attributable  to  the  effectiveness 
of  official  price  supports  in  the  United  States  and 
the  enactment  of  maximum  prices  in  the  Indian 
Union. 

At  present  levels,  prices  are  favorable  to  the 
planting  of  cotton ;  but,  being  above  rayon  prices 
in  many  countries,  they  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducive to  the  substitution  of  rayon  for  cotton. 
Eayon  production  has  increased,  and  a  further 
enlargement  in  output  is  expected  in  Europe  and 
Japan  as  plans  for  the  expansion  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  rayon  production  capacity  are  realized. 
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I.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


LS.-Canadian  Civil  Aviation  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23 
aat  Russell  B.  Adams,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics 
toard,  and  Livingston  L.  Satterthwaite,  Chief, 
)ivision  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  De- 
artment  of  State,  will  be  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
lan  respectively  of  the  United  States  delegation 
3  the  Conference  on  Civil  Aviation  between  the 
Inked  States  and  Canada.  The  Conference  is 
meduled  to  convene  at  New  York  City  on  May  23, 
949.  Other  members  of  the  delegation  are  as 
allows : 

ouis  W.  Goodkind,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

eorge  S.  Roper,  Civil  Air  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Ottawa 

ydney  B.  Smith,  Chief,  Foreign  Air  Transport  Division, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

tuart  G.  Tipton,  General  Counsel,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation 

oseph  J.  Wolf,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be  to  discuss 
eneral  civil  aviation  problems  with  Canada, 
'rior  discussions  on  these  problems  were  held  in 
le  winter  of  1946-47. 

Dint  U.S. -Canadian  Industrial  Mobilization 
ommittee 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
Janadian  Industrial  Mobilization  Committee  will 
e  held  in  Washington  on  June  1.  The  members 
f  this  Committee,  as  previously  announced  after 
ne  exchange  of  notes  between  representatives  of 
tie  two  governments  on  April  12,  are : 

tarry  J.  Carmichael,  C.M.G.,  Chairman,  Industrial  De- 
fense Board  of  Canada 

idney  Pierce,  O.B.E.,  Associate  Deputy  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada 

ohn  R.  Steelman,  Acting  Chairman,  National  Security 
Resources  Board 

>onald  S.  Carpenter,  Chairman,  Munitions  Board 

The  agreement  of  April  12,  which  set  up  the 
Committee,  recognizes  the  mutual  interests  and 
omplementary  characteristics  of  the  resources  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.1  It  will  be  the 
unction  of  the  new  Committee  to  exchange  in- 
ormation  and  coordinate  the  views  of  the  two 
;overnments  in  connection  with  planning  for  in- 
lustrial  mobilization  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
?he  Committee  is  further  charged  with  coopera- 
ion  with  the  existing  United  States-Canadian 
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Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  established  in 
1940  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  Macken- 
zie King,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  Incident — Continued  from 
page  7 IS 

the  pact  the  two  governments  bound  themselves 
to  avoid  such  controversies  in  the  future  and  to 
submit  any  disputes  to  pacific  settlement  in  accord 
with  existing  inter- American  agreements.  The 
two  governments  agreed  to  negotiate  an  accord 
providing  for  appropriate  internal  measures  and 
border  controls  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
repetition  of  incidents  tending  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quil relations  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  pact  would  be  ratified  by  the  two 
governments.  Copies  of  the  document  were  sent 
at  once  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  21 
American  Republics  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Following  this  peaceful  solution  of  a  contro- 
versy which  had  at  one  time  threatened  open 
armed  conflict  between  two  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can community,  the  Council  took  a  final  resolu- 
tion2 in  termination  of  the  incident.  Summar- 
izing the  steps  which  had  been  taken  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation on  December  14,  including  the  naming 
of  the  Committee  of  Information  and  the  later 
committee  of  military  experts,  the  resolution  con- 
cluded that  the  circumstances  which  had  brought 
the  convocation  in  the  December  14  resolution  of 
a  consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  no  longer 
existed.  Accordingly,  the  call  for  consultation 
was  revoked,  and  with  it  the  labors  of  the  military 
committee  and  of  the  Provisional  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation were  terminated.  A  paragraph  of  this 
final  action  in  the  Costa  Rica-Nicaragua  incident 
resolved  "to  present  this  noble  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can solidarity  and  of  respect  for  pacific  solution 
as  a  new  and  high  example  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  continent." 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  537. 
*  PAU  doc.  2358. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 
Peaceful  Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BRIEN  McMAHON  FOR  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA1 


Ever  since  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  by  atomic  bombs  was  dramatically  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  1945,  the  greatest  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  atomic  energy  as  a  pow- 
erful and  deadly  instrument  of  warfare.  It  is 
true  that  atomic  energy  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
men  which,  if  used  for  purposes  of  war,  can  cause 
great  suffering  and  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives  and 
can  retard  the  advance  of  civilization  by  centuries. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  atomic 
energy  can  also  be  useful  to  achieve  peace  and  to 
add  immeasurably  to  human  welfare.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  people  of  the  world  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  atomic  energy  and  all  its  im- 
plications, for  it  is  only  with  such  knowledge  that 
human  reasoning  will  insist  that  this  great  force 
be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  atomic  science  is  not 
confined  solely  to  the  manufacture  of  bombs.  This 
science  has  a  constructive  side  which  will  surely 
contribute  to  great  advances  in  the  relief  of  want 
and  disease. 

There  are  certain  peaceful  and  practical  appli- 
cations of  atomic  science  which  already  give  evi- 
dence of  proving  a  boon  to  man.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
the  production  of  artificially  made  radioactive 
forms  of  atoms,  called  radioisotopes,  which  are 
now  being  widely  used  in  many  fields  of  research, 
in  medical  treatment,  and  in  industrial  technology. 

Radioisotopes  are  simply  radioactive  forms  of 
common  elements  such  as  phosphorus,  calcium,  and 
iodine  which  may  be  used  in  exactly  the  same  way 
natural  or  nonradioactive  elements  are  used.  The 
great  advantage  radioisotopes  have  over  common 
elements  is  that  they  give  off  easily  detected  rays 
which  betray  their  presence  and  permit  them  to 
be  traced  wherever  they  may  go.  Hence,  radio- 
isotopes may  be  called  tagged  atoms,  which  can 
be  used  to  study  the  action  of  atoms  in  all  kinds  of 
complicated  processes.  They  divulge  information 
that  can  be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  They 
may  eventually  bring  light  into  all  the  dark  corners 
traversed  by  atoms  in  going  about  their  business  in 
the  healthy  or  unhealthy  body. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  materials  for  research  purposes  has  become 
a  great  challenge  to  scientists  of  imagination  and 

1  Broadcast  over  the  Voice  of  America  on  May  14,  1949. 
Senator  McMahon  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  of  Congress. 
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confidence.  In  1948,  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  answer  to  this  challenge, 
announced  a  program  in  support  of  cancer  research 
which  will  cost  approximately  3  million  dollars. 
The  basic  objective  of  the  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  radioactive  materials  in  studies 
of  the  nature  of  cancer,  its  diagnosis,  and  its  treat- 
ment. To  encourage  and  foster  such  research,  the 
United  States  is  distributing  radioisotopes  of 
iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sodium  without  cost  to 
research  institutions  taking  part  in  the  program. 

Medical  science  has  already  learned  that  two 
noncancerous  conditions — hyperthyroidism  and 
polycythemia — can  be  treated  with  radioiodine 
and  radiophosphorus.  One  research  institution 
has  announced  that  radioactive  iodine  has  cured  or 
definitely  improved  12  of  18  toxic  goiter  patients. 

Radioactive  elements  have  also  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  learn  new  and  extremely  important 
facts  about  anemia,  the  circulation  of  normal 
hearts  afflicted  with  coronary  occlusion,  brain  tu- 
mors, and  many  other  ailments  of  the  human  body. 

The  use  of  radioactive  materials  is  not  limited  to 
medical  research.  In  biological  and  agricultural 
studies  these  elements  have  proved  as  important 
as  in  medical  research.  Agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  United  States  are  using  them  to 
study  the  growth  and  development  of  plants. 
They  are  being  used  to  learn  the  action  of  ferti- 
lizers and  various  agents  on  the  growth  of  many 
crops.  They  are  also  being  employed  in  studies  to 
learn  how  cows  utilize  foods  in  producing  milk. 
Tests  with  animals  to  learn  more  about  disease 
which  afflict  them  are  also  in  progress. 

Research  with  radioactive  carbon  atoms  pro- 
duced at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  sent  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  demonstrated  a  hitherto  un- 
suspected fact  of  plant  life.  It  was  discovered 
that  sugar  formed  in  one  leaf  of  a  large  sugarcane 
plant  during  one  hour  in  the  sun  is  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  an  11-foot  stalk  in  3  days.  In  Ohio, 
radioactive  phosphorus  and  chlorine  are  being 
utilized  to  determine  just  how  growing  corn  plants 
take  up  those  materials,  how  they  dispose  of  them, 
and  what  effects  varying  amounts  have  on  their 
growth. 

Other  research  institutions  are  conducting  ex- 
periments with  radioactive  materials  to  learn  the 
food  habits  of  insects,  with  the  idea  of  producing 
cheaper  and  better  poisons  for  use  against  de- 
structive pests. 
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Radioisotopes  have  also  become  important  as 
search  tools  in  industry.  In  petroleum  engi- 
jring,  in  chemical  engineering,  in  metallurgy,  in 
ithetic  rubber  studies,  in  pharmaceutical  investi- 
tions,  and  in  industrial  hygiene,  research  with 
lioactive  materials  occupies  a  very  important 
sition. 

[n  order  to  determine  what  happens  to  metal 
ring  friction  and  wear,  steel  has  been  made 
lioactive  for  experiments  on  dry  and  lubricated 
ction  phenomena.  Radioactive  sulphur  has 
jn  used  to  study  the  mechanization  of  vulcaniza- 
n  of  rubber.  The  same  element  has  been  used  to 
dy  the  role  of  sulphur  in  the  coking  process  for 
|  steel  industry. 

rhese  are  but  a  few  of  the  projects  now  in 
jgress  which  use  atomic  energy  materials  as  the 
sis  for  hitherto  impossible  research.  Such  re- 
,rch  is  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
iment.  To  provide  trained  scientific  personnel 
this  field,  2.5  million  dollars  has  been  allocated 
our  government  for  the  establishment  of  fel- 
rship  study  programs  for  training  in  the  physi- 
sciences  basic  to  atomic  energy  development 
1  for  training  in  biology  and  medicine. 
Prior  to  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
took  a  year  and  cost  approximately  a  million 
liars  to  make  a  minute  quantity  of  radioactive 
.terials  in  a  cyclotron.  Now,  through  the  me- 
im  of  the  chain-reacting  pile,  or  atomic  furnace, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  a  like  quantity  of  such 
terials  is  being  manufactured  in  a  very  short 
le  for  as  little  as  $50.  Today,  the  United  States, 
•ough  its  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  is  pro- 
sing radioisotopes  in  such  quantity  as  to  make 
sm  available  at  reasonable  cost  to  many  research 
titutions  and  hospitals  throughout  the  world. 
Hie  United  States  Government,  realizing  that 
lioisotopes  constitutes  the  first  great  contribu- 
n  of  the  development  of  atomic  energy  to  peace- 
le  welfare,  has  formulated  a  program  for 
tribution  of  such  materials  for  research  pur- 
ses at  a  charge  which  covers  only  direct  pro- 
ction  costs.  Distribution  of  these  great  scientific 
ils  is  not  limited  to  American  institutions,  but 


more  than  29  radioisotopes  of  20  elements  impor- 
tant for  general  research  are  available  to  all  the 
laboratories  of  the  world.  The  United  States,  in 
its  espousal  of  the  free  exchange  of  scientific  in- 
formation which  will  benefit  mankind,  offers  ra- 
dioactive materials  for  research  purposes  to  any 
nation  in  the  world  which  is  willing  to  meet  three 
reasonable  conditions.  These  conditions  are: 
First,  results  of  research  must  be  reported  semi- 
annually to  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  they  must  be  published.  Second, 
the  radioisotopes  are  to  be  used  only  for  purposes 
stated  in  the  original  requests.  Lastly,  qualified 
scientists  of  all  nations  must  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  institutions  of  the  user  nations  and  freely  ob- 
tain information  about  the  research  work. 

By  the  end  of  June  1948, 15  nations  had  received 
159  shipments  of  radioactive  materials  from  the 
United  States.  At  the  end  of  1948,  355  shipments 
had  been  made  to  22  nations.  Those  countries 
which  have  applied  for  and  received  radioactive 
materials  from  the  United  States  are :  Argentina, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Peru,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 
key, Union  of  South  Africa,  England,  Bermuda, 
and  British  West  Indies. 

After  looking  over  the  list  of  research  projects 
in  progress  which  use  materials  produced  by 
atomic  scientists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  atomic  energy  should  not  be  thought  of  only 
in  terms  of  weapons  and  warfare. 

Atomic  energy  is  an  instrument,  which,  if  used 
in  the  wrong  hands,  can  cause  increased  greed  for 
materialistic  benefits  and  power.  So  used,  it  can 
cause  fear  throughout  the  world.  In  the  right 
hands,  atomic  energy  can  be  a  major  factor  in 
bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  together  in  long 
lasting  peace. 

It  should  be  considered  a  challenge  to  humanity 
to  encourage  peace  and  to  promote  the  use  of  this 
new  force  for  human  welfare.  Atomic  energy  can 
contribute  to  a  better  basis  for  moral  and  social 
integration  of  the  world  by  helping  to  alleviate 
want,  suffering,  and  disease  for  all  peoples. 


reign  Distribution  of  Radioisotopes 


[Released  to  the  press  by  Atomic  Energy  Commission  May  24] 

rhe  Manhattan  Engineer  District  announced 
June  1946  that  pile-produced  radioisotopes 
uld  be  available  for  so-called  off-project  uses. 
e  first  shipment  under  this  program  of  domes- 
distribution  of  radioisotopes  was  made  on 
igust  2,  1946.    As  a  result  of  this  program,  the 


Manhattan  Engineer  District  received  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  abroad  as  to  whether  radioiso- 
topes could  be  made  available  for  foreign  distribu- 
tion. Inquiries  and  requests  from  abroad  thus 
were  pending  at  the  time  the  Commission  suc- 
ceeded to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  on  January  1, 1947. 
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Consideration  of  the  desirability  of  inaugu- 
rating a  program  for  the  foreign  distribution  of 
radioisotopes  was  undertaken  by  the  Commission's 
staff  during  January  1947.  During  the  first  half 
of  1947,  the  many  aspects  of  the  subjects  received 
careful  attention  within  the  Commission,  and  there 
were  also  informal  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

When  the  principal  aspects  of  the  proposal  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  staff,  the  advice  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  was  requested.  The 
General  Advisory  Committee  considered  the  mat- 
ter at  its  meeting  of  May  31,  1947,  on  the  basis  of 
draft  proposals  which  had  been  submitted  to  it. 
By  letter  dated  June  1,  1947,  Dr.  Oppenheimer, 
the  chairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee, 
informed  the  Commission : 

"We  heartily  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission to  distribute  certain  radioisotopes  abroad. 
To  the  many  reasons  well-known  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  taking  this  step,  we  would  add  that  it 
appears  to  have  a  great  effect  in  restoring  the 
confidence  of  scientists,  and  educated  men  gener- 
ally, in  foreign  countries,  in  their  colleagues  in 
the  United  States.  We  attach  great  importance 
to  this  objective." 

The  General  Advisory  Committee  made  certain 
suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  the  proposal,  and 
stated  also  that  at  a  later  date  they  should  like  to 
return  to  the  question  of  extending  the  list  of  avail- 
able isotopes  to  include  stable  isotopes  and  fission 
products.  "At  the  moment,"  the  letter  added,  "we 
are  concerned  that  there  be  a  prompt  start." 

The  entire  subject  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  meeting  on  June  5,  in  the  light  of 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee.  Final  action  was  de- 
ferred so  that  there  could  be  further  discussion 
of  the  matter. 

During  the  middle  of  June  the  subject  was  also 
considered  by  the  Medical  Board  of  Review,  of 
which  Dr.  Robert  F.  Loeb  was  chairman.  In  its 
report  to  the  Commission,  dated  June  20,  1947, 
this  Board  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to  make 
isotopes  available  to  foreign  investigators. 

At  its  meeting  on  July  29,  1947,  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  inquired  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  proposal  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  radioisotopes  abroad,  and  members  of  the 
Committee  again  expressed  views  in  favor  of  the 
program. 

There  followed  a  period  of  about  a  month,  dur- 
ing which  final  details  relating  to  the  proposed 
program  were  worked  out,  partly  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State.  When  the  staff 
work  on  these  details  had  been  substantially  com- 
pleted, the  Commission  had  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  its  meeting  of  August  19,  1947.  At 
this  meeting  the  many  considerations  relating  to 
the  proposed  program  were  carefully  canvassed. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  Commissioi 
decided  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1,  with  Commissions] 
Strauss  voting  in  the  negative,  to  recommend  t( 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  program  be  un 
dertaken,  and  to  authorize  the  program  if  the  De 
partment  of  State  should  approve  the  program  oi 
the  basis  of  this  recommendation. 

Accordingly,  on  August  27,  1947,  the  Commis 
si  on  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  lette: 
relating  to  the  proposed  program.  This  lettei 
included  the  following: 

"The  most  careful  consideration  has  been  givei 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  distribu 
tion  of  selected  radioisotopes  to  scientists  in  othe: 
countries  will  adversely  affect  the  national  secu 
rity.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  th 
type  of  radioisotopes  involved,  in  the  quantitie 
and  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  will  not  con 
tribute  to  atomic  energy  research  in  other  countrie 
except  to  the  extent  that  radioisotopes  are  tool 
which  can  contribute  to  any  nation's  general  scien 
tific  research  program.  The  view  may  be  taker 
therefore,  that  to  this  extent  their  distribution  i 
detrimental  to  this  country's  welfare.  It  is  th 
Commission's  judgment,  however,  that  the  advan 
tages  the  United  States  will  gain  from  takinj 
steps  at  this  time  to  make  available  the  use  of  radio 
isotopes  for  humanitarian  purposes  outweigh  thi 
consideration." 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  was  a  memorandur 
entitled  "Foreign  Distribution  of  Radioisotopes, 
which  reviewed  and  assessed  in  some  detail  th 
nature  of  the  foreign  distribution  program  whic' 
was  proposed.  Also  enclosed  with  the  Commis 
sion's  letter  was  an  outline  of  the  procedure  unde 
which  the  foreign  distribution  program  would  b 
carried  on.  The  letter  requested  the  concurrenc 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  program,  and  ir 
vited  any  comments  and  suggestions  which  th 
Department  of  State  might  wish  to  make. 

By  letter  dated  August  28, 1947,  the  Acting  Se( 
retary  of  State  expressed  to  the  Commission  th 
following  view : 

"I  note  that  these  valuable  products  of  Unite 
States  atomic  energy  plants  will  now  be  availab] 
in  the  service  of  mankind  and  that,  to  this  exter 
a  least,  we  are  able  to  advance  toward  the  bene! 
icent  use  of  this  new  force.  This  initiate 
should  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling  amon 
nations. 

"Based  on  your  assurances  that  this  offer  o 
our  part  does  not  prejudice  our  national  safety,  an 
in  view  of  the  checks  and  safeguards  set  up  in  th 
distribution  scheme  as  you  outline  it  in  the  er 
closure  to  your  letter,  the  Department  of  Stat 
sees  no  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreig 
policy." 

The  inauguration  of  the  foreign  distributio 
program  was  announced  by  the  President  in 
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sssage  delivered  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Interna- 
nal  Research  Congress  on  September  3,  1947. 
te  President's  announcement  read  as  follows : 

'I  want  to  advise  you  that  it  is  now  possible  for 
i  United  States  to  take  an  important  forward 
ip  toward  greater  international  cooperation  in 
i  field  of  medical  and  biological  research.  On 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  I  am 
iased  to  announce  to  the  Fourth  International 
ncer  Research  Congress  that  progress  in  the 
oduction  of  radioisotopes  by  the  United  States 
omic  Energy  Commission  now  permits  limited 
stribution  to  qualified  research  workers  in  other 
iintries  of  radioisotopes  principally  for  medical 
d  biological  research.  I  know  that  the  repre- 
ltatives  of  the  United  States  attending  the 
.ncer  Research  Congress  share  my  hope  that  the 
en,  impartial,  and  truly  international  character 
medical  research  will  carry  over  into  the  realm 
other  problems  of  world  concern.  The  shar- 
%  by  and  among  all  nations  of  both  the  means 
d  the  results  of  cancer  research  will  reduce  the 
3S  of  life  and  human  suffering  from  disease 
roughout  the  world." 

On  September  15, 1917,  the  Department  of  State 
stributed  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
vernments  in  Washington  information  concern- 
s' the  procedure  which  would  be  followed  in  the 
ogram  of  foreign  distribution  of  radioisotopes, 
lis  procedure  contained  a  number  of  safeguards, 
lich  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program.  The 
ocedure  requires  each  foreign  government  in- 
rested  in  having  radioisotopes  made  available  to 
igible  users  in  its  country  to  address  a  note  to 
e  Secretary  of  State,  specifying  the  name  of  the 
presentative  in  the  United  States  who  will 
indie  matters  connected  with  radioisotope  ship- 
ents,  and  also  that  the  representative  is  author- 
ed to  certify  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  government 
e  accuracy  of  the  information  set  forth  in  each 
quest  for  radioisotopes.  The  procedure  fur- 
ier  provides  that  the  designated  representative 
1  the  foreign  government  present  each  radioiso- 
pe  request  to  the  Isotope  Branch  of  the  Atomic 
nergy  Commission.  The  request  would  include 
formation  on  the  radioisotope  desired,  the  quan- 
ty  desired,  the  desired  time  and  rate  of  delivery, 
le  name  and  experience  of  persons  who  would 
se  the  material  furnished,  and  the  institution  at 
hich  they  would  be  used,  the  purposes  for  which 
le  materials  would  be  used,  and  the  health  and 
ifety  measures  to  be  employed.  It  was  also 
ipulated  that  the  request  should  contain  the  fol- 
iwing  undertakings : 

a.  That,  (1)  at  intervals  of  six  months  after 
elivery  of  each  shipment  of  radioisotopes  to  the 
jpresentative  of  a  foreign  government  for  for- 
rarding  to  an  investigator  in  the  country  he  rep- 
jsents,  three  copies  of  a  progress  report  on  the 
isults  of  the  investigation  will  be  furnished  to  the 
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United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
(2)  the  results  of  such  investigation  if  publish- 
able  by  nature  either  will  be  published  by  the 
author  in  an  appropriate  technical  or  scientific 
publication  or  permission  to  arrange  for  publish- 
ing such  results  will  be  granted  to  the  Commission. 

b.  That  the  materials  will  not  be  used  in  a 
manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  request. 

c.  That  qualified  scientists  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  institutions 
where  the  materials  will  be  used  and  to  obtain  in- 
formation freely  with  respect  to  the  purposes, 
methods  and  results  of  such  use,  in  accordance 
with  well-established  scientific  tradition. 

From  this  beginning  the  program  has  developed 
and  grown  at  a  healthy  rate.  In  the  first  15 
months,  through  December  31,  1948,  356  ship- 
ments of  14  different  isotopes  to  19  countries  had 
been  made.  Nearly  45  percent  of  the  shipments 
in  this  period  were  for  medical  therapy.  Ap- 
proximately 47  percent  were  for  research  related 
to  medicine  and  biology.  Less  than  8  percent  had 
been  for  research  in  other  fields  such  as  physics 
and  chemistry. 

The  scope  of  the  foreign  distribution  program 
has  been  regularly  reported  by  the  Commission 
in  its  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress. 


ERP  Key  Factor  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  Department  of  State  is  greatly  concerned 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  cut  the  proposed  ECA  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1950  by  15  percent. 
According  to  the  best  available  evidence,  such  a 
cut  would  constitute  a  serious  blow  to  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program.  The  requested  amount 
was  carefully  screened  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  both  in  Washington  and 
abroad.  The  other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  reviewed  the  ECA  proposals  consid- 
ered that  the  amount  requested  was  an  appropriate 
one  if  the  objectives  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  were  to  be  achieved.  The  Department 
of  State,  of  course,  does  not  take  the  position  that 
any  single  figure  is  the  exact  one  required  under 
all  the  circumstances.  For  example,  because  of 
falling  prices,  the  President  actually  asked  for 
less  than  had  been  thought  necessary  at  the  time 
of  the  original  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration presentation  to  Congress.  However,  the 
Department  of  State  feels  strongly  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  such  a  magnitude  as  that  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  adversely  and 
seriously  affect  the  prospects  that  the  program 
can  be  successfully  completed  in  1952. 
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We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  see  fit  to  restore  the  cut,  so  that  the  great 
progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  Euro- 
pean recovery  can  be  carried  forward  during  the 
second  year  of  this  program. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
European  Recovery  Program  is  a  key  factor  in 
our  foreign  policy.  It  has  already  paid  a  large 
dividend  in  the  improved  conditions  in  Europe. 


Nomination  of  John  J.  McCloy  To  Be  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  and  Chief  of 
Mission  Sent  to  Senate 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  May  18] 

The  President  announced  on  May  18  that  he  is 
sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  John  J. 
McCloy  to  be  United  States  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany  and  Chief  of  Mission.  Tentative 
plans  are  that  Mr.  McCloy,  upon  confirmation,  will 
take  up  his  duties  in  Germany  within  the  near 
future. 

In  sending  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCloy  to  the 
Senate,  the  President  indicated  his  great  reluc- 
tance to  ask  Mr.  McCloy  to  relinquish  his  posi- 
tion with  the  World  Bank  because  of  the  impor- 
tance he  attaches  to  the  role  the  Bank  can  play 
in  the  economic  reconstruction  and  development 
of  the  world.  He  did  so  only  after  being  satis- 
fied that  a  successor  thoroughly  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Bank  was  available  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  McCloy's  resignation  as  president  of  the 
World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
will  become  effective  not  later  than  July  1,  1949. 

One  of  the  matters  which  Mr.  McCloy  will  take 
under  early  advisement  will  be  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  transfer  of  responsibility  for  non- 
military  aspects  of  the  United  States  occupation 
of  Germany  from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration.  This  transfer  will 
take  place  on  or  about  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Provisional  Government. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  McCloy  as  United 
States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  grows 
out  of  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  which  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  establishment  of  tripartite  control 
machinery  for  West  Germany. 

As  United  States  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy will  be  the  supreme  United  States  authority 
in  Germany.  Subject  to  consultation  with  and 
ultimate  direction  by  the  President,  he  will  be 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  all  the  governmental  functions 
of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  other  than  the 
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Command  of  the  United  States  Occupation  Forces. 
He  will  represent  the  United  States  on  the  Allied 
High  Commission  for  Germany  (United  States- 
United  Kingdom-France)  when  established  and 
will  exercise  the  appropriate  functions  of  a  Chief 
of  Mission,  Class  One,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  August  13, 1946. 

Subject  to  consultation  with  and  ultimate  direc- 
tion by  the  President,  Mr.  McCloy  will  be  the 
representative  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  all  its  relations  and  actions  with 
respect  to  Germany.  As  regards  these  functions 
he  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Co- 
operation, Mr.  Hoffman,  and  the  coordinatioi 
of  the  United  States  Special  Representative  ir 
Europe,  Mr.  Harriman.  Mr.  McCloy  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a  Chief  of  Special  Mission  to  be  ap 
pointed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  will  have  the  rani 
of  minister  and  act  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  United  States  Higl 
Commissioner. 

On  military  matters,  the  Military  Commandei 
will  continue  to  receive  instructions  directly  fron 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However,  the  Higl 
Commissioner  will  be  authorized  to  direct  thi 
United  States  Commanding  General  to  intervent 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  to  taki 
such  other  action  as  is  required  to  support  Unitec 
States  policy  in  Germany.  During  the  perioc 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  military  government  re 
sponsibility  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  th 
Secretary  of  State,  the  High  Commissioner  wil 
also  be  the  Military  Governor  of  the  United  State 
zone  in  Germany.  In  this  capacity  he  will  b 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretar; 
of  Defense,  subject  of  course  to  consultation  wit] 
and  ultimate  direction  by  the  President. 

It  is  contemplated  that  to  the  maximum  exten 
practicable,  existing  personnel  of  OMGUS  in  Ger 
many  and  of  the  Army  Department  in  Washing 
ton  will  be  utilized  in  staffing  the  organization  o 
the  High  Commissioner,  including  the  ECA  Mis 
sion  in  Germany,  and  the  appropriate  additiona 
Washington  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Stat 
and  ECA. 

Czech  Language  Edition  of  "Amerika"  Begui 

[Released  to  the  press  May  23 

Starting  this  month,  a  Czech  language  editio 
of  the  magazine  Amerika  will  be  distributed  1 
Czechoslovakia,  it  was  announced  on  May  23  b 
the  Department  of  State.  It  will  be  similar  t 
the  Amerika,  an  illustrated  monthly,  which  ha 
been  published  to  date  only  in  the  Russian  lai 
guage  for  distribution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
=  The  Department  has  for  some  time  been  givin 
consideration  to  editions  of  Amerika  in  other  sec 
tions  of  the  world,  primarily  those  where  pr: 
vately  published  United  States  magazines  do  nc 
circulate    freely.    Last    summer    the    editor   c 
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imerika,  Mrs.  Marian  K.  Sanders,  was  sent  over- 
eas  to  explore  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
uch  editions  in  conjunction  with  U.S.I.S.  officers 
broad.  Subsequently  discussions  were  held  be- 
ween  Ambassador  Joseph  E.  Jacobs,  in  Praha, 
nd  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
itter  has  now  given  formal  approval  to  the  plan 
or  a  Czech  edition  of  the  magazine. 
Like  the  Russian  edition,  the  Czech  Ameriha 
3  designed  to  give  a  picture  of  American  life, 
Linking,  and  achievement  in  government,  sci- 
nce,  education,  industry,  labor,  and  the  arts, 
t  will  be  sold  in  Czechoslovakia  through  Orbis 
)istributing  Company,  by  subscription  and  on 
ewsstands. 

Iducational  Exchange  Agreement  With  Norway 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

Norway  and  the  United  States  on  May  25  signed 
fa  agreement  under  the  Fulbright  Act,  putting 
nto  operation  the  program  of  educational  ex- 
hanges  authorized  by  Public  Law  584  (79th 
Congress) . 

The  signing  took  place  in  Oslo,  with  Foreign 
Minister  Halvard  M.  Lange  representing  the  Gov- 
irnment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  and  United 
Hates  Charge  d'Affaires  Henry  S.  Villard  rep- 
resenting the  United  States. 

This  agreement  was  the  eleventh  signed  under 
he  act,  previous  agreements  having  been  signed 
vith  the  Governments  of  China,  Burma,  the 
Philippines,  Greece,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  France, 
[taly,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  United  States 
Educational  Foundation  in  Norway  to  assist  in 
;he  administration  of  the  educational  program 
inanced  from  certain  funds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  U.S.  surplus  property  to  that  country.  It 
provides  for  an  annual  program  of  the  equivalent 
}f  $250,000  in  kroner  for  certain  educational  pur- 
poses. These  purposes  include  the  financing  of 
'studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other  educa- 
tional activities  of  or  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  located  in  Norway  or  of  nationals 
of  Norway  in  United  States  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  located  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  .  .  .  including  payment 
for  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities ;  or 
furnishing  transportation  for  nationals  of  Nor- 
way who  desire  to  attend  United  States  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  .  .  .  whose  attendance 
will  not  deprive  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  such  schools 
and  institutions." 

The  Foundation  in  Norway  will  consist  of 
eight  members,  the  honorary  chairman  of  which 
will  be  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Norway. 
The  members  of  the  Foundation  will  include  four 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  and  four  nationals  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway.  _      , 

After  the  members  of  the  Foundation  in  Norway 
have  been  appointed,  information  about  specific 
opportunities  for  American  citizens  to  pursue 
study,  teaching,  or  research  in  that  country  will 
be  made  public.  Further  inquiries  about  those  op- 
portunities and  requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  addressed  to  the  following  three  agen- 
cies :  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York  (for 
graduate  study) ;  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.C.  (for  teaching  in  na- 
tional elementary  and  secondary  schools) ;  and 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  (for  teaching  at  the  college  level,  for 
postdoctoral  research,  and  for  teaching  in  Ameri- 
can elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Norway) . 

Hamlet  Company  Leaves  for  Denmark 

[Released  to  the  press  May  29] 

A  group  of  28  American  actors  left  by 
plane  from  Westover  Field,  Massachusetts,  on 
June  1,  for  Copenhagen  at  the  request  of 
the  Danish  Government,  to  present  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  at  historic  Kronberg  Castle  in  Elsmore, 
the  play's  original  setting.  Produced  and  backed 
financially  by  Blevins  Davis  of  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, and  New  York,  the  play  is  directed  by  Rob- 
ert Breen,  of  the  Virginia  State  Theater,  who  will 
appear  in  the  leading  role. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  are  cooperating  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
in  g  out  of  the  plan  jointly  as  a  cultural  exchange 
project  and  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
troops  in  Germany,  where  the  play  will  be  pre- 
sented at  military  installations  after  performances 
in  Denmark. 

Commemorating  this  cultural  exchange  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  States,  a  souvenir  pro- 
gram has  been  published,  thousands  of  copies 
of  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  audiences  in 
Elsinore  as  well  as  to  cultural  groups  throughout 
the  world.  Included  in  the  distinctive  brochure 
are  statements  of  high  officials  of  both  governments 
expressing  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
project. 

President  Truman  said:  "It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  an  American  group  will  perform  Ham- 
let within  the  ancient  precincts  of  Kronberg 
Castle  .  .  .  It  is  indeed  an  appropriate  offer- 
ing from  the  American  stage  to  lovers  of  the 
drama  in  Denmark.  A  better  selection  for  presen- 
tation before  our  armed  forces  in  Germany  could 
hardly  have  been  made." 

In  welcoming  the  players  to  Denmark,  Prime 
Minister  Hans  Hedtoft  remarked  on  the  fine  tra- 
dition which  has  been  established  by  having  the 
play  presented  each  summer  at  Elsinore  by  inter- 
preters  from   different   lands,   "This   year,"   he 
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writes,  "American  artists  are  to  conquer  Kron- 
berg.  We  know  and  admire  the  American  dra- 
matic arts  of  stage  and  screen  .  .  .  We  know 
.  .  .  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  brought  .  .  . 
the  culture  of  the  Old  World  when  they  sailed 
West,  but  on  that  foundation  the  Americans  have 
created  an  independent  culture  of  their  own.  We 
bid  her  representatives  welcome  to  the  stage  to 
which  attaches  the  name  of  Hamlet!''' 

Speaking  of  the  special  significance  which  this 
play  has  today,  Assistant  Secretary  George  V. 
Allen  said :  "It  is  this  deeply  human  quality  tran- 
scending nationality  which  makes  especially  ap- 
propriate the  presentation  in  this  decisive  year  in 
the  history  of  western  civilization  ...  It 
may  be  that  no  generation  before  our  own  has  seen 
itself  so  mirrored  in  this  play  ...  is  also  an 
affirmation  that  in  the  highest  reaches  of  the  mind, 
men  of  all  ages,  all  races,  and  all  creeds  meet  as 
brothers  on  an  equal  height." 

Aline  MacMahon,  noted  American  actress  of 
stage  and  screen,  whose  role  in  the  recent  motion 
picture  The  Search  brought  her  acclaim  both 
here  and  abroad,  will  play  the  role  of  the  Queen. 
Walter  Abel,  also  of  the  stage  and  screen,  will  play 
Claudius,  with  Clarence  Derwent,  distinguished 
President  of  the  American  Actor's  Association  as 
Polonius,  and  Ruth  Ford,  recently  seen  in  Ten- 
nessee Williams'  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  as 
Ophelia. 

The  players  will  rehearse  at  Elsinore  for  two 
weeks  following  their  arrival  and  will  present  the 
play  from  June  17  to  28.  The  company  is  spon- 
sored by  the  State  Theater  of  Virginia  as  part  of 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Academy. 

Visitors  to  U.S.  Under  Travel-Grant  Program 

The  following  persons  were  awarded  travel 
grants  for  visiting  in  the  United  States : 

Argentine  Economist 

Carlos  Coll  Benegas,  economic  consultant  of 
Buenos  Aires,  has  arrived  in  Washington  for  a 
three-month  visit  to  study  trends  in  economic 
thought  in  the  United  States.  Conferences  are 
being  arranged  for  him  by  the  Division  of  Ex- 
change of  Persons  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  authorities  in  the  field  of  economics  in  vari- 
ous universities  and  other  institutions  in  this 
country. 

Argentine  Physician 

Dr.  Maria  Luisa  Herraiz,  head  of  the  biological 
section  of  the  National  Institute  of  Nutrition  of 
Argentina,  has  arrived  for  a  three-month  visit  in 
the  United  States  to  study  the  organization  of 
nutritional  institutes  in  this  country  and  the 
methods  of  chemical  and  biological  research  in 
vitamins  used  by  specialists  in  this  field.  Her  visit 
has  been  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Dr.  Herraiz  has  been  active  in  international  con- 
ferences in  the  field  of  nutrition  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo,  and  her  findings,  in  collaboration 
with  others,  in  numerous  vitamin  research  projects, 
and  other  studies  pertaining  to  nutrition  have  ap- 
peared in  medical  journals  and  annals  in  various 
countries  of  South  America  and  Spain. 


Bolivian  Journalist 


Humberto  Palza  S.,  editor  of  Ultima  Hora,  one 
of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  La  Paz,  has 
arrived  in  Washington  for  a  three-month  visit  in 
the  United  States  under  the  exchange-of -persons 
program  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  study  of  journalism  in  the  United  States, 
he  will  confer  with  publishers  of  children's  text- 
books and  with  manufacturers  of  printing  ma- 
chinery in  connection  with  his  plans  to  establish 
in  La  Paz  an  editorial  and  publishing  house  for 
magazines  and  textbooks  for  children  and  for  the 
Indians  of  Bolivia. 

Bolivian  Lawyer 

Carlos  Gonzalo  de  Saavedra,  civil  lawyer  of  La 
Paz,  and  an  authority  in  the  field  of  South  Ameri- 
can colonial  history,  has  arrived  in  Washington  for 
a  three-month  visit.  He  plans  to  visit  various 
universities  and  to  spend  some  time  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  Harvard  University  on  re- 
search in  colonial  history  and  international  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  South 
America.  He  is  to  be  a  special  guest  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  the 
period  of  an  inter- American  workshop  to  be  held 
there  during  the  week  beginning  June  20. 

Bolivian  Pediatrician 

Dr.  Julio  Pereira  Betancourt,  Director  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  La  Paz,  has  arrived  in 
Washington  to  begin  a  series  of  visits  to  hospitals, 
medical  schools,  and  medical  centers  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Dr.  Pereira,  who  is  also  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  La  Paz,  has  had  special  train- 
ing in  children's  diseases  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Buenos  Aires.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the 
Prenentorio  de  Ninas,  La  Paz,  and  was  one  oi 
the  founders  of  the  Bolivian  Pediatrics  Society. 
He  was  for  five  years  Director  of  Public  Health, 
Department  of  Beni,  and  since  1940  has  served  as 
Chief  of  External  Consultation  of  the  Ministry  ol 
Health,  La  Paz. 

Brazilian  Highway  Engineer 

Valdo  Silveira,  assistant  engineer  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Highway  Department  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  arrived  in  Washington 
for  a  three-month  visit  in  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  officials  of  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration concerning  problems  of  highway  con- 
struction, with  special  emphasis  on  low-cost  pav- 
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g,  and  to  observe  highway  construction  in  this 
untry.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  in  coopera- 
m  with  the  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the 
ideral  Works  Agency. 

azlllan  Surgeon 

Dr.  Antonio  Bruno  Silva  Maia,  Chief  Surgeon 
:  the  State  Emergency  Hospital  of  Recife,  Brazil, 
is  arrived  in  Washington  for  a  three-month 
sit  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  obsery- 
g  hospital  organization  and  modern  methods  in 
irgery.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the  field 
;  orthopedics.  Dr.  Maia  has  made  tentative 
ans  to  visit  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  New 
ork,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

lilean  Physician 

Dr.  Jorge  Mardones,  secretary  of  the  faculty 
:  biology  and  medical  sciences,  and  professor  of 
larmacology  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Na- 
onal  University  of  Chile,  has  arrived  in  Wash- 
gton  for  a  three-month  visit  in  this  country, 
he  purpose  of  his  visit  is  to  discuss  with  inter- 
ted  groups  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
braries  and  the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  School, 
hich  were  destroyed  by  fire  last  December,  and 
i  study  the  development  of  the  basic  sciences  as  a 
lit  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States. 

:uadoran  Educator 

Julio  Enrique  Paredes  C.,  rector  of  the  Central 
'niversity  of  Quito,  has  arrived  in  Washington 
ader  a  Department  of  State  grant  to  observe  and 
udy  university  organization  and  administration. 
[e  is  interested  in  obtaining  first-hand  informa- 
on  useful  in  connection  with  the  new  University 
ity  now  under  construction  in  Quito. 

ignificance  of  World  Trade  Week 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Well 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  observance  this  week  of  World  Trade  Week 
as  a  special  meaning  for  the  American  people. 
\>  the  extent  that  goods  are  able  to  pass  with 
ase  between  nations,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
ble  to  do  away  with  economic  warfare,  and  to 
ae  extent  that  we  are  able  to  bring  the  spirit  of 
air  play  to  the  field  of  world  economic  relation- 
hips,  we  shall  have  progressed  that  much  further 
oward  a  peaceful  world. 

These  tasks  would  never  have  been  easy  ones, 
iut  the  economic  dislocation  of  the  postwar  world 
ntensified  by  Communist  attempts  to  bring 
urther  economic  chaos  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
iarth  have  made  them  harder  and  at  the  same  time 
nade  their  successful  completion  more  urgent. 

The  past  4  years  have  shown  conclusively  that 
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to  gain  political  and  social  stability  a  people  must 
have  the  means  to  sell  abroad  and  to  buy  from 
abroad.  Lacking  the  means,  they  cannot  hope  to 
better  themselves  and  thus  become  easy  targets  for 
the  promises  of  totalitarian  ideologies. 

There  is  no  such  thing  today  as  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  either  for  the  United  States  or  any 
major  nation  in  the  world.  Our  well-being  as  a 
people  is  inseparable  from  a  large  and  expanding 
world  trade.  The  European  Recovery  Program, 
our  reciprocal-trade-agreements  program,  the  pro- 
posed International  Trade  Organization,  and  the 
President's  program  for  technical  and  scientific 
cooperation  with  underdeveloped  countries,  all 
are  a  part  of  this  objective. 

Unless  it  is  achieved,  we  can  look  forward  to 
dwindling  foreign  markets  for  the  things  we  sell 
abroad,  to  a  denial  of  the  things  we  wish  and  need 
to  buy  from  others,  and  a  general  return  to  eco- 
nomic nationalism  by  all  countries. 

The  reason  for  World  Trade  Week  lies,  there- 
fore, in  a  far  wider  orbit  than  the  material  bene- 
fits to  us  of  international  commerce.  For  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  brought  by  orderly  and  growing 
trade  reflects  the  larger  picture  of  world  economic 
stability  without  which  a  lasting  peace  is  impos- 
sible. 

Lend-Lease  Settlement  With  Ethiopia 

[Released  to  the  press  May  25] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  25 
that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia  have  reached  an  agreement  regarding 
final  settlement  of  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  and 
other  financial  claims  arising  out  of  World  War  II. 
Formal  signing  of  the  agreement  took  place  in 
Addis  Ababa  on  May  20, 1949. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Ethiopia  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000,  which  is  considered  as  payment  for  lend-lease 
goods  of  civilian  utility  remaining  in  inventory  on 
V-J  Day.  These  funds  will  be  used,  in  Ethiopia, 
for  any  of  the  following  purposes,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  designated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  transfer  of  property  to  the  United 
States  and  improvements  to  United  States  prop- 
erty, or  (2)  educational  and  cultural  programs  of 
benefit  to  both  countries,  or  (3)  defraying  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  its  agencies.  All  of  the  foregoing  expendi- 
tures shall  be  by  mutual  agreement.  Within  5 
years  and  90  days  after  the  date  of  this  agreement, 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Ethiopia  will  pay  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  United 
States  dollars,  any  remaining  balance  of  the 
$200,000. 

The  total  of  lend-lease  aid  to  Ethiopia,  in  round 
figures,  is  $5,152,000,  most  of  which  was  expended 
during  the  course  of  hostilities. 
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Union  of  South  Africa  [Israel]— Suspension 
of  Tonnage  Duties 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  section  4228  of  the  Kevised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  c.  13,  30  Stat.  214  (U.  S.  C,  title  46, 
sec.  141),  provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Upon  satisfactory  proof  being  given  to  the  President, 
by  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation,  that  no  dis- 
criminating duties  of  tonnage  or  imposts  are  imposed  or 
levied  in  the  ports  of  such  nation  upon  vessels  wholly  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  prod- 
uce, manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same 
from  the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign  country,  the 
President  may  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost 
within  the  United  States  are  suspended  and  discontinued, 
so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  nation,  and 
the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  such  foreign  nation,  or  from  any 
other  foreign  country ;  the  suspension  to  take  effect  from 
the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President, 
and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of 
vessels,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  cargoes,  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer  .  .  .; 

And  whereas  satisfactory  proof  was  received 
by  me  from  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  on  April  19, 1949  [April  18,  1949]  that  no 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  imposts  are 
imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  [Israel]  upon  vessels  wholly  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the 
produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported 
in  such  vessels,  from  the  United  States,  or  from 
any  foreign  country : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  above-quoted  statu- 
tory provisions,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim 
that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage 
and  imposts  within  the  United  States  are  sus- 
pended and  discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the 
vessels  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  prod- 
uce, manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  in 
said  vessels  into  the  United  States  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  [Israel]  or  from  any  other  for- 
eign country;  the  suspension  to  take  effect  from 
April  19,  1949,  [April  18,  1949]  and  to  continue 
so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
cargoes  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  19th  day  of 

May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

and  forty-nine  and  of  the  Independence 

[seal]     of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  seventy-third. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Consultations  Initiated  With  Argentina  on 
Mutual  Commercial  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  May  27] 

As  a  result  of  discussions  between  the  Argentine 
Ambassador,  Dr.  Jeronimo  Kemorino,  and  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State,  consultations  have 
been  initiated  with  respect  to  business  and  com- 
mercial problems  of  mutual  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  facilitate  study  and  agreement  on  these 
problems,  a  temporary  joint  committee  has  been 
formed.  The  United  States  section  of  the  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Acting 
Chief,  Division  of  River  Plate  Affairs,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Dr.  Juan  Scarpati,  Eco- 
nomic Counselor  of  the  Argentine  Embassy,  heads 
the  Argentine  section.  The  other  members  of  the 
United  States  section  who  have  so  far  been  named 
are  George  "Wythe,  Chief,  American  Republics 
Branch,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Harold 
Randall,  Adviser  on  Latin  America  in  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Policy  of  the  Department  of  State. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Announcement  of  Nominations  of  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Legal  Adviser,  and  Counselor 

[Released  to  the  press  May  26) 

The  President  on  May  26  announced  the  nomi- 
nations of  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  George  W.  Per- 
kins, George  C.  McGhee,  W.  Walton  Butterworth, 
and  John  D.  Hickerson  to  be  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State.  The  President  also  announced  the  nom- 
inations of  Adrian  S.  Fisher  and  George  F.  Ken- 
nan  as  Legal  Adviser  and  Counselor,  respectively. 

These  nomination  are  in  implementation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  73  signed  by  the  President  on  May 
26, 1949,  which  provides  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Under  this  law  which  provides  for  10  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  Legal  Adviser,  and  a  Coun- 
selor, the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate two  Assistant  Secretaries  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretaries  and  delegate  responsibilities  to  tht 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Secretary  has  designated  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Dean  Rusk  to  serve  as  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  substantive  matters  and  Assistant 
Secretary  John  E.  Peurifoy  to  serve  as  Deputj 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  Willard  L.  Thorp 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  George  V 
Allen,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  Ernest  A.  Gross  will  continue  in  then- 
present  capacities. 

Proclamations  2838,  2839,  respectively,  14  Fed.  Reg 
2681. 
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ollowing  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
ntion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  designate 
vard  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  serve  as  Assistant  Sec- 
ry  for  American  Republic  Affairs ;  George  W. 
kins  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
a  Affairs ;  George  C.  McGhee  to  serve  as  As- 
mt  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  African 
lirs;  W.  Walton  Butterworth  to  serve  as  As- 
mt  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and 
n  D.  Hickerson  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary 
International  Organization  Affairs, 
eorge  C.  Kennan  will  replace  Charles  E.  Boh- 
who,  after  7  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
Department  of  State,  will  be  assigned  to  the 
ted  States  Embassy  in  Paris  as  Minister  and 
•uty  Chief  of  Mission. 

mbassador  Paul  C.  Daniels,  Director  of  the 
;e  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  will  now  be 
jled  to  devote  full  time  to  his  assignment  as 
ted  States  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
erican  States,  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
itice  of  inter- American  states  to  maintain  f  ull- 
5  representatives  to  that  organization, 
oreign  Service  Officer  Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite, 
sctor  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
drs,  completes  his  statutory  tour  of  duty  with 
Department  in  the  near  future  and  will  be 
gned  to  a  high  diplomatic  post. 


ignation  of  Charles  E.  Saltzman 

[Released  to  the  press  May  26] 

ie  President  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  Charles 
altzman  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  effective  May 


(ointment  of  Officers 

[Released  to  the  press  May  23] 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  May  23, 1949,  the 
dntment  of  Theodore  C.  Achilles  as  a  Deputy  Director 
ie  Office  of  European  Affairs,  with  Llewellyn  E.  Thomp- 
continuing  as  Deputy  Director,  in  place  of  Samuel 
it,  who  has  been  assigned  as  Counselor  at  Rome.  John 
[ickerson  is  Director  of  the  Office, 
r.  Achilles  has  been  Chief  of  the  Western  European 
sion  of  the  Office  since  November  17,  1947.  Mr. 
mpson  has  been  Deputy  Director  since  November  14, 

r.  Reber  is  serving  as  United  States  Foreign  Ministers' 
uty  on  the  Austrian  Treaty  discussions  in  London.  He 
served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  European 
irs  since  September  21,  1947. 


BLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 


sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
\ting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
ct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
'  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from,  the 
artment  of  State. 

d  Production:  Cooperative  Program  in  Peru.  Trea- 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1872.  Pub.  3426. 
>.    5tf. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  Ex- 
tending Agreement  of  May  19  and  20,  1943,  as  Modi- 
fied and  Extended — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Lima  June  28  and  July  8, 1948 ;  entered  into 
force  July  9,  1948. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  France;  Duty-Free 
Entry  Payment  of  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1873.  Pub.  3420.  12 
pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France — 
Signed  at  Paris  Dec.  23,  1948 ;  entered  into  force  Dec. 
23,  1948. 

Air  Search  and  Rescue  Operations.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1882.    Pub.  3455.     4  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washing- 
ton Jan.  24  and  31,  1949 ;  entered  into  force  Jan.  31, 
1949. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


American  and  Liberian  Legations  Raised 
to  Embassies 

The  American  Legation  in  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
was  elevated  to  Embassy  status  May  7,  when 
Edward  R.  Dudley  presented  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence as  Ambassador  to  President  Tubman. 

The  Liberian  Legation  in  Washington  will  be 
raised  to  Embassy  status  within  a  few  days  when 
C.  D.  B.  King,  Liberian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  presents  his  letters  of  credence  as  Ambas- 
sador to  President  Truman. 

Relations  between  the  peoples  of  Liberia  and 
the  United  States  date  back  to  1822,  when  the  first 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  Republic  in  Africa 
by  American  freedmen.  Formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  were  established 
on  March  11, 1863,  and  the  close  relations  between 
the  two  countries  have  continued  uninterruptedly. 
The  exchange  of  Ambassadors  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  long-standing  friendship  between  Liberia 
and  the  United  States. 


Consular  Offices 

The  Consular  Office  at  Buenaventura,  Colombia  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate,  effective  April  25,  1949. 

The  Consular  Office  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Consulate,  effective  May  1,  1949. 


Resignations 

The  President  accepted  the  resignations  of  Seldon  Chapin 
as  American  Minister  to  Hungary,  and  Albert  F.  Nufer 
as  American  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  For  the  texts 
of  Mr.  Truman's  letters  accepting  their  resignations,  see 
White  House  press  release  of  May  25,  1949. 
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W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Costa 
Rica-Nicaragua  Incident,  is  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  Affairs,  Office  of  American 
Republic  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Bennett  served  as 
Adviser  to  the  United  States  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Information  in  connection  with  the  situation  which  existed 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Brady,  author  of  the  article  on  International 
Cooperation  Against  the  Tsetse,  is  Medical  Director  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Dr.  Brady  represented  the  Department  of  State  as  Observer  at 
the  First  Meeting  of  the  International  Scientific  Committee  for 
Trypanosomiasis  Research. 

J.  O.  Evans,  author  of  the  article  on  the  Eighth  Meeting  of 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  is  Chief  of  the 
Cotton  and  Fiber  Section,  Division  of  International  Resources, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Evans  served  as  Adviser-Secretary  on  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  this  meeting. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications. 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  is  in- 
cluded concerning  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  become  a 
party  and  treaties  of  general  inter- 
national interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  as 
well  as  legislative  material  in  the  field 
of  international  relations,  are  listed 
currently. 


Consultation  Between  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  Nongovernmental  Organizations 


COMPILED  BY  KATHLEEN  BELL 


Article  71  of  the  Charter  states  that — 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  suitable 
irrangements  for  consultation  with  non-governmental 
>rganizations  which  are  concerned  with  matters  within 
ts  competence.  Such  arrangements  may  be  made  with 
nternational  organizations  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
lational  organizations  after  consultation  with  the  Mem- 
)er  of  the  United  Nations  concerned. 

The  Council  established  a  Committee  of  the 
Council  to  draw  up  detailed  proposals  to  imple- 
ment this  article.  At  the  second  session  of  the 
Council,  June  1946,  the  basic  arrangements  under 
which  the  Council  has  been  acting  were  adopted. 
[n  the  3  years  that  have  followed,  these  arrange- 
ments have  been  modified  and  amplified.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  under 
3ne  heading  all  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
the  Council  and  the  Council  Committee  on  Non- 
Grovernmental  Organizations  (Council  Ngo  Com- 
mittee) which  establish  the  criteria,  principles, 
rules,  and  privileges  applicable  to  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  entering  into  consultative  rela- 
tionship with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
under  article  71. 

[.  Definition  of  nongovernmental  organizations 

Any  international  organization  which  is  not 
established  by  intergovernmental  agreement  shall 
3e  considered  as  a  nongovernmental  international 
organization. 

[I.  Criteria  of  eligibility  for  applications * 

1.  The  organization  shall  be  concerned  with 
matters  falling  within  the  competence  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  respect  to 
international  economic,  social,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, health,  and  related  matters. 

2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization 
should  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit,  purposes, 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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3.  Organizations  proved  to  be  discredited  by 
past  collaboration  in  Fascist  activities  shall  not 
for  the  present  be  admitted. 

4.  The  organization  shall  be  of  recognized 
standing  and  shall  represent  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  organized  persons  within  the  par- 
ticular interest  field  in  which  it  operates.  To 
meet  this  requirement,  a  group  of  organizations 
may  form  a  joint  committee  or  other  body  author- 
ized to  carry  on  consultation  for  the  group  as  a 
whole. 

5.  The  organization  shall  have  an  established 
headquarters,  with  an  executive  officer.  It  shall 
have  a  conference,  convention,  or  other  policy- 
making body. 

6.  The  organization  shall  have  authority  to 
speak  for  its  members  through  its  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. Evidence  of  this  authority  shall  be 
presented,  if  requested. 

7.  The  organization  should  be  international  in 
its  structure,  with  members  who  exercise  voting 
rights  in  relation  to  the  policies  or  action  of  the 
international  organization. 

8.  National  organizations  should  normally  pre- 
sent their  views  through  their  respective  govern- 
ments or  through  international  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  It  would 
not,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  be  appropriate  to 
include  national  organizations  which  are  affiliated 
to  an  international  nongovernmental  organization 
covering  the  same  subjects  on  an  international 
basis.  National  organizations,  however,  may  be 
included  in  the  list  after  consultation  with  the 
member  state  concerned  if  they  cover  a  field  which 
is  not  covered  by  any  international  organization 
or  have  special  experience  upon  which  the  Council 
wishes  to  draw. 


1  Resolutions  of  2d  Session,  Journal  29,  p.  482. 
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III.  Principles  governing  the  granting  of  status 

1.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a  clear  distinction 
is  drawn  in  the  Charter  between  participation 
without  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council, 
and  the  arrangements  for  consultation.  Under  ar- 
ticles 69  and  70,  participation  is  provided  for  only 
in  the  case  of  states  not  members  of  the  Council, 
and  of  specialized  intergovernmental  agencies. 
Article  71  applying  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions provided  for  suitable  arrangements  for  con- 
sultation. It  is  considered  that  this  distinction, 
deliberately  made  in  the  Charter,  is  fundamental 
and  that  the  arrangements  for  consultation  should 
not  be  such  as  to  accord  to  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations the  same  rights  of  participation  accorded 
to  states  not  members  of  the  Council  and  to  the 
specialized  agencies  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  It  should  also  be  recognized  as  a  basic  prin- 
ciple that  the  arrangements  should  not  be  such  as 
to  overburden  the  Council  or  transform  it  into  a 
general  forum  for  discussion  instead  of  a  body  for 
coordination  of  policy  and  action,  as  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Charter. 

3.  Decisions  on  arrangements  for  consultation 
should  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  consultative 
arrangements  are  to  be  made,  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Council  or  one  of  its 
bodies  to  secure  expert  information  or  advice  from 
organizations  having  special  competence  on  the 
subjects  for  which  consultative  arrangements  are 
made,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enable  organiza- 
tions which  represent  important  elements  of  public 
opinion,  to  express  their  views.  Therefore,  the  ar- 
rangements for  consultation  made  with  each  organ- 
ization should  involve  only  the  subjects  for  which 
that  organization  has  a  special  competence  or  in 
which  it  has  a  special  interest.  In  general  these 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  definite  period, 
reviewable  at  the  end  thereof. 

4.  Consultative  arrangements  should  not  be 
made  with  an  international  organization  which  is 
a  member  of  a  committee  or  group  composed  of  in- 
ternational organizations  with  which  consultative 
arrangements  have  been  made  except  for  different 
subjects  than  those  for  which  consultative  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  that  committee  or 
group. 


2  Resolutions  of  6th  Session,  U.N.  doc.  B/777,  p.  42. 
1  Resolutions  of  7th  Session,  U.N.  doc.  E/1310,  p.  22. 
4  Resolutions  of  3d  Session,  U.N.  doc.  E/245/rev.  1,  p.  28. 
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5.  In  several  of  the  fields  covered  by  the  Coun 
cil  there  will  exist  specialized  intergovernmenta 
agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the  Coun 
cil,  and  participating  in  its  deliberations  as  pro 
vided  in  article  70.  There  may  be  close  connection 
and  cooperation  between  these  agencies  and  th 
nongovernmental  organizations  whose  specific  fieL 
of  interest  is  the  same  as  or  similar  to  that  of  th 
specialized  agency. 

The  Council  should  take  this  consideration  int 
account. 

6.  Any  reapplication  for  consultative  status  o 
requests  for  reclassification  should  be  considere 
by  the  Council  Ngo  Committee,  for  recommends 
tion  to  the  Council,  at  earliest  18  months  after  th 
last  occasion  on  which  such  applications  or  r< 
quests  were  considered  by  the  Council,  unles 
otherwise  decided  at  the  time  of  such  coi 
sideration.2 

7.  International  nongovernmental  organizatior 
which  have  legally  constituted  branches  in  Spaii 
the  policies  of  which  are  determined  and  controlle 
by  the  Franco  government,  should  be  exclude 
from  relationship  under  article  71  of  the  Charter  < 
the  United  Nations. 

8.  Nongovernmental  organizations  which  ha\ 
legally  constituted  branches  in  Spain  shall,  hoT 
ever,  be  eligible  for  consultative  relationship  : 
their  branches  in  Spain  have  the  followir 
characteristics : 

(a)  If  these  branches  are  not  actively  partic 
pating  in  the  international  nongovernmental  o 
ganization  in  which  they  may  hold  membershi 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  not  represented  on  ai 
of  the  policy-forming  bodies  of  the  internation 
nongovernmental  organizations  concerned,  do  n 
vote  therein,  and  make  no  financial  contribution ; 

(b)  If  these  branches  are  active  but  have 
purely  humanitarian  character  and  if  their  polici 
are  not  determined  and  controlled  by  the  Fran 
government. 

9.  Nongovernmental  organizations  should  al 
be  eligible  for  consultative  relationship  if  th 
have  only  individual  members  in  Spain  who  a 
not  organized  into  a  legally  constituted  branch.8 

10.  In  general  these  arrangements  should 
made  for  a  definite  period,  reviewable  at  the  ei 
thereof.4 

11.  Any  new  applications  for  consultative  stat 
received  from  organizations,  reapplications,  I 
quests  for  reclassification  or  any  new  data  invol 
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rig  substantial  changes  in  applications  already 
eceived  will  not  be  considered,  if  received  later 
han  6  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Economic 
nd  Social  Council.5 

V.  Functions  of  the  Council  Ngo  Committee 

The  Council  shall  establish  a  Standing  Commit- 
3e  on  Non-Governmental  Organizations  composed 
f  the  President  and  five  members  of  the  Council 
o  be  elected  each  year  at  the  first  regular  session 
f  the  Council,  (1)  to  recommend  to  the  Council 
mat  action  should  be  taken  on  applications  for 
onsultative  status  submitted  by  nongovernmental 
rganizations,  and  (2)  to  consult  with  nongovern- 
lental  organizations  in  categories  (a),  (b),  and 
c).6 

r.  Consultation  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
!ouncil 

i.  Organizations  in  categories  (a),  (b),and  (c) 

1.  Nongovernmental  organizations  in  categories 
a),  (b),  and  (c)  may  designate  authorized  repre- 
sntatives  to  sit  as  observers  at  all  public  meetings 
f  the  Council  and  of  its  committees. 

2.  The  Council  may  consult,  through  the  Coun- 
il  Committee  on  Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
ions,  with  nongovernmental  organizations  in  cate- 
;ories  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  upon  matters  in  which  such 
rganizations  have  special  competence  or  knowl- 
dge,  if  the  Council  so  decides  or  if  the  nongovern- 
riental  organization  specifically  requests  such 
onsultation.  The  representatives  of  the  organiza- 
ions  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  fully  in  any 
iscussion  of  substance  during  such  consultation. 

3.  The  Council  Committee  on  Non-Govern- 
lental  Organizations  shall  report  on  its  consul- 
ations  to  the  Council  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
he  members  of  the  Council  to  form  their  own  judg- 
lent  regarding  the  importance  of  the  subject  un- 
ier  consideration  and  any  action  to  be  taken 
hereon.7 

4.  The  Secretariat  is  urged  to  be  so  organized 
s  to  render  all  appropriate  assistance  to  nongov- 
rnmental  organizations  and  offer  to  them  all  ap- 
propriate facilities.  Such  assistance  might  in- 
lude  the  arrangement  of  interviews  with  individ- 
lal  members  of  the  Council  or  its  commissions,  and 
he  arrangement  of  informal  discussions  on  mat- 
ers of  special  interest  to  groups  of  organizations. 
Dhe  Secretariat  would  also  aid  organizations  in 
>btaining  documentation  and  securing  special  fa- 


cilities, for  instance,  the  use  of  the  library,  meeting 
place,  etc.8 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  organizations  wishing  to 
be  heard  should  be  given  fixed  and  reasonable  dates 
early  in  the  session  and  that  noncompliance  would 
involve  forfeiture  of  their  right  to  be  heard  during 
that  session.9 

6.  The  Secretary-General  has  been  requested  to 
prepare  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  a  list  by  categories  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
communications  from  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions received  since  the  end  of  a  session  of  the 
Council  and  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  agenda  of 
the  next  session,  indicating  their  titles  and  docu- 
ment numbers  and  which  of  them  are  specifically 
addressed  to  items  on  the  agenda  as  adopted  by  the 
Council.  It  is  understood  that  the  establishment 
of  such  lists  will  not  derogate  from  the  right  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  category  (a) 
to  request  a  hearing  before  the  Council  on  any  sub- 
stantive item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council.10 

ii.  Organizations  in  category  (a) 

1.  The  provisional  agenda  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  shall  include  all  items  proposed 
by: 

(3)  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  specialized 
agencies  and  non-governmental  organizations  in 
category  (a) ,  if  submitted  with  basic  documents  in 
sufficient  time  to  reach  the  Secretary-General  not 
less  than  seven  weeks  before  the  first  meeting  of 
each  session.  Any  item  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  inclusion  upon  the  provisional 
agenda  less  than  seven  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  session  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  urgency  of  the  item 
and  of  the  reasons  which  precluded  its  submission 
within  the  period  of  time  specified,  as  well  as  by 
the  basic  documents.  Such  items  shall,  together 
with  the  above-mentioned  statement  and  any  com- 
ments the  Secretary-General  sees  fit  to  offer,  be 
placed  before  the  Agenda  Committee.11 


6  U.N.  doc.  E/940/Add.  4. 

6  Rule  78,  Rules  of  Procedure,  Resolutions  of  8th  Session, 
U.N.  doc.  E/1310,  p.  38. 

'Ibid.    Rule  79. 

8  Resolutions  of  2d  Session,  Journal  29,  p.  486. 

8  U.N.  doc.  E/940/Add.  1,  p.  11. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  3.  -s  . 

u  Rule  10,  Rules  of  Procedure,  Resolutions  of  8th  Ses- 
sion, U.N.  doc.  E/1310. 
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2.  The  provisional  agenda  for  each  session  shall 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary -General  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  and  shall  be  communicated 
by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council,  to  the  President  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, to  the  specialized  agencies  and  to  the  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  in  category  (a),  (1)  in 
the  case  of  regular  sessions  6  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of 
special  sessions,  at  the  same  time  as  the  notice 
convening  the  Council.12 

3.  Nongovernmental  organizations  in  category 
(a)  may  circulate  to  the  Council  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General written  statements  and  suggestions 
on  matters  within  their  competence.13 

4.  Whenever  the  Council  discusses  the  substance 
of  an  item  proposed  by  a  nongovernmental  organ- 
ization in  category  (a),  as  provided  for  in  rule  10, 
and  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council,  such  an 
organization  shall  be  entitled  to  present  orally  to 
the  Council,  or,  if  the  item  is  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  the  committee,  an  introductory  statement  of 
an  expository  nature.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, the  organization,  if  invited  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  or  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
with  the  consent  of  the  relevant  body,  may  make 
one  further  statement  either  before  the  Council  or 
before  the  committee.13 

5.  A  nongovernmental  organization  in  category 
(a)  desiring  to  speak  either  before  the  Council  or 
a  committee  of  the  whole  on  an  item  which  it  has 
not  proposed,  shall  make  such  a  request  in  writing 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Council  Committee  on  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  not  later  than  48 
hours  after  the  adoption  of  the  agenda  by  the 
Council.  The  Council  Committee  on  Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  hear  the  views  of  the  nongovernmental 
organization  on  its  request,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Committee,  the  Council  as  a 
whole,  or  the  appropriate  committee,  may  arrange 
to  hear  one  statement  by  a  representative  of  the 
organization.13 


15  Rule  11,  Rules  of  Procedure,  Resolutions  of  8th  Ses- 
sion, U.N.  doc.  E/1310. 

a  Ibid.     Rule  80. 

"  Ibid.    Rule  81. 

"Social,  Human  Rights,  Status  of  Women,  Economic 
and  Employment,  Fiscal,  Statistical,  Population,  and 
Transport  and  Communications. 
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iii.  Organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c) 

1.  Organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c)  maj 
submit  to  the  Secretariat  written  statements  anc 
suggestions  on  matters  within  their  competence 
The  Secretariat  will  prepare  and  distribute  a  lis! 
of  all  such  communications,  briefly  indicating  th< 
substance  of  each.  Upon  the  request  of  any  mem 
ber  of  the  Council,  a  communication  will  be  repro 
duced  in  full  and  distributed.  Any  lengthy  com 
munication  will  be  distributed  by  the  Secretaria 
only  if  sufficient  copies  are  furnished  by  the  or 
ganization  concerned.14 

2.  Organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c)  shal 
not  be  heard  by  the  Council  or  a  committee  of  th 
whole,  but  upon  their  request  in  writing  to  th 
chairman  of  the  Council  Committee  on  Non 
Governmental  Organizations  within  48  hours  o 
the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  the  final  agenda 
they  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  express  thei 
views  on  any  item  on  the  agenda  within  their  com 
petence  before  the  Council  Committee  on  Non 
Governmental  Organizations  which  will  report  t 
the  Council  on  such  hearings  in  accordance  wit! 
rule  79.14 

VI.  Consultation   with  the  functional  commis 
sions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.15 

The  Kules  of  Procedure  of  the  Council  wer 
revised  during  the  8th  session  of  the  Council.  Th 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Functional  Commissio 
will  be  revised  during  the  10th  Session  to  brin 
them  into  line  with  the  new  rules  of  the  Counci 
Until  that  time  the  following  rules  are  in  force : 

i.  Organizations  in  category  (a),  (b),  and  (c 

1.  The  provisional  agenda  for  each  session  sha 
be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary-General  in  consults 
tion  with  the  chairman  whenever  possible  an 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Con 
mission,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Narcotics  Con 
mission,  to  the  President  of  the  Permanent  Cei 
tral  Opium  Board  and  to  the  chairman  of  tl 
Supervisory  Body,  to  all  other  members  of  tl 
United  Nations,  to  the  specialized  agencies,  to  tl 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  category  (a 
and  to  the  appropriate  nongovernmental  orgai 
izations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c),  together  wit 
the  notice  convening  the  Commission. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible  the  text  of  all  report 
resolutions,  recommendations,  and  other  form! 
decisions  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  its  sul 
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idiary  bodies,  shall  be  communicated  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
nission,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of 
he  session  to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations 
md  to  the  specialized  agencies,  to  the  nongovern- 
nental  organizations  in  category  (a),  and  to  the 
ippropriate  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
ategories  (b)  and  (c)  16 

ii.  Organizations  in  category  (a) 

1.  To  insure  effective  consultation  with  commis- 
ions  on  matters  in  which  organizations  have  spe- 
ial  competence  or  knowledge,  it  is  recommended 
hat  consultation  with  organizations  in  category 
a)  should  normally  be  with  the  commission 
tself.17 

2.  The  provisional  agenda  (of  functional  com- 
aissions)  shall  include  items : 

a.  proposed  by  the  commission  at  a  previous 
ession ; 

b.  proposed  by  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations; 

c.  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Security  Coun- 
il,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  a  specialized  agency, 
>r  a  nongovernmental  organization  in  category 
>).18 

iii.  Organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c) 

1.  Those  organizations  included  in  categories 
[b)  and  (c)  would  normally  be  linked  for  con- 
sultation purposes  with  the  particular  commission 
>r  commissions  concerned  with  these  fields  of  inter- 
sst.  The  commission  or  commissions  might  con- 
sult with  these  organizations  either  directly  or 
hrough  a  committee  or  committees  established  for 
he  purpose.  In  all  cases,  such  consultations  may 
ae  arranged  on  the  invitation  of  the  Commission  or 
>n  the  request  of  the  organization.19 

VII.  Consultation  with  the  regional  commis- 
sions of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

i.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 20  and  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America 21 

1.  Nongovernmental  organizations  in  categories 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  may  designate  authorized  rep- 
resentatives to  sit  as  observers  at  public  meetings 
af  the  Commission.  Nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  category  (a)  may  circulate  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  written  statements  and  sug- 
gestions on  matters  within  their  competence. 
Nongovernmental  organizations  in  categories  (b) 
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and  (c)  may  submit  such  statements  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Executive  Secretary.  The  Execu- 
tive Secretary  will  prepare  and  distribute  at  each 
session  of  the  Commission  a  list  of  such  com- 
munications received,  briefly  indicating  the  sub- 
stance of  each  of  them.  On  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  Commission  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary will  reproduce  in  full  and  distribute  any  such 
communication. 

2.  The  Commission  at  its  discretion  may  con- 
sult with  nongovernmental  organizations  in  cate- 
gories (a),  (b),  and  (c)  on  matters  in  which  the 
Commission  regards  these  organizations  as  having 
special  competence  or  knowledge.  Such  consul- 
tations may  be  arranged  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Commission  or  on  the  request  of  the  organization. 
In  the  case  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
category  (a)  consultations  should  normally  be 
held  with  the  Commission  itself.  In  the  case  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  categories  (b) 
and  (c)  consultations  might  be  effected  either 
directly  or  through  ad  hoc  committees. 

ii.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (Ecafe) 

1.  Nongovernmental  organizations  in  categories 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  may  designate  authorized  rep- 
resentatives to  sit  as  observers  at  public  meetings 
of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Secretary  will 
circulate  to  the  members  and  associate  members 
of  the  Commission  written  statements  and  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  category  (a)  organizations 
on  matters  within  their  competence.  Nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  categories  (b)  and  (c) 
may  submit  such  statements  and  suggestions  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  who  will  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute at  each  session  of  the  Commission  a  list 
of  such  communications  briefly  indicating  the 
substance  of  each.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member  or  associate  member  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Secretary  will  distribute  the  full 
text  of  any  such  communication. 


"  Rules  5  and  44,  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Functional 
Commissions,  Resolutions  of  6th  Session,  U.N.  doc.  E/777, 
p.  43. 

"  Resolutions  of  2d  Session,  Journal  29,  p.  485. 

"Rule  6,  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Functional  Commis- 
sions, U.N.  doc.  E/565,  p.  16. 

"Resolutions  of  2d  Session,  Journal  29,  pp.  485-486. 

"  Rules  47  and  48,  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Ece,  U.N.  doc. 
E/CN.10/2/Rev.  4,  p.  9. 

31  Rules  49  and  50,  U.N.  doc.  E/840,  pp.  26-27. 
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2.  The  Commission  may  consult  with  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  in  categories  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  on  matters  in  which  the  Commission  re- 
gards these  organizations  as  having  special  com- 
petence or  knowledge.  Such  consultations  may 
be  arranged  either  on  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mission or  upon  the  request  of  the  organization. 
In  the  case  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
category  (a),  consultations  should  normally  be 
held  with  the  Commisson  itself.  The  Commission 
may  consult  with  organizations  in  categories  (b) 
and  (c)  either  directly  or  through  a  committee  or 
committees  established  for  that  purpose.22 

VIII.  List  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
granted  consultative  status  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council 

i.  Organizations  in  category  (a) 

1.  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (Wftu) 

2.  International  Cooperative  Alliance  (Ica) 

3.  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL) 

4.  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Ice) 

5.  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Produc- 

ers (Ifap) 

6.  International     Federation     of     Christian     Trade 

Unions   (Ifcttj) 

7.  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  (Ipu) 

8.  International  Organization  of  Employers   (Ioe) 

9.  World  Federation  of  United  Nations  Associations 

(Wfxtna) 

ii.  Organizations  in  category  (b) 

1.  Agudas  Israel  World  Organization 

2.  All-India  Women's  Conference 

3.  Associated  Country  Women  of  the  World  (Acww) 

4.  Boy  Scouts'  International  Bureau 

5.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

6.  Catholic  International  Union  for  Social  Service 

7.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Af- 

fairs (Ccia) 

8.  Consultative    Council    of    Jewish    Organizations 

(Ccjo) 

9.  Coordinating  Board  of  Jewish  Organizations  for 

Consultation   with   the   Economic   and    Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations 

10.  Econometric  Society,  The 

11.  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 

12.  Howard  League  for  Penal  Reform 

13.  Inter-American  Council  of  Commerce  and  Produc- 

tion 

14.  International  Abolitionist  Federation 

15.  International  African  Institute 

16.  International  Alliance  of  Women — Equal  Rights, 

Equal  Responsibilities 

17.  International  Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers 


o: 


22  Rules  47  and  48,  Rules  of  Procedure  of  Ecafe,  U.N. 
doc.  E/839,  p.  68. 
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18.  International  Association  of  Penal  Law 

19.  International  Automobile  Federation  (Iaf) 

20.  International  Touring  Alliance   (Ita) 

21.  International    Bureau    for    the    Suppression 

Traffic  in  Women  and  Children 

22.  International  Bureau  for  the  Unification  of  Pena 

Law 

23.  International  Carriage  and  Van  Union — R.I.C. 

24.  International  Wagon  Union 

25.  International    Committee   of    Schools   of   Socia 

Work 

26.  International  Conference  of  Social  Work 

27.  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 

28.  International  Cooperative  Women's  Guild 

29.  International  Council  of  Women 

30.  International  Criminal  Police  Commission 

31.  International  Federation  for  Housing  and  Towi 

Planning 

32.  International  Federation  of  Business  and  Pre 

fessional  Women 

33.  International   Federation  of  Friends   of  Youn 

Women 

34.  International  Federation  of  University  Women 

35.  International  Fiscal  Association  (Ifa) 

36.  International  Institute  of  Administrative  Science 

37.  International  Institute  of  Public  Finance 

38.  International  Institute  of  Public  Law 

39.  International  Law  Association,  The  (Ila) 

40.  International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  The 

41.  International   Organization   for    Standardizatio 

(Iso) 

42.  International  Organization  of  Journalists 

43.  International  Road  Transport  Union  (Irtj) 

44.  International  Social  Service  (Iss) 

45.  International  Statistical  Institute  (Isi) 

46.  International  Student  Service  (Iss) 

47.  International    Transport    Workers'     Federatic 

(Itwf) 

48.  International  Union  for  Child  Welfare 

49.  International  Union  of  Architects 

50.  International  Union  of  Catholic  Women's  League 

51.  International  Union  of  Family  Organizations 

52.  International  Union  of  Local  Authorities 

53.  International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizi 

tions 

54.  International  Union  of  Producers  and  Distribute! 

of  Electric  Power 

55.  Liaison    Committee    of    Women's    Internationj 

Organizations 

56.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

57.  Pax  Romana — International  Catholic  Movemei 

for  Intellectual  and  Cultural  Affairs 

58.  Pax  Romana — International  Movement  of  Cat! 

olic  Students 

59.  Salvation  Army,  The 

60.  Service  Civil  International 

61.  Women's  Intel-national  Democratic  Federation 

62.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Fre 

dom 

(Continued  on  page  763) 
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ummary  of  Important  Decisions  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Third  Session 
f  the  General  Assembly 


The  second  part  of  the  Third  Session  of  the 
eneral  Assembly,  which  opened  on  April  5,  ended 
I  May  18. 

The  first  part  of  the  session,  held  in  Paris  from 
eptember  21  to  December  12,  1948,  had  been  un- 
ble  to  complete  action  on  all  its  agenda  items 
rid  referred  19  of  these  to  this  second  part  in 
ew  York.  With  additional  items  the  number  of 
iiestions  before  this  New  York  session  totaled 
3,  and  they  included  such  matters  as  the  future 
f  the  former  Italian  colonies,  the  Spanish  ques- 
on,  observance  of  human  rights  in  Hungary  and 
ulgaria,  the  admission  of  Israel,  freedom  of  in- 
)rmation,  the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
on  in  the  political  field,  refugees  and  displaced 
ersons. 

In  the  course  of  the  150  plenary  and  committee 
Leetings  of  this  session  came  news  of  success  in 
ther  spheres  in  which  the  United  Nations  has 
layed  an  important  role  of  mediation  and  con- 
iliation :  the  Berlin  agreement  reached  by  United 
[ations  delegates  on  United  Nations  ground ;  and 
le  agreement  in  Indonesia  between  the  Nether- 
mds  and  Kepublican  leaders  meeting  under 
Ihited  Nations  auspices. 

Among  its  important  decisions  of  the  second 
art  of  this  session  the  Assembly  has : 

admitted  Israel  as  its  59th  member  [Bulletin 
f  May  29, 1949]  ; 

rejected  proposals  which  would  have  modified 
tie  Assembly's  previous  stand  with  regard  to 
pain  [post,  p.  749] ; 

recommended  measures  whereby  the  permanent 
lembers  of  the  Security  Council,  by  agreement, 
lav  limit  the  use  of  the  "veto"  [Bulletin,  Jan. 
3, 1949] ; 

adopted  proposals  for  inquiry  and  conciliation 


in  the  settlement  of  disputes  [Bulletin  of  Jan. 
23, 1949  and  post,  p.  746]  ; 

expressed  its  concern  at  the  accusations  made 
against  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  regarding  the  sup- 
pression of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  urgently  drawn  the  attention  of  these 
governments  to  their  obligations  under  the  peace 
treaties  [Bulletin  of  May  15,  1949] ; 

declared  that  any  measures  which  prevent  or 
coerce  wives  of  citizens  of  other  nationalities  from 
leaving  their  country  of  origin  with  their  hus- 
bands or  in  order  to  join  them  abroad  are  not  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter  .  .  .  and  recom- 
mended the  U.S.S.R.  to  withdraw  any  such  meas- 
ures which  have  been  adopted  [Bulletin  of  May 
15,  1949] ; 

drafted  and  recommended  for  early  adoption  by 
member  states  and  others  invited  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information, 
a  draft  convention — the  first  of  its  kind — on  the 
International  Transmission  oF  News  and  the 
Bight  of  Correction  [Bulletin  of  May  29, 1949]  ; 

urged  Governments  to  take  prompt  action  to 
ratify  the  Ilo  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Associ- 
ation and  the  Right  to  Organize  [Bulletin  of 
May  29,  1949]  ; 

asked  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
study  the  problem  of  slavery  [post,  p.  748] ; 

invited  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  discuss  at  a  round-table  conference  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  persons  of  Indian 
origin  in  South  Africa  [post,  p.  748]  ; 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies,  lengthily  discussed,  was  deferred 
for  further  consideration  at  the  next,  fourth,  reg- 
ular session  [Bulletin  of  June  5, 1949]. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


tudy  of  Methods  for  the  Promotion  of  Interna- 
lonal  Cooperation  in  the  Political  Field 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
ly  on  April  28,  1949,  (A/846)  included  parts  C 
nd  D,  which  were  in  addition  to  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  ad  hoc  Political  Committee  printed  in 
he  Bulletin  of  January  23,  1949,  page  101. 
linor  changes  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
re  the  following :  Under  A,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
ifth    paragraphs    read   "whereas"    rather    than 

une   72,   1949 


"Noting" ;  Under  B  fourth  paragraph,  delete  the 
last  word,  "and" ;  sixth  paragraph  delete  the  sixth 


word,  "should" 


C 


Proposed  amendments  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly 

Resolves  that  the  proposed  amendments  to  rules 
31  and  58  of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly  submitted  by  the  Interim  Committee  for 
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consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  (A/605, 
Annex  II :  Proposed  amendments  to  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  General  Assembly  submitted  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly)  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Interim  Commission  for  further  con- 
sideration in  the  broader  context  of  the  studies 
which  it  is  to  undertake  concerning  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

D 

Creation  of  a  panel  for  inquiry  and  conciliation 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  its  responsibilities,  under  Articles 
13  (paragraph  1  a)  and  11  (paragraph  1)  of  the 
Charter,  to  promote  international  co-operation  in 
the  political  field  and  to  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security, 

Deeming  it  desirable  to  facilitate  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  the  compliance  by  Member  States  with 
the  obligation  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  first 
of  all  to  seek  a  solution  of  their  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  of  their  own  choice, 

Noting  the  desirability,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  of  hav- 
ing qualified  persons  readily  available  to  assist 
those  organs  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  sit- 
uations by  serving  on  commissions  of  inquiry  or 
of  conciliation, 

Concluding  that  to  make  provision  for  a  panel 
of  persons  having  the  highest  qualifications  in  this 
field  available  to  any  States  involved  in  contro- 
versies and  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council  and  their  subsidiary  organs,  when  exercis- 
ing their  respective  functions  in  relation  to  dis- 
putes and  situations,  would  promote  the  use  and 
effectiveness  of  procedures  of  inquiry  and  con- 
ciliation, 

1.  Invites  each  Member  State  to  designate  from 
one  to  five  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  train- 
ing, experience,  character  and  standing,  are 
deemed  to  be  well  fitted  to  serve  as  members  of 
commissions  of  inquiry  or  of  conciliation  and  who 
would  be  disposed  to  serve  in  that  capacity; 

2.  Directs  the  Secretary-General  to  take  charge 
of  the  administrative  arrangements  connected 
with  the  composition  and  use  of  the  panel ; 

3.  Adopts  the  annexed  articles x  relating  to  the 
composition  and  use  of  the  Panel  for  Inquiry  and 
Conciliation. 

Articles  Relating  to  the  Composition  and  Use  of  the 
Panel  foe  Inquiry  and  Conciliation 

Article  1 

The  Panel  for  Inquiry  and  Conciliation  shall  consist 
of  persons  designated  by  Member  States  who,  by  reason  of 

1  The  text  of  the  articles  is  to  be  found  in  document 
A/833  and  will  be  included  in  the  printed  volume  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during  its  third 
session  (part  II).  The  Bulletin  here  prints  these  ar- 
ticles. 


their  training,  experience,  character  and  standing,  are 
deemed  to  be  well  fitted  to  serve  as  members  of  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  or  of  conciliation  and  who  would  be  dis- 
posed to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Each  Member  State  may 
designate  from  one  to  five  persons,  who  may  be  private 
persons  or  government  officials.  In  designating  any  of 
its  officials,  a  State  shall  agree  to  make  every  effort  to 
make  such  person  available  if  his  services  on  a  commis- 
sion are  requested.  Two  or  more  States  may  designate 
the  same  person.  Members  of  the  panel  shall  be  desig- 
nated for  a  term  of  five  years  and  such  designations  shall 
be  renewable.  Members  of  commissions  appointed  under 
these  articles  shall  not,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
seek  or  receive  instructions  from  any  Government.  Mem- 
bership in  the  panel  shall  not,  however,  render  a  person 
ineligible  for  appointment,  as  representatives  of  his  Gov- 
ernment or  otherwise,  on  commissions  or  other  bodies  not 
formed  under  these  articles. 

Article  2 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  have 
general  responsibility  for  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  panel.  Each  Government  shall 
notify  him  of  each  designation  of  a  person  for  inclusion  in 
the  panel,  including  with  each  notification  full  pertinent 
biographical  information.  Each  Government  shall  inform 
him  when  any  member  of  the  panel  designated  by  it  is  no 
longer  available  due  to  death,  incapacity  or  inability  to 
serve. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  communicate  the  panel  and 
any  changes  which  may  occur  in  it  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Member  States,  to  the  Security  Council,  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Interim  Committee.  He  shall,  where 
necessary,  invite  Member  States  promptly  to  designate 
replacements  to  fill  any  vacancies  on  the  panel  which  may 
occur. 

Article  3 

The  panel  shall  be  available  at  all  times  to  the  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  in  case  they  wish  to  select  from 
it  members  of  commissions  to  perform  tasks  of  inquiry 
or  conciliation  in  connexion  with  disputes  or  situations  in 
respect  of  which  the  organs  are  exercising  their  functions 

Article  4 

The  panel  shall  be  available  at  all  times  to  all  States, 
whether  or  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
are  parties  to  any  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
from  the  panel  members  of  commissions  to  perform  tasks 
of  inquiry  or  conciliation  with  a  view  to  settlement  ol 
the  controversy. 

Article  5 

The  method  of  selecting  members  of  a  commission  ol 
inquiry  or  of  conciliation  from  the  panel  shall  be  deter 
mined  in  each  case  by  the  organ  appointing  the  commis 
sion  or,  in  the  case  of  commissions  appointed  by  or  al 
the  request  of  States  parties  to  a  controversy,  by  agree 
ment  between  the  parties. 

Whenever  the  parties  to  a  controversy  jointly  request 
the  Secretary-General,  the  President  of  the  General  As 
sembly  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee  to  ap 
point  under  these  articles  a  member  or  members  of  i 
commission  to  perform  tasks  of  inquiry  or  conciliation  ii 
respect  of  the  controversy,  or  whenever  such  request  ii 
otherwise  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  oi 
agreement  registered  with  the  Secretary-General  of  th< 
United  Nations,  the  officer  so  requested  shall  appoint  fron 
the  panel  the  number  of  commissioners  required. 

Article  6 

In  connexion  with  the  constituting  of  any  commissioi 
under  these  articles,  the  Secretary-General  shall  give  the 
United  Nations  organ  concerned  or  the  parties  to  th< 
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controversy  every  assistance,  by  the  performance  of  such 
tasks  as  ascertaining  the  availability  of  individuals  se- 
lected from  the  panel,  and  making  arrangements  for  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  persons  so  selected. 

Article  7 

Members  of  commissions  constituted  pursuant  to  these 
articles  by  United  Nations  organs  shall  have  the  privileges 
and  immunities  specified  in  the  General  Convention  on 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations. 
Members  of  commissions  constituted  by  States  under  these 
articles  should,  so  far  as  possible,  receive  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities. 

Article  8 

Members  of  commissions  constituted  under  these  ar- 
ticles shall  receive  appropriate  compensation  for  the 
period  of  their  service.  In  the  case  of  commissions  con- 
stituted under  article  4,  such  compensation  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  each  party 
providing  an  equal  share. 

Article  9 

Subject  to  any  determinations  that  may  be  made  by 
the  United  Nations  organ  concerned  or  by  the  parties  to  a 
controversy  in  constituting  commissions  under  articles  3 
and  4,  respectively,  commissions  constituted  under  these 
articles  may  meet  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  or  at 
such  other  places  as  they  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
for  the  effective  performance  of  their  functions. 

Article  10 

The  Secretary-General  shall  assign  to  each  commission 
constituted  by  a  United,  Nations  organ  under  these  articles, 
staff  adequate  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  duties  and  shall, 
as  necessary,  seek  expert  assistance  from  specialized 
agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations. 
He  shall  enter  into  suitable  arrangements  with  the  proper 
authorities  of  States  in  order  to  assure  the  commission, 
so  far  as  it  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  its  functions 
within  their  territories,  full  freedom  of  movement  and 
all  facilities  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. The  Secretary -General  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
commission  appointed  by  parties  to  a  controversy  pursuant 
to  article  4,  render  this  assistance  to  the  commission  to 
the  extent  possible. 

Upon  completion  of  its  proceedings  each  commission 
appointed  by  a  United  Nations  organ  shall  render  such 
reports  as  may  be  determined  by  the  appointing  organ. 
Each  commission  appointed  by  or  at  the  request  of  parties 
to  a  controversy  pursuant  to  article  4,  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Secretary-General.  If  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy is  reached,  such  report  will  normally  merely 
state  the  terms  of  settlement. 

United  Nations  Guard 

TJ.N.  doc.  A/848 
Adopted  Apr.  29,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  Guard  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  his 
report  of  28  September  1948,2 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
matter  before  concrete  action  can  be  taken  thereon, 

Resolves  to  establish  a  Special  Committee  of 
specially  qualified  representatives  of  Australia, 
Brazil,  China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Sweden,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  of  America. 


The  Special  Committee  shall  study  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Guard 
in  all  its  relevant  aspects,  including  the  technical, 
budgetary  and  legal  problems  involved,  and  such 
other  proposals  as  may  be  made  by  Member  States 
and  by  the  Secretary-General  with  regard  to  other 
similar  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
services  provided  to  the  United  Nations  missions 
by  the  Secretary-General  and  shall  prepare  a  re- 
port embodying  its  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  during  the  fourth  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Study  of  the  Social  Problems  of  the  Aboriginal 
Populations  and  Other  Underdeveloped  Social 
Groups  of  the  American  Continent 

TJ.N.  doc.  A/869 
Adopted  May  11,  1949 

Whereas  the  Charter  sets  forth  as  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  the  promotion  of 
social  progress  and  higher  standards  of  living 
throughout  the  world, 

Whereas  there  exist  on  the  American  Continent 
a  large  aboriginal  population  and  other  under- 
developed social  groups  which  face  peculiar  social 
problems  that  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  the  field 
of  international  co-operation, 

Whereas  several  American  nations  are  directly 
and  vitally  interested  in  that  problem, 

Whereas  the  material  and  cultural  development 
of  those  populations  would  result  in  a  more  profit- 
able utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  America 
to  the  advantage  of  the  world, 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Reconvinends  that,  in  accordance  with  Articles 
13  and  62  of  the  Charter,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  with  the  assistance  of  the  specialized 
agencies  concerned,  and  in  collaboration  with  the 
Instituto  Indigenista  Interamericano,  study  the 
situation  of  the  aboriginal  populations  and  of  the 
above-mentioned  under-developed  social  groups  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Continent  requesting 
such  help ; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  co-operate  in 
such  studies  as  are  deemed  necessary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  interested  Member  States  and  taking 
into  account  the  studies  and  conclusions  of  the 
Instituto  Indigenista  Interamericano,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

U.N.  doc.  A/871 
Adopted  May  16,  1949 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  142nd  plenary 
meeting  on  24  September  1948,  referred  the  fol- 
lowing item  on  its  agenda  to  the  Third  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report : 

Refugees  and  displaced  persons: 

(a)  Problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons: item  proposed  by  Poland  (A/614)  ; 

3  U.N.  doc.  A/656. 
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(b)  Repatriation,  resettlement  and  immigra- 
tion of  refugees  and  displaced  persons :  Report  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (A/636). 

2.  The  Third  Committee  devoted  its  228th  and 
229th  meetings  on  12  May  1949  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  item,  which  it  had  not  had  time  to  dis- 
cuss during  the  first  part  of  the  third  session  of 
the  Assembly. 

3.  The  Committee  first  considered  a  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  Poland  (A/C.3/513),  which 
was  rejected  by  19  votes  to  6,  with  11  abstentions. 

4.  It  then  considered  the  Report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  the  repatriation,  resettle- 
ment and  immigration  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  A  draft  resolution  on  this  question  sub- 
mitted by  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America 
(A/C. 3/403)  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a  shorter 
text  (A/C.3/518) ,  which  was  adopted  by  27  votes 
to  5,  with  1  abstention. 

5.  Accordingly,  the  Third  Committee  recom- 
mends the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Reft/gees  and  Displaced  Persons 

The  General  Assembly 

Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  (E/816  and  A/C.3/ 
375),  on  the  repatriation,  resettlement  and  immi- 
gration of  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

Discriminations  Practised  by  Certain  States  Against 
Immigrating  Labor,  and  in  Particular,  Against  Labor 
Recruited  From  the  Ranks  of  Refugees 

U.N.  doc.  A/872 
Adopted  May  16,  1949 

1.  The  delegation  of  Poland  proposed  that  the 
question  of  discriminations  practised  by  certain 
States  against  immigrating  labour  (A/614)  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  third  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly 
at  its  142nd  plenary  meeting  of  24  September  1948 
referred  the  item  to  the  Third  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report.  The  Committee  was  not, 
however,  able  to  take  up  consideration  of  the  item 
during  the  first  part  of  the  third  session. 

2.  The  representative  of  Poland  informed  the 
Third  Committee  at  its  229th  meeting  that  his 
delegation  wished  to  postpone  examination  of  the 
item  to  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

3.  Accordingly,  the  Third  Committee  unani- 
mously decided  at  that  meeting  to  recommend  the 
General  Assembly  to  adopt  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Discriminations  Against  Immigrating  Labour 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  the  statement  made  by  the  Polish 


delegation  to  the  effect  that  it  wishes  to  postpone 
examination  of  the  item  to  the  fourth  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

Withdraws  from  the  agenda  of  its  third  session 
the  item  entitled:  "Discriminations  practised  by 
certain  States  against  immigrating  lahour,  and  in 
particular  against  labour  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  refugees". 


Treatment  of  People  of  Indian  Origin  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa 

U.N.  doc.  A/880 
Adopted  May  14,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Taking  note  of  the  application  made  by  the 
Government  of  India  regarding  the  treatment  of 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  as  well  as  of  considerations  put  forward  by 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  matter, 

Invites  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  enter  into  discussion 
at  a  round-table  conference,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 


Slavery 

U.N.  doc.  A/877 
Adopted  May  16,  1949 

The  General  Assembly 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
study  the  problem  of  slavery  at  its  next  session. 


Trade  Union  Rights 

U.N.  doc.  A/878 
Adopted  May  13,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  that  at  its  second  regular  session  it 
endorsed  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Conference  at  its  thirtieth  ses- 
sion in  respect  of  trade  union  rights  and  approved 
the  request  made  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  fifth  session  that  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  should  continue  its  efforts 
in  order  that  one  or  several  international  conven- 
tions on  the  subject  may  be  adopted,  and 

Noting  that  the  International  Labour  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  in  the  course  of  its  thirty- 
first  session  adopted,  on  9  July  1948,  a  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organize,  and  that  this  Convention  has 
now  been  communicated  to  Governments  for 
ratification, 

Expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  Governments 
will  take  prompt  action  for  the  early  ratification 
of  the  Convention  of  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize  adopted  by 
the  International  Labour  Conference  at  San 
Francisco. 
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World  Social  and  Cultural  Situation 

U.N.  doc.  A/879 
Adopted  May  13,  1949 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Charter  with 
the  responsibility  of  helping  to  solve  international 
problems  in  the  economic,  social,  humanitarian 
and  cultural  fields, 

Considering  that  solutions  to  these  problems 
can  best  be  achieved  through  exhaustive  studies 
in  the  corresponding  fields, 

Considering  that  the  Council  has  already  ini- 
tiated, in  the  economic  field,  a  series  of  general 
studies  on  the  world  economic  situation  which  has 
been  of  the  greatest  practical  use  to  it  in  carrying 
out  its  work, 

Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  con- 
sider,  on  the  basis  of  a  report  by  its  Social  Com- 
mission and  after  consultation  with  the  specialized 


agencies  and  the  non-governmental  organizations 
concerned,  the  possibility  of  drafting  a  general 
report  on  the  world  social  and  cultural  situation. 

The  Spanish  Question 

Note:  No  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  resolution  submitted  in  the  report  of  the 
First  Committee  which  had  originally  been  jointly 
submitted  in  Committee  by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Co- 
lombia and  Peru,  failed  to  secure  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority.1  The  roll-call  vote  was  26  in 
favor,  15  against,  with  16  abstentions. 

A  Polish  proposal  (Document  A/860)  was  re- 
jected in  a  vote  by  show  of  hands,  6  in  favor,  40 
against,  with  7  abstentions.  The  individual  para- 
graphs of  the  Polish  proposal  had  previously  been 
rejected  in  a  series  of  nine  votes,  seven  of  which 
were  by  roll  call.     (See  Press  Eelease  G A/492.) 
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[June  4-10] 

International  Law  Commission 

The  International  Law  Commission  concluded 
its  first  session  on  June  9  with  the  formal  adoption 
of  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  in- 
cluded the  draft  declaration  on  the  rights  of  states. 
The  Commission  completed  action  on  its  final 
agenda  item  "ways  and  means  of  making  the  evi- 
dence of  customary  international  law  more  readily 
available"  by  deciding  that  one  of  its  members 
would  draw  up  a  working  paper  on  the  subject 
for  consideration  at  the  next  session. 

The  Commission  appointed  six  members  as 
special  rapporteurs  to  prepare  working  papers  for 
the  next  session  on  topics  discussed  during  this  ses- 
sion. These  subjects  include  treaties,  arbitral  pro- 
cedure, and  regime  of  the  high  seas  (which  were 
topics  given  priority  for  codification),  formula- 
tion of  principles  recognized  in  the  charter  and 
judgment  of  the  Niirnberg  Tribunal,  preparation 
of  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind,  and  desirability  and  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  international  judicial  or- 
gan for  trial  of  persons  charged  with  genocide  or 
other  crimes  over  which  jurisdiction  will  be  con- 
ferred by  international  conventions. 

Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 

The  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  re- 
ported June  6  that  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  have  not  acceded  to  the  Commission's 
request  for  unreserved  acceptance  of  truce  terms 
presented  by  the  Commission  on  April  28.  The 
cease-fire  agreement  was  accepted  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  January  1, 1949,  but  up  to  the  present, 
and  after  4  months  of  discussion,  an  agreement 
for  the  implementation  of  the  truce  has  not  been 
reached.  The  principal  difference  between  India's 
viewpoint  and  that  of  Pakistan  relates  to  the  dis- 
position and  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  State 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  so  as  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  holding  a  plebiscite  to  which  both  gov- 
ernments are  committed. 

At  present  the  Commission  is  studying  the  re- 
plies of  the  two  governments  and  will  decide  its 
future  plans  after  considering  all  relevant  factors. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Following  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
French,  and  Chinese  arguments  that  continued  dis- 
cussion of  previously  rejected  Soviet  proposals  for 
simultaneous  conventions  on  prohibition  and  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  would  be  futile,  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Delegate  Malik  told  the  working  committee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  the  majority 
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should  present  new  proposals  which  might  form 
the  basis  for  common  agreement.  A  request  by 
the  Ukraine  delegate  for  additional  time  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  prevented  the  Committee  from 
completing  action  on  a  Chinese  resolution  to  con- 
clude further  discussion  on  previously  defeated 
Soviet  proposals,  and  debate  was  resumed  on  the 
1948  General  Assembly  resolution  instructing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  resume  its  study  of 
"practicable  and  useful"  subjects. 

United  States  Delegate  Frederick  H.  Osborn 
contended  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  plan  would  have 
countries  of  good  faith  destroy  their  weapons  be- 
fore the  control  organ  could  determine  whether 
weapons  had  been  destroyed  in  states  which  had 
no  such  high  motives.  Mr.  Malik  repeated  previ- 
ous Soviet  attitudes  on  the  atomic  energy  question 
and  charged  the  United  States  with  a  lack  of  de- 
sire for  any  convention  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  atomic  arms. 

Mr.  Osborn  replied  to  three  questions  posed  by 
Mr.  Malik  in  the  discussion  of  the  1948  General 
Assembly  resolution.  The  United  States  was  not 
willing  to  have  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  go 
into  effect  prior  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
control  system,  Mr.  Osborn  asserted.  He  reaf- 
firmed US  support  of  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved majority  plan.  To  a  second  query  Mr. 
Osborn  replied  that  the  United  States  agreed  to 
control  by  an  international  agency  over  all  stages 
of  production.  He  felt  that  if  Mr.  Malik  mis- 
understood this  aspect  of  the  plan,  "The  Soviet 
Delegate  should  point  out  the  paragraphs  of  the 
approved  plan  from  which  he  draws  other  con- 
clusions." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Malik's  third  question  Mr. 
Osborn  recalled  that  several  delegations  had  par- 
ticipated in  preparing  the  recommendations  even- 
tually approved  by  the  Assembly  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  call  this  plan  "an  atomic  super-trust" 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  since  provision 
for  the  rights  of  nations  had  been  placed  in  the 
projected  treaty,  thus  reducing  the  control  organ's 
power.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  could  accept  the  inadequate  control  system 
proposed  by  the  USSR,  which  would  enable  na- 
tions to  control  the  production  of  nuclear  fuels. 
Mr.  Osborn  concluded  that  "such  a  system  would 
never  remove  the  fear  and  mistrust  which  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  peace." 

Trade  Negotiations 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gait),  meeting  at 
Annecy,  France,  since  April  11,  agreed  that  tariff 
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egotiations  would  have  to  be  prolonged  until  the 
nd  of  July  and  perhaps  into  August.  Agree- 
ments are  under  consideration  by  34  nations,  the 
3  original  contracting  parties  to  the  Gatt  plus 
1  acceding  governments. 

The  contracting  parties,  resuming  their  debate 
n  a  Czechoslovak  complaint  against  the  United 
Jtates  export-license  system,  rejected  the  charge 
lade  by  Czechoslovakia.  Only  Czechoslovakia 
ast  a  ballot  supporting  the  charge  in  a  roll  call 
ote.  The  two  main  points  of  the  debate  were :  Is 
he  United  States  contravening  the  most-f  avored- 
ation  treatment  clause  of  the  Gatt?  and  What  is 
he  scope  of  the  Gatt  article,  which  allows  excep- 
ions  to  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  reasons 
f  national  security?  The  chairman  ruled  that 
he  only  question  was  "whether  the  United  States 
las  failed  to  carry  out  its  Gatt  obligations  in 
dministering  the  export  license  system." 

ommission  on  Human  Rights 

Continuing  debate  on  the  draft  International 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights  and  measures  of  im- 
ilementation  at  nine  meetings  during  the  week, 
he  Commission  on  Human  Rights  adopted  five 
dditional  articles  and  postponed  further  discus- 
ion  of  implementation  measures  after  rejecting 
y  identical  tie  votes  both  the  proposition  that  pro- 
ision  should  be  made  for  individual  and  group 
tetitions  and  the  proposition  that  such  provision 
hould  not  be  included. 

The  approved  articles  pertain  to  the  right  of 
veryone  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a  person 
ief ore  the  law ;  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion ; 
he  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly;  and 
he  right  to  freedom  of  association  with  others. 
)n  the  basis  of  a  proposal  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  U.  S. 
Representative  and  Chairman,  the  Commission 
>ostponed  action  on  the  article  relative  to  freedom 
if  information  pending  completion  of  the  con- 
tention now  being  considered  by  the  Subcommis- 
ion  on  Freedom  of  Information. 

The  Commission  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  two 
[U.S.S.R.,  Ukraine),  with  France  abstaining, 
entatively  concluded  that  the  right  to  enter  com- 
>laints  with  respect  to  human  rights  violations 
vould  be  open  to  signatory  states.  Debate  then 
hifted  to  the  question  of  extending  this  right  to 
ndividual  groups  and  organizations,  and  opinions 
>f  the  members  were  divided  into  three  groups : 
^l)  those  who  urged  that  the  United  Nations 
hould  recognize  the  right  of  individuals  to  file 
:omplaints  on  violations  of  human  rights  (Aus- 
ralia,  Denmark,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  and 
Lebanon)  ;  (2)  a  group  who  felt  that  in  the  initial 
itages  the  right  to  petition  the  United  Nations 
.hould  be  accorded  only  to  States  (China,  Egypt, 
[ran,  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States)  ;  and  (3)  the  third  view  expressed 
ay  U.S.S.R.  and  Ukrainian  representatives  that 
he  United  Nations  should  under  no  circumstances 
iccord  the  right  of  petition  to  individuals. 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  the  Commission  was 
devising  an  entirely  new  machinery  for  imple- 
mentation of  human  rights  and  that  access  to  this 
machinery  should,  as  a  first  step,  be  confined  to 
governments.  If  this  machinery  was  to  be  over- 
whelmed at  the  very  beginning  by  an  unreason- 
ably large  number  of  petitions,  it  would  prove 
unworkable.  The  Commission,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
said,  should  first  set  up  a  provisional  system,  ac- 
knowledge frankly  that  this  was  as  yet  incomplete, 
and  move  on  later  to  perfect  it. 

Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information 

The  subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press  adopted  a  fifteen-item  "program 
of  work  and  priorities  for  the  three-year  period  of 
life  of  the  subcommission"  and  took  action  on 
several  items. 

In  consideration  of  means  by  which  the  Sub- 
commission  might  receive  information  concerning 
current  legislation  and  practices  in  the  field  of  its 
competence,  the  subcommission  called  on  govern- 
ments to  complete  the  questionnaires  sent  to  them 
by  the  Secretariat  and  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  be  authorized  to  request  govern- 
ments to  submit  lists  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations from  which  national  press-freedom 
information  might  be  obtained,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  them  and  from  other  nongovernmental 
organizations  as  the  Subcommission  may  decide. 

The  Subcommission  voted  to  receive  and  discuss 
complaints  or  criticism  against  states  regarding 
their  information  principles  or  practices.  Com- 
plaints may  be  made  by  "any  legally  constituted 
national  or  international  press,  information, 
broadcasting  or  newsreel  enterprise  or  association" 
or  from  "any  member  of  a  professional  organiza- 
tion ...  or  any  other  legally  constituted 
body"  with  competence  in  this  field.  Anonymous 
complaints  will  not  be  received,  but  individuals 
who  send  in  complaints  may  be  protected  from 
public  disclosure  of  their  identity  if  they  so 
request. 

International  Labor  Organization 

A  twelve-point  agenda  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Thirty-second  Session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo),  which  opened  in  Geneva,  June  8.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments,  workers,  and  em- 
ployers of  most  of  Ilo's  61  member  countries  are 
attending  this  meeting.  Ilo's  Governing  Body 
began  its  conference  also  in  Geneva  on  June  3. 

Among  the  subjects  which  the  General  Confer- 
ence will  consider  are  adoption  of  two  conventions 
to  aid  migrant  workers,  vocational  guidance  stand- 
ards, revision  of  working  standards  on  shipboard, 
revision  of  the  1933  convention,  which  sought  to 
abolish  fee-charging  employment  agencies  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  profit  and  to  regulate  the 
operation  of  those  not  conducted  for  profit,  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  right  to  or- 
ganize and  to  bargain  collectively. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
The  Atmosphere  of  Neighborliness  Between  American  States 

BY  AMBASSADOR  ELLIS  O.  BRIGGS 


The  International  Labor  Organization  occupies 
an  enviable  position  as  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  effective  of  international  organizations.  Its 
wisdom  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  organ- 
ization of  these  regional  conferences,  held  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  different  areas  of  the 
world  have  special  interests  in  common  and  have 
special  problems  to  solve.  We  accordingly 
warmly  welcome  the  opportunities  which  this  re- 
gional conference  provides  to  discuss  our  own  af- 
fairs among  our  own  neighbors. 

The  people  of  the  Americas  are  already  ex- 
perienced in  international  cooperation,  and  it  is 
no  disrespect  to  the  excellent  and  mature  Ilo  to 
point  out  that  the  Pan  American  Union  antedates 
it  by  a  full  generation.  Here  in  the  New  World — 
where  so  much  remains  to  be  done — we  have  never- 
theless come  as  near,  I  am  convinced,  as  any  region 
of  the  world  to  answering  that  ancient  exhorta- 
tion, "My  neighbor — let  him  enter  into  my  house 
as  my  friend." 

It  is  eminently  fitting  then  that  this  meeting 
should  take  place  in  the  free  air  of  Uruguay.  Here 
in  Uruguay  we  can,  as  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  his  eloquent  opening  address 
last  Monday,  "breathe  the  same  freedom  which  sus- 
tains the  people"  of  this  country.  Later  he  said, 
"Social  justice  without  liberty  for  the  citizens  is  a 
lie,  and  what  is  more  serious,  a  dangerous  lie." 

The  President  spoke  truly.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
more  zealously  cherished  or  more  steadfastly 
guarded,  by  people  and  government  alike,  than  it 
is  in  this  progressive  country,  whose  capital  has 
generously — with  true  "hospitalidad  oriental" — 
been  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  duration  of 
this  conference.  Gentlemen,  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  cannot  be  falsified  or  counterfeited.  The 
presence  of  that  atmosphere  in  Montevideo  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  our  deliberations. 

We  have  noted  the  growing  interest  of  the  Ilo 
in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere.  We  desire  to 
see  the  Ilo  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  successor  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
work   closely   and   harmoniously   together.    We 


'Address  delivered  Apr.  29,  1949,  at  the  Fourth  Con- 
ference of  American  States  Members  of  the  Ilo,  in  reply 
to  the  report  of  the  Director  General.  Ambassador 
Briggs  served  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Conference. 
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would  suggest  therefore  that  the  Governing  Body 
maintain  contact  with  the  Director  General  oi 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  with  the 
object  of  concluding  a  draft  agreement  defining 
our  relationship.  This  draft  should  be  submitted 
for  discussion  and  action  to  the  responsible  organs 
of  the  two  organizations.  Similarly,  we  look  for- 
ward to  an  increasingly  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  Ilo  and  the  various  commissions  and 
committees  affiliated  with  the  Organization  oi 
American  States. 

Nations  everywhere  are  going  through  a  period 
of  economic  and  social  readjustment.  Although 
the  war  took  no  toll  in  this  hemisphere  comparable 
to  the  catastrophic  destruction  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  the  fabric  of  the  New  World  wag 
strained  in  many  directions.  The  durability  oi 
that  fabric,  the  work  of  Artigas,  of  Bolivar,  o1 
Juarez,  Marti,  O'Higgins,  San  Martin,  Sucre 
Washington,  and  a  host  of  other  proceres  and 
statesmen  whose  names  are  venerated  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  challenged  todaj 
by  a  destructive  philosophy,  defense  against  which 
is  the  business — the  very  personal  and  vital  busi- 
ness— of  every  member  of  this  assembly  and  oi 
every  citizen  of  each  and  every  country  here 
represented. 

It  is  a  time  for  courage  and  for  resolute  action 
following  calm  and  careful  deliberation.  It  is 
only  when  we  can  detach  ourselves  and  contem- 
plate the  basic  issues  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
long  road  which  the  peoples  of  America  have 
traveled  already  as  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is 
only  true  that  we  can  map  the  terrain  that  lies 
ahead. 

The  rate  at  which  we  progress  across  this  new 
terrain  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  political 
and  economic  climate  in  which  we  live,  and  by  oui 
success  in  completing  some  of  the  readjustments 
which  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  devastat- 
ing war.  In  my  own  country  a  postwar  readjust- 
ment is  in  progress.  Although  nearly  60  millior 
people  are  employed  in  industry  and  agriculture 
some  of  our  workers  are  experiencing  periods  oi 
unemployment  as  markets  become  adjusted  tc 
postwar  levels  of  demand.  At  present  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  is  relatively 
low — about  5  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Still, 
our  factories  and  mines  are  producing  at  a  rate 
only  slightly  below  the  latter  part  of  1948.  Last 
year  we  had  an  extraordinarily  bountiful  harvest. 
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both  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  With  this  con- 
tinued volume,  prices  are  declining  somewhat,  and 
already  agricultural  products  have  fallen  almost 
15  percent  from  the  extraordinarily  high  levels 
which  they  reached  in  late  1947  and  early  1948, 
after  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  the  United 
States  and  the  small  grain  crops  in  Europe. 

The  Director  General  and  the  staff  have  given 
this  conference  a  most  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ening report  upon  which  to  base  our  discussions. 
In  our  view,  the  keynotes  of  that  report  are  the 
progress  of  economic  development  and  the  social 
programs  with  which  it  should  be  accompanied  if 
we  are  to  avoid  many  of  the  hardships,  for  in- 
dustry and  labor  alike,  that  other  countries  have 
encountered.  The  report  emphasizes  the  funda- 
mental need  for  greater  production  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  in  industry.  It  suggests  policies  for 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  labor  and  for  the 
safeguards  essential  thereto :  regulation  of  hours 
of  work,  industrial  hygiene,  the  establishment  of 
minimum  wages,  avoidance  of  exploitation  of 
women  and  young  workers,  and  measures  for  social 
insurance. 

In  connection  with  this  report  I  invite  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  problems  incident  to 
future  economic  development.  This  is  a  subject 
in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
profoundly  interested.  It  is  not  long — it  is  only 
a  moment  in  terms  of  history — since  my  country 
itself  was  one  vast  frontier.  From  our  own  experi- 
ence over  the  past  century  and  a  half,  we  have 
learned  something  of  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  land,  of  industrial  specialization,  and  of 
the  technique  of  bringing  these  about  under  a 
system  of  free  labor  and  free  enterprise.  We  have 
learned — and  God  grant  that  the  lesson  may  never 
be  forgotten — that  no  progress  is  valid  ot  is  long 
sustained  except  in  an  atmosphere  of  individual 
freedom  under  law. 

It  is  moreover  our  belief  that  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  world's  material  problems  lies  in  the 
use  of  advanced  technology  in  industry,  in  agri- 
culture, and  in  transportation. 

With  this  in  mind  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  January  20  of 
this  year,  proposed  that  the  American  people 
should  support  a  broad  program  of  technical  col- 
laboration, to  be  carried  out  through  appropriate 
international  agencies. 

President  Truman  said : 

".  .  .  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances 
and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

".  .  .  The  material  resources  which  we  can  af- 
ford to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other  peoples  are 
limited.  But  our  imponderable  resources  in  tech- 
nical knowledge  are  constantly  growing  and  are 
inexhaustible. 
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"Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to 
produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  materials 
for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten 
their  burdens. 

"We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  techno- 
logical resources  in  this  undertaking.  ,  .  .  This 
should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise.  ...  It  must 
be  a  world-wide  effort  for  the  achievement  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  freedom." 

This  problem  is  so  vast  that  its  solution  requires 
that  all  nations  contribute.  It  is  a  type  of  co- 
operation by  which  areas  not  hitherto  developed 
can  be  aided  through  the  efforts  of  their  friends 
and  their  neighbors.  It  is  long  range  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  program  reciprocal  in  nature.  It  is 
a  program  the  operational  details  of  which  will 
vary  from  country  to  country,  and  from  zone  to 
zone  within  countries,  depending  upon  resources, 
governments,  citizens,  and,  above  all,  the  will  re- 
ciprocally to  collaborate.  Some  countries  will  de- 
velop along  lines  different  from  others,  depending 
on  geography,  climate,  resources,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials.  Not  all  will  industrial- 
ize or  industrialize  to  the  same  degree.  Not  all 
should  do  so. 

Since  many  international  organizations — in- 
cluding the  Ilo — have  long  had  programs  touch- 
ing this  matter,  it  would  appear  profitable  to 
expand  these  existing  programs.  Accordingly,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  representative, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  requested 
that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
prepare  a  concrete  program  for  enlarging  United 
Nations  activities  in  the  field  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  economic  development.  This  program  is 
now  in  preparation  for  consideration  of  the  ninth 
session  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on 
July  5  next. 

Clearly,  among  the  international  agencies,  the 
Ilo  can  play  an  important  role  in  this  expanded 
program,  because  of  the  importance  of  manpower 
in  any  economic  development,  and  further,  the 
importance  of  so  directing  that  development  that 
social  standards  may  be  safeguarded  while  living 
standards  are  being  raised.  In  particular,  in 
problems  of  manpower,  recruitment,  training,  re- 
location, and  the  standards  under  which  men  work, 
the  Ilo  can  provide  stimulating  leadership  and 
wise  guidance. 

The  tripartite  character  of  the  Ilo  gives  it 
special  advantages.  Here  today  are  men  who  have 
themselves  had  experience  in  establishing  and  op- 
erating industries.  Here  today  are  men  who  as 
individuals  have  done  the  work  in  those  plants 
with  their  own  hands.  The  members  of  this  tri- 
partite body  perhaps  know  better  than  any  other 
international  body  what  it  means  in  human 
terms — to  start  a  new  industry,  to  train  new 
workers,  to  provide  the  social  safeguards  that  must 
accompany  these  new  developments  if  they  are  to 
prosper. 
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It  is  our  hope  therefore  that  the  Ilo  may  ex- 
tend its  leadership  by  rapid  and  vigorous  action 
within  that  part  of  the  program  for  economic  de- 
velopment which  relates  to  labor  and  its  func- 
tions within  agriculture  and  industry.  This  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  new  for  the  Ilo.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion, an  expansion,  of  an  existing  program. 

There  are  many  fields  in  which,  in  our  estima- 
tion, active  programs  can  be  undertaken  without 
delay.  In  fact,  the  Director  General,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  report  to  the  conference,  has  listed  an 
impressive  number.  But  since  the  funds  of  the 
Ilo  are  limited  and  the  staff  equipped  by  job  ex- 
perience to  engage  in  many  of  these  programs  not 
immediately  available,  it  may  be  prudent  for  us 
to  consider  the  selection  of  two  or  three  fields  of 
interest  that  should  have  primacy  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  program.  Take  for  example,  pro- 
grams for  training.  We  surely  all  agree  that  man- 
power is  fundamental  to  economic  development; 
that  the  training  of  manpower  in  the  use  of  new 
techniques— whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
or  in  the  mine — is  basic.  After  the  completion  of 
the  special  survey  of  training  needs  in  this  region, 
the  Governing  Board  may  wish  to  formulate  a 
series  of  specific  training  programs,  each  differ- 
ing from  country  to  country,  from  project  to  proj- 
ect, and  also  it  need  hardly  be  emphasized,  each 
drafted  in  cooperation  with  each  separate  country 
concerned.  I  am  confident  that  the  International 
Labor  Office,  with  its  rich  background  of  technical 
knowledge  and  with  leaders  in  industry  and  labor 
throughout  the  hemisphere  already  attending  this 
conference,  can  command  the  personnel  needed  to 
embark  on  such  a  program. 

There  are  doubtless  other  areas  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Ilo  in  which  action  is  feasible  and 
is  urgently  needed.  Training  programs  are  cited 
merely  for  illustration. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Ilo  in  such  a  pro- 
gram is  that  it  can  help  assure  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  for  workers.  Take  one  example: 
industrialization  draws  women  into  paid  employ- 
ment. Countries  in  process  of  industrial  develop- 
ment can  see  to  it  that  women  newly  recruited  into 
industry  be  not  only  well-trained,  but  that  they 
have  satisfactory  working  conditions,  decent  min- 
imum wages,  and  fair  hours.  The  program  can 
thus  contribute  to  avoiding  the  exploitation  of 
women,  which  characterized  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  many  other  areas. 

As  the  program  goes  forward,  it  will  also  be 
evident  that  much  can  be  gained  from  exchange 
of  personnel,  even  by  countries  in  which  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  development  has  already 
taken  place.  For  instance,  part  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  involves  furnishing  technical 
assistance  and  expert  service.  Efforts  are  also  be- 
ing made  to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  technical 
assistance  among  participating  countries,  and  be- 
tween them  and  international  agencies. 
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Among  the  American  States,  there  has,  of 
course,  long  been  an  interchange  of  experts  in 
many  fields,  in  which  labor  has  been  prominent. 
My  country  has  participated  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects.  An  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation  was  estab- 
lished in  Washington  on  the  initiative  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  10  years  ago,  and  it  now  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  25  departments  and 
agencies  of  my  government,  which  carry  on  co- 
operative international  technical  projects,  ex- 
change of  persons,  and  personnel  training.  Our 
Department  of  Labor  is  one  of  these  agencies. 
Only  3  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  Labor  greeted 
21  government  officials  and  representatives  from 
13  other  American  countries  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  in-service  training  programs  in  labor 
law  administration  and  industrial  safety,  statis- 
tical methods  and  techniques,  and  methods  of  im- 
proving working  conditions  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  women.  Furthermore  in  the  past 
year  a  number  of  representatives  from  that  De- 
partment have  gone  to  Latin  America  to  consult 
and  work  with  officials  of  other  governments  on 
similar  programs  in  the  labor  field. 

Through  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs, which  administers  programs  in  public  health, 
agriculture,  and  education,  formal  agreements 
have  for  several  years  been  negotiated  covering 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  special  agencies  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  governments  concerned, 
and  in  which  technicians  who  are  citizens  of  each 
country  collaborate  to  carry  out  the  program. 
Here  in  Uruguay  there  is  such  an  agreement  for 
cooperative  work  on  public  health.  The  recent 
joint  Brazil-United  States  Technical  Commission 
is  another  example. 

Since  the  days  of  Columbus,  Cortes,  and  Pizarro, 
it  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  Americas 
that  they  presented  new  frontiers  to  the  world.  In 
Latin  America  today  your  frontiers  are  both  ge- 
ographic and  social.  They  include  the  undevel- 
oped lands,  the  vast  plains,  the  wind-driven  Cor- 
dillera, and  all  the  resources  still  locked  in  the 
breast  of  the  continent.  There  are  mountains  to 
conquer,  plains  to  cross,  treasures  to  discover.  But 
there  are  also  social  frontiers,  and  they  are  no  less 
challenging.  It  is  our  purpose,  working  together 
at  this  conference,  to  try  to  find  ways  to  advance 
our  economic  and  social  frontiers  simultaneously, 
both  through  helping  to  promote  the  evolution  of 
areas  not  fully  developed  and  through  enhancing 
the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  people  themselves. 
These  objectives  we  believe  we  can  best  accomplish 
through  the  help  and  joint  leadership  of  free  in- 
dustry, free  labor,  and  free  enterprise,  working 
with  governments  under  the  international  stand- 
ards established  for  us  all  by  this  long-experienced 
tripartite  organization. 

The  Director  General  has  well  declared  that  this 
is  the  time  to  act.  The  delegation  of  the  United 
States  is  in  wholehearted  agreement. 

Department  of  Sfafe  Bulletin 
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I.S.  Notes  to  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  Invoke  Peace  Treaty  Clauses 
"o  Settle  Disputes  on  Violating  Human  Freedoms 


[Released  to  the  press  June  1] 

The  United  States  Government,  on  April  2, 
949,  formally  charged  the  Governments  of  Bul- 
aria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  with  violation  of 
lie  respective  clauses  of  the  peace  treaties  obli- 
ating  them  to  protect  the  human  rights  and  fun- 
amental  freedoms  of  their  peoples.1  Having  re- 
eived  unsatisfactory  replies  from  the  three  Gov- 
rnments,  the  United  States  Government  in- 
ormed  them  on  May  31,  1949,  that  disputes  have 
risen  concerning  the  interpretation  and  execu- 
ion  of  the  respective  peace  treaties.  In  notes  de- 
vered  by  the  American  Legations  in  Sofia,  Buda- 
est,  and  Bucharest,  the  United  States  invoked 
tie  relevant  treaty  articles  providing  for  the  set- 
lement  of  such  disputes.  The  American  Chiefs 
f  Mission  in  the  three  capitals  have  requested 
lieir  British  and  Soviet  colleagues  to  meet  with 
lem  to  consider  the  disputes  in  accordance  with 
le  procedure  specified  in  those  articles  (article  36 
f  the  Bulgarian  treaty,  article  40  of  the  Hunga- 
ian  treaty,  and  article  38  of  the  Rumanian 
:eaty). 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  British 
rovernment.  The  Governments  of  Canada,  Aus- 
ralia,  and  New  Zealand  have  associated  them- 
jlves  with  the  British  notes. 

The  texts  of  the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  and  Ru- 
lanian  replies  to  the  United  States  notes  of  April 
,  1949,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  United 
tates  notes  delivered  on  May  31,  are  given  below.2 
lopies  of  these  documents  have  been  made  avail- 
ble  to  all  signatories  of  the  peace  treaties. 


Bulgarian  Note  to  the  United  States 

April  21, 1949 

Jnofflcial  translation] 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's 
tepublic  of  Bulgaria  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
negation  of  the  United  States  that  it  has  taken 
ognizance  of  the  tenor  of  the  Legation's  Note 
ro.  130. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  has  always  carried  out  and  will  carry 
ut  in  a  most  conscientious  manner  the  clauses  of 
tie  Peace  Treaty'  and  this  not  only  because  this 


Government  is  signatory  to  the  said  Treaty,  but 
also  because  its  policy,  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple, is,  by  its  inherent  nature,  profoundly  demo- 
cratic, and  corresponds  fully  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Articles  2,  3, 4,  and  5  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

1.  Even  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  under- 
taken all  measures  dependent  on  it  (its  will)  for 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  fundamental  civil  liber- 
ties as  well  as  the  political  rights  of  Bulgarian 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  race,  nationality, 
sex  or  creed : 

(a)  This  Government  convoked,  on  the  basis  of 
universal,  secret,  equal  and  direct  suffrage,  a 
Grand  National  Assembly  which  elaborated  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  country,  and  this  Con- 
stitution did  not  only  consecrate  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  Bul- 
garian citizens — rights  and  freedoms  which  are 
subject  matter  of  Article  2  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
but  also  guaranteed  their  effective  exercise. 

(b)  At  the  same  time,  this  Government  took 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  definitive  liquida- 
tion of  the  fascist  regime  and  the  elimination  of 
every  attempt  to  frustrate  the  nation  of  its  demo- 
cratic rights  and  freedoms.  These  measures  of 
the  Government  were  in  conformance  with  the 
text  itself  of  Article  4  of  the  Treaty,  and  more- 
over, the  new  Bulgarian  Constitution  which  came 
into  force  on  December  5,  1947,  guaranteed  to  the 
Bulgarian  people  the  necessary  right  and  power  to 
condemn  to  failure  all  attempts  of  fascist  or  anti- 
democratic restoration  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  well-known  facts,  it  is  strange  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  formu- 
late against  Bulgaria  accusations  of  non-observ- 
ance and  violation  of  the  political  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  of  Article  2  of  the  said  Treaty 
in  particular. 

2.  Similarly,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  support  its  accusations  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in 
force  since  September  15,  1947  by  evoking  facts 
going  back  to  the  Armistice  period,  at  a  time  when 
the  three  great  Powers  disposed  of  measures  to  ex- 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  10,  1949,  p.  450. 

2  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 


une   12,   1949 
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ercise  a  wide  control  over  the  administration  of 
the  country. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  note  of  the  United 
States  Government  relates  to  certain  facts  and  acts 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  such  as  trials,  etc., 
which  have  taken  place  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Bulgarian  Government 
having  taken  all  measures  to  ensure  the  compliance 
with  all  the  political  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  notably  after  Bulgaria  had  been  granted  the 
most  democratic  Constitution  in  the  world,  and  the 
people  had  been  guaranteed  legal  power  to  exer- 
cise and  defend  its  rights  and  freedoms,  the  Bul- 
garian Government,  as  government  of  a  sovereign 
state,  cannot  agree  to  permit  other  states  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  acts,  for  which  it  is  solely  respon- 
sible to  the  National  Assembly.  This  Government 
can  even  less  agree  to  suffer  the  criticism  of  foreign 
powers,  in  so  far  as  the  activities  of  Bulgarian 
courts  are  concerned,  being  (in  existence)  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Constitution  and  functioning  in  public 
in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  and  most 
democratic  of  laws. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  will  repel  every 
attempt  of  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Bulgaria  and  will  consider  as  an  unfriendly  act  any 
attempt  to  force  it  to  accept  treatment  as  a  state 
whose  internal  acts  would  be  subject  to  judgment 
by  foreign  powers. 

4.  As  regards  the  essence  of  the  accusations  for- 
mulated in  the  note  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Bulgarian  Government,  without  wishing 
to  discuss  their  compass,  rejects  them  energetically. 
Under  the  regime  of  people's  democracy  in  Bul- 
garia, the  toiling  masses  of  towns  and  villages 
which  constitute  the  immense  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, enjoy  not  only  on  paper  but  also  in  fact  all 
fundamental  political  rights  and  freedoms  of  man. 
Kestrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of 
meeting  or  of  association,  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  press,  do  not  exist  and  are  not  applied  in 
Bulgaria  excepting  in  the  cases  provided  by  the 
laws  against  infringers  and  in  the  interest  itself 
of  public  security,  maintenance  of  order,  and  pub- 
lic morals  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  considers  the  note  of  the 
Honorable  Legation  of  the  United  States  as  un- 
founded, and  its  tenor,  rendered  public  by  the 
United  States  Government  immediately  after  it 
had  been  delivered  and  long  before  the  present 
reply,  as  unfriendly  propaganda,  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  of  a 
nature  to  encourage  the  pro-fascist  and  hostile 
elements  in  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria  avails  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  to  the  Honorable  Legation  of 
the  United  States  the  assurance  of  its  high 
consideration. 
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United  States  Note  to  Bulgaria 

May  31,  1949 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Bulgaria  and,  acting  under  th< 
instructions  of  the  United  States  Government,  has 
the  honor  to  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  Apri 
21, 1949  concerning  the  question  of  Bulgaria's  com 
pliance  with  the  obligations  of  Article  2  of  th< 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  taking  note  o: 
the  Bulgarian  Government's  rejection  of  the  state 
ments  made  in  the  Legation's  note  of  April  2 
1949,  concerning  Bulgaria's  disregard  of  its  obli 
gations  under  Article  2,  finds  it  necessary  to  plac 
on  record  its  view  that  the  Bulgarian  Governmen 
has  not  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  specifi 
charges  set  forth  in  the  Legation's  note.  The  Bui 
garian  Government  has  also  failed  to  furnish  th 
United  States  Government  with  the  requested  in 
formation  as  to  measures  which  the  Bulgaria] 
Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  in  order  t< 
remedy  the  situation  caused  by  the  violation  o: 
its  obligations  under  Article  2  and  to  implemen 
fully  the  terms  of  that  Article.  The  remaininj 
portions  of  the  Bulgarian  Government's  note  o 
April  21  consist  of  allegations  against  the  Unite< 
States  which  are  demonstrably  false  and  irrelevan 
to  the  matter  at  hand. 

The  United  States  Government  accordingl; 
considers  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  concerning  th 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  Treaty  o: 
Peace  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  has  show; 
no  disposition  to  join  in  settling  by  direct  diplc 
matic  negotiations. 

The  American  Minister  has  therefore  been  in 
structed  by  his  Government  to  refer  the  dispute  t 
his  British  and  Soviet  colleagues  for  consideratio: 
jointly  with  himself  in  accordance  with  the  pre 
visions  of  Article  36  of  the  Treaty  of  Peac< 
Copies  of  his  letters  to  the  Ambassador  of  th 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  th 
British  Minister  inviting  them  to  meet  for  thi 
purpose  are  enclosed. 

Hungarian  Note  to  the  United  States 

April  8,1949 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  ha 
received  the  official  note  No.  360  of  the  Budapes 
Legation  of  the  United  States,  dated  April  2,  an 
has  the  honor  to  give  the  following  answer. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  accuse 
the  Government  of  Hungary  of  violation  of  th 
Treaty  of  Peace  referring,  first  of  all,  to  Artie] 
2,  paragraph  1,  which  obliges  Hungary  to  secui 
"to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  jurisdictioi 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  1* 
ligion,  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  th 
fundamental  freedoms."    It  is  well  known  thai 
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mcerning  the  free  enjoyment  of  human  rights, 
ie  Republic  of  Hungary,  -well  before  the  con- 
tusion of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  abolished  all  dis- 
riminations  as  to  race,  sex,  language  and  religion 
hich  existed  under  Horthy  regime.  Thus,  the 
bvernment  of  Hungary  has  fully  complied  with 
ie  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  Gov- 
rnment  of  Hungary  wishes  to  point  out  that  it  is 
ie  Government  of  the  United  States  that  launches 
ie  above  reproaches  against  the  Government  of 
[ungary,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  in  the 
Ihited  States  serious  discrimination  exists  be- 
veen  citizens  of  different  race  and  color  and  that, 
y  far,  not  every  person  can  equally  enjoy  human 
ights. 

Further  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
jfers  to  Article  2,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Treaty  of 
'eace,  which,  among  other,  obliges  Hungary  not 
)  discriminate  by  her  laws  between  Hungarian 
itizens  interference  to  "their  persons,  property, 
usiness,  professional  or  financial  interests",  et 
jtera.  The  Government  of  Hungary  categori- 
illy  protests  such  an  interpretation  of  this  Ar- 
icle  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  would  dispute 
ae  legality  of  measures  taken  by  this  Government 
y  which  it  has  passed  the  large  estates  into  the 
ands  of  the  people  and  declared  common  prop- 
rty  the  capitalist  monopolies.  This  kind  of  in- 
jrpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  equals  the 
efense  of  medieval  latif undia,  capitalist  monopo- 
es  and  their  owners  who  were  principal  sup- 
orters  of  fascism  in  Hungary  and  at  same  time 
litler's  most  ardent  henchmen  in  the  war  against 
ie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  thus  against 
he  United  States.  Consequently,  the  above  in- 
jrpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  does  not  only 
lean  defense  of  large  estates  and  capitalist 
lonopolies,  but  also  means  that  the  Government 
f  the  United  States  wishes  to  help  the  adherents 
f  the  reactionary  and  fascist  regime  who  were  in 
lower  in  Hungary  and  to  hamper  the  successful 
emocratic  transformation  of  country. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  calls  the  attention 
f  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  Article 

of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  explicitly  obliges 
lungary  not  only  to  dissolve  the  fascist  organiza- 
ions  but  also  not  to  allow  "the  existence  and 
ctivities  or  organizations  of  that  nature  which 
>ave  as  their  aim  denial  to  the  people  of  their 
[emocratic  rights."  The  Government  of  Hun- 
gary points  out  that  it  has  been  and  is  proceeding 
n  the  sense  of  these  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
'eace,  when  dissolving  the  organizations  and  par- 
ies aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  Fascist 
egime  and  when  summoning  to  the  court  those 
rho  pursue  an  activity  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
ratic  republic.  The  protest  of  the  Government 
>f  the  United  States  against  the  measures  taken 
igainst  fascist  and  anti-democratic  organizations 
)y  the  Government  of  Hungary,  when  fulfilling 
he  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  makes  it 
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obvious  that  it  does  not  intend  to  ensure  respect 
for  the  Treaty  of  Peace  but  wishes  to  extend  its 
support  to  those  reactionary  and  anti-democratic 
elements  who  would  like  to  restore  the  rule  of  large 
estates  and  the  monopolies  in  Hungary. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  states  that  while 
the  Republic  of  Hungary  has  rigorously  observed 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  repeatedly  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hun- 
gary. One  of  the  miltary  officials  of  the  United 
States,  General  L.  D.  Clay,  abrogated  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  Article  30  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which 
stipulates  that  Hungarian  property  taken  to  Ger- 
many should  be  restituted.  As  a  result  of  this 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Hungarian  prop- 
erty in  the  value  of  several  hundred  million 
forints  got  lost  in  the  American  occupation  zone 
of  Germany.  Contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  other  international  agree- 
ments, the  American  authorities  several  times  re- 
fused extradition  of  Hungarian  war  criminals 
applied  for  by  Hungary,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  they  are  giving  full  and  official  support  to 
the  most  responsible  Hungarian  criminals  of  the 
fascist  war,  such  as  former  Regent  Miklos  Horthy, 
Colonel  General  Ferenc  Kisbarnaky  Farkas,  Lt. 
General  Gusztav  Hennyey,  who  waged  war  with 
the  fascist  methods  also  against  the  United  States 
and  are  still  openly  professing  fascism.  The  sup- 
port systematically  given  by  official  quarters  of 
the  United  States  in  the  last  years  to  conspiratory 
organizations  of  reactionary  Hungarian  politi- 
cians is  also  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  The  Hungarian  courts  estab- 
lished as  a  fact  that  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  and  other  United  States  offi- 
cials have  actively  collaborated  with  reactionary 
conspiratory  organizations  aiming  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  democratic  Republic  of  Hungary, 
recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  desirous 
of  restoring  the  old  regime  brand-marked  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  declares  once  more 
that  Hungary  has  fulfilled,  fulfills  and  will  fulfill 
all  obligations  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
At  same  time,  the  Government  of  Hungary  em- 
phatically protests  the  tendency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  use  the  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  as  a  pretext  for  illegitimate 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  sover- 
eign Hungarian  state  and  for  supporting  reaction- 
ary and  fascist  forces  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  Hungary.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  exposed 
arguments  the  Hungarian  Government 'considers 
the  note  of  the  United  States  an  attempt  at  illegiti- 
mate interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  this 
country  and  a  new  phase  in  the  campaign  of  reac- 
tionary incitement  pursued  by  the  imperialist 
quarters  of  the  United  States  in  the  service  of  their 
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aims  threatening  peace  and  directed  against  the 
Hungarian  people's  democracy. 

For  these  reasons  Hungary  emphatically  rejects 
the  note  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  Note  to  Hungary 

May  31, 191$ 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Hungary  and,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government,  has  the 
honor  to  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  April  8, 
1949,  concerning  the  question  of  Hungary's  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  of  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  United  States  Government,  taking  note  of 
the  Hungarian  Government's  rejection  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Legation's  note  of  April  2, 
1949,  concerning  Hungary's  disregard  of  its  obli- 
gations under  Article  2,  finds  it  necessary  to  place 
on  record  its  view  that  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment has  not  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
specific  charges  set  forth  in  the  Legation's  note. 
The  Hungarian  Government  has  also  failed  to 
furnish  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
requested  information  as  to  measures  which  the 
Hungarian  Government  is  prepared  to  adopt  in 
order  to  remedy  the  situation  caused  by  the  viola- 
tion of  its  obligations  under  Article  2  and  to  imple- 
ment fully  the  terms  of  that  Article.  The  United 
States  Government  cannot  accept  the  Hungarian 
Government's  contention  that  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  the  United  States  note  are  purely  domestic 
affairs  or  the  contention  that  Hungary  has  com- 
plied with  the  obligations  of  Article  2  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  merely  by  the  formal  repeal  of  the  dis- 
criminatory legislation  of  the  Horthy  regime. 
Nor  can  the  United  States  Government  agree  that 
violations  of  Article  2  can  be  excused  by  reference 
to  Hungary's  obligations  under  Article  4  of  the 
Treaty.  Persecution  of  all  political  leaders  and 
parties  not  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  the  minority 
ruling  group  and  denial  of  freedom  of  expression 
cannot  properly  be  justified  under  any  Article  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  April  8,  including  references  to 
other  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  consist  of 
allegations  against  the  United  States  which  are 
demonstrably  false  and  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
at  hand.  The  United  States  Government  rejects 
categorically  the  unwarranted  accusations  that  it 
has  supported  reaction  and  conspiracies  in  Hun- 
gary, accusations  which  will  not  obscure  the  real 
issues  raised  by  the  United  States  note  of  April  2. 
The  United  States  Government  accordingly 
considers  that  a  dispute  has  arisen  concerning  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace   which   the   Hungarian    Government   has 


shown  no  disposition  to  join  in  settling  by  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  American  Minister  has  therefore  been  in- 
structed by  his  Government  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  his  British  and  Soviet  colleagues  for  considera- 
tion jointly  with  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  40  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
Copies  of  his  letters  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  the 
British  Minister  inviting  them  to  meet  for  this 
purpose  are  enclosed. 

Rumanian  Note  to  the  United  States 

April  18,  191,3 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  presents  il 
compliments  to  the  Legation  of  the  United  State: 
and  has  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  oi 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Rumanian  Peo 
pie's  Republic. 

On  April  2  the  Legation  of  the  United  State 
in  Bucharest  presented  a  note  to  the  Ministry  o 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Re 
public  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government  ii 
which  as  in  former  notes  certain  affirmations  wer 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  witl 
reference  to  violation  by  the  Rumanian  Govern 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Peao 
Treaty. 

The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Re 
public  maintains  that  the  context  of  the  note  o 
the  United  States  Government  with  reference  t 
the  violation  by  the  Rumanian  Government  o 
human  rights  and  of  fundamental  freedoms  doe 
not  correspond  to  reality  and  that  it  repeats  th 
inventions  of  the  slanderous  press  of  the  imperial 
ist  monopolists. 

In  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  the  exercis 
of  the  fundamental  freedoms,  freedom  of  as 
sembly,  of  demonstrations,  of  the  press  and  o 
speech  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  an 
these  are  assured  by  making  available  to  thos 
who  work  the  means  of  printing,  supply  of  pape 
and  meeting  places. 

Discrimination  because  of  nationality  or  rac 
is  punishable  by  law. 

Religious  organizations  enjoy  freedom  of  woi 
ship  and  are  given  the  places  and  means  necessar 
for  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Thus  the  laws  of  the  Rumanian  People's  R 
public  in  fact  guarantee  the  application  of  tl 
provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Rumanian  Government  declares  that  tr 
United  States  Government  has  transgressed  and 
transgressing  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Rumania  I 
trying  to  prevent  the  application  of  Article  5  < 
the  Peace  Treaty  which  provides  that  the  Ri 
manian  Government  will  not  permit  the  existeiK 
or  activity  of  any  organizations  of  a  fascist  tyj 
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md  which  aim  at  depriving  the  people  of  their 
lemocratic  rights. 

The  Note  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
support  of  its  affirmation  cites  steps  taken  by  the 
Rumanian  Government  against  fascist  remnants 
is  well  as  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  courts 
)f  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic  against  the 
groups  of  spies  and  saboteurs  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Espionage  Service. 

The  public  trials  of  these  bands  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  former  National  Peasant  Party, 
egionnaires,  large  landowners  and  great  indus- 
trialists who  tried  to  transform  Rumania  into  a 
lew  breeding  ground  of  war,  have  shown  beyond 
iny  doubt  that  these  persons  received  instructions 
from  and  were  led  by  members  of  the  United 
States  Mission  in  Bucharest.  Even  the  American 
i>ress  has  admitted  that  their  discovery  and  their 
sentencing  constituted  a  blow  to  the  American 
Espionage  services. 

The  Rumanian  Government  declares  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  encouraging  the  ac- 
ivities  and  the  organization  of  fascist  fugitives, 
)f  squanderers  of  public  funds,  of  traitors  from 
Rumania  who  are  in  the  United  States  or  on  terri- 
ory  under  American  control  by  granting  asylum, 
)y  placing  at  their  disposal  official  radio  channels, 
stc. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  the  note  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  well  as  former  notes,  en- 
leavors  to  lead  astray  world  public  opinion  which 
:ondemns  its  policy  of  racial  discrimination,  its 
)arbarous  acts  of  lynching,  its  drowning  out  of 
lemocratic  political  opinion,  its  trials  of  men  of 
sulture  and  representatives  of  the  working  peo- 
)le  who  fight  for  democracy  and  peace,  its  incite- 
nent  to  war  and  policy  of  aggressive  pacts,  its 
mrturing  of  breeding  grounds  of  war,  and  its  sup- 
port of  fascist  bands  which  kill  women  and  chil- 
Iren  en  masse,  all  of  which  are  in  reality  a  brutal 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  liberties 
>f  man. 

In  consequence,  the  Government  of  the  Ruma- 
nian People's  Republic  declares  that  it  cannot 
iccept  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Ruma- 
lia  and  it  rejects  the  note  of  the  Government  of 
he  United  States. 

United  States  Note  to  Rumania 

May  31, 19J& 
The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
)resents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
dgn  Affairs  of  Rumania  and,  acting  under  the 
nstructions  of  the  United  States  Government, 
las  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note  of 
ipril  18,  1949  concerning  the  question  of  Ru- 
nania's  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  Article 
\  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace- 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  June  1] 

On  May  31  our  representatives  delivered  in  Sofia, 
Budapest,  and  Bucharest  notes  invoking  those 
clauses  of  the  peace  treaties  which  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Disputes 
have  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  these 
governments  over  their  failure  to  comply  with  their 
peace  treaty  obligations  to  secure  to  their  citizens 
the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms.  You  may  recall  that  on  April  2 
the  United  States  and  British  Governments  formally 
charged  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  with 
violating  these  obligations.  Their  replies,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  texts  released  June  1,  fail  to  answer 
these  charges  satisfactorily  and  show  no  willingness 
to  remedy  the  situation.  A  large  part  of  each  reply 
consists  of  familiar  propaganda  statements  and  of 
false  accusations  against  the  United  States.  We 
shall  not  be  distracted  from  the  main  issue  by  such 
tactics.  We  intend  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
treaty  procedures,  first,  to  American-British-Soviet 
consultations  in  the  three  capitals  and  later,  if 
necessary  to  the  appointment  of  commissions  to  con- 
sider the  disputes  and  render  decisions. 

The  charges  which  we  have  made  are  serious  ones 
involving  not  only  the  violation  of  binding  treaty  ob- 
ligations but  also  the  denial  to  whole  peoples  of 
their  fundamental  liberties.  This  government,  act- 
ing in  the  interests  of  the  states  signatory  to  the 
treaties  and  of  world  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
recent  General  Assembly  resolution  on  the  subject, 
will  press  for  a  full  hearing  and  for  the  assessment 
of  responsibilities. 


The  United  States  Government,  taking  note  of 
the  Rumanian  Government's  rejection  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Legation's  note  of  April  2, 1949, 
concerning  Rumania's  disregard  of  its  obligations 
under  Article  3,  finds  it  necessary  to  place  on 
record  its  view  that  the  Rumanian  Government  has 
not  given  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  specific  charges 
set  forth  in  the  Legation's  note.  The  Rumanian 
Government  has  also  failed  to  furnish  the  United 
States  Government  with  the  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  measures  which  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  adopt  in  order  to  remedy  the 
situation  caused  by  the  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  Article  3  and  to  implement  fully  the  terms 
of  that  Article.  The  United  States  Government 
cannot  accept  the  Rumanian  Government's  conten- 
tion that  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  United 
States  note  are  purely  domestic  affairs  or  the  con- 
tention that  Rumania  has  complied  with  the  obli- 
gations of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  merely 
by  the  formal  enactment  of  laws  purporting  to 
guarantee  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  that 
Article.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Rumanian 
Government's  note  of  April  18,  including  refer- 
ences to  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
consist  of  allegations  against  the  United  States 
which  are  demonstrably  false  and  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  at  hand.  The  United  States  Government 
rejects  categorically  the  unwarranted  accusations 
that  it  has  supported  reaction  and  conspiracies  in 
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.Rumania,  accusations  which  will  not  obscure  the 
real  issues  raised  by  the  United  States  note  of 
April  2. 

The  United  States  Government  accordingly  con- 
siders that  a  dispute  has  arisen  concerning  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  which  the  Rumanian  Government  has  shown 
no  disposition  to  join  in  settling  by  direct  diplo- 
matic negotiations. 


The  American  Minister  has  therefore  been  in- 
structed by  his  Government  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  his  British  and  Soviet  colleagues  for  considera- 
tion jointly  with  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Copies  of  his  letters  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  to  the 
British  Minister  inviting  them  to  meet  for  this 
purpose  are  enclosed. 


Goals  and  Practical  Problems  of  the  Point-4  Program 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  R.  ST£E2_MAN> 
Assistant  to  the  President 


I  am  happy  to  be  in  Chicago  again  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  Point-4  program.  Every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the  concept 
underlying  this  program  holds  promise  of  untold 
benefit  for  the  entire  world. 

This  concept  was  first  outlined  by  President 
Truman  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  stated  that 
we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  our 
industrial  programs  available  for  the  improve- 
ment and  growth  of  economically  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  President  called  upon  other  countries  to 
share  in  this  effort,  which  he  said  must  be  a  world- 
wide effort  for  the  achievement  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  freedom. 

The  President's  words  produced  an  electric  ef- 
fect around  the  globe.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  a  challenge  and  a  promise.  Not  a  promise 
of  what  the  United  States  can  do  for  the  world, 
but  a  promise  of  what  all  freedom-loving  people, 
working  together,  can  accomplish  for  themselves. 

In  talking  about  the  Point-4  program,  I  want 
not  only  to  discuss  its  goals  and  potentialities  but 
also  the  practical  problems  which  confront  us  when 
we  come  to  translate  this  concept  into  action. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  when  we 
refer  to  a  country  as  economically  underdeveloped, 
we  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  it  in  any  unfavorable 
way.  A  number  of  countries  with  rich  cultural 
heritages,  and  which  rank  high  in  the  community 
of  civilized  nations,  badly  need  to  bring  their  re- 
sources and  the  skills  of  their  people  to  higher 
levels  of  economic  productivity. 

Another  point  to  clarify  at  the  outset  is  that 
Point  4  is  not  a  recovery  program.  It  is  not  a 
reconstruction  program.    It  is  not  designed  to 

'Made  before  the  Joint  Luncheon  of  the  Executives 
Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  at  Chicago  on  May  27,  1949,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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build  up  again  something  torn  down  or  ravaged 
by  war. 

Point  4  is  a  development  program,  and  to  that 
extent  a  creative  enterprise.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
restore  living  standards  but  to  raise  them  where 
they  are  below  the  traditional  levels  enjoyed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Point  4  is  a  logical  forward  step  in  our  program 
of  international  cooperation. 

In  the  first  postwar  years,  our  attention  was 
centered  on  the  devastated  areas  of  Europe.  It 
was  necessary  to  help  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
and  debris  of  the  war-shattered  cities  of  "Western 
Europe  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  many  other 
war-weary  peoples. 

Today  the  economy  of  Europe  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  But  to  secure  stability  for  the  world, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  economic 
development  of  other  areas.  For  peace,  we  know, 
is  not  divisible,  and  the  economic  insecurity  of 
peoples  in  some  far  corner  of  the  earth  may  imperil 
our  own  safety. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  people  in  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  have  made  great 
strides  toward  social  and  political  democracy.  In 
many  cases  their  continued  progress  will  depend 
upon  their  material  welfare.  Safeguarding  their 
economic  rights — and  assuring  them  a  participa- 
tion in  the  business  affairs  of  the  world  that  will  Be 
of  mutual  benefit— is  one  of  the  major  interna- 
tional problems  today. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States,  in  em- 
barking on  the  Point-4  program,  to  assist  those 
freedom-loving  countries  which  seek  and  desire 
our  economic  cooperation.  It  will  be  our  policj 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  programs  which  will 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  countries  seeking 
assistance.  For  different  countries  have  differeni 
needs. 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  the  President  that  oui 
intention  is  not  that  of  duplicating  our  own  econ- 
omy or  imposing  our  own  patterns  of  business  anc 
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ocial  life  on  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  The 
rork  to  be  undertaken  must  serve  the  national 
.spirations,  social  customs,  and  economic  needs 
if  the  peoples  involved. 

The  objective  of  Point  4  is  not  to  change  the 
conomy  of  any  country  over  night.  Rather,  our 
ontribution  should  vitalize  the  effort  of  the 
ountry  in  the  development  of  its  own  resources. 
'.  keep  hearing  the  term  "show-how,"  and  that  is 
rhat  we  must  do  at  first. 

In  Washington  I  am  often  asked  if  Point  4  does 
tot  carry  the  danger  of  creating  industries  which 
rill  compete  with  our  own.  I  think  we  have  only 
o  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  trade  with 
Curope  and  Latin  America  to  see  the  folly  of  such 
ears.  Certainly  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
conomic  development  of  other  areas  will  require 
apital  goods  from  the  United  States.  Also,  the 
'oint-4  program  will  aid  in  developing  the  world 
rading  system  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
if  our  own  economy  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
,11  nations. 

Point  4  has  its  forerunners  in  many  activities  of 
ioth  government  and  of  private  organizations, 
rhich  are  now  being  carried  on  in  underdeveloped 
reas.  Private  business  has  carried  on  develop- 
aents  which  have  added  to  the  wealth  and  well- 
•eing  of  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  our 
;overnment  has  provided  technical  assistance  in 
arious  lines  to  governments  seeking  to  improve 
he  standards  of  living  of  their  people. 

The  significance  of  the  Point-4  program  is  that 
lajor  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  type 
if  activity.  What  have  been  the  scattered  activi- 
ies  of  business  and  government  are  to  be  brought 
ogether  and  made  a  major  part  of  our  foreign 
•olicies.  The  requirements  of  the  underdevel- 
ped  areas  far  outstrip  anything  we  have  hereto- 
ore  been  able  to  do.  It  is  important  to  attack  the 
>roblem  as  a  whole  and  to  understand  that  tech- 
dcal  assistance  and  overseas  development  will 
tave  constantly  increasing  importance  for  years 

0  come. 

Many  fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  through 
5oint  4  are  before  us  already  in  the  work  which 
ias  been  carried  out  by  American  businessmen  in 
south  America  and  elsewhere.  Projects  sup- 
>orted  by  American  capital  include  lumber  camps 
n  South  America,  palm  oil  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
ubber  plantations  in  Liberia.  American  capital 
ias  developed  railroads  in  Brazil  and  mines  in 
Jolivia. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  where  Ameri- 
an  capital  has  aided  in  developing  the  natural  re- 
ources,  it  has  contributed  more  significantly  in 
leveloping  the  human  resources.  Stamping  out 
rellow  fever  and  malaria  has  been  good  business. 

1  has  been  good  business  also  to  build  schools  for 
raining  able  workers. 

Royalties  on  oil  produced  by  American  capital 
lave  made  possible  fine  hospitals  and  schools  in 
Venezuela.  The  first  railroad  ever  to  be  con- 
lone   72,   1949 


structed  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  being  built  by  Ameri- 
can capital  and  paid  for  from  oil  royalties. 

American  capital  has  assisted  many  areas  in  the 
creation  of  a  broader  trading  system,  enabling  the 
people  to  exchange  their  goods  in  larger  volume 
and  on  better  terms  with  others. 

An  outstanding  development  of  this  kind  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  Venezuelan  Basic 
Economy  Corporation.  One  of  its  many  projects 
assisted  in  building  up  the  fishing  industry.  On 
the  one  hand  new  fishing  methods  with  modern 
equipment  and  refrigeration  were  introduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  retail  outlets  were  created  for  the 
increased  production,  modern  marketing  methods 
were  taught,  and  new  ways  of  using  the  fishery 
products  were  developed. 

In  addition,  much  international  assistance  has 
been  rendered  by  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
The  international  exchange  of  students  and  the 
extensive  medical  research  made  possible  by  uni- 
versities and  private  foundations  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  technical  knowledge 
in  other  countries.  The  far-flung  medical  and 
agricultural  services  of  the  various  mission  soci- 
eties have  also  made  an  immense  contribution  to 
the  technical  skills  of  people  in  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  Government  as  well  as  private  organiza- 
tions has  aided  in  foreign  economic  development. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided 
technical  assistance  to  other  countries  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  today  through  cost-sharing 
arrangements  with  the  countries  concerned,  is 
assisting  in  more  than  300  agricultural  research 
projects  in  Latin  America.  On  a  similar  basis, 
technical  missions  in  agriculture  have  been  sent 
to  nearly  a  score  of  countries. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  provided  experts 
to  assist  many  countries  in  solving  problems  of  dis- 
ease and  pest  control,  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  nutrition ;  and  the  Federal  Works  Agency  has 
provided  assistance  on  transportation,  engineer- 
ing, and  sewage  projects.  Altogether  25  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  now  working  with  foreign 
governments  in  economic  projects  of  various 
kinds. 

Point  4  has  a  definite  precedent  also  in  such 
enterprises  as  the  Joint  Brazil-United  States 
Technical  Mission  which  conducted  a  survey  of 
Brazil's  development  needs  last  year.  Moreover, 
it  has  a  definite  relationship  to  our  other  programs 
of  international  cooperation,  such  as  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  Program. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Point-4  program 
must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  na- 
tions work  together  through  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  wherever  practicable. 
We  are  today  cooperating  with  other  countries  and 
assisting  them  through  our  work  in  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Unesco, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  In- 
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ternational  Labor  Office,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  others. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  done 
now.  Our  forward  planning  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Point-4  program  envisages  several  phases 
of  effort.  It  is  not  merely  an  expansion  of  what 
we  are  doing  at  the  present  moment — we  must  for- 
mulate an  integrated  policy  which  will  be  the 
framework  of  our  effort  5,  10,  and  20  years  in  the 
future. 

The  first  step  in  many  areas  will  undoubtedly 
be  to  conduct  an  expert  survey  in  the  various 
fields  that  are  basic  to  economic  development — 
such  as  transportation,  health,  education,  com- 
munications, and  water  resources.  Only  by  sur- 
veying "from  the  ground  up"  can  future  projects 
be  integrated  into  a  practical  program.  Lack  of 
development  in  such  basic  fields  imposes  real  lim- 
its on  the  rate  at  which  capital  investment  can  be 
absorbed  in  most  underdeveloped  sections  of  the 
world. 

In  some  of  these  areas,  basic  improvements  in 
health  and  education  will  have  to  precede  any  real 
advances  in  other  fields  necessary  to  a  stable  econ- 
omy. The  ultimate  objective  of  an  education  pro- 
gram in  such  areas  would  be  to  fit  the  people  to 
understand  and  make  the  most  of  their  environ- 
ment and  to  enable  them  to  become  useful  workers 
and  citizens.  The  importance  of  introducing 
modern  health  techniques  is  obvious.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  malaria-ridden  areas,  for  instance,  to 
develop  their  full  potentialities. 

Introduction  of  modern  agricultural  techniques 
will  increase  food  production  and  make  possible  a 
better  diet.  Conservation  of  the  soil  will  increase 
arable  areas.  Development  of  a  system  of  trans- 
portation will  open  up  new  markets.  And  the 
development  of  mining,  industry,  and  agriculture 
would  provide  decent  jobs  for  millions  now  living 
at  bare  subsistence  levels. 

In  many  countries  the  scope  of  the  capital  invest- 
ment which  could  profitably  be  utilized  is  tre- 
mendous. In  India,  for  instance,  already  the  most 
highly  industrialized  area  of  the  Far  East,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  railroads  and  railroad  equip- 
ment, and  for  hydroelectric  projects.  In  Africa, 
transportation  and  port  facilities  might  open  up 
enormous  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the 
entire  continent. 

Much  of  the  capital  investment  required  at  the 
outset  will  undoubtedly  be  of  a  type  not  ordinarily 
handled  directly  by  private  enterprise.  The  need 
for  roads,  port  facilities,  drainage  and  irrigation 
projects — to  name  only  a  few — is  normally  satis- 
fied through  government  obligations,  sold  to  other 
governments,  international  agencies,  or  the  invest- 
ing public  in  highly  developed  countries.  More- 
over, especially  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  which 
can  most  fruitfully  benefit  from  the  Point-4  pro- 
gram, needs  of  this  type  must  be  met  before  pri- 
vate investment  can  be  made  effective. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  it  is  not 
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expected  that  the  rate  of  private  investment 
abroad  will  be  substantially  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent. However,  ultimately  the  export  of  American 
capital  is  certain  to  increase  enormously. 

Last  year  U.S.  net  private  investment  abroad- 
including  Europe — was  approximately  850  million 
dollars.  One  business  group  has  estimated  that 
given  favorable  circumstances,  U.S.  private  in- 
dustry by  1952  should  be  able  annually  to  invest 
abroad  approximately  2  billion  dollars  net.  I  be- 
lieve that  private  investment  will  go  beyond  this 
estimate  when  the  proper  understanding  and  sta- 
bility have  been  achieved. 

Government  direction  and  assistance  are  neces- 
sary, particularly  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment stages,  but  the  ultimate  success  of  Point  4 
necessarily  will  in  great  part  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  American  businessmen  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  through  the 
wise  use  of  American  private  capital. 

There  are  certain  major  questions  relating  tc 
the  role  of  private  business  in  the  program  whicli 
must  be  given  serious  and  immediate  consideration 
by  the  business  community.  How  much  lending 
will  be  required  ?  How  much  lending  can  privat< 
business  undertake  ?  What  incentives  are  needed ' 
What  controls  should  be  exercised,  and  througl 
what  means,  to  protect  the  investments  abroad' 
What  will  be  the  impact  on  our  own  economy  of  i 
broad  program  of  economic  cooperation? 

The  problems  are  complex.  The  countrie: 
which  stand  most  in  need  of  assistance  are  poo: 
countries.  Ways  must  be  found  to  bring  hiddei 
capital  to  light,  to  modernize  systems  of  finano 
and  fiscal  policy  in  order  to  make  it  possible  fo 
the  countries  to  utilize  Point  4  on  a  self-help  basis 
The  experiences  of  American  businessmen  in  in 
ternational  affairs  up  to  now  will  make  their  serv 
ice  and  advice  to  these  countries  invaluable. 

We  must  bring  together  and  utilize  the  bes 
American  scientific,  technical,  and  business  ex 
perts  in  order  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pre 
gram  of  the  scope  required.  We  have  had  man; 
helpful  suggestions  from  business  groups  and  in 
dividuals.     We  hope  that  we  will  have  more. 

It  is  essential  that  two  difficulties  be  overcom 
before  private  investment  can  make  its  maximur 
contribution  to  the  Point-4  program.  Both  cor 
cern  the  "climate"  for  investments.  There  is  th 
question  of  discrimination  through  unfair  taxa 
tion,  expropriation,  or  other  abuse  of  America 
capital  in  foreign  countries.  Private  enterpris 
must  be  assured  that  its  investments  anywher 
will  receive  equal  treatment  with  any  othe 
investments  in  the  country. 

Secondly,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  cour 
tries  be  assured  that  the  imported  capital  wi 
improve  their  standard  of  living  and  will  not  e3 
ploit  their  people,  destroy  their  resources,  or  in 
pair  their  independence  or  political  integrity.  A 
the  President  has  made  clear,  imperialism  has  d 
place  in  Point  4. 
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In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
tie  problem  of  convertibility  into  dollars  of  the 
eturns  from  foreign  investment.  Today  many 
Duntries  are  unable  to  earn  even  the  dollars  they 
eed  to  pay  for  the  most  necessary  imports.  As 
ou  know,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
i  Congress  and  elsewhere  of  the  possibility  of 
Fnited  States  Government  guaranties  against  the 
xtraordinary  risks  peculiar  to  foreign  investment, 
articularly  in  connection  with  the  convertibility 
f  local  currency  derived  from  such  investment, 
'his  is  a  subject  involving  difficult,  and  to  some 
xtent  unpredictable,  elements,  and  it  may  be  that 
;  can  best  be  approached  through  an  experimental 
rogram,  involving  limited  liabilities,  through 
rliich  a  workable  technique  for  insuring  against 
uch  risks  can  gradually  be  developed. 

The  Government  is  now  at  work  on  programs  of 
jchnical  assistance  which  in  many  areas  must 
recede  any  extensive  capital  investment — public 
nd  private.  A  program  is  being  drawn  up  to 
rovide  for  the  supplying  of  technical  assistance 
i  accordance  with  the  Point-4  program  through 
xisting  governmental  and  United  Nations 
hannels. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  however,  that  these 
roposals  for  technical  assistance  are  only  the  first 
tep,  the  initial  breaking  of  the  ground,  in  what 
rill  become  a  major  effort  of  government  and 
usiness  together  to  help  the  peoples  of  the  world 
a  help  themselves. 

However  great  the  effort  we  put  into  the  de- 
elopment  of  Point  4,  the  effort  of  the  people  in 
he  underdeveloped  areas  must  be  immeasurably 
Teater.  The  manpower,  the  money,  and  the  skills 
hat  first  developed  our  country  came  in  large  part 
rom  abroad.  But  what  was  started  by  others 
ained  momentum  through  our  own  efforts. 

As  in  our  own  country,  the  development  of  the 
esources  of  the  world  may  be  assisted  by  others, 
ut  must  rest  primarily  on  local  initiative. 

One  of  the  forms  of  self-help  that  other  coun- 
ries  can  provide  is  to  undertake  the  basic  eco- 
lomic  surveys  and  studies  which  are  necessary 
efore  programs  of  technical  assistance  or  invest- 
ment can  be  begun.  The  assistance  which  the 
Jnited  States  can  render  will  be  expedited  and 
preatly  facilitated,  if  the  countries  which  wish  to 
>articipate  in  the  Point-4  program  undertake  such 
tudies  and  surveys  without  delay. 

In  laying  their  basic  plans  for  future  develop- 
nent,  it  is  also  important  that  the  underdeveloped 


countries  avoid  the  dangers  of  trying  to  establish 
self-sufficient  economic  units.  We  must  not  foster 
plans  that  will  create  nationalistic  barriers  which 
impede  social  and  economic  progress  in  other 
countries.  Some  arrangement  whereby  a  review 
of  development  plans  may  be  undertaken  by  other 
countries,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
would  be  helpful  in  avoiding  these  dangers  and 
increasing  production  and  international  trade. 

In  the  process  of  carrying  forward  this  pro- 
gram, so  wisely  proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  gain  new  experience  in  the 
application  of  American  engineering  and  scien- 
tific skill.  We  shall  certainly  advance  our  own 
technology.  The  challenging  problems  in  many 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  world  may  test  our  vision 
and  teach  us  much  of  enduring  value  that  will  ad- 
vance our  principles  of  management  and  invest- 
ment. 

Our  aim  in  this  enterprise  is  to  help  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  economically  depressed  parts 
of  the  world  to  raise  their  standard  of  living.  By 
so  doing  we  not  only  aid  them  in  realizing  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  life,  but  we  shall  be  laying 
foundations  for  our  own  continued  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Beyond  the  material  rewards  derived  from  this 
program,  lies  the  broad  vista  which  it  opens — a 
better  civilization  whose  motive  force  is  no  longer 
fear,  but  hope. 


Economic  and  Social  Council — Continued  from  page  744 

63.  World  Association  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts, 

The 

64.  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 

65.  World  Jewish  Congress 

66.  World  Movement  of  Mothers 

67.  World  Power  Conference 

68.  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 

69.  World's  Alliance  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

ciations 

70.  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

iii.  International  organizations  in  category  (c) 

1.  International  Federation  of  Secondary  Teachers 

2.  Lions  International — International  Association  of 

Lions  Clubs 

3.  Rotary  International 

4.  World  Organization  of  the  Teaching  Profession 


tune    J  2,    1949 
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Labor  Strikes  in  Bolivian  Tin-IVEining  Areas 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  WEBB 


[Released  to  the  press  June  1] 

For  several  months  labor  has  been  extremely 
restive  at  the  Bolivian  tin-mining  area  of  Catavi, 
the  property  of  the  Patino  Company.  The  basis 
of  the  trouble  has  been  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  National  Mine  Workers  Federation, 
headed  by  Juan  Lechin,  and  an  independent  union. 
The  leaders  of  the  National  Mine  Workers  Federa- 
tion are  controversial  political  figures  allied  with 
the  extremist,  Movimiento  Nacional  Revoluciona- 
rio  (MNR)  political  party,  which  was  overthrown 
by  a  popular  revolt  in  1946. 


American  Fatalities 

[Released  to  the  press  May  31] 

The  Department  of  State  was  distressed  to  learn 
of  the  grave  developments  which  took  place  at  the 
Catavi  tin  mines  in  Bolivia  on  May  28  and  29  re- 
sulting in  many  fatalities.  According  to  reports 
received  from  the  American  Embassy  in  La  Paz, 
two  Americans  were  killed,  John  H.  O'Conner  and 
Albert  Krefling,  and  two  others  seriously  injured, 
William  J.  Cook  and  Pat  Green.  A  fifth  American, 
T.  H.  Peterson,  has  disappeared.  The  Department 
has  instructed  the  American  Embassy  in  La  Paz 
to  express  the  sympathy  of  this  government  to  the 
widows  of  the  two  men  killed,  and  also  to  the  two 
injured  Americans,  and  to  spare  no  effort  to  locate 
the  missing  American. 

The  Embassy  has  also  been  requested  to  express 
to  the  Bolivian  Government  sympathy  for  the  loss 
of  Bolivian  lives  and  appreciation  for  the  steps  taken 
to  remove  Americans  from  the  scene  of  the 
difficulties. 


A  congressional  election  was  held  on  May  1 
during  which  MNR  adherents  fomented  disorders 
in  La  Paz  which  resulted  in  11  deaths.  MNR 
agitators  seized  a  district  police  station  and  were 
in  control  of  it  for  several  hours.  This  and  other 
developments  convinced  the  Bolivian  Government 
that  a  plot  existed  to  overthrow  it  by  forceful 
means. 

The  night  of  May  26,  the  Bolivian  Cabinet  de- 
cided that  in  order  to  forestall  imminent  revolu- 
tion it  would  deport  from  Bolivia  certain  labor 
leaders  affiliated  with  MNR  as  well  as  former  army 
officers  and  others  suspected  of  being  involved  in 
the  revolutionary  plot.  On  May  27  and  28,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  were  arrested  and 
exiled  to  Chile.  Included  were  Juan  Lechin  and 
a  number  of  other  labor  leaders  alleged  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  MNR  plot 
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Immediately  the  workers  at  Siglo  XX,  a  mini 
in  the  Catavi  area,  quit  work.  They  seized  15  o: 
the  supervisory  personnel  including  7  Ameri 
cans  and  held  them  in  the  union  headquarters  al 
legedly  as  hostages  for  the  release  of  Lechin  an< 
other  union  leaders.  Many  of  these  hostages  wen 
badly  beaten  and  several  of  them,  including  tw< 
Americans,  were  murdered.  Bolivian  army  unit 
have  been  stationed  at  Catavi  for  about  2  months 
or  since  the  situation  became  tense.  Reinforced  b; 
other  troops  from  Oruro,  they  captured  the  unioi 
headquarters  about  noon,  May  29.  By  means  o 
Bolivian  Air  Force  planes  and  United  State 
Military  Attache  and  Air  Mission  planes  most  o 
the  Americans  in  the  Catavi  area  were  evacuatei 
to  Oruro  on  May  29  and  30.  Two  Americans  wh 
were  badly  injured  while  being  held  as  hostage 
remained,  together  with  their  wives,  at  the  hos 
pital  in  Catavi.  It  is  planned  to  evacuate  ther 
also  when  they  are  able  to  travel.  The  America: 
manager  of  the  Patino  enterprises  at  Catavi,  D.  C 
Deringer,  has  remained  there.  Apparently  th 
Bolivian  Army  has  been  in  control  of  the  are 
since  May  29. 

Strikes  or  threats  of  strikes  have  occurred  i 
practically  all  the  other  mining  centers  of  Bolivis 
In  Colquiri,  a  Hochschild  mining  property,  an 
Huanuni,  another  Patino  mine,  management  pel 
sonnel  were  seized  and  held  as  hostages.  Thos 
at  Huanuni  were  rescued  by  Bolivian  Army  unii 
about  noon,  May  31.  Every  effort  is  being  mad 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  management  hostage 
at  Colquiri.  A  number  of  the  hostages  in  eac 
case  are  American  citizens. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  word  of  the  firs 
developments  at  Catavi,  the  American  Charg 
dAffaires  in  La  Paz,  James  Espy,  requested  tl 
Bolivian  Government  to  provide  American  cit: 
zens  throughout  Bolivia  with  the  fullest  protectio 
possible.  On  May  30  he  sent  urgent  word  to  a. 
the  mining  centers  advising  American  citizens  t 
evacuate  their  wives  and  children  to  the  centers  c 
population  and  to  leave  themselves  if  at  all  poi 
sible.  By  means  of  a  plane  chartered  by  the  Pi 
tino  Company,  a  plane  owned  by  the  Aramay 
Company,  and  planes  of  our  Military  Air  Attach 
and  the  United  States  Air  Mission  in  Bolivii 
American  management  personnel  and  their  fan 
ilies  are  being  evacuated  to  places  of  safety  s 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  number  of  persons  eva< 
uated  from  Catavi  was  approximately  140. 

The  wave  of  strikes  does  not  appear  to  have  sut 
sided.    Railway  workers  are  reported  to  ha.\ 
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lanned  to  strike  at  noon,  May  31.  The  Bolivian 
rovernment  the  morning  of  May  31  had  hopes  of 
laintaining  at  least  limited  service  on  the  La  Paz 
.rica  Railway  and  the  La  Paz  Guaqui  Railway, 
hich  are  links  with  Chile  and  Peru.  The  Bo- 
vian  air  line,  LAB,  struck  May  27  but  returned 
)  work  later. 

On  May  31  the  Bolivian  Government  issued  a 
ecree  declaring  a  state  of  siege  covering  the  whole 
juntry.  The  decree  stated  that  violent  happen- 
lgs  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  creating 
state  of  civil  war. 

The  American  Embassy  in  La  Paz  is  continuing 

>  exert  every  effort  to  secure  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
in  citizens  in  the  mining  districts.  To  date  there 
ave  been  no  reports  of  disturbances  in  the  prin- 
pal  centers  of  population  which  are  La  Paz, 
•ruro,  Cochabamba,  and  Sucre. 

Acting  under  instructions,  the  American  Charge 
Affaires  in  Bolivia  on  May  30  expressed  to  the 
iolivian  Government  sympathy  for  the  loss  of 
lolivian  lives  and  appreciation  for  the  steps  taken 

>  remove  Americans  from  the  scene  of  the  diffi- 
alties.  On  May  31  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  in 
Washington  expressed  the  profound  regret  of  his 
overnment  at  the  death  of  the  two  murdered 
jnericans. 


merican  Community  Activities 
ontinue  in  Shanghai 

Statement  by  John  M.  Cabot * 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  no 
jnericans  have  been  injured  in  the  course  of 
ghting  in  or  around  Shanghai.  All  reports  so 
a,r  indicate  that  the  Communist  soldiers  have  re- 
pected  Americans  and  their  property  despite  cer- 
dn  relatively  minor  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
l  a  few  instances. 

The  American  community,  both  business  and 
hilanthropic,  is  carrying  on  and  intends  to  con- 
nue  to  do  so  insofar  as  this  is  permitted  by  the 
ew  authorities.  They  feel  that  their  activities 
re  a  benefit  to  China  as  well  as  the  organizations 
hey  represent.  They  will,  I  am  confident,  re- 
pect  the  laws  and  regulations  instituted  as  re- 
uired  by  the  new  authorities  in  their  public 
nnouncements. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  new  author- 
;ies  have  established  the  policies  which  they  pro- 
ose  to  follow  before  it  is  possible  to  say  whether 
tie  American  community  can  look  to  the  future 
rith  optimism,  but  the  community's  first  reactions 
iave  been  distinctly  favorable.  For  those  who 
;ave  suffered  tragic  losses  in  the  hostilities  which 
iave  swept  over  Shanghai  the  American  commu- 
iity  feels  deeply  sympathetic;  it  is  fervently 
hankful  for  the  greater  horrors  from  which 
>hanghai  has  happily  been  spared. 
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"Siam"  Officially  Changed  to  "  Thailand  " 

Text  of  communique  transmitted  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  Bangkok  which  was  officially  broad- 
cast on  May  11 

Following  the  announcement  made  by  the  Pre- 
mier's Office  on  September  7,  1945,  to  the  effect 
that  the  name  of  the  kingdom  be  called  in  English 
"Siam"  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom  called 
"Siamese",  the  present  government  has  again 
taken  this  matter  into  consideration. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  present  constitution 
calls  the  kingdom  "Prates  Thai"  by  name,  the 
present  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  con- 
venience sake,  the  name  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
called  "Thailand"  in  English  and  other  languages 
and  the  name  of  the  people  living  in  the  kingdom 
"Thai".  F  8 

This  announcement  is  being  officially  made  May 
11,  1949,  and  signed  by  the  Premier,  Field  Mar- 
shal P.  Phibun  Songgram. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Hashemite  Jordan  Kingdom 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  the  Hashemite 
Jordan  Kingdom,  Dr.  Yussef  Haikal,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on  June  1.  For 
texts  of  the  Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  406 
of  June  1, 1949. 


Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention 
Transmitted  to  Senate 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  formulated 
at  the  International  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Conference  and  signed  at  Washington  under  date 
of  February  8, 1949  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  certain  other  governments.2 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  regard- 
ing this  convention,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference.  The  Final  Act  does 
not  require  ratification. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 

May  9, 191$. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  American  Embassy  in 
Shanghai  on  May  27,  1949.  Printed  from  telegraphic  text. 
Mr.  Cabot  is  Consul  General  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Shanghai. 

2  For  text  of  the  convention  see  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  March  and  April  1949,  p.  711. 
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Cuba  Grants  Renegotiations  of  Certain 
Tariff  Concessions 

[Released  to  the  press  June  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
11,  1948,  that  Cuba  had  requested  the  renegotia- 
tion of  certain  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Cuba 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.1 
Cuba  has  now  requested  that  its  concession  on 
certain  colored-woven  textiles  be  similarly  rene- 
gotiated. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
held  at  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1948,  the  con- 
tracting parties  recommended,  and  the  United 
States  agreed,  that  renegotiation  of  preferential 
tariff  concessions  accorded  to  the  United  States 
by  Cuba  on  certain  colored-woven  textiles  should 
be  undertaken  if  Cuba  so  requested.  These  col- 
ored-woven textiles  are  listed  as  items  114  to  117 
and  132  to  135,  part  II,  schedule  IX  (the  Cuban 
schedule),  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Consideration  will  therefore  be  given 
by  the  United  States  to  possible  adjustments  of  the 
Cuban  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  colored-woven 
textiles  provided  for  in  the  third  note  to  each 
of  these  items. 

As  recommended  by  the  contracting  parties,  the 
negotiations  will  include  consideration  of  any  new 
concessions,  whether  or  not  in  respect  of  an  item 
now  in  the  Cuban  schedule  which  Cuba  might 
grant  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  any  modi- 
fications of  the  duties  on  colored-woven  textiles 
that  might  be  agreed  to  by  this  government.  Con- 
sideration will  also  be  given  to  the  possible  with- 
drawal or  partial  withdrawal  of  some  concessions 
which  the  United  States  granted  to  Cuba  in  sched- 
ule XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  If  such  concessions  are  to  be  withdrawn, 
another  announcement  with  respect  thereto  will 
be  made. 

Views  of  any  interested  persons  with  regard  to 
these  renegotiations  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  which  is 
the  Committee  established  to  receive  views  on 
trade-agreement  matters,  no  later  than  June  24, 
1949.  All  communications  on  these  matters  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  25,  D.C. 

Convention  With  Costa  Rica  Establishing 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Costa  Rica  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  was  signed 
on  May  31  in  Washington.2  This  action  came  as 
a  result  of  a  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  two  countries  held  in  Washington  last  week. 
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Signing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  were  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb,  and  W.  M. 
Chapman,  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Sefior  Don  Mario  A. 
Esquivel,  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Sefior 
Don  Jorge  Hazera,  Counselor  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Embassy,  signed  on  behalf  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  convention  provides  for  a  joint  Commission 
empowered  to  undertake  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  yellowfin  and  skipjack  tuna  and  of  ancho- 
vetta  and  other  bait  fishes  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  fisheries  maintained  by  the  nationals 
of  the  two  countries.  Other  kinds  of  fish  taken  by 
tuna  fishing  vessels  may  also  be  studied  by  the 
Commission.  Much  remains  to  be  known  about 
yellowfin  and  skipjack  tuna  and  the  other  species 
concerned  before  the  need  for  conservation  mea- 
sures may  be  determined. 

The  convention  differs  in  a  number  of  respects 
from  the  United  States-Mexican  tuna  agreement 
signed  last  January  in  Mexico  City.  It  covers 
particularly  the  tuna  fisheries  in  the  tropica] 
waters  of  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  In  addition 
unlike  all  of  the  fisheries  concerned  in  the  United 
States-Mexican  agreement,  the  fisheries  includec 
in  the  present  convention  present  problems  of  in 
terest  to  a  number  of  countries  besides  the  signa- 
tories. Accordingly,  the  convention  provides  i 
new  departure  by  making  possible  the  adherens 
of  other  governments  whose  nationals  operate  ii 
the  fisheries  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  these  othei 
governments  will  join  the  United  States  and  Costs 
Rica  in  the  cooperative  program  for  maintaining 
the  populations  of  the  fishes  concerned  at  a  leve 
which  will  permit  maximum  sustained  catchei 
year  after  year. 

Air  Transport  Agreement  With  Canada  Signet 

It  was  announced  June  5  that  the  delegation: 
representing  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov 
ernments,  which  have  during  the  past  week  beei 
discussing  bilateral  air  arrangements  between  thi 
two  countries,  have  concluded  and  signed  a  ne? 
bilateral  air  agreement  on  scheduled  air  service 
to  replace  the  one  presently  in  effect  which  wa 
signed  early  in  1945.3 

The  new  agreement  differs  from  its  predecesso 
in  form  in  that  it  adopts  the  pattern  for  bilatera 
agreements  that  has  been  evolving  in  recent  years 
This  pattern,  which  is  based  on  certain  standar* 
articles  developed  at  the  Chicago  Internationa 
Air  Conference  in  1944,  is  known  generally  as  th 
Bermuda-type  agreement  since  the  first  agreemen 

1  Buixetin  of  Oct.  24, 1948,  p.  527. 

5  For  text  of  convention,  see  Department  of  State  pres 
release  400  of  May  31,  1949. 

3  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  pres 
release  414  of  June  5,  1949. 
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E  this  type  was  concluded  in  Bermuda  between 
te  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  new  agreement  provides  for  the  exercise  of 
affic  rights  in  each  country  by  scheduled  air- 
nes  of  the  other  on  certain  agreed  international 
trough  routes.  Certain  changes  were  made  in 
ie  existing  network  of  transborder  air  services 
'tween  the  two  countries. 

The  changes  in  transborder  services  are  that 
le  United  States  has  been  granted  a  direct  route 
itween  New  York  and  Toronto,  replacing  its  ex- 
ting  route  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto.  This  route 
ill  directly  parallel  the  existing  Canadian  route 
•om  Toronto  to  New  York.  The  United  States 
is  also  received  a  route  from  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
na,  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  which  may  be  oper- 
ed  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  United  States 
rvice  from  Great  Falls  to  Lethbridge. 
Canada  has  received  a  direct  route  from  Mont- 
tal  to  New  York  which  will  directly  parallel  the 
cisting  United  States  route  between  New  York 
id  Montreal. 

Under  these  arrangements  carriers  of  both  coun- 
ies  may  both  operate  between  the  largest  city 
l  the  United  States  and  the  two  largest  cities  in 
anada.  In  other  respects  the  existing  pattern  of 
ansborder  services  is  not  changed. 
In  addition  the  United  States  has  been  granted 
fo  international  through  routes,  the  first  from 
ie  United  States  through  Gander,  Newfoundland, 
id  on  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  second  from 
ie  United  States  through  Edmonton  to  Alaska 
id  the  Orient.  United  States  carriers  on  these 
mtes  may  pick  up  and  set  down  traffic  at  Gander 
id  at  Edmonton. 

Canada  has  been  granted  a  through  route  to 
Hawaii  and  on  to  Australasia  and  a  through  route 
•  Florida  and  on  to  the  Caribbean.  On  these 
mtes  Canadian  carriers  may  pick  up  and  set  down 
affic  at  Honolulu  and  at  Tampa-St.  Petersburg, 
lorida. 

The  chairmen  of  the  two  delegations  expressed 
reat  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
ons  and  stated  their  belief  that  the  new  agree- 
ent  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement,  which 
ill  add  to  the  already  excellent  record  of  close 
id  friendly  aviation  relations  between  the  two 
rantries. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Ottawa  on  June  4 
1  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Kussell  B. 
dams,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation 
id  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  on 
jhalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada  by  John 
aldwin,  chairman  of  the  Air  Transport  Board. 
An  exchange  of  notes  concerning  the  use  of  cer- 
tin  leased  bases  was  also  entered  into,  the  notes 
eing  signed  for  the  United  States  by  Ambassador 
iaurence  A.  Steinhardt  and  for  Canada  by  A.  D. 
'.  Heeney,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
.ffairs. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

John  B.  Howard  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  assist  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Ernest  A.  Gross,  effective  May  23,  1949. 

Douglas  MacArthur  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Western 
European  Affairs,  effective  May  16, 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department  of  State 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  requests 
direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained  front  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers :  Legal  Employment  of  Cer- 
tain Workers  Who  Entered  the  State  of  Texas  Illegally. 

Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1858.  Pub. 
3433.    6  pp.    5<t. 

Supplementary  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Mexico  City  March  10, 1947 ;  entered  into  force  March 
10,  1947. 

United  States  Participation  in  the  United  Nations :  Report 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  1948.  Inter- 
national Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  29.  Pub. 
3437.    33  pp.    55<i*. 

Report  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  year 
1948  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  therein. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Packages  for  the  Netherlands:  Duty- 
Free  Entry  Payment  of  Transportation  Charges.  Treaties 
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Essential  Elements  of  Lasting  Peace 
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We  are  here  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  park  to 
he  memory  of  the  dead  of  two  World  Wars. 

The  brave  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  those  wars 
rauld  approve  of  the  way  you  have  chosen  to 
tonor  them.  This  park  will  be  a  place  of  rest  and 
ecreation.  It  is  fitting  that  a  war  memorial 
hould  be  something  that  can  be  used  and  enjoyed 
>y  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
bate than  to  devote  a  war  memorial  to  those 
values  of  human  life  which  our  soldiers  died  to 
>reserve — the  values  of  freedom  and  peace. 

We  are  not  a  militaristic  country.  We  do  not 
,'lorify  the  military  way  of  life.  Some  nations 
lave  taken  greater  pride  in  their  military  victories 
han  in  any  other  national  achievements,  but  it 
las  never  been  so  with  us.  When  we  think  of 
var,  it  is  with  a  prayer  that  the  sacrifices  our  dead 
lave  made  will  never  have  to  be  repeated. 

After  every  war  we  have  solemnly  resolved  to 
jrevent  future  wars.  We  have  learned,  however, 
hat  it  is  not  enough  to  make  resolutions.  It  is  not 
snough  to  utter  them  in  speeches  or  to  engrave  them 
m  monuments.  We  have  learned  that  we  must 
levote  the  best  efforts  of  our  whole  nation  to  make 
hose  resolutions  come  true. 

We  entered  the  first  World  War  to  restore  peace 
uid  to  preserve  human  freedom;  but  when  that 
var  was  finished,  we  turned  aside  from  the  task 
ve  had  begun.  We  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
League  of  Nations — the  international  organization 
vhich  was  established  to  maintain  peace.  We  ig- 
lored  the  economic  problems  of  the  world,  and 
idopted  a  tariff  policy  which  only  made  them 
vorse.  We  let  our  domestic  affairs  fall  into  the 
lands  of  selfish  interests. 

We  failed  to  join  with  others  to  take  the  steps 
which  might  have  prevented  a  second  world  war. 

This  time  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  mistakes  that 
svere  made  in  the  past.  We  are  on  guard  against 
;he  indifference  and  isolationism  which  can  only 
lead  to  the  tragedy  of  war.  This  time  we  will  not 
let  our  decisions  be  made  for  us  by  a  little  group 
nf  men  who  are  concerned  only  with  their  own 
special  interests. 

This  time  we  have  taken  vigorous  and  far-seeing 
measures  to  preserve  peace  and  restore  prosperity 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility that  I  believe  God  intended  this  great 
republic  to  assume  after  the  first  World  War.  We 
have  shouldered  the  enormous  responsibilities  that 
go  with  our  tremendous  strength. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  many  public 


servants  of  ability  and  vision  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  problems  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense.  We  have  able  leaders  in  the 
Congress,  who  have  mastered  the  complex  details 
of  our  relations  with  other  nations.  They  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  effects  of  our 
policies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  have 
labored  painstakingly  to  enact  a  body  of  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  we  have 
assumed. 

Most  significant  of  all,  the  people  of  this  country 
understand  the  supreme  importance  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  great  objectives  toward  which  we 
are  moving.  Public  debate  has  threshed  out  the 
basic  questions  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  people 
have  made  up  their  minds.  They  have  supported, 
and  will  continue  to  support,  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  maintain  peace. 

We  have  had  to  work  for  peace  in  the  face  of 
troubled  conditions  and  against  Communist  pres- 
sures. But  because  we  have  been  united  in  our 
determination  to  use  our  strength  and  our  sub- 
stance, we  have  already  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  freedom  and  peace.  The  disintegration  of  the 
democracies  of  Europe  has  been  halted.  Free 
peoples  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  been  given 
new  hope  and  new  confidence.  The  restoration  of 
a  system  of  world  trade  has  begun.  And  all  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  closing  the  door 
to  peaceful  negotiation  of  the  differences  between 
the  free  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  we  are  only  midway  in  carrying  out  our 
policy.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
make  the  free  world  secure  against  the  social 
and  political  evils  on  which  Communism  thrives. 
The  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  is  still  threatened. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  have  grown  weary  of 
the  effort  we  are  making.  There  are  voices  which 
claim  that  because  our  policy  has  been  successful 
so  far,  we  can  now  afford  to  relax.  There  are  some 
who  want  to  slash  the  aid  we  are  giving  to  the 
economic  recovery  of  other  nations ;  there  are  some 
who  want  to  reject  the  measures  that  are  necessary 
for  defense  against  aggression ;  there  are  some  who 
wish  to  abandon  our  efforts  toward  the  revival 
of  world  trade.  These  are  the  same  voices  that 
misled  us  in  the  1920's.  They  are  misguided  by 
short-run  considerations.  They  refuse  to  face  the 
plain  facts.  They  try  to  convince  us  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  price  of  peace. 

1  Delivered  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  June  11,  1949,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
misled  a  second  time.  We  know  that  the  short- 
sighted course,  the  easy  way,  is  not  the  path  to 
peace.  The  path  is  difficult  and  requires  firm  de- 
termination and  steadfast  effort. 

We  know  that  if  we  are  to  build  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  world  we  must  achieve  three  essential 
conditions. 

First,  this  nation  must  be  strong  and  prosperous. 
Second,  other  nations  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
peace   and   freedom   must   also   be   strong   and 
prosperous. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  international  structure 
capable  of  adjusting  international  differences  and 
maintaining  peace. 

The  first  condition  is  our  own  strength  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  unusual  for  this  nation  to  maintain  sub- 
stantial armed  forces  in  time  of  peace.  Yet,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  threat  to  the  principles  of  peace— 
the  principles  on  which  the  United  Nations  is 
founded — we  must  maintain  strong  armed  forces. 
Any  uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  or  the  willing- 
ness of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  defend 
themselves  is  an  invitation  to  aggression.  We 
have  seen  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the  out- 
break of  two  World  Wars. 

Our  national  strength  is  not,  however,  simply 
a  matter  of  weapons  and  trained  men.  Even  more 
important  are  our  economic  growth  and  continued 
prosperity. 

peace.  The  task  is  difficult  and  requires  firm  de- 
Our  economy  is  the  center  of  a  world  economy. 
The  hope  of  economic  revival  throughout  the 
world  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  If  our  production 
and  purchasing  power  are  badly  impaired,  if  the 
buying  and  selling  and  investing  that  we  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  cut  off,  other  nations 
will  be  plunged  into  chaos  and  despair. 

It  is  a  prime  belief  of  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy that  our  kind  of  economy  is  doomed  to 
failure.  The  Communists  predict  that  our  pros- 
perity will  collapse — bringing  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  down  with  it.  But  they  are  wrong — wrong 
as  they  can  be. 

We  know  more  today  about  keeping  our  econ- 
omy strong  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  We 
know  how  to  strengthen  our  economy  through  the 
expansion  of  production  and  purchasing  power 
and  the  improvement  of  standards  of  living.  We 
understand  that  constantly  rising  national  output, 
increasing  real  wages,  and  a  fair  income  for 
farmers  are  basic  elements  of  our  economic 
strength. 

To  maintain  these  elements  of  prosperity,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  drift  with  the  tide.  We  must 
take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities,  the  in- 
creased demands  which  result  from  the  natural 
growth  of  our  population.  We  must  develop  our 
natural  resources  and  restore  those  we  have  de- 
pleted or  wasted.  We  must  establish  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  business  opportunity;  we  must  have 
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a  free  labor  movement  able  to  hold  its  own  at  the 
bargaining  table ;  we  must  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  Americans  against  the  hazards  and  mis- 
fortunes of  life. 

These  steps  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
strong  and  prosperous.  That  is  why  our  domestic 
programs  for  the  development  of  resources,  for 
protection  against  economic  hazards,  for  the  im- 
provement of  social  conditions,  are  fundamental 
to  our  national  effort  for  peace. 

The  second  condition  essential  to  peace  is  that 
other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  must  be  strong 
and  prosperous. 

We  need  other  nations  as  our  allies  in  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  We  have  seen  free  nations 
lost  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  because  oi 
economic  disaster.  We  know  that  despair  ovei 
economic  conditions  will  turn  men  away  from  free- 
dom and  into  the  hands  of  dictators. 

It  is  to  our  interest,  therefore,  to  aid  other  na- 
tions to  restore  and  maintain  their  economic 
health.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  help  other  nations 
to  help  themselves,  but  also  to  encourage  economic 
cooperation  among  them. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  cooperating  with 
other  nations  to  restore  a  mutually  beneficial  sys- 
tem of  world  trade.  No  nation  today  can  achieve 
prosperity  in  isolation.  Only  through  participa- 
tion in  the  trade  of  the  world  can  a  country  raise 
its  own  standards  of  living  and  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  other  nations. 

For  years  before  the  war,  world  trade  was 
crippled  by  high  tariffs,  import  quotas,  exchange 
manipulation,  and  other  artificial  devices  for^  se- 
curing commercial  advantage.  These  practices 
were  a  symptom  of  international  anarchy.  Thej 
resulted,  ultimately,  in  idle  ships,  idle  men,  anc 
economic  chaos. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
these  evils.  Since  1934,  we  have  worked  out  i 
multitude  of  agreements  with  other  countries  te 
reduce  specific  tariff  barriers.  In  the  Genera 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  1948,  we  strucl 
a  world-wide  blow  at  these  obstacles  to  trade. 

But  this  work  is  not  yet  finished.  If  we  are  t< 
succeed  it  is  vital  that  the  authority  to  negotiate 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  be  extended.  Wi 
should  then  go  on  to  establish  a  permanent  inter 
national  trade  organization  to  apply  standards  o: 
fair  dealing  in  the  commerce  among  nations. 

The  same  cooperative  principle  has  been  ap 
plied  in  our  great  undertaking  to  restore  the  econ 
omies  of  the  Western  European  nations  to  a  self 
sustaining  basis.  The  food,  fuel,  and  equipment 
which  we  have  sent  to  Europe  have  been  matchec 
by  the  efforts  which  these  nations  have  made  t( 
restore  their  own  economies  and  to  cooperate  witl 
one  another  in  increasing  their  production  anc 
raising  their  standards  of  living. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  European  Recover] 
Program  has  halted  the  social  and  economic  disin 
tegration  which  threatened  the  countries  of  West 
ern  Europe  with  Communism  and  civil  strife. 
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Nevertheless,  the  European  Recovery  Program 
I  still  in  its  early  stages.  At  the  outset  it  was  esti- 
nated  that  it  would  take  four  years  before  these 
countries  could  again  become  independent  of  spe- 
;ial  economic  aid.  Only  a  little  more  than  one 
pear  has  passed  since  we  began. 

If  we  were  to  falter  now  and  cut  down  our  aid, 
;he  momentum  of  recovery  would  be  destroyed, 
rhe  people  of  these  countries  would  be  thrown 
nto  confusion,  and  their  advance  toward  eco- 
lomic  self-reliance  would  be  blocked.  A  slash  in 
he  funds  available  for  European  recovery  at  this 
ime  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  false  economy. 
[t  would  cancel  the  hopes  and  the  plans  of  the 
Western  European  nations.  It  would  be  a  great 
rain  for  Communism. 
'lam  confident  we  shall  not  make  this  mistake. 

Our  concern  with  the  economic  health  of  the 
world  also  extends  to  its  underdeveloped  regions, 
rhe  prospects  for  peace  will  be  immeasurably 
jrighter  if  we  can  offer  a  future  of  hope  and  a  bet- 
;er  life  to  the  people  of  these  regions.  In  these 
ireas  there  are  millions  who  for  centuries  have 
mown  nothing  but  exploitation  and  poverty,  and 
whose  economic  life  is  still  primitive. 

I  have  offered  a  program  for  bringing  these 
people  the  benefits  of  our  modern  civilization. 
[t  is  not  a  program  of  relief.  While  it  is  intended 
ultimately  to  bring  about  a  great  movement  of  cap- 
ital through  the  channels  of  private  investment  for 
ihe  development  of  these  poverty-stricken  regions, 
it  is  not  a  program  of  imperialism.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  offers  enormous  potential 
benefits  to  a  growing  world  economy. 

We  have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  this  pro- 
gram with  care.  I  expect  shortly  to  send  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  for  initial  legislation. 
This  will  be  but  the  first  step  of  many  that  we  shall 
take,  over  the  years  to  come,  in  this  cooperative 
effort  to  better  the  living  standards  and  to  unlock 
the  human  skills  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  third  condition  essential  for  peace  is  an 
international  structure  capable  of  suppressing 
international  violence.  However  well  conceived 
our  economic  programs  may  be,  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  there  is  some  assurance  against  the 
outbreak  of  aggression.  Neither  our  own  pros- 
perity nor  the  prosperity  of  other  nations  can 
survive  unless  we  can  protect  the  operations  of 
economic  life  from  the  threat  of  war. 

Such  protection  depends  on  two  factors.  First, 
there  must  be  constant  efforts  by  all  nations  to 
adjust  their  differences  peacefully.  Second,  there 
must  be  an  agreement  among  nations  to  employ 
overwhelming  force  against  armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  valuable  instrument 
for  accomplishing  these  ends.  It  has  already 
achieved  the  peaceful  settlement  of  difficult  issues. 
It  has  stopped  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
Indonesia.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  explore 
and  find  solutions  for  many  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  which  afflict  the  world. 

June   19,   1949 


Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  Within  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we  and  cer- 
tain other  countries  have  undertaken  to  provide 
greater  assurance  against  the  danger  of  armed 
conflict.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  The  idea  behind  this  treaty— the 
association  of  democratic  nations  for  mutual 
defense — is  well  understood  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  understand,  however,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  pact  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  demo- 
cratic nations  which  are  parties  to  it.  They  have 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  war.  They  have 
been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  again  becoming  the 
scene  of  conflict.  By  assuring  them  of  our  sup- 
port the  pact  goes  a  long  way  to  dispel  their  fears. 

I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  the  unanimous 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  this  past  week  in  favor  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  I  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Senate.  The 
effect  of  this  action  will  be  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  in  allaying  the  fears  which  have  retarded 
economic  recovery  in  Europe. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  Atlantic  pact 
be  followed  by  a  program  of  military  aid  to  in- 
crease the  effective  strength  of  the  free  nations 
against  aggression.  This  military  assistance  pro- 
gram— based  upon  mutual  help — will  give  addi- 
tional confidence  to  the  people  of  those  nations  as 
they  continue  to  rebuild  their  economies. 

These  measures  will  bring  a  stability  to  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe,  which  has  not  ex- 
isted since  the  end  of  the  war.  They  will  at  the 
same  time  contribute  directly  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  essential  elements  of 
lasting  peace — a  strong  and  prosperous  United 
States ;  a  strong  and  prosperous  community  of  free 
nations ;  an  international  organization  capable  of 
preventing  aggression. 

We  have  given  greatly  of  our  effort  and  our 
strength  to  build  a  firm  and  enduring  foreign  pol- 
icy upon  these  essentials.  The  burdens  we  have 
had  to  assume  in  this  enterprise  have  been  un- 
usual. The  size  of  the  national  budget  shows  that 
we  are  engaged  in  an  undertaking  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  our  country  or  of  the  world. 

But  the  goal  we  seek  is  a  great  one,  and  worth 
the  price.  Never  has  a  nation  had  the  opportunity 
which  we  have  today  to  do  so  much  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  mankind.  Never  has  a  nation 
had  a  better  chance  of  reaching  this  high  goal. 

We  must  not  falter  now. 

We  must  not  defeat  our  own  efforts  by  doing 
only  half  the  job  that  lies  before  us. 

The  brave  men,  whose  memory  we  honor  here, 
did  all  that  was  required  of  them.  They  did  not 
fail  us.  We  must  not  fail  them  in  our  efforts  to 
reach  the  goal  for  which  they  died. 

We  must  press  on  in  the  confidence  that  we  will 
succeed  in  the  mission  a  divine  Providence  has 
assigned  to  us. 
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U.S.-U.N.  Cooperation  in  Point-4  Program 


STATEMENT    BY    ACTING    SECRETARY    WEBB 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

The  plan  announced  by  Secretary-General  Lie 
for  an  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agen- 
cies was  prepared  in  response  to  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  United  States  at  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  Lake  Success,  in  February  of 
this  year.1  It  will  be  discussed  at  the  Ninth 
Meeting  of  the  UN-Ecosoc,  which  will  convene  in 
July  at  Geneva,  and  its  various  parts  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  various  specialized  agencies  who 
participated  in  preparing  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  government  to  co- 
operate wholeheartedly  with  the  United  Nations  in 
this  program.  As  President  Truman  pointed  out 
in  his  inaugural  address,  "This  should  be  a  co- 
operative enterprise  in  which  all  nations  work 
together  through  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  wherever  practicable."  We 
hope  that  other  governments  will  also  participate 
extensively  in  this  program,  as  they  do  in  the 
other  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies. 

The  appropriations  requested  from  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  Point-4  Program  will  include  funds 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  technical 
assistance  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  It  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  need  for  additional  technical 
cooperation  activities,  carried  out  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  to  supplement  the  many  activities  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations. 

WORLD   RESPONSE  TO  THE  POINT-4  PROGRAM 

Interview  with  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  over 
the  Voice  of  America 2 

Mr.  Queen  [Economic  Commentator]  :  Good 
evening.  In  the  next  few  days,  the  American 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve  legislation  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  fostering  capital 
investment  for  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world. 

Here  is  what  you  might  call  the  first  concrete, 
global  application  of  what  President  Truman 
meant  when  he  said  last  January  20th :  "Our  aim 
should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food, 
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more  clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  an 
more  technical  power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

In  a  sense,  this  idea  of  a  first  program  is  mis 
leading.  In  one  area,  Latin  America,  this  countr 
has  over  the  past  decade  exchanged  its  skills  an 
knowledge  with  20  other  nations — teachin 
farmers  how  to  grow  different  and  more  food: 
wiping  out  century-old  diseases,  bringing  ne^ 
tools  and  techniques  to  our  neighbors  to  the  sout 
and  showing  their  peoples  how  to  use  them. 

The  idea  of  a  program  is  misleading  in  a  deep* 
sense.  For  this  is  not  a  single  plan  or  even 
series  of  plans.  What  we  are  seeing  here  is  th 
emergence  of  a  policy  that  will  extend  to  virtuall 
every  aspect  of  American  foreign  relations — wit 
people  as  much  as  countries.  It  is  a  recognitio 
of  the  fact  that  where  the  threat  of  oppressioi 
ignorance,  hunger,  and  despair  grip  any  segmei 
of  the  free  world,  they  menace  the  welfare  an 
liberties  of  everyone,  everywhere — this  natio 
included. 

What  is  developing  in  Washington,  therefor 
is  not  simply  one  program  with  a  beginning  an 
an  end  but  a  basic  and  major  element  of  America 
foreign  policy.  Although  some  parts  of  it  wi 
produce  results  relatively  quickly,  its  operatic 
will  extend  over  many  decades  and  in  many  way 

There  are  two  other  points  to  note  about  th 
policy  and  program.  First,  it  is  cooperative.  Tl 
United  States  is  joining  with  other  countries  an 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  into  play  the  full  ui 
of  all  skills  of  all  countries. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  program  will  1 
called  into  action  only  by  the  choice  and  willinj 
ness  of  the  nations  desiring  such  help.  Th 
assistance,  moreover,  whether  in  the  form  < 
technical  aid  or  measures  to  encourage  capit 
investment  cannot  be  effective  unless  it  is  bas( 
on  and  supported  by  the  resources,  funds  ar 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  countries  ar 
the  peoples  themselves. 

As  experts  in  Washington  see  it,  here  lie  tl 
possibilities  for  the  greatest  advances  in  wor. 
health   and  security.    Any   attempt  to  measu 

1  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Developmen 
Plan  for  an  expanded  co-operative  programme  throut 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  [U. 
floe.  1327/Add.  1,  May  1949]  viii,  329  pp.  Printed.  $2.E 
For  text  of  resolutions  relating  to  economic  developmei 
see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949,  p.  360. 

2  Given  over  the  Voice  of  America  short-wave  system  i 
June  9,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  dai 
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jse  in  terms  of  money  expenditures  is  short- 
;hted  and  incorrect.  How  do  you  measure  the 
mination  of  cholera,  typhus,  or  bubonic  plague 
p  hundreds  of  thousands  of  humans,  who,  on  the 
erage,  have  never  lived  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  ? 
small  group  of  men  will  instruct  some  hundreds 

others  on  methods  of  improving  crop  pro- 
ction  by  20  or  30  or  50  percent.  These  hundreds, 
turn,  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  thousands.  A 
lot  plant,  small  in  cost  and  operation,  shows 
inuf acturers  new  uses  for  local  resources.    How 

you  estimate,  in  money,  the  ultimate  value  of 
ese  operations? 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  in  the 
nee  of  America  studios  in  Washington,  the  man 
sponsible  for  developing  this  new  concept  in 
nerican  foreign  policy — Willard  L.  Thorp, 
ssistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Mr.  Thorp,  what  has  been  the  response  thus  far 
President  Truman's  program  ? 
Mr.  Thorp:  I  should  start  by  saying  that  not 
ly  since  the  President's  speech  but  for  the  past  4 
ars,  I  have  had  callers  from  countries  in  all 
xts  of  the  world  telling  me  about  their  hopes 
id  needs  in  the  field  of  economic  development, 
lese  haven't  been  merely  the  point  of  view  of 
me  government  officials.  They  usually  repre- 
nt  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people  them- 
Ives  back  in  the  home  country  who  are  demand- 
g  that  their  governments  find  ways  and  means 

bringing  economic  betterment  to  their  lives. 
f  course,  since  the  President's  speech,  these  re- 
lests  to  the  American  Government  have  multi- 
ied  considerably.  Almost  every  week  we  get 
!W  messages  from  our  embassies  from  countries 
king  for  information  and  proposing  specific 
•ojects  for  development.  Last  week  the  Secre- 
ry-General  of  the  United  Nations  announced  a 
•oposed  program  of  world-wide  technical  assist- 
ice  to  be  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and 
e  specialized  agencies  and  to  cost  36  million 
)llars  in  1950  and  50  million  dollars  in  1951. 
here  has  never  been  any  question  of  the  interest 
:  other  countries  in  this  program.  The  greatest 
"oblem  probably  will  be  how  to  make  the  most 
Fective  use  of  the  limited  number  of  people  avail- 
He  for  the  job.  In  this  case,  however,  we  will 
ive  the  assistance  of  the  many  private  organi- 
itions  who  already  have  developed  large  pro- 
rams  in  health,  education,  and  agriculture  for  all 
irts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Queen  :  I  gather  that  you  are  speaking  pri- 
larily  of  technical  assistance,  Mr.  Thorp.  What 
bout  the  question  of  foreign  investments  ? 
Mr.  Thorp:  Most  responsible  officials  in  these 
wntries  clearly  understand  that  the  effectiveness 
E  such  technical  assistance  is  limited  unless  you 
ave  capital  investment  to  go  with  it.  I  think 
aat  there  is  common  agreement  too,  to  use  Mr. 
'ruman's  phrase,  that  the  old  imperialism  is  dead. 
Phere  foreign  capital  does  invest  in  a  country, 
;  should  be  run  so  as  to  benefit  the  people  there. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  must  point  out  that  in  order 
to  attract  capital  for  the  development  of  a  country, 
conditions  must  exist  for  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  investor — no  unjust  taxation  or  ex- 
cessive interference  in  local  administration,  just 
to  mention  two  instances.  And  let  me  repeat  your 
earlier  point — that  foreign  investments  can  only 
help  start  a  country  on  the  road  to  economic  prog- 
ress. The  people  themselves  must  have  enough 
faith  in  their  future  to  put  their  own  savings  to 
work  in  factories  and  in  the  land.  The  United 
States  got  its  own  start  substantially  through  for- 
eign capital  but  over  the  long  run  it  has  been  the 
money  that  Americans  have  invested  that  really 
has  brought  this  country  to  its  present  state  of 
development. 

Mr.  Queen:  We've  discussed  some  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  Point  Four,  Mr.  Thorp.  Now 
can  you  tell  us  how  the  program  stands  today  ? 

Mr.  Thorp  :  The  next  step  is  approval  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  the 
first  projects  will  get  under  way  a  few  months 
after  passage  of  the  bill.  You  may  be  sure  how- 
ever that  when  the  program  is  approved  we  are 
going  to  make  every  effort  to  do  our  share  to  get 
knowledge  and  help  to  those  areas  of  the  world 
that  need  it  just  as  speedily  as  possible.  Economic 
development  is  a  long,  slow  process,  but  with  full 
cooperation  by  everyone,  I  believe  that  rapid 
progress  can  be  made. 
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Provisional  Agenda  Ninth  Session  ECOSOC 


U.N.  doc.  B/1826 
Dated  May  23, 1949 

I.  After  consultation  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  submit,  in 
accordance  with  Rules  7,  9  and  10,  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  ninth  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  commencing  at  11  a.  m.  on  5  July 
1949  at  Geneva. 

1.  Adoption  of  the  agenda 

2.  Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  factors 
bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  an  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  the  Middle  East 

3.  Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission:  inland 
transport  in  the  Middle  East 

4.  International  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
.    training  in  public  administration 

5.  Question  of  the  election  of  three  members  of 
the  Economic  Board  for  Palestine 

6.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  housing 
and  town  and  country  planning 

7.  Study  of  statelessness 

8.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission 

9.  Economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries 

10.  Measures  to  increase  availability  of  food 

11.  Availability  of  DDT  insecticides  for  combat- 
ing malaria  in  agricultural  areas 

12.  Report  of  the  third  session  of  the  Transport 
and  Communications  Commission 

13.  Report  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mission 

14.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Statistical 
Commission 

15.  Annual  report  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe 1 

16.  Annual  report  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East x 

17.  Annual  report  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America 1 

18.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Population 
Commission 

19.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Social 
Commission 

20.  World  social  and  cultural  situation  (General 
Assembly  resolution  of  13  May  1949) 

21.  Social  problems  of  the  aboriginal  populations 
and  other  under-developed  social  groups  of  the 
American  continent  (General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  11  May  1949) 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 

40. 

41. 
42. 

43. 

44, 
45. 


1  Including  the  question  of  the  number  of  sessions  in 
1949. 
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Report  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Commissi 

on  Human  Rights 

Survey  of  forced  labour  and  measures  for 

abolition 

The  problem  of  slavery   (General  Assemt 

resolution  of  13  May  1949) 

Trade  union  rights  (freedom  of  association) 

Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  declarati 

of  death  of  missing  persons 

Report  of  the  third  session  of  the  Commissi 

on  the  Status  of  Women 

Report  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sub-Co: 

mission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  t 

Press 

Freedom  of  information:    Resolutions  fr( 

the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Nations  Confi 

ence  on  Freedom  of  Information  (General  1 

sembly  resolution  of  13  May  1949) 

(i)  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Co 
mission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

(ii)  Question  of  exemption  of  "Valbine"  fr< 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventi 
of  1925  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Item  pi 
posed  by  the  Secretary-General 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Internatioi 

Children's  Emergency  Fund 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Unit 

Nations  Appeal  for  Children 

Implementation  of  recommendations  on  e 

nomic  and  social  matters 

Relations  with  and  co-ordination  of  speci 

ized  agencies 

Report  of  the  International  Labour  Organi 

tion 

Report  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi: 

tion  of  the  United  Nations 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Education 

Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization 

Report  of  the  International  Civil  Aviati 

Organization 

Report  of  the  International  Telecommunii 

tion  Union 

Report  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

Report  of  the  International  Refugee  Orga: 

zation 

Relations    with    inter-governmental    orga: 

zations 

Reports  of  the  Council  Committee  on  N( 

Governmental  Organizations 

Co-ordination  of  cartographic  services  of  s] 

cialized  agencies  and  international  organi; 

tions 
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.  Use  of  the  Central  Library  at  Geneva  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 

.  Calendar  of  conferences  for  1950 

.  Election  of  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Employment,  Transport  and 
Communications,  Fiscal,  Statistical,  Popula- 
tion, Social,  Human  Eights,  and  Status  of 
Women  Commissions ;  and  of  fifteen  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

.  Unemployment  and  full  employment.  Item 
proposed  by  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions 

.  Summary  of  financial  implications  of  actions 
of  the  Council 

.  Confirmation  of  members  of  commissions 

.  Election  of  members  of  the  Agenda  Commit- 
tee for  the  tenth  session 

II.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Council 
the  consideration  of  the  above  items  -will  form 
e  subject  of  recommendations  by  the  Agenda 
immittee  in  accordance  with  Rule  15  of  the  Kules 
Procedure  of  the  Council.  The  Agenda  Com- 
ttee  (consisting  of  the  President,  the  two  Vice- 
•esidents  of  the  Council  and  the  representatives 

Denmark  and  India)  is  scheduled  to  meet  at 
sneva  on  29  June  1949. 

III.  In  connection  with  the  composition  of  del- 
ations, the  Secretary-General  draws  the  atten- 
>n  of  members  of  the  Council  to  his  letter  of  20 
pril  1949,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
itement  of  the  President  at  the  278th  meeting  of 
e  eighth  session  of  the  Council  (E/W.ll)  with 
spect  to  the  heavy  agenda  of  the  ninth  session 
d  to  the  necessity  of  holding  six  meetings  a  day, 
e.,  three  meetings  at  a  time,  from  an  early  date 
the  session. 

IV.  The  Secretary-General  also  draws  the  at- 
ition  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  resolu- 
>n  218  (VIII)  by  which  the  Council,  in  order 

facilitate  the  work  of  the  Agenda  Committee, 
cided  to  invite  members  of  the  Council  to  com- 
anicate  to  the  Secretary-General  any  comments 
lich  they  may  have  on  the  provisional  agenda. 

pes 

Several  of  the  basic  documents  which  should 
,ve  been  distributed  on  the  same  date  as  the  pro- 
sional  agenda  for  the  ninth  session,  in  applica- 
>n  of  Rule  9  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
rancil,  will  be  issued  with  some  delay  in  view  of 
e  fact  that  the  facilities  of  the  technical  services 
the  Secretariat  were  primarily  at  the  disposal 
the  General  Assembly  until  18  May. 

ems 

.  See  rule  13  of  the  rules  of  procedure. 

L  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session:  see 
E/SR.270. 

Council  resolution  107  (VI) 
General  Assembly  resolution  199  (III) 
E/AC.26/16 ;  Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
on  the  proposed  economic  commission  for  the 
Middle   East,   distributed   on   3   June   1948, 


E/AC.26/16/Add.3,  E/AC.26/16/Corr.  1 
E/850,  distributed  on  10  July  1948 
E/919:  Letter  from  the  representative  of 
Egypt  concerning  headquarters  of  proposed 
commission,  distributed  on  4  August  1948 
E/814:  Letter  from  the  representative  of 
Pakistan  on  application  of  Pakistan  for  mem- 
bership in  proposed  commission,  distributed 
on  10  June  1948 

3.  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session :  see 
E/SR.270 

E/789,  Part  III,  paragraph  2  (a) ,  and  Resolu- 
tion 4,  distributed  on  19  May  1948,  E/789/- 
Add.l  and  E/789/ Add.2 

4.  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session:  see 
E/SR.227 

General  Assembly  resolution  246  (III) 
Council  resolution  132  (VI) 
E/849 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General,  dis- 
tributed on  7  July  1948 

E/1336 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  dis- 
tributed on  23  May  1949 

5.  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session:  see 
E/SR.227 

General  Assembly  resolution  181  (II) 
Special  Assembly  resolution  186  (S-2) 
Council  resolution  112  (VI) 

6.  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session:  see 
E/SR.227 

Council  resolution  155  (VII) ,  F 
E/1107:    Communication    from    the    World 
Health  Organization,  distributed  on  28  Janu- 
ary 1949 

E/1343:  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
be  distributed  in  the  first  week  of  June  1949 

7.  Item  postponed  from  the  eighth  session:  see 
E/SR.227  Council  resolution  116  (VI),  D 
E/1112:  Report  of  the  Secretary- General, 
Part  I,  distributed  on  1  February  1949 
E/1112/Add.l :  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Part  II,  to  be  distributed  on  25  May 
1949 

8.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  to  be  distrib- 
uted after  the  fourth  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  convened  on  9  May  1949 

In  connection  with  that  part  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  the  subject  of  economic  sta- 
bility and  full  employment,  the  Council 
received,  under  its  resolution  104  (VI),  doc- 
ument E/llll  and  addenda  1-6  containing 
replies  from  governments  and  specialized 
agencies  to  the  questionnaire  on  this  subject. 
The  analysis  of  these  replies  is  being  com- 
pleted by  the  Secretariat  and  will  be  made 
available  early  in  July 

In  connection  with  Council  resolution  139 
(VII)  on  the  question  of  the  future  organi- 
zation and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  Sub-Commissions,  the  views  of 
the  governments  are  contained  in  E/CN.1/63 
and  addenda.    See  also  E/CN.1/62 
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9.  General  Assembly  resolution  200  (III) 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  17  May  1949, 
A/898 

Council    resolutions    179     (VIII)     and    180 

(VIII) 

(i)  E/1345:  Keport  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, under  Council  resolution  179 
(VIII),  on  measures  already  devised  by 
the  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies 
to  promote  economic  development  and 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  under- 
developed countries ;  to  be  distributed  on 
27  May  1949 

(ii)  E/1333:  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, under  Council  resolution  179 
(VIII),  on  methods  of  financing  eco- 
nomic development  of  under-developed 
countries;  to  be  distributed  on  28  May 
1949 

(iii)  E/1335:  Second  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  under  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 200  (III),  on  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development ;  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  25  May  1949 

(iv)  E/1327:  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, under  Council  resolution  180 
(VIII),  on  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
an  expanded  co-operative  programme  of 
technical  assistance  for  economic  devel- 
opment; to  be  distributed  on  30  May 
1949 

10.  General  Assembly  resolution  202  (III) 
Council  resolution  183  (VIII) 

E/1339:  Report  of  the  Fao  distributed  on 
23  May  1949 

11.  Council  resolution  184  (VIII)  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  be  distributed  on  25  May 
1949. 

12.  E/CN.2/65/Rev.l :  Report  of  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission,  distributed  on  31  March  1949 

13.  E/1104:  Report  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Fiscal  Commission,  distributed  on  3  February 
1949,  E/1104/Add.l  and  E/1104/Corr.l 

14.  E/1312:  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
Statistical  Commission,  to  be  distributed  on  24 
May  1949 

15.  E/1328:  Annual  report  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  to  be  distributed  after 
the  fourth  session  of  the  Commission,  which 
convened  on  9  May  1949 

General  Assembly  resolution  206  (III) 

16.  E/1329:  Annual  report  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  including 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  be  distributed  on  30  May  1949 

General  Assembly  resolution  206  (III) 

17.  E/1330 :  Annual  report  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  to  be  distributed 
after  the  second  session  of  the  Commission  to 
convene  on  29  May  1949 

General  Assembly  resolution  206  (III) 

18.  E/1313 :  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
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Population  Commission,  distributed  on  2 
May  1949 

19.  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Social  Com 
mission,  to  be  distributed  after  the  fourth  ses 
sion  of  the  Commission  which  convened  o 
2  May  1949 

Draft  Convention  for  the  suppression  of  th 
traffic  in  persons  and  of  the  exploitation  c 
the  prostitution  of  others,  to  be  submitted  t 
the  Council  by  the  Social  Commission,  in  pui 
suance  of  resolution  155  (VII),  E;  to  be  dii 
tributed  after  the  fourth  session  of  til 
Commission. 

20.  General  Assembly  resolution  of  13  May  194 
(A/879) 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  to  1 
distributed 

21.  General  Assembly  resolution  of  11  May  194 
A/869 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  to  1 
distributed 

22.  (i)  Report  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Commi 

sion  on  Human  Rights,  to  be  distributi 
after  the  fifth  session  of  the  Commissic 
which  convened  on  9  May  1949 
(ii)  E/CN.4/169 :  Memorandum  by  the  Seci 
tary-General  on  the  question  of  inclusii 
of  court  decisions  in  the  Yearbook  < 
Human  Rights,  prepared  for  the  fifth  s< 
sion  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Righ 
to  be  revised,  if  necessary,  in  the  light 
action  by  the  Commission 
(iii)  E/1315  :  Report  of  the  fourth  session  dei 
ing  with  the  election  of  members  of  t 
Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Inform 
tion  and  of  the  Press,  distributed  on 
April  1949  (for  information) 

23.  Council  resolution  195  (VIII) 

E/1337 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General,  d 
tributed  on  23  May  1949 

24.  General  Assembly  resolution  of  13  May  19 
A/877 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  to 
distributed 

25.  Council  resolution  193  (VIII) 
Consultations  between  the  Secretary-Genei 
and  the  Director-General  of  the  Ilo,  entei 
into  in  accordance  with  Council  resolution  ] 
( VIII ) ,  are  still  in  progress.  It  is  anticipal 
that  the  Secretary-General's  report  on  the 
suits  of  these  consultations  will  be  circulal 
in  the  course  of  June 

26.  Council  resolution  209  (VIII) 

Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  to  be  distr 
uted  after  the  session  of  the  Committee  to  c< 
vene  at  Geneva  on  6  June  1949 

27.  E/1316:  Report  of  the  third  session  of  \ 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  d 
tributed  on  19  April  1949,  E/1316/Add.l  d 
tributed  on  21  May  1949. 

28.  Council  resolution  197  (VIII) 

Report  of  the  Sub-Commission  to  be  distr 
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uted  after  the  third  session  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mission to  convene  at  Lake  Success  on  31  May 
1949 
9.  General  Assembly  resolution  of  13  May  1949, 
A/876,  B 

Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  on  res- 
olutions 2,  3,  6,  11,  14,  23,  24,  26,  30-34,  36,  37 
and  40  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information 
to  be  distributed  on  24  May  1949 
Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-General  on 
resolution  9  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion, to  be  distributed  in  the  first  week  of  June 
1949 

0.  (i)  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Com- 

mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  to  be  distrib- 
uted after  the  fourth  session  of  the  Com- 
mission which  convened  on  16  May  1949 
(ii)  E/1324:  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  transmission  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  the  Government  of 
France  of  a  communication  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  under  Article 
8  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  19  Febru- 
ary 1925  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  regarding  a 
request  for  "Valbine"  to  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention ;  distrib- 
uted on  6  May  1949 

1.  The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  will  in- 
clude the  report  required  by  General  Assembly 
resolution  215  (III)  to  the  extension  of  the 
United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children  during 
1949 ;  to  be  distributed  in  July  1949 

2.  Council  resolution  207  (VIII) 

E/1346:  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to 
be  distributed  on  25  May  1949 

3.  General  Assembly  resolution  119  (II) 
Council  resolution  210  (VIII) 

E/1325 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  dis- 
tributed on  23  May  1949 

4.  (i)  E/1340:  Fifth  report  of  the  Adminis- 

trative Committee  on  Co-ordination,  to 
be  distributed  on  25  May  1949 

(ii)  E/1342 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
on  co-ordination  of  fellowship  pro- 
grammes, to  be  distributed  on  30  May 
1949 
(iii)  E/1341 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
on  co-ordination  of  migration  activities, 
to  be  distributed  on  30  May  1949 

(iv)  E/1347:  Communication  from  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Ilo  on  manpower 
programmes  to  be  distributed  on  25  May 

11949 
(v)  E/1344  and  E/1344/Add.l.  Report  of 
the  Secretary- General,  under  Council 
resolution  128  (VI),  on  organization  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  Depart- 
ments and  on  the  work  programmes  of 
the  Economic  and   Social  Affairs  De- 
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partments  and  of  the  Commissions  of  the 
Council;  to  be  distributed  after  reports 
of  all  Commissions  are  available   (for 
information) 
(vi)  Comparative  Review  of  the  work  pro- 
grammes of  the  United  Nations  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  prepared  in  pursuance 
of  Council  resolution  166  (VII) ;  to  be 
distributed  in  the  first  half  of  June;  a 
revision  to  be  distributed  after  reports 
of   all   Commissions   become   available 
(for  information) 
(vii)  Catalogue  of  Economic  and  Social  proj- 
ects, prepared  in  pursuance  of  Council 
resolution  128  (VI)  ;  printed  document 
distributed  on  26  April  1949    (for  in- 
formation) 
(viii)  E/1317:  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, under  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions 50  (I)  and  124  (II),  on  the  action 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements 
between   the  United   Nations   and  the 
specialized  agencies;  to  be  distributed 
on  31  May  1949 
(ix)  E/1320:  Communication  from  the  Di- 
rector-General    of     the     International 
Labour  Organisation  on  the  agreement 
between  the  United   Nations   and  the 
International  Labour  Organisation,  to 
be  distributed  on  31  May  1949 
(x)  E/1348 :  Report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral  on   the   agreement   between   the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization,  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle XXI  of  the  agreement,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  first  week  of  June  1949 
(xi)  E/1331:     Report    of    the    Secretary- 
General  on  general  co-ordination  mat- 
ters, to  be  distributed  on  9  June  1949 

35.  Report  of  the  International  Labour  Organ- 
ization, to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  May 
1949 

36.  E/1321 :  Report  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  distrib- 
uted on  27  April  1949 

37.  E/1349 :  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  May  1949 

38.  E/1350:  Report  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  May  1949 

39.  E/1338:  Report  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  distributed  on  23  May 
1949.  A  supplementary  report  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

40.  E/1319:  Report  of  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union,  distributed  on  27  April 
1949 

41.  E/1323:  Report  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  to  be  distributed  in  the  beginning  of 
June  1949 


(Continued  on  page  794) 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


Commission  on  Human  Rights 


[June  11-17] 


The  Commission  on  Human  Eights  on  June  16 
completed  action  on  the  articles  contained  in  the 
drafting  committee's  International  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights.  Five  additional  articles  were 
approved  during  the  week.  One  is  designed  to 
guarantee  equality  before  the  law  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  equal  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
defined  in  the  covenant  without  any  discrimination, 
and  equal  protection  against  incitement  to  such 
discrimination.  Another  is  intended  to  provide 
that  nothing  in  the  covenant  may  be  interpreted  as 
implying  any  right  for  any  state,  group,  or  person 
to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to  perform  any  act 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  freedoms 
defined.  Another  provides  that  each  state  which 
becomes  a  party  to  the  covenant  will  undertake  to 
insure  to  the  individuals  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
rights  defined  in  the  covenant. 

The  Commission  tentatively  approved  an  article 
which  was  to  be  a  general  limitation  clause  for  the 
provisions  of  the  covenant.  The  United  States 
delegate  recommended  elimination  of  this  article 
because  the  incorporation  of  limitations  into  each 
substantive  article  had  made  it  unnecessary.  The 
United  States  draft  of  the  ratification  article  was 
adopted,  under  which  the  covenant  would  be  open 
to  all  states. 

Further  action  on  the  preamble,  and  two  articles 
of  the  Committee's  draft  as  well  as  on  additional 
articles  submitted  by  various  governments  was 
postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

Security  Council  Considers  Membership 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution of  December  8,  1948,  the  Security  Council 
on  June  16  began  a  reconsideration  of  11  applica- 
tions for  membership  in  the  United  Nations  which 
had  previously  failed  to  receive  favorable  recom- 
mendations. 

The  countries  involved  are :  Albania,  Mongolian 
People's  Republic,  Transjordan,  Portugal,  Ireland, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Austria,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Finland. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Ambassador  Arne 
Sunde  of  Norway,  chairman  during  June,  in  order 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  had  changed  their  positions  on  the  ques- 
tion, or  whether  any  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Council  wished  to  express  their  opinions.  Ambas- 
sador Sunde,  as  the  representative  of  Norway, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  idea  of  universal  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations. 
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The  representative  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Jose  Arce, 
in  the  course  of  an  80-minute  address  to  the  Coun- 
cil, held  that  the  Charter  conferred  final  determina- 
tion on  membership  applications  upon  the  General 
Assembly  rather  than  the  Council,  and  that  the 
veto  power  could  not  be  used  to  block  the  passage 
of  a  membership  application  through  the  Security 
Council.  Dr.  Arce  introduced  resolutions  calling 
for  the  admission  to  membership  of  Portugal 
Transjordan,  Italy,  Finland,  Ireland,  Austria,  and 
Ceylon. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council,  which  was  scheduled  foi 
June  21. 

Korea 

The  Korean  Commission  has  appointed  a  sub' 
committee  to  observe  and  verify  withdrawal  oJ 
remaining  United  States  occupation  forces  ii 
Korea.  Withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  waj 
begun  last  December  in  compliance  with  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  all  occupation  forces  from  Korea  "as  early  ai 
practicable,"  and  the  Korean  Commission  wai 
given  the  responsibility  of  observing  the  with 
drawal.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  reportec 
that  its  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from  nortl 
Korea,  the  Commission  has  never  been  permittee 
to  visit  the  northern  zone  to  verify  this. 


Palestine 

Mark  F.  Ethridge  on  his  return  to  the  Unite< 
States  to  resign  as  the  United  States  representativ 
on  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  in 
formed  President  Truman  that  the  Arab-Israel 
negotiations  at  Lausanne  under  the  auspices  of  th 
Conciliation  Commission  are  "deadlocked"  an< 
that  both  Israeli  and  Arab  representatives  mua 
adopt  "entirely  new  approaches"  if  a  formal  peac 
is  to  be  reached. 

Atomic  Energy 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  working  com 
mittee  resolved  that  further  study  by  the  workup 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly  resolutioi 
which  endorsed  the  majority  plan  as  a  basis  for  a: 
effective  system  of  atomic  control,  is  useless  unti 
the  Big  Five  and  Canada  report  that  some  basis  fo 
agreement  exists.  This  decision  was  embodied  in 
resolution  sponsored  by  Cuba  and  Argentina  an 
was  approved  on  June  15  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  tw 
(Ukraine,  U.S.S.R.),  with  Egypt  abstaining. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


iummary  of  Actions  1947-49 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

On  January  1  of  this  year  the  United  States 
jovernment  extended  full  recognition  to  the  Gov- 
jrnment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.1  In  so  doing, 
;he  United  States  welcomed  into  the  community 
>f  free  nations  a  new  republic,  born  of  the  efforts 
>f  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  United  States  as 
i  principally  interested  power,  to  give  effect  to  the 
lrgent  and  rightful  claims  of  the  Korean  people 
;o  freedom  and  national  independence. 

The  United  States  Government,  inspired  by  its 
listoric  ties  of  friendship  with  the  Korean  people 
and  by  its  sincere  interest  in  the  spread  of  free 
institutions  and  representative  government  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  entertains  a  particularly 
Jeep  and  sympathetic  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  As  evidence  of  this  con- 
cern, the  United  States  is  currently  carrying  out 
in  Korea  a  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  designed  to  provide  the  economic 
stability  without  which  political  stability  would 
be  impossible.  A  request  for  authorization  to 
continue  and  to  strengthen  this  program  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  United  States  has,  more- 
over, maintained  in  Korea  a  military  training  mis- 
sion whose  function  it  has  been  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
in  the  development  of  its  own  security  forces,  in 
consonance  with  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly's resolution  of  November  14, 1947 ,2  and  has 
transferred  to  that  government  for  those  forces 
substantial  amounts  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies  under  the  authority  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  The  transfer  of  such  equipment 
and  supplies  is  continuing,  while  the  military 
training  mission  has  recently  been  placed  on  a 
more  formal  basis  with  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Military  Advisory  Group  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Other  forms  of  assistance, 
such  as  that  in  the  fields  of  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  also  have  been  and  are  being  given 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  December 
12,  1948,3  to  the  effect  that  the  occupying  Powers 
should  "withdraw  their  occupation  forces  from 
Korea  as  early  as  practicable,"  the  United  States 
Government  will  soon  have  completed  the  with- 
drawal of  its  occupation  forces  from  that  country. 
As  is  clear  from  the  broad  program  of  assistance 
outlined  above,  this  withdrawal  in  no  way  indi- 
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cates  a  lessening  of  United  States  interest  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  but  constitutes  rather  another 
step  toward  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
that  republic  and  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  the  cited  provision  of  the  De- 
cember 12  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly. 

While  the  United  States  has  given  unstintingly 
of  its  material  assistance  and  political  support 
in  order  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  might  grow 
and  prosper,  this  government  recognizes  that  the 
Korean  problem  remains  one  of  international  con- 


For  the  Department  of  State:  $1,955,000  to  con- 
tinue the  information  and  education  program  in 
Korea,  for  which  responsibility  was  transferred 
from  the  Army  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
January  1,  1949. — Request  by  the  President  for 
supplemental  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1950. 


cern  and  that  it  is  only  through  continued  support 
by  the  entire  community  of  nations  to  which  that 
republic  owes  its  existence  that  the  security  and 
stability  of  this  new  nation  can  be  assured  during 
the  critical  months  and  years  that  lie  ahead.  So 
long  as  the  authority  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
continues  to  be  challenged  within  its  own  terri- 
tory by  the  alien  tyranny  which  has  been  arbi- 
trarily imposed  upon  the  people  of  north  Korea, 
the  need  for  such  support  will  be  a  vital  one. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already 
pledged  its  support  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Korea  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  Korean 
people  toward  the  goal  of  a  free  and  united  Korea. 
It  believes,  however,  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  continued  strengthening  of  the 
freely  elected  and  democratic  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  an  embodiment  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  all  Koreans  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  for  which  they  have  worked  and 
waited  so  long. 

Request  to  Congress  for  Continuing  Economic 
Assistance 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  8] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
continuation  of  economic  assistance  to  the  Repub- 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  9,  1949,  p.  59. 
■  Bulletin  of  Nov.  30,  1947,  p.  1031. 
'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  19,  1948,  p.  760. 
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lie  of  Korea  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950. 

The  United  States  is  now  providing  relief  and 
a  small  amount  of  assistance  in  rehabilitation  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  under  Public  Law 
793 — 80th  Congress.  The  continuation  of  that 
assistance  is  of  great  importance  to  the  successful 
achievement  of  the  foreign  policy  aims  of  the 
United  States.  The  authority  of  the  present  Act 
extends  only  until  June  30,  1949.  For  this  reason 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  may  give  it  early  consideration. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  long  had 
sympathetic  feelings  for  the  Korean  people. 
American  missionaries,  supported  by  American 
churches  of  many  denominations,  brought  spirit- 
ual guidance,  education  and  medical  aid  to  the 
Korean  people  during  their  forty  years  of  Japa- 
nese bondage.  All  Americans  who  have  come  to 
know  the  Korean  people  appreciate  their  fierce 
passion  for  freedom  and  their  keen  desire  to  be- 
come an  independent  nation. 

Early  in  the  war  with  Japan,  it  was  resolved 
that  Korea  should  be  liberated.  In  the  Cairo 
Declaration  of  December,  1943,  the  United  States 
joined  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  to 
express  their  determination  that  in  due  course 
Korea  should  become  free  and  independent.  This 
pledge  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
of  July  26,  1945,  with  which  the  Soviet  Union 
associated  itself  upon  its  entrance  into  the  war 
against  Japan  in  the  following  month.  With  our 
victory  over  Japan,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Korean 
nation  would  be  reborn.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, only  the  people  of  Korea  south  of  the  38° 
parallel  have  thus  far  attained  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  present  division  of  Korea  along  the  38° 
parallel  was  never  intended  by  the  United  States. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  line  along  the  38°  parallel 
was  to  facilitate  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  and 
United  States  forces  of  the  surrender  of  Japanese 
troops  north  and  south  of  that  line.  Immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Japanese  surrender, 
the  United  States  through  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  restore  the  unity 
of  Korea. 

For  two  years  these  efforts  were  rendered  un- 
availing by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
"When  it  became  apparent  that  further  delay  would 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Korean  people, 
the  United  States  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  could  assist  the 
people  of  Korea  to  assume  their  rightful  place  as 
an  independent,  democratic  nation. 

By  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  on  November 
14, 1947,  calling  for  an  election,  under  the  observa- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on  Korea,  to  choose  a  representative  National  As- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  democratic 
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constitution  and  establishing  a  national  govern- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  Commission  to  enter  its  zone 
Consequently,  the  right  of  the  Korean  people  t( 
participate  in  a  free  election  to  establish  a  fre< 
government  was  confined  to  south  Korea.  As  s 
result  of  this  election,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea  was  inaugurated  August  15,  1948 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
at  its  next  session  considered  the  report  of  its 
Commission  and  in  December,  1948,  adopted  i 
resolution  holding  the  Government  of  the  Re 
public  of  Korea  to  be  the  validly  elected,  lawfu 
government  of  the  area  in  which  elections  wer< 
held  under  the  Commission's  observation — anc 
the  only  such  government  in  Korea.  The  Genera 
Assembly  established  a  re-constituted  Commissioi 
to  consult  with  the  occupying  powers  on  the  with 
drawal  of  their  forces  and  to  continue  to  work  fo: 
the  unification  of  Korea  under  representativ< 
government. 

The  United  States  terminated  its  military  gov 
ernment  in  Korea  upon  the  inauguration  of  thi 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  recog 
nized  the  new  government  on  New  Year's  Day 
1949. 

The  December,  1948,  resolution  of  the  Genera 
Assembly  called  on  the  occupying  powers  to  with 
draw  their  forces  as  soon  as  practicable.  Thi 
United  States  has  thus  far  retained  a  small  num 
ber  of  troops  in  Korea  at  the  request  of  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  Republic  to  give  the  Republic  ai 
opportunity  to  establish  forces  adequate  to  pro 
tect  itself  against  internal  disturbances  and  ex 
ternal  attacks  short  of  an  aggressive  war  sup 
ported  by  a  major  power.  A  military  advisor 
group  requested  by  the  Korean  Government  fo: 
training  purposes  will  be  retained  in  Korea  afte: 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops. 

The  debilitated  state  in  which  the  Korean  econ 
omy  was  left  by  the  Japanese  has  been  accentuatec 
by  the  separation  of  the  hydroelectric  power,  coa 
and  metal  and  fertilizer  industries  of  the  nortl 
from  the  agricultural  and  textile  industries  of  thi 
south  and  by  the  effects  of  continuing  communis 
agitation.  The  United  States  has  furnished  th 
people  of  south  Korea  with  basic  relief  during 
the  period  of  military  government.  Despiti 
such  assistance,  however,  the  Republic  is  still  fa; 
short  of  being  able  to  support  itself,  even  at  th 
present  modest  standard  of  living  of  its  people 
It  is  in  urgent  need  of  further  assistance  in  thi 
difficult  period  ahead  until  it  can  stand  on  its  owi 
feet  economically. 

The  aid  now  being  provided  to  Korea  is  essen 
tially  for  basic  relief.  Without  the  continuatioi 
of  such  relief,  its  economy  would  collapse — in 
evitably  and  rapidly.  Bare  relief  alone,  how 
ever,  would  not  make  it  possible  for  the  Republi< 
to  become  self-supporting.  The  Republic  wouk 
remain  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  relie: 
from  the  United  States  at  a  costly  level  into  the  in 
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^finite  future — and  subject  to  the  same  inevitable 
)llapse  at  any  time  the  relief  should  be  with- 
rawn.     For  these  reasons  the  aid  granted  should 
3  not  for  mere  relief  but  for  recovery.    The  kind 
E  program  which  is  needed  is  the  kind  which  the 
ongress   has    authorized   for   the   countries   of 
Western  Europe  and  under  which  those  countries 
ave  achieved  such  rapid  progress  toward  re- 
)very   during   the   past  year.     Full   advantage 
lould  be  taken  of  the  broad  and  successful  ex- 
erience  in  Western  Europe  by  continuing  re- 
jonsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Korean 
id  program  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
linistration,  which  has  been  administering  aid 
)  Korea  since  January  1  of  this  year.  _ 
Prior  to  January  1  of  this  year,  aid  to  Korea 
ras  administered  by  the  Army  as  a  part  of  its 
rogram  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied 
reas.    The  Budget  which  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ress  in  January  contemplated  that  economic  as- 
istance  to  Korea  would  be  continued  outside  of 
he  Army's  program  for  government  and  relief  in 
ccupied  areas.    The  needs  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Corea  for  economic  assistance  have  been  carefully 
tudied  in  the  light  of  the  latest  available  informa- 
ion.     I  am  convinced  that  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
3  the  minimum  aid  essential  during  the  coming 
ear  for  progress  toward  economic  recovery. 
Such  a  recovery  program  will  cost  only  a  rela- 
ively  small  amount  more  than  a  bare  relief  pro- 
pram.     Yet  a  recovery  program — and  only  a  re- 
overy    program — will    enable   the    Eepublic    of 
£orea  to  commence,  building  up  the  coal  produc- 
ion,  electric  power  capacity  and  fertilizer  pro- 
luction  which  are  fundamental  to  the  establish- 
nent  of  a  self-supporting  economy  and  to  the 
ermination  of  the  need  for  aid  from  the  United 
States.    Aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  Korean 
iconomy  should  be  less  costly  to  the  United  States 
n  the  end  than  a  continued  program  of  relief. 

The  recovery  program  which  is  recommended  is 
lot  only  the  soundest  course  economically  but  also 
ihe  most  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  helping 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  peaceful  and  demo- 
sratic  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 

Korea  has  become  a  testing  ground  in  which  the 
validity  and  practical  value  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  democracy  which  the  Eepublic  is 
putting  into  practice  are  being  matched  against 
the  practices  of  communism  which  have  been  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  north  Korea.  The  sur- 
vival and  progress  of  the  Eepublic  toward  a  self- 
supporting,  stable  economy  will  have  an  immense 
and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  people  of  Asia. 
Such  progress  by  the  young  Eepublic  will  en- 
courage the  people  of  southern  and  southeastern 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  resist  and 
reject  the  Communist  propaganda  with  which  they 
are  besieged.  Moreover,  the  Korean  Eepublic,  by 
demonstrating  the  success  and  tenacity  of  democ- 
racy in  resisting  communism,  will  stand  as  a  bea- 
con to  the  people  of  northern  Asia  in  resisting  the 
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control  of  the  communist  forces  which  have  over- 
run them. 

The  Eepublic  of  Korea,  and  the  freedom-seeking 
people  of  north  Korea  held  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion, seek  for  themselves  a  united,  self-governing 
and  sovereign  country,  independent  of  foreign 
control  and  support  and  with  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  their  desire  for  unity  and  in- 
dependence, they  are  supported  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  States  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  the  Korean  people  toward 
these  objectives.  The  most  effective,  practical  aid 
which  the  United  States  can  give  toward  reaching 
them  will  be  to  assist  the  Eepublic  to  move  toward 
self-support  at  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In 
the  absence  of  such  assistance,  there  can  be  no  real 
hope  of  achieving  a  unified,  free  and  democratic 
Korea. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  our  ideals  and  mindful  of 
our  interest  in  establishing  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous conditions  in  the  world,  we  will  not  fail  to 
provide  the  aid  which  is  so  essential  to  Korea  at 
this  critical  time. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 

June  7,  WJfl. 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb  made  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June 
8,19W 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

The  legislation  before  you,  calling  for  a  contin- 
uation of  economic  assistance  to  the  young  Eepub- 
lic of  Korea  is  among  the  most  important  which 
the  Department  of  State  is  supporting  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

For  almost  four  years  the  United  States  has 
been  intimately  involved  in  Korea  and  in  the 
growing  pains  of  the  new  Eepublic.  Although 
our  troops  who  went  to  Korea  to  take  the  Japanese 
surrender  have  been  progressively  reduced  in 
strength  as  the  people  of  Korea  became  more  able 
to  take  charge  of  their  own  affairs,  the  continua- 
tion of  aid  to  Korea  remains  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  foreign-policy  objective  of  the 
United  States. 

As  most  of  you  will  recall,  on  December  1, 1943, 
this  government  in  association  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  China  made  a  solemn 
declaration  at  Cairo  "that  in  due  course  Korea 
shall  become  free  and  independent."  This  pledge 
was  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  July 
26,  1945,  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  associated 
itself  upon  its  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  on 
August  8  of  that  year.  The  sudden  surrender  of 
Japan  followed  almost  immediately.  Decisions 
had  to  be  made  as  to  what  Allied  troops  would  be 
available  at  the  proper  time  to  take  the  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  various  territories  con- 
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cerned.  In  certain  areas  the  British  were  chosen, 
in  others  the  Chinese,  in  still  others  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Russians. 

In  deciding  who  should  take  the  surrender  in 
Korea,  our  military  authorities  had  to  take  into 
account  the  location  and  availability  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  move  the  necessary  forces  into  Korea. 
As  a  result  of  a  purely  ad  hoc  military  decision  the 
line  was  drawn  at  the  38°  parallel,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  United  States  forces  would  accept 
the  Japanese  surrender  below  that  line  and  the 
forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  accept  surrender 
above  that  line. 

General  Hodge  and  his  soldiers  landed  in  Korea 
in  September  1945,  for  what  everyone  believed  at 
that  time  would  be  a  comparatively  short  occupa- 
tion. We  had  just  won  a  great  victory  in  asso- 
ciation with  our  Russian  and  other  Allies.  We 
together  with  the  Russians  pledged  ourselves  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  an  independent  Korea. 
The  38°  line  was  adopted  for  military  purposes 
only — it  was  not  meant  by  us  to  be  a  barrier  cutting 
Korea  into  two  sections. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  view 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  nature  of  the  38° 
parallel  line  was  not  shared  by  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion authorities  in  north  Korea,  who,  from  the  very 
beginning,  frustrated  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Commander  in  the  south  to 
remove  the  artificial  barrier  thus  created  and  to 
restore  the  economic,  administrative,  and  social 
unification  of  the  country.  After  numerous  such 
attempts  on  his  part  had  yielded  no  results,  the 
United  States  Commander  finally  recommended 
that  the  problem  be  dealt  with  at  a  higher  level. 

On  December  27,  1945,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  meeting  in  Moscow,  concluded  an 
agreement,  which  it  was  hoped  would  provide  a 
basis  for  the  resolution  of  existing  problems  in 
Korea  and  for  the  reestablishment  of  Korea  as 
an  independent  state.  That  agreement,  which 
received  the  adherence  also  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, called  for  direct  negotiations  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  representatives  in  Korea 
with  a  view  to  the  setting  up  of  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  consultation  with  Korean  democratic 
parties  and  social  organizations.  It  would  take 
too  much  of  your  time  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  alternating  periods  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment which  lasted  throughout  the  next  two  years. 
The  record  is  clear  and  has  been  published.  The 
United  States  maintained  consistently  the  right 
of  all  Korean  parties  and  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  talks  without  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expression.  Our  only  con- 
dition was  an  indication  of  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commis- 
sion set  up  by  the  Moscow  agreement  to  conduct 
the  negotiations.    The  Soviets,  in  spite  of  assur- 
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ances  to  the  contrary,  would  only  permit  the  par 
ticipation  of  Koreans  on  terms  which  would  havi 
assured  the  domination  of  a  pro-Communist  mi 
nority  of  the  Korean  people.  This,  we  would  no 
allow. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  bilateral  nego 
tiations  could  not  bring  the  Korean  people  an^ 
nearer  their  promised  independence,  this  gov 
ernment  took  the  initiative  in  proposing  that  th 
Four  Powers  adhering  to  the  Moscow  agreemen 
on  Korea — the  United  Kingdom,  China,  U.S.S.R. 
and  United  States — meet  in  Washington  to  con 
sider  methods  by  which  Korean  independence 
could  be  secured,  to  which  end  the  United  State 
Government  presented  a  7-point  proposal  as  i 
basis  of  discussion.  The  United  Kingdom  an( 
China  accepted  the  invitation — the  U.S.S.R.  die 
not.  Korea  remained  divided — the  Korean  peo 
pie  were  still  not  independent.  In  these  circum 
stances  the  United  States  took  the  only  coursi 
open.  It  presented  the  problem  of  Korea  for  thi 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  th< 
United  Nations.  As  General  Marshall  said  a 
that  time,  "We  do  not  wish  to  have  the  inability 
of  two  powers  to  reach  agreement  delay  any  fur 
ther  the  urgent  and  rightful  claims  of  the  Koreai 
people  to  independence." 

The  General  Assembly  of  United  Nations  by  ai 
overwhelming  majority  adopted  on  November  14 
1947,  a  resolution  establishing  a  United  Nation 
Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  and  calling  fo 
an  election  under  its  observation  to  choose  a  repre 
sentative  National  Assembly  which  should  be  re 
sponsible  for  drafting  a  democratic  constitutioi 
and  establishing  a  national  government.  Thii 
election  was  held  on  May  10,  1948,  but  was  con 
fined  to  south  Korea  alone  because  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  expressed  will  of  thi 
United  Nations,  refused  to  allow  the  United  Na 
tions  Temporary  Commission  access  to  nortl 
Korea.  Having  thus  denied  the  people  of  nortl 
Korea  an  opportunity  to  express  their  will  in  i 
national  election  by  secret  ballot,  the  Soviets  ii 
their  zone  of  occupation  proceeded  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Communist-dominated  puppel 
government. 

The  May  10, 1948  election  was  the  first  occasioi 
in  the  long  history  of  Korea  on  which  the  Koreai 
people  had  been  given  the  opportunity  freely  tc 
choose  their  own  government,  and  the  people  oi 
south  Korea  responded  enthusiastically  to  this 
opportunity.  Approximately  80  percent  of  th« 
eligible  voters  registered,  and  an  estimated  92.1 
percent  of  these  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  theii 
ballots  in  an  election  which,  despite  the  disruptive 
tactics  of  the  Communists,  was  characterized  bj 
every  mark  of  public  order,  approval,  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
which  resulted  from  this  election  was  formally 
inaugurated  on  August  15,   1948.    The  United 
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States  terminated  its  military  government  on  the 
ame  date  and  soon  thereafter  in  consonance  with 
he  United  Nations  resolution  of  November  14, 
>egan  a  substantial  reduction  in  its  occupation 

The' third  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  at  Paris  in  the  fall  of  1948  considered 
he  report  of  its  Temporary  Commission  which 
lad  observed  the  elections  held  in  south  Korea  and 
lad  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  Government 
>f  the  Republic,  On  December  12,  1948,  the  Gen- 
jral  Assembly  adopted  a  second  resolution  which 
leclared  in  part — 

hat  there  has  .been  established  a  lawful  government  (the 
iovernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea),  having  effective 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where  the 
temporary  Commission  was  able  to  observe  and  consult 
ind  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
iorea  reside ;  that  this  Government  is  based  on  elections 
vhich  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the 
ilectorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed 
>y  the  Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only 
iuch  Government  in  Korea ; 

rhis  resolution  further  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  re-constituted  seven-nation  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Korea  to  work  for  the 
unification  of  Korea  and  the  further  development 
jf  representative  government  in  that  country,  and 
atherwise  to  promote  "the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Resolution  of  No- 
vember 14,  1947."  This  Commission  has  been  m 
south  Korea  since  January,  but  has  not  as  yet  been 
successful  in  obtaining  permission  to  enter  north 
Korea. 

This  further  consideration  of  the  Korean  ques- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  offered  the  U.S.S.R, 
yet  another  opportunity  to  abandon  its  unilateral 
course.  It  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  Instead  it 
insisted  that  the  Communist  regime  which  it  had 
fostered  unilaterally  in  north  Korea  should  be 
accepted  as  the  government  for  the  whole  of 
Korea.  Finding  the  General  Assembly  unim- 
pressed by  this  argument,  the  Soviet  bloc  opposed 
the  December  12  resolution  which  was  approved 
with  virtual  unanimity  by  the  other  member 
nations. 

The  resolution  of  December  12, 1948,  also  recom- 
mended that  member  states,  in  establishing  their 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  take  into  consideration  the  facts  quoted 
above  relating  to  the  status  of  that  government. 
In  consonance  with  this  provision  the  United 
States,  on  January  1,  1949,  extended  full  recogni- 
tion to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  States 
has  been  joined  in  such  recognition  by 
China,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Philippine 
Republic. 

But  political  recognition  is  not  enough.  A  gov- 
ernment if  it  is  to  survive  must  rest  on  a  solid 
economic  base.  The  call  of  Communism  can  not 
compete  with  the  sound  of  people  going  to  and 
from  productive  work,  which  brings  them  a  decent 
living  and  some  hope  for  the  future.    And  this 
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requires  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  trained 
leaders  to  direct  operations.  The  division  of  Korea 
as  the  result  of  Soviet  obstructionism  separated  the 
industrial  north  from  the  agricultural  south  and 
this,  added  to  the  other  dislocations  of  the  war, 
caused  serious  economic  distress  among  the  20 
million  Koreans  in  the  United  States  zone.  It  has 
therefore  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
carry  on  a  program  of  basic  economic  assistance. 
Until  recently  this  program  was  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  but  on  January  1,  1949, 
its  administration  and  necessary  funds  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  793.  The 
funds  so  transferred  however,  will  enable  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  so  vitally  needed  by 
the  Korean  people  to  continue  only  until  July  1, 
1949. 

Mr.  Hoffman  will  discuss  with  you  the  economic 
situation  in  Korea  and  the  urgent  need  of  the 
Republic  for  economic  assistance.  I  shall  not  go 
into  that  aspect  of  the  matter  except  to  indicate 
that  the  economy  of  south  Korea  now  falls  tragi- 
cally short  of  being  self-supporting  even  at  the 
present  modest  standard  of  living.  Without  a 
continuation  for  the  present  of  outside  assistance, 
not  only  for  essential  relief,  but  also  to  help  the 
Korean  people  to  bring  themselves  closer  to  a  level 
of  economic  self-support,  the  Korean  economy 
will  suffer  a  rapid  and  inevitable  collapse.  Under 
such  circumstances  only  the  Communists  would 


win. 


The  people  of  Korea  understand  the  conditions 
which  confront  them  and  realize  that  they  must 
continue  to  ask  for  assistance  for  a  period  until 
they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Through  their 
government  they  have  many  times  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  the  aid  which 
it  has  already  given  them — both  political  and 
economic.  They  have  now  asked  the  United 
States  for  a  continuation  of  assistance  in  the  vital 
period  ahead. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  aid  Korea, 
it  should  do  so  through  the  kind  of  program  which 
will  be  most  effective  in  reaching  the  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  in  Korea  and  eco- 
nomically least  burdensome  to  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  become  substantially  self-support- 
ing Korea,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  associates 
will  show  you  in  detail,  must  make  basic  invest- 
ments in  capital  equipment  for  coal,  electric  power, 
and  commercial  fertilizer  production,  and  for 
transportation. 

Under  present  conditions  in  Korea,  these  in- 
vestments can  be  provided  only  through  a  program 
of  capital  assistance  by  the  United  States.  With- 
out it,  no  matter  how  long  relief  is  continued,  it 
will  be  known  to  the  people  of  both  south  and 
north  Korea  that  the  economy  of  south  Korea 
is  not  becoming  self-supporting  and  must  depend 
upon  outside  assistance  for  its  survival.  Since 
there  is  no  immediate  hope  for  a  large  income  for 
south   Korea   from   exports,  the   withdrawal   of 
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assistance  at  any  time  before  south  Korea  has 
become  able  to  meet  its  basic  requirements  for 
coal,  power,  and  fertilizer  from  internal  sources 
would  result  in  an  increasing  balance  of  payments 
deficit  or  progressive  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living.  Under  such  circumstances  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  prospect  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  could  ever  provide  the  firm  nucleus  of  self- 
sustaining  political  and  economic  stability  so  es- 
sential to  any  ultimate  unification  of  the  country 
on  a  democratic  basis. 

A  modest  capital  equipment  program, will  be  the 
most  economical  form  of  assistance.  The  Eca's 
estimates  show  that  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  capital  assistance  in  addition  to  basic  relief 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  high  annual  deficit.  With  the 
success  of  such  a  program  the  Koreans  would  be 
able  to  supply  most  of  their  basic  needs  for  coal, 
electric  power,  and  fertilizer  production  and,  with 
the  possibility  of  some  private  investment  as  the 
economy  becomes  more  stabilized,  the  need  for 
outside  assistance  could  either  be  ended  entirely 
or  reduced  considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  mere 
relief  without  the  investment  necessary  for  re- 
covery would  not  make  possible  any  progress 
toward  self-support  and,  unless  continued  indefi- 
nitely at  a  high  rate,  would,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  leave  the  Republic  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  might  collapse  at  any  time  should  aid  be 
withdrawn. 

Should  the  unification  of  Korea  on  a  non-Com- 
munist, democratic  basis  become  an  accomplished 
fact  at  an  early  date,  thus  enabling  the  country  to 
reintegrate  its  economy,  it  is  likely  that  the  united 
country  could  become  self-sustaining  with  less 
assistance  and  in  a  shorter  time.  It  would  be  ill- 
advised,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  I  have 
outlined,  to  plan  at  this  time  on  a  basis  other  than 
the  stern  realities  we  now  face.  In  any  event, 
virtually  all  assistance  proposed  for  the  Republic 
would  contribute  usefully  to  the  economy  of  the 
united  country. 

For  four  years  this  government  has  taken  the 
lead  among  the  great  powers  in  an  effort  to  bring 
to  the  Korean  people  the  independence  promised 
them  at  Cairo.  Our  success  has  been  limited.  An 
independent  united  Korea  does  not  yet  exist.  A 
representative  government  has  been  elected  in 
southern  Korea,  where  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
modern  democratic  state  which,  if  allowed  to  sur- 
vive, will  be  another  example  of  a  free  nation  to 
which  millions  in  this  important  part  of  the  world 
may  look  for  inspiration.  Conscious  of  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  former  occupying  power  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  were 
initiated  by  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
has  been  doing  all  in  its  power  to  assist  the  young 
Republic.  In  addition  to  economic  assistance,  our 
military  authorities  have  participated  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  Korean  government's  security  forces, 


and  as  our  own  troops  have  progressively  been 
withdrawn,  they  have  left  behind  substantial 
quantities  of  equipment  for  the  Korean  forces. 

This  is  in  consonance  with  the  recommendation 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
14,  1947,  providing  for  the  formation  of  Korean 
security  forces  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  occupy- 
ing powers.  While  our  remaining  occupation 
forces  will  shortly  be  withdrawn  there  will  be 
retained  in  Korea  a  substantial  military  advisory 
group  to  continue  training  the  Koreans  so  that 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  internal  secu- 
rity problems  and  resist  outside  pressure  of  less 
magnitude  than  military  aggression  by  a  major 
power.  But  a  sound  economy  is  the  basis  of  mili- 
tary as  well  as  political  strength.  The  Korean 
Government  cannot  maintain  a  force  able  to  insure 
internal  order  without  a  viable  economy. 

The  rest  of  Asia  is  watching  us  in  Korea.  Here 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  conditions  found  by  many 
other  peoples  is  a  representative  government, 
openly  established  under  the  general  guidance  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  associated  in  the 
United  Nations,  face  to  face  with  a  regime  set  up 
in  secret  and  maintained  in  secret  in  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  we  do  not  do  all  in  our 
power,  consistent  with  our  world-wide  obligations, 
to  assist  this  outpost  of  freedom  so  that  it  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  survive,  countless  mil- 
lions of  the  peoples  of  Asia  will  begin  to  doubt 
the  practical  superiority  of  democratic  principles. 
By  helping  the  Korean  people  to  attain  a  stable 
economy  on  which  to  build  a  free  and  democratic 
government,  we  will  encourage  millions  of  peoples 
in  the  East  to  retain  their  present  faith  in  de- 
mocracy and  the  principles  for  which  America 
stands.  If  we  fail  we  will  provide  a  rallying  cry 
by  which  the  Communist  leaders  in  all  countries 
from  Japan  to  India  will  attract  more  and  more 
people  to  their  cause. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  assure  you  that  ap- 
proval of  the  present  legislation  will  guarantee 
the  survival  of  the  Korean  Republic  and  the 
achievement  of  our  objective  of  a  truly  free  and 
independent  Korea.  I  can  only  say  that  disap- 
proval of  this  program  or  an  inadquate  approach 
to  the  problem  involved  will  guarantee  failure. 
With  the  approval  of  this  program,  there  is  hope — 
without  it,  there  is  despair.  In  the  light  of  present 
world  conditions  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  return 
to  despair. 

Korean  Military  Advisory  Group  Established 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  of  May  £, 1949 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee,  from  Ambassador  John  J. 
Muccio  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group  in  Korea: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  request  for  a 
United  States  military  and  naval  mission  and  to 
recent  references  thereto  in  our  discussions  looking 
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towards  setting  a  date  for  the  early  withdrawal  of 
United  States  occupation  forces. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  in  existence  on  a 
provisional  basis  for  more  than  eight  months  a 
United  States  military  mission  known  as  the  Pro- 
visional Military  Advisory  Group  whose  function 
it  has  been  to  advise  and  assist  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment in  the  development  and  training  of  its 
own  security  forces.  It  is  the  judgment  of  my 
Government  that,  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
spirit  of  eager  cooperation  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  Korean  Government  and  its  responsible 
officials,  the  work  of  the  Provisional  Military  Ad- 
visory Group  has  contributed  significantly  to 
raising  the  capabilities  of  the  security  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  judgment  would 
seem  to  be  substantiated  by  your  own  recent  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Korean  defense  forces  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  point  at  which  our 
security  can  be  assured,  provided  the  Republic  of 


Korea  is  not  called  upon  to  face  attack  from  for- 
eign sources. 

In  order  to  assure  the  continuance  of  this 
progress  without  further  dependence  upon  the 
presence  of  United  States  occupation  forces  in 
Korea,  my  Government  has  decided  to  establish  an 
augmented  Korean  Military  Advisory  Group  to 
function  as  a  part  of  the  American  Mission  in 
Korea,  with  responsibility  for  the  training  mission 
heretofore  undertaken  by  the  Provisional  Military 
Advisory  Group.  Under  my  overall  direction  as 
Ambassador,  the  Korean  Military  Advisory  Group 
will  be  headed  by  Brigadier  General  W.  L.  Rob- 
erts, presently  Commanding  General,  United 
States  Army  Forces  in  Korea,  and  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Provisional  Military  Advisory 
Group.  Further  details  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  new  Military  Advisory  Group  will  be 
discussed  at  an  appropriate  time  with  the  proper 
officials  of  your  Government. 


North  Atlantic  Treaty 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS' 


The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Execu- 
tive L,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  April  4, 1949,  unanimously  report  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  that  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  be  given  at  an  early  date. 

Part  II.  General  Nature  of  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  establishes  a  collective  defense  ar- 
rangement for  the  North  Atlantic  area  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
based  upon  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter.  In  many  respects  it  is  similar  to  and 
patterned  upon  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  12  signatories  of  the  treaty  are  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  _ 

The  treaty  is  subject  to  review  at  any  time  after 
10  years  and  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a  party 
after  20  years;  otherwise  it  is  of  indefinite 
duration. 

General  objectives  of  the  treaty 

The  primary  objective  of  the  treaty  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  making 
clear  the  determination  of  the  parties  collectively 
to  resist  armed  attack  upon  any  of  them. 

It  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  system  of  law 
based  upon  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
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United  Nations.  It  should  go  far  to  remove  any 
uncertainty  which  might  mislead  potential  ag- 
gressors as  to  the  determination  of  the  parties  fully 
to  carry  out  their  obligations  under  the  Charter 
and  collectively  to  resist  an  armed  attack. 

The  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  is  vital 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
of  key  importance  to  world  peace  and  security. 
The  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  are  linked 
together  not  only  by  the  interdependence  of  their 
security  but  by  a  common  heritage  and  civilization 
and  devotion  to  their  free  institutions,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and 
the  rule  of  law.  It  is  this  common  heritage  and 
civilization  and  these  free  institutions  which  the 
signatories  are  determined  to  defend. 

The  treaty  is  designed  to  contribute  toward  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly  in- 
ternational relations,  to  strengthen  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  the  parties  and  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  to  promote  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being,  and  to  encourage  economic  collabora- 
tion. It  should  facilitate  long-term  economic  re- 
covery through  replacing  the  sense  of  insecurity 
by  one  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

Although  it  is  intended  that  the  general  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  provided  in  the  Charter 


1  Excerpts  from  S.  Exec. 
Sess.,  June  6, 1949. 
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would  be  utilized  in  cases  of  disputes  between  the 
signatories,  the  treaty  can  of  course  be  used  as  a 
regional  arrangement  under  the  United  Nations 
for  dealing  with  such  matters  as  are  appropriate 
for  regional  action  within  the  meaning  of  chapter 
VIII  of  the  Charter. 

The  obligations  of  national  defense  and  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  its  people  are  inherent  in 
any  government..  The  obligations  to  settle  in- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  expressly 
reaffirmed  in  the  treaty,  were  undertaken  by  this 
Government  when  it  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

New  obligations 

The  new  obligations  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  treaty  are — 

1.  To  maintain  and  develop,  separately  and 
jointly  and  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  the  individual  and 
collective  capacity  of  the  parties  to  resist  armed 
attack  (art.  3) ; 

2.  To  consult  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
of  the  parties,  the  territorial  integrity,  political 
independence,  or  security  of  any  of  them  is 
threatened  (art.  4) ; 

3.  To  consider  an  armed  attack  upon  any  of 
the  parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  an  attack 
against  them  all  (art.  5)  ;  and 

4.  In  the  event  of  such  an  attack,  to  take 
forthwith,  individually  and  in  concert  with  the 
other  parties,  such  action  as  the  United  States 
deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  (art.  5). 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  council  and  such  sub- 
sidiary agencies  as  may  be  necessary,  including  a 
defense  committee,  to  assist  the  parties  in  giving 
effect  to  the  treaty. 

Safeguards 

The  treaty  in  letter  and  in  spirit  is  purely  de- 
fensive. It  is  directed  against  no  one;  it  is  di- 
rected solely  against  aggression. 

The  treaty  expressly  provides  that  all  of  its 
provisions  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  respective  constitutional  processes  of  the 
parties. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  expressly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  purposes,  principles,  and  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter,  wherever  applicable,  control 
every  activity  undertaken  under  the  treaty. 
Part  III.  Analysis  and  Interpretation  2 

PREAMBLE 


The  purposes  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 

The  preamble  states  clearly  and  simply  the  purpose, 
intent,  and  spirit  of  the  treaty. 


The  committee  endorses 


this  declaration,  which  is  formal  recognition  of  the  com- 
mon interests,  developing  unity,  and  increasing  interde- 
pendence of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  preambl 
is  no  expression  of  narrow  regionalism  for  the  memben 
will  to  live  in  peace  is  "with  all  peoples  and  all  govern- 
ments"— the  primary  purpose  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Moreover,  peace,  stability,  and  well-being  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area  are  of  universal  advantage  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 


ARTICLE  1.— PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 


In  this  article  the  members  of  the  pact  reaffirm  the 
solemn  obligations  which  they  have  accepted  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  settle  all  their  international  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  the  entire  text  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  this 
article,  makes  abundantly  clear  the  will  of  the  signatories 
for  peace  and  their  desire  to  threaten  no  one. 


By  becoming  parties  to  the  treaty,  countries  which  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  Italy  and 
Portugal,  accept  the  obligations  set  forth  in  article  2  of 
the  Charter  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which 
they  may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  international  peace  and  security  and  justice  are  not 
endangered. 


ARTICLE  2.— DEVELOPMENT  OF  PEACEFUL  AND 
FRIENDLY  RELATIONS 


Article  2  is  a  reaffirmation  of  faith.  It  demonstrates 
the  conviction  of  the  parties  that  peace  is  positive  and 
dynamic,  that  real  peace  is  far  more  than  the  mere 
absence  of  war.  The  parties  undertake  to  strengthen  their 
free  institutions,  promote  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being,  and  encourage  economic  collaboration. 

The  unilateral  undertaking  of  the  parties  to  "strengthen 
their  free  institutions"  recognizes  that  free  institutions 
have  succumbed  in  many  places  of  the  world  and  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty.  The  effort 
to  secure  "better  understanding"  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  based  is  a  positive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role  of  public  opinion,  both  among  the  signa- 
tories and  throughout  the  world.  Free  nations  must  take 
affirmative  measures  to  this  end,  rather  than  resort  to 
censorship  or  iron  curtains.  The  gospel  of  freedom  can 
best  be  spread  by  example. 

The  committee  supports  these  objectives  as  desirable 
goals  to  be  sought  by  the  signatory  parties.  It  believes 
that  their  progressive  attainment  will  contribute  to 
stability,  well-being  and  real  peace. 

No  legislative  action  required 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  by  the  committee 
to  the  question  whether  article  2,  in  stating  these  objec- 
tives, imposes  on  the  United  States  any  obligation  to  take 
specific  legislative  action.  Would  the  references  to 
"strengthening  free  institutions"  and  "eliminate  conflict 
in  their  international  economic  policies,"  for  example, 
mean  that  we  would  be  obligated  to  enact  additional  legis- 
lation relating  to  civil  rights,  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  and 
similar  matters? 

The  committee  is  completely  satisfied  that  this  article 
involves  no  obligation  on  us  to  take  any  legislative  action 

3  For  text  of  the  treaty  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1949, 
p.  339,  or  Department  of  State  publication  3464. 
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whatsoever.  In  fact,  no  such  obligations  were  contem- 
plated by  the  negotiators  and  no  new  machinery  is  en- 
visaged for  these  purposes  under  the  treaty.  The  article 
does,  however,  provide  encouragement  for  individual  or 
bilateral  action  or  action  through  such  existing  agencies 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  Brussels  pact,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Economic  Cooperation. 

The  committee  finds  no  implication  whatever  in  article  2 
that  the  United  States  could  be  called  upon  under  the 
treaty  to  contribute  toward  a  long-term  recovery  program 
for  Europe. 

ARTICLE  3— SELF-HELP  AND  MUTUAL  AID 


Article  3  embodies  in  the  treaty  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  established  by 
Senate  Resolution  239  as  a  prerequisite  to  United  States 
association  in  any  collective  defense  arrangement.  This 
principle  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  European  recovery 
program.  In  both  cases  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  greater  the  degree  of  coordination  achieved  the  greater 
will  be  the  results  at  the  least  cost  to  each  participant. 
The  committee  also  wishes  to  emphasize  that  under  this 
principle  each  participant  must  do  its  utmost  to  help  itself 
and  its  share  to  help  the  others.  There  are  no  free  rides. 
A  definite  obligation  is  undertaken  by  each  party  to  con- 
tribute, individually  and  collectively,  to  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  article  3 
might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  basis 
for  an  armaments  race.  The  committee  rejects  any  such 
interpretation.  Capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  includes 
all  elements,  including  economic  strength,  and  is  relative 
to  the  degree  of  danger  and  the  strength  of  potential  ag- 
gressors. If  the  treaty  and  the  United  Nations  are  suc- 
cessful in  providing  substantially  increased  security,  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  greater  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack  with  smaller  military  forces.  The  essential  ob- 
jective is  increased  security,  not  increased  military 
strength. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
United  States,  under  article  3,  would  be  obligated  to  assist 
the  other  parties  to  develop  the  capacity  of  their  overseas 
territories  to  resist  armed  attack.  The  objective  of  the 
treaty  is  to  maintain  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  During  the  negotiations  there  were  no 
suggestions  that  this  article  should  be  interpreted  as 
applying  to  any  other  area.  The  United  States  is  under 
no  obligation  to  assist  the  other  parties  in  building  up 
military  establishments  for  use  in  their  overseas  terri- 
tories, nor  to  engage  in  resisting  armed  attack  outside 
the  area  defined  in  article  6. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  stands  to  gain  great  benefits  from  the 
principle  of  "continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid."  Implementation  of  this  principle  will  not  only  help 
deter  aggression  but  will  go  far,  in  the  event  all  the 
efforts  of  the  parties  for  peace  should  fail,  to  assure  the 
successful  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  collective 
strength  essential  for  victory. 

ARTICLE  4— CONSULTATION 


In  article  4  the  parties  undertake  to  consult  whenever 
any  party  so  requests  on  the  basis  that  the  territorial 
integrity,  political  independence,  or  security  of  any  of 
them  is  threatened.  A  situation  arising  anywhere 
might  be  cause  for  consultation,  provided  that  it  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  one  or  more  of  the  parties  and  might 
involve  obligations  under  the  treaty.  The  committee 
underlines  the  fact  that  consultation  could  be  requested 
only  when  the  element  of  threat  is  present  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  this  limitation  should  be  strictly 
interpreted. 
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Many  well-known  techniques  have  been  developed 
whereby  internal  disorders  or  coups  are  deliberately  en- 
gineered by  outside  powers  to  further  their  own  interests. 
Accordingly,  consultation  might  also  be  sought  under 
article  4  in  the  case  of  an  internal  disorder  where  cir- 
cumstances indicated  that  such  disorder  was  being  aided 
and  abetted  by  assistance  from  outside  the  country 
affected. 

Article  4  carries  no  obligation  other  than  that  of  con- 
sultation. Whether  or  not  any  action  was  taken  follow- 
ing consultation,  or  what  form  such  action  might  take, 
would  be  matters  for  each  party  to  decide  for  itself.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  no  event  is  col- 
lective enforcement  action,  such  as  that  defined  in  articles 
41  and  42  of  the  Charter,  contemplated. 

Use  of  United  Nations  machinery 

The  committee  is  confident  that  the  framers  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  did  not  intend  that  article  4  should  infringe 
upon  the  efficacy  of  United  Nations  machinery  or  in  any 
way  impair  its  usefulness.  Clearly  there  should  be  no 
duplication  of  United  Nations  machinery.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  consultation  under  article  4 
should  not  be  sought  unless  the  United  Nations  for  some 
reason  is  prevented  from  dealing  with  the  situation  giv- 
ing rise  for  consultation.  The  committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize this  view  since  it  has  consistently  supported  the 
United  Nations  as  the  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
relations,  and  would  be  loath  to  see  any  action  taken  not 
entirely  in  harmony  with  this  policy. 

ARTICLE  5— ACTION  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  ARMED 
ATTACK 


Article  5  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty.  In  it  the  parties 
establish  the  principle  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  them  is  to  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all.  In  accepting  this  principle,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  United  States  is  acting  on  the  basis  of  a  realiza- 
tion brought  about  by  its  experience  in  two  world  wars 
that  an  armed  attack  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  is  in  effect 
an  attack  on  itself.  The  solemn  acceptance  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  all  the  parties  should  have  a  powerful  deterring 
effect  on  any  would-be  aggressor  by  making  clear  to  him 
in  advance  that  his  attack  would  be  met  by  the  combined 
resistance  of  all  the  nations  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Determination  whether  attack  has  occurred. 

The  committee  notes  that  article  5  would  come  into 
operation  only  when  a  nation  had  committed  an  interna- 
tional crime  by  launching  an  armed  attack  against  a  party 
to  the  treaty.  The  first  question  which  would  arise  would 
be  whether  or  not  an  armed  attack  had  in  fact  occurred. 
If  the  circumstances  were  not  clear,  there  would  presum- 
ably be  consultation  but  each  party  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  for  itself  the  answer  to  this 
question  of  fact. 

"Such  action  as  it  deems  necessary" 

The  second  problem  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
action  contemplated  as  a  result  of  armed  attack.  The 
action  specified  is  that  deemed  necessary  "to  restore  and 
maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area."  The 
committee  emphasizes  that  this  clearly  does  not  commit 
any  of  the  parties  to  declare  war.  Depending  upon  the 
gravity  of  the  attack,  there  are  numerous  measures  short 
of  the  use  of  armed  force  which  might  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  Such  measures  could  involve  any- 
thing from  a  diplomatic  protest  to  the  most  severe  forms 
of  pressure. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  phrase  "such  action  as  it  deems  necessary." 
These  words  were  included  in  article  5  to  make  absolutely 
clear  that  each  party  remains  free  to  exercise  its  honest 
judgment  in  deciding  upon  the  measures  it  will  take  to 
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help  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  The  freedom  of  decision  as  to  what  action 
each  party  shall  take  in  no  way  reduces  the  importance  of 
the  commitment  undertaken.  Action  short  of  the  use  of 
armed  force  might  suffice,  or  total  war  with  all  our  re- 
sources might  be  necessary.  Obviously  article  5  carries 
with  it  an  important  and  far-reaching  commitment  for  the 
United  States;  what  we  may  do  to  carry  out  that  com- 
mitment, however,  will  depend  upon  our  own  independent 
decision  in  each  particular  instance  reached  in  accordance 
with  our  own  constitutional  processes. 

President  and  Congress 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  "No."  An 
armed  attack  upon  any  State  of  the  United  States  by  its 
very  nature  would  require  the  immediate  application  of 
all  force  necessary  to  repel  the  attack.  The  Constitution 
itself  recognizes  the  special  significance  of  such  a  calam- 
ity by  providing  that  the  United  States  shall  protect  each 
State  against  invasion.  Similarly,  the  government  of 
any  nation  party  to  the  treaty  would  feel  itself  under  obli- 
gation and  under  imminent  physical  need  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  essential  countermeasures  to  meet  an 
armed  attack  upon  its  own  homeland. 

In  the  event  any  party  to  the  treaty  were  attacked  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  to 
decide  upon  and  take  forthwith  the  measures  it  deemed 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  The  measures  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  that  end  would  depend  upon  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  including  the  location,  nature,  scale,  and 
significance  of  the  attack.  The  decision  as  to  what 
action  was  necessary,  and  the  action  itself,  would  of 
course  have  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  established 
constitutional  procedures  as  the  treaty  in  article  11  ex- 
pressly requires. 

Article  5  records  what  is  a  fact,  namely,  that  an  armed 
attack  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  would  in  the 
present-day  world  constitute  an  attack  upon  the  entire 
community  comprising  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  within  their  sphere  of  assigned  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  would  be  expected  to  take  all  action 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  consequences  and  dangers  of  an  armed  attack 
committed  against  any  party  to  the  Treaty.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  it  appropriate  in  this  report  to 
undertake  to  define  the  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
the  armed  forces.  Nothing  in  the  treaty,  however,  includ- 
ing the  provision  that  an  attack  against  one  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  against  all,  increases  or  decreases  the 
constitutional  powers  of  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress or  changes  the  relationship  between  them. 

Duration  of  action 

Measures  may  be  taken  under  article  5  only  when  an 
armed  attack  has  occurred  and  must  be  terminated  when- 
ever the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  Thus  action  under  article  5  will  never  be  neces- 
sary unless  the  Security  Council  has  been  unable  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  and  must  cease  whenever  the  Security 
Council  has  regained  control  of  the  situation.  The  treaty, 
like  article  51  of  the  Charter,  provides  insurance  against 
a  situation  which  the  Security  Council  is  unable  to  control. 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  treaty,  in  making 
clear  that  an  aggressor  could  not  profit  from  such  a  situa- 
tion, provides  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Charter  in 
reducing  the  possibility  that  it  might  arise. 

ARTICLE   6— DESCRIPTION  OF   NORTH  ATLANTIC 
AREA 


Article  6  specifies  the  area  within  which  an  armed 
attack  would  bring  the  provisions  of  article  5  into  opera- 
tion. Thus,  the  obligations  under  article  5  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  area  described. 
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The  word  "area"  is  intended  to  cover  the  general  region, 
rather  than  merely  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  narrow 
sense,  and  includes  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  well  as  the  North  Sea  and  most  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Western  Europe  faces  on  the  Atlantic  even  if  all  the 
nations  of  the  western  European  community  do  not. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  to  deter  armed  at- 
tack, the  area  covered  by  the  treaty  was  deliberately 
described  in  general  terms  rather  than  defined  by  lines  on 
a  map.  The  committee  agrees  that  this  general  descrip- 
tion is  preferable,  for  it  would  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  to  provide  that  article  5  would 
come  into  operation  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  for  example, 
upon  ships  or  aircraft  at  a  given  point  but  not  if  the 
attack  occurred  a  few  miles  away.  If  there  should  be 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  an  armed  attack  has  taken 
place  within  the  area  specified  in  the  treaty,  each  party 
would  decide  for  itself,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  particular  situation  and  the  significance  of  the 
attack. 

Not  applicable  to  overseas  territories 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
article  5  would  not  apply  to  any  of  the  overseas  territories 
outside  the  North  Atlantic  area  as  described  in  article  6. 
The  three  Algerian  departments  of  France  (which  consti- 
tute only  a  small  part  of  the  total  territory  of  Algeria) 
are  an  integral  part  of  metropolitan  France  under  the 
French  Constitution  and  are  not  overseas  possessions. 
The  only  outlying  territories  covered  are  the  islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic  area,  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

ARTICLE  7— PARAMOUNT  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  the  relative 
position  of  the  treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
article  7  makes  clear  the  overriding  character  of  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  signatories 
who  are  also  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This  prin 
ciple  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  10J 
of  the  Charter  which  stipulates  that — 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obligations  of  th< 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  present  Chartei 
and  their  obligations  under  any  other  international  agree 
ment,  their  obligations  under  the  present  Charter  shal 
prevail. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  thus  govern,  wherever  thej 
may  be  applicable,  any  activities  undertaken  under  th< 
treaty. 

The  Charter  also  bestows  upon  the  Security  Counci 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter 
national  peace  and  security.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com 
mittee  the  treaty  rightly  recognizes  the  primary  respon 
sibility  of  the  Security  Council  in  this  field  and  make 
clear  the  intent  of  the  signatories  not  to  compete  with  thi: 
responsibility  or  interfere  with  it  in  any  way. 

This  desire  not  to  compete  with  or  impair  the  authorit; 
of  the  United  Nations  is  applicable  not  only  to  the  Securit; 
Council  but  to  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
the  committee  understands,  the  parties  intend  to  us 
wherever  appropriate. 

ARTICLE    8— POSSIBLE    CONFLICT    WITH    OTHE1 
TREATIES 


Article  8  is  designed  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  non 
of  the  existing  international  engagements  of  any  of  th 
signatories  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  treatj 
Each  signatory  has  solemnly  declared  that  in  fact  ther 
is  no  conflict  and  that,  in  effect,  they  have  no  commil 
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lents  which  would  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  their 
bligations  under  the  pact.  The  committee  sees  no  reason 
phy  the  United  States  Government  should  question  the 
alidity  of  this  declaration  by  the  signatories. 

talian  peace  treaty 

The  committee  also  examined  the  terms  of  the  Italian 
leace  treaty,  which  limit  the  size  of  the  Italian  armed 
orces  and  the  extent  to  which  rearmament  will  be  possible. 
Jiven  these  limitations  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
o  whether  Italy  could  live  up  to  her  obligations  under 
rticle  3  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  develop  her  capacity  to 
esist  armed  attack.  The  matter  is  adequately  disposed 
if  by  the  following  statement  supplied  for  the  record  by 
he  State  Department : 

It  is  understood  by  all  parties  to  the  treaty  that  the 
tarticipation  of  Italy  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  has  no 
iffect  on  the  military  provisions,  or  any  other  provisions, 
if  the  Italian  peace  treaty.  Any  contribution  which  Italy 
oakes  to  the  collective  capacity  for  defense  of  the  North 
Ltlantic  area  must  be  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  mili- 
ary provisions  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty. 

ARTICLE  9— ORGANIZATION  UNDER  THE  TREATY 


While  some  machinery  is  clearly  necessary  for  the  effec- 
ive  implementation  of  the  treaty,  it  would  be  inadvisable 
o  attempt  to  elaborate  this  machinery  in  detail  in  the 
reaty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  that  the  machin- 
>ry  be  described  only  in  broad  outline  in  order  that  the 
ipecific  organization  may  be  evolved  in  the  light  of  need 
ind  experience.  The  committee  urges  that  the  organiza- 
;ion  set  up  be  as  simple  as  possible  consistent  with  its 
'unction  of  assisting  implementation  of  the  treaty  and  that 
naximum  use  be  made  of  existing  organizations. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  responsibil- 
ty  for  making  decisions  lies  in  the  respective  governments 
•ather  than  in  the  council.  Since  the  council  will  have 
mly  advisory  powers,  no  voting  procedure  is  needed  or 
:ontemplated.  No  party  will  have  a  veto,  nor  can  it  be 
:oerced  into  taking  a  decision  against  its  own  judgment. 

ARTICLE  10— NEW  MEMBERS 


Senate  action  necessary  on  new  members 

Inasmuch  as  the  admission  of  new  members  might 
radically  alter  our  obligations  under  the  pact,  the  com- 
mittee examined  article  10  very  carefully.  The  question 
irose  whether  any  United  States  decision  respecting  new 
members  would  be  based  solely  on  Presidential  action  or 
would  require  Senate  approval.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee was  fully  satisfied  by  the  commitment  of  the 
President,  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he 
would  consider  the  admission  of  a  new  member  to  the  pact 
as  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  with  that  member  and 
would  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  each 
such  admission.  The  committee  considers  this  an  obli- 
gation binding  upon  the  Presidential  office. 

Spain  and  Germany 

The  signatory  countries  did  not  invite  Spain  to  par- 
ticipate though  it  is  recognized  that  Spain  is  strategically 
important  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
Whether  Spain  will  be  invited  to  participate  at  a  later 
date  will  depend  upon  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
parties. 

So  many  imponderables  affect  the  current  position  of 
Germany,  which  is  still  under  military  occupation,  that 
in  the  negotiations  extensive  consideration  was  not  given 
to  the  inclusion  of  western  Germany.  Presumably,  Ger- 
many will  be  reunited  one  day,  but  time  is  required  so  that 
the  German  people  may  prove  their  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  treaty.     Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted 


that  Germany  receives  some  protection  since  the  treaty 
covers  armed  attack  upon  the  occupation  forces. 

ARTICLE  11— CONSTITUTIONAL  PROCESSES 


The  committee  and  the  Senate,  in  Senate  Resolution 
239,  attached  great  importance  to  assuring  that  any  such 
agreement  as  the  pact  would  not  only  be  ratified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "respective  constitutional  processes" 
of  the  signatory  nations,  but  also  that  all  its  provisions 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  same  constitutional  safe- 
guards. Constitutional  processes  for  giving  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  people  are  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and 
it  is  only  through  wide  popular  support  that  the  treaty 
can  be  given  the  strength  and  vitality  necessary  to  assure 
its  success. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
protective  clause  "in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes"  was  placed  in  article  11  in  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  applies  not  only  to  article  5, 
for  example,  but  to  every  provision  in  the  treaty.  The 
safeguard  is  thus  all-inclusive. 

The  treaty  in  no  way  affects  the  basic  division  of 
authority  between  the  President  and  the  Congress  as 
defined  in  the  Constitution.  In  no  way  does  it  alter  the 
constitutional  relationship  between  them.  In  particular, 
it  does  not  increase,  decrease,  or  change  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  or 
impair  the  full  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Except  for  the  proposed  foreign  military  assistance 
program,  no  legislation  related  to  the  treaty  is  presently 
contemplated  or  considered  necessary. 

Effectiveness  of  the  democratic  process 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  treaty  subordinating 
action  to  the  constitutional  processes  of  12  democratic 
nations  offers  sufficient  certainty  and  immediacy  of  action 
effectively  to  deter  aggression.  The  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  it  does.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  a  whole 
people  offers  far  more  certainty  than  any  commitment  by 
a  dictator.  The  action  of  the  democracies  in  the  past 
great  war  is  concrete  evidence  of  their  ability  to  act  with 
the  necessary  speed  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

ARTICLE  12— REVIEW  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
TREATY 


The  treaty  takes  into  account  the  processes  of  peaceful 
change  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world  by  providing  that  its  terms  may  be  reviewed  at  any 
time  after  it  has  been  in  force  10  years.  Of  course,  earlier 
review  is  possible  by  unanimous  consent.  For  purposes  of 
review,  the  signatories  will  take  into  account  the  factors 
affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
The  committee  draws  particular  attention  to  the  explicit 
reference  that  developments  in  the  United  Nations,  includ- 
ing universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements,  will  figure 
significantly  among  such  factors. 

Apart  from  the  general  review  contemplated  in  article  12 
the  treaty  makes  no  provision  for  particular  amendments. 
If  such  amendments  were  advanced,  they  would  require 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  signatory  states.  In  our 
own  case  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  would  be 
required.  The  committee  believes  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  be  amply  protected  by  these  safe- 
guards. 

ARTICLE  13— DURATION  OF  TREATY 


This  article  provides  that  after  the  treaty  has  been  in 
effect  for  20  years  any  party  may  cease  to  be  a  party  1 
year  after  notice  of  denunciation  has  been  given.  There 
is  no  provision  for  individual  members  to  withdraw  prior 
to  that  time. 
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The  committee  gave  serious  thought  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  duration  of  the  treaty.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  forecasting  developments  in  the  international 
situation  in  the  distant  future,  rigidity  for  too  long  a  time 
clearly  would  be  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee agrees  that  the  stability  and  confidence  which  are 
so  essential  for  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
could  not  adequately  be  established  if  the  treaty  were  of 
short  duration.  It  accepts  as  a  desirable  solution,  there- 
fore, the  indefinite  duration  of  the  treaty,  with  provision 
for  review  after  10  years,  and  for  withdrawal  after  20 
years. 

ARTICLE  14— AUTHENTICITY   OP   TEXTS 


Article  14  is  a  formal  article  concerning  the  equal  au- 
thenticity of  the  English  and  French  texts  which  have  been 
found  to  be  identical  in  meaning.  Each  text  being  equally 
authentic,  as  is  the  case  with  any  treaty  done  in  more 
than  one  language,  neither  prevails  over  the  other ;  and 
any  differences  in  interpretation  which  might  arise  would 
have  to  be  settled  by  negotiation. 


3.  COMPARISON  OF  TREATY  WITH  OLD-FASHIONED 
MILITARY  ALLIANCES 

Some  confusion  may  have  arisen  in  the  public 
mind  due  to  the  allegations  of  certain  critics  that 
the  treaty  is  an  "old-fashioned  military  alliance" 
of  the  type  which  Washington  warned  against  in 
his  Farewell  Address.  In  the  past,  military  alli- 
ances have  varied  widely  in  both  their  language 
and  their  intent.  On  the  surface,  at  least,  many  of 
them  were  purely  defensive  in  nature.  The  com- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  in  actuality  the  pres- 
ent treaty  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  old- 
fashioned  alliances  which  characterized  European 
diplomacy  during  past  centuries. 

Some  of  these  alliances  constituted  automatic 
commitments  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  the  other 
parties  became  involved.  The  Holy  Alliance,  for 
example,  provided  that  the  parties  "will  on  all 
occasions  and  in  all  places  lend  each  other  aid  and 
assistance."  Some  of  them  were  personal  agree- 
ments concluded  between  kings  or  emperors  who 
were  often  related  to  each  other.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  secret  and  often  those  which  were  made 
public  were  accompanied  by  secret  understand- 
ings, with  aggression  and  national  aggrandizement 
in  the  minds  of  the  signatories  if  not  in  the  actual 
texts  of  the  treaties.  Most  of  them  were  limited 
to  two  or  three  parties. 

The  present  treaty  avoids  all  these  undesirable 
aspects.  Its  entry  into  force  and  its  execution  de- 
pends upon  the  continuing  support  of  the  people 
of  the  signatory  states  given  through  their  demo- 
cratic constitutional  processes.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  conceived  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  with  all  the  solemn  obligations 
against  aggressive  action  which  that  document  im- 
poses upon  its  members.  Finally,  in  both  intent 
and  language,  it  is  purely  defensive  in  nature.  It 
comes  into  operation  only  against  a  nation  which, 
by  its  own  action,  has  proved  itself  an  inter- 
national criminal  by  violating  the  Charter  and 
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attacking  a  party  to  the  treaty.  It  continues  ii 
operation  only  until  the  Security  Council  ha 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  restore  and  main 
tain  peace  and  security.  If  it  can  be  called  a: 
alliance,  it  is  an  alliance  only  against  war  itself. 


6.  THE  TREATY  AND  THE  MILITARY  ASSISTANC 
PROGRAM 

The  committee  did  not  consider  in  detail  th 
military  assistance  program  since  legislation  dea 
ing  with  that  matter  has  not  yet  been  submitte 
to  the  Congress.  It  is  understood,  however,  the 
the  President  will  soon  recommend  legislation  ai 
thorizing  the  transfer  of  military  equipment  an 
assistance  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  signatories.  Tl 
proposed  program  will  request  $1,130,000,000  fc 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  approximatel 
$320,000,000  for  other  countries,  including  Greec 
and  Turkey,  making  a  total  of  $1,450,000,000  fc 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Whether  approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  Unite 
States  would  constitute  any  kind  of  commitmei 
to  support  the  military-assistance  program  ws 
discussed  at  considerable  length  during  the  heai 
ings.  Clearly  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  woul 
commit  the  United  States  to  the  principle  e: 
pressed  in  article  3,  namely,  to  maintain  and  di 
velop  the  individual  and  collective  capacity  of  tl 
signatories  to  resist  armed  attack  "by  means  ( 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  article  3  does  n< 
bind  the  United  States  to  accept  the  propose 
military-assistance  program  or,  for  that  matte 
any  particular  kind  of  implementation  prograr. 
It  does  bind  our  Government,  as  well  as  the  oth< 
signatory  governments,  to  the  general  princip 
of  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  Each  member  of  tl 
pact  will  have  to  exercise  its  own  honest  judgmei 
as  to  what  steps  it  should  take  to  give  effect  to  th 
principle. 

The  State  Department  has  assured  the  commi 
tee  that  during  the  negotiations  no  commitmen 
of  any  kind  were  made  by  the  United  States  1 
furnish  military  assistance.  The  European  neg 
tiators  were  constantly  reminded  that  the  impl 
mentation  of  article  3  by  the  United  States  woul 
depend  upon  congressional  action.  While  th< 
were  told  that  the  administration  intended  to  ii 
troduce  legislation  authorizing  the  transfer  < 
military  equipment,  at  the  same  time  they  we! 
repeatedly  warned  that  no  assurances  whatsoevi 
could  be  given  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  what  for 
or  in  what  amounts,  such  legislation  would  1 
approved. 

With  these  factors  in  mind  the  committee  agre 
that  the  treaty  and  the  military-assistance  pr 
gram  should  be  considered  separately  by  the  Co: 
gress,  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  committi 
further  agrees  that  a  member  of  the  Senate  mig] 
vote  for  the  treaty  and  still  find  valid  reasons  f < 
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pposing  the  program  of  implementation  recom- 
iended  by  the  administration.  During  the  hear- 
igs  several  members  of  the  committee  publicly 
anounced  that  their  support  for  the  pact  did  not 
Bcessarily  mean  they  were  going  to  approve  the 
dlitary-assistance  program. 
On  this  point  the  following  statement  of  Secre- 
iry  Acheson,  as  he  testified  before  the  committee, 
i  pertinent : 

The  judgment  of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
lent  is  that  the  United  States  can  and  should  provide 
lilitary  assistance  to  assist  the  other  countries  in  the 
let  to  maintain  their  collective  security.  The  pact  does 
at  bind  the  Congress  to  reach  that  same  conclusion, 
I  it  does  not  dictate  the  conclusion  of  honest  judgment. 
:  does  preclude  repudiation  of  the  principle  or  of  the 
ligation  of  making  that  honest  judgment.  Thus,  if  you 
itify  the  pact,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
on  to  help.  There  is  an  obligation  to  help,  but  the 
rtent,  the  manner,  and  the  timing  is  up  to  the  honest 
ldgment  of  the  parties.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  trust 
mt  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enable  this  Government 
)  carry  out  that  aspect  of  its  foreign  policy  represented 
7  the  proposed  military-assistance  program. 

Part  V.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  NEED  FOR  RATIFICATION 

The  committee  believes  that  our  failure  to  ratify 
be  North  Atlantic  Treaty  would  have  disastrous 
onsequences  abroad.  At  the  present  time  there 
3  an  encouraging  momentum  of  confidence  that 
Las  been  building  up  in  Europe  during  the  past 
ear  as  a  direct  result  of  our  interest  and  as- 
istance.  The  failure  of  the  political  strikes  in 
France,  the  Communist  losses  in  the  Italian  and 
irench  elections  in  1948  and  1949,  the  recent  suc- 
ess  of  the  French  internal  loan  and  the  increased 
trength  of  the  western  European  currencies  gen- 
rally,  the  recent  agreements  on  Germany,  and  the 
uccess  of  the  recovery  program — all  these  things 
eflect  this  growing  momentum. 

The  great  retarding  factor  in  the  European  situ- 
ttion  has  been  the  pervading  sense  of  insecurity, 
rhis  sense  of  insecurity  has  been  lessened  during 
he  past  year  as  a  direct  result  of  American  inter- 
sst  in  common  security  problems  as  demonstrated 
>y  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  239  and  our 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  North  At- 
antic  Treaty.  The  decision  on  the  part  of  some 
)f  the  European  nations,  such  as  Norway  and  Den- 
nark,  to  participate  in  the  treaty  was  not  taken 
without  full  regard  for  the  risks  inherent  in  mak- 
ing clear  their  determination  to  resist  aggression. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
deed, the  entire  world,  to  sustain  and  encourage 
the  momentum  of  confidence  that  has  been  build- 
ing up  in  Europe,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  at  an 
early  date. 

2.  SUMMARY  OF  REASONS  COMMITTEE  URGES 
RATIFICATION 

On  June  6  the  committee  unanimously  agreed  to 
report  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 
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Its  reasons  for  recommending  ratification  include 
the  following: 

(1)  The  treaty  should  greatly  increase  the  pros- 
pect that  another  war  can  be  averted  by  making 
clear  in  advance  the  determination  of  these  12 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  throw  their 
collective  power  and  influence  into  the  scales  on 
the  side  of  peace. 

(2)  It  expresses  in  concrete  terms  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  other  peoples  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  to  work  constantly  to  main- 
tain peace  and  freedom. 

(3)  Since  the  course  of  action  envisaged  in 
the  treaty  is  substantially  that  which  the  United 
States  would  follow  without  the  treaty,  there  is 
great  advantage  to  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  world  in  making  clear  our  intentions  in 
advance. 

(4)  The  treaty  is  expressly  subordinated  to  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  is  designed  to  foster  those 
conditions  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world 
which  are  essential  if  the  United  Nations  is  to 
function  successfully. 

(5)  It  is  wholly  consistent  with  our  Constitution 
and  stipulates  that  all  its  provisions  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
processes  of  the  participating  countries. 

(6)  The  treaty  is  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
interests  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be 
steadfastly  served  regardless  of  fluctuations  in 
the  international  situation  or  our  relations  with 
any  country. 

(7)  In  strengthening  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  the  treaty  greatly  increases  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Senate's 
recommendation,  expressed  last  year  in  Senate 
Resolution  239,  that  the  United  States  should  asso- 
ciate itself  with  collective  defense  arrangements 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
making  clear  its  determination  to  defend  itself 
against  any  armed  attack  affecting  its  national 
security. 

(9)  The  treaty  will  greatly  increase  the  deter- 
mination of  the  North  Atlantic  states  to  resist 
aggression  and  their  confidence  that  they  can  suc- 
cessfully do  so. 

(10)  It  will  free  the  minds  of  men  in  many 
nations  from  a  haunting  sense  of  insecurity  and 
enable  them  to  work  and  plan  with  that  confidence 
in  the  future  which  is  essential  to  economic  re- 
covery and  progress. 

(11)  By  encouraging  this  feeling  of  confidence 
and  security  it  should  eventually  make  possible 
substantial  savings  for  the  United  States  both  in 
connection  with  the  European  recovery  program 
and  our  domestic  Military  Establishment. 

(12)  The  treaty  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  that  degree  of  unity  and  security  among  the 
North  Atlantic  states  which  will  make  possible 
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the  reintegration  of  Germany  into  western  Europe 
and  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  German  problem. 

(13)  It  will  greatly  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the 
North  Atlantic  states  to  help  themselves  and  to 
help  each  other  and,  through  proper  coordina- 
tion of  these  efforts,  to  achieve  maximum  benefits 
with  minimum  costs  and  bring  far  greater  strength 
than  could  be  achieved  by  each  acting  alone. 

( 14)  In  the  event  our  efforts  for  peace  are  under- 
mined and  war  is  imposed  upon  us,  the  treaty  as- 
sures us  that  11  other  nations  will  stand  with  us 
to  defend  our  freedom  and  our  civilization. 

(15)  The  treaty  is  not  confined  to  the  prevention 
of  war  but  reflects  the  will  of  the  participating 
nations  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  material 
foundations  of  lasting  peace  and  freedom. 

In  tendering  this  unanimous  report  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  we  do  so  in  furtherance  of  our 
Nation's  most  precious  heritage — shared  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  signatories — continuing  faith 
in  our  dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and  His 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 


British  Ambassador  Deposits  Ratification  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  Ambassador 
Franks  and  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  June  7] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  deposit  of  the  United  Kingdom 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  reply  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
James  E.  Webb. 

Remarks  by  Sir  Oliver  Franks 

I  have  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Bevin  to  hand 
to  you  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  His  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signed 
in  Washington  two  months  ago. 

The  United  Kingdom  Parliament  voted  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  Treaty  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  In  so  doing,  Parliament  expressed  the 
conviction  of  the  British  people  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  a  major  contribution  to  world 
peace  and  that  its  early  entry  into  force  will  add 
greatly  to  the  general  stability  and  security.  The 
British  people  are  determined  to  play  their  part 
as  loyal  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
in  the  defense  of  democracy,  as  is  indeed  already 
shown  by  the  steps  which  they  are  taking  in  con- 
junction with  their  fellow  members  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  and  to  take  their  full  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities which  the  Treaty  places  upon  its  Signa- 
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tories.  They  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  that  in 
present  circumstances  the  Treaty  provides  the  best 
guarantee  for  future  peace. 

Reply  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb 

Mr.  Ambassador,  this  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion will  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  United 
States  with  the  original  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  this  Government  will  inform  the  other 
Signatories  that  it  has  been  deposited. 

"I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  have  always  done  their  ut- 
most in  the  interests  of  preserving  freedom  and  a 
democratic  way  of  life.  Their  steadfastness  in 
serving  the  cause  of  peace  once  again  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty. 
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42.  E/1334 :  Report  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  to  be  distributed  on  28  May 
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48.  General  Assembly  resolution  207  (III) 
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See  document  E/INF.21/Rev.2  for  terms  oi 
office  of  members  of  Commissions 
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eration of  Trade  Unions,  distributed  on  19 
May  1949;  additional  documentation  to  b€ 
received  from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

50.  Rule  33  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Coun- 
cil 

Note  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  distrib- 
uted 

51.  Document  to  be  distributed  during  the  Coun- 
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52.  Rule  14  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
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Accomplishments  of  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP « 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  proposed  legislation  for  continuing  and 
expanding  the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  is  directly  in  line  with  our  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  American  Republics. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  based  on  tech- 
nical and  scientific  cooperation  with  other  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  their  freedom  and  ours. 

What  our  country  has  to  contribute  to  this  com- 
mon objective,  more  significant  than  money  or  ma- 
terial resources,  is  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  we  have  gained  in  the  course  of  our  own  de- 
velopment. The  programs  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  are  developmental  pro- 
grams in  which  technicians  from  the  United  States 
work  abroad  with  the  technicians  of  the  cooperat- 
ing countries  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
farmers,  wipe  out  disease,  and  to  reduce  ignorance. 

The  Congress  has  recognized,  as  have  all  who 
have  been  familiar  with  these  cooperative  pro- 
grams, that  they  have  been  and  are  successful. 
I  quote  the  following  statement  from  the  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs  Act  of  1947. 

Results  achieved.  The  hearings  brought  out  impressive 
evidence  of  the  practicality  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
activities  here  under  review.  The  programs  aim  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  among  the  American 
Republics  and  to  add  to  the  foundation  of  democratic 
society  ...  by  concrete  examples  in  the  form  of  hospitals 
built,  infested  areas  made  healthful,  undernourished  seg- 
ments of  the  populations  brought  to  a  proper  diet  standard, 
illiterate  people  provided  with  schools,  and  the  like. 

It  was  brought  out  that  to  date  upward  of  25,000,000 
people  in  Latin  America  have  received  tangible,  prized 
benefits  through  these  cooperative  efforts,  which  they  re- 
gard as  telling  evidence  of  the  good  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Latin  Americans  consider  them  a  con- 
spicuously successful,  desirable  implementation  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  in  furtherance  of  the  inter- American 
political  system.  Each  of  the  other  participating  gov- 
ernments has  requested  continuance  of  the  programs  and 
progressively  increases  the  proportion  of  its  contribution. 

Through  the  benefits  realized  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities by  millions  of  the  Latin  Americans  served  by  the 
programs,  an  appreciable  impetus  has  been  given  toward 
raising  consumer  standards  and  in  other  ways  as  well, 
bringing  home  to  the  masses  what  democracy  stands  for 
and  can  do.  The  programs  are  recognized  by  Latin  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  American  diplomats  as  an  effective  in- 
strument for  strengthening  democratic  ideas  and  institu- 
tions and  counteracting  the  spread  of  communism  among 
the  masses.  They  do  this  by  demonstrating  the  practical 
capacity  of  democratic  governments,  aided  by  this  form  of 
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cooperation,  to  improve  basic  conditions  of  human  life 
and  successfully  meet  the  challenge  of  totalitarian 
propaganda. 

The  success  we  have  had  with  these  programs 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  device  of  the  co- 
operative servicio,  as  we  call  it.  This  is  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  whereby  a  bureau  or 
office,  called  servicio,  is  set  up  within  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  or  Health  or  Education  of  the 
other  government,  generally  under  the  direction 
of  a  United  States  technician  paid  by  the  Institute. 
This  servicio  is  responsible  to  the  minister  and  is 
staffed  by  United  States  and  local  technicians  to- 
gether. It  operates  with  funds  contributed  in 
large  part  by  the  local  government,  in  smaller  part 
by  the  Institute,  to  a  common  pool.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  our  contribution  to  such  a  pool 
is  essential  to  maintaining  in  practice  the  concept 
of  partnership  between  governments.  This  part- 
nership, in  turn,  has  been  successful  in  insuring 
the  continuity  of  programs  in  spite  of  local  politi- 
cal vicissitudes  and  local  changes  of  administra- 
tion. 

These  programs  are,  by  their  nature,  long  range. 
In  the  past  2  years  the  Institute  has  operated  on 
a  year-to-year  basis,  not  knowing  whether  it  would 
have  funds  to  continue  or  whether  it  would  have 
to  liquidate  its  participation  in  these  programs 
all  over  the  hemisphere.  If  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  is  to  continue  this  activity,  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  will  want  it  continued  in  such  a  way  that 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  money  involved  can 
be  spent  with  maximum  effectiveness.  This  means 
that  programs  must  be  planned  and  agreements 
entered  into  for  several  years  ahead.  Let  me  quote 
a  dispatch  from  our  ambassador  in  Paraguay  on 
this  point.   He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  Embassy  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  signing  contracts  with  the  Latin  American 
Governments  for  as  long  periods  as  possible.  Its 
realization  of  the  need  goes  back  to  the  experience 
during  the  last  year  when  it  was  mandatory  to 
obtain  a  contract  for  just  twelve  months.  At  that 
time  neither  the  Department,  Iiaa,  nor  the  Em- 
bassy knew  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  operate 
these  three  organizations  (conducting  the  health, 
agricultural  and  educational  programs  respec- 
tively)  beyond  June  30,  1949.     This  experience 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  June  10,  1949,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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showed  the  Embassy  that  it  is  a  great  deterrent  if 
not  an  impossibility,  for  Paraguay  (and,  certainly, 
for  the  other  Latin  American  countries)  to  main- 
tain an  interest  in  the  work  of  these  three  agencies 
when  it  is  being  done  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  The 
Government  and  officials  of  Paraguay  need  a 
longer  period  in  order  to  budget  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  funds  for  her  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  three  agencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  political  and  governmental  lead- 
ers of  Paraguay  can  look  ahead  for  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years  of  activity  (for  the  three  pro- 
grams) they  will  be  stimulated  to  plan  and  to 
obtain  funds  for  Paraguayan  cooperation  in  their 
work. 

"It  is  equally  as  important  to  recall  that  the 
American  personnel  of  these  civilian  missions  are 
unable  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  work  to  be  done 
on  a  year-to-year  basis.  They  must,  if  their  work 
is  to  be  effective,  make  plans  on  a  longer  range. 
Whether  we  consider  the  improvement  of  planting 
seed,  the  training  of  agricultural  supervisors,  in- 
struction in  public  health,  or  education  in  plumb- 
ing, radio  or  auto  mechanics,  our  Chiefs  of  Party 
must  be  able  to  plan  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months. 

"All  that  has  been  said  above  underlines  the 
need  of  our  agencies  for  long  term  contracts  which 
Embassy  experience  has  shown  necessary.  If  five 
year  contracts  can  be  signed  hereafter  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  get  more  value  per  dollar 
for  money  spent  than  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
under  shorter  contracts,  regardless  of  the  effort 
spent  by  the  Department,  the  Iiaa,  and  the  Iiaa 
agencies." 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  drawn  up  to 
meet  the  need  outlined  in  the  statement  I  have  just 
quoted  by  enabling  the  Institute  to  plan  and  work 
on  the  basis  of  3-to-5-year  commitments. 

To  the  extent  that  these  programs  realize  their 
long-range  objectives,  they  promote  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  the  countries  that  consti- 
tute oUr  inter- American  community.  This  means 
an  expanding  international  trade.  It  means 
better  markets  for  our  products  and  more  effective 
supplies  for  our  needs.  Incidentally,  these  pro- 
grams have  a  direct  effect  in  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  particular  United  States  products  by 
introducing  and  demonstrating  on  a  large  scale  the 
use  of  our  agricultural  machinery,  our  pharma- 
ceuticals, hospital  equipment,  medical  supplies, 
and  so  forth.  Far  more  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  by  promoting  conditions  of  economic 
health  they  strengthen  the  hemisphere  of  which 
we  are  a  part  and  enable  it  better  to  withstand 
any  aggression,  direct  or  indirect,  that  might  be 
launched  against  it.  By  helping  our  neighbors  to 
help  themselves,  we  are  promoting  the  conditions 
that  make  inter- American  cooperation  in  all  fields 
more  constructive  and  effective. 

I  had  said  that  the  programs  are  generally  rec- 
ognized as  outstanding  successes.    Last  August  we 
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queried  our  ambassadors  in  the  16  countries  where 
programs  are  now  operative,  and  queried  them  in 
confidence,  asking  them  to  report  whether  and 
how  the  programs  were  assisting  in  implementing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  whether 
the  programs  were  building  good  will  for  the 
United  States,  and  whether  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended. Now  it  is  the  business  of  our  ambassadors 
to  be  critical  where  the  national  interest  is  not  be- 
ing served  in  a  positive  fashion,  but  the  response 
in  this  case  was  uniformly  favorable,  and,  I  think 
I  may  say,  generally  enthusiastic. 

Our  ambassador  to  Bolivia  wrote :  "My  own  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  Institute's  activities 
is  a  high  one  ...  I  consider  that  the  pro- 
grams .  .  .  are  necessary  in  developing  the 
mode  of  life  that  we  desire  to  have  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere    .     .    ." 

Our  ambassador  to  Paraguay  wrote :  "I  consider 
that  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  all  three 
programs  (in  food  production,  health  and  basic 
education)  is  essential  to  the  development  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  this  country  and  that  the  work 
they  are  doing  helps  this  Embassy  immeasurably 
in  carrying  out  its  mission  here.  ...  To  dis- 
continue any  one  of  these  programs  now  would 
be  to  throw  away  many  of  the  benefits  already 
gained  and  to  lose  most  of  the  investments  which 
have  been  made    .     .     ." 

These  quotations,  of  course,  are  representative 
of  favorable  reports.  I  cannot  quote  examples  of 
unfavorable  reports  because  there  were  none. 

I  have  so  far  emphasized  the  positive  benefits 
that  result  from  the  continuance  of  these  programs. 
I  am  bound  to  call  attention,  as  well,  to  the  positive 
damage  that  would  result  if  our  country  should 
suddenly  withdraw  from  this  cooperation.  It 
would  certainly  be  taken  as  evidence  in  support  of 
the  false  charges  that  we  have  turned  our  backs  on 
our  sister  republics  in  the  hemisphere,  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  has  been  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  that  our  advocacy  of  inter- American 
cooperation  has  been  cynical.  We  cannot  possibly 
meet  all  the  requests  for  assistance  that  come  to  us 
from  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  but  we  can  con- 
tinue and  we  can  strengthen  this  kind  of  assistance, 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  our  technical 
knowledge  and  our  skills  to  their  basic  problems. 

The  work  of  the  Iiaa  is  in  conformity  with 
point  4  of  the  President's  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  stressed  "making  the  benefits  of  our  scien- 
tific advances  and  industrial  progress  available  for 
the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas." 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  State  was 
designated  by  the  President  as  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  developing  plans  to  implement  this 
objective.  I  expect  that  the  results  of  the  inter- 
departmental study  that  has  been  going  forward 
under  my  direction  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  early  next  week.  The  work 
of  the  Iiaa  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed,  and 
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there  is  no  question  about  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing this  type  of  activity. 

The  Iiaa  and  the  projects  it  is  carrying  out 
bave  the  earnest  endorsement  of  the  President,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  of  our  ambassadors, 
who  speak  at  first  hand  for  their  effectiveness  in 
the  field.  These  are  down-to-earth  programs  of 
constructive  action.    "We  request  authorization  of 


the  Congress  to  continue  their  development  as  im- 
portant and  integral  aspects  of  our  relations  with 
our  sister  American  Republics,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  proclaimed  by  President  Truman. 
Dr.  Dillon  Myer,  President  of  the  Institute,  is 
prepared  to  give  you  a  full  description  of  these 
projects  and  explanations  of  the  proposed  bill  and 
to  answer  your  questions  in  detail. 


Iron  Curtains 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


The  Soviet  Union  is  clearly  trying  to  reduce  its 
contact  with  the  outside  world  to  a  minimum.  At 
the  moment,  it  maintains  as  far  as  possible  a  closed 
system.  The  iron  curtain  may  not  be  as  tangible 
as  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  but  it  is  a  much  more 
effective  barrier  against  outside  influence. 

The  most  obvious  operation  of  the  curtain  is  evi- 
dent in  the  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
move  across  the  border.  Only  a  handful  of  for- 
eigners obtain  permission  to  enter  Russia  today, 
and  as  for  Russians  traveling  outside,  even  the 
ambassadors  do  not  keep  their  wives  and  children 
with  them  on  their  posts. 

Nor  have  unoffiical  ambassadors  been  any  more 
successful.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Department  of  State  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to 
arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  country  of  the  Red  Army 
Chorus  and  other  similar  groups,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  corresponding  visits 
to  the  Soviet  Union  by  American  groups.  It  was 
proposed  that  there  be  instituted  an  exchange  of 
ballet  groups,  theater  groups,  and  orchestras,  and 
that  reciprocal  exhibits  of  art,  architecture,  and 
handicraft  be  arranged  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  mutual  understanding  of  the  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican people. 

During  the  next  year  or  so,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  offers  either  to  visit  Russia  or  to  welcome 
Russians  to  the  United  States  made  by  various  in- 
terested American  private  groups  and  individuals, 
who  hoped  to  establish  cultural  interchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Texas,  Columbia,  and  Amherst, 
among  other  educational  institutions,  endeavored 
to  offer  tuition  fellowships  to  Soviet  students. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton, 
and  others,  expressed  their  desire  to  exchange 
scientific  personnel.  The  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  offered  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  2  weeks  at  their  own  expense  to 
give  a  series  of  performances,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  whatever  benefits  the  Soviet  Government 
might  select.  Most  of  these  offers,  and  there  were 
many  more,  were  never  even  acknowledged,  and 
nothing  materialized  from  any  of  them. 

At  least,  the  Ballet  Theatre  got  an  answer 
within  the  last  few  days  to  an  earlier  offer  to 
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send  a  company  of  our  outstanding  dancers  to 
Russia  at  no  expense  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
offer  was  rejected  in  terms  which  might  have  been 
a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Belvedere's  expressions  of 
self-esteem : 

"We  are  sure  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial 
for  the  American  ballet  dancers  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  achievement  of  the  ballet  in  our 
country,  which  has  stepped  up  to  a  new  higher 
level  of  perfection  during  the  days  of  the  Soviet 
power." 

In  late  1946,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  invited  four  prom- 
inent Soviet  doctors,  including  the  eminent  Dr. 
Parin,  then  Secretary  General  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Medical  Sciences,  to  inspect  Ameri- 
can hospitals  and  our  main  cancer  research  cen- 
ters. All  the  latest  scientific  developments  were 
shown  the  group  during  its  visit.  But  this  was 
clearly  not  in  line  with  Soviet  policy.  Upon  his 
return  to  Moscow,  Dr.  Parin  apparently  disap- 
peared, and  shortly  thereafter,  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Health  was  dismissed.  In  December  1947,  the 
iron  curtain  was  formally  recognized  by  a  decree 
legally  prohibiting  Soviet  cultural,  scientific,  and 
educational  institutions  from  dealing  directly  with 
foreigners,  thus  reducing  the  very  small  area  of 
informal  contacts  which  had  existed. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  to  restrict  con- 
tact merely  on  the  grounds  of  wasted  effort,  al- 
though this  point  of  view  has  been  frequently 
stated.  For  example,  a  statement  by  K.  Malkhov, 
a  Stalin  auto  plant  engineer,  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  Russia,  after  a  trip  to  the  United  States, 
"I  became  convinced  we  Soviet  specialists  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  Americans."  Western  or- 
ganizations are  regarded  as  threats.  Thus,  Pro- 
fessor Bernstein,  a  Soviet  professor,  denounced 
the  private  American  organization,  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  which  had  endeavored 
to  arrange  for  an  interchange,  as  a  "monopoly 


1  Address  made  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  June  12,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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American  institution  for  training  legal  'peda- 
gogic' spies  and  informers,  and  for  establishing 
an  'American  column'  in  every  country." 

Even  an  interest  in  Western  ideas  has  now  be- 
come unpatriotic  and  disgraceful.  While  the  iron 
curtain  operates  as  a  bar  to  actual  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  it  is  supported  by  continual  efforts 
to  denounce  foreign  concepts  and  notions.  In 
Pravda  March  3,  1948,  A.  A.  Zhdanov,  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  High  Education,  warned  Soviet  scien- 
tists against  thinking  about  the  possibility  of 
scientific  collaboration  with  foreign  colleagues  in- 
asmuch as  science  cannot  be  divorced  from  politics. 
Better  known  is  the  decree  of  February  10,  1948, 
laying  down  the  policy  that  Soviet  music  must  be 
nationalistic,  calling  upon  the  composers  to  end 
forever  all  ties  with  "bourgeois"  ideology  in  art. 
The  prescriptions  for  the  performance  of  archi- 
tects also  announce  the  superiority  of  Soviet 
architecture,  which  reflects  "the  Stalinist  principle 
of  solicitude  for  man"  rather  than  "the  ugly,  mis- 
anthropic essence  of  the  capitalist  system."  Says 
one  of  the  leading  Soviet  architects,  G.  Seminov, 
"The  architecture  of  foreign  skyscrapers  represses 
man,  does  not  take  account  of  him,  of  his  interests 
and  his  demands."  Perhaps  the  highest  propa- 
ganda point  in  this  field  has  been  reached  by  the 
announcement  that  Russian  architects,  who  have 
built  no  skyscrapers  as  yet,  will  construct  build- 
ings which  will  be  completely  rigid  and  immov- 
able, typifying  the  might  and  planned  character 
of  the  socialist  national  economy,  and  not  struc- 
tures like  the  Empire  State  Building  which  sway 
dangerously  with  every  breeze,  typifying  the  in- 
stability of  the  capitalist  world.  Art  and  litera- 
ture likewise  must  protect  themselves  from  foreign 
influences,  feeding  entirely  upon  internal  sources 
and  meeting  criteria  established  by  political 
authorities. 

Along  with  the  barriers  against  the  inflow  of 
ideas  and  information,  there  seems  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  intellectual  traffic  within  the  area.  The 
First  Five- Year  Plan  effective  in  1929  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes;  the  Second  in  two;  the 
Third  in  one  volume  of  239  pages ;  and  the  Fourth, 
for  1945-50,  in  six  pages  in  Pravda.  In  June 
1947,  the  Soviets  established  probably  the  most 
extensive  list  of  "state  secrets"  that  any  country 
has  ever  established.  It  so  classified  military  and 
scientific  information,  and  information  concern- 
ing industry,  agriculture,  finance,  trade,  and  trans- 
port. The  decree  ended  with  an  omnibus  clause 
covering  "other  information  which  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  decides  should  not  be 
divulged."  The  clause  on  scientific  information 
classifies  as  secret : 

"The  discoveries,  inventions,  technical  improve- 
ments, research  and  experimental  work  in  all 
branches  of  science,  technology  and  national  econ- 
omy until  they  have  been  finally  completed  and 
permission  to  publish  them  has  been  given." 
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Penalties  for  disclosing  such  secrets  are  now  from 
4  to  20  years  in  corrective  labor  camps.  Even 
the  United  Nations  has  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  simplest  statistics  from  Russia,  with  the  result 
that  its  bulletins  contain  the  phrase  over  and  over 
again,  "world  total  excluding  U.S.S.R." 

In  the  past,  Russia  has  had  periods  when  the 
curtains  have  been  drawn,  for  example,  when 
Czar  Nicholas  I  feared  the  possible  spread  of  the 
Western  European  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  the  Great  trav- 
eled incognito  to  other  countries  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  finding  new  ideas  and  new  methods. 
Between  the  wars,  there  were  numerous  Russian 
visitors  to  the  United  States  to  learn  modern 
technology,  although  the  purges  of  the  middle 
thirties  appear  to  have  been  directed  in  part  at 
Russians  who  had  been  too  friendly  with  foreign 
persons  or  ideas.  During  this  interwar  period, 
a  number  of  American  engineers  worked  on  proj- 
ects in  Russia,  including  such  major  efforts  as  the 
Dnieperstroy  Dam.  During  the  war  period 
and  immediately  thereafter,  American  industry 
opened  wide  its  doors  to  Soviet  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  scholars.  This  was  a  one-way  street, 
and  few  Americans  ever  visited  Russian  plants 
although  there  were  hundreds  of  Russian  visitors 
who,  at  the  time,  talked  and  behaved  as  though 
they  did  have  something  to  learn  from  Americans. 
However,  today,  the  curtain  is  all  pervasive.  It 
ranges  from  jamming  the  air  waves  and  censoring 
the  reporting  of  foreign  correspondents  to  bar- 
ring the  gates  to  foreign  visitors  and  denouncing 
as  degenerate  all  foreign  ideas. 

I  need  not  take  time  to  describe  our  own  coun- 
try. We  all  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
been  built  with  foreign  material.  True,  there  are 
many  residues  still  surviving  from  the  Indians, 
among  them  a  collection  of  troublesome  poly- 
syllabic geographic  names,  some  unusual  designs 
and  patterns,  and  some  good  literary  and  football 
material.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  owe  far 
more  to  European  civilization.  We  have  at- 
tracted and  absorbed  immigrants,  skills  and  tech- 
nology, equipment  and  capital,  and  ideas  from 
many  other  countries,  and  we  continually  acknowl- 
edge that  indebtedness. 

Still  unformed  and  without  social  rigidities  at 
the  time  of  the  Social  and  Industrial  Revolution, 
it  was  easy  for  the  American  society  to  develop 
on  the  basis  of  freedom  and  ready  access.  We  did 
not  have  a  social  structure  which  had  acquired 
social  habits  and  institutions  over  the  previous 
centuries,  based  on  different  concepts  and  a  differ- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  largely  tied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo.  We  could  adopt  more 
easily  the  new  concept  of  individual  freedom, 
Ideas  were  free  to  compete  in  public,  and  free  dis- 
cussion has  long  been  one  of  our  great  national 
pastimes. 

We  have  of  course  contributed  our  own  share 
to  the  course  of  American  progress.  But  our  rail- 
roads were  built  in  large  part  by  foreign  capital 
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d  immigrant  labor.  Our  basic  concepts  of  law 
d  government  trace  back  to  foreign  sources, 
ad  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  our  own  great 
search  laboratories  and  scientific  studies  have 
ilized  and  added  to  many  major  discoveries 
ide  in  other  lands.  Foreign  artists,  foreign 
usicians,  foreign  authors,  and  foreign  motion 
ctures  are  all  familiar  elements  in  our  cultural 
:e.  And  only  a  few  ignoramuses — using  the 
3rd  with  the  full  overtones  of  the  original 
itin — ever  say  "This  is  bad  because  it  is  foreign." 
To  be  sure,  we  are  far  from  the  achievement  of 
e  ideal  of  free  circulation.  We  have  established 
nits  for  immigration  although  the  new  dis- 
aced-persons  legislation  helps;  we  have  our 
are  of  regional  prejudices  and  biases;  we  have 
amef  ul  evidences  of  class  and  racial  discrimina- 
Dn;  even  the  problem  of  setting  certain  bound- 
ies  to  free  discussion  still  raises  issues  to  add  to 
e  record  of  divided  opinions  on  the  part  of  the 
ready  harassed  Supreme  Court.  But  the  fact 
mains  that  our  progress,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
>ssible  in  very  large  part  because  of  the  wide 
ceptance  of  the  notion  of  the  intellectual  and 
onomic  open  door  and  resultant  cumulative 
terplay  of  many  contributing  sources,  domestic 
id  foreign. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  analyze  or  explain  these 
70  currently  contrasting  situations  and  their 
jssible  significance  in  the  world  today.  I  have 
tinted  these  two  quick  and  incomplete  sketches 
erely  to  point  out  to  each  of  you  in  the  most 
:aphic  way  I  can  imagine,  the  challenge  of  your 
vn  future.  Individuals  have  the  same  choices 
!  nations.  You  can  be  a  closed  system  within  an 
on  curtain,  or  you  can  be  an  open  system  con- 
antly  absorbing  new  facts  and  ideas  from  out- 
de  sources. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  liberal  arts  college 
ke  Amherst  is  to  get  rid  of  iron  curtains,— -to  de- 
jlop  the  habit  and  practice  of  the  open  mind.     It 

said  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  class  of  grad- 
ate students  in  economic  theory  in  Cornell,  be- 
>re  the  professor  had  learned  to  distinguish  one 
;udent  from  another  by  name,  one  man  out  of  the 
tass  asked  a  particularly  penetrating  question, 
ad  Professor  Davenport  replied,  "As  to  the  ques- 
on  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Amherst  .  .  ." 

don't  know  whether  he  guessed  that  it  was  an 
jnherst  man  because  of  the  courage  required  to 
sk  the  first  question,  or  because  of  its  originality. 
»ut  I  submit  that  such  an  incident,  even  if  apocry- 
hal  indicates  a  wonderful  reputation  for  a  college 
nd  for  Amherst  men  to  have. 

The  possession  of  an  open  mind  does  not  mean 
lerely  that  you  will  seek  out  exposure  to  new  facts 
nd  ideas.  This  process  is  of  value  only  if  you 
roceed  to  apply  the  intellectual  process,  testing 
ew  ideas  against  your  own  firm  convictions,  so 
hat  you  actually  grow  in  understanding  rather 
nan  bewilderment.  The  open  mind  must  be  ac- 
ive,  not  passive.     It  must  challenge  and  be  eager 
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to  be  challenged.     It  must  be  skeptical  yet  con- 
tinually seeking  to  be  convinced. 

There  are  many  ways  of  describing  the  behavior 
of  an  open  and  trained  mind,  the  educated  mind, 
at  work.  First,  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  evi- 
dence. It  wishes  facts,  more  facts,  and  more  facts. 
And  it  will  never  select  arbitrarily  the  particular 
facts  to  be  used  to  assure  its  arrival  at  some  de- 
sired conclusion.  The  trained  mind  recognizes 
that  the  conclusion  must  encompass  all  the  evi- 
dence, applying  a  coefficient  of  reliability,  of 
course. 

One  of  my  most  disappointing  experiences  in 
international  conferring  began  last  November  at 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Paris 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  of  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country  charged  the  United  States  with  re- 
fusing to  grant  licenses  required  to  export  certain 
items  into  his  country.     He  specifically  listed  cot- 
ton linters,  synthetic  resins,  ball  bearings,  radio 
tubes,  knitting  needles,  apparatus  for  measure- 
ment, and  phonograph  discs,  indicating  that  these 
were  all  completely  barred  from  trade.     I  imme- 
diately cabled  to  Washington  and  got  the  facts  in 
each  case,  and  made  a  speech  discussing  each  item 
in  detail.     I  shall  not  repeat  the  speech,  but  as  a 
quick  summary,  it  proved  to  be  the  fact  that  with 
respect  to  certain  items,  cotton  linters  and  phono- 
graph discs,  all  applications  for  licenses  had  been 
granted.     With  respect  to  other  items,  such  as 
synthetic  resins,  ball  bearings,  radio  tubes,  and 
apparatus   for  measurement,  licenses  had  been 
granted  for  substantial  amounts,  often  more  than 
the  prewar  quantities.    In  the  case  of  radio  tubes, 
for  example,  licenses  had  been  approved  in  a  ratio 
of  68  approved  to  1  rejected,  measured  in  value 
terms.     In  the  case  of  knitting  needles,  there  had 
been  a  tremendous  overshipment  in  March  1948, 
which  brought  the  total  far  in  excess  of  prewar 
shipments  and  of  license  authorizations  as  of  that 
time,  but  I  reported  that  the  matter  had  since 
been  cleared  up,  and  that  pending  applications 
were  being  validated.     In  February,  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess, at  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  delegate  from  the  same  country  made 
exactly  the  same  charges  and  cited  exactly  and 
completely  the  same  list  of  items.     My  statements 
as  to  the  facts  might  just  as  well  never  have  been 
made.    Here  was  a  complete  iron  curtain  as  to 
testimony  and  evidence.    The  open  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  merely  in  search  of  new  evidence, 
but  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  strengthen  or  re- 
construct earlier  conclusions  with  every  bit  of  new 
material  available. 

Second,  the  educated  mind  is  continually  aware 
of  and  reexamining  the  assumptions  with  which  it 
works.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the 
great  values  of  mathematics  is  the  conspicuous 
nature  of  its  assumptions  and  definitions.  Thus, 
we  can  say  that  three  plus  three  are  six  in  a  system 
of  numbers  based  on  ten,  but  if  we  had  had  only 
two  fingers  on  each  hand  and  had  built  up  a  system 
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of  numbers  based  on  four,  three  plus  three  would 
truly  be  twelve.  In  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  fields,  we  have  our  assumptions  and  our 
definitions,  and  we  need  to  be  fully  aware  of  them. 
Here  is  where  we  are  likely  to  carry  over  prejudice 
and  bias  from  our  parents  or  our  social  group. 
For  example,  too  many  people  base  their  judgment 
concerning  acts  of  Congress  on  some  simple 
assumption  such  as  that  Congress  is  controlled  and 
directed  by  Wall  Street,  or  by  the  labor  unions,  or 
by  some  religious  group,  or  by  some  small  group 
of  descendants  of  the  1933  migration  to  Washing- 
ton. The  Communists,  of  course,  lay  all  its  actions 
to  the  "monopolists,"  whoever  they  may  be.  Any 
of  these  assumptions  is  not  only  untrue,  but  it 
is  likewise  dangerous  as  providing  a  basis  for 
interpreting  our  political  processes. 

Third,  the  educated  mind,  given  its  facts  and 
its  assumptions,  seeks  internal  consistency.  This 
is  the  area  of  logic.  One  persistent  enemy  of  the 
reasoning  process  is  the  person  who  draws  a  grand 
conclusion  because,  "I  knew  a  case  once  when  .  .  ." 
thus  demonstrating  a  generalization  by  a  partic- 
ular. Here  also  is  the  area  where  honesty  is  par- 
ticularly important.  Prejudice,  bias,  or  even 
ulterior  motive  all  try  to  twist  the  results.  I  once 
prepared  a  detailed  study  for  a  State  Commission 
based  on  extensive  field-work.  The  laboriously 
gathered  facts  led,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  an  obvious 
and  inevitable  conclusion.  The  report  was  pub- 
lished, but  the  State  Commission  drew  the  opposite 
conclusion  and  made  the  opposite  recommendation 
to  the  legislature.  It  is  not  an  unrelated  fact  that 
there  were  more  voters  with  a  financial  interest  on 
the  side  taken  by  the  Commission. 

The  educated  mind  therefore  is  actively  search- 
ing for  the  truth  by  demanding  evidence,  recog- 
nizing assumptions,  and  striving  to  derive  an 
honest  and  consistent  conclusion.  This  process 
inevitably  suggests  that  the  educated  mind,  be- 
cause of  its  awareness  of  the  limitations  on  cer- 
tainty, will  tend  to  be  hesitant  and  ineffective. 
This  is  the  dilemma  of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
intellectual  process.  From  the  viewpoint  of  soci- 
ety, it  is  a  very  real  danger,  because  the  iron  cur- 
tain operator  has  no  such  difficulty.  He  is  sure 
and  certain,  even  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  If 
you  do  desire  to  keep  the  iron  curtains  up,  you  must 
be  determined  and  ready  to  reach  conclusions  for 
action,  even  if  only  tentative,  at  any  given  moment 
of  time.  The  closed  mind  has  no  need  for  choice. 
The  open  mind  must  be  able  and  willing  to  choose, 
to  select,  to  evaluate,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The 
intellectual  process  is  not  designed  to  stop  all 
action,  but  rather  to  assure  that  the  course  will 
be  followed  at  any  moment  of  time  whose  wisdom 
seems  clearest  in  terms  of  the  illumination  then 
available. 

It  is  of  course  much  simpler  to  live  with  the 
curtains  drawn,  or  riveted  about  one's  self.  By 
carefully  spending  your  time  with  people  of  the 
same  opinion  as  yours,  by  avoiding  all  controver- 
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sial  reading  or  lectures,  by  keeping  the  conversa 
tion  on  safe  subjects  such  as  golf,  beverages,  opera 
tions,  and  personal  misdemeanors,  or  otherwia 
excusing  yourself  from  the  group,  you  can  easil 
prevent  any  light  from  reaching  you.  You  wi' 
never  be  disturbed  or  your  conclusions  challenge 
by  new  facts  or  new  ideas.  You  will  never  hav 
the  embarrassing  problem  of  admitting  that  yo 
may  have  been  in  error  at  some  time  in  the  pas 
You  can  participate  on  all  subjects  with  easy  ai 
thority.  If  this  is  your  goal,  then  probably  it : 
easiest  to  achieve  if  you  arrange  to  be  put  in  sol 
tary  confinement,  although  many  individual 
have  actually  succeeded  in  achieving  this  state  c 
being  an  intellectual  zombie,  while  walking  aboi 
apparently  alive.  I 

Being  static  and  closed  is  easy  and  simple,  bi 
stupid  and  dull.  If  Amherst  has  been  at  all  sui 
cessf ul  in  facilitating  your  education,  then  the  cu: 
tains  have  been  raised,  and  you  have  some  notic 
of  the  excitement  and  stimulation  of  life  in  thei 
days,  if  one's  mind  is  open.  And  you  probabl 
also  know  that  this  life  is  not  without  dange 
My  wife  was  in  a  group  of  ladies  the  other  da 
when  one  of  them  expressed  curiosity  as  to  ho 
Russia  got  along  without  money.  My  wife  e: 
plained  that  Russians  did  have  money  in  the  for 
of  rubles  as  well  as  considerable  freedom  of  e: 
penditure.  The  questioner  looked  most  horrifu 
and  said,  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thin 
M-m-m — are  you  a  Communist  ? "  Open  minds  a: 
always  in  danger  among  closed  minds,  but  at  lea 
they  are  alive. 

The  problem  of  the  iron  curtain  versus  the  op< 
mind  will  always  exist.  You  will  have  to  tal 
sides.  It  is  not  merely  a  problem  as  to  your  pe 
sonal  life.  For  the  United  States,  we  must  co 
tinually  struggle  to  protect  the  channels  aloi 
which  facts  and  ideas  flow.  Freedom  of  inform 
tion  and  freedom  of  discussion  are  great  bases  u 
derlying  our  social  and  political  structure,  b 
they  must  be  guarded  carefully.  And  classes  ai 
groups  are  continually  trying  to  impose  their  pa 
ticular  interests  and  biases  on  the  whole.  T 
only  protection  is  for  a  strong  national  insisten 
on  the  right  to  maintain  open  opinions  openly  a 
rived  at.  Nor  is  it  merely  our  national  problei 
In  the  world  today,  there  are  great  areas  whe 
no  clear  stand  has  yet  been  taken.  Narrow  n 
tionalism  threatens  to  draw  curtains  of  one  so 
or  another.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  understand^ 
and  good-will  can  come  only  from  the  freest  inte 
change  of  persons  and  ideas. 

The  motto  of  Amherst,  Terras  irradient,  plac 
our  alma  mater  clearly  in  the  van  of  those  w] 
believe  in  the  importance  of  light,  ever  resista 
to  curtains  about  the  mind.  Amherst  must  li 
through  her  sons,  as  she  has  lived  through  genei 
tion  after  generation  of  Amherst  men.  Rays 
light  are  pictured  on  the  Amherst  seal.  Th 
must  shine  also  through  you,  her  youngest  sons. 
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rpetual  Peace  Through  World-Wide  Federation 


BY  GEORGE  V.  ALLEN' 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


\.  century  and  a  half  ago  the  world  was  stirred 
two  great  revolutions,  the  first  one  in  the  United 
ites  and  the  second  in  France.  Inspired  by 
jse  two  movements,  a  wise  philosopher  in  eastern 
rope,  Immanuel  Kant  of  Konigsberg,  expressed 
!  belief  that  a  federation  of  free  peoples  would 
ae  day  bring  about  lasting  peace. 
£ant  was  aware  that  people  who  lived  under 
solute  monarchs  or  dictators  were  not  the  stuff 
}  of  which  a  successful  world  federation  could 
built. 

\.  half  century  later,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
>ped  even  farther  into  the  future  and  envisioned 
I  "Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the 
jrld."  Tennyson  had  in  mind  a  representative 
rliament,  elected  by  free  people  living  under 
nocratic  institutions. 

For  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  ex- 
mce,  we  Americans  were  not  greatly  concerned 
th  the  question  of  democracy.  We  took  it  for 
inted  at  home  and  felt  comfortably  certain  that 
nocracy  was  gradually  but  steadily  winning 
•oughout  the  world.  All  we  needed  to  do,  ap- 
rently,  was  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs  and 
tch  democratic  institutions  cover  the  earth. 
SVoodrow  Wilson  thought  at  Versailles  that  a 
ficient  degree  of  democracy  had  been  achieved 
the  world  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of 
)  "federation  of  free  states,"  to  which  Immanuel 
mt  had  referred.  He  thought  the  world  had 
n  made  safe  for  democracy, 
rhe  tragedy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  that  he 
ed  before  his  time,  before  democracy  had  spread 
Eciently  to  make  his  great  ideal  workable. 
[n  my  opinion,  the  League  of  Nations  was  not 
led  by  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  join 
As  a  democracy,  we  abided  by  the  principles 
d  edicts  of  the  League  more  closely  than  some  of 
i  powers  which  assumed  formally  the  obliga- 
ns  of  the  Covenant. 

Ihe  League  of  Nations  expired  because  democ- 
jy  was  crushed  in  Germany  and  because  a  totali- 
*ian  regime  controlled  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
ague  was  doomed  to  failure  because  it  was  not 
:ederation  of  free  peoples. 

The  question  everyone  asks  today  is  whether 
s  United  Nations  will  be  destroyed.  I  hope 
rvently  that  it  will  not.  I  hope  that  history  does 
t  repeat  itself.  But  we  who  believe  in  this  great 
)rld  organization  and  who  are  working  and 
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praying  for  its  success  are  apprehensive. 

As  General  Marshall  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Paris  last  September,  any 
government  which  disregards  the  rights  of  its  own 
people  is  not  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
Aggression,  if  it  comes,  will  destroy  the  United 
Nations  as  surely  as  it  destroyed  the  League.  And 
in  totalitarianism,  of  either  the  right  or  the  left,  lie 
the  seeds  of  aggressive  action. 

No  true  democracy  can  be  either  imperialistic 
or  aggressive.  The  North  Atlantic  pact  will  re- 
main a  peace  pact  as  long  as  its  members  adhere  to 
democratic  principles — as  long  as  their  govern- 
ments are  responsive  to  the  will  of  their  people. 

We  should  begin  to  be  concerned  about  the  pact, 
just  as  we  are  now  concerned  about  the  United 
Nations,  if  any  of  the  North  Atlantic  states  should 
fall  under  the  sway  of  either  a  Fascist  or  a  Com- 
munist regime.  The  pact  itself  is  our  best  safe- 
guard against  such  an  eventuality  since  its  exist- 
ence does  much  to  free  its  members  from  the  fear 
of  aggression.  Without  it,  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  might  be  driven,  through  fear,  to  extrem- 
ist experiments.  The  pact  has  done  much  to 
achieve  for  its  signers  the  fourth  freedom — free- 
dom from  fear. 

The  Soviet  Government  uses  the  fear  technique 
as  a  calculated  instrument  both  in  its  internal  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian  people  and  in  the  conduct 
of  its  foreign  relations.  Threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence against  an  individual  or  his  family  is  a 
well-known  Soviet  method.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  using  every  means  in  its 
power  to  force  an  oil  concession  from  Iran,  the 
Iranian  Prime  Minister  was  warned  by  high 
Soviet  authority  on  two  occasions  that  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  not  only  for  Iran  as  a  nation  but 
for  him  personally  if  he  did  not  grant  the  conces- 
sion. Iran  and  other  nations  today  remain  in 
constant  fear  of  an  attack  from  a  powerful 
neighbor. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  squarely  and  honestly. 
The  United  Nations,  with  all  its  virtues,  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  achieve  freedom  from  fear.  The 
reason  is  easy  to  understand.  Its  second  most 
powerful  member  is  not  a  democracy.  The  Rus- 
sian people  are  not  free. 

1  Made  before  the  Institute  of  International  Affairs  at 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  June  10,  1949,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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I  should  make  it  clear  that  while  people  must 
be  free  before  they  can  cooperate  successfully,  I 
do  not  think  they  must  necessarily  follow  the  same 
economic  pattern.  If  people  are  allowed  entire 
freedom  of  choice,  they  will  adopt  the  economic 
measures  which  serve  them  best  and  discard  those 
which  fail.  The  essential  requirement  for  mem- 
bership in  a  successsful  world  federation  is  not, 
for  example,  whether  a  people  have  adopted  or 
rejected  a  "cradle  to  grave"  social  security  system. 
The  requirement  is  that  their  economic  experi- 
ments, of  whatever  kind,  be  freely  adopted,  after 
open  public  debate,  without  censorship  or  control 
of  opinion,  and  can  be  as  freely  discarded  when- 
ever they  do  not  serve  the  public  interests. 

I  do  not  believe  we  shall  have  to  wait  another 
hundred  and  fifty  years  until  the  perpetual  peace 
to  which  Kant  referred  is  achieved  through  a 
world-wide  federation  of  free  peoples.  Democ- 
racy has  achieved  a  temporary  set-back  during 
the  past  generation,  but  it  will  resume  its  march  of 
progress.  Perhaps  the  very  social  upheavals  of  the 
past  30  years  have  done  much  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  further  significant  advance  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.  At  least,  the  unholy  alli- 
ance of  decadent  aristocracy  and  reactionary  cleri- 
calism have  been  wiped  away  in  areas  where  they 
formerly  flourished. 

I  view  the  future  with  optimism.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  confident  that  a  successful  world 
federation  will  not  be  achieved  until  governments 
responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people  are  established 
in  all  of  the  major  countries  of  the  globe. 

Many  sincere  and  enthusiastic  international- 
ists in  the  United  States  have  shown  impatience 
with  the  Government  in  Washington  for  not  mov- 
ing faster  along  the  road  to  world  federation  or 
world  government.  Some  of  these  enthusiasts 
believe  that  the  Western  democracies  are  too  tena- 
cious in  holding  on  to  their  national  sovereignty, 
too  reluctant  to  grant  sufficient  power  to  an  inter- 
national body  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  survive. 
A  few  such  people,  particularly  among  the  young 
intellectual  group,  succumb  to  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda line  that  the  Western  powers  are  reaction- 
ary in  their  nationalism,  with  no  forward-looking 
program  aimed  at  eventual  world  federation.  In 
their  impatience  and  irritation,  some  of  these  peo- 
ple even  go  over  to  the  Soviet  side,  in  the  belief 
that  the  program  of  the  Kremlin  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  reducing  nationalistic  barriers  to 
international  cooperation. 

Such  reasoning  is  utterly  fallacious.  The  de- 
mocracies are  working  to  achieve  an  international 
organization  based  on  the  only  principles  which 
offer  any  chance  of  success.  World  conquest  can 
never  be  the  basis  for  lasting  world  federation,  no 
matter  whether  the  conquest  is  by  a  cruel  or  by  an 
enlightened  despot,  by  a  military  genius  like 
Alexander  or  Napoleon,  or  even  by  an  army 
spurred  on  by  religious  or  ideological   fervor. 
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Efforts  along  this  line  have  often  been  made  in  the 
past  and  have  always  failed,  as  they  always  will 
fail.  The  key  to  world  federation  is  freedom,  not 
slavery ;  democracy  not  tyranny ;  and  cooperation, 
not  conquest.  Immanuel  Kant  saw  this  fact  clearlj 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  some  of  oui 
most  brilliant  professors  can't  see  it  yet. 

The  Kremlin  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  cooperation.  Either  it  must  dominatfi 
or  it  refuses  to  play  on  the  team. 

Your  significant  conference  on  the  Middle  East 
held  here  in  the  Middle  West,  will  consider  an 
area  of  the  world  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  concerning  one  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  ideological  struggle  which  we 
Americans  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  study 
ing  that  area. 

The  most  effective  Soviet  propaganda  line  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  in  any  other  area  where  there  ar< 
large  numbers  of  poor  or  oppressed  people,  is  t« 
repeat,  ad  nauseam,  that  the  United  States  haf 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  program  of  reaction.  Radi< 
Moscow  and  its  parrots  in  countries  like  Iran  anc 
the  Arab  States  din  continually  into  the  receptivi 
ears  of  landless  peasants  that  the  United  State 
is  on  the  side  of  the  absentee  landlords,  the  feuda 
barons,  and  the  medieval  clergy. 

We  must  make  it  clear,  by  every  means  in  oui 
power,  that  we  have  something  better  to  offer  tha| 
merely  opposition  to  change.  It  is  true  that  wi 
oppose  a  change  to  Communism  in  the  Middli 
East,  with  its  oppression  more  heavy  than  an 
landlord  or  pasha,  its  bigotry  more  ferocious  thai 
any  mullah. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  bring  about  a  change  fo: 
the  better  in  that  area.  We  want  to  see  the  stand 
ard  of  living  raised  ten  times  above  its  presen 
level.  We  want  to  see  the  scourges  of  malaria 
trachoma,  and  other  diseases  eliminated. 

We  want  every  individual  to  have  a  chance  t 
earn  a  decent  livelihood,  to  educate  his  children 
and  to  develop  his  capacities.  Our  program  look 
forward,  not  backward.  Positive  proof  of  thi 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  President  Tru 
man,  in  his  inaugural  address,  announcing  a  bol 
new  program  of  technical  assistance  to  under 
developed  areas. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  policy  of  the  goo< 
neighbor.  We  want  to  help  the  countries  of  tb 
Middle  East  to  be  strong  and  independent,  eco 
nomically  and  politically,  just  as  we  have  helpa 
and  are  helping  the  countries  of  the  Wester] 
Hemisphere  in  this  direction. 

A  successful  implementation  of  this  program 
will  provide  the  answer  to  the  frequently  ex 
pressed  complaint  that  the  United  States  has  ha< 
no  positive  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  This  im 
plementation  will  take  time,  but  the  possibilitie 
are  unlimited. 
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Marshall  Islands  Scrap  Material  To  Be  Sold 

[Released  to  the  press  June  6] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  6 
;hat  the  final  offering  of  any  significant  amount  of 
surplus  by  its  Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  Corn- 
nissioner  resulted  in  a  high  bid  of  $31,000  for 
m  estimated  94,000  tons  of  ferrous,  nonferrous, 
md  other  scrap  materials  located  throughout  the 
Marshall  Islands. 

This  material,  located  on  the  islands  of  Kwaja- 
ein,  Ebeye,  Roi,  Namur,  and  Majuro,  in  the  Mar- 
shall group,  had  originally  been  scheduled  for 
transfer  to  China  under  terms  of  the  China  Bulk 
Sale  Agreement  of  August  30,  1946,  but  by  subse- 
quent amendment  title  to  the  property  was  re- 
;urned  to  the  United  States  at  China's  request. 

The  initial  public  offering  of  this  property, 
svhich  was  made  on  January  10,  1949,  resulted  in 
ill  bids  being  rejected  as  insufficient,  the  high  bid 
jeing  only  $6,400.  On  the  reoffering  made  on 
March  28,  1949,  the  following  bids  were  received : 
L  Carr,  Sydney,  Australia,  $31,000.00;  Acorn 
Engineering  Company,  New  York  City,  $15,999.99 ; 
Double  Bend  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
Fork  City,  $10,338.12 ;  Elmer  Perry,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  $210.00.  The  high  bidder,  T.  Carr,  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  having  demonstrated  financial 
responsibility  and  having  posted  a  performance 
bond  of  $50,000,  received  the  award.  The  con- 
tract requires  that  all  salable  scrap,  as  a  critical 
item,  must  be  sold  to  buyers  who  agree  to  return 
I  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  United  States 
economy.  The  purchaser  is  also  required  by  the 
contract  to  remove  any  and  all  residual  scrap  items 
from  the  islands  to  insure  proper  "policing  up" 
af  the  areas  where  the  scrap  is  now  located. 

The  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner's  office 
is  scheduled  to  liquidate  itself  by  June  30,  1949. 
Since  its  creation  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  it  has  disposed  of  approximately  $10,300,- 
000,000  (at  procurement  cost),  realizing  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000  or  about  20  percent  from 
these  sales.1 

The  Flaxseed  Scarcity  Terminated 

The  President  on  May  31  signed  a  proclama- 
tion 2  declaring  that  the  flaxseed-scarcity  situation 
prevailing  during  the  war  and  early  postwar 
periods  has  terminated.  The  effect  of  the  procla- 
mation will  be  to  restore  the  duty  on  flaxseed  to  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  bushel,  negotiated  in  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  signed  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  on  October  14,  1941,  and  July  21,  1942, 
respectively.  The  1930  Tariff  Act  rate  was  65 
cents  per  bushel.  The  agreements  referred  to  car- 
ried a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  normal  rate 
would  be  50  cents  per  bushel,  but  that  until  the 


thirtieth  day  following  a  proclamation  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  after  consultation  with 
the  respective  foreign  governments,  declaring  that 
the  then  existing  abnormal  situation  had  termi- 
nated, a  special  rate  of  duty  of  321/2  cents  per 
bushel  would  be  collected  on  flaxseed  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

As  compared  to  the  scarcity  both  of  flaxseed  and 
linseed  oil  existing  at  the  time  the  agreements  were 
negotiated,  the  United  States  now  has  a  substantial 
surplus  on  hand  from  domestic  production. 

The  50  cent  duty  becomes  effective  on  June  30, 
1949. 


Cuba  Grants  Renegotiation  of  Certain 
Tariff  Concessions  on  Potatoes 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
now  being  held  at  Annecy,  France,  Cuba  has  re- 
quested and  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  the  renegotiation  of  certain  tariff  con- 
cessions on  potatoes  granted  by  Cuba  in  Schedule 
IX  (the  Cuban  schedule)  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Cubans  have  requested  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  potatoes  imported  into  Cuba  in  July  be 
increased  and  has  offered,  in  return,  to  decrease 
the  rates  of  duty  on  potatoes  imported  in  October 
and  November.  Cuba  has  requested  that  any  duty 
changes  which  may  be  agreed  upon  be  made  effec- 
tive July  1,  1949. 

Views  of  any  interested  persons  with  regard  to 
these  renegotiations  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  established 
to  receive  views  on  trade-agreement  matters,  be- 
fore June  25,  1949.  Such  communications  should 
be  addressed  to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  25,  D.C. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Confirmation 

On  June  7, 1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Pete  Jarman  to  be  American  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Australia. 

Naval  Attache  Appointed 

Commander  James  T.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  USN,  was  ap- 
pointed on  June  6  the  first  Naval  Attach^  and  Naval 
Attache  for  Air  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1949,  p.  503. 

2  Proc.  2843,  14  Fed.  Reg.  2913. 
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>reign  Visitors  in  Germany  To  Use  Deutsche  Marks1 


The  three  western  zones  of  Germany  will  be 
rown  open  to  foreign  businessmen,  tourists  and 
her  visitors  June  21.  Thereafter,  travelers  will 
re  on  the  German  economy  and  pay  all  their  ex- 
rises  in  Deutsche  marks  only. 
Up  to  the  present,  only  the  US  Zone  has  been 
>en  generally  to  foreign  visitors  who  have  been 
quired  to  stay  at  JEIA-licensed  German  hotels 
td  eat  in  JEIA-licensed  German  restaurants, 
lying  their  expenses  in  devisen  coupons  pur- 
tased  with  dollar  instruments.  The  two  other 
mes  were  open  only  to  restricted  categories  of 
sitors  who  had  access  to  the  facilities  of  the 
icupation  forces  in  the  respective  zones. 
In  the  U.S.  Zone,  the  new  procedure  will  not 
jply  to  military  and  civilian  occupation  person- 
al and  certain  specified  agencies  and  individuals 
hose  activities  are  deemed  for  the  benefit  of  or 

support  of  the  occupation,  as  provided  in 
UCOM  Circular  No.  2,  of  May  13. 
Upon  entering  Germany,  after  June  20,  for- 
gners  will  receive  a  currency  control  book, 
tinted  in  English,  French,  and  German,  explain- 
lg  the  currency  regulations.  The  visitor  will 
2  required  to  declare  all  currencies,  currency  in- 
ruments  and  travelers  checks  in  his  possession 
nd  notations  will  be  made  in  the  currency  con- 
'ol  book  accordingly. 

Nearly  500  German  foreign  trade  banks  are 
vailable  where  travelers  will  be  able  to  exchange 
uthorized  instruments  for  D-marks.  For  the 
ime  being,  instruments  payable  in  Swiss  francs, 
IS  dollars,  Netherlands  guilder,  Belgian  francs 
nd  sterling  letters  of  credit  endorsed  cashable 
n  Germany,  will  be  acceptable  in  exchange  for 
)-marks.  As  necessary  banking  arrangements 
re  made  with  other  countries,  instruments  in  their 
espective  currencies  will  become  acceptable. 

All  monetary  exchanges  will  be  recorded  by  the 
iank  in  the  currency  control  book  at  the  time  of 
xchange  and,  upon  the  visitor's  exit  from  Ger- 
aany,  customs  authorities  will  check  his  currency 
ontrol  book  to  ensure  that  currency  control  reg- 
ilations  have  been  observed. 


Foreign  visitors  will  also  receive,  upon  entering 
the  country  a  special  three-day  food  ration  card 
which  will  be  valid  in  any  German  hotel,  restau- 
rant or  food  shop.  Additional  seven-day  ration 
cards  will  be  available  from  any  German  food  of- 
fice, on  presentation  of  the  applicant's  passport 
and  currency  control  book.  The  ration  for  for- 
eigners will  provide  a  3,035  calorie  daily  diet. 

Travelers  already  in  the  zone  on  June  21  may 
obtain  currency  control  books  from  the  German 
customs  office  and  food  ration  cards  from  any 
food  office. 


Nr.  00000 


SPECIMEN 


DEVISEN-KONTROLLBUCH 

CURRENCY  CONTROL  BOOK 
CARNET  DE  CONTROLE  DES  DEVISES 

fur  die 

for 
pour  les 

aruerikanische,    britische   und   franzosische   Besat- 

zungszone  Deutschlands  US-UK-French  Zones  of 

Germany 

zones  am6ricaine,  anglaise  et  f  rangaise  d'occupation 

en  Allemagne 

(einschliesslich  amerikanischer,  britischer  und 

franzosischer  Sektor  von  Berlin) 

(including  US/UK/Fr.  Sectors  of  Berlin) 

(y  compris  les  secteurs  am^ricain,  anglais  et 

frangais  de  Berlin) 


JEIA  licenses  for  hotels  and  restaurants  will 
be  cancelled  as  of  June  20  and  all  payments  after 
that  time  will  be  in  D-marks.  Unused  devisen 
coupons  will  be  redeemed  at  German  banks  for 
D-marks,  but  not  foreign  currencies.  Occupation 
personnel  may  exchange  unused  devisen  coupons 
at  DER  (German  travel  agency)  offices. 

Gasoline  and  oil  (POL)  coupons  now  sold 
through  travel  agencies  will  be  sold  by  foreign 
trade  banks  against  acceptable  currency  instru- 


1  Reprinted   from   Information   Bulletin   of   U.S.    Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany,  June  14,  1949. 
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ments  upon  presentation  of  passport  and  vehicle 
registration,  and  POL  transactions  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  currency  control  book.  The  visi- 
tor's POL  ration  will  be  a  maximum  of  200  liters 
(about  50  gallons)  per  week  per  automobile,  and 
POL  coupons  will  not  be  sold  for  German-owned 
vehicles.  Ten  liters  (two  and  half  gallons)  of 
gasoline  will  cost  $1.20. 

Internal  travel  in  Germany  will  be  by  normal 
rail  and  road  services.  Travel  on  military  trains 
for  foreigners  will  not  be  authorized  and  payment 
in  D-marks  for  travel  on  international  trains  has 
not  yet  been  approved.  International  telegram 
and  telephone  services  for  payment  in  D-marks 
will  be  available  at  German  post  offices  upon  pres- 
entation of  passport  and  currency  control  book. 

Foreigners  contemplating  visits  to  Germany 
should  book  reservations  through  travel  bureaus  or 
directly  with  hotels,  as  Military  Government  or 
Army  agencies  will  not  be  able  to  assist  in 
obtaining  accommodations  or  transportation. 
Though    the    new    regulations    take    effect    as 


of  June  21,  US  Army  logistic  support  to 
those  concerned,  such  as  the  right  to  handle  Mili- 
tary Payment  Certificates,  the  use  of  army  billets, 
messes,  theaters,  snack  bar,  PX's  etc.,  will  be  with- 
drawn on  July  1,  as  announced  by  EUCOM  Head- 
quarters. 

Military  entry  permits  will  be  issued  by  mili- 
tary permits  officers  in  foreign  countries  for  a 
maximum  of  80  days  subject  to  extensions  through 
the  entry  and  exits  branch  offices  in  German  state 
capitals.  Permits  normally  will  be  valid  for  one 
journey  except  for  business  visitors  who  may 
apply  for  repeated  journeys. 

Pointing  out  that  the  number  of  military  per- 
mits issued  for  Germany  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1949  was  double  the  number  issued  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  JEIA  officials  estimated  that  at 
the  present  rate,  about  500,000  foreigners  will  visit 
western  Germany  this  year.  Between  1929  and 
1938,  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  area 
now  comprising  the  three  western  zones  averaged 
1,500,000  yearly. 


School  Reform  in  Hesse 


BY  JAMES  R.  NEWMAN » 
Director,  OMG  Hesse 


When  Americans  first  came  into  Germany, 
educators  and  MG  officers  agreed  that  many  re- 
forms were  necessary.  Probably  the  greatest  af- 
front to  freedom-loving  Americans  was  the  caste 
system  so  apparent  upon  first  contact  with  Ger- 
man officials  and  citizens. 

The  reform,  most  Americans  believed,  must  start 
with  the  youth,  and  to  the  youngsters  must  be 
given  the  essential  lessons  of  basic,  human  equal- 
ity. To  see  why  the  first  American  occupiers 
looked  so  strongly  to  the  children,  let  us  examine 
any  elementary  school  classroom  in  Germany  as 
it  existed  in  1945-46. 

A  bright,  inquisitive  little  girl  is  sitting  at  her 
desk.  She  is  the  leader  of  her  fourth-year  class 
and  the  brightest  pupil  for  her  age  in  the  city. 
She  is  10  years  old  and  she  is  facing  the  greatest 
decision  in  her  life.     She,  however,  does  not  make 

1  Reprinted  from  Information  Bulletin  of  U.S.  Military 
Government  in  Germany,  June  14,  1949. 
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that  decision;  it  is  made  for  her  by  her  father, 
owner  of  a  small  linen  shop  and  a  man  of  very 
moderate  means.  At  the  age  of  10  her  entire 
future  life,  her  occupation,  her  friends,  her  social 
life,  her  future  husband,  probably,  all  hang  on  the 
decision  her  father  makes  as  to  whether  she  is 
allowed  to  take  the  examination  for  admittance  to 
an  academic  high  school. 

Her  father,  ignoring  the  youngster's  talent  and 
ability,  feels  that  an  academic  and  university  edu- 
cation is  unimportant  for  a  girl.  She  is  enrolled 
at  the  Volksschule  (elementary  school)  and  is  to 
finish  the  eight-year  course,  where  most  of  her 
time  is  to  be  spent  studying  German,  arithmetic 
and  religion.  Once  graduated  from  the  Volks- 
schule, she  is  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  her 
father's  store  and  then  take  an  examination  as  a 
salesgirl.  She  might  have  had  a  distinct  talent 
for  law,  medicine  or  the  arts,  but  at  the  age  of  10 
years  she  lost  all  chance  of  proving  it. 
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Next  to  the  little  girl,  in  the  fourth-year  class- 
oom,  is  a  10-year-old  boy.  He  faces  the  same 
[ecision.  His  father,  a  minor  civil  servant,  de- 
ides  that  his  son  also  shall  be  a  civil  servant,  so 
he  young  man  is  enrolled  at  the  Mittelschule 
middle  school)  where  he  spends  a  total  of  10 
'ears,  and  where,  after  the  fourth  year,  his  courses 
re  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  little  girl 
,t  Volksschule.  At  the  end  of  his  schooling,  he 
lecides  he  wants  to  go  to  the  university  to  study 
mgineering.  In  order  to  enter  the  university,  he 
uust  make  up  two  more  years  of  school  and  also 
nany  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Gymnasium 
^higher  school),  which  he  did  not  have  from  the 
!ourth  to  the  10th  year. 

In  the  same  schoolroom  there  is  another  little 
)oy  also  10  years  of  age  and  also  a  very  bright 
itudent.  He  faces  no  decision.  The  decision  was 
nade  for  him  by  his  father  the  day  the  child  was 
jorn.  The  father,  a  baron  and  civil  engineer,  had 
10  doubts  but  that  his  offspring  would  go  to  the 
icademic  high  school,  the  Gymnasium,  and  then 
sn  to  the  university  and  medical  school. 

But,  if  it  were  like  in  prewar  days,  before  the 
x>y  could  enter  the  university  he  would  find  him- 
self in  the  army.  Upon  his  return  from  service 
the  young  man  would  seek  entrance  into  the  uni- 
versity but  all  places  in  the  universities  would 
have  already  been  filled. 

In  Hesse,  almost  12,000  students  are  taking  uni- 
versity training;  before  the  war  less  than  5,000 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  universities  of  the 
state.  Only  a  little  over  1,700  may  be  admitted 
Bach  year.  Over  2,000  are  graduated  from  high 
school  each  spring  and  more  and  more  former 
soldiers  are  seeking  to  continue  their  studies  inter- 
rupted by  the  war. 

Actually,  the  young  man  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  gone  to  a  trade  school  and  studied 
mechanics  for  which  he  had  a  natural  flair,  but 
his  academic  training  had  not  prepared  him  for 
a  change.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  univer- 
sity and  a  career  in  medicine  when  he  was  10 
years  old.  In  the  Gymnasium,  he  had  devoted  28 
percent  of  his  time  for  nine  years  of  the  12-year 
course  to  Latin  and  Greek,  another  seven  percent 
to  modern  languages  and  23  percent  to  German  and 
mathematics.  Less  than  10  percent  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  social  studies. 

Keturning  to  the  fourth-year  class  we  find  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  youngsters  will  be  permitted 
to  go  to  the  Gymnasium.     First,  their  parents 


must  be  willing  that  they  compete  for  the  entrance 
examinations;  and  second,  they  must  be  able  to 
pay  the  tuition  fees,  for  only  the  Volksschule  is 
free. 

The  children  who  stand  highest  on  the  competi- 
tive list  and  whose  parents  can  afford  the  tuition 
are  selected  for  matriculation.  Yet,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  occupation  when  these  conditions 
existed,  German  educators  stoutly  asserted  that  all 
intelligent  youngsters  were  being  admitted  to  the 
higher  schools. 

More  important,  the  die  was  cast  in  so  far  as 
social  separation  was  concerned.  The  caste  sys- 
tem was  starting  and  developing.  The  little  girl 
who  continued  in  the  Volksschule  no  longer  was 
invited  to  the  parties  of  the  middle-school  pupils, 
and  the  future  civil  servant  no  longer  associated 
with  the  future  medical  student.  The  barrier  had 
been  erected. 

To  quote  from  an  article  in  the  "American 
School  Board  Journal,"  by  Vaughan  K.  De  Long, 
chief  of  education  division,  OMG  Hesse,  students 
"were  trained  in  a  school  system  that  emphasized 
and  deepened  the  (class)  differences  instead  of 
lessening  them,  a  school  system  which  even  in  its 
academic  training  was  entirely  vocational  with 
little  or  no  training  in  the  basic  elements  of  social 
living  or  of  international  understanding  and  co- 
operation. From  the  time  .  .  .  children  entered 
these  different  types  of  schools  in  their  fifth  school 
year,  their  ways  became  ever  more  divergent. 
Each  course  of  study  was  different  from  the  other." 
The  real  purpose  of  the  German  school  system 
was  selection  and  elimination  rather  than  educa- 
tion. This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  Gymnasium  had  one  teacher  to  every  30 
pupils ;  the  Volksschule  had  one  teacher  to  every 
60  pupils.  This  was  justified  by  German  educa- 
tors on  the  ground  that  brighter  pupils  had  earned 
such  advantages.  Yet  recent  studies  under  the 
American  occupation  show  that  the  average  ability 
of  elementary  school  students  was  but  slightly 
below  that  of  gymnasium  pupils,  the  supposedly 
highly-selected  group. 

Even  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools  took 
different  training.  Elementary  school  teachers 
attended  a  special  seminary  for  training  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  after  completing  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study.  The  academic  instruc- 
tors, however,  took  specific  training  in  the 
university  in  order  to  become  high  school  teachers. 
The  entire  educational  system  tended  to  create  an 
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elite  class  of  leaders  from  whom  all  others  took 
their  leadership.  The  five  to  10  percent  of  the 
university-trained  people  became  the  "superior" 
class. 

These  were  the  school  problems,  then,  that  faced 
the  MG  educators.  Before  the  solution  could  be 
found  schools  had  to  be  located,  troops  moved  out 
of  them,  the  buildings  repaired,  teachers  denazi- 
fied and  demilitarized,  Nazi  textbooks  eliminated 
and  new  textbooks — often  denazified  by  the  use  of 
scissors  and  glue — distributed,  and  paper,  pencils 
and  teaching  aids  procured  and  given  out.  These 
mechanics  of  education  consumed  most  of  the 
time  in  1945  and  1946  and  little  active  thought 
could  be  given  to  a  school  reform,  as  such,  in 
Hesse. 

OMGUS,  in  January  1947,  had  established  the 
10  basic  doctrines  for  rebuilding  the  German 
school  system.  It  was  a  decision  to  teach  democ- 
racy by  example.  It  would  have  taken  far  less 
time  to  impose  democratic  education  by  decree, 
but  the  Germans  would  not  have  learned  the  actual 
practice  of  democracy  if  their  schools  had  been 
reformed  by  MG  order.  Thus  instead  of  order- 
ing, committees  of  Hessian  citizens  were  formed  to 
study  and  recommend  a  new  educational  system. 
Every  facet  of  life  and  every  section  of  the  state 
were  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  working 
parties  studying  educational  reform. 

This  group  received  semi-official  status  when 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  in  January  1948,  ap- 
pointed it  the  State  School  Advisory  Board.  Cer- 
tain reforms  were  recommended  and  even  tested  in 
typical  schools  within  Hesse.  In  order  to  bring 
the  general  public — especially  the  parents — in 
contact  with  the  problem,  special  discussion  groups 
were  formed  and  meetings  held.  Student  govern- 
ment was  instituted  in  most  schools  and  visiting 
education  experts  gave  generously  of  time  and 
advice,  while  German  educators  were  sent  abroad 
to  see  how  education  had  advanced  in  other  coun- 
tries during  the  war.  School  reform  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  reality. 

The  first  break  came  in  April  1947,  when,  by  a 
Ministry  of  Education  decree,  tuition  costs  in  high 
schools  and  universities  were  discontinued.  In 
February  1949,  the  Hessian  legislature  confirmed 
this  ministerial  decree  and  even  provided  free  tui- 
tion in  all  schools  of  the  state,  free  school  books 
and  free  school  materials.  The  first  real  breach  in 
the  age-old  caste  system  had  been  made.  Further 
progress  was  inevitable.    A  few  days  later,  the 
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same  legislative  body  passed  a  law  providing  foi 
standard  curriculum  in  all  schools.  Opportunitj 
for  educational  equality  was  an  actuality.  Witl 
legislative  enactment  the  real  fundamentals  o] 
school  reform  were  implemented  and  teeth  wen 
put  into  Hessian  school  reform  by  the  educaton 
themselves. 

Basically,  the  implementing  regulations  pro 
vide  for  three  separate  methods  of  insuring  educa 
tional  equality:  first  of  all,  a  uniform  objectiv 
test  is  given  to  all  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  prio 
to  selection  of  new  pupils  to  the  middle  schoc 
and  the  high  school.  In  February  1949,  almos 
61,000  young  Hessians  took  this  competitive  ea 
amination  which  tests  intelligence,  knowledgi 
achievement  and  aptitude.  Selections  to  highe 
study  are  now  determined  by  ability  rather  tha 
by  social  group,  family  tradition  or  ability  to  pai 
The  second  basic  innovation  is  the  unifon 
course  of  study  for  all  fifth  grade  classes  regarc 
less  of  school.  With  the  uniform  course,  the  ovei 
specialization  and  practical  impossibility  c 
changing  courses  of  study  in  the  future  is  elim 
nated.  Freedom  for  the  student  to  change  h 
mind  is  a  reality. 

The  third  action  by  the  Hessian  educators 
another  objective  test  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  tl 
fifth  school  year  in  order  again  to  bring  objecth 
influences  into  play  to  show  that  all  of  the  be 
students  are  not  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  to  provk 
students  desiring  to  change  from  Volksschule  i 
Gymnasium  the  opportunity  for  an  easy  switc 
of  program.  It  is  expected  that  these  achiev 
ment  tests  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  each  year  f < 
at  least  the  first  eight  years  of  study. 

Beturning  to  the  second  directive,  equalizatk 
of  curriculum,  I  believe  it  well  to  point  out  th 
prior  to  this  change  a  different  history,  a  differe 
geography,  a  different  German  and  even  a  diffe 
ent  course  in  mathematics  were  taught  at  the  di 
ferent  schools.  The  plan  now  in  operation 
Hesse  has  all  pupils  of  like  grade  learning  sar 
courses  from  the  same  books.  In  addition  to  tl 
other  courses,  the  gymnasium  student  starts  1 
Latin  studies  in  the  fifth  school  year  but  a  stude 
changing  from,  say  Volksschule  to  Gymnasiiu 
can  make  up  this  course  without  undue  burde 
Thus  the  course  of  study  will  no  longer  be  such 
deciding  influence  in  the  youngster's  life. 

Free  tuition  plus  common  testing  and  comnn 
curriculum  has  led  to  an  unexpected  tren 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parent.    In  t 
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ort  period  since  the  reform  was  instituted  OMG 
esse  education  officials  have  noted  an  ever- 
creasing  interest  on  the  part  of  fathers  and 
others.  This  in  itself  is  far  more  significant 
lan  legislative  enactment.  For  the  first  time 
adition-bound  parents  are  inquiring  as  to  why 
eir  youngster  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
ymnasium  and  are  interesting  themselves  in  his 
udies  and  his  extra-curricular  activities. 

Further,  now  that  the  grocer's  son  and  the  bank- 
Ps  son  are  really  schoolmates  and  friends,  the 
rocer  and  the  banker  are  becoming  better 
iquainted.  The  caste  walls  are  beginning  to 
rumble  at  the  roots.  With  this  awakening  of 
arental  interest,  I  predict  that  parents  will  be- 
jme  increasingly  active  in  demanding  greater 
qualities  for  their  children— more  facilities,  bet- 
;r  courses  of  study  and  eventually  a  chance  for 
e-ery  youngster  to  go  on  to  a  free  university. 

The  reform  has  also  affected  the  school  laws 
lemselves.    The  Ministry  of  Education  drafted 

law  for  a  school  organization  of  six  years  of 
lementary  school  studies.  In  the  draft  the  min- 
5try  included  a  lengthy  justification  of  the  pro- 
osal.  The  draft  was  then  circulated  among  the 
itizens  and  invited  their  comments  and  criticism. 
:his  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 
if  Germany  that  such  type  legislation  has  been 
;iven  to  the  people  in  an  unofficial  referendum  be- 
ore  being  presented  to  the  legislature. 

Also  submitted  for  public  consideration  is  the 
Iraft  of  a  law  which  breaks  sharply  with  German 


educational  tradition.  This  draft,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  educators  of  the  state,  provides 
that  all  new  teacher  training  students  must  have 
completed  high  school  and  that  all  teacher  trainees 
will  have  at  least  one  full  year  of  common 
training.  Heretofore,  the  elementary  school 
teacher  did  not  need  a  high  school  education  and 
his  teacher  training  was  far  different  from  that 
of  his  colleague  in  the  high  school. 

With  school  reform  came  a  change  in  thinking 
and  textbooks  have  been  radically  changed.    A 
new  English  primer,  called  "It's  Quite  Easy,"  is 
a  lively,  illustrated  text.     It  is  now  used  in  all 
fifth    grade    classes.     New   history    texts    which 
teach  history  never  learned  by  members  of  the 
former  Wehrmacht  will  soon  be  making  an  ap- 
pearance in  all  schools.    A  new  geography  is  be- 
ing taught,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  being  taught  to 
all  pupils  in  the  same  grade  regardless  of  school. 
Since  the  start  of  the  occupation,  education  in 
Hesse  has  been  advanced  by  several  years.    It  was 
accomplished  not  as  a  miracle,  but  by  the  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  sincere 
educators  who  loved  and  believed  in  democracy. 
Educational  reform  was  not  realized  by  military 
order  or  occupational  decree  but  was  the  work  of 
the  Hessians  themselves  guided  by  democratic  ex- 
ample.    School  reform  in  Hesse  is  the  result  of 
practicing  democracy,  and  it  can  be  used  as  the 
example  for  further  orientation  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace. 


Statements  and  Addresses  of  the  Month 


Acting  Secretary  Webb 


Assistant  Secretary  Thorp. 


On  the  subject  of  enduring  peace.  Not 
printed.  Text  issued  as  press  release 
415  of  June  6. 

On  the  subject  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. "Where  is  the  Horizon?" 
Not  printed.  Text  issued  as  press 
release  437  of  June  10. 


Address  made  at  alumni  luncheon,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  on  June  6. 

Address  made  at  the  Baccalaureate  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn,  on  June  12. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

[June  18-24] 
Conventional  Armaments 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since  May  26,  the 
working  committee  of  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments  on  June  21  began  consider- 
ation of  the  French  proposal  for  a  census  and 
verification  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  of 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Cuba,  and  China  supported  the  French  proposal 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Opposition  was  ex- 
pressed by  Egypt,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Ukraine. 

The  U.S.  representative  welcomed  the  French 

Eroposal  as  a  good  basis  for  working  toward  ful- 
lling  the  assignment  given  to  the  Commission 
by  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
19,  1948.  He  pointed  out  that  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  entire  proposal  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  adequate  verification  of  whatever  data  may 
be  covered  by  any  census  which  may  be  agreed 
upon.  It  represents,  he  said,  the  one  way  to  insure 
genuine  confidence  in  and  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  discussion  will  be  resumed  on  June  28. 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  on  June  21  and  again 
on  June  24  returned  to  the  question  of  admission 
of  new  members  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition  to  resolutions  which  had  previously 
been  introduced  by  Argentina  calling  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Transjordan,  the  Council  on 
June  21  received  a  resolution  from  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  admit  12  applicants  simultane- 
ously— the  above  7  plus  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Mongolia,  and  Rumania. 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin  reiterating  U.S. 
opposition  to  the  consideration  of  applicants  "in 
blocs,"  indicated  that  the  latter  5  states  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  meet  Charter  requirements  for 
membership-  However,  he  said,  the  United 
States  would  not  use  its  veto  privilege  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  a  state  which  would  otherwise 
have  sufficient  votes  for  admission. 

Ambassador  Austin  indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  support  the  admission 
of  these  5  states  if  they  would  take  steps  to  comply 
with  Charter  requirements,  and  he  urged  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  exercise  its  influence  with  them  toward 
this  end. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  the  date  for  which 
was  not  set. 

Human  Rights 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  ended  a  six- 
week  session  at  Lake  Success  on  June  20  during 
which  most  of  the  discussion  was  devoted  to  a 
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draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  and  measun 
for  its  implementation.  The  draft  covenant  an 
all  draft  proposals  on  measures  of  implementatio 
will  be  circulated  to  member  governments  for  con 
ment  before  January  1, 1950.  The  Human  Righl 
Commission  will  review  the  draft  covenant  an 
suggestions  from  the  governments  at  its  next  sei 
sion  in  March  1950  and  attempt  to  have  the  doct 
ment  in  final  form  for  action  by  the  Genen 
Assembly  later  that  year.  Action  on  8  of  the  pre 
ent  26  articles  of  the  covenant  was  deferred  unt 
the  next  session. 

During  its  final  meetings  the  Commission  d 
cided  to  ask  the  Secretary-General :  (1)  to  prepai 
a  survey  of  United  Nations  and  specialized  agei 
cies  activities  in  the  economic  and  social  righ 
fields  as  covered  by  the  Universal  Declaration  < 
Human  Rights ;  (2)  to  prepare  a  study  on  the  rig] 
of  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  pet 
tion;  and  (2)  to  transmit  the  questionnaire  pr 
pared  by  the  Secretariat  on  implementation  1 
member  governments  for  reply  by  January  1, 195 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  Ukraine  criticized  the  cov 
nant  as  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  and  al 
stained  in  the  vote  on  the  final  report  of  tl 
Commission. 

Protection  of  Minorities 

Two  proposals  submitted  by  the  United  Stat 
member,  Jonathan  Daniels,  were  among  those  a] 
proved  by  the  subcommission  on  Prevention  < 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  du 
ing  the  week  beginning  June  20.  Mr.  Danie 
served  in  the  capacity  of  an  individual  expert. 

One  proposal  recommends  a  four-point  proc 
dure  for  the  handling  of  petitions  to  the  subcoi 
mission  regarding  urgent  discrimination  problen 
Subject  to  approval  by  the  Human  Rights  Cor 
mission  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  tl 
proposal  would  enable  the  subcommission  to  r 
ceive  and  examine  urgent  communications  fro 
members,  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  specializ< 
agencies  or  non-governmental  organizations, 
would  empower  the  Secretary-General  to  scre< 
such  petitions  and  make  recommendations  regar 
ing  their  urgency;  it  would  permit  the  subcor 
mission  to  create  three-member  petitions  commi 
tees  to  investigate  and  render  informal  assistanc 
There  is  provision  in  the  petition  for  further  su 
commission  consideration  in  those  cases  whe 
states  involved  invoke  the  domestic  jurisdicti< 
clause  of  the  Charter. 

The  other  proposal  successfully  submitted  1 
Mr.  Daniels  provided  that  the  General  Assemb 
recommend  to  all  states  that  they  enable  recognizi 
minority  groups  to  maintain  their  cultural  hei 
tage  when  they  desire  to  do  so  by  providing  ad 
quate  facilities  for  the  use  of  minority  languag 
in  schools  and  courts.  Due  provision  is  made  f> 
safeguarding  national  security. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


,S.  Economic  Policy  in  the  Caribbean 


BY  W.  M.  CANADAY » 
U.S.  Co-Chairman 


Your  Excellency,  Fellow  Commissioners, 
uhes  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  thank  your 
Kcellency  for  your  cordial  welcome  and  to  pay 
ibute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Section  to 
ose  commissioners  whose  work  for  their  govern- 
ent  has  taken  them  from  our  midst  and  to  extend 
irm  greetings  to  the  distinguished  new  members 

the  Commission  with  whom  we  shall  have  the 
easure  of  cooperating. 

Ever  since  my  appointment  by  President  Tru- 
an  to  this  important  international  body,  I  have 
oked  forward  eagerly  to  visiting  again  your 
sautif  ul  island.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
>le  for  the  first  time  to  visit  the  headquarters  of 
l6  Caribbean  Commission,  and  also  to  comment 
ablicly  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
ission  since  its  seventh  meeting. 
Six  months  have  passed  since  the  third  session  of 
ie  AVest  Indian  Conference  made  its  recommen- 
itions  to  the  Caribbean  Commission.2  Those 
scommendations  have  been  studied  throughout 
Le  various  departments  of  our  government. 

We  have  assurance  of  its  desire  to  take  action  on 
Lose  projects  which  the  member  governments 
lUtually  consider  feasible. 

The  urgent  demand  is  for  action.  I  scarcely 
eed  remind  you  that  today  with  the  world 
rought  closer  and  closer  together  we  are  racing 
gainst  time  to  raise  living  standards  of  unde- 
eloped  peoples.  Two  years  ago  we  flew  to  our 
teetings  at  150  miles  an  hour,  today  at  250,  tomor- 
3w  possibly  at  500  miles  an  hour. 

So  swiftly  does  time  pass  that  already  the  re- 
sntly  born  Caribbean  Commission  has  become  a 
ilot  whose  action  may  guide  the  way  to  progress 
ar  other  parts  of  the  world  who  yesterday  lived  in 
iolation. 

What  we  accomplish  in  the  Caribbean  now  is 
ital  news  around  the  globe. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  United  States  Com- 
lissioners  met  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  work 
f  the  Commission.  We  conferred  with  the 
'resident,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  high 
fficers  of  our  government. 

The  President  gave  renewed  emphasis  to  the 
leclaration  made  in  his  January  inaugural  ad- 
Iress.  He  repeated  his  hope  to  make  available 
echnical  aid  to  areas  such  as  those  coming  within 
he  sphere  of  this  Commission.    He  emphasized 
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his  program  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
through  their  own  efforts  to  produce  more  food, 
more  clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and 
more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 
There,  in  essence,  is  a  projection  on  the  world  scene 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission. 

He  was  enthusiastic  in  the  hope  that  the  Carib- 
bean might  become  a  shining  example  of  scientific 
progress. 

Every  official  with  whom  we  talked  showed  deep 
interest  in  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  this 
region.  We  found  everywhere  the  urge  to  press 
forward  with  practical  results. 

Our  Washington  discussions  confirmed  to  us 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  a  vigorous 
interest  in  the  dynamic  success  of  this  inspiring 
enterprise. 

There  is  an  increasing  realization  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  this  area  is 
imperative  to  the  security  and  progress  of  this 
hemisphere.  .    . 

A  distinguished  former  British  commissioner 
aptly  said  that  the  influence  of  an  advisory  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Caribbean  Commission,  rests  not 
on  public  authority  but  on  public  confidence. 

Continued  public  confidence  in  the  work  of  this 
Commission  can  exist  only  through  results- 
through  realism— through  action  based  on  sound 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  region  we  serve. 
By  its  very  nature  the  Commission  must  lead 
the  thinking  of  the  member  governments  through 
present  practice  to  a  practical  new  world  living 
at  a  new  pace. 

Notable  achievements  have  marked  the  7  years 
of  the  existence  of  this  Commission  and  of  its 
predecessor  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. I  need  not  dwell  on  the  wartime 
accomplishments. 

Today  the  need  is  that  all  of  us— member  gov- 
ernments, territorial  governments  and  commis- 

1  Address  made  at  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  in  Port-au-Spain,  Trinidad,  on  June  14,  1949, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  the  Caribbean  Commission 
on  the  same  date. 

2  For  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Armstrong  on  the  West 
Indian  Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1949,  p.  221 ; 
and  for  recommendations,  see,  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  March-April,  1949,  p.  728. 
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sioners — concentrate   similarly    on   specific   pro- 
grams which  can  be  effected  with  little  delay. 

Political  stability  demands  some  economic  and 
social  progress.  For  this  reason,  the  United 
States  is  interested  chiefly  in  developing  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  Caribbean. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  stressing 
specific  plans  for  industrialization,  improvement 
of  communications  and  transportation,  and  devel- 
opment of  tourist  facilities,  comparable  to  its 
history  and  magnificent  climate. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  key  points  in  which  the 
United  States  Section  is  now  working  to  carry 
forward  the  Commission's  programme.3 

Industralization. — The  United  States  Section 
is  gratified  that  the  Central  Secretariat  has  pro- 
duced for  the  consideration  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission detailed  proposals  for  the  promotion 
of  primary  and  secondary  industries.  We  have 
submitted  these  draft  proposals  to  a  number  of 
authorities  both  within  and  outside  the  United 
States  Government  and  shall  incorporate  their 
views  in  comments  we  shall  make  later  in  this 
session. 

Communications. — The  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Administrative  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Conference,  which  is  now  being  held  in  Paris, 
has  been  requested  to  emphasize  the  importance 
attached  by  the  West  Indian  Conference  to  the 
need  for  obtaining  lower  telegraph  and  telephone 
tariffs  in  this  area. 

Tariffs. — In  conveying  the  recommendation  of 
the  West  Indian  Conference,  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts of  the  United  States  Government  has  already 
begun  assembling  basic  data  on  the  trade  and 
tariffs  of  the  Caribbean  territories  and  of  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Kepublic,  and  Haiti. 

Tourist  Development. — I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  United  States  territories  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
announced  their  adherence  to  the  Caribbean 
Tourist  Development  Association.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  designated  Walter  C.  Reundle, 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, as  its  representative  on  the  Tourist  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Association. 

Hurricane  Warning  System. — The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  and  other  government 
agencies  have  been  working  together  all  winter 
to  give  effect  to  the  West  Indian  Conference  rec- 
ommendation concerning  improvements  in  the 
Caribbean  Hurricane  Warning  System.    During 


1  Bulletin  of  May  15, 1949,  p.  621. 


the  course  of  this  meeting  we  shall  propose  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject,  recommending  that  a  con- 
ference of  meteorological  and  telecommunicatioi 
experts  be  convened  in  the  area  before  the  nexl 
hurricane  season  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
a  uniform  hurricane  warning  system. 

Technical  Cooperation. — The  executive  depart 
ments  of  our  government  have  been  formulating 
proposals  for  the  implementation  of  a  programmi 
for  technical  cooperation  envisaged  in  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  inaugural  address  t< 
which  I  have  previously  referred.  The  Unitec 
States  Section  proposes  that  an  item  on  technica 
cooperation  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  this  meet 
ing  and  will  submit  a  paper  summarizing  thi 
latest  information  on  the  subject. 

Socio-Economic  Survey. — The  United  State 
Section  has  urged  consideration  by  the  Researcl 
Council  at  its  recent  meeting  of  this  vitally  im 
portant  subject  and  understands  that  the  Researcl 
Council  has  fully  endorsed  this  proposal.  W 
shall  propose  therefore  that  these  studies  be  placet 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Commission  for  action  a 
this  session.  In  the  consideration  of  all  thes 
matters  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  t 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Secretary  Ger 
eral  and  his  staff.  The  Central  Secretariat  o 
the  Caribbean  Commission  is  composed  of  me: 
and  women  representing  the  peoples  of  the  terri 
tories  in  the  area  who  in  their  daily  lives  ar 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  Caribbeai 
They  are  making  a  very  real  and  comprehensrv 
contribution  to  the  effective  work  of  the  Coir 
mission. 

There  is  much  work  for  us  to  do  in  the  too  f &■ 
days  of  this  meeting. 

I  pledge  the  utmost  cooperation  of  the  Unite 
States  commissioners. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  eighth  meetin 
will  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  the  Commissio 
as  one  which  achieved  notable  progress  in  pra< 
tical  action. 

We  have  collected  much  data,  but  we  strive  i 
this  meeting  to  find  ways  to  put  this  data  to  wor 
so  that  the  six  million  peoples  of  this  area  can  f  ei 
its  practical  benefit. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  leave  you  with  an  ol 
verse : 

"Some  ships  sail  East, 
Some  ships  sail  West, 
All  sail  with  the  winds  that  blow — 
It's  the  set  of  the  sail 
Not  the  strength  of  the  gale 
That  determines  where  they  go." 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


ILO:  Thirty-second  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
7  that  the  President  has  approved  the  following 
delegation  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  thirty- 
second  session  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, scheduled  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  June  8- 
July  2,  1949 : 
Government  Representatives 

Delegates 

Philip  M.  Kaiser,  Director,  Office  of  International  Labor 

Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 
The  Honorable  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  United  States  Senate 

Substitute  Delegate 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Chief,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

B.  Harper  Barnes,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor 

Clara  M.  Beyer,  Associate  Director,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director,  Bureau  of  Employment 
Securitv,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Harry  A.  Jager,  Chief.  Occupational  Information  and 
Guidance  Service,  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion, Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Val  R  Lorwin,  Chief,  European  Section,  Division  of 
International  Labor  and  Social  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

William  R.  McComb,  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Department  of  Labor 

Jeter  S.  Ray,  Associate  Solicitor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Labor 

Keene  A.  Roadman,  Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor 

Charles  W.  Sanders,  Chief,  Division  of  Seamen  Services, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

Charles  W.  Sattler,  Labor  Commissioner  of  West  Virginia, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Oscar  Weigert,  Chief,  Central  and  Eastern  European  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 

Faith  M.  Williams,  Chief,  Office  of  Foreign  Labor  Con- 
ditions, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Employers  Representatives 

Delegate 

Charles  P.  McCormick,  President,  McCormick  and  Com- 
pany, Baltimore 

Advisers 

William  B.  Barton,  Director,  Employer-Employee  Rela- 
tions, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Washington 

L.  E.  Ebeling,  Personnel  Director,  The  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland 

William  L.  McGrath,  President,  Williamson  Heater  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 
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Robert  Nicol,  American  Export  Lines  Representative, 
American  Export  Lines  and  Company,  Via  Aila 
Nunziata  No.  1,  Genoa 

Herbert  M.  Ramel,  Vice  President,  The  Ramsey  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Louis 

Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Employee  Relations  Overseas, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York 

Leo  Teplow,  Staff  Member,  Industrial  Relations,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York 

Workers  Representatives 

Delegate 

George  Philip  Delaney,  International  Representative. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington 

Advisers 

Martin  P.  Durkin,  President,  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipe  Fitting  Industry,  Washington 

William  L.  McFetridge,  President,  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees' International  Union,  Chicago 

William  J.  McSorley,  President,  International  Union  of 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers,  Cleveland 

George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Washington 

John  P.  Redmond,  President,  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters,  Washington 

Phil  E.  Ziegler,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Clerks,  Cincinnati 

Executive  Secretary 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  Jr.,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

Administrative  Officer 

Theodore  T.  Kibler,  Division  of  Research  for  Europe,  De- 
partment of  State 

The  agenda  for  the  thirty-second  session  in- 
cludes the  following  items:  (1)  the  Director- 
General's  report;  (2)  financial  and  budgetary 
questions;  (3)  reports  on  the  application  of  con- 
ventions; (4)  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
collectively;  (5)  a  discussion  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, comprising  collective  agreements,  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration,  and  cooperation  between 
public  authorities  and  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations;  (6)  labor  clauses  in  public  con- 
tracts; (7)  a  general  report  on  wages;  (8)  voca- 
tional guidance;  (9)  revision  of  the  Fee-Charging 
Employment  Agencies  Convention,  1933;  (10) 
revision  of  the  Migration  for  Employment  Con- 
vention, 1939;  the  Migration  for  Employment 
Recommendation,  1939;  and  the  Migration  for 
Employment  (cooperation  between  states)  Recom- 
mendation, 1939;  and  (11)  partial  revision  of  the 
Social  Security  (Seafarers)  Convention,  1946;  the 
Paid  Vacations  (Seafarers)  Convention,  1946; 
the  Accommodation  of  Crews  Convention,  1946; 
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and  the  Wages,  Hours  of  Work  and  Manning 
(Sea)  Convention,  1946. 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  which  gen- 
erally meets  once  a  year,  is  the  legislative  body  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo). 
The  thirty-first  session  of  the  Conference  was  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  the  summer  of  1948.  The 
functions  of  the  Conference  are  to  formulate  con- 
ventions and  recommendations,  which  are  then 
submitted  to  the  competent  authorities  of  each 
member  nation  for  ratification  or  implementation. 
It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  more  than 
50  of  61  member  nations  will  participate  in  the 
forthcoming  session. 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  Fourth  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  7 
that  Donald  D,  Kennedy,  Chief  of  the  Inter- 
national Resources  Division,  Department  of  State, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Tin  Study  Group,  scheduled  to  open  at 
London,  June  13,  1949.  Other  members  of  the 
delegation  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

Glion  Curtis,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  The  Hague 
William  M.  B.  Freeman,  European  Representative,  Bureau 

of  Federal  Supply 
Anthony   Siragusa,  Assistant  to  Vice  President,  United 

States  Steel  Corporation 
Evan    Just,    Director,   Division   of    Strategic   Materials, 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
W.   F.   McKinnon,   Associate  Director,   Office  of  Metals 

Reserve,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Charles  Merrill,  Chief,  Metal  Economics  Branch,  Bureau 

of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Erwin  Vogelsang,  Chief,  Tin  and  Antimony  Section,  Metals 

Division,  Department  of  Commerce 

Adviser  and  Secretary 

Clarence    W.    Nichols,    Assistant    Chief,    International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State 

The  meeting  has  been  called  to  consider  the 
world  tin  position,  to  review  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Group,  and  to  discuss  the  replies 
which  member  governments  have  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary setting  forth  their  views  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  entering  into  an  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment on  the  broad  lines  proposed  at  the  Group's 
third  meeting,  held  at  The  Hague  last  October. 

The  International  Tin  Study  Group  was  es- 
tablished upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Conference,  held  at  London  in  October 
1946,  to  which  the  principal  tin  producing  and 
consuming  countries  of  the  world  sent  repre- 
sentatives. 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  10 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  eighth 
meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  to  be  held 
at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  on  June 
13-18,  1949,  will  consist  of  the  following : 
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Commissioners 

Ward    M.    Canaday,    United    States    Co-Chairman,    and 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo, 

Ohio 
William  H.  Hastie,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 

United  States 
Jesus  T.  Pinero,  former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
Dr.  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman  of  the  Planning,  Urbanizing 

and  Zoning  Board,  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

James  Frederick  Green,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  De- 
pendent Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Duncan  A.  D.  Mackay,  Division  of  Caribbean  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Frances  McReynolds,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Rollo  S.  Smith,  Assistant  Chief,  American  Republics 
Branch,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Caribbean  Commission  was  established  in 
1948  as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  to  the 
four  Governments  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  It,  like 
its  predecessor  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission,  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  Caribbean 
area. 

The  Commission  at  this  meeting  will  discuss 
methods  of  developing  primary  and  secondary  in- 
dustries in  the  area,  providing  technical  experts 
to  local  governments ;  transportation  and  commu- 
nications ;  population  movements  in  the  area ;  ex- 
pansion of  research  publications  and  information 
services  in  the  fields  of  human  and  plant  disease 
reporting,  and  the  implementation  of  recommenda- 
tions of  the  West  Indian  Conference  (third 
session). 

The  four  United  States  commissioners  met  in 
Washington  on  May  4-6  to  confer  with  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government  on  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  Caribbean  Commission.  They 
asked  the  assistance  of  this  government  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  transportation  and 
communications  in  the  Caribbean,  the  promotion 
of  industrial  development,  and  the  use  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  program  envisaged  in  point  4  of 
the  President's  inaugural  address. 

On  departing  for  Trinidad,  Mr.  Canaday  said : 
"I  am  leaving  for  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  with  a  gratifying  realization  of 
the  substantial  progress  which  the  Commission  has 
made  along  practical  lines  since  the  seventh  meet- 
ing last  December.  I  am  particularly  pleased  by 
the  interest  which  our  government  and  our  public 
are  showing  in  the  need  for  moving  ahead  in  im- 
proving economic  and  social  standards  in  the 
Caribbean." 

Second  World  Health  Assembly 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  10 
that  the  President  has  named  Dr.  Leonard  A. 
Scheele,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  to  serve  as  chairman  and  chief 
delegate  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
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Second  World  Health  Assembly,  scheduled  to  con- 
vene at  Rome  on  June  13, 1949, 

Delegates 

Edward  S.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 

Mrs.  Louise  Wright,  Chairman,  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Alternate  Delegates 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Division  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.  D.,  United  States  Representative  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion ;  Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Federal  Security  Agency 

James  R.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees, 
American  Medical  Association 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana  and 
Representative  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  of  New  York 
have  been  appointed  Congressional  Advisers  to  the 
Delegation. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  announced  on 
June  10  by  the  Department  of  State  are  as  follows : 

Advisers 

R.  W.  Babione,  Captain  (MC),  USN,  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Department  of  the  Navy 

Katharine  E.  Faville,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Nursing, 
College  of  Nursing,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Robert  Felix,  M.  D.,  Director,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

George  M.  Ingram,  Acting  Chief,  International  Adminis- 
tration Staff,  Office  of  United  Nations  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

David  B.  Lee,  State  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Florida,  Presi- 
dent, Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers 

Knud  Stowman,  Chief,  Information  and  Research,  Office 
of  International  Health  Relations,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Mary  Switzer,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Executive  Secretary 

William  H.  Dodderidge,  Division  of  International  Confer- 
ences, Department  of  State 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

Anthony  M.  Tapogna 

Administrative  Assistant 

Elizabeth  G.  Pritchard,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency 

Documents  Officer 

Ellen  M.  Duggan,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  World  Health  Assembly  serves  as  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  organization  and,  among  other 
things,  it  determines  the  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  adopts  conventions  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  world  health.  The  First  Assembly,  held 
at  Geneva,  June  24-July  24,  1948,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  full-scale  activity  of  the  Who  and  the 
termination  of  the  interim  phase  of  the  interna- 


tional health  agency  planned  by  plenipotentiaries 
of  62  governments  at  the  International  Health 
Conference  at  New  York  City  during  the  summer 
of  1946. 

The  Second  Assembly  will  not  only  review  and 
approve  actions  taken  by  the  Who  Executive 
Board  during  the  past  year  but  will  also  discuss 
matters  of  policy  and  operation  during  the  forth- 
coming year.  Important  agenda  items  include: 
(1)  approval  of  the  organization's  budget  for 
1950;  (2)  approval  of  the  scale  of  contributions  of 
member  governments;  (3)  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Executive  Board;  (4)  the  study  of 
relationships  of  the  Who  with  other  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations;  and  (5)  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  Who  groups. 

Who,  which  now  has  a  membership  of  62  na- 
tions, was  formally  established  as  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  on  April  7,  1948. 
Deposit  of  the  instrument  of  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  was  made  on  June  21, 1948. 

Adult  Education  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
14  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Adult  Education,  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Elsinore,  Denmark,  June  16-25, 
1949.    The  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Mark  Starr,  Educational  Director,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union,  New  York 

Delegates 

William  Cooper,  Director,  Adult  Education,  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Hampton,  Virginia 

Gladys  Gallup,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Field  Studies 
and  Training,  Extension  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Herbert  Cason  Hunsaker,  Dean  of  Cleveland  College, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Paul  Sheats,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  Adult  Education  Conference  has  been 
called  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco).  It  is 
considered  by  Unesco  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant projects  of  its  1949  program.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting  are : 

(1)  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  adult  edu- 
cation, particularly  as  a  means  for  achieving  in- 
ternational understanding  ; 

(2)  to  study  the  trends  and  experiments  in  adult 
education  in  various  countries; 

(3)  to  devise  means  for  continued  collaboration 
among  adult  education  leaders  and  workers  of 
different  countries;  and 

(4)  to  promote  the  international  exchange  of 
persons  interested  in  adult  education. 

International  Conference  on  Science  Abstracting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
10  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Science  Abstracting,  sched- 
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uled  to  be  held  at  Paris,  June  20-25,  1949.    The 
delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Verner  W.  Clapp,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegates 

Evan  J.  Crane,  Editor,  Chemical  Abstracts,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
J.     Murray     Luck,     Stanford     University,     Palo     Alto, 

California 

Advisers 

Mrs.  Eileen  R.  Cunningham,  Editor,  Medical  Abstracts, 
Librarian,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee 

John  E.  Flynn,  Editor,  Biological  Abstracts,  University 
of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

Eugene  W.  Scott,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Research 
and  Development  Board,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Conference  is  being  held  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  second  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
( Unesco ).  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  will 
be  to  consider  and  take  action  to  improve  and  de- 
velop abstracting  services  for  the  natural  sciences, 
both  pure  and  applied,  and  to  consider  methods  of 
increasing  their  usefulness  to  scientists,  with  re- 
gard at  the  same  time  to  the  related  problems  of 
indexing  and  accessibility  of  the  recorded  publi- 
cations. 


U.S.  Commission  Appointed  for  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June 
14  the  appointment  of  members  of  a  United  States 
National  Commission  in  the  Pan  American  Kail- 
way  Congress  Association,  as  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  794  of  the  80th  Congress  (approved  June 
28,  1948). 

Members  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows : 

William  T.  Faricy,  Chairman,  President,  Association  of 
American  Railroads 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Charles  D  Mahaffle,  Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

George  P.  Baker,  Professor  of  Transportation,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 

J.  M.  Hood,  President,  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association 

James  G.  Lyne,  President,  Simmons-Boardman  Publish- 
ing Corporation,  and  Editor,  Railway  Age 

Arlon  E.  Lyon,  Executive  Secretary,  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association 

The  Commission  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
Washington  on  June  21,  1949,  to  consider  its  pro- 
gram of  work.  Its  responsibilities  are  outlined 
in  general  terms  in  the  charter  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railway  Congress  Association  as  including  as- 
sistance in  the  organization  of  periodic  congresses 
and  preparation  of  special  studies. 
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The  aims  of  the  Association  are  "to  promote  the 
development   and   progress   of   railways   in   the 
American  continent"  by  holding  congresses,  pub-  I 
lishing  a  bulletin  and  other  documents,  and  main- 
taining information   services.    The  Association  ; 
has  held  six  congresses  since  1910,  the  sixth  being 
in  Habana  in  April  1948.     The  seventh  congress  i 
will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  in  October  1950. 

The  following  17  countries  are  now  members  of  | 
the  Association :  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life 

On  June  17  the  Department  of  State  announced 
that  "William  E.  Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian 
Life.  The  Conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Cuzco,  Peru,  June  24-July  4,  1949.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  are  the  following : 

Delegates 

Albert  A.  Giesecke,  Foreign  Service  Staff  Officer,  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

John  R.  Nichols,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

John  H.  Provinse,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior 

Clarence  Senior,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

T.  Dale  Stewart,  Curator  of  Physical  Anthropology, 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Advisers 

Miss  Doloris  Coulter,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Indian 
Institute  . 

Albert  P.  Gorman,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
American  Embassy,  La  Paz,  Bolivia 

Mrs  Ruth  Kirk,  Chairman,  Indian  Committee,  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

George  Kubler,  Director  of  the  Lima  Office  of  the  Institute 
of  Social  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
American  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

Mrs.  Rachel  Warren  Lothrop,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ernest  E.  Maes,  Education  Division,  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Guatemala  City 

D'Arcy  McNickle,  Acting  Director,  Tribal  Relations,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Lyle  B.  Pember,  Education  Division,  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  American  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru 

Mrs.  Helen  Peterson,  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Relations,  Denver 

Benjamin  Reifle,  Superintendent,  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
Agency,  Elbowoods,  N.  D. 

Marion  Trice,  Health  and  Sanitation  Division,  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Lima, 
Peru 

Frederick  Wampler,  Health  and  Sanitation  Division,  In- 
stitute of  Inter-American  Affairs,  American  Embassy, 
Lima,  Peru 

Albert  Yava,  Placement  Officer,  Hopi  Indian  Service, 
Keams  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Adviser-Secretary 

Simon  N.  Wilson,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 
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The  Conference  on  Indian  Life  has  been  called 
;  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Peru  which 
as  appointed  an  Organizing  Committee  for  its 
reparation.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference, 
hich  will  be  attended  by  official  delegations  from 
le  American  Republics  and  Canada,  is  to  ex- 
lange  information  and  opinions  on  the  adminis- 
•ation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  and  on  the 
rotection  of  their  interests.  The  agenda  for  the 
bnference  comprises  about  seventy  items  per- 
lining  to  education,  medical  care,  housing,  and 
gnomic,  social,  and  juridical  problems  of  indi- 
enous  peoples.  Papers  are  being  submitted  by 
arious  delegations  on  these  questions  as  the  basis 
3r  study. 

The  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  In- 
ian  Life  was  held  at  Patzcuaro,  Mexico  in  April 
940.  This  meeting  drafted  a  plan  which  was  the 
asis  for  the  convention  creating  the  Inter- 
jnerican  Indian  Institute.  The  convention  was 
roclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
n  February  12,  1942.  It  has  now  been  ratified 
y  14  countries. 

The  Institute,  with  headquarters  at  Mexico 
lity,  acts  as  a  standing  committee  on  the  Inter- 
jnerican  Indian  Conferences  and,  among  other 
lings,  cooperates  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  resolu- 
ions  adopted  by  the  conferences.  The  National 
ndian  Institute,  established  in  the  Department  of 
ae  Interior  in  1945,  maintains  relations  with  the 
nter- American  Indian  Institute. 


wiss-Allied  Accord  Conference  Recesses 
Intil  September 

'oint  Communique  of  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France,  and 
Switzerland 

[Released  to  the  press  June  9] 

During  the  past  5  weeks,  conversations  have 
aken  place  in  Washington  between  representa- 
ives  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Switzerland.  The  purpose  of  these 
alks  was  to  resolve  by  mutual  agreement  the  diffi- 
ulties  and  differences  in  interpretation  which  had 
risen  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  Swiss- 
Lllied  Accord  of  May  25, 1946. 

The  conversations  were  conducted  in  a  friendly 
pirit,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  a  number 
\i  points.  On  the  questions  on  which  agreement 
ras  not  reached,  it  was  possible  to  bring  the 
swiss  and  Allied  positions  considerably  closer 
ogether.  Efforts  will  be  continued,  during  a  re- 
cess of  the  conference,  to  find  solutions  for  the 
■emaining  problems,  in  certain  cases  by  bilateral 
legotations. 

It  was  agreed  to  discontinue  the  Four  Power 
liscussions  for  the  time  being.  These  will  be  re- 
:umed  early  in  September,  probably  in  Switzer- 
and. 
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Major  Issues  Announced 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

As  announced  by  a  joint  communique  on  June 
10,  the  four-power  conference  on  the  Swiss-Allied 
Accord  recessed  on  June  9,  1949,  with  a  contem- 
plated reconvention  date  early  in  September,  prob- 
ably in  Switzerland.  The  conference  discussed 
all  the  major  and  most  of  the  minor  issues  which 
have  been  considered  as  presenting  implementa- 
tion of  the  Swiss- Allied  Accord.  The  major  is- 
sues were  considered  to  be : 

(a)  the  question  of  establishing  a  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  German  mark  and  the  Swiss 
franc  for  the  purposes  of  computing  compensa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  German  owners  whose 
property  is  liquidated  in  Switzerland ; 

(b)  the  question  of  the  liquidation  of  German 
assets  in  Switzerland  owned  from  the  Eastern  zone 
of  Germany ;  and 

(c)  the  question  of  intercustodial  conflicts. 

It  became  apparent  at  the  conference  that  issues 
(a)  and  (b)  above  will  probably  be  capable  of 
settlement  after  continued  discussion  of  the  inter- 
custodial conflicts  problem.  Therefore,  it  was 
agreed  to  "recess  the  conference  until  September, 
during  which  time  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
will  engage  in  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
other  governments  concerned.  Such  discussions 
have  already  begun  between  representatives  of 
the  Swiss  and  United  States  Governments. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  a  majority  of  the 
secondary  issues  (16  in  all),  such  agreement  being 
provisional  upon  final  agreement  regarding  the 
major  issues. 

Progress  in  Negotiations  at  Third  Session 
of  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

[Released  to  the  press  June  15] 

Tariff  negotiations  now  under  way  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  meeting  at  An- 
necy,  France,  are  expected  to  continue  through  the 
month  of  July,  it  has  been  announced  by  Dana  Wil- 
gress  of  Canada,  chairman  of  the  Working  Party 
of  the  Tariff  Negotiations  Committee  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Tariff  Negotiations  Committee  has  ex- 
tended through  July  its  commitments  for  hotel 
and  office  space  in  Annecy. 

Mr.  Wilgress  stated  that  15  sets  of  bilateral 
tariff  negotiations  have  been  completed,  74  are  in 
progress,  87  are  under  consideration,  and  a  the- 
oretically possible  99  others  are  not  expected  to 
take  place  because  there  is  no  trade  basis  for  them. 
The  negotiations  involving  the  largest  volumes  of 
trade  will  naturally  require  the  most  time. 

By  July  7  to  10,  Mr.  Wilgress  stated,  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  finish  their  agenda  except 
for  the  remaining  tariff  negotiations  and  such 
items  as  can  not  be  dealt  with  until  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  such  as  arrangements  for  a  third  series 
of  negotiations. 
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Force  and  Freedom 


BY  SELDEN  CHAPIN' 
Former  Minister  to  Hungary 


When  I  first  arrived  in  Hungary  in  July,  1947, 1 
made  it  my  publicly  declared  business  to  call  on 
all  leaders  of  Hungarian  thought  and  opinion,  be- 
ginning with  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Among  those  leaders  upon  whom  I  called 
was  Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  He  returned 
my  call.  Following  custom,  I  again  made  calls 
on  the  principal  men  of  Hungary  after  New  Year's 
Day  in  1948.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  again  re- 
turned my  call.  The  fifth  and  last  time  I  met  the 
Cardinal  was  at  his  request  in  November  of  that 

y  ear- 
Now  in  the  standard  assortment  of  scurrilous 

charges  raised  against  the  Cardinal  at  his  trial, 
the  Communists  had  to  find  something  really  im- 
pressive with  which  to  nail  him.  They  knew  that 
the  Cardinal  had  talked  on  several  occasions  with 
the  American  Minister.  Now,  it  is  said  that  when 
two  Communists  get  together  you  have  a  con- 
spiracy. What  would  be  more  reasonable,  then, 
to  a  Communist  than  to  assume  that  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Minister  were  fomenting  a  plot  ?  So  they 
worked  out  this  plan  in  which  we  were  trying  to 
restore  the  monarchy  in  Hungary. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  disappointment  when  I  say 
that  there  was  no  conspiracy.  I  talked  with  the 
Cardinal  on  five  occasions,  a  total  of  five  hours, 
and  that  was  through  an  interpreter,  so  you  can 
cut  it  in  half.  We  were  two  people  talking  to- 
gether, but  we  weren't  Communist — we  were  a 
Catholic  prelate  and  a  Protestant  layman,  in  other 
words,  two  Christians. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  the  Catholic  war  veterans.  From 
what  I  know  of  your  organization,  I  believe  I  can 
work  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  all  pretty 
much  in  agreement  as  to  the  objectives  the  United 
States  is  seeking  and  should  seek  in  world  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  we  all  want  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  world.  We  all  want  to  promote  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  institutions  throughout  the 
world,  because  we  believe  these  are  conducive  to 
peace.  We  want  to  create  throughout  the  world 
an  atmosphere  of  economic  well-being  for  all,  as 
a  basic  condition  for  peace  and  democracy.  We 
know  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  and  se- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  June  17,  1949,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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curity  lies  in  the  relentless  drive  of  Communist 
totalitarianism  for  world  domination,  and  we  ar« 
determined  to  stop  that  drive. 

I  suggest  again  that  most  of  us  are  in  basic 
agreement  with  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  designed  to  achieve  the  genera] 
foreign  political  and  economic  objectives  and  to 
stem  the  advance  of  Communist  aggression 
These  policies  represent  a  realistic  and  hard- 
headed  approach  to  world  conditions  as  they  exist 
today.  They  reflect  the  will  and  temper  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

The  success  of  our  policies  is  not,  of  course, 
assured.  There  are  certain  dangers,  but  th« 
greatest  lies  primarily  with  ourselves.  The  tasl 
we  have  cut  out  for  ourselves  is  a  long,  difficult 
and  expensive  one.  There  is,  and  will  continue  tx 
be,  a  corresponding  temptation  to  slacken  in  oui 
various  programs  whenever  there  is  a  real  or  seem 
ing  improvement  in  world  tensions  or,  partic 
ularly,  if  we  run  into  economic  problems  at  home 
This  temptation  is  the  main  thing  we  shall  have  tc 
guard  against  for  many  years  to  come.  That  ii 
one  place  where  alert  people  such  as  you  can  be  i 
valuable  source  of  strength  and  vigilance. 

We  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation  s< 
long  as  we  keep  the  basic  situation  clearly  in  mind 
We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we  ar< 
dealing  with  a  ruthless  and  patient  force  that  wil 
take  advantage  of  our  slightest  lapse  of  purpose 
If  we  remember  this,  we  shall  not  be  caught 
napping. 

As  a  sort  of  refresher  course  in  internationa 
Communism  and  its  techniques,  I  would  like  t< 
talk  for  a  moment  about  the  Communist  domina 
tion  of  Hungary.  I  had  some  personal  experience 
with  that  matter  and  besides,  the  case  of  Hungary 
gives  a  test-tube  example  of  how  domination  an( 
control  over  a  freedom-loving  people  has  beei 
progressively  achieved.  It  happened  to  all  o: 
the  satellite  countries,  one  by  one,  and  by  now  i 
probably  would  have  spread  much  farther  ha< 
we  not  taken  effective  countermeasures. 

We  might  begin  the  story  at  Yalta  in  February 
1945,  when  Stalin,  Roosevelt,  and  Churchil 
pledged  that  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europ 
should  be  allowed  to  create  their  own  democratic 
institutions.  While  the  ink  was  drying  at  Yalta 
the  Communist  Party  of  Hungary  was  hard  a 
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rork  undermining  the  foundations  of  freedom 
nd  democracy  in  their  country.  In  its  work  the 
arty  had  the  whole-hearted  intervention  and  sup- 
ort  of  the  red  army — numbering  several  hundred 
aousand  at  the  time — and  with  Soviet  Marshal 
roroshilov  as  Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control 
!ommission,  they  were  assured  that  any  efforts  by 
he  British  or  by  ourselves  to  back  genuine  demo- 
ratic  elements  in  Hungary  would  be  nullified. 

The  first  postwar  elections  in  Hungary,  which 
rare  held  in  November  1945,  made  it  clear  that 
he  people  had  little  use  for  the  Communists.  The 
tarty  polled  only  17  percent  of  the  vote.  A  clear 
majority — 57  percent  of  all  votes  cast,  went  to 
he  Smallholders  Party,  a  progressive  and  demo- 
ratic  farmers  party. 

In  the  face  of  this  rebuff,  the  Communists  re- 
olved  to  force  their  will  upon  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary. In  order  to  do  this,  they  had  to  break  the 
>ower  of  the  political  opposition  and  weaken  the 
lold  of  the  churches  upon  the  people.  The  way 
hey  went  about  it  follows  the  typical  Communist 
pattern  of  step-by-step  internal  conquest  by  force 
md  subversion.  I  will  summarize  it  here,  be- 
:ause  I  think  that  the  ease  with  which  a  small  but 
•uthless  totalitarian  minority  can  impose  its  will 
>n  the  majority  is  one  of  the  things  we  all  should 
ceep  in  mind  as  we  face  up  to  the  problems  result- 
ng  from  the  clash  of  force  and  freedom. 

First  the  Communists  went  after  control  of  the 
Dolice  and  communications.  That  is  the  stand- 
ird  opening  move.  Having  extracted  a  pre-elec- 
;ion  agreement  from  all  major  parties  to  form  a 
joalition  government,  regardless  of  how  the  elec- 
tion turned  out,  they  demanded  the  most  impor- 
;ant  cabinet  posts  for  themselves  and  their  pup- 
pets, and  in  this  demand  they  were  backed  up  by 
:urt  orders  from  the  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission.  They  then  began  to 
purge  key  officials  in  the  Government  and  the 
army. 

Second,  they  increased  their  strength  in  the 
Government  by  forming  an  extreme  leftist  bloc 
within  the  coalition,  to  work  in  opposition  to  the 
Smallholders. 

Third,  they  undertook  an  all-out  effort  to  pro- 
mote civil,  economic,  and  political  disorder  and  so 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ability 
of  the  Smallholders  Party  to  govern. 

Fourth,  they  resorted  to  open  terror  against 
their  opponents,  including  star-chamber  trials  on 
trumped-up  charges,  kidnapping,  and  all  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  totalitarian  discipline  and 
justice. 

In  May-June  1947  the  Communist  leaders, 
aided  by  the  intervention  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion forces,  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Small- 
holder Prime  Minister  and  seized  effective  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  This  coup  was  followed 
by  a  rigged  election  designed  to  cast  a  cloak  of 
respectability  over  the  seizure  of  power.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  election,  held  in  August  1947, 


with  the  Communists  very  much  in  command,  re- 
turned them  only  22  percent  of  the  vote. 

With  the  political  opposition  well  in  hand,  they 
went  after  the  religious  groups.  Now  I  should 
like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  attack  on  religion 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  conflict  between  church 
and  state  as  between  the  secular  religion  of  Marx- 
ist materialism  and  the  traditional  religion  of  the 
churches  based  on  moral  and  spiritual  values.  It 
is  an  attack  on  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and 
Moslem  alike,  and  it  isn't  just  an  attack  on  the 
churches,  but  on  all  free  institutions  .and  human 
freedoms.  It  is  materialism  versus  morality.  It 
is  violence  and  treachery  versus  order  and  hu- 
manity. Communist  morality  has  been  expressed 
in  these  words  of  Lenin,  "everything  is  moral 
which  is  necessary  for  the  annihilation  of  the  old 
exploiting  social  order,  and  for  uniting  the 
proletariat." 

When  the  Communists  went  after  the  churches 
in  Hungary  here  is  what  confronted  them.  Cath- 
olics numbered  two  thirds  and  Protestants  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  population.  Both 
churches  traditionally  played  a  very  active  part 
in  public  life.  In  1940,  for  example,  about  17 
percent  of  the  Hungarian  parliament  consisted 
of  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  All  of  the 
churches  were  wealthy  in  land,  the  income  of 
which  before  the  war  substantially  supported 
about  three  fifths  of  all  educational  institutions — ■ 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Jewish,  and  so  on. 
In  these  denomination  schools,  religious  in- 
struction was  obligatory,  but  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish children  in  Catholic  schools  freely  received 
such  instruction  from  their  own  teachers  and  vice 
versa.  These  schools  unavoidably  came  into  po- 
litical as  well  as  ideological  conflict  with  the  Com- 
munists who  have  long  since  recognized  that  to 
consolidate  control  over  the  people  one  must  bring 
up  the  youth  in  complete  Leninist-Marxist  philos- 
ophy. Today  to  be  admitted  to  a  high  school, 
technical  school  or  university,  one  has  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  Communist  philos- 
ophy, both  theoretical  in  knowledge  and  practical 
in  action. 

While  the  land  reform  had  severely  hurt  the 
churches  economically,  the  real  attack  opened  in 
March  1947  with  the  introduction  of  measures 
designed  to  nationalize  and  communize  the 
schools.  Here  the  Communists  ran  into  sharp 
opposition  from  leaders  of  the  churches.  The 
Catholic  Primate,  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  went  so 
far  as  to  excommunicate  all  Catholics  assisting 
the  state  in  its  effort  to  nationalize  the  schools. 
The  Communists  then  proceeded  to  purge  all  of 
the  resistant  church  leaders  in  a  very  methodical 
manner. 

Taking  things  progressively,  they  went  first 
after  the  Protestant  minority.  The  Calvinists, 
largest  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  were  brought 
into  line  by  the  disgrace  of- the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Tildy,  himself  a  pastor,  and  by  securing 
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the  resignation  of  Bishop  Ravasz — this  by  threat- 
ening the  livelihood  of  3,000  ministerial  families 
if  he  did  not  resign — and  replacing  him  with  a 
collaborationist  pastor.  They  then  asked  for  the 
resignation  of  Lutheran  Bishop  Ordass.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  "rather  burn  in  hell"  than 
desert  his  flock,  and  proved  very  hardheaded,  so 
they  tried  and  convicted  him  on  the  usual  charges 
of  black  marketing  and  embezzling. 

By  mid-1948  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  left  as 
the  sole  fighting  symbol  of  resistance  to  Com- 
munism. 

Mindszenty  then  had  to  be  eliminated.  As  a 
symbol,  he  had,  if  possible,  to  be  totally  discredited 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Now,  as  you  know, 
the  Communists  always  tried  to  avoid  religious 
issues  in  these  purges  of  religious  leaders.  Both 
in  the  press  and  in  the  courts,  they  tried  to  brand 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  black  marketeers, 
petty  crooks,  or  traitors. 

Now  in  my  few  talks  with  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
I  did  learn  a  number  of  things  about  him.  He  was 
a  bold  and  uncompromising  man  of  Spartan  tem- 
perament. On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
told  emissaries  of  Soviet  Marshal  Voroshilov,  who 
had  asked  him  to  pay  a  call  and  then  had  kept 
him  waiting  for  an  hour,  that  if  the  Marshal 
wished  to  see  him,  the  distance  from  the  Mar- 
shal's headquarters  to  the  Primate's  palace  was 
the  same  as  the  distance  from  the  Primate's  palace 
to  the  Marshal's  headquarters.  He  was,  I  am 
convinced,  quite  prepared  to  become  a  martyr. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  martyr  yourself  and 
another  to  bring  thousands  into  martyrdom  with 
you.  He  was  deeply  concerned,  in  our  last  talk, 
last  November,  with  the  fate  of  the  lower  clergy. 
That  concern  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  evalua- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  and  his  later  actions. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1948,  the  Cardinal 
was  arrested,  and  charged  with  being  a  criminal, 
a  traitor,  and  a  conspirator  against  the  "demo- 
cratic" form  of  life.  Anticipating  his  arrest,  the 
Cardinal  earlier  that  day  had  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  the  following  message: 

"I  have  participated  in  no  conspiracy  what- 
ever ;  I  will  not  resign  my  Episcopal  See ;  I  will 
make  no  confession.  If,  after  this,  you  should 
hear  that  I  have  confessed  or  resigned  and  that 
this  is  authenticated  with  my  own  signature,  con- 
sider chat  to  be  only  the  consequence  of  human 
frailty  and,  in  advance,  I  declare  it  null  and  void." 

Some  40  days  later,  during  the  trial,  the  Cardinal 
is  said  to  have  retracted  this  statement,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  viewpoint  had  altered  mean- 
while. However,  the  prosecution  did  not  question 
the  existence  of  that  statement,  made  while  the 
Cardinal  was  still  not  under  duress.  After  only 
3  days  on  the  stand,  he  was  found  guilty  on  all 
charges  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The 
prosecutor  had  demanded  the  death  penalty.  Com- 
pare this  speed  with  the  patience  being  displayed 
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at  a  certain  trial  now  taking  place  in  New  York 
City. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  as  to 
the  precise  methods  used  to  extract  the  confession 
from  the  Cardinal.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  they  did.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 
ways  of  getting  at  a  man,  through  his  family  and 
friends  as  well  as  through  the  various  forms  of 
physical  and  mental  torture,  and  the  Communists 
have  a  legendary  skill  at  picking  the  right  ap- 
proach. What  is  important  is  that  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  the  Cardi- 
nal and  his  life,  has  the  slightest  doubt  that  ex- 
tremely severe  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
him.  Although  I  have  had  recent  reports  that 
the  Cardinal's  mother  has  visited  him,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  unbiased  person  has  been  permitted  to 
see  him  since  his  sentence. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 
life  of  the  average  Hungarian  under  Communist 
rule.  I  had  personal  experience  with  various 
forms  of  restraint  and  got  a  pretty  good  picture 
of  what  things  are  like. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Communists  are  highly 
skilled  at  the  techniques  of  keeping  themselves 
in  power,  and  they  are  willing  in  many  cases — 
and  perhaps  prefer — to  use  measures  other  than 
naked  force  to  gain  acquiescence  from  the  people. 
Terror  enters  in,  of  course.  Everybody  knows  of 
someone  who  has  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  but  the  terror  lies  in  the  background, 
so  to  speak,  and  you  don't  see  it  happening  all 
around  you.  The  real  restraining  force  is  eco- 
nomic pressure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hungarians  are  kept  under 
close  surveillance.  There  are  the  usual  block- 
leaders  ;  all  apartment  houses  and  even  most  pri- 
vate houses  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  house- 
man, or  sort  of  super- janitor,  who  reports  on  the 
comings  and  goings  of  his  people.  If  a  Hunga- 
rian's behavior  is  reported  to  be  out  of  line, 
economic  pressure  is  applied.  He  finds  himself 
out  of  a  job,  and  after  a  time  he  finds  that  no 
one  else  will  hire  him.  Incidentally,  despite  all 
the  ballyhoo  about  Communist  labor  unions,  labor 
in  Hungary  has  lost  the  right  to  strike  and  the 
few  instances  of  workers  protesting  against  the 
speed-up  piece  rate  were  never  even  mentioned  in 
the  Communist  press,  even  though  blood  was  shed. 
A  citizen  in  political  disfavor  may  also  lose  the 
privilege  of  buying  at  state  stores  and  restaurants, 
where  prices  are  low.  He  may  not  renew  his  driv- 
ing license.  He  has  to  go  into  the  black  market, 
and  eventually  a  time  comes  when  there  is  nothing 
left  to  sell  and  no  source  of  income.  Then  he 
and  his  family  starve.  He  may  not  buy  penicillin 
or  other  essential  drugs  in  case  he  or  his  family 
fall  ill.  His  children  may  even  be  denied  entry 
to  the  now  nationalized  schools.  All  this  is  a  very 
effective  way  of  assuring  compliance  with  the  au- 
thorities.   I  have  seen  it,  and  it  works. 
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Now  I  have  discussed  the  Hungarian  picture 
some  detail  because  to  me  it  portrays  clearly 
e  nature  of  the  force  we  are  up  against.  We 
lieve  in  fair  play.  We  tend  to  credit  the  next 
m  with  the  basic  ideals  and  beliefs  that  we  our- 
[ves  hold  sacred,  even  though  they  may  out- 
irdly  take  different  forms.  But  we  must  not 
ro-et  that  the  sworn  Communist  is  the  sworn 
emy  of  all  that  we  hold  to  be  good  and  decent, 
ilieve  me,  if  I  thought  that  anything  the  Com- 
unists  did  in  Hungary  was  really  done  with  the 
»od  of  the  people  in  mind,  I  should  be  the  nrst 
give  them  credit.  They  are  out  for  power  and 
astery,  and  that  is  that.  _  . 

What  then,  can  we  do?  The  President  in  his 
augural  address,  summarized  four  lines  of  policy 
signed  to  achieve  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 

re  in.  ,  ,_    . 

First,  is  support  of  the  United  Nations  system, 
he  United  Nations  represents  the  democratic, 
iendly,  cooperative  approach  to  world  peace.  It 
ts  the  pattern  for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  na- 
mis  behave  toward  each  other  the  way  that  we  like 

think  Christian  individuals  do.  In  practical 
rms,  the  United  Nations  provides  a  vast  mecha- 
sm  for  negotiation,  without  which  international 
fcon  today  would  be  greatly  hampered.  It  also 
rovides  a  forum  in  which  the  moral  force  of  world 
jinion  acts  as  a  sharp  restraint  against  overt  acts 
:  dictatorial  governments. 

Second,  we  must  continue  our  programs  for 
aproving  the  economic  conditions  of  peoples 
iroughout  the  world.  As  long  as  vast  masses  of 
sople  are  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  ill-housed,  the 
ren-song  of  Communism  will  have  great  effect. 

We  must  therefore  continue  vigorously  the  Eu- 
)pean  Recovery  Program,  which  has  already 
roved  its  worth  in  resurrecting  hope  and  con- 
dence  among  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe, 
.lthough  recent  news  from  Europe  is  encourag- 
lg,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  extensive  job 
lat  still  has  to  be  done. 

Third,  we  must  help  friendly  nations  protect 
tiemselves  against  domination  by  direct  or  in- 
irect  aggression.  That  means  joining  with  like- 
linded  nations  in  collective  security  arrange- 
ments like  the  Rio  treaty  and  the  North  Atlantic 
iact,  which  have  been  designed  in  complete  ac- 
ord  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Jnited  Nations.  It  means  providing  military 
quipment  and  advice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  Aid  Program  and  the  proposed  Military 
Lssistance  Program. 

Finally,  we  must  support  the  Pomt-4  Pro- 
gram to  bring  to  other  areas  the  benefits  of  the 
'echnological  knowledge  of  the  modern  world  and 
ncourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  those  areas. 
Oie  possibilities  of  this  program  are  unlimited  in 
erms  of  the  economic  benefits  it  can  eventually 
>ring  to  all  nations.  At  the  least,  it  can  bring 
;o  the  underdeveloped  areas  increasing  material 
benefits  favorable  to  the  growth  of  democracy. 
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We  must  pursue  this  same  goal  through  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Trade  Organization 
in  order  to  promote  a  broad  exchange  of  the  bene- 
fits of  world  industry  and  agriculture  for  the 
betterment  of  all.  That  means  also  that  we  must 
continue  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram, so  that  we  can  function  in  the  Ito. 
=  Now,  I  should  like  to  add  a  point  on  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program.  This  program  is  a  par- 
ticularly vital  counterpart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  It  provides  concrete  evidence  of  our  se- 
rious intent  and  provides  the  best  way  to  fulfill 
our  commitment  to  contribute  to  the  common  de- 
fense through  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  This 
aid,  supplementing  the  productive  effort  of  the 
treaty  countries  and  applied  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  cohesive  joint  military  defense  plan  un- 
der the  pact,  can  buy  more  security  for  all  the 
countries  concerned,  than  a  like  amount  spent 
any  other  way. 

These  policies  all  depend  on  each  other.  Under- 
cut one  and  you  jeopardize  the  others.  They  are 
the  vital  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Take  out  a  vital  part,  and  you  know  what 
happens  to  the  mechanism. 

Now,  looking  back  over  what  I  have  said  this 
morning,  I  imagine  one  question  may  be  bothering 
all  of  you,  and  that  is  what  the  future  holds  for 
our  oppressed  friends  in  the  satellite  countries. 
That  calls  for  the  kind  of  conjecture  that  people 
in  the  State  Department  are  notoriously  reluctant 
to  attempt. 

Actually,  in  my  personal  opinion,  the  situation 
does  not  appear  promising.  It's  hard  to  see  at 
the  present  time  what  might  happen  to  alter  the 
Communist  control.  *Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
unpredictable.  I  don't  think  many  of  us  would 
have  foreseen  Tito's  successful  defiance  of  Moscow. 
But  you  can  look  at  the  situation  that  would 
logically  exist  if  the  policies  we  are  now  following 
are  successful.  If  you  have  a  confident  Western 
Europe,  economically  and  defensively  strong,  and 
you  get  a  peace  settlement  in  Germany  and 
Austria — which  means  that  the  red  army  goes 
back  home — then  you  obviously  have  altered  the 
situation  affecting  Eastern  Europe.  You  have  for 
one  thing,  a  strong  economic  magnetism  working 
on  the  satellites. 

Incidentally,  the  Voice  of  America  also  exer- 
cises a  strong  pull  on  freedom-loving  peoples  be- 
hind the  curtain.  It  is  particularly  effective  in 
Hungary. 

The  main  hope  for  these  countries,  in  other 
words,  lies  in  the  success  of  our  present  policies. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  personally  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  become  as  familiar  as  possible 
with  the  nature  of  the  problems  that  we  face  and 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do  about  those  prob- 
lems ;  and  that  each  of  us  will  give  his  best  effort 
to  support  the  policies  which  he  thinks  are  wise, 
in  the  difficult  and  challenging  years  ahead. 
To  conclude,  the  so-called  "peace  offensive"  is  a 
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deadly  weapon  of  propaganda,  employed  to 
weaken  the  resolve  of  the  free  nations.  We  must 
not  be  taken  in  by  any  such  measures.  We  can 
relax  our  vigilance  only  when  we  have  undeniable 
proof  that  the  Communists  have  undergone  a  basic 
change  of  heart  and  of  policy,  and  that  they  are 
making  an  honest  effort  by  continuous  concrete 
actions  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  suggest  that  until  then  we  have  a  set  of  policies 
and  programs  which  are  proving  their  worth  at 
the  present  time.  When  you  are  a  little  ahead  of 
the  race,  that  is  the  time  to  make  the  greatest 
effort.  Now  that  we  are  gaining  a  certain  advan- 
tage, we  must  push  with  renewed  vigor  the  actions 
which  are  gaining  that  advantage. 

Coming  back  to  the  United  States  from  a  coun- 
try behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  most  welcome  sight  I  have  ever  seen  was  the 
torch  uplifted  in  the  hand  of  Bartholdi's  Statue 
of  Liberty — with  all  the  promise  and  assurance 
that  it  extends. 

But — and  it  is  a  very  big  "but" — that  promise 
and  assurance  can  only  be  maintained  if  we  re- 
member and  act  according  to  the  warning  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  the  Senate  some  hundred  year& 
ago,  which  is  just  as  valid  today:  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  it." 

U.S.S.R.  Refuses  To  Fulfill  Commitments  on 
German  Prisoners  of  War 

[Released  to  the  press  June  17] 

The  Soviet  Government  on  June  4, 1949,  replied 
to  the  United  States  note  of  March  15,  regarding 
the  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  Soviet  Union.1 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  at  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  Meeting  in  Moscow  in  April  1947  to 
complete  the  repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  by  December  31,  1948.  The  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  complied  with  this 
agreement  and  returned  all  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  their  custody  prior  to  the  agreed  date.  The 
Soviet  Government  not  only  has  failed  to  fulfill 
its  commitments  but  in  the  note  of  June  4  attempts 
by  misrepresentation  to  place  the  blame  for  Soviet 
failure  to  complete  repatriation  upon  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  Four  years  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities with  Germany,  there  still  remain  in  Soviet 
custody  several  hundred  thousand  German  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  Soviet  Government  makes  no 
mention  in  this  note  of  any  plans  to  return  to 

'Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1949,  p.  77  and  Mar.  27,  1949, 
p.  389. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  12,  1949,  p.  755. 
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their  homes  this  large  number  of  unrepatriat* 
German  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Soviet  note  of  June  4  reads  as  follows : 

"Soviet  Government  cannot  agree  with  argi 
ments  brought  forward  in  Embassy's  note  in  just 
fication  of  disruption  by  Governments  of  U.S  J 
Great  Britain,  and  France  of  preparation  of  pis 
for  repatriation  German  war  prisoners.  Consii 
erations  brought  forward  in  this  note  do  not  di 
prove  indisputable  fact  that  plan  in  connectic 
with  which  repatriation  of  German  war  prisone: 
should  have  been  carried  out  was  not  worked  oi 
by  control  council  through  fault  of  representativ 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France. 

"Soviet  Government  again  affirms  that  in  virti 
of  facts  brought  forward  in  memorandum  Sovi 
Government  January  24,  1949,  it  does  not  see  ar 
necessity  to  enter  into  further  examination  que 
tions  raised  in  note  Embassy  U.S.A.  March  1 
1949." 


The  U.S.S.R.  Refuses  To  Cooperate  in  Settlii 
Disputes  Under  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  ai 
Rumanian  Peace  Treaties 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 

[Released  to  the  press  June  1 

On  Saturday,  June  11,  a  reply  to  our  note  of  Ms 
31 2  was  delivered  to  the  Department  by  messeng 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  here.  This  reply  r 
fused  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Ambassado: 
with  the  American  and  British  Ministers  in  Bu 
garia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  in  an  effort  to  sett 
the  disputes  which  have  arisen  under  the  pea< 
treaties. 

The  Soviet  note  supports  the  contention  that  tl 
three  ex-enemy  countries  have  fulfilled  all  the 
obligations  under  the  treaties  and  that  our  chargi 
of  violations  of  the  human  rights  clauses  and  n 
vocation  of  the  treaty  procedures  are  an  attem] 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  thos 
countries. 

We  cannot  accept  either  of  these  arguments  i 
valid.  The  obvious  way  in  which  the  validity  ( 
our  charges  can  be  determined  is  through  the  pr< 
cedure  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  laid  down  i 
the  treaties  themselves.  By  refusing  to  cooperal 
in  these  procedures,  the  Soviet  Government  and  ii 
Balkan  satellites  have  created  a  presumption  t 
guilt  against  themselves.  The  argument  that  ov 
attempts  to  invoke  the  peace  treaties  in  connectio 
with  violations  of  human  rights  represents  intei 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  these  nations  is 
false  one  since  these  are  obligations  clearly  stipi 
lated  in  the  peace  treaties  themselves. 

The  next  step  in  the  treaty  procedures  for  th 
settlement  of  these  disputes  is  the  creation  of  con 
missions  composed  of  one  member  named  by  eac 
party  to  a  dispute  and  a  third  member  named  b 
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-eement  between  the  parties.  If  they  cannot 
:ee,  either  party  may  request  the  Secretary- 
neral  of  the  United  Nations  to  make  the  ap- 
ntment.  Since  the  treaties  provide  a  two- 
nth  period  during  which  the  disputes  remain, 
loretically  at  least,  before  the  three  Heads  of 
ssion  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the  three- 
mber  commissions,  the  question  of  naming 
ise  commissions  will  not  arise  until  the  end  of 
rt  month. 


Igium  Ratifies  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  June  16] 

rhe  following  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  on 
ne  16  by  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  Baron  Sil- 
rcruys,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  deposit  of  the 
lgian  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  North 
lantic  Treaty  and  the  reply  of  Acting  Secretary 
State  Webb. 

Remarks  by  Baron  Silvercruys 

[  have  been  instructed  to  place  in  your  hands, 
f  deposit  with  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
;trument  of  ratification  by  the  Kingdom  of 
ilgium  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
History  has  shown  that  the  danger  of  war  in- 
5ases  in  relation  to  the  weakness  and  disunity 
the  threatened  nations.  The  forces  of  freedom 
10  reject  all  idea  of  aggressive  warfare  have  now 
cided,  through  unity  and  strength,  within  the 
unework  of  the  Charter,  to  place  in  the  service 
mankind  the  most  powerful  means  of  defense 
b  world  has  ever  known. 

The  constitutional  approval  of  this  Treaty 
ars  witness  to  the  determination  of  the  people 
Belgium  to  join  with  these  forces  in  the  preser- 
tion  of  peace. 

Reply  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Webb 

Mr.  Ambassador,  this  instrument  of  ratification 
[11  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  United 
;ates  with  the  original  of  the  North  Atlantic 
reaty,  and  this  Government  will  notify  the  other 
gnatories  that  it  has  been  deposited. 
This  act  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  is 
irther  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Belgian  peo- 
e  to  work  for  peace  and  freedom.  It  is  in  keep- 
g  with  the  character  of  Belgium  and  with  its 
aditional  conduct  that  expression  should  be 
ven  to  the  will  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon 
ie  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the  North 
tlantic  community.  I  should  like  to  associate 
yself  with  you  in  saying  that  this  Treaty  is  a 
reat  service  to  mankind. 


British  Attitude  Toward  Film  Quotas 

Letter    from    Acting    Secretary    Webb    to_   the 

President  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 

May  26, 191$ 
Dear  Mr.  Johnston  : 

With  your  letter  of  March  31, 1949  you  attached 
a  memorandum  relating  to  the  British  film  quota 
and  requesting  that  the  State  Department  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  this  quota.  As  you 
know  the  Department  took  this  matter  up  with 
British  officials  in  early  April.  The  Department 
has  now  received  a  response  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  protest  made  at  that  time.  This 
response  was  substantially  as  follows. 

The  British  Government  states  that  the  quota, 
which  was  fixed  by  Parliament,  cannot  be  modi- 
fied at  the  present  time.  It  hopes,  however,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  meetings  in  Washington 
between  certain  members  of  the  American  and 
British  film  industries  and  those  scheduled  to 
take  place  early  in  June  an  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  groups  may  be  effected. 

The  British  Government  states  that  it  feels 
that  the  quota  in  no  way  contravenes  the  General 
Trade  Agreement  or  any  other  legal  commitment, 
that  the  British  Government  had  the  same  right 
to  raise  this  quota  as  the  United  States  or  any 
other  government  would  have  to  raise  an  import 
duty  with  respect  to  which  it  had  made  no  com- 
mitments. It  believes  that  the  quota  is  consistent 
with  and  a  necessary  part  of  the  British  effort  to 
build  up  production  and  trade  looking  toward  an 
improvement  in  the  British  balance  of  trade  situa- 
tion. The  British  Government  contends  also  that 
the  quota  is  reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of 
British  film  production  possibilities  although  the 
quota  was  not  entirely  filled  with  British  features 
during  the  first  year.  This  fact  presumably  ac- 
counted for  the  reduction  in  the  quota  from  45 
percent  to  40  percent  for  the  second  year.  Fi- 
nally the  British  Government  expresses  surprise 
that  the  setting  up  of  the  film  quota  should  have 
been  necessarily  unexpected  by  the  American  film 
industry  or  interpreted  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  as 
a  consequence  of  any  understanding  between  the 
industry  and  the  British  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Film  Agreement  of  1948. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  transmit  an  unfavorable 
reply  to  you  particularly  in  view  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  toward  getting  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  quota.  The  Department  is  studying 
the  response  which  the  British  Government  has 
made  in  this  case. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb 
Acting  Secretary 


me  26,  1949 
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U.S.  Completes  Reconstruction  of  Greek  Transportation  System 


[Released  to  the  press  jointly  by  ECA  and  National  Military  Establishment] 


Reconstruction  of  essential  transportation  facil- 
ities throughout  Greece,  under  the  Interim  Aid 
Program  established  by  Congress,  May  22,  1947, 
was  announced  jointly  on  May  27  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Louis  Johnson. 

Under  the  program,  1,000  miles  of  first-rate 
highways  have  been  constructed  to  link  the  impor- 
tant cities  and  mountainous  regions  -of  Greece, 
while  rebuilding  of  the  ports  of  Piraeus  (Athens) , 
Salonika  in  Macedonia,  and  Volos  in  Thessaly  re- 
quired construction  of  more  than  2  miles  of  con- 
crete quays,  two  large  drydocks,  and  breakwaters 
and  installation  of  permanent  port  equipment. 
More  than  2  miles  of  bridges  and  railroad  tunnels 
have  been  built,  and  the  4-mile  Corinth  Canal, 
closed  by  German  demolition  in  1944,  has  been  re- 
opened. The  latter  operation  alone  required  the 
moving  of  1  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
debris.  Seven  airfields,  all  with  modern  facilities, 
also  have  been  constructed. 

To  carry  out  the  complex  project,  which,  officials 
pointed  out,  has  given  the  Greek  people  tangible 
evidence  of  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the 
American  aid  program,  the  Chief  of  Army  Engi- 
neers established  a  Grecian  Engineer  District 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Division  Engineer  at 
New  York  City.  The  Grecian  District  Engineer 
and  a  skeleton  staff  established  themselves  in 
Greece  in  August  1947,  together  with  contractors' 
representatives,  to  initiate  operations. 

A  rear  echelon  of  the  Grecian  District  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  to  expedite  procure- 
ment and  handle  necessary  operational  details. 

Actual  performance  time  for  completion  of  the 
record  construction  project  was  little  more  than 
a  year.  The  over-all  time  required  was  20  months, 
but  at  least  6  months  were  required  to  procure 
materials  and  personnel.  In  this  connection, 
Corps  of  Engineers  search  parties  located  in  ware- 
houses and  other  areas  5  million  dollars  worth 
of  usable  materials  from  Unrra  and  lend-lease 
sources,  accumulated  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

The  cost  of  the  over-all  program  was  29  million 
dollars  in  United  States  currency,  plus  330  million 
drachmas  in  Greek  currency.  Of  this  amount,  the 
Department  of  State  furnished  20y2  million  dol- 
lars in  cash  and  400  thousand  dollars  in  services. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  sup- 
plemented the  fund  with  8.1  million  dollars  in 
July  1948.  When  the  program  was  begun  in  1947, 
the  Greek  drachmas  had  the  official  exchange  rate 
of  5,000  drachmas  to  a  dollar.     Later,  however, 
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the  official  rate  of  exchange  was  10,000  drachmas  U 
a  dollar. 

According  to  Col.  D.  W.  Griffiths,  head  of  th 
Grecian  Engineer  District,  the  toughest  difficultie 
encountered  were  an  unusually  severe  winter  an< 
continued  guerrilla  attacks.  There  were  214  in 
cidents  with  guerrillas,  causing  the  death  of  2! 
Greek  employees,  and  the  wounding  of  102  more 
Some  equipment  was  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  construction  program  was  initiated  afte 
preliminary  investigations  made  it  apparent  tha 
American  equipment  and  technical  assistanc 
would  be  required  to  restore  the  transportatioi 
system  as  the  first  and  most  urgent  step  in  r* 
habilitating  the  economy  of  Greece.  All  work  wa 
done  by  American  contracting  firms  working  unde 
supervision  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  American  contracting  firms  of  Guy  I 
Atkinson  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Johnsor 
Drake  and  Piper  of  Minneapolis,  and  Starr-Par 
and  Freeman  of  New  York,  associated  in  a  joir 
venture  as  Atkinson-Drake-Park,  were  selecte 
to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  highways  an 
railroads. 

The  J.  Rich  Steers  Company  and  Grove-Wi 
son-Shepherd  and  Kruge  of  New  York,  w| 
formed  the  joint  venture  known  as  Steers-Grov 
were  chosen  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  ( 
port  facilities  and  the  reopening  of  the  Corint 
Canal. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  between  the  D 
partment  of  State  and  the  Department  of  tl 
Army  under  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wi 
given  the  responsibility  for  administering  the 
contracts. 

The  Grecian  District,  after  establishing  hea< 
quarters  at  Athens,  set  up  six  subordinate  are: 
with  headquarters  in  Salonika,  Larissa,  Lami 
Patras,  Corinth,  and  Piraeus. 

Preliminary  surveys  were  immediately  made, 
plan  of  operations  was  developed,  equipment  w 
procured,  and  organization  tables  were  set  up  t 
personnel.  The  work  to  be  done  was  divid< 
among  the  American  contractors  and  the  Grei 
agencies  which  were  in  a  position  to  participate. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  procurement  of  s 
needed  equipment  in  the  United  States  during 
boom  period  of  construction  would  be  impossib 
within  the  time  limitations  specified.  Fortunate 
there  were  in  Greece  substantial  quantities  \ 
equipment  brought  in  by  Unrra,  or  bought  wi 
an  Export-Import  loan  to  Greece.  Records 
stocks  in  all  warehouses  and  storage  yards  in  i 
parts  of  Greece  were  utilized  to  determine  tl 
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mount  of  usable  equipment  available.  From 
lese  sources  and  by  loan  from  Greek  Government 
gencies  and  ministries,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
bout  5  million  dollars  of  the  approximately  13 
dllion  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  used  on  the 
sb..  At  the  peak  of  construction,  more  than  5,200 
ieces  of  equipment  were  in  operation. 
The  facilities  of  the  port  of  Piraeus,  which 
srves  Athens,  had  suffered  the  greatest  damage, 
tepairs  to  6,970  feet  of  quay  walls  and  two  dry- 
ocks  were  required  plus  the  replacement  of  grain 
ilo  and  port  operating  equipment.  Original  con- 
truction  of  quay  walls  provided  berthing  space 
or  sixteen  10,000-  to  15,000-ton  vessels.  When,  the 
orward  echelon  of  Engineers  arrived,  there  was 
•erthing  space  for  only  two  fair-sized  vessels  at 
his  port,  and  this  space  was  necessarily  restricted 
o  military  use. 

Quay  walls  at  Salonika  and  Volos  were  recon- 
tructed  in  a  similar  manner  and  accounted  for  an 
dditional  1,052  lineal  yards  of  quay  wall.  At 
Salonika,  198  lineal  yards  of  old  breakwater  were 
emoved,  and  705  lineal  yards  of  new  breakwater 
vere  constructed  in  addition  to  the  quay  wall  coh- 
truction.  To  permit  the  utilization  of  the  quay 
vails,  sunken  vessels  were  removed  and  dredging 
vas  necessary.  At  Volos,  in  addition  to  the  quay 
vail  repair,  65  lineal  yards  of  breakwater  were 
•epaired. 

The  Corinth  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
lorinth  permits  substantial  savings  in  time  and 
listance  for  shipping  from  the  east  to  the  west 
bast  of  Greece.  The  Germans  blocked  the  Canal 
)y  placing  demolition  charges  in  the  steep  side 
slopes  at  two  points,  bringing  down  a  total  of 
ipproximately  845,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
:ock,  together  with  tons  of  bridge  steel  from  a 
iemolished  duplex  railway  and  highway  bridge 
vhich  crossed  the  Canal. 

Clearing  of  the  Canal  began  on  November  6, 
1947,  on  the  Poseidon  Slide.  At  the  Isthmia  Slide, 
it  the  east  end  of  the  Canal,  an  access  road  ramp 
was  built,  permitting  trucks  to  haul  material  to 
the  spoil  area  near  the  top  of  the  bank.  Dump 
scows  were  used  to  remove  dredge  material  from 
both  slides.  Progress  was  slow  initially  due  to 
the  poor  condition  of  rented  trucks  and  the  worn- 
out  condition  of  the  dredges  borrowed  from  the 
Canal  Company.  But  after  9  months'  work,  the 
Canal  was  opened  to  shallow  draft  navigation  and 
fully  completed  on  September  18,  1948. 

The  highways  of  Greece,  not  built  for  modern- 
motorized  traffic,  were  in  a  deplorable  condition 
from  lack  of  maintenance.  Of  the  6,524.7  miles  of 
national  highways  system  shown  upon  charts  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  4,971.2  miles  had 
deteriorated  so  badly  that  vehicles  could  use  them 
only  at  lowest  speeds. 

As  reconstruction  of  the  entire  highway  system 
was  a  monumental  task  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Aid  Program,  the  road  program  was  set  up  to 
include  only  those  highways  essential  to  the  eco- 
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nomic  and  military  requirements  of  Greece-  On 
this  basis  1,118.5  miles  of  roads  were  selected  for 
reconstruction.  This  included  576.6  miles  of  sta- 
tionary plant,  hot-mix  asphalt  surfacing,  408.8 
miles  of  travel  plant  cold-mix  asphalt  surfacing, 
and  132.9  miles  of  penetration  asphalt  surfacing. 
The  program  was  later  reduced  to  approximately 
900  miles,  as  increased  guerrilla  activities  made 
it  impossible,  without  great  risk  to  personnel  and 
equipment,  to  carry  on  operations  in  certain  areas. 
Airfield  construction  was  not  originally  con- 
templated. However,  the  Greek  Air  Ministry  re- 
quested that  American  contractors  undertake  this 
additional  work.  Accordingly,  the  following 
seven  airfields  were  included  in  the  program :  King 
Paul  Airfield,  near  Tripolis ;  Bisdouni  Airfield,  a 
new  airfield  approximately  2  miles  north  of  Ioan- 
nina ;  Kavalla  Airfield,  a  flight  strip  6  miles  north 
of  Kavalla;  Kozani  Airfield,  near  the  city  of 
Kozani ;  Sedes  Airfield,  8  miles  east  of  Salonika ; 
Larissa  Airfield,  in  the  city  of  Larissa;  in  the 
Thessaly  area  200  miles  north  of  Athens;  and 
Hassani  Airfield,  8  miles  southeast  of  Athens  and 
serving  as  the  main  air  terminal  of  the  capital 
city. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  a  flight  control 
tower  was  built  at  Agrinion  in  western  mainland 
Greece,  Romney  huts  and  a  fuel  system  were  in- 
stalled at  Elefsis,  west  of  Athens  and  eight 
pierced-steel  plank  hardstands  were  constructed 
at  Katsika  Airfield  near  Ioannina  in  Epirus. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Greek  railroads  included 
the  main  lines  of  the  Piraeus- Athens-Peloponnese 
Railway  Company,  the  Thessaly  Railway  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Franco-Hellenic  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  Greek  State  Railways.  The  work  of  track 
repair  was  left  to  the  railroad  companies,  while 
the  major  railroad  bridges  were  assigned  to  Ameri- 
can contractors.  Steel  for  all  of  these  except  the 
Gorgopotamos  Bridge  was  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

The  program  involved  the  construction  of  12 
steel  railroad  bridges  and  1  highway  bridge,  but 
4  railroad  bridges  were  near  Edessa  in  Western 
Macedonia,  too  near  the  northern  frontier  for 
safety  and  were  therefore  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram. The  steel  for  these  has  been  stored  at 
Salonika  until  peace  is  restored. 


OEEC  Officials  Visit  in  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  May  29] 

Four  officials  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  in  Paris  will  arrive  by  air 
in  New  York  June  2  or  3  to  discuss  proposals  of 
several  communities  for  United  States  interna- 
tional trade  fairs  to  be  held  in  1950,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Economic 
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Cooperation  Administration  announced  on  May 
29. 

The  group  will  explore  the  possibility  of  ex- 
hibiting Oeec  country  products  at  proposed  inter- 
national trade  fairs  in  this  country  next  year. 
Members  will  present  their  recommendations  to 
the  Oeec  after  their  return  to  Paris  June  15. 

The  group  will  go  irom  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton for  conferences  with  Department  of  Commerce 
and  ECA  officials  and  later  will  visit  with  the 
officials  of  an  international  fair  at  Toronto. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  several  American  cities 
where  international  fairs  in  1950  are  under  con- 
sideration. Expenses  of  the  group  will  be  paid 
with  Oeec  funds. 

Members  of  the  group  are:  Albert  de  Smaele, 
former  Belgian  Minister  of  Economics;  Dr. 
Michele  Guido  Franci,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Milan  International  Trade  Fair;  Michel  Jaoul, 
Oeec  Trade  Committee  Secretary,  and  Jacobus 
Milius,  General  Manager  of  the  Utrecht  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair. 


ltalianI"ERP"  Stamps  Issued 

[Released  to  the  press  by  ECA  May  31] 

The  first  postage  stamps  to  honor  the  Marshall 
Plan  went  on  sale  in  Italy  on  May  30,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  stamps,  issued  by  the  Italian  Government 
as  a  symbol  of  appreciation  for  Marshall  Plan 
aid,  were  printed  in  a  series  of  three :  green,  five 
lire,  for  printed  matter;  blue,  15  lire,  for  post- 
cards ;  and  brown,  20  lire,  for  letters. 

The  design  illustrates  a  ship  carrying  Marshall 
Plan  goods  being  greeted  by  an  Italian  workman 
with  an  anvil,  hammer,  and  tongs.  The  letters 
"EBP"  (European  Becovery  Program)  appear  in 
the  lower  left  corner. 


Certain  Functions  of  the  United  States  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany  Defined1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Sec- 
tion 109  (d)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law.  472,  80th  Congress),  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  During  his  tenure  of  office  as  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  Mr.  John  J. 
McCloy,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  the 
coordination  of  the  United  States  Special  Bepre- 
sentative  for  Europe  (subject,  however,  to  consul- 
tation with  and  ultimate  direction  by  the  Presi- 
dent), shall  be  the  representative  of  the  said  Ad- 


ministrator and  the  said  Special  Bepresentative  in 
all  their  relations  and  actions  with  respect  to 
Germany. 

2.  Mr.  McCloy,  in  performing  the  duties  set 
forth  in  paragraph  one  hereof,  shall  be  assisted  by 
a  Chief  of  Special  Mission  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  who  shall  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  McCloy.  The 
Chief  of  Special  Mission  shall  have  the  rank  of 
Minister  and  shall  act  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision and  direction  of  Mr.  McCloy. 

/  Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 

June  13,  1949. 


Establishing  the  Position  of  United  States 
High  Commissioner  for  Germany2 


1  Ex.  Or.  10063, 14  Fed.  Reg.  3221. 
*  Ex.  Or.  10062, 14  Fed.  Reg.  2965. 
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By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  th< 
Constitution  and  the  Statutes,  including  th( 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  Commandei 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  position  oi 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
which  position  shall  be  that  of  Chief  of  Mission 
Class  1,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thi 
said  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

2.  The  United  States  High  Commissioner  foi 
Germany,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Higl 
Commissioner,  shall  be  the  supreme  United  State! 
authority  in  Germany.  The  High  Commissione] 
shall  have  the  authority,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (subject 
however,  to  consultation  with  and  ultimate  direc 
tion  by  the  President) ,  to  exercise  all  of  the  gov 
ernmental  functions  of  the  United  States  ii 
Germany  (other  than  the  command  of  troops) ,  in 
eluding  representation  of  the  United  States  oi 
the  Allied  High  Commission  for  Germany  whei 
established,  and  the  exercise  of  appropriate  f  unc 
tions  of  a  Chief  of  Mission  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

3.  With  respect  to  military  matters  the  Com 
mander  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  ii 
Germany  shall  continue  to  receive  instruction 
directly  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On  re 
quest  of  the  High  Commissioner,  such  Commande: 
shall  take  necessary  measures  for  the  maintenanci 
of  law  and  order  and  such  other  action  as  is  re 
quired  to  support  the  policy  of  the  United  State 
in  Germany.  If  major  differences  arise  ove 
policy  affecting  military  matters,  necessary  report 
and  recommendations  shall  be  referred  to  the  De 
partment  of  State  and  to  the  National  Militar 
Establishment  for  resolution.  In  the  event  of  ai 
emergency  involving  the  security  of  the  Unitec 
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itates  forces,  in  Europe,  such  Commander  may 
ike  whatever  action  he  considers  essential  to  saf  e- 
uard  the  security  of  his  troops. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  High  Commissioner 
Kail  assume  his  duties  in  accordance  with  this 
Executive  Order  prior  to  the  date  that  the  Military 
rovernment  of  the  United  States  Zone  of  Ger- 
lany  is  terminated,  he  shall  during  such  interval 
eport  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  shall  be  the  United 
Itates  Military  Governor  with  all  the  powers 
hereof  including  those  vested  in  the  United  States 
lilitary  Governor  under  all  international  agree- 
lents. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
June  6, 1949. 


ohn  J.  McCloy  To  Be  Chief  EC  A  Representa- 
ive  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  6] 

The  President  announced  June  6  that  in  sign- 
ng  the  Executive  order  establishing  the  position 
if  United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
oany,  it  was  his  intention — as  stated  on  May  18, 
.949,  in  announcing  Mr.  McCloy's  selection  as 
ligh  Commissioner — to  designate  Mr.  McCloy 
ilso  as  the  chief  representative  of  ECA  in  Ger- 
nany.  This  will  be  done  by  issuance  of  an  Execu- 
ive  order  following  Senate  confirmation  of  Mr. 
tfcCloy's  designation  as  High  Commissioner. 


roreign  Distribution  off  Isotopes 

Statement  from  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  AEC 

[Released  to  the  press  by  AEC  June  8] 

We  have  had  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion itself  and  from  the  Director  of  Research  a 
*equest  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  isotopes  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  isotopes  distribution  we  have 
reexamined  in  detail  the  statement  made  by  us  at 
>ur  fourth  meeting.  Despite  the  criticisms  that 
aave  been  voiced  to  Commission  policy,  we  wish  to 
reaffirm  our  conviction  that  these  recommenda- 
tions constituted  sound  policy.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  available  a  documentary 
account  of  how  the  results  from  the  foreign  distri- 
bution of  isotopes  have  in  fact  served  to  further 
progress  in  therapy  and  in  research. 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  public  statement  by 
the  foreign  distribution  of  radioisotopes  by  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pre- 
pared by  Drs.  DuBridge,  Rabi,  and  Conant  a<nd 
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approved  by  the  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  AEC  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee 
May  30-June  1,19ft ': 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  authorized 
the  distribution  of  specified  radioactive  materials 
to  scientists  in  foreign  countries,  through  their  re- 
spective governments,  in  order  that  these  valuable 
by-products  of  atomic  energy  work  may  be  em- 
ployed in  scientific  and  medical  research  and  in 
therapy. 

This  represents  an  important  step  in  implement- 
ing the  declared  purpose  of  Congress,  as  stated  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  to  utilize  the  develop- 
ments in  atomic  energy  for  "improving  the  public 
welfare  .  .  .  and  promoting  world  peace." 

These  radioactive  isotopes,  such  as  radio  phos- 
phorus are  made  by  exposing  materials  to  the  in- 
tense neutron  radiation  from  the  chain  reacting 
pile  at  the  Clinton  Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge.  They 
are  very  valuable  tools  for  research  in  chemistry 
and  biology  and  in  treatment  of  certain  diseases. 
A  plan  for  making  them  available  at  cost  to 
United  States  scientists  for  research  purposes  was 
announced  a  year  ago.  They  will  be  equally  valu- 
able to  scientists  and  medical  men  abroad  and  the 
research  done  with  them  will  benefit  all  mankind. 

In  these  days  when  the  restoration  of  free  science 
and  the  building  up  of  good  will  among  people  is 
so  vital,  it  is  essential  that  the  United  States  should 
take  this  step  to  share  its  new  tools  for  research 
and  therapy  with  other  countries,  and  thus  prove 
that  this  democratic  country  will  do  all  it  can,  con- 
sistent with  its  own  defense  and  security,  to  im- 
prove the  public  welfare  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  quantity  of  radioactive 
materials  required  and  to  be  made  available  for 
research  are  extremely  small,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  with  safety  with  only  ordinary  precautions, 
that  they  are  not  useful  for  military  or  industrial 
employment  of  atomic  energy  and  cannot  consti- 
tute a  danger  to  world  peace  or  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Also  the  materials  are  now 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  foreign 
distribution  will  not  interfere  with  an  ample 
supply  for  United  States  scientists. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  materials  will 
be  sold  at  cost  to  an  individual  scientific  laboratory 
are  such  as  to  insure  that  the  sole  purpose  for  which 
they  will  be  used  is  for  research  or  medical  treat- 
ment. The  research  results  obtained  are  to  be 
published  and  reported  to  this  country  and  the 
laboratories  are  to  be  open  to  qualified  scientists 
in  accordance  with  established  traditions  of  free 
science.  Thus  diversion  of  the  material  to  secret 
or  military  research  will  be  difficult  and  any  con- 
tinued diversion  of  this  sort  will  be  impossible. 

The  radioisotopes  available  were  well  known  to 
scientists  before  the  war  and  can  be  produced  by 
standard  instruments  such  as  cyclotrons.    How- 
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ever,  the  scientists  in  countries  abroad  do  not  have 
access  to  such  facilities  on  any  scale,  and  the  quan- 
tities and  concentrations  producible  in  a  pile  are 
such  as  to  be  more  useful  to  science.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  great  service  to  have  the  materials 
available  immediately. 

The  Commission  also  points  out  that  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  radioactive  isotopes  is  necessary  for 
such  research,  but  that  such  supplies  cannot  accu- 
mulate since  they  are  mostly  of  relatively  short  life 
and  because  they  are  expended  in  the  experiments 
themselves  beyond  practical  recovery. 

Finally  the  Commission  will  maintain  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  laboratories  supplied  with 
the  material,  will  expect  the  foreign  governments 
to  certify  the  qualifications  of  the  scientists  apply- 
ing and  to  assure  the  United  States  that  the  mate- 
rials will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  stated. 
Under  all  these  conditions  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  program  will  be  great  in  terms  of  good  will 
and  it  may  assist  distinguished  foreign  scientists 
abroad  who  work  in  open  laboratories  to  make 
important  discoveries  of  benefit  to  all. 


U.S.,  U.K.,  and  South  Africa  To  Discuss 
Uranium  Production 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  AEC  June  11] 

The  informal  discussions  which  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  had  with 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  over  a  period  of  years 
have  been  confined  to  the  problems  involved  in 
producing  uranium  occurring  in  the  South  Afri- 
can gold  ores. 

Further  discussions  are  envisaged,  and  while 
no  date  has  been  set,  it  is  expected  that  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom will  visit  South  Africa,  on  the  invitation  of 
that  government,  to  continue  discussions  concern- 
ing the  eventual  production  of  uranium  from  the 
gold-bearing  ores  of  South  Africa. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Norway  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  June  13] 

On  June  13,  1949,  James  E.  Webb,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Wilhelm  Munthe  Morgen- 
stierne,  Norwegian  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
signed  two  conventions  between  the  United  States 
and  Norway  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  one  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  the  other  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances. 

The  provisions  of  the  income-tax  convention 
are  similar  in  general  to  those  contained  in  in- 
come-tax conventions  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  provisions  of  the  estate-tax  convention  are 
similar  in  general  to  those  contained  in  estate- 
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tax  conventions  now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  conventions  provide  that  instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged.  The  income-tax 
convention  provides  that  it  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  takes 
place.  The  estate-tax  convention  provides  that  if 
shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  and  shall  be  effective 
only  as  to  estates  and  inheritances  in  the  case  oi 
persons  who  die  on  or  after  that  date. 


U.S.-Brazil  To  Study  Tax  Relations 

[Released  to  the  press  June  9; 

As  a  preparatory  measure  for  the  joint  study  ol 
tax  relations  with  Brazil  announced  May  21,  1949 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  th< 
President  of  Brazil,  interested  persons  are  invited 
to  submit  views  and  recommendations  on  the  mac 
ters  involved.  Communications  may  be  addressed 
to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Commissionei 
of  Internal  Kevenue,  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenue 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  joint  statement  o: 
May  21  said : 

"The  two  Presidents  were  also  fully  agreed  tha 
a  comprehensive  joint  study  of  the  tax  relation 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  helpful.  I 
was  decided  that  conversations  on  this  _  sub jec 
should  be  held  with  a  view  toward  negotiating  j 
convention  between  the  two  countries,  similar  b 
those  already  in  force  between  the  United  State 
and  other  countries,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  elimi 
nate  many  of  the  factors  that  result  in  doubl 
taxation." 


Colombia-U.S.  To  Discuss  Tax  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  June  8 

Discussions  between  American  and  Colombia: 
technical  experts  looking  to  the  conclusion  o 
treaties  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  am 
for  administrative  cooperation  in  prevention  o 
tax  evasion  with  respect  to  income  taxes  and  t 
taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons  are  expecte 
to  be  opened  at  an  early  date. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  and  a  basis  fo 
agreement  is  found,  they  will  result  in  the  preps 
ration  of  draft  treaties  which  will  be  submitted  b 
the  negotiators  to  their  respective  governmenl 
for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  the  Amer: 
can  delegation  will  welcome  conferences  with  ii 
terested  parties,  or  statements  and  suggestion 
from  them,  concerning  problems  in  tax  relation 
with  Colombia.  Communications  in  this  conne( 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Spech 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Bi 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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.S.  Repudiates  Philippine  and  Chinese  Complaint  on 
apanese  Reparation  Removals 


[Released  to  the  press  June  10] 

The  United  States  Government  announced  on 
[ay  12  in  a  statement  read  by  General  McCoy  to 
le  Far  Eastern  Commission x  that  it  had  decided 
i  terminate  removal  of  reparations  from  Japan 
nder  the  Advance  Transfers  Program  instituted 
y  United  States  interim  directive  on  April  4, 
)47;  to  withdraw  its  proposal  of  November  6, 
)47,  on  the  division  of  Japanese  reparations 
lares ;  to  take  no  further  action  under  its  interim 
irective  powers  to  make  possible  additional  repa- 
itions  removals  from  Japan ;  and  to  submit  new 
olicy  proposals  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
hich  would  have  the  effect,  if  adopted,  of  pre- 
luding further  industrial  reparations  removals 
rom  Japan  during  the  occupation. 

On  May  19  and  26,  the  Philippine  and  Chinese 
jpresentatives  on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
3ad  to  the  Commission  and  released  to  the  press 
;atements  expressing  disagreement  with  the 
Fnited  States  position.  These  statements  appear 
j  this  government  to  be  based  on  a  number  of 
jrious  misconceptions  both  as  to  United  States 
olicies  toward  Japan  and  the  fundamental  na- 
ure  of  the  Japanese  problem.  Before  examining 
he  specific  points  advanced  by  the  Philippine  and 
Chinese  representatives,  it  is  desired  to  clarify 
<eyond  any  question  of  doubt  the  considerations 
nderlying  the  United  States  position  announced 
n  May  12. 

Because  of  its  leading  role  in  the  war  against 
rapan  and  relatively  stronger  military  and  eco- 
lomic  position  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  the 
Jnited  States  has  from  the  outset  assumed  a 
>rimary  role  in  the  occupation  of  Japan.     Its 
jolicies  and  actions  in  this  capacity  have  been 
letermined  not  by  considerations  of  special  ad- 
vantage but  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Far  Eastern  and  other  concerned  nations.     It 
sarly  recognized  that  the  programs  of  democra- 
ization  and  reform  prescribed  by  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  for  Japan  could  succeed  only  in  a 
;olerable  economic  environment,  and  for  nearly 
I  years  has  assumed  unaided  the  responsibility 
Df  providing  assistance  to  Japan  to  make  such  an 
mvironment  possible,  at  a  cost  to  this  government 
Df  over  a  billion  dollars.    The  United  States  has 
naturally  been  reluctant  to  assume  this  burden, 
not  merely  because  the  American  taxpayer  is 
already  carrying  a  heavy  load,  but  also  because 
there  is  a  limit  to  United  States  resources.     Funds 
spent  in  Japan  are  unavailable  for  other  vital 
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purposes  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has  nevertheless 
been  willing  to  provide  this  aid  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  success  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion programs  and  basic  policy  objectives,  on 
which  the  emergence  of  a  peacefully  inclined  and 
responsible  Japan  depends.  The  aid  has  been 
given  as  a  matter  of  hard  necessity  in  the  interest 
of  all  peace-loving  nations. 

Clearly,  however,  the  United  States  cannot  in- 
definitely bear  the  burden  of  Japan's  support.  It 
must  therefore  assist  the  reattainment  by  Japan 
of  a  self-sustaining  economy  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Further  reparations  from  the  deficit 
Japanese  economy  would  obviously  be  inconsistent 
with  this  objective.  Nor  are  further  reparations 
required  for  purposes  of  demilitarization  and  dis- 
armament. Japan  has  been  completely  disarmed, 
and  the  United  States  is  determined  that  its  war- 
making  capacity  shall  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
emerge.  In  those  rare  instances  where  Japan,  in 
its  efforts  to  support  a  population  15  million 
larger  than  prewar,  cannot  put  to  productive  use 
for  peaceful  purposes  facilities  previously  used  in 
the  war  effort  not  already  destroyed  as  specialized 
war  equipment,  it  is  the  United  States  view  that 
the  facilities  should  at  the  appropriate  time  be 
scrapped. 

The  United  States  position  announced  by  Gen- 
eral McCoy  on  May  12  derived  from  these  funda- 
mental considerations  and  stands  on  its  merits  as 
a  necessary  step  for  the  achievement  of  basic  Allied 
policy  objectives  in  Japan. 

Turning  to  the  Philippine  and  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives' specific  points,  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  position  and  the  Potsdam 
Declaration.  Paragraph  11  of  the  Declaration 
provides  that  "Japan  shall  be  permitted  to  main- 
tain such  industries  as  will  sustain  her  economy 
and  permit  the  exaction  of  just  reparations  in  kind, 
but  not  those  which  would  enable  her  to  rearm  for 
war."  Reference  is  first  to  the  needs  of  a  self- 
supporting  Japanese  economy,  and  second  to  rep- 
arations. This  order  of  priority  is  repeated  and 
emphasized  in  the  Fec  reparations  decisions. 
Since  the  Japanese  economy  today  is  a  heavily 
deficit  economy,  and  since  the  exaction  of  further 
reparations  would  increase  that  deficit  and  defer 
the  achievement  of  self-support,  the  United  States 
position  is  fully  consonant  with  the  above-quoted 
Potsdam  provision  and  with  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  Fec  Basic  Post-Surrender  Policy  for 


1  Bulletin  of  May  22,  1949,  p.  667. 
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Japan,  the  clear  intent  of  which  is  that  reparations 
shall  be  restricted  to  resources  surplus  to  Japan's 
peaceful  needs. 

The  claim  that  the  United  States  position  is  in- 
compatible with  the  Fec  Interim  Removals  and 
other  Fec  reparations  decisions  in  the  sense  that 
the  position  in  any  way  contravenes  these  deci- 
sions, is  equally  unfounded.  The  Fec  decisions 
have  been  nullified  not  by  any  action  of  the  United 
States  but  by  the  failure  of  the  Fec,  notwithstand- 
ing every  assistance  and  encouragement  by 
the  United  States,  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  repara- 
tions shares  which  would  give  the  decisions  prac- 
tical effect.  The  Philippine  representative 
charges  the  United  States  with  impatience  in  pro- 
posing that  the  reparations  account  now  be  closed. 
One  may  wonder,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  occupation,  how  long  the 
United  States,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  Japanese  economic  revival,  was  ex- 
pected to  wait  before  acting  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ment which  the  reparations  issue  has  interposed 
to  the  attainment  of  Japanese  self-support. 

No  conflict  is  perceived  between  the  United 
States  reparations  position  and  effective  and  con- 
tinuing Japanese  disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  position  accords  with 
the  only  course  offering  real  hope  of  elimination 
of  the  Japanese  military  threat.  Japan,  it  was 
earlier  pointed  out,  has  been  completely  disarmed. 
It  should  be  apparent  to  all  Far  Eastern  nations 
that  Japan  faces  most  difficult  problems  in  devel- 
oping its  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade  to  a  point 
where  they  can  support  its  population,  and  that 
if  Japan  again  threatens  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
it  will  in  all  probability  be  because  it  failed  in 
that  objective  rather  than  because  it  was  permitted 
to  retain  existing  industrial  plants  for  peaceful, 
productive  purposes. 

The  assertion  by  the  Philippine  and  Chinese 
representatives  that  the  United  States  reparations 
position  indicates  that  the  United  States  feels 
greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  late  enemy 
than  for  the  just  reparations  claims  of  its  Allies 
could  arise  only  from  a  profound  misunderstand- 
ing of  United  States  desires  and  intentions.  As 
earlier  stated,  United  States  policies  and  actions  in 
Japan  have  been  dictated  by  hard  necessity  to  per- 
mit achievement  of  the  basic  Fec  policy  objectives 
for  Japan.  These  objectives  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  the  Japanese  to  starve  or 
by  depriving  them  of  industrial  equipment  needed 
for  their  peaceful  economy.  The  United  States 
must  point  out  that  the  Allies  have  assumed  a  joint 
responsibility  in  their  common  interest  in  Japan 
and  must  bear  their  proportionate  measure  of  sac- 
rifice, if  the  agreed  and  vital  end  of  a  peaceful, 
democratic,  and  self-supporting  Japan  is  to  be 
attained. 

The  charge  that  the  Japanese  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  former  Zaibatsu  class  are  deliberately 


sabotaging  economic  recovery  is  not  borne  out  b; 
reports  from  the  Supreme  Commander  or  froD 
other  competent  observers  in  Japan.  There  ari 
of  course  elements  in  Japan  which  seek  to  tak 
advantage  of  their  country's  plight  for  their  ow! 
benefit.  All  reliable  evidence  indicates,  howevei 
that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Japaneg 
people  as  a  whole  desire  to  regain  a  self -supportii^ 
status  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  Philip 
pine  representative's  statement  that  "the  Japanefi 
must  first  help  themselves"  before  a  solution  j 
sought  through  Allied  abstention  from  furthfl 
reparations  ignores  the  fact  the  United  State 
in  December,  1948,  directed  the  institution  of  a 
economic  stabilization  program  to  this  very  enc 
which  is  now  being  vigorously  pursued  in  japai 
If  there  are  any  measures  to  enable  the  Japanes 
better  to  help  themselves  which  are  not  bein 
pressed  in  Japan  under  this  program  the  Unite 
States  Government  is  unaware  of  them. 

The  United  States  repudiates  the  contentio 
of  the  Philippine  representative  that  the  Unite 
States  Government  implicitly  undertook  in  th 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  to  act  a 
agent  for  the  Philippines  to  collect  reparatior 
from  Japan  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  balanc 
of  Philippine  war-damage  claims  not  met  by  th 
520  million  dollar  appropriation  for  the  Philij 
pines  under  the  act.  The  Philippine  Rehabilitt 
tion  Act  was,  as  its  name  implies,  designed  to  pr< 
mote  the  early  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippic 
Islands'  economy  and  not  to  provide  for  genen 
compensation  of  Philippine  war  damage.  It  di 
not  in  any  sense  purport  to  settle,  or  to  present 
machinery  for  settlement,  of  Philippine  repars 
tions  claims  against  Japan.  It  does  not  providt 
nor  do  its  terms  and  provisions  imply,  that  th 
United  States  should  claim  reparations  froi 
Japan  on  account  of  war  damage  to  Philippic 
property-  To  avoid  any  possibility  of  misundei 
standing  on  this  point,  the  United  States  Goven 
ment  instructed  its  ambassador  at  Manila  on  N< 
vember  1,  1946,  to  inform  the  Philippine  Goven 
ment  that  the  United  States  would  not  claim  reps 
rations  for  Philippine  war  damages  or  losses.  A 
the  same  time,  the  act  does  not  in  any  way  limit  th 
authority  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  claii 
reparations.  The  fact  that  the  Philippine  Goi 
ernment  has  from  the  outset  advanced  its  owi 
reparations  claims  in  the  Fec  and  has  requeste 
and  received  its  own  percentage  share  of  repan 
tions  in  all  shares,  proposals  considered  by  tb 
Commission  would  indicate  that  the  Philippir 
Government  has  never  previously  had  any  doubl 
as  to  its  right  and  responsibility  to  submit  its  ow 
reparations  claims. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  section  106  (b)  (1)  of  th 
Rehabilitation  Act  provides  that  the  United  State 
shall  reimburse  itself  for  outlays  under  Titles 
and  III  of  the  act  solely  out  of  money  or  bullio 
received  by  the  United  States  from  Japan  fc 
Philippine  reparations.    Since  it  was  fully  recog 
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id  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  act  that  Japa- 
b  reparations  would  consist  in  major  part  of 
ital  equipment  and  only  in  very  small  degree 
money  or  bullion,  this  fact  is  a  further  indica- 
1  that  the  United  States  never  expected  reim- 
sement  from  reparations  of  the  520  million 
lar  expenditure  authorized  under  the  act,  and 
never  considered  itself  in  the  role  of  agent  for 
collection  of  reparations  for  the  Philippines, 
.'he  Philippine  representative  in  his  statement 
May  26  quoted  a  press  report  of  May  24  alleg- 
the  formation  of  a  "Japanese  national  defense 
ce"  to  be  under  "vigorous  study"  in  Washing- 
.  On  the  same  day,  May  24,  a  spokesman  of 
Department  of  State  announced  at  a  news  con- 
Bnce  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  intention  of 
ming  or  allowing  the  formation  of  any  national 
ense  force  for  Japan.  The  press  report  is  quite 
'iously  a  speculative  story  based  on  the  well 
>wn  fact  that  the  present  police  force  in  Japan 
oadequate  for  the  ordinary  internal  police  tasks 
!;he  country." 

rhe  Government  of  the  United  States  trusts 
t  this  statement  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
sration  of  the  Philippine  and  Chinese  Govern- 
nts  and  peoples  and  will  contribute  to  a  more 
urate  understanding  by  these  nations  of  the 
iition  of  this  government  as  announced  on  May 
on  the  Japanese  reparations  issue. 


The  conservation  of  open-ocean  and  near-shore 
resources  has  been  a  concern  of  the  SCAP  organi- 
zation from  almost  the  day  the  occupation  began. 
Progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  reorgani- 
zation and  redirection  of  research  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  in  making  the  Japanese  conscious  of 
proper  fishery  conservation  methods.  The  United 
States  considers  it  important,  however,  that  Japan 
continue  and  intensify  this  program  in  order  to 
supply  in  these  fields  of  activity  specific  assurance 
of  Japanese  wish  and  intention  to  participate  in 
world  affairs  in  a  responsible  manner. 


Extension  of  FEC  Policies  on  Access  to 
Japanese  Technical  and  Scientific 
Information 

The  Far  Eastern  Commission  announced  on 
April  18  that  it  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  on 
April  7, 1949  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fec  policy 
decisions  entitled  "Access  to  Japanese  Technical 
and  Scientific  Information  in  Japan,"  approved 
June  24,  1948,  and  "Access  to  Japanese  Technical 
and  Scientific  Information  by  Non-FEC  Coun- 
tries at  War  with  Japan,"  approved  December  23, 
1948,  are  extended  until  December  31,  1949.  For 
texts  of  these  documents  see  Documents  and  State 
Papers  for  January  1949,  page  622. 


>gress  of  Japanese  Fishing  Industry 
nservation  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  June  10] 

Che  Departments  of  State,  Interior,  and  the 
my  jointly  announced  on  June  10  that  a  con- 
vation  program  for  the  Japanese  fishing  indus- 
',  developed  by  General  MacArthur's  headquar- 
s,  is  progressing  toward  eliminating  the  basis 
objections  on  the  part  of  some  nations  to  the 
urn  of  Japanese  fishing  fleets  to  some  portions 
their  prewar  fishing  areas, 
rhe  program  being  carried  on  under  General 
icArthur  as  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Lied  Powers,  calls  for  the  Japanese  to  maintain 
weillance  over  fishing  and  other  aquatic  opera- 
ns  to  eliminate  excessive  exploitation,  to  collect 
i  analyze  statistical  information  relating  to 
uatic  life,  and  to  disseminate  such  information 
other  interested  nations.  It  also  calls  for  the 
panese  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  the 
i  of  common  fishing  grounds  and  to  observe  the 
stomary  fishing  habits  of  other  nations  using 
;  same  areas. 

Japanese  fishing  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  not 
an  authorized  outside  certain  areas,  generally  in 
3  vicinity  of  Japan  and  eastward  to  the  165th 
sridian.  Japanese  fishing  operations  prior  to 
orld  War  II  did  not  always  observe  interna- 
>nally  accepted  practices,  particularly  regarding 
nservation  of  resources. 


Dominican-Haitian  Declaration  on  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Differences 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  joint  declara- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  Governments  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Haiti,  during  considera- 
tion by  the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  conflicts  of  the  situation  exist- 
ing between  these  two  countries.  The  joint  dec- 
laration was  published  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  and 
Port-au-Prince  on  June  10,  1949. 

The  Governments  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti, 

DECLARE : 

1.  That  they  reiterate  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  provisions  contained  in  the  Treaties  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  Countries  and  in  the  American  diplomatic 
Instruments  that  they  have  accepted ;  and  that  they  re- 
affirm their  purpose  to  maintain  Good  Neighbor  relations 
between  the  two  Countries. 

2.  That  they  do  not  and  will  not  tolerate  in  their  re- 
spective territories  the  activities  of  any  individuals, 
groups,  or  parties,  national  or  foreign,  that  have  as  their 
object  the  disturbance  of  the  domestic  peace  of  either  of 
the  two  neighboring  Republics  or  of  any  other  friendly 
Nation. 

3.  That  they  are  convinced  that  the  faithful  and  mutual 
observance  of  these  purposes  will  eliminate,  between  the 
two  Countries,  the  causes  and  occasions  of  conflicts;  and 
they  also  declare  that  they  will  resort  to  direct  negotia- 
tion ;  and  whenever  necessary,  to  the  procedures  of  peace- 
ful settlement  for  the  solution  of  any  difference  in  the 
future  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic 
of  Haiti. 
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Visitors  to  U.  S.  Under  Travel-Grant  Program 
Chilean  Agriculturist 

Osvaldo  Barraza  Quiroga,  Director  General  of 
Agriculture  of  Chile,  has  arrived  in  Washington 
for  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  various  phases  of  its 
work,  and  for  visits  to  other  points  of  interest 
in  his  field.  He  is  especially  interested  in  the 
extension  service  and  soil  conservation  programs, 
and  in  seeing  first-hand  various  types  of  activity 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  dairy 
farms,  irrigation  projects,  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley project.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Chilean  Playwright 

Santiago  Del  Campo  Silva,  Chilean  author, 
playwright,  and  director  of  the  national  radio 
station  SNA,  has  been  awarded  a  grant-in-aid  for 
a  visit  of  three  months  in  this  country  to  study 
modern  trends  in  the  field  of  the  theater  and  radio. 
Mr.  Del  Campo  will  visit  New  Orleans,  Albuquer- 
que, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities 
during  his  stay  here. 

Costa  Rican  Civil  Aviation  Director 

Mario  Waldemar  Facio  Segreda,  Director  of 
Civil  Aviation  and  Captain  of  the  National  Air 
Force  of  Costa  Rica,  has  arrived  in  Washington 
for  a  series  of  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  for  study 
and  observation  of  the  latest  developments  in 
various  phases  of  civil  aviation  organization  and 
procedures  in  this  country.  He  is  especially  in- 
terested in  airway  traffic  rules.  Mr.  Facio's  three- 
month  visit  has  been  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

Ecuadoran  Social-Service  Leader 

Graciela  Escudero  Moscoso,  head  of  the  Social 
Service  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, and  Director  of  the  National  School  of  Social 
Service  of  Ecuador,  arrived  in  Washington 
for  a  three-month  stay  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  colleagues  and  observ- 
ing social-service  work  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Escudero's  visit  has  been  arranged  in  co- 
operation with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency. 

El  Salvador  Physician 

Dr.  Jose  Benjamin  Mancia  of  the  Policlinica 
Salvadorena,  San  Salvador,  recently  arrived  in 
Washington  to  begin  a  series  of  visits  to  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  in  this  country. 

A  specialist  in  internal  diseases,  Dr.  Mancia 
received  his  medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  El  Salvador  in  1941.    In  addition  to  main- 
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taining  his  own  clinic,  the  Policlinica  Salvado- 
rena, he  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Hospital  Rosales  since  1945. 

Honduran  Engineer 

Jorge  Colindres,  highway  engineer  of  Hon- 
duras, has  arrived  in  Washington  for  a  three- 
month  visit  in  the  United  States  to  study  high- 
way construction.  He  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  in  various  types 
of  paving.  His  visit  has  been  arranged  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Public  Roads  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

Latin  American  Women  Leaders 

The  Department  of  State  has  awarded  grants  to 
a  group  of  five  women  leaders  from  three  of  the 
other  American  republics  in  cooperation  with  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
nine  national  women's  organizations  to  enable 
them  to  spend  three  months  observing  the  social 
and  civic  work  of  women's  organizations  in  this 
country.  They  will  study  the  place  of  women  in 
the  United  States  as  citizens,  workers,  and  home- 
makers,  as  well  as  the  basic  programs,  methods  of 
operation,  and  membership  activities  of  organiza- 
tions whose  objectives  are  designed  to  advance  the 
status  of  women  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  democratic  techniques  used  by  rep- 
resentative women's  organizations  through  visits 
to  national  headquarters  and  local  branches  of 
such  organizations. 

The  following  women,  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  April,  have  been  awarded  grants  for 
participation  in  this  program: 

Brazil 

Miss  Maria  Luiza  Moniz  de  Aragao,  Head  of  the  Division 
of  Administration  of  the  National  Industrial  Appren- 
ticeship Service  and  Director  of  the  Department  ol 
Social  Service  of  the  Leo  XIII  Foundation,  Rio  d€ 
Janeiro 

Mexico 

Mrs.  Carmen  Gordea  Ricossa,  member  of  the  Executiv< 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  of  Women's  Organizations 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  YWCA,  Mexicc 
City 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Rocha  Lozano,  founder  and  president  of  th< 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Nuevc 
Leon  and  founder  of  the  Club  Femenino  of  Monterrey 
a  group  devoted  especially  to  social  work  for  the  blinc 

Mrs.  Ana  Berta  Romero  de  Campos  of  Mexico  City,  i 
teacher  by  profession ;  educational  chairman  of  th< 
Mexican  Technical  Feminine  Commission  and  secre 
tary  general  of  the  National  Feminine  Alliance 

Uruguay 

Mrs.  Lucia  Armand  Ugon  de  Gardiol,  pharmacist,  publi< 
school  teacher,  City  Council  member,  and  civic  leade. 
of  Colonia 

Museum  Director  To  Lecture  in  Cuba 

Stephen  W.  Thomas,  Director  of  the  Rocheste 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been  awarded  •< 
grant-in-aid  to  enable  him  to  accept  an  invitatioi 
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ixtended  by  the  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos 
lei  Pais,  a  learned  society  of  Habana,  to  lecture  on 
nuseum  management.  This  series  of  lectures, 
vhich  is  to  be  published  by  the  Sociedad,  has  been 
irranged  in  connection  with  preparations  for  the 
>pening  of  the  new  National  Museum  building 
low  under  construction  in  Habana. 

Mathematicians  To  Lecture  in  Mexico 

Dr.  Garrett  Birkhoff,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics,  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  Solo- 
mon Lefschetz,  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, Princeton  University,  have  been  awarded 
grants-in-aid  to  enable  them  to  accept  invitations 
extended  by  the  National  University  of  Mexico  to 
lecture  there  during  the  month  of  June. 

Puerto  Rican  Botanist  To  Lecture  in  Costa  Rica 

Professor  Rafael  A.  Toro  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  now  serving  as  visiting  professor  of 
botany  at  Howard  University,  has  been  awarded 
a  grant-in-aid  to  enable  him  to  spend  4  months  in 
Turrialba,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  has  been  assigned 
to  organize  the  botanical  services  and  the  herbar- 
ium at  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  He  will  also  give  lectures  at  the 
Institute  in  the  field  of  systematic  botany. 


Historian  and  English  Professor  Visit 
Latin  America 

Dr.  Dixon  Wecter,  authority  on  United  States 
literature  and  professor  of  American  History  at 
the  University  of  California,  has  been  awarded 
a  grant-in-aid  for  a  three-month  series  of  lectures 
on  American  history  and  literature,  at  the  United 
States-assisted  cultural  institutes  in  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

Dr.  Edd  Winfield  Parks,  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  been  appointed 
for  a  year  as  visiting  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Brazil  under  the  exchange-of -per- 
'  sons  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Organization  of  the  Department  of  State 

[Public  Law  73 — 81st  Congress,  1st  Session] 

AN  ACT 

To  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  C  on- 
gress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  ten  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  officers 
referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Legal  Adviser,  who 
are  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  rank  equally  with  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State.  Any  such  officer  holding  office  at  the 
time  the  provisions  of  this  Act  become  effective 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
designate  two  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretaries. 

Sec'  3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  person 
or  persons  designated  by  him,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  999)  or  any  other  law,  except  where  au- 
thority is  inherent  in  or  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  shall  administer,  coordinate, 
and  direct  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department. 
Any  provisions  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1916, 
or  in  any  other  law,  vesting  authority  in  the  "As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Administration", 
the  "Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Department",  the  "Director 
General",  or  any  other  reference  with  respect 
thereto,  are  hereby  amended  to  vest  such  authority 
in  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Department  of  State, 
and  he  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of 
such  functions  to  officers  and  employees  under  his 
direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  statutes  or  parts  of  stat- 
utes are  hereby  repealed : 

Section  200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
and  amplified  by  the  Acts  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State,  including  section  22  of  the  Act  of  May  24, 
1924  (ch.  182,  and  the  Act  of  December  8,  1944, 
R.  S.  200;  43  Stat.  146;  58  Stat.  798;  5  U.  S.  C.  152, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  767,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress). 

Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1000)  and  any  other  reference  in  such 
Act  to  the  "Deputy  Director  General". 

Section  1041  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1032). 
Approved  May  26,  1949. 
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Corrections  in  Volume  XX 


The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  omission  of  defi- 
nitions as  applied  to  nongovernmental  organizations  having  a  consultative  status 
with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  are  discussed  in  the  June  12  issue 
on  page  739. 

There  are  three  categories  identified  as  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c) : 

(a)  organizations  are  those  which  have  a  specific  interest  in  most  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  and  are  closely  linked  with  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  areas 
which  they  represent  (representatives  of  these  organizations  will  include  organi- 
zations of  labor,  of  management  and  business,  and  of  farmers  and  consumers) ; 

(b)  organziations  are  those  which  have  a  specific  confidence  but  are  concerned 
specifically  with  only  a  few  of  the  fields  of  activity  covered  by  the  Council;  and 

(c)  organizations  are  those  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  development 
of  public  opinion  and  with  the  dissemination  of  information. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  a  correction  in  the  article  entitled  "Foreign  Visitors 
in  Germany  to  Use  Deutsche  Marks,"  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  26,  1949, 
page  807,  in  which  it  was  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  that  the  three  Western 
zones  of  Germany  were  opened  to  foreign  businessmen,  tourists,  and  other  visitors 
on  June  21.  This  information  should  be  corrected  since  only  the  British  and 
American  zones  were  opened  on  that  date;  however  on  the  seventh  of  July  the 
French  relaxed  their  regulations  for  entry  into  the  French  zone. 

On  page  808,  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  line  3  should  read  "maximum  of 
60  days  subject  to  extensions  through." 
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Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  664. 
Trieste,  economic  recovery,  632. 
U.S.    interest    in    security    outside    North    Atlantic 

community,  428. 
U.S.  Spanish  policy,  660. 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  701. 
Achilles,  Theodore  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  735. 
Addis  Ababa,  U.S.  legation,  elevation  to  embassy,  639. 
Ad  Hoo  Political  Committee  (Security  Council),  99,  101, 
446,  491,  512,  518,  519,  556,  561,  566,  579,  584,  611,  617, 
655,  656,  687,  744. 
Advance   Transfers  Program    (SCAP),   668,  669,   831. 
Afghanistan,  U.S.  Ambassador    (Dreyfus),  appointment, 

639. 
African-Indian  regional  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  425. 
Agrarian  reform  in  Japan  ;  FEC  policy  decision,  text,  670. 
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Agriculture : 

Agricultural  workers  agreement  with  Mexico  (1948)  to 

be  discussed  for  revision,  116. 
American  farmer  and  ITO  charter,  article  by  Norman 

Burns,  215. 
Cooperative  programs  of  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs,  212,  329,  462,  754,  795. 
ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  662. 
Israel,    Export-Import    Bank    extends    credit    for    re- 
habilitation, 173. 
Phyto-Sanitary  Conference,  U.S.  observer,  622. 
U.S.  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  (1929-48), 

table,  220. 
U.S.  agricultural  production  and  employment  (1929-48), 

table,  220. 
U.S.  principal  agricultural  exports    (1948),  table,  220. 
Wheat   Agreement,    International.     See  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 
Aid  to  foreign  countries  (See  also  individual  countries) : 
China,  180,  498,  503. 
Cooperative  programs  of  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs,  212,  329,  462,  754,  795. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  progress,  651. 
Economic    Cooperation    Administration     (ECA).    See 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
Educational-exchange.    See  Educational  exchange  pro- 
gram. 
European  Recovery  Program    (ERP).     See  European 

Recovery  Program. 
Foreign  aid,  coordinating,  address  by  George  C.  Mc- 

Ghee,  53. 
Greek  and  Turkish  aid,  a  case  study,  53. 
Israel,  Export-Import  Bank  extends  credit  for  rehabili- 
tation, 173. 
Korea,  84,  781,  783,  786. 
Latin  America,  439. 

Military  Assistance.     See  Military  Assistance  Program. 
Panama,  149. 
Philippines,  110,  439. 
Point  4  Program.     See  Point  4  Program. 
President's  budget,  excerpts,  110. 
Refugees.    See  Refugees. 
Russia,  404. 

Technical  assistance.    See  Technical  assistance. 
Aircraft,  convention  (1948)  on  international  recognition 
of  rights  in,  transmitted  to  Senate  by  President  Tru- 
man, 118. 
Aircraft,  emergency,  U.S.-Canadian  agreement;  exchange 
of  notes  between  U.S.  (Webb)  and  Canada  (Wrong), 
200. 
Air  lift  in  Berlin.     See  Germany :  Berlin  blockade. 
Air  navigation  meeting,  regional,  South  East  Asia,  report 

by  Clifford  P.  Burton,  190. 
Air  navigation  services  in  Iceland,  agreement  (1948)  be- 
tween ICAO  Council  and  Iceland,  164. 
Air  transport  agreement,  U.S.  with — 
Bolivia,  signature,  62. 
Canada,  signature,  766. 
Finland,  signature,  466. 
Panama,  signature,  466. 
Ala,  Ambassador,  (Iran),  VOA  message  on  initial  broad- 
cast to  Iran,  text,  431. 
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Albania : 

Italian  reparations,  628. 

U.K.  vs  Albania  (Corfu  Channel  case),  opinion  of  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice;  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  491,  516. 
Al-Faqih,  Sheikh  Asad,  credentials  as  Saudi  Arabian  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  328. 
Alien  Property,  Office  of,  transfer  of  control  over  certain 
property  of  former  German  government  by  Secretary 
of  State,  333. 
Aliens,  admission  to  U.S. : 
Officers  in  Visa  Division  to  issue  permits,  365. 
Selecting    our    future    citizens,    article    by    Herve    J. 
L'Heureux,  456. 
Allen,  George  V. : 
Addresses : 
Perpetual  peace  through  world-wide  federation,  be- 
fore Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Grinnell, 
la.,  801. 
Telling  story  of  U.S.,  before  Women's  Division,  Demo- 
cratic  National    Committee,    Washington,    D.C., 
142. 
U.S.  world  information  program,  before  N.Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Student  Forum,  N.T.,  322. 
Statements  on  VOA: 

Iran  inauguration  program,  431. 
Washington  studios  open,  83. 
Allied,  Swiss,  Accord.     See  Swiss-Allied  Accord. 
Allied  tripartite  customs  committee,  procedures  of;  offi- 
cial communique,  326. 
Altmeyer,  Arthur  J.,  confirmed  as  U.S.  representative  on:| 

Social  Commission  (ECOSOC),  316. 
Aluminum,  steel  and  copper,  probable  impact  of  military 

assistance  program  on,  650. 
American  course  in  foreign  affairs,  address  by  Charles  E. 

Bohlen,  157. 
American  Republics: 

American  States  Members,  Fourth  Regional  Conference 
(ILO),  Latin  American  problems  on  agenda,  620. 
Bogota  economic  agreement  (1948),  462. 
Census,  1950,  preparation  for,  441. 
Cultural  cooperation  with  U.S.     See  Educational  Ex- 
change program. 
General  Assembly  resolution  (May  11),  study  of  under- 
developed populations,  747. 
Indian  Life,  Inter-American  Conference  on,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 818. 
Inter-American     Affairs,     Institute     of.    See     Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Institute  of. 
Inter-American  cooperation  discussed  by  Ambassador 

Ellis  Briggs,  752. 
Inter-American   security   system,   address   by   Willard 

F.  Barber,  61. 
Inter-American  Travel   Conference,   agenda   and   U.S. 

delegation,  107. 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).    See  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 
Pan  American  day,  address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  564. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Inter-American    Treaty    of    Reciprocal    Assistance 

(1947).     See  Rio  treaty. 
Pact  of  Amity,  Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  signatures, 
461,  712. 
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jnerican  Republics — Continued 
U.S.  concern  at  overthrow  of  governments,  30. 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  influence  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions on,  460. 
U.S.  information  and  education  programs  develop  inter- 
national understanding,  439. 
Women  leaders  visit  U.S.,  834. 
Visiting  educator  to  U.S.  law  schools,  523. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  835. 

U.S.  National  Commission  in  the  Pan  American  Rail- 
way Congress  Association;   appointment  of  mem- 
bers, aims,  818. 
American  States  Members,  Fourth  Regional  Conference, 

U.S.  delegation,  620. 
Imerika,  Czech  language  edition  begun,  730. 
imity,  Pact  of,  Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  signatures,  461, 

712. 
Amman,  Jordan,  U.S.  legation  established,  332. 
Andrews,  H.  T.,  credentials  as  South  African  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  328. 
Antarctica,  warships  not  to  be  sent  to,  during  1948-49, 

149. 
Antitrust  laws,  British  Commission  study  American,  637. 
Arab  States.     See  Palestine  situation. 
Argentina : 
Commercial  consultations  with  U.S.,  734. 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  732. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  U.S.    (1941)  ;  Presi- 
dential proclamation  restores  duty  on  flaxseed,  802. 
Warships  not  to  be  sent  to  Antarctica  during  1948-49, 

149. 
Wheat  Agreement  (1949) ,  nonparticipation  in,  511. 
Armaments,  Commission  for  Conventional    (CCA),  dis- 
armament program  discussed,  184,  228,  253,  718,  812. 
Arms  and  armed  forces : 
American  arms  in  China,  182. 
Atomic  energy  control.     See  atomic  energy. 
Discussed  by: 

Sayre,  Francis  B.,  148. 
United  Nations,  184,  228,  253,  718,  812. 
Germany.     See  Germany:  Military  Security  Board. 
Russian  proposal  discussed,  395. 
Stalin's  answer  to  Kingsbury  Smith  ;  Secretary  Acheson 

remarks,  192. 
Korea,  U.S.  military  training  mission,  781. 
National  defense,  President's  budget,  111. 
^.sia  and  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for,  (ECAFE), 

4,  6,  11,  14,  361. 
^.therton,  Ray: 
Appointment   as   alternate   representative   to   General 

Assembly,  316. 
U.S.  policy  toward  Spain;   statement  in  General  As- 
sembly, 686. 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention  signed,  Northwest,  319. 
Atomic  energy : 
Budget,  1950,  recommendations,  114. 
Peaceful  utilization  of;   statement  by   Senator  Briea 
McMahon,  726. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.N. : 
Control  of  atomic  energy  discussed  by  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
147. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.  N. — Continued 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  193. 

United  Nations,  184,  227,  382,  690,  719,  750,  780. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.S. : 

Isotopes,  foreign  distribution  of;  statement  from  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  to  AEC,  829. 
Radioactive  materials,  shipments  to  foreign  countries, 

listing,  727. 
Radioisotopes,    foreign   distribution   program    of;    ex- 
cerpts of  official  correspondence,  727. 
Attlee,  Prime  Minister  Clement;  ECA  anniversary  mes- 
sage  to   President   Truman,   text,   455;    reply   from 
President  Truman,  536. 
Austin,  Warren  R. : 
Addresses : 

Final  address,  3d  session,  General  Assembly,  677. 
More  perfect  union,  before  Vermont  General  Assem- 
bly, 278. 
Proposed  North  Atlantic  pact,  before  Vermont  His- 
torical Society,  298. 
Voting  problem  in  Security  Council,  before  General 
Assembly,  512. 
Appointment  as  U.  S.  representative  to  General  Assem- 
bly, 316. 
Correspondence : 
Agreement  lifting  Berlin   restrictions;   joint   letter 

(Chauvel,   Cadogan)    and  communique,   631. 
U.N.,  transmitting  U.S.  report  on  Pacific  Islands  trust 
territory,  293. 
Statements : 
Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  agreement  signed,  312. 
Indonesia,  U.S.  supports  Security  Council's  resolu- 
tion, 379,  687. 
International  political  cooperation,  promotion  of,  579. 
Israeli  U.N.  membership,  U.S.  support,  311,  655. 
Italian  colonies,  disposition  of  former,  713. 
North    Atlantic    Treaty,    384;    U.S.    answers    Soviet 

charges,  552. 
Palestine   relief,   presentation   of  U.S.    contribution, 

517. 
Strategic  trust  areas,  relation  to  Security  Council,  309. 
Trieste,  Italian  peace  treaty  provision  not  workable, 
292. 
Australia : 

Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
World  Meteorological   Convention,   ratification,   622. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Cowen),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Jarman),  appointment,  803. 
Austria : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Deputies  meeting,  U.S.  delegation, 

229. 
German  ethnic  origin  defined  to  implement  Displaced 

Persons  Acts  (1948),  459. 
Office  of  German  and  Austrian  affairs  established,  330. 
Peace  treaty  negotiations,  requests  CFM  to  resume,  52. 
Aviation.     (See  also  Aviation  Organization,  International 
Civil ;  Treaties)  : 
Conference,  U.S.-Canadian  Civil,  U.S.  delegation,  725. 
Cooperative  program  by  CAA  under  IIAA,  213. 
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Aviation,  Organization,  International  Civil  (ICAO)  : 
African-Indian  Ocean  regional  meeting,  U.S.  delegation, 

425. 
Air  navigation  services  in  Iceland,  report  on  ICAO  con- 
ference by  Rear  Admiral  Paul  A.  Smith,  164. 
Regional  Air  Navigation  meeting,  South  East  Asia,  re- 
port by  Clifford  P.  Burton,  190. 
Balkans,  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB)  : 
Discussed,  148,  446,  696. 
U.S.  representative  (Drew)  appointed,  316. 
Bank  Deutscher  Laender,  establishment  of,  126. 
Bank,  Export-Import,  110, 143, 373, 375. 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International. 
See  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 
Bank. 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  address  on  inter-American  security 
system  before  American  Political  Science  Association, 
Chicago,  61. 
Barkley,  Alben,  VOA  inauguration  message  to  Iran,  431. 
Basic  Law  of  Germany.     See  Germany :  Tripartite  agree- 
ments. 
Battle,  Lucius  D.,  appointed  as  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 

State,  398. 
Bavaria : 

Greater  home  rule  proposal  offered  Bavarians,  article 

by  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  350. 
Public  opinion :  freedom  of  thought  in  Bavaria ;  article 
by  Albert  C.  Schweizer,  354. 
Bech,  Joseph,  Luxembourg,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing 

ceremony,  remarks,  476. 
Belgium : 

Brussels,  European  broadcasting  conference,  prepara- 
tory meetings,  187. 
Frontier   provisional   rectifications    (Germany)  ;    com- 
munique of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, U.K.,  and  U.S.,  427. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act, 

84,  265. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Bell,  Kathleen,  consultation  between  ECOSOC  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  a  compilation,  739. 
Bennett,   Jr.,   W.   Tapley,   article   on   Costa   Rican-Nica- 

raguan  incident,  707. 
Berckemeyer  Pazos,  Fernando,  appointment  as  Peruvian 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  150. 
Berkner,  Lloyd  V.,  appointed  as  MAP  director  in  State 

Department,  466. 
Berlin  blockade.     See  Germany. 

Berlin,  free  university  of,  article  by  Howard  W.  John- 
ston, 548. 
Berlin  museum  masterpieces  returned : 
Hall,  Ardelia  R.,  introductory  note,  543. 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  introduction,  546. 
Newman,  James  R.,  foreword,  545. 
Bermuda,  radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Bevin,  Ernest  (British  Foreign  Minister)  : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing  ceremony,  remarks,  480. 
U.S. -U.K.  discussions  on  Germany  and  Greece,  459. 
Bizonal   (Germany)   fusion  agreement   (1946,  rev.  1947), 
extension  of ;  text  of  U.S.  note  to  U.K.,  76. 
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Bogota  economic  agreement  (1948),  462. 
Bohlen,  Charles  E. : 
Addresses : 

American  course  in  foreign  affairs,  before  N.Y.  State 

Bar  Association,  N.Y.,  157. 
North  Atlantic  Pact :  historic  step  in  development  of 
American  foreign  relations  before  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Forum,  428. 
Bolivia : 

Air  transport  agreement  signed  with  U.S.,  62. 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  732. 

Labor  strikes  in  tin-mining  areas ;  statement  by  Acting 
Secretary  Webb,  764. 
Bonn  Constitution  or  Parliamentary  Council.     See  Gep 

many :  Federal  Republic. 
Brady,  Frederick  J.,  article  on  international  cooperation 

against  tsetse,  722. 
Brannan,  Charles  F.,  addresses  on  International  Wheal 
Agreement : 
Significance  to  American  farmer,  449. 
Welcome  at  Conference  opening,  186. 
Brazil : 

Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  117,  732,  733. 

Joint   Brazil-U.S.    Technical    Commission   report   com 

pleted,  363;  discussed,  694;  released,  435. 
President  Dutra's  visit  to  U.S. : 

Invitation  from  President  Truman,  174. 
Joint   statement    (President   Truman)    on   fosterinj 
economic  development  and  social  progress,  694 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  694. 
Welcoming  remarks  by  President  Truman,  694. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

Double  taxation  with  U.S.,  joint  study,  830. 
U.S. -Brazil    cultural   treaty   neglotiations   approved 
joint    statement    by    Presidents    Truman    an 
Dutr'a,  695. 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  U.S.  consular  office,  elevation  t* 

consulate,  735. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  address  at  4th  conference  of  Americai 
States  Members    (ILO)    on  inter-American  coopera 
tion  at  Montevideo,  752. 
British  West  Indies,  radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipmen 

of,  727. 
Broadcasting  conference,  European  report  by  Robert  B 

Burton,  187. 
Bruce,  David  K.  E.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  t< 

France,  703. 
Brussels  treaty  (1948)  : 
Discussed  by: 

Acheson,  Secretary,  234,  596. 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  298. 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  146. 
Truman,  President,  347. 
Origin,  348. 
U.S.   military  aid  asked  by  signatories,   exchange  o: 

notes,  494;  discussed,  648. 
Value  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  348. 
Budget  (1950)  message  transmitted  to  Congress  by  Presi 

dent  Truman,  excerpts,  108. 
Buenaventura,  Colombia,  U.S.  consular  office,  elevation  t< 
consulate,  735. 
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lilding,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works  Committee 
(ILO),  U.S.  delegation,  365. 

ilgaria : 

Peace  treaty  (1947)  : 
International  claims  settlement,  627. 
Violation  of  human  rights.     See  Human  rights :  Vio- 
lation of. 

irma,  scholarships/fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act,  84, 
171,  265. 

irns,  Norman,  article  on  American  farmer   and  ITO 
charter,  215. 

irton,  Clifford  P.,  article  on  South  East  Asia  Regional 
Air  Navigation  meeting,  New  Delhi,  190. 

irton,  Robert  R.,  report  on  European  broadcasting  con- 
ferences, Brussels  and  Copenhagen,  187. 

ltterworth,  W.  Walton,  nominated  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, 734. 

'elorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  World  Meteorologi- 
cal convention,  ratification,  622. 

tbot,  John  M. : 

American  activities  continue  despite  Communist  action, 

statement  on,  765. 
Chinese  Communist  propaganda,  American  answer  to; 
address  before  American  University  Club,  Shang- 
hai, 179. 
leiro  da  Matta,  Jos<§,  Portugal,  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

signing  ceremony,  remarks,  479. 
tie,  Edward  G.,  article  on  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment (1949),  507. 
imagiiey,  Cuba,  closing  of  U.S.  consulate,  117, 271. 
imeroons,   British   and   French.     See  Trusteeship   and 

Trusteeship  Council, 
inada : 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing  ceremony, 

remarks,  473. 
Prime  Minister  (St.  Laurent)  to  visit  U.S.,  171. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreement,  etc. : 
Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  766. 
Aircraft   agreement,   emergency ;    exchange   of   U.S. 

(Webb)   and  Canadian   (Wrong)  notes,  200. 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (1909),  air  pollution  study 
on  Detroit  River  asked;  letter  (Lovett)   to  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  115. 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries   (1946),  signature,  70. 
Halibut  Commission,  Joint   (1937),  69. 
Industrialization  Mobilization  Committee: 
Establishment  by  exchange  of  U.S.    (Steinhardt), 

and  Canadian  (Pearson)  notes,  text,  537. 

U.S.  delegation  to  1st  meeting,  725. 

Niagara  River,  diversion  of  waters  (1948)  exchange  of 

U.S.  (Lovett)  and  Canadian  (Wrong)  notes,  85. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries   convention,   signature, 

319. 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  International  (1930),  69. 
Wartime  claims  and  accounts  settlement;  exchange 
of  U.S.  (Acheson)  and  Canadian  (Wrong)  notes, 
397. 
Whaling,  International  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Steinhardt),  appointment,  332. 
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Canada — Continued 

U.S.-Canadian  Civil  Aviation  Meeting,  U.S.  delegation, 

725. 
Wildlife  Conference,  migratory  waterfowl  studied,  364. 
Wood  Pulp  Problems,  Preparatory  Conference  on,  World, 
U.S.  delegation,  621. 
Canaday,  W.  M.,  address  on  U.S.  economic  policy  in  Carib- 
bean at  8th  meeting  of  Caribbean  Commission,  Port- 
au-Spain,  Trinidad,  813. 
Canham,  Erwin  D.,  recommends  adoption  of  draft  con- 
vention of  international  transmission  of  news  and 
right  of  correction  in  General  Assembly,  678. 
Cans,  Senor  Dr.  Oscar,  credentials  as  Cuban  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  637. 
Caribbean  Commission : 

Point  4  Program  discussed,  621. 

Puerto  Rico  shipping  facilities,  improvement  of,  622. 
Removal  of  transportation  tax  discussed,  622. 
Report  of  3d  session  of  West  Indian  Conference,  221 ; 

released,  467. 
U.S.    Commissioners    and    State    Department    officials 

meet,  621. 
U.S.  delegation  to  8th  meeting,  816. 
U.S.  economic  policy  in  Caribbean  discussed  by  W.  M. 
Canaday,  813. 
Caribbean,  U.S.  economic  policy  in;   address  by  W.  M. 

Canaday,  813. 
Caroline  Islands.     See  Trusteeship  Council. 
Cartels : 

Curb  on,  discussed  by  Norman  Burns,  218. 
ITO  offers  international  control,  38. 
Carter,  Brig.  Gen.  M.  S.,  appointed  as  MAP  assistant  to 

Ambassador  Douglas,  London,  327. 
Ceylon,  U.S.  naval  attach^  and  naval  attache^  for  air,  first 

appointment  (Hodgson),  803. 
Chang,  Dr.  John  M.,  credentials  as  Korean  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  remarks,  434. 
Chapin,  Selden: 

Force  and  freedom;  address  before  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, Houston,  Tex.,  820. 
Recall  requested  by  Hungary,  230. 
Resignation  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Hungary,  735. 
Chapman,  Wilbert  M.,  article  on  U.S.  policy  on  high  seas 

fisheries,  67. 
Chapultepec,  Act  of  (1945),  61,  460. 

Childhood,  Directing  Council  of  American  International 
Institute  for  Protection  of,  annual  meeting,  U.S.  dele- 
gate, 426. 
Children,  U.N.  Appeal  for  (UNAC)  : 
General  Assembly  resolution  (Dec.  8,  1948)  extension 

through  1949,  text,  12,  515. 
ECOSOC  resolution  (Mar.  18) ,  resources,  382. 
U.S.  participation;   letter  from  Secretary  Acheson  to 
Secretary-General  Lie,  text,  515. 
Children's       Emergency       Fund,       U.N.       International 
(UNICEF)  : 
Program  reviewed  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  12. 
ECOSOC  resolution  (Mar.  18) ,  resources,  382. 
Childs,  J.  Rives,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi 

Arabia,  332. 
Chile : 

Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  194,  733,  834. 
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General   Agreement   on   Tariffs   and   Trade    (GATT), 

signature  and  U.S.  concessions,  363. 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  proposal  on  departure  from 
U.S.S.R. ;  General  Assembly  resolution  (Apr.  25), 
561 ;  text,  614. 
Warships  not  to  be  sent  to  Antarctica  during  1948-49, 
149. 
China : 

American  Embassy,  Nanking,  partial  move  to  Canton, 

271. 
Communistic  propaganda  discussed  by  John  M.  Cabot, 

179. 
Educational  emergency  grants  to  Chinese  students,  503 ; 

rules  for,  498. 
Japanese  reparation  removals,  U.S.  repudiates  Philip- 
pine and  Chinese  complaint,  831. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Bulk  Sale  Agreement  (1946),  Marshall  Islands  scrap 

material  to  be  sold,  803. 
U.S.  aid  agreements  and  treaties  discussed  by  John 
M.  Cabot,  180. 
U.  S.  citizens,  evacuation  of,  28;  warnings,  571,  607. 
Christ,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  M.    (U.S.  air  attache"  to  Iran), 

search  for  plane,  231. 
Citizens,  U.S.     See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 
Civil  service,  international,  development  of,  97. 
Claims    (See  also  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals),  World 

War  II  international,  discussed  by  Jack  Tate,  627. 
Clay,  Gen.  Lucius  D. : 

Achievements     (1948)     of    Military    Government     in 

Germany,  summarized,  324. 
Congratulatory  telegram  from   Secretary  Acheson  oft 

millionth  ton  of  Berlin  airlift,  300. 
Resignation  as  Military  Governor  in  Germany ;  state- 
ment by  President  Truman,  632. 
Coal  Mines  Committee  (ILO),  3d  session,  U.S.  delegation, 

620. 
Cochran,  H.  Merle,  U.S.  delegate  to  Security  Council's 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  on  Indonesia,  recalled  for 
consultation,  84. 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V. : 

Appointment   as   representative  to  General  Assembly, 

316. 
Human  rights   violations   in  Bulgaria,   Hungary,  and 
Rumania ;  statements,  556,  611. 
Colombia : 

Treaties  and  agreements: 

Double  taxation  with  U.S.,  discussions,  830. 
GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
Military  advisory  agreement  with  U.S.,  signed,  303. 
U.S.    consular    office    at    Buenaventura,    elevation    to 
consulate,  735. 
Commissioner,  U.S.  High,  for  Germany.     See  Germany. 
Commissions,  Committees :  International. 
Ad  Hoc   Political   Committee    (Security   Council)    99, 
101,  446,  491,  512,  518,  519,  556,  566,  579,  584,  611, 
617,  655,  656,  687,  744. 
Allied  Tripartite  Customs  Committee,  326. 
American  Committee  on  Dependent  Territories  (OAS), 

319. 
Armaments,   Conventional,   Commission  for,  184,  228, 
253,  718,  812. 


Commissions,  Committees :  International — Continued 
Asia  and  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECAFE) 

4,  6,  11,  14,  361. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  U.N.,  147,  184,  193,  227 

382,  690,  719,  750,  780. 
Balkans,  U.  N.  Special  Committee  on  (UNSCOB),  148 

161,  316,  446,  696. 
Brazil-U.S.  Technical  Commission,  Joint,  363,  435,  694 
Building,   Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works  Com 

mittee  (ILO),  365. 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  42,  163,  297,  42( 

562,  720.     ■ 
Caribbean  Commission,  221,  467,  621,  813,  816. 
Children,  U.N.  Appeal  for  (UNAC),  12,  515,  382,  516. 
Coal  Mines  Committee  (ILO),  620. 
Committee  of  Eight  (ITU),  187. 
Committee  of  Experts  (Security  Council),  309,  317,  30] 

377. 
Committee  of  Information   (OAS  Council),  707. 
Conciliation   Commission    (Peace   treaties   1947),   63( 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  563,  723. 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  689. 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECE),  4,  6,  11,  12 

228,  361,  651,  662,  663. 
Executive  Committee   (IRO),  107. 
Far  Eastern   Commission    (FEC),  271,  433,  502,   5« 

635,  667,  670,  831. 
Fiscal  Commission  (ECOSOC),  74. 
Freedom  of  Information  and  Press,  Subcommission  ot 

185,  253,  383,  492,  719,  751. 
Halibut  Commission,  Joint,  U.S.-Canada,  69. 
Human  Rights,  Commission  on    (ECOSOC),  4,  8,  li 

185,  490,  617,  689,  718,  751,  780,  812. 
India  and  Pakistan,  U.N.  Commission  (UNCIP),  41,  7' 

318,  382,  519,  750. 
Indonesian  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  24,  41,  74,  81,  & 

91,  104,  162,  185,  228,  250,  296,  317,  382,  445,  491 

617. 
Industrial   Mobilization   Committee,    Joint   U.S.-Cani 

dian,  537,  725. 
Inland  Transport  Committee  (ECE),  651. 
Inland  Transport  Committee  (ILO),  691. 
Inter-American  Committee  (OAS),  833. 
Interim  Committee  (General  Assembly),  161,  254,  31! 

418,  488,  491,  512, 561, 579. 
International  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  85,  Hi 
IRO  Executive  Committee,  107,  256,  426. 
Korea,  U.N.  (Temporary)  Commission  on,  136,  161,  18i 

227,  254,  689,  780,  781. 

Latin  America,    Economic    Commission    for    (ECLA] 

4,  11,  14,  719. 
Law  Commission,  International,  492,  519,  561,  690,  71! 

750. 
Middle  East,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECME),  4. 
Narcotic  Drugs,  Commission  on,  13. 
Nongovernmental       Organizations,       Committee       fc 

(ECOSOC),  362,  739. 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  International   (U.S.-Cani 

da),  69. 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  41, 102, 105, 136, 14: 

228,  254,  316, 318, 419,  445,  655,  780. 

Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission,  International,  14 
Permanent  Migration  Committee  (ILO),  106,  421. 
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amissions,  Committees  :  International — Continued 

opulation  Commission   (ECOSOC),  316. 

ocial  Commission    (ECOSOC),  4,  7,  11,  98,  143,  185, 

295,  307,  316,  718,  749. 
pecial    Committee    on    Methods    and    Procedures    of 

General  Assembly  (U.N.),  715. 
tatistical  Commission  (ECOSOC),  316. 
ariff  Negotiations  Committee  (GATT),  819. 
elegraph  Regulations  Revision  Committee  (ITU),  658. 
'ransport    and   Communications   Commission    (U.N.), 

383,  418. 
'rypanosorniasis  Research,  International  Committee  of, 

229,  722. 
'una  Commission,  Inter-American  Tropical  (U.S.-Costa- 

Rica),692,  766. 
"una,  U.S.  Mexican  International  Commission  for  in- 
vestigation of,  70,  174,  463,  766. 
heights   and  Measures,   International   Committee   on, 

448. 
Vhaling  Commission,  International,  692. 
Vomen,  Commission  on  Status  of  (ECOSOC),  11,  361, 

445. 
amissions,  Committees,  Conferences:  National: 
lEC  General  Advisory  Committee,  829. 
Educational  Exchange,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on, 

171,  263,  442,  498. 
foreign  Liquidation  Commission,  116,  503,  803. 
Humphrey  (Industrial  Advisory)   Committee,  524. 
Information,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  464. 
Pan    American    Railway    Congress    Association,    U.S. 

National  Commission  in,  818. 
Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  169,  267,  520, 

766,  803. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  Interdepartmental 

Committee  on,  212. 
DNESCO,  U.S.  Commission,  2d  national  conference,  133. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  168,  267. 

mmunism  (See  also  U.S.S.R. :  Obstructionist  tactics)  : 
Action  in — 
China,  28,  179,  571,  607,  765. 
Hungary,  820. 
Indonesia,  81, 94, 687. 
Korea,  782. 
Labor  Unions,  358. 
Latin  America,  465. 
American  activities  continue  in  Shanghai  despite  Com- 
munist fighting,  765. 
Discussed,  123,  144,  158,  260,  771,  782. 
Propaganda,   countermeasures   discussed  in   report   of 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  464. 
Representatives  to  cultural  and  scientific  conference  for 

world  peace,  visas  authorized,  392. 
mdon,  Edward  U.,  report  on  Ninth  General  Conference 

on  Weights  and  Measures,  447. 
onferences,  Congress,  Councils :  International : 
Adult  Education  Conference,  U.S.  delegation,  purposes, 

817. 
Air  navigation  meeting   (ICAO  regional),  South  East 

Asia,  190. 
American   States  Members,   4th   Regional   Conference, 

620. 
Broadcasting  conference,  European,  187. 
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Conference,  Congress,  Councils :  International — Continued 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  42,  163,  297,  420, 

562,  720. 
Civil  Aviation  Conference,  U.S.-Canadian,  725. 
Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Resources,  U.N.  Scien- 
tific Conference,  446. 
Foreign  Ministers'  Deputies  meeting  for  Austria,  U.S. 

delegation,  52,  229. 
Cultural  and  scientific  conference  for  world  peace,  392. 
Freedom  of  Information,  Conference  on,  682. 
ICAO  Conference  on  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland, 

164. 
Indian  Life,  Inter-American  Conference  on,  818. 
IRO  General  Council,  2d  session,  426. 
Labor  Conference,  International,  815. 
Medical  Council,  World,  planned,  446. 
Mental  health,  international  congress,  166. 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  818. 
Photogrammetry  congress  and  exhibition,  6th  interna- 
tional, 255. 
Phyto-Sanitary  Conference,  622. 
Protection  of  Childhood,  Directing  Council  of  American 

International  Institute  for,  426. 
Protection  of  war  victims,  conference  for  drawing  up 

convention  for,  522. 
Radio  Conference,  Administrative  (ITU),  659. 
Rheumatic  Diseases,  7th  International  Congress,  693. 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Health  Congress,  692. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  398,  521,  816. 

Science  Abstracting,  International  Conference  on,  817. 
Standard  Loran,  Special  Administrative  Conference  on, 

106. 
Swiss-Allied  Accord  quadripartite  conference,  659,  819. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conference,  Administrative 

(ITU),  426,  658;  preparatory,  30. 
Travel  Congress,  3d  inter-American,  107. 
Weights  and  Measures,  9th  General  Conference  on,  447. 
West  Indian  Conference,  221,  467. 
Wheat  Conference,  International,  167,  186,  449,  507,  619, 

699,  701. 
Wildlife  Conference,  North  American,  364. 
World  Engineering  Conference,  2d  international  techni- 
cal Congress  of,  425. 
World  Wood  Pulp  Problems,  Preparatory  Conference  on, 
(FAO),  621. 
Congress,  U.S. : 
Confirmations  of  U.N.  nominations,  316. 
Economic  Recovery  Program  evaluated  by   Secretary 
Acheson    before    Senate    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations,  232. 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  certificates 
of  ascertainment  transmitted  by  Acting  Secretary 
Lovett,  118. 
"Hoover"  report,  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  released,  333. 
Korea,  economic  assistance  to: 

Message  of  President  Truman  for  continuation  of, 

text,  781. 
Statement  in  support  of,  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  text, 
783. 
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Legislation  listed,  118,  206,  331,  366,  399,  539,  600,  615. 
McCloy,   John   J.,   nomination  as   U.S.   High   Commis- 
sioner, 730. 
Messages  from  President  Truman  to  : 
Congress,  transmitting: 

Budget,  1950,  recommendations,  108. 
Economic  report,  79. 

Governmental    reorganization    procedure,    recom- 
mendations, 140. 
Institute  of   Inter-American  Affairs,   continuation 

recommended,  329. 
Korean  economic  aid,  continuation  requested,  781. 
Palestine  refugees,  request  for  relief,  202. 
State    Department    reorganization    legislation    re- 
quested, 333. 
State  of  Union,  75. 
Supplementary  funds,  request,  330. 
Senate,  transmitting — 

Aircraft,  convention  on   international  recognition 

of  rights  in,  118. 
ILO  conventions  and  recommendations,  150,  205. 
ITO  Charter,  601. 
Narcotics  protocol,  330. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  599. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention,  765. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  convention  for, 

118. 
Sugar,   international   agreement   on   regulation   of 

production  and  marketing  of,  118. 
U.S.-Mexican    convention   for   tuna   investigation, 

463. 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  619. 
Women,    Inter-American    convention    on    granting 

political  rights  to,  118. 
World    Meteorological    Organization,    convention, 
118. 
Mindszenty,  Cardinal,  House  Concurrent  resolution  19, 

on  trial  of,  231. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty : 
Foreign  Relations,  Committee,  Senate ;  excerpts  from 

report  on,  787. 
Sen.  doc.  48  issued,  600. 
Olympic  games,  1956  (Public  Law  22,  81st  Cong.),  U.S. 

extends  invitation ;  text,  453. 
Organization   of  American   States  charter;    statement 
by  Secretary  Acheson  before  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  198. 
Palestine  refugee  relief: 

Authorization  of  contribution   (S.  J.  Res.  36),  235; 
statement  of  President  Truman  at  time  of  signa- 
ture, 419. 
Message  from  President  Truman  asking  appropria- 
tion and  transmitting  letter  from  Acting  Secre- 
tary Lovett,  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  and 
General  Assembly  resolution,  202. 
Statement    of    Dean    Rusk  before    Senate    Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  237. 
Reduction  in  ECA  proposed  appropriations ;  statement 

by  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  729. 
Senate  Resolution  239   (June  11,  1948).     See  Vanden- 
berg  resolution. 
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Stepinac,  Archbishop,  House  Concurrent  resolution  19, 

on  trial  of,  231. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  statement  by  Willard 

L.  Thorp,  168. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  report  to 

Congress,  464. 
U.S.  participation  in  United  Nations  (1948)  ;  report  of 

President  Truman  to  Congress,  716. 
Vandenberg    resolution     (S.    Res.    239,     1948).     See 
Vandenberg. 
Consular  offices,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service. 
Cook,  Richard  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  174 
Copenhagen  Plan  for  European  broadcasting,  190. 
Copper,  aluminum,  steel,  probable  impact  of  military  as- 
sistance program  on,  650. 
Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  address  before  Importers  Association, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  on  government  assistance  in  developing 
U.S.  imports,  137. 
Corfu  Channel  Case  (U.K.  vs  Albania),  491,  516. 
Costa  Rica : 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  439,  834. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Pact  of  Amity  with  Nicaragua,  461,  712. 

Rio  treaty,  application  in  incident  with  Nicaragua, 

461,  707. 
Tuna  convention  establishing  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Commission,  discussed,  692 ;  signed,  766. 
Visiting  professor  from  Puerto  Rico,  835. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International : 
Eighth  meeting,  report  by  J.  G.  Evans,  723. 
U.S.  delegation,  563. 
Council  for  Europe,  statute  for ;  U.S.  approval,  664. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.     See  Foreign  Ministers. 
Cowen,  Myron  Melvin,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Australia  and  Philippines,  332. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S. 
Criminals,  Japanese  war,  FEC  policy  decision  on  trials, 

569. 
Crocker,  Edward  S.,  I2d.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Iraq,  332. 
Cuba: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Cans),  credentials,  637. 
Treaties  and  agreements,  etc. : 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on,  renegotia- 
tions of  certain  tariff  concessions  with  U.  S.,  766, 
803 ;  supplemental  proclamation,  435. 
U.S.  consulate  at  Camagiiey,  closing,  117,  271. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  834. 
Cultural    cooperation    (See    also    Educational    exchange 
program)  : 
Brazil-U.S.  treaty,  negotiations  approved,  695. 
Hamlet  theatrical  production,  664,  731. 
Soviet  blocks  American   efforts   for   cultural-scientific 
exchange,  403,  799. 
Cyrenaica.     See  Italy :  Former  colonies. 
Czechoslovakia : 

American  soldiers   (Hill  and  Jones)    convicted  of  es- 
pionage : 
Detained  in  prison,  266. 
Interviewed  by  U.S.  official  (McNamara) ,  502. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  459. 
Amerika,  Czech  language  edition  begun,  730. 
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Czechoslovakia — Continued 
Anniversary  of  liberation ;  documentary  correspondence 
between  SHAEF  and  Soviet  High  Command,  texts, 
665. 
Head  of  American  Relief  (Vraz)  arrested,  536. 
Property-restitution,  deadline  for  applications,  632. 
U.  S.  Ambassador  (Jacobs),  appointment,  332. 

Daniels,  Paul  C. : 
Inter-American    relations,    influence    on    U.S.    foreign 
policy,  address  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, 460. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  OAS,  735. 
de  la  Colina,  Rafael,  credentials  as  Mexican  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  150. 
Denmark : 

Americans  to  present  Hamlet  in  Elsinore,  664 ;  depart 

for  Denmark,  731. 
Copenhagen,  European  broadcasting  conference,  187. 
Military  aid  requested ;  exchange  of  notes,  495 ;  discus- 
sion, 648. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Technicians  visit  U.S.  under  ECA,  328. 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest  Atlantic   fisheries   convention,   signature, 

319. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
U.S.  Ambassador    (Marvel),   resignation,  467. 
Detroit  River,  U.S.  and  Canada  to  study  air  pollution  of, 

115. 
Deutsche  marks,  foreign  visitors  in  Germany  to  use,  807. 
Diplomatic  officers : 

Hungary,  U.S.  Minister,  recall  demanded,  230. 
Poland,  U.S.  attache^  recall  requested,  432. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 
El  Salvador,  150. 
Israel,  205. 
Jordan,  205. 
Paraguay,  538. 
Syria,  637. 
Venezuela,  172. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials,  150,  328, 

434,  538,  637,  698,  765. 
Disarmament.     See  Arms  and  armed  forces  ;  Armaments. 
Displaced  persons  and  refugees.     See  Refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons. 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  implementation ;  German 

ethnic  origin  defined,  459. 
Dominican  Republic : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Declaration   with   Haiti   on  peaceful    settlement   of 

differences,  833. 
GATT,   negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,   169, 
520. 
Donahue,  Ruth  A.,  article  on  Point  4,  211. 
Donnelly,  Walter  J.,  note  to  Venezuelan  Foreign  Minister 

(Gomez  Ruiz)  on  de  facto  government,  172. 
Double  taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil,  joint  study,  830. 
Colombia,  discussions,  830. 
Norway,  signature,  830. 
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Double  taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and— Continued 

United  Kingdom,  extension  expected,  270. 
Drew,  Gerald  A.,  appointed  U.S.  representative  on  Special 

Balkan  Committee  (UNSCOB) ,  316. 
Dreyfus,  Louis  G.,  Jr.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Afghanistan,  639. 
Dudley,  Edward  R.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Liberia, 

332 ;  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Liberia,  639. 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  representative  to  General  Assembly, 

316. 
Statements : 

Reply  to  U.S.S.R.  on  Italian  colonies,  581. 
U.S.  views  on  Italian  colonies,  484. 
Dutra,  Eurice  Gaspar  (President  of  Brazil)  visits  U.S. : 
Invitation  from  President  Truman,  174. 
Joint  statements    (Dutra-Truman)  : 

Brazil-U.S.  cultural  treaty,  negotiations  approved,  695. 
Economic  and  social  progress,  mutual  approval,  694. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  694. 
Welcoming  remarks  by  President  Truman,  694. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission  (ECOSOC),  689. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  : 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  689. 
American  recovery  policy,  reply  to  criticism,  by  W.  L. 

Thorp,  313. 
Committee  on  Procedure,  74. 
Economic    and    technical    cooperation,    statements    by 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  283. 
Economic  (Regional)  Commissions.     See  Asia  and  Far 
East    (ECAFE)  ;  Europe    (ECE)  ;   Latin  America 
(ECLA)  ;  Middle  East  (ECME). 
Economic  reports,  288. 

Eighth  session,  agenda,  excerpts,  252 ;  election  of  officers, 
184;   provisional  list,   129;   resolutions,  443;   U.S. 
delegation,  229. 
Ninth  session,  provisional  agenda,  list,  776. 
Nongovernmental  organizations,  consultative  relation- 
ship with  ECOSOC,  governing  resolutions  and  de- 
cisions, 739 ;  list  granted  status,  744. 
Penal    and    Penitentiary    Commission,    International, 

integration  with,  143. 
Resettlement  program  problems;   remarks  by  Walter 

M.  Kotschnig,  307. 
Reviewed  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  3. 
Resolutions : 

Cooperation  in  economic  reports  (Feb.  25),  text,  316. 
Economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
(Mar.  4) ,  text,  360. 
Forced  labor  (Feb.  24),  text,  254. 

International  nongovernmental  organizations  having 

members  in  Spain  (Feb.  14) ,  text,  362. 
Resolutions  and  decisions  of  8th  session,  table  listing, 

443. 
Resolutions  of  General  Assembly,  3d  session,   table 

listing,  134. 
Technical  assistance  for  economic  development  (Mar. 

4),  text,  360. 
Trade  union  rights :  freedom  of  association  (Mar.  17) , 
text,  490. 
Soviet  slave  labor  study,  asked  by  U.S.,  248. 
Specialized  agencies,  agreements  with,  3. 
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Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) — Continued 
Trade-union    rights,    infringement    of;    statement    by 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  358. 
U.S.  representative  (Altmeyer)  on  Social  Commission, 

appointed,  316. 
U.S.  representative  (Hauser)  on  Population  Committee, 

appointed,  316. 
U.S.  representative  (Rice)   on  Statistical  Commission, 
appointed,  316. 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration   (ECA)    (See  also 
European  Recovery  Plan ;  Technical  assistance ;  Point 
4  Program)  : 
Chinese  students,  educational  emergency  grants,  503; 

rules  for,  498. 
Continued  aid  for  European  recovery  necessary;  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Acheson,  300. 
First  anniversary  of  ECA : 

President  Truman  replies  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee's 

message  of  gratitude,  text,  536. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee's  message  of  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  text,  455. 
Special  broadcasts  by  VOA,  455. 
Greek     transportation     reconstructed,     supplementary 

funds  from  ECA,  826. 
Italian  ERP  stamps  issued,  828. 
Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation  program,  84. 
McCloy,  John  J.,  named  as  representative  in  Germany, 

829. 
Proposed     appropriations,     Congressional     reduction ; 

statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  729. 
Technical  assistance  project: 

Danish  technicians  visit  U.S.,  328. 
Swedish  technicians  to  visit  U.S.,  328. 
Economic  development  abroad,  America's  role  in,  article 

by  Wilfred  Malenbaum,  371. 
Economic  Report  of  President  released,  excerpt,  79. 
Economic  situation,  world,  remarks  by  Willard  L.  Thorp. 

566. 
Economic  stabilization  program  in  Japan,  60. 
ECE.     See  Europe,  Economic  Commission  for. 
Ecuador : 

Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  440,  733,  834. 
U.S.  aid,  case  studies,  440. 
Education   (See  also  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization ;  Educational  exchange 
program ) . 
Adult  Education  Conference,  U.S.  delegation,  purposes, 

817. 
Cooperative  programs  of  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  212,  329,  462,  754,  795. 
Educational  exchange  program : 

Cultural  cooperation  with  other  countries : 

Chinese  students,  emergency  grants,  503 ;  rules  for, 

498. 
Finland  recommended,  171. 

Visitors  to  U.S.  from:  Argentina,  732;  Bolivia,  732; 
Brazil,  117,  732,  733 ;  Chile,  194,  733,  834 ;  Costa 
Rica,  439,  834 ;  Ecuador,  440,  733,  834 ;  El  Salva- 
dor, 834 ;  Guatemala,  440 ;  Honduras,  834 ;  Latin 
American  women  leaders,  834 ;  Mexico,  117,  266, 
364 ;  Peru,  365 ;  Uruguay,  194. 
Visitors  from  U.S.  to:  Argentina,  523;  Chile,  523; 
Colombia,  523;  Cuba,  834;  Ecuador,  523;  Latin 
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Educational  exchange  program — Continued 
Visitors  from  U.S.  to — Continued 

America,  835 ;  Latin  American  law  schools,  523 ; 
Mexico,  364,  835 ;  Peru,  523 ;  Uruguay,  523. 
Expansion  advocated  by  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 

Educational  Exchange,  263. 
Fulbright  Act : 
Explained,  439. 

Surplus  War  Property  disposal  agreements  with : 
Belgium,  265. 
Burma,  171, 265. 
Greece,  326. 
Italy,  593. 

Netherlands,  signature,  698. 
New  Zealand,  171. 
Norway,  signature,  731. 
Philippines,  396. 
Scholarships  abroad,  84. 
United  Kingdom,  417. 
Korean  activities,  responsibility  of  State  Department, 

84. 
Philippine  training  program,  439. 
Smith-Mundt  (1948),  explained,  439. 
U.    S.   information   and   education  programs,   policies 

and  activities,  439. 
VOA,  Washington  facilities  aid  purpose  of,  83. 
Educational  exchange,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on,  171, 

263,  442,  498. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  U.N. 

See  United  Nations  Educational,  etc. 
Egypt : 

Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine  situation. 
Armistice  with   Israel ;   statement  by   President  Tru- 
man, 302 ;  statement  by  W.  R.  Austin,  312. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Griffis),  appointment,  332. 
Eisenhower,  General,  anniversary  of  Czechoslovak  libera- 
tion ;  texts  of  documentary  correspondence  between 
SHAEF  and  Soviet  High  Command,  665. 
Elath,  Eliahu,  first  Israeli  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  302;  cre- 
dentials, text,  538. 
Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  certificates  of 

ascertainment  transmitted  to  Congress,  118. 
El  Salvador : 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  834. 

Provisional  government,  U.S.  resumption  of  relations 
with,  150. 
Embassies,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service. 
Engineering  Conference,  2d  international  technical  Con- 
gress of  World,  U.S.  observers,  425. 
Enochs,   Elisabeth    Shirley,    U.S.    delegate   to   Directing 
Council  of  American  International  Institute  for  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood,  annual  meeting,  426. 
Eritrea.     See  Italy:  Former  colonies. 
Ethiopia  (See  also  Italy ;  Former  colonies)  : 
Italian  reparations,  628. 

Legation  in  Washington,  elevation  to  embassy,  639. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  payment,  733. 
U.S.  legation  at  Addis  Ababa,  elevation  to  embassy,  639. 
Ethridge,  Mark  Foster,  appointed  as  U.S.  representative 

on  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  316. 
Europe,  Statute  for  Council  of ;  U.S.  approval,  664. 
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Curope,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECE)  : 
Activities  4,  6, 11, 13,  228, 361. 
Progress,  statement  by  W.  A.  Harriman,  651. 
Survey  of  Economic  Situation  and  Prospects  of  Europe, 
summary,  663 ;  clarifications  by  Secretary  Acheson, 
662. 
European  broadcasting  conference,  preparatory  meeting 

at  Brussels,  187 ;  Copenhagen  conference,  188. 
European     Economic     Cooperation,     Organization     for 
(OEEC)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  234. 
Truman,  President,  536. 
Members  listed,  348. 
Officials  visit  U.S.,  827. 
Suropeap  Recovery  Program  (ERP)  : 
CIO  objection  to  Netherlands  use  of  ECA  aid,  82. 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  232,  585,  606,  623,  675. 
Allen,  George  V.,  322. 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  158. 
Chapin,  Selden,  823. 
Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  138. 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  582. 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  633. 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  276. 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  145. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  170, 313, 568. 
Truman,  President,  79,  124,  601,  773. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  465. 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  729. 
ECE  economic  survey,  651,  clarification  of  certain  misap- 
prehensions toward ;  statement  by  Secretary  Ache- 
son, 662. 
German  reparation  program  to  harmonize  with,  524. 
Italy  issues  ERP  postage  stamps,  328,  828. 
Latin  Amercian  benefits,  463. 
North  Atlantic  pact,  348. 
Relation  with  ITO,  37,  216. 
Relation  with  MAP,  643. 
Soviet  opposition,  6,  313,  323,  554. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  U.S.   approval,  664. 
Trieste,  economic  recovery,  632. 
European  Union,  Western.     See  Brussels  treaty. 
Evans,  J.  G.,  report  on  8th  meeting  of  International  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee,  723. 
Executive  Committee  (IRO),  2d  meeting,  107. 
Executive  orders : 
U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany: 
Position  established  (Ex.  O.10062) ,  828. 
Functions  defined  (Ex.  O.10063) ,  828. 
Experts,  Committee  of  (Security  Council)  : 

Berlin    currency    and    trade   problems ;    text    of    U.S. 

statement,  361,  377. 
Strategic  trust  areas,  recommendations  and  report  on, 
309. 
Export-Import  Bank,  110,  143,  373,  375. 

Far  Eastern  Commission  (FEC)  : 

Japanese  patent  application  time  extended,  502. 
Japan,  policy  decisions  on  : 
Access   to   technical  and  scientific   information,   ex- 
tension of,  833. 


Far  Eastern  Commission  (FEC) — Continued 
Japan,  policy  decisions  on — Continued 
Agrarian  reform,  text,  670. 
Economic  stabilization,  271. 
War  criminals,  trial  of,  569. 
Japanese  reparations  and  level  of  industry;  statement 

by  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  667. 
Japanese  resumption  of  international  responsibilities, 

U.S.  attitude,  635. 
Philippine  and  Chinese  complaint  on  Japanese  repara- 
tion removals,  U.  S.  repudiation  of,  831. 
Procedure  for  filing  claims  for  looted  property  in  Japan, 
433. 
Fiji  Islands,  U.S.  consulate  at  Suva  closing,  150. 
Film  quotas,  British  attitude  toward ;  letter  from  Act- 
ing Secretary  Webb  to  Mr.  Johnston,  president  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association,  text,  825. 
Finance : 

Balance-of-payment  difficulties,  38. 
Banking  system,  reorganization  in  U.S.  zone  in  Ger- 
many, 126. 
Budget  (1950)  message  transmitted  by  President  Tru- 
man to  Congress,  excerpts,  108. 
ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  662. 
Economic  development  abroad,  America's  role  in,  article 

by  Wilfred  Malenbaum,  371. 
International  economic  picture,  remarks  by  Willard  L. 

Thorp,  366. 
Israeli  credit  for  rehabilitation  by  Export-Import  Bank. 

173. 
Reparations,  World   War   II,  international,  discussed 

by  Jack  Tate,  627. 
Supplementary  funds,  President's  request  to  Congress, 

330. 
U.S.  military  assistance  program,  impact  on  American 

economy,  649. 
Yugoslav  gold  in  U.S.,  14. 
Finland : 
Educational  exchange  recommended,  171. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
GATT,   negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,   169, 

520. 
Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  466. 
Peace  treaty  (1947),  international  claims,  627. 
World  Meteorological  convention,  ratification,  622. 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  nominated  as  Legal  Adviser  in  State 

Department,  734. 
Fisheries,  Northwest  Atlantic,  convention: 

President  Truman  transmits  to  Senate,  text,  765. 
Signatures,  319. 
Fisheries,  U.S.  policy  on  high  seas,  article  by  Wilbert  M. 

Chapman,  67. 
Fishing  industry  conservation  program,  progress  of  Japa- 
nese, 833. 
Flaxseed  scarcity  terminated ;  presidential  proclamation, 

803. 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commission   (FLC)    (See  also  Sur- 
plus war  property)  : 
Marshall  Islands,  call  for  bids  on  surplus  war  scrap, 

116 ;  acceptance  of  bid,  803. 
Termination  of  agency,  503. 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  : 

Fisheries   convention,    Northwest   Atlantic,    signature, 

319. 
Reports,  313. 

Wheat  Agreement,   International.     See  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 
Wood  Pulp  Problems,  Preparatory  Conference  on  World, 
U.S.  delegation,  621. 
Foreign     assistance    programs.       See     Aid     to     foreign 

countries. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of  (CFM)  : 

Austria,  meeting  proposed  for  treaty  negotiations,  52. 
German  prisoners  of  war,  agreement  (1947)  on  repatri- 
ation of,  77. 
Korean  agreement  (1945),  784. 
Paris  meeting  German  problem  facing,  675. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Sixth  session,  U.S.  delegation,  691. 
Foreign  Ministers'  Deputies  Meeting  for  Austria,  229. 
Foreign  Service,  U.S.     (See  also  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives) : 
Ambassadors,  appointment : 
Afghanistan  (Dreyfus),  639. 
At  Large  ( Jessup) ,  332. 
Australia  (Cowen),332;  (Jarman),  803. 
Canada   ( Steinhardt ) ,  332. 
Czechoslovakia  (Jacobs), 332. 
Egypt    (Griffls),  332. 
Ethiopia    (Merrell),  703. 
Europe   (Foster),  703. 
France   (Bruce),  703. 
Guatemala    (Patterson),  332. 
India   (Henderson),  332. 
Iraq  (Crocker), 332. 
Israel  (McDonald), 302. 
Korea   (Muccio),  523. 
Liberia   (Dudley),  639. 
New  Zealand   (Scotten),  332. 
Nicaragua   (Waynick),  703. 
Philippines   (Cowen),  332. 
Poland  (Gallman),  332. 
Saudi  Arabia  (Childs),  332. 
Turkey   (Wadsworth),  332. 
Union  of  South  Africa  (Winship),  332. 
U.S.S.R.    (Kirk),  703. 
Ambassadors,  resignation : 
El  Salvador  (Nufer) ,  735. 
Denmark  (Marvel),  467. 
U.S.S.R.    (Smith),  467. 
China,  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens,  28,  571,  607. 
Consular  convention  with  U.K.  signed,  269. 
Consular  offices:  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  elevated  to 
consulate,  735;  Buenaventura,  Colombia,  elevated 
to  consulate,  735;   Camagiiey,  Cuba,  closing,  117, 
271 ;  Frankfort,  Germany,  combined  with  Office  of 
U.S.    Political   Adviser    on    German   Affairs,   271; 
Shannon,  Ireland,  closing,  117 ;  Suva,  Fiji  Islands, 
closing,  150. 
Consular  services  for  German  nationals,  575. 
Diplomatic  relations  with : 
El  Salvador  provisional  government  resumed,  150. 
Israel,  de  jure  recognition  of  government,  205. 
Jordan,  de  jure  recognition  of  government,  205. 


Foreign  Service,  U.S. — Continued 

Diplomatic  relations  with — Continued 
Paraguay  resumed,  538. 
Venezuela  resumed,  172. 
Embassy,  elevation  to : 

Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  639. 
Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia,  151. 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  206,  735. 
Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  117,  435. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  150. 
Embassy,  establishment  of,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  302. 
German  ethnic  origin  defined  by  Department  to  imple- 
ment Displaced  Persons  Act  (1948),  459. 
Hungary  demands  recall  of  U.S.  Minister    (Chapin), 

230. 
Israel,    appointment    of    special    representative    (Mc- 
Donald), 332. 
Legation,  establishment  of,  Amman,  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan,  332. 
Ministers,  appointment : 
Nepal  (Henderson),  332. 
Liberia    (Dudley),  332. 
Minister,  resignation,  Hungary  (Chapin),  735. 
Nanking,  China,  partial  move  of  Embassy  to  Canton, 

271. 
Naval  attach^  and  naval  attach^  for  air,  first  appoint- 
ment, Ceylon  (Hodgson),  803. 
Poland  requests  recall  of  attache  (Opal) ,  432. 
Regional  Foreign  Service  conference  in  New  Delhi,  332. 
Search  for  American  plane  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  231. 
Stuart,  J.  Leighton,  Ambassador  (China),  instructed  to 

report  to  Washington,  607. 
Syrian  Government,  U.S.  recognition  of  new,  637. 
Visa  requirements  changed  with  France,  457. 
Fosdick,  Dorothy,  designation  in  State  Department,  150. 
Foster,  William  C,  U.S.  special  representative  in  Europe, 

703. 
France : 

Caribbean  Commission,  8th  meeting,  816. 
Germany.     See  Germany. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Residual  and  maritime  claims,  agreements  with  U.S., 

392. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Swiss-Allied  Accord.     See   Swiss-Allied  Accord. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  oi 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
Visas  requirements  changed,  457. 
Frankfort,   Germany,   consulate   general  combined  with 
Office  of  U.S.  Political  Adviser  on  German  Affairs, 
271. 
Freedom  Day,  National,  174. 

Freedom  of  information.     See  Information,  freedom  of 
Fulbright  Act : 

Explanation,  84,  439. 

Surplus  war  surplus  property  agreements.     See  Edu- 
cational exchange  programs. 
Gallman,  Waldemar  J.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  tc 
Poland,  332. 
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eneral  Assembly  of  U.N. : 
Addendum  to  status  of  work,  table  listing,  73. 
Bodies  and  posts  established,  table  listing,  72. 
International  political  cooperation,  promotion  of;  ad- 
dress by  Warren  R.  Austin,  579. 
Korea.     See  Korea. 

Membership  in  U.N.     See  United  Nations :  Membership. 
Reconvening  of  3d  session;  agenda  and  statement  by 

Secretary  Acheson,  483. 
Resolutions : 

Appointment  of  special  committee  on  methods  and 

procedures  (Apr.  29),  715. 
ECOSOO  matters,  table  listing,  134. 
Human  rights  in  peace  treaties  (Apr.  30),  613. 
Indonesian  question  (May  11),  688. 
Inquiry  and  conciliation  panel  (Apr.  28),  746. 
Interim  Committee  subcommittee,   establishment  of 

(Jan.  31),  315. 
Italian  colonies,  disposal  of  (May  17,  18),  713,  714. 
Korean  Republic,  recognition  of  (Dec.  12,  1948),  59. 
Political  cooperation,  international   (Dec.  10,  1948), 

101;  correction  (Apr.  28),  745. 
Refugees : 

Discriminations  against  immigrating  labor    (May 

16) ,  text,  748. 
Displaced  persons  and  refugees  (May  16),  text,  747. 
Palestine  relief  (Nov.  19, 1948) ,  203  ;  text,  236. 
Rules  of  procedure  (Apr.  28) ,  text,  745. 
Slavery  (May  16) ,  text,  748. 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  departure  from  U.S.S.R. 

(Apr.  25) ,  22, 561 ;  text,  614. 
Spanish  question  (May  7),  text,  653. 
Trade  union  rights  (May  13),  text,  748. 
Transmission  of  news  and  right  of  correction,  draft 

convention  on  international  (May  13) ,  text,  682. 
U.N.   Appeal   for   Children,   extension   through   1949 

(Dec.  8, 1948),  text,  516. 
U.N.  Guard  (Apr.  29),  491;  text,  747. 
Underdeveloped  groups  of  American  continent,  social 

study  (May  11) ,  text,  747. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  treatment  of  Indians  in  (May 

14) ,  617,  657 ;  text,  748. 
World  social  and  cultural  situation  (May  13),  text, 
749. 
Summary  of  important  decisions  of  2d  part  of  3d  ses- 
sion, 745. 
Transmission  of  news  and  right  of  correction,  draft 
convention  on  international,  adoption    (May  13), 
682 ;  recommended  by  Erwin  Canham,  678. 
U.S.    alternate    delegates     (Cohen,    Atherton,    Thorp, 
Gross,   Rusk,   and   Sayre),    Senate   confirmations, 
316. 
U.S.  delegates   (Austin,  Cohen,  Dulles,  Roosevelt,  and 

Jessup),  Senate  confirmations,  316. 
U.S.  delegation,  418. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Spain ;  statement  by  Ray  Atherton, 
686. 
Geneva,  General  Act  (1928),  suggestion  by  Belgium  for 

settlement  of  U.N.  disputes,  579. 
Genocide : 

General  Assembly  adopts  convention,  22. 
Soviet  opposition  to  convention,  9. 
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Germany : 

Berlin  blockade: 

Clay,  General,  congratulatory  telegram  from  Secre- 
tary Acheson   on  millionth  ton  of  airlift,   300. 
Currency  and  trade  problems  study  in  Security  Coun- 
cil, 361 ;  text  of  U.S.  statement,  377,  435. 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  193,  675. 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  148. 
Informal  conversations  between  U.S.    (Jessup)    and 

U.S.S.R.  (Malik),  585,  590. 
Lifting  of: 

Acheson,  Secretary,  remarks,  662. 
Letter  and  communique  from  tripartite  representa- 
tives to  U.N.  (Lie),  texts,  631. 
Berlin,  Free  University  of,  article  by  Howard  W.  John- 
ston, 548. 
Berlin  museums,  returned  masterpieces  of: 
Hall,  Ardelia  R.,  introductory  note,  543. 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  introduction,  546. 
Newman,  James  R.,  foreword,  545. 
Bizonal  fusion  agreement   (1946,  rev.  1947),  extension 

of ;  text  of  U.S.  note  Lovett  to  U.K.,  76. 
Consular   services  for   German   nationals;    article   by 

Walter  J.  Marx,  575. 
Federal  Republic,  establishment  of: 
Basic  Law,  tripartite  views,  551. 
Discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  500,  586. 
Draft  constitution  approved  by  Bonn  Parliamentary 

Council,  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  661. 
Occupation  Statute: 

Discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  499, 526, 587. 
Text,  500. 

Tripartite  communique  on,  499. 
Tripartite  agreements,  499,  589,  590. 
Foreign  Ministers,   Council  of   (CFM),  German  prob- 
lems facing  Paris  meeting,  675. 
Frontier  provisional  rectifications  communique  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  and 
U.S.,  427. 
German  and  Austrian  affairs,  Office  of,  established  in 

Department  of  State,  330. 
German  and  Greek  questions ;  joint  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  459. 
German  ethnic  origin  defined  by  Department  of  State 

to  implement  Displaced  Persons  Act  (1948),  459. 
Hamlet  theatrical  production : 

Presentation  before  American  troops,  664. 
American  actors  leave,  731. 
Hesse  school  reform,  article  by  James  R.  Newman,  808. 
High  Commissioner: 

Establishment  of  position  (Ex.  O.  10062),  828. 
Functions,  definitions  of   (Ex.  O.  10063),  828. 
McCloy,  John  J.,  nomination  sent  to  Senate,  730. 
Provisions  in  trizonal  fusion  agreement,  589. 
Tripartite  communique  of  agreement,  589. 
Hungarian  refugees  from  U.S.  zone ;  exchange  of  notes 

(U.S.-Hungary),  197. 
Liquidation    of    German    assets    in    Switzerland.     See 

Swiss-Allied  Accord. 
Military  Government: 
Absentee-owned  properties  to  be  returned,  501. 
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Germany — Continued 
Military  Government — Continued 

Achievements   (1948),  summarized  by  General  Clay, 

324. 
Allied   Tripartite   Customs   Committee,   procedures, 

326. 
Banking  system,  reorganization  of,  126. 
Basic  Law,  Foreign  Ministers  transmit  views  to  mili- 
tary governors,  551. 
Bavaria : 

Greater  home  rule  proposal,  350. 
Public  opinion  in,  354. 
Broadcasting  needs  submitted  to  Copenhagen  confer- 
ence, 187. 
Clay,  General,  resignation  as  military  governor,  632. 
Deutsche  marks,  foreign  visitors  to  use,  807. 
Dismantling  plants  and  prohibited  and  restricted  in- 
dustries, 499. 
Laws  on  property  restitution,  593. 
Military  Security  Board,  195. 
School  reform  in  Hesse,  808. 

Tripartite  message  of  appreciation  to  military  gov- 
ernors, text,  500. 
Military  Security  Board,  establishment  of,  195,  terms 
of  reference,  195,  constitution  and  functioning, 
196,  43 ;  discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  586. 
Property : 
Absentee-owned  property,  returned,  501. 
Nazi-forced  transfers,  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  on 

suits  for,  592. 
Relinquishment  of  control  over  certain  government 
property,  333. 
Repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war : 

Status  under  CFM  agreement  (1947),  78,  77. 

Soviet  complaint  on  dismissal,  307. 

Soviet  refusal  to  fulfill  commitments,  824;  U.S.  note 

to  U.S.S.R.,  77. 
Soviet  refusal  to  furnish  data ;  exchange  of  notes,  389. 
Ruhr  Authority,  International.     See  Ruhr. 
Soviet  repatriation  mission,  U.S.  requests  withdrawal; 

discussed,  307 ;  exchange  of  notes,  320. 
Tripartite  agreements: 

Allied  High  Commission,  499, 589. 
Basic  Law,  views  on,  551. 
Controls  (trizonal  fusion),  500;  text,  589. 
Customs  Committee,  procedures  of,  326. 
Communique  announcing  complete  agreement,  499. 
German  Government,  establishment  of,  499,  590. 
Military  Security  Board,  195. 
Occupation  Statute,  499;  text,  500;  589. 
Port  of  Kehl,  590. 

Plant  Dismantling  and   prohibited  and  limited   in- 
dustries, 499 ;  text,  526. 
Reparation  program,  524. 

Ruhr  Authority,  International,  43,  500,  525,  586,  592. 
Territorial  adjustments,  427. 
Wiirttemberg-Baden  plebiscite  postponed,  590. 
U.S.  consular  office  at  Bremerhaven,  elevation  to  con- 
sulate, 735. 
U.S.   consulate   general   at   Frankfort,   combined   with 
OflBce  of  U.S.  Political  Adviser  on  German  Affairs, 
271. 
U.S.  policy ;  address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  585. 
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Gomez   Ruiz,    Luis   E.,   note   to    American   Ambassador! 

(Donnelly)  on  establishment  of  new  government,  172. 

Grady,  Henry  F.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece,  appointed  as 

chief  of  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  332. 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  treaty  with  Canada,  70. 
Greece : 

German   and  Greek  questions  discussed  by  U.S.  ana 
U.K. ;  joint  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  ana 
Foreign  Minister  Bevin,  459. 
Grady,  Henry  F.,  appointed  as  Chief  of  American  Ai« 

to  Greece,  332. 
Greek  situation : 

Balkans,    U.N.    Special    Committee    on    (UNSCOB)J 
416;  appointment  of  U.S.  representative  (Drew),!' 
316. 
Discussed  by  Francis  B.  Sayre,  148. 
Frontier  violations  basic  issue,  696. 
Soviet  obstructionist  tactics,  696. 
Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program,  55. 
Italian  reparations,  628. 
Murder  of  U.S.  correspondent  (Polk),  case  to  be  triedM 

327. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  ActJ 

84,  326. 
Transportation  system,  U.S.  completion  of,  826. 
U.S.  military  aid  requested,  discussed,  648. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,   negotiations  for   purpose   of  accession,   169 
520. 

Work  and  victory  demonstration ;  statements  by  Presi 
dent  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson,  433. 
Griffis,  Stanton,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 

332. 
Gross,  Ernest  A. : 

Appointed  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  334. 
Appointed  as  U.S.  alternate  representative  to  General) 

Assembly,  316. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  150. 
Named  as  coordinator  for  foreign  assistance  programs, 
59. 
Guatemala : 

Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  440. 

U.S.   Ambassador    (Patterson,  Jr.),  appointment,  332. 
Gubichev,  Valentin  A.,  Soviet  charges  on  arrest,  rejected 
by  U.S.,  636. 

Haikal,  Dr.  Yussef,  credentials  as  (Jordan)  Minister  ttf 

U.S.,  765. 
Haiti : 

Treaties  and  agreements : 

Air  force  agreement  with  U.S.,  signed,  87. 

Declaration   with   Dominican   Republic   on   peaceful 
settlement  of  differences,  833. 

GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 

Naval  mission  agreement  with  U.S.,  637. 
Halibut  Commission,  Joint  Commission,  U.S.-Canada,  69. 
Hall,  Ardelia  R.,  introductory  note,  returned  masterpieces 

of  Berlin  museums,  543. 
Hamlet    theatrical    production    in    Elsinore,    Denmark; 

American  actors  to  present,  664 ;  departure  of  actors, 

731. 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 

progress  in,  statement,  651. 
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Hashemite  Jordan  Kingdom.     See  Jordan. 
Hauser,  Philip  M.,  appointed  as  U.S.  representative  on 
Population  Commission  (ECOSOC),  316. 

Health : 

Cooperative  programs  of  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs,  212. 
Mental,  international  congress  on;  report  by  Winfred 

Overholser,  M.D.,  166. 
Rheumatic  Diseases,  7th  International  Congress,  U.S. 

delegation,  693. 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Health  Congress,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 692. 
Tsetse,  international  cooperation  against ;    article  by 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  722. 
Yellow  fever,  U.S.  aid  to  Panama,  149. 
Health  Organization,  World.     See  World. 
Heinrich,  Theodore  Allen,  introduction,  returned  master- 
pieces of  Berlin  museums,  546. 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  appointed  as  U.S.   Ambassador   to 

India  and  U.S.  Minister  to  Nepal,  332. 
Hesse  (Germany)  school  reform,  article  by  James  R.  New- 
man, 808. 
Hickerson,  John  D.,  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary, 

734. 
Hill,    Clarence    R.    and    Jones,    George    R.     (American 
soldiers)  : 
Detained  in  Czechoslovakia,  266. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  459. 
U.S.  official  interview,  502. 
Hodgson,  James  T.,  Jr.,  appointed  as  first  naval  attach^ 

and  naval  attach^  for  air,  Ceylon,  803. 
Honduras : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Valle)  credentials,  434. 
Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  834. 
Hoover  report,  333. 

Howard,  John  B.,  appointed  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  State,  767. 
Human  Rights,  Commission  on  (ECOSOC)  : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  185,  490,  617,  689,  718,  751,  780,  812. 
Discussed  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  4,  8, 18. 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  Press, 

185,  253,  383,  492,  719,  751. 
Yearbook,  185,  262. 
Human  Rights,  Covenant  on,  progress  reviewed  by  James 

Simsarian,  19. 
Human  Rights,  Universal  Declaration  of : 
Development  reviewed  by  James  Simsarian,  19. 
Discussed  by : 

Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  556. 
Sandifer,  Durward  V.,  258. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  98. 
U.S.  UNESCO  conference,  133. 
Opposition  by  Soviet  bloc,  8,  19. 
West  Indian  Conference,  resolution,  226. 
Human  rights : 

General  Assembly  resolutions: 

Discriminations  vs  immigrating  labor  (May  16),  text, 

748. 
Forced  labor  (Feb.  24) ,  U.S.  draft,  text,  254. 
Peace  treaties  (1947)  (Apr.  30),  text,  613. 
Slavery  (May  16) ,  text,  748. 

South   African   Indians,   treatment    (May   14),   657, 
617 ;  text,  748. 
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Human  rights — Continued 
General  Assembly  resolutions — Continued 

Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  departure  from  U.S.S.R. 

(Apr.  25),  text,  614. 
Trade  union  rights  (May  13) ,  text,  748. 
Underdeveloped  peoples  of  American  continent,  social 
study  (May  11) ,  text,  747. 
In  Indonesia.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
International  frontiers  in  human   rights,   address   by 

Durward  V.  Sandifer,  258. 
Soviet  slave  labor  study,  U.N.,  asked  by  U.S.,  248. 
Soviet  wives  of  foreigners,  departure  from  U.S.S.R.,  22, 
561;  General  Assembly  resolution   (Apr.  25),  614. 
Trade  union  rights:  freedom  of  association;  ECOSOC 

resolution  (Mar.  17),  490. 
U.N.  action  (1948),  address  by  James  Simsarian,  18. 
Violations  of  peace  treaties  (1947)  : 

Bulgaria,    U.S.    protests    indictment    of    Protestant 

clergy;  note,  300. 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  445,  518,  561. 

General  Assembly  resolution  (Apr.  30),  445;  text, 

613. 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  protest 
denial ;  text  of  petition  to  Secretary  of  State, 
454 ;  Acheson' s  reply,  455. 
Statement  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  556. 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania: 
Exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  755. 
Soviet  refusal  to  cooperate  in  settlement,  391,  824. 
Statements  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  611, 824. 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.,  611. 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  759,  824. 
U.S.  further  charges,  391. 

U.S.  notes  to  Bulgaria,  450;   Hungary,  451;  Ru- 
mania, 453. 
Hungary,  denial  of  freedom  in  elections,  697. 
Hungary : 

Force  and  Freedom;  address  by  Selden  Chapin  before 

Catholic  War  Veterans,  Houston,  Tex.,  820. 
Mindszenty.  See  Mindszenty,  Jozsef  Cardinal. 
Refugees  from  U.S.  zone  in  Germany,  exchange  of  notes, 

197. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Peace  treaty  (1947)  : 

Human  rights.     See  Human  rights :  Violations  of. 
Reparations  and  peace  settlements,  627. 
Hurricane  warning  system  in   Caribbean,  recommenda- 
tions, 814. 

Iceland : 

Air  navigation  (ICAO) ,  conference  on,  164. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  navigation  services  in  Iceland,  agreement  (1948) 

with  ICAO  Council,  164. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
World  Meteorological  convention,  ratification,  622. 
ILO.     See  Labor  Organization,  International. 
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Immigration  (See  also  Aliens,  admission  to  U.S.)  : 
German  ethnic  origin  defined  by  Department  of  State, 

459. 
U.S.  policy  on  selection  of  future  citizens  by  Herve  J. 

L'Heureux,  456. 
Visas  requirements  changed,  U.S.  with  France,  457. 
Inaugural  address  by  President  Truman  (See  also  Point 
4  Program)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  384. 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  299. 
Chapin,  Selden,  823. 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  243,  394,  489. 
Point  3  discussed,  246,  346,  645. 
Text,  123. 
India : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Pandit),  credentials,  698. 
Jammu-Kashmir  dispute : 

Admiral  Nimitz  named  plebiscite  administrator,  382, 

419. 
Settlement  by  acceptance  of  plebiscite: 
U.S.  (Lovett)  message  of  approval,  114. 
India  (Nehru)  message  of  acknowledgment,  114. 
Pakistan  (Khan)  message  of  acknowledgment,  115. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  41,  74,  519,  750. 
Nehru  Jawaharlal,  Prime  Minister : 
Acceptance  of  U.S.  invitation,  671. 
Telegram  of  acknowledgment  of  U.S.   (Lovett)  mes- 
sage of  approval  on  Jammu-Kashmir,  plebiscite 
acceptance,  114. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Henderson),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  conference,  regional,  in  New  Delhi, 

332. 
World  Meteorological  convention,  ratification,  622. 
Indian  Life,  Inter-American  Conference  on,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 818. 
Indians  in  Union  of  South  Africa,  treatment  of ;  General 

Assembly  resolutions  (May  14),  617,  657,  748. 
Indonesia : 
CIO    president     (Murray)     and    Secretary    of    State 

(Lovett)  correspondence  on  U.S.  policy,  81. 
Indonesian  situation : 

Committee  of  Good  Offices: 
Reports,  26,  41, 91,  250. 
Change  of  name  to  U.N.  Commission  for  Indonesia, 

250. 
U.S.  delegate  (Cochran)  recalled  for  consultation, 
84. 
Discussed  by : 

Jessup,  Philip  C,  24,  91. 

United  Nations,  41,  74,  104,  136,  162,  185,  228,  296, 
317,  361,  382,  445,  492,  617,  657. 
Documents  relating  to,  252. 

General  Assembly  resolutions  (May  11),  further  con- 
sideration, 688. 
Netherlands,  preliminary  agreement  with,  653;  U.S. 

approval,  654. 
Renville  agreement   (1948),  violation  of,  by  Nether- 
lands, 24,  91,  250. 
Security   Council  resolutions: 
Cease-fire   (Aug.  1,  1947),  24. 
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Indonesia — Continued 
Indonesian  situation — Continued 

Cease-fire  and  release  of  prisoners  (Dec.  24,  1948), 

82,  91. 
Interim  federal   government,   establishment    (Jan. 

28),  250. 
U.S.  supports,  379,  687. 
Soviet  obstructionist  tactics,  81,  94,  687. 
Industrialization    Mobilization    Committee,    Joint    U.S.- 
Canadian : 
Establishment,  text  of  notes,  537. 
1st  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  725. 
Industry : 
Anglo-American  Council  of  Productivity,  technical  as- 
sistance exchange  program,  213. 
Caribbean  industry,  promotion  by  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, 814. 
ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  662. 
Flaxseed  scarcity  terminated;  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, 803. 
Japanese  fishing  industry  conservation  program,  833. 
Japanese  reparations  and  level  of  industry,  667. 
Oil,  U.S.-Mexican  discussions  on  development,  466. 
Potatoes,  Cuba  grants  renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions 

on,  803. 
Trade  Week,  World  (1949)  ;  Presidential  proclamation, 

523. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Fisheries  convention,  Northwest  Atlantic,  signatures, 

319. 
Germany : 

Plant  dismantling,  prohibited  and  limited  indus- 
tries, tripartite  agreement,  526. 
Reparation  program,  tripartite  agreement,  524. 
ILO  convention  on  wage  and  work  statistics  in  princi- 
pal mining  and  manufacturing  industries  trans- 
mitted to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  150. 
Sugar,  international  agreement   (Aug.  31,  1948)   re- 
garding regulation  of  production  and  marketing 
of,  transmitted  to  Senate  by  President  Truman, 
118. 

Tuna  convention  with  Costa  Rica  establishing  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Commission,  692,  766. 
Information,  freedom  of: 

Czech  language  edition  of  Amerika  begun,  730. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  185,  253,  383,  492,  518,  657,  719,  751. 
Freedom  of  Information,  Conference  on,  682. 
Iron  curtains;  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Thorp, 

797. 

Korean    information    and    educational-exchange    pro- 
gram, responsibility  of  State  Department,  84. 
Public-opinion  analysis  in  formulation  of  foreign  policy 

discussed  by  Francis  H.  Russell,  275. 
Public  opinion :  freedom  of  thought  in  Bavaria ;  article 

by  Albert  C.  Schweizer,  354. 
Soviet  bloc,  obstructionist  attitude  in  U.N.  Conference 

on  Freedom  of  Information,  8. 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  Press, 

185,  253,  383,  492,  719,  751. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Conventions  discussed,  22. 
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Information,  freedom  of — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

International  Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of 
Correction : 
General  Assembly  resolution   (May  13),  adoption, 

682. 
Statement  recommending  adoption  by  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  678. 
Text  of  convention,  682. 
U.S.  information-education  program  discussed,  142,  322, 

439,  464. 
U.S.S.R.-U.S.  cultural  and  scientific  exchange  blocked 

by  U.S.S.R.,  403. 
Voice  of  America.     -See  Voice  of  America. 
World   public   opinion   and   international   policy,   dis- 
cussed by  W.  R.  Austin,  278. 
Inland  Transport  Committee   (ILO),  U.S.  delegation  to 

3d  session,  691. 
Inter- American  Affairs,  Institute  of  (IIAA)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Daniels,  Paul  C,  462. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  795. 
History  and  cooperative  programs,  212, 329,  462,  754,  795. 
Message  of  President  to  Congress  recommending :  con- 
tinuation, 329;  expansion  of  programs,  329. 
Role  in  inter-American  cooperation,  754. 
Inter-American  Committee,   Dominican-Haitian   declara- 
tion on  peaceful  settlement  of  differences,  833. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian  Life,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 818. 
Inter-American  security  system,  address  by  Willard  F. 

Barber,  61. 
Inter-American  travel  conference,  agenda  and  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 107. 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance.     See  Rio 

treaty. 
Interim  Committee   ("Little  Assembly")   of  General  As- 
sembly : 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  161,  254,  418,  488,  491,  512,  561,  579. 
Resolution  for  establishment  of  subcommittee  (Jan.  31) , 
161,  315. 
International  Authority  of  Ruhr.     See  Ruhr. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
See  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 
Bank. 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO).    See 

Aviation  Organization,  International  Civil. 
International   Conference   on  Military   Trials,   released, 

257. 
International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  Fish- 
eries convention,  Northwest  Atlantic,  signature,  319. 
International  Court  of  Justice.     -See  Justice,  International 

Court  of. 
International  Joint   Commission,  U.S.-Canada,   Niagara 

River,  diversion  of  waters,  85. 
International  meetings  of  organizations  and  conferences, 

calendar  of,  42, 163, 297,  420,  562,  720. 
International  Monetary  Fund.     See  Monetary  Fund,  In- 
ternational. 
International  political  cooperation,   address  by  Warren 

R.  Austin,  579. 
International   Refugee   Organization.     See   Refugee   Or- 
ganization, International  (IRO). 
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International   Telecommunication   Union.     See  Telecom- 
munication Union,  International  (ITU). 
International    Trade   Organization.     See   Trade    Organ- 
ization, International   (ILO). 
International  Wheat  Agreement.     See  Wheat  Agreement, 

International. 
Iran : 

Search  for  American  plane,  231. 

Soviet  pressure,   reports   of;    statement  by   Secretary 

Acheson,  432. 
VOA  broadcast  inaugurated,  396;  messages  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,   Vice  President   Barkley,  Assistant 
Secretary  Allen,  and  Ambassador  Ala,  texts,  431. 

Iraq: 

Search  for  American  plane,  231. 

U.S.   Ambassador    (Crocker),    appointment,   332. 

Ireland : 

Congratulatory    message    from    President    Truman    to 

President  Kelly,  571. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
IRO.     See  Refugee  Organization,  International. 
Iron  Curtains;  address  at  Amherst  College  by  Willard 

L.  Thorp,  797.' 
Isotopes,   foreign  distribution  of;   statement  from  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  to  AEC,  829. 
Israel  (see  also  Palestine  situation)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Elath),  credentials,  text,  538. 
Armistice  with  Egypt,  302,  312. 

Credit  extended  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  by  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  173. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  296,  383,  492,  584,  616. 
Membership  in  U.N. : 

Admission,  General  Assembly  resolution    (May  11), 

296,  688. 
Application  for,  311,  492,  584,  616,  655. 
U.S.  support;  statements  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  311, 
655. 
Suspension  of  tonnage  duties  proclaimed,  734. 
U.S.  de  jure  recognition  of,  205. 

U.S.  (McDonald)  and  Israel  (Elath)  exchange  first  Am- 
bassadors, 302. 
U.S.  representative   (McDonald),  appointment,  332. 
Weizmann,  Dr.  Chaim,  1st  president,  congratulated  by 
President  Truman,  271. 
Italian   Somaliland:  See  Italy:   Former  colonies. 
Italy : 
ERP  postage  stamps  issued,  328,  828. 
Former  colonies : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  445,  519,  584,  617. 
General  Assembly  resolutions: 
Disposal  of  (May  18),  714. 
Progress  (May  17),  713. 
Soviet  charges  answered  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  581. 
U.S.  views  stated  by : 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  713. 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  484. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Reparations  and  peace  settlements,  627. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act, 
593. 
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Italy — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 

GATT,   negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,   169, 

520. 
Lombardo  agreement  with  U.S.  (1947),  629. 
Prisoners  of  war  agreement  with  U.S.  (Jan.  14),  116. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Trieste  situation.     See  Trieste. 
U.S.  military  aid,  discussed,  648. 
Jackson,  Wayne  G.,  appointed  acting  U.S.  representative 
to  organizational  meetings  of  International  Authority 
of  the  Ruhr,  693. 
Jacobs,    Joseph   E.,    appointed   as   U.S.    Ambassador    to 

Czechoslovakia,  332. 
Jammu.     See  India  or  Pakistan. 
Japan : 

Agrarian  reform,  FEC  policy  decision,  text,  670. 
Economic  stabilization : 

Japanese  government  program,  60. 
Statement  by  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  271. 
Fishing  industry  conservation  program,  progress,  833. 
Japanese  reparations  and  level  of  industry ;  statement 

by  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  667. 
Land  claiming  procedure,  571. 
Looted  property  claims,  procedure  for  filing,  433. 
Patent  application  time  extended,  502. 
Prisoners  of  war,  U.S.  request  to  U.S.S.R.  for  informa- 
tion;   text    of    U.S.    letter    (Sebald)    to    U.S.S.R. 
(Derevyanko),  635. 
Reparation  removals,  U.S.  repudiates  Philippine  and 

Chinese  complaint  on,  831. 
Resumption  of  international  responsibilities,  U.S.  views 

on,  635. 
Technical  and  scientific  information,  extension  of  FEC 

policies  on  access  to,  833. 
War  criminals,  trial  of;  FEC  policy  decision,  569. 
Jarman,  Pete,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia,  appointment, 

803. 
Jessup,  Philip  C. : 
Addresses : 
Atlantic   community   and   U.N.   before   Academy   of 

Political  Science,  N.Y.,  486. 
International   security   through   U.N.    and    Atlantic 
pact  before  Yale  Daily  News  dinner,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  281. 
U.S.  foreign  policy  before  National  Conference  on 
American  Foreign  Policy,  Washington,  D.  C,  393. 
U.S.  support  of  U.N.  before  National  Farm  Institute, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  243. 
Appointments : 

Ambassador  at  Large,  185,  332. 
U.S.  representative  to  General  Assembly,  316. 
Berlin  blockade,  informal  conversations  with  U.S.S.R. 

(Malik),  590. 
Indonesian  situation ;  statements,  24,  91. 
Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia,  elevation  of  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia 

legations  to  embassies,  151. 
Johnston,  Howard  W.,  article  on  free  university  of  Berlin, 
548. 


Jones,    George    R.    and    Hill,    Clarence    R.     (American 
soldiers)  : 
Detained  in  Czechoslovakia,  266. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  459. 
U.S.  official  interview,  502. 
Jordan  Kingdom,  Hashemite : 

Minister  to  U.S.  (Haikal),  credentials,  765. 

Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine  situation. 

U.S.  de  jure  recognition  of  Trans  Jordan  Government, 

205. 
U.S.  legation  at  Amman,  establishment,  332. 
Justice,  International  Court  of: 

First  advisory  opinions  announced ;  statement  by  Secre 

tary  Acheson,  516. 
U.K.  vs  Albania  (Corfu  Channel  case),  491,  516. 
U.N.  personnel,   government  liability   for   injuries  of, 
317,  491,  517. 

Kashmir.     See  India  or  Pakistan. 

Kehl,  port  of,  tripartite  agreement,  590. 

Kennan,  George  F.,   nominated  as  Legal  Counselor   in 

State  Department,  734. 
King,  Charles  D.  B.,  credentials  as  Liberian  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  698. 
Kirk,  Admiral  Alan  G.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  U.S.R.R.,  ap- 
pointment, 703. 
Korea : 

Ambassador   to   U.S.    (Chang),   credentials;   remarks, 

434. 
CFM  agreement  (1945),  784. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  136,  161,  185,  227,  253,  492,  689,  780. 
Educational  exchange  programs  under  State  Depart- 
ment authority,  84. 
Military  Advisory  Group  established;  text  of  letter  to 

President  Rhee  from  Ambassador  Muccio,  786. 
Recognition  of  Republic : 

General  Assembly  resolution  (Dec.  12,  1948),  59. 
U.S.  approval,  59. 
Soviet  opposition,  148. 
U.N.  membership  application,  discussed  in  U.N.,  227, 

253. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Muccio),  appointment,  523. 
U.S.  economic  assistance: 
Message  of  President  Truman  to  Congress  for  con- 
tinuing, text,  781. 
Statement  in  support  of,  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb, 

text,  783. 
Programs  transferred  to  ECA,  84. 
U.S.  policy,  summary  of  1947-^9  actions,  781. 
Kotschnig,  Walter  M. : 

Resettlement  program  problems,  remarks,  307. 
Reviewing  ECOSOC  1948,  article,  3. 

Labor: 

Agricultural  workers  agreement  with  Mexico  (Feb.  21, 

1948)  revision  to  be  discussed,  116. 
ECE  economic  survey  of  Europe,  664. 
Labor,     General     Assembly     resolution,     discrimination 

against  immigrating  (May  16),  748. 
Labor  Organization,  International   (ILO)  : 
American    States   Members,  4th  Regional   Conference, 

U.S.  delegation,  620. 
Building,   Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works   Com- 
mittee meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  365. 
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Labor  Organization,  International  (ILO) — Continued 
Charter : 
Memorandum  to  President  Truman  from  Secretary 

Acheson,  text,  602. 
Message  to  Senate  from  President  Truman,  601. 
Coal  Mines  Committee,  U.S.  delegation  to  3d  session, 

620. 
Conference,  32d,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda,  751,  815. 
Convention  concerning  statistics  of  wages  and  hours 
of  work   in  principal  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries  transmitted  to  Senate,  150. 
Conventions  and  recommendations  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Truman,  205. 
Forced  labor,  U.S.  draft  resolution  (Feb.  24),  254,  318. 
Governing  Body : 
108th  session,  300. 
109th  and  110th  sessions,  693. 
Inland  Transport  Committee,  3d  session,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 691. 
Inter-American  cooperation  discussed  by  Ambassador 

Briggs,  752. 
Manpower  program,  discussed,  162,  185,  423. 
Migration  for  employment  convention,  discussed,  424. 
Permanent  Migration  Committee,  3d  session : 
Agenda  and  U.S.  delegation,  106. 
Report  by  Irwin  M.  Tobin,  421. 
Trade  union  rights: 

ECOSOC  resolution   (Mar.  17),  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, 490. 
General  Asembly  resolution  (May  13),  748. 
Statement  in  ECOSOC  by  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  358. 
Land  claiming  procedure  in  Japan,  571. 
Lange,  Halvard,  Norway,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing 

ceremony,  remarks,  478. 
Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECLA),  4,  11, 

14,  719. 
Law  Commission,  International,  discussed  in  U.N.,  492, 

519,  561,  581,  690,  719,  750. 
Lebanon  (See  also  Palestine  situation),  World  Meteoro- 
logical Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  U.S.  and  Ethiopia,  733. 
L'Heureux,  Herve  J.,  article  on  selecting  future  citizens, 

456. 
Liberia : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.    (King),  credentials,  698. 

U.S.    Ambassador    (Dudley),    appointment,    639;    U.S. 

Minister,  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  legation  at  Monrovia,  elevation  to  embassy,  206. 
GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
Libya,     See  Italy :  Former  colonies. 
Lie,  Trygve,  Secretary-General  (U.N.)  : 

Berlin,  removal  of  restrictions ;  letter  and  communique1 
from  tripartite  representatives   (Austin,  Cadogan, 
Chauvel),  631. 
U.N.  Appeal  for  Children ;  letter  from  Secretary  Ache- 
son  on  participation,  text,  515. 
"Little  Assembly."     See  Interim  Committee. 
Lombardo  agreement,  U.S.-Italy   (1947),  mentioned,  629. 
Lovett,  Robert  A. : 
Correspondence : 

British  Ambassador    (Franks)    on  extension  of  Bi- 
zonal Fusion  Agreement,  76. 


Lovett,  Robert  A. — Continued 
Correspondence — Continued 

Canadian    Ambassador    (Wrong)    on    diversions    of 

water  from  Niagara,  85. 

CIO  president  (Murray)  on  Indonesian  situation,  81. 

Congress,  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President, 

certificates  of  ascertainment  transmitted  to,  118. 

International  Joint  Commission    (Canada-U.S.),  on 

air  pollution  on  Detroit  River,  115. 
President  Truman  on  relief  for  Palestine  refugees, 

202. 
President  Truman  ;  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  of 

State,  86. 
U.S.  note  of  approval  to  India  (Nehru)  and  Pakistan 
(Khan)  on  Kashmir- Jammu  plebiscite  principle, 
text,  114. 
Statements : 
China,  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  29. 
Mindszenty,  Cardinal,  trial  of,  230. 
Luxembourg : 

Frontier    provisional    rectifications     (Germany)    com- 
munique of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, U.K.,  and  U.S.,  427. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act, 

84. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 

MacArthur,  Douglas,   designation   in   State  Department, 

767. 
Malaya,  claims  for  war  damage  to  American  property, 

procedure  for  filing,  87. 
Malenbaum,  Wilfred,  article  on  America's  role  in  economic 

development  abroad,  371. 
Mariannas.     See  Trusteeship  Council. 
Marshall,  George  C,  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State, 

text  of  letter,  86 ;  President's  acceptance,  86. 
Marshall  Islands: 

See  also  Trusteeship  Council. 

Surplus  war  scrap,  bids  invited  for,  116 ;  sale,  803. 
Marshall  Plan.     See  European  Recovery  Program  (ERP). 
Marvel,  Josiah,  Jr.,  resignation  as  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark, 467. 
Marx,  Walter  J.,  article  on  consular  services  for  German 

nationals,  575. 
McCloy,  John  J. : 

Named  as  ECA  representative  in  Germany,  829. 
U.  S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany : 
Certain  functions  defined  (Ex.  O.10062) ,  828. 
Nomination  sent  to  Senate,  730. 
Position  established  (Ex.  O.10063),  828. 
McCoy,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank,  statements  on : 
Japanese  economic  stabilization,  271. 
Japanese  reparations  and  level  of  industry,  667,  831. 
McCoy,  John  J.,  excerpts  from  address  before  Foreign 

Policy  Association,  Minneapolis,  105. 
McDonald,  James  Grover,   appointment   as  U.S.   special 
representative  to  Israel,  332;  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Israel,  302. 
McGhee,  George  C. : 

Coordinating  foreign  aid,  address  before  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association,  Chicago,  53. 
Nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary,  734. 
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McMahon,  Senator  Brien,  statement  on  peaceful  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy  for  VOA,  726. 
Medical  Council,  World,  planned,  446. 
Membership  in  U.N.     See  United  Nations  :  Membership. 
Mental  health,  international  congress  on,  166. 
Mental  Health,  World  Federation  of,  organization,  167. 
Merrell,  George  R.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  703. 
Meteorological  Organization,  World  (WMO)  : 

Convention  transmitted  to  Senate  by  President  Truman, 

118. 
U.S.  ratification,  622. 
Mexico : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.    (de  la  Colina),  credentials,  150. 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  117,  266,  364. 
Oil  industry  development  discussions  with  U.S.,  466. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  workers  agreement  with  U.S.   (Feb.  21, 

1948),  discussions  for  revision,  116. 
U.S.-Mexican  convention  for  investigation  of  tuna, 
70, 174 ;  sent  to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  463. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  364,  835. 
Wildlife  Conference,  migratory  waterfowl  studied,  364. 
Middle  East,  Economic  Commission  for  (ECME),  4. 
Migration  Committee,  ILO  Permanent,  agenda  and  U.S. 
delegation,  106;   report  on  3d  session  by  Irwin  M. 
Tobin,  421. 
Migratory  waterfowl  studied,  364. 
Military  Assistance  Program   (MAP)  : 
Appointments : 

Berkner,  Lloyd  V.  as  director  in  State  Department, 

466. 
Carter,  Brig.  Gen.  M.  S.  as  assistant  to  Ambassador 
Douglas,  327. 
Discussion,  643. 
Gross,    Ernest    A.,    designated    as    Coordinator    for 

Foreign  Assistance  Programs,  59. 
Role  in  peace  discussed  by  Selden  Chapin,  823. 
Relation  to  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  348;  statement  by 

Secretary  Acheson,  594. 
Request  for  aid  from  Atlantic  pact  countries : 
Statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  493. 
Exchange  of  notes  with — 
Brussels  treaty  powers,  494. 
Denmark,  495. 
Italy,  496. 
Norway,  497. 
State  Department  responsibility,  59. 
Steel,  copper,  and  aluminum  supply,  probable  impact 

on,  650. 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,  reprint,  643. 
Military  Government  in  Germany.     See  Germany. 
Military  mission.     See  Missions. 
Military  Security  Board.     See  Germany. 
Miller,  Edward  G.,  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary,  734. 
Mindszenty,  Jozsef  Cardinal,  trial  of: 

Chapin,  Selden,  address  on  force  and  freedom,  820. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  231. 

Hungary  requests  recall  of  U.S.   Minister    (Chapin), 

230. 
Statements  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  230. 
Lovett,  Acting  Secretary,  230. 
Truman,  President,  230. 


Missions,  U.S. : 

Colombia,  military  advisory,  agreement  signed,  303. 
Haiti,  naval  mission  agreement,  637. 
Monetary  Fund,  International; 
Exchange-rate  adjustments,  290. 
Relation  with  ITO,  37,  606. 
Monrovia,  U.S.  legation  at  Liberia,  elevation  to  embassy, 

206,  735. 
Moose,  Jr.,  James  S.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

435. 
Muccio,  John  J.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Korea, 

523. 
Murray,  Philip,  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  on  CIO's  atti- 
tude toward  U.S.  actions  in  Indonesia,  82. 
Nanking,  part  of  American  Embassy  moved  to  Canton, 

China,  271. 
Narcotic  Drugs,  Commission  on  (ECOSCOC) ,  program,  13. 
Narcotics  protocol  transmitted  to  Senate  by  President,  330. 
Naval  mission  agreement  between  U.S.  and  Haiti,  637. 
Nazi-forced  transfers,  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  on  suits 

for  identifiable  property  in,  592. 
Nehru,  Pandit  (Prime  Minister  of  India)  : 
Acceptance  of  invitation  to  visit  U.S.,  671. 
Telegram    acknowledging    U.S.    (Lovett)    message   of 
approval  on  Jammu-Kashmir  plebiscite  agreement, 
114. 
Nepal,  U.S.  Minister  (Henderson),  appointment,  332. 
Netherlands : 

Caribbean  Commission,  8th  meeting,  816. 
Discussion   of  mutual   problems;    joint   statement   by 
Secretary  Acheson  and  Foreign  Minister  Stikker, 
458. 
Frontier    provisional    rectifications     (Germany)    com- 
munique of  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, U.K.,  and  U.S.,  427. 
Indonesian  situation.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Military  assistance  requested  from  U.S. ;  exchange  of 

notes,  Brussels  treaty  powers-U.S.,  text,  494. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Educational    exchange    agreement    under    Fulbright 

Act,  signature,  698. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Preliminary    agreement   with    Indonesian   Republic, 

653 ;  U.S.  approval,  654. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
Netherlands  East  Indies.     See  Indonesia. 
Newfoundland : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Newman,  James  R. : 

Berlin  museums,   returned  masterpieces  of,  foreword 

545. 
Hesse,  school  reform  in,  article,  808. 
New  Zealand : 

Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act. 

17,  84,  171. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Scotten),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  consulate  at  Wellington,  elevation  to  embassy,  150. 
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New  Zealand — Continued 

World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Niagara  waters,  emergency  diversions  of,  85. 
Nicaragua : 
Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  incident : 
Effective  use  of  Rio  treaty,  461,  707. 
Pact  of  amity  with  Costa  Rica,  461,  712. 
GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
Nicholson,  Donald  L.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

435. 
Nimitz,  Admiral  Chester  \V.,  named  as  plebiscite  admin- 
istrator for  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  382,  419. 
Nongovernmental  organizations : 
Committee  for  (ECOSOC),  362. 
List  granted  consultative  status  by  ECOSOC,  744. 
Non-self-governing  territories.     See  Trusteeship. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty : 
Addresses : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  384. 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  428. 
Jessup,  Philip  O,  278,  486. 
Peurifoy,  John  E.,  633. 
Approval  for  signature  by  Foreign  Ministers  ;  communi- 
que, 458. 
Background  and  explanation,  342. 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  696. 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  298. 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  159. 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  246,  278,  394. 
Sayre,  Francis  B.,  146. 
Truman,  President,  771. 
Inaugural  address,  mentioned  in,  125. 
Invitations  issued  for  signature  to  Denmark,  Iceland, 

Italy,  and  Portugal,  387. 
Joint  statements : 

Denmark  (Rasmussen)  and  U.S.  (Acheson),  conver- 
sations, 386. 
Norway    (Lange)   and  U.S.    (Acheson),  exchange  of 
views,  231. 
Military  Assistance.     See  Military  Assistance  Program. 
Preliminary    conversations    (1948)    Belgium,    Canada, 
France,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  and  U.S. 
in  Washington,  342. 
President  Truman's   message   transmitting   treaty    to 

Senate,  text,  599. 
President  Truman  telegraphs  congratulations  to  Secre- 
tary Acheson  on  address,  text,  388. 
Ratification : 

Belgium,  exchange  of  remarks  between  Baron  Silver- 

cruys  and  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  825. 
United  Kingdom ;  exchange  of  remarks  between  Am- 
bassador Franks  and  Acting  Secretary  Webb,  794. 
Rio  pact,  comparison  with,  345. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  report  of; 

excerpts,  787. 
Senate  document  49  issued  on,  600. 
Signing  ceremony : 
Broadcast  by  VOA,  458. 
Program,  471. 
Remarks  by: 

Acheson,  Dean  (U.S.),  471. 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty — Continued 
Ratification — Continued 

Signing  ceremony — Continued 
Remarks  by — Continuel 

Bech,  Joseph  (Luxembourg) ,  476. 
Benediktsson,  Bjarni  (Iceland),  475. 
Bevin,  Ernest  (United  Kingdom),  480. 
Caerio  da  Matta  Jose  (Portugal) ,  479. 
Lange,  Halvard  (Norway) ,  478. 
Pearson,  L.  B.  (Canada),  473. 
Rasmussen,  Gustav  (Denmark),  474. 
Schuman,  Robert  (France),  474. 
Sforza,  Carlo  (Italy),  476. 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri  (Belgium),  472. 
Stikker,  Dirk  U.  (Netherlands) ,  477. 
Truman,  President  (U.S.) ,  481,  487, 489, 599. 
Soviet  charges  and  views,  457, 552. 
Statements : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  160, 263,  428,  594. 
Austin,  Warren  R.,  384,  552. 
Foreign  Ministers,  457. 
Text,  339. 

Transmittal  report  of  Secretary  of  State  to  President, 
text,  532. 
Norton,  Garrison,  resignation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State,  271. 
Norway : 

Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties  and  agreements : 

Double  taxation  with  U.S.,  signature,  830. 
Educational    exchange    agreement    under    Fulbright 

Act,  with  U.S.,  731. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  662. 
U.S.  military  aid  requested,  discussed,  648 ;  exchange 
of  notes,  497. 
Salvador,  735. 
Nufer,  Albert  F.,  resignation  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 

Occupation  Statute.     See  Germany :  Federal  Republic. 
Oil  industry  development  discussions  between  U.S. -Mex- 
ico, 466. 
Olympic  games,  1956   (Public  Law  22,  81st  Cong.),  U.S. 

extends  invitation,  text,  453. 
Opal,  Chester  H.,  recall  requested  by  Poland,  432. 
Organization  of  American  States    (OAS)  : 

Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  incident,  settlement  of,  707. 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  OAS,  735. 
Dependent  territories  meeting,  American  Committee  on, 

319. 
Discussed  by  Willard  F.  Barker,  61. 
Organization     for      European      Economic      Cooperation 

(OEEC).     See  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
Overholser,  Winfred,  M.D.,  article  on  the  international 
congress  on  mental  health,  166. 

Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of: 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  317. 
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Pacific  Islands,  Territory  of — Continued 
Relation  of  strategic  trust  areas  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, statement  by  W.  R.  Austin,  309. 
U.S.  annual  report  transmitted  to  U.N.,  253,  293,  317. 
Pacific  pact,  untimely ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson, 

696. 
Pakistan : 
Kashmir-Jammu  dispute: 

Admiral  Nimitz  named  plebiscite  administrator,  382, 

419. 
Discussed,  41,  74,  318,  519,  750. 
Settlement  by  acceptance  of  plebiscite : 
U.S.  (Lovett)  message  of  approval,  114. 
India  (Nehru)  reply  of  acknowledgment,  114. 
Pakistan  (Khan) ,  reply  of  acknowledgment,  115. 
Palestine : 
Palestine  situation: 

Conciliation  Committee  (Security  Council)  : 
Ethridge,  Mark,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative, 

316. 
Report  of  chairman   (Moe),  102. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  41,  105,  136,  148,  161,  228,  254,  282, 

296,  318,  362,  445,  780. 
Egyptian-Israel    armistice :     statement    by    W.    R. 
Austin,   312 ;    statement   by   President   Truman, 
302. 
Israel-Lebanon  armistice    (Mar.  23),  signature,  383. 
Security  Council  resolution    (Dec.  29,  1948),  cease- 
fire, 102. 
Refugee  problems.     See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons. 
Panama : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  466. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
Yellow  fever,  U.S.  aid,  149. 
Pan  American  Day,  address  by  Secretary  Acheson,  564. 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association,  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission,  appointment  of  members,  aims, 
818. 
Pan   American   Union.     See   Organization    of   American 

States. 
Pandit,  Vijaya  Lakshmi,  credentials  as  Indian  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  698. 
Paraguay,  U.S.  resumes  diplomatic  relations,  538. 
Passports.     See  Visas. 

Patent  applications  in  Japan,  time  extended,  502. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  Richard  C,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Guatemala,  332. 
Peace,  essential  elements  of  lasting ;  address  by  President 

Truman  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  771. 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  Canada  : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing  ceremony,  remarks,  473. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Steinhardt),  note  on  establishment 
of    U.S.-Canadian    Industrialization    Mobilization 
Committee,  537. 
Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission,  International,  meet- 
ing of,  143. 
Perkins,  George  W.,  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary, 

734. 
Peril  point  reports  of  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  trade 
agreements  program,  267. 


Peru: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  ( Berckemeyer ) ,  credentials,  150. 
Cultural  leader  visits  U.S.,  365. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  523. 
Peurifoy,  John  E. : 

Appointed  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, 734. 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  North  Atlantic  pact,  address 
before  DAR,  Farmville,  N.C.,  633. 
Philippines : 

Japanese  reparation  removals,  U.S.  repudiates  Philip- 
pine and  Chinese  complaint,  831. 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946: 

Training  of  nationals  in  U.S.  agencies,  213,  439. 
U.S.  policy  of  Japanese  reparations,  832. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act, 

84,  396. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
U.S.  aid,  110,  439. 

U.S.  Ambassador    (Cowen),  appointment,  332. 
Photogrammetry    congress    and    exhibition,    6th    inter- 
national, report  by  Oliver  S.  Reading,  255. 
Phyto-Sanitary  conference,  U.S.  observer  to,  622. 
Pocaterra,  Don  JosS  Rafael,  credentials  as  Venezuelan 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  698. 
Point  4  Program  (See  also  Technical  assistance)  : 
Discussed  by : 

Allen,  George  V.,  802. 

Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  159. 

Briggs,  Ambassador,  753. 

Canaday,  W.  M.,  814. 

Chapin,  Selden,  823. 

Daniels,  Paul  C,  461. 

Jessup,  Philip  C,  487. 

National  organizations  and  State  Department  officials, 

398. 
Sandifer,  Durward  V.,  259. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  283. 

U.S.  Commissioners  on  Caribbean  Commission,  621, 
816. 
Expanded    educational    program    advocated    by    U.S. 

Advisory  Commission,  263. 
Goals    and    practical    problems,    address    by   John   R. 

Steelman,  760. 
Point  4  and  its  relation  to  existing  technical  assistance 

programs,  article  by  Ruth  S.  Donahue,  211. 
Statements  and  remarks: 
Acheson,  Secretary,  155,  695. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  283,  568. 
Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  774. 
Text  from  inaugural  address,  125, 156,  283. 
World  response;  VOA  interview  with  Willard  Thorp, 
text,  774. 
Poland : 
Recall  of  Chester  H.  Opal,  American  attache,  requested, 

432. 
U.S.  Ambassador    (Gallman),  appointment,  332. 
Polk,  George,  U.S.  correspondent,  trial  for  his  murder 

held  in  Greece,  327. 
Portugal : 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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'ortugal — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
'otatoes,  Cuba  grants  renegotiation  of  certain  tariff  con- 
cessions on,  803. 
»otsdam  Declaration  (1945)  : 
Economic  decentralization  of  Germany,  establishment 

of  principle,  126. 
Korean  freedom,  782. 
Punishment  of  war  criminals,  570. 
U.S.  policy  in  Japanese  reparation  removals,  667,  831. 
'resident,  U.S.     See  Truman,  Harry,  S. 
'retoria,  Union  of  South  Africa,  elevation  of  U.S.  legation 

to  embassy,  117, 435. 
'risoners  of  war : 
German  repatriation : 

CFM  repatriation  agreement  (1947),  78. 
Exchange  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  notes,  389. 
U.S.  note  to  U.S.S.R,  77. 

Soviet  refusal  to  fulfill  commitments,  U.S.S.R.  note, 
824. 
Japanese  repatriation,  U.S.  request  for  data ;  text  of 
U.S.  note  (Sebald)  to  U.S.S.R.  (Derevyanko),  635. 
U.S.-Italy  agreement  (Jan.  14) ,  116. 
Proclamations,  Presidential : 
Fisheries,  high  seas,  protection  of  (1945),  71. 
Flaxseed  scarcity  terminated,  803. 
National  Freedom  Day,  174. 
Supplement   on   trade   agreements    (1947,   1948)    with 

Cuba,  435. 
Suspension  of  tonnage  duties : 
Israel,  734. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  734. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on   (1947),  U.S. 

concessions  to  Chile,  363. 
World  trade  week,  1949 ;  text,  523. 
Property : 
Czechoslovakia,  property  restitution  in,  632. 
Germany : 
Absentee-owned  property,  returned,  501. 
Nazi-forced  transfers,  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  on 

suits  for,  592. 
Relinquishment  of  control  over  certain  government 
property,  333. 
Japan : 

Land  claiming  procedures,  571. 
Looted  property  claims,  procedure  for  filing,  433. 
Singapore  and  Malaya,  war  damages  in,  87. 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property : 
American  activities  continue  in  Shanghai  despite  Com- 
munist fighting,  765. 
China,  evacuation  warnings  to  U.  S.  citizens,  28.;  tables, 

29 ;  571,  607. 
Fisheries,  high  seas,  71. 
ITO  charter,  provision  for  security,  39. 
Lombardo  agreement    (1947),  U.S.-Italy,  Italian  com- 
mitments, 629. 
Peace  treaties   (1947),  provisions  for  claims,  628. 
Procedures  for  filing  claims : 

Czechoslovakia,  property-restitution  in,  632. 

Japan,  looted  property  in,  433. 

Singapore  and  Malaya,  war  damages  in,  87. 


Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property — Continued 
U.S.  considers  Rumanian  nationalization  law  discrimi- 
nation against  American  nationals;   text  of  U.S. 
note,  391. 
Publications : 
Economic  Report  of  President  released;  excerpt,  79. 
Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  19^8,  discussed,  664. 
"Hoover  report,"  333. 
International  Conference  on  Military  Trials,  released, 

257. 
Joint    Brazil-U.S.    Technical    Commisison    report,   363, 

435. 
Lists : 

Congress,  U.S.,  118,  206,  331,  366,  399,  539,  600,  615. 
ECOSOC  documents,  17. 

Indonesian  situation,  U.N.  documents  on,  252. 
State  Department,  31,  87,  119,  151,  167,  206,  303,  334, 

366,  399,  435,  467,  539,  607,  671,  703,  735,  767. 
United  Nations,  17,  23,  133,  252,  291,  312,  381,  419, 
444,  517,  578,  656,  676,  715,  749,  775. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Sen.  doc.  48),  600. 
Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development,   re- 
leased by  tJ.N.,  265. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol.  XVI  (111.), 

released,  31. 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program,  reprint,  643. 
United  States  Treaty  Developments,  639. 
U.S.S.R.-U.S.  exchange  of  publications  discussed,  413. 
West  Indian  Conference,  report  of  3d  session  of  Carib- 
bean Commission,  467. 
Yearbook  of  Human  Rights,  185,  262. 
Puerto  Rico,  shipping  facilities,  improvement  of,  622. 

Radioactive  materials.    See  Isotopes. 
Radio   Conference,  Administrative    (ITU),   U.S.   delega- 
tion, 659. 
Radio  navigation  aids,  long  range,  ITU  Special  Adminis- 
trative Conference  on;  agenda  and  U.S.  delegation, 
106. 
Radio : 

Copenhagen  Plan  for  European  broadcasting,  190. 
European  Broadcasting  Conference,  report  by  Robert 

R.  Burton,  187. 
Voice  of  America.     See  Voice  of  America. 
Radioisotopes,  foreign  distribution  of,  727. 
Rasmussen,   Gustav,   Denmark,   North   Atlantic   Treaty 

signing  ceremony,  remarks,  474. 
Reading,  Oliver  S.,  report  on  6th  international  congress 

and  exposition  of  photogrammetry,  255. 
Reciprocal   Trade  Agreements.     See  Trade  Agreements. 
Reciprocity  Information,  (U.S.)  Committee  for,  169,  267, 

520,  766,  803. 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank : 
Discussed  by  John  J.  McCoy  (president),  105. 
Foreign  investments,  374. 
Function  of,  286. 
Relations  with  ITO,  36,  606. 
Surveys,  373. 
Refugee  Organization,  International  (IRO)  : 
Assistance  to  political  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe; 

statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  685. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  7,  162,  295,  446,  519,  719. 
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Refugee  Organization,   International    (IRO) — Continued 
Executive  Committee : 

Fourth  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  426. 
Second  meeting,  107. 

Third  meeting,  report  by  George  L.  Warren.  256. 
General  Assembly  resolution,   refugees  and   displaced 

persons  (May  16),  747. 
General  Council,  second  session : 
Report,  618. 
U.S.  delegation,  426. 
Resettlement  program  problems ;  remarks  by  Walter  M. 

Kotschnig,  307. 
Soviet  opposition,  7. 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons : 

General  Assembly  resolution  (May  16)  discriminations 
against  immigrating  labor,  text,  748 ;  Refugees  and 
displaced  persons  (May  16) ,  text,  747. 
Hungarian  refugees,  U.  S.  refuses  extradition  from  U.S. 

zone  in  Germany ;  Hungarian  note,  text,  197. 
Refugee  problems  in  Palestine : 
American  Middle  East  Relief  program,  contribution 

to  world  peace,  301. 
Congress  authorizes  special  contribution   (S.  J.  Res. 

36),  text,  235. 
Discussed  in  U.N.,  136,  254,  318,  362,  383,  445. 
Presentation  of  U.S.  contribution,  517. 
Rusk,  Dean,  statement  before  Congress,  237. 
U.S.  aid,  202,  419. 
Soviet  repatriation  mission  in  Germany : 
Discussed  by  Walter  Kotschnig,  307. 
U.S.  requests  withdrawal,  exchange  of  notes,  320. 
Renville  agreement.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Reorganization   procedure,    recommendations ;    President 

Truman's  message  to  Congress,  text,  140. 
Reparation    removals,    U.S.    repudiates    Philippine    and 

Chinese  complaint  on  Japanese,  831. 
Reparations  and  peace  settlement,  international,  discussed 

by  Jack  Tate,  627. 
Resources,  U.N.  Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation 

and  Utilization  of,  446. 
Repatriation.     See  Prisoners  of  war;  Refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons. 
Residual    and    maritime    claims,    agreements,    U.S.    and 

France,  392. 
Rheumatic  diseases,  7th  International  Congress,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 693. 
Rice,  Stuart  A.,  confirmed  as  U.S.  representative  on  Statis- 
tical Commission  (ECOSOC),  316. 
Rio  treaty   (1947)  : 

Comparison  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  345. 

Costa  Rican-Nicaraguan  incident ;  effective  application 

of,  461,  707. 
Discussed  by : 

Acheson,  Secretary,  394,  532,  564. 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  61. 
Daniels,  Paul  C,  460. 
Jessup,  Philip  C,  489. 
Senate  doc.  48,  600. 
Transmittal  of  copies  to  U.N.  by  Secretary  Lleras,  316. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  appointed  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  General  Assembly,  316. 
Ruanda-Urundi.      See      Trusteeship      and      Trusteeship 
Council. 


Rubber  Study  Group,  6th  meeting,  521 ;  U.S.  delegation, 

398. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for : 
Discussed  by  Secretary  Acheson,  500,  525,  586. 
Establishment : 

Administrative  divisions,  map,  45. 

Agreement,  signatures,  592. 

Communique  on  six-power  meetings.     (Dec.  28, 1948), 

43. 
Text  of  draft  agreement,  46. 
Jackson,  Wayne  G.,  appointed  acting  U.S.  representative 
to  meetings,  693. 
Rumania : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Peace  treaty    (1947)  : 

Human  rights.     See  Human  rights :  Violations  of. 
Reparations  and  peace  settlements,  627. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
U.S.  considers  Rumanian  nationalization  law  discrimi- 
nation against  American  nationals ;  text  of  U.S. 
note,  391. 
Rusk,  Dean : 
Appointments : 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  271. 
U.S.  alternate  to  General  Assembly,  316. 
Palestine  refugees,  assistance  to ;   statement,  237. 
Russell,  Francis,  H.,  address  on  function  of  public-opinion 
analysis  in  foreign  policy  before  Conference  on  Atti- 
tude and  Opinion  Research,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  275. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  convention    (1948), 

transmitted  to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  118. 
Salmon      Commission,      International      Pacific       (U.S.- 
Canada), 69. 
Saltzman,  Charles  E.,  resignation  as  Assistant  Secretary 

of  State,  735. 
Samoa,     Western.     See     Trusteeship     and     Trusteeship 

Council. 
Sandifer,  Durward  V.,  address  on  human  rights  before 
National    Citizens    Conference    on    Civil    Liberties, 
Washington,  D.C.,  258. 
Sanitary  Institute  Health  Congress,  Royal;  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 692. 
Satterthwaite,  Joseph  C,  Near  East  Relief  contribution 
to  world  peace,  excei-pts  from  address  before  Ameri- 
can Middle  East  Relief,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  301. 
Satterthwaite,  Livingston,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 150. 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Asad  Al-Faqih),  credentials,  328. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Childs),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  and  Jidda  legations,  elevations  to  embassies,  151. 
Sayre,  Francis  B. : 

Appointed  as  U.S.  alternate  representative  to  General 

Assembly,  316. 
Present   international   outlook,    address   before    Joint 
Council  for  International  Cooperation,  Boston,  144. 
Scholarships  and  fellowships.     See  Educational  exchange 

program. 
Schuman,  Robert,  France,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing 
ceremony,  remarks,  474. 
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Schweizer,  Albert  C,  article  on  public  opinion :  freedom  of 

thought  in  Bavaria,  354. 
Science  Abstracting,   International   Conference   on,   U.S. 

delegation,  purposes,  817. 
Scotten,  Robert  M.,  appointed  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  New 

Zealand,  332. 
Security  Council  (U.N.)  : 
Activities  of  1948,  103. 
Berlin  blockade.     See  Germany. 
Court.     See  Justice,  International  Court  of. 
Indonesian  situation.    See  Indonesian  situation. 
Indonesian  resolution ;  supported,  W.  R.  Austin,  379. 
Israeli's  application  for  membership ;  supported,  W.  R. 

Austin,  311. 
Membership  for  1948,  103. 
Palestine  situation.     See  Palestine  situation. 
Disarmament.     See  Arms  and  armed  forces. 
Resolutions : 

Functions,  strategic  areas  under  trusteeship   (Mar. 

7),  text,  315. 
Indonesia,  cease-fire  (Aug.  1,  1947),  24. 
Indonesian  cease-fire  and  release  of  prisoners   (Dec. 

24, 1948),  82,91. 
Indonesian  interim  government  (Jan.  28),  text,  250. 
Palestine  situation  (Dec.  29,  1948) ,  text,  102. 
Voting  problem,  four-power  draft    (Nov.  26,  1948), 

text,  99. 
Strategic  trust   areas  relation  to   Security  Council, 
statement  by  W.  R.  Austin,  309. 
Trieste.    See  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of. 
Veto.    See  Veto. 
Secretary  of  State.     See  Acheson,  Dean  G.  and  Marshall, 

George  C. 
Shannon,  Ireland,  closing  of  U.S.  consulate,  117. 
Shipping  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico,  improvement  of,  622. 
Siam.     See  Thailand. 

Simsarian,    James,    address    on   U.N.    action   on   human 
rights    in   1948   before    American    Political    Science 
Association,  Chicago,  18. 
Singapore,  claims  for  war  damage  to  American  property, 

procedure  for  filing,  87. 
Slavery,  General  Assembly  resolution   (May  16),  748. 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  150. 
Smith,    Kingsbury,    Secretary    Acheson's    comments    on 

questions  submitted  to  Joseph  Stalin,  192. 
Smith-Mundt  act  (1948),  explained,  439. 
Smith,  Paul  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  report  on  ICAO  conference 

on  air  navigation  services  in  Iceland,  164. 
Smith,    Walter   Bedell,    resignation   as   Ambassador    to 

U.S.S.R.,  467. 
Social  Commission  (ECOSOC),  4,  7,  11,  98,  143,  185,  295, 

307,  316,  718,  749. 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  Belgium,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  sign- 
ing ceremony,  remarks,  472. 
Spain : 

ECOSOC    resolution:    international    nongovernmental 
organizations  having  members  in  Spain  (Feb.  14), 
text,  362. 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  convention  signed,  319. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Spanish  question : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  584,  616,  657. 


Spain — Continued 
Spanish  question — Continued 
General  Assembly  resolution   (May  7),  653;  resolu- 
tions, 749. 
U.S.  policy,  statements  by : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  660. 
Atherton,  Ray,  686. 
Stabler,  Wells,  U.S.  Charged  d'Affaires  to  Transjordan,  332. 
State,  Department  of : 
Appointments : 

Acheson,  Dean  G.,  as  Secretary,  150. 

Battle,  Lucius  D.,  as  Assistant  to  Secretary,  398. 

Berkner,  Lloyd  V.,  as  MAP  Director,  466. 

Carter,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  S.,  as  MAP  Assistant,  327. 

Gross,  Ernest  A.,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  334. 

Howard,  John  B.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary, 

767. 
Rusk,  Dean,  as  Assistant  Secretary,  271. 
Webb,  James  E.,  as  Under  Secretary,  174. 
Consular  services  for  German  nationals,  interim  office, 

575. 
Foreign   Liquidation   Commission    (FLC)    terminated, 

503. 
Foreign  Service.     See  Foreign  Service. 
German  and  Austrian  Affairs,  Office  of,  establishment, 

330. 
Military  Assistance  Program    (MAP),   Authority  for, 

649. 
Nominations  for  Assistant   Secretaries    ( Butterworth, 

Hickerson,  McGhee,  Miller,  Perkins),  734. 
Relinquishment   of   control    over   certain   property   of 

former  German  government,  333. 
Reorganization : 

Administrative  area,  702. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  provisions  for  10  under  new 

law,  734. 
Authorization    by    Congress    (Public   Law    73,    81st 

Cong.),  835. 
"Hoover"  report  {Foreign  Affairs,  House  doc.  79,  81st 

Cong.)  released,  333. 
Legislation   requested   by   President  in  message   to 
Congress,  text,  333. 
Resignations : 

Lovett,  Robert  A.  as  Under  Secretary,  86. 
Marshall,  George  C.  as  Secretary,  86. 
Norton,  Garrison  as  Assistant  Secretary,  271. 
Saltzman,  Charles  E.  as  Assistant  Secretary,  735. 
Visa  Division  to  issue  permits  to  aliens,  designation  of 
officers  in,  365. 
State  of  Union  message  to  Congress  by  President  Truman, 

75. 
Strategic  trust  areas  under  trusteeship,  Security  Council 
resolution  of  functions  regarding  (Mar.  7),  text,  315. 
Steel,  copper,  and  aluminum,  probable  impact  on  military 

assistance  program  on,  650. 
Steelman,  John  R.,  goals  and  practical  problems  of  Point 
4  Program,  address  before  Executives  Club,  Chicago, 
760. 
Steinhardt,  Laurence  A. : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada,  332. 
Canadian    Secretary    of    State    for    External    Affairs 
(Pearson)     Industrialization     Mobilization     Com- 
mittee, 537. 
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Stepinac,  Archbishop,  trial  of ;  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19,  231. 
Stikker,  Dirk  U.  (Netherlands  Prime  Minister)  : 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing  ceremony,  remarks,  477. 
U.S. -Netherlands  problems,  discussion  of;  joint  state- 
ment with  Secretary  Acheson,  458. 
Stinebower,  Leroy  D.,  infringement  of  trade-union  rights, 

statement  before  ECOSOC,  358. 
St.  Laurent,  Louis  (Prime  Minister  of  Canada)  to  visit 

U.S.,  171. 
Stuart,  Ambassador  J.  Leighton    (China),  instructed  to 

report  to  Washington,  607. 
Sugar,  international  agreement  (Aug.  31,  1948)  regarding 
regulation  of  production   and  marketing  of,   trans- 
mitted to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  118. 
Surplus  war  property,  disposal  (See  also  Educational  ex- 
change program)  : 
Agreement,  U.S.  and  China  (1946)  ;  discussion  by  John 

M.  Cabot,  180. 
Combat    materiel,    militarized    and    nondemilitarized, 

transfer  of,  tables,  119. 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  terminated,  503. 
Marshall  Island,  bids  invited  for  surplus  war  scrap  in, 
116 ;  sale,  803. 
Suva,  Fiji  Islands,  U.S.  consulate  closing,  150. 
Sweden : 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Technicians  to  visit  U.S.  under  ECA,  328. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Swiss-Allied  Accord  (1946)  : 

Joint  communique    (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,   Switzerland) 

on  major  issues,  819. 
Quadripartite  conference  discussion,  659. 
Switzerland : 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Swiss-Allied  Accord.     See  Swiss-Allied  Accord. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Syria : 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine. 
U.  S.  recognition  of  new  government ;  text  of  note,  637. 

Tanganyika.     See  Trusteeship  and  Trusteeship  Council. 
Tariff  Commission,  U.S.,  168,  267. 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on  (GATT,  1947)  : 
Contracting  parties  to,  3d  session : 

Message  from  Secretary  Acheson,  520. 

U.S.  delegation,  520. 

Progress  in  negotiations,  819. 

Trade  negotiations  discussed,  750. 
Discussed  by : 

Burns,  Norman,  217. 

Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  139. 

Thorp,  Willard  L.,  168. 

Truman,  President,  80. 
Renegotiations  of  certain  tariff  concessions  with: 

Chile,  363. 

Cuba,  766,  803. 


Tariffs  and  trade,  etc. — Continued 

Negotiations  for  purposes  of  accession  by  : 
Colombia,  169,  520. 
Denmark,  169,  520. 
Dominican  Republic,  169,  520. 
Finland,  169,  520. 
Greece,  169,  520. 
Haiti,  169,  520. 
Italy,  169,  520. 
Liberia,  169,  520. 
Nicaragua,  169,  520. 
Sweden,  169,  520. 
Uruguay,  169,  520. 
Proclamations  putting  into  effect  for : 
Chile,  363. 

Cuba,  supplement,  435. 
Relationship  with  ITO,  36. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  request  for  extension  to  obtain 

benefits  of  GATT,  80. 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  participation  in,  268. 
Tate,  Jack  B. : 

Designation  in  State  Department,  150. 
Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  on  suits  for  identifiable  prop- 
erty involved  in  Nazi-forced  transfers ;  text  of  let- 
ter, 592. 
Reclamations    and    peace    settlements,    international; 
address  before  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  627. 
Taxation.    See  Double  taxation. 
Technical  assistance  (See  also  Educational  exchange  pro- 
gram ;   European  Recovery  Program ;   Point  4  Pro- 
gram) : 
Aid  to  U.S.S.R.,  404. 

Anglo-American  Council  of  Productivity,  213. 
Caribbean  area,  814. 
Economic    development    abroad,    America's    role    in; 

article  by  Wilfred  Malenbaum,  371. 
ECOSOC  resolutions: 

Economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 

(Mar.  4),  text,  360. 

Technical  assistance  for  economic  development  (Mar. 

4),  text,  360. 

Inter-American  programs  discussed  by  Paul  C.  Daniels, 

460. 
Institute   of   Inter-American   Affairs   cooperative   pro- 
grams, 212,  329,  462,  754,  795. 
Joint   Brazil-U.S.   Technical   Commission    report,   363, 

435,  694. 
Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development,  U.N. 

release,  265. 
U.N.  first  international  program,  13,  718. 
Technical  and  scientific  information,  Japanese,  extension 

of  FEC  policies,  833. 
Technical  Commission,  Joint  Brazil-U.S.,  report,  363,  435, 

694. 
Telecommunication  Union,  International  (ITU)  : 

Radio  Conference,  Administrative,  U.S.  delegation,  659. 
Standard    Loran,   Administrative   conference;    agenda 

and  U.S.  delegation,  106. 
Telegraph   regulations,    international;    U.S.   proposals, 
426. 
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Telecommunication  Union,  International  (ITU) — Con. 
Telegraph  regulations,  preparatory  meeting  on : 
U.S.  to  send  delegation,  30. 
U.S.  delegation,  106. 
Telephone    and    Telegraph    Conference,    International 
Administrative,    preparatory    meeting,    426;    U.S. 
delegation,  658. 
U.S.  protest  of  Soviet  jamming.     VOA,  638. 
Telegraph    conferences    and    regulations,    international. 

See  Telecommunication. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Conference,  International  Ad- 
ministrative (ITU),  426,  658. 
Temperature  Scale,  International,  discussion  of,  447. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  vol.  XVI  (111.), 

released,  31. 
Thailand,  Siam  changed  to  Thailand ;  communique,  765. 
Thorp,  Willard  L. : 
Addresses : 

International   economic   picture,   at   the   Mississippi 
Valley  World  Trade  Conference,  New  Orleans, 
566. 
Iron  Curtains,  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 

797. 
U.N.,    significant    developments    in,    Association    of 
American  Colleges,  New  York  City,  95. 
Appointment  as  U.S.  alternate  representative  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  316. 
Point  4  Program,  VOA  interview,  774. 
Statements : 
American  recovery  policy,  reply  to  critcism  of,  313. 
Economic  development  and  technical  cooperation  in 

ECOSOC,  283. 
Inter-American    Affairs,    Institute    of,    accomplish- 
ments, 795. 
Tariff  Commission,  role  in  trade  agreements  program, 

267. 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  need  for,  168. 
U.N.  study  on  U.S.S.R.  slave  labor  requested,  248. 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  significance  of,  699. 
World  economic  situation,  288. 
Tin-mining  areas,  labor  strikes  in  Boliva ;  statement  by 

Acting  Secretary  Webb,  764. 
Tin  Study  Group  International,  4th  meeting,  U.S.  delega- 
tion, 816. 
Tobin,  Irwin  M.,  article  on  3d  session,  Permanent  Migra- 
tion Committee  (ILO),  421. 
Togoland,    British    and    French.    See    Trusteeship    and 

Trusteeship  Council. 
Tonnage  duties,  suspension  of,  proclaimed  with : 
Israel,  734. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  734. 
Tourist  development,  224,  814. 
Trade  (See  also  Tariffs  and  Trade)  : 

Economic  growth  through  trade ;  excerpt  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  79. 
Imports,    U.S.   government   assistance    in   developing ; 

address  by  Joseph  D.  Coppock,  137. 
World  trade  week,   1949 ;   proclamation  by  President 
Truman,  523. 
Trade  Agreements  Acts : 

Argentina  (1941)  and  Uruguay  (1942)  agreements  ef- 
fect restored  on  flaxseed  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, 803. 


Trade  Agreements  Acts — Continued 

Extension  requested  by  President  Truman,  text  of  letter 

to  Congressional  Committees,  80. 
Discussed  by : 

Burns,  Norman,  217. 
Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  139. 
ITO  relationship  with,  36. 
Need  for  renewal,  statement  by  W.  L.  Thorp  before 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  168. 
U.S.    Tariff   Commission   participation,    statement   by 
Assistant  Secretary  Thorp  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  267. 
Trade  Organization,  International   (ITO)  : 

American  farmer  and  ITO  charter  discussed  by  Norman 

Burns,  215. 
Analyzed,  35. 
Discussed  by : 

Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  139. 
Thorp,  W.  L.,  170. 
Economic  policy  and  ITO  charter,  address  by  Secretary 

Acheson,  623. 
GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  union  rights : 

ECOSOC  resolution   (Mar.  17),  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, text,  490. 
General  Assembly  resolution  (May  13) ,  text,  748. 
Infringement  of ;  statement  by  Leroy  D.  Stinebower, 
358. 
Transjordan.     See  Jordan. 

Transporation  system,  U.S.  completion  of  Greek,  826. 
Transportation  tax  in  Caribbean  area,  removal  of,  dis- 
cussed, 622. 
Travelers  in  Germany,  to  use  deutsche  marks,  807. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc: 

Agricultural  workers  agreement  with  Mexico  (Feb.  21, 

1948 ) ,  discussions  for  revision,  116. 
Aid  agreements  and  treaties  with  China  discussed  by 

John  M.  Cabot,  180. 
Aviation : 

Aircraft,  convention    (1948)   on  international  recog- 
nition of  rights  in,  118. 
Air  force  mission  agreement,  U.S.  and  Haiti,  signed 

87. 
Air  Navigation  Services  in  Iceland,  agreement  (1948) , 

ICAO  Council  and  Iceland,  164. 
Air  transport  agreement,  U.S.  with : 
Bolivia,  signature,  62. 
Canada,  signature,  766. 
Finland,  signature,  466. 
Panama,  signature,  466. 
Berlin,  removal  of  restrictions ;  letter  and  communique" 
from  tripartite  representatives  (Chauvel,  Cadogan, 
Austin)  to  U.N.  Secretary-General,  texts,  631. 
Bizonal  (Germany)  fusion  agreement  (1946,  rev.  1947), 

extension  of;  text  of  U.S.  note  to  U.K.,  76. 
Bogota  economic  agreement  (1948),  462. 
Brussels  treaty.    See  Brussels  treaty. 
Canada : 
Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  766. 
Aircraft   agreement,   emergency ;    exchange    of   U.S. 
(Webb)  and  Canadian  (Wrong)  notes,  200. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Canada — Continued 

Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (1909) ,  air  polution  study  on 
Detroit  River  asked ;  letter  (Lovett)  to  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  115. 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries   (1946),  signature,  70. 
Halibut  Commission,  Joint  (1937),  69. 
Industrialization  Mobilization  Committee : 
Establishment  by  exchange  of  U.S.  (Steinhardt)  and 

Canadian  (Pearson)  notes,  537. 
U.S.  delegation  to  first  meeting,  725. 
Niagara  River  diversion  of  waters  (1948)  ;  exchange 
of  U.S.   (Lovett)   and  Canadian  (Wrong)   notes, 
85. 
Northwest  Atlantic   fisheries   convention,   signature, 

319. 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  International  (1930),  69. 
Wartime  claims  and  accounts  settlement;  exchange 
of  U.S.  (Acheson)  and  Canadian  (Wrong)  notes, 
397. 
Whaling,  International  convention  for  regulation  of 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
CMF  agreement  on  Korea   (1945),  784. 
Chapultepec,  Act  of  (1945),  61,  460. 
China  Bulk  Sale  Agreement   (1946),  Marshall  Islands 

scrap  material,  803. 
Commodity  agreements  under  ITO  charter,  discussed, 

218. 
Consular  convention,  (U.S.-U.K.)  signed,  269. 
Copenhagen  Plan  for  European  broadcasting,  190. 
Dominican-Haitian  declaration  on  peaceful  settlement 

of  differences,  833. 
Double  taxation,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil,  joint  study,  830. 
Colombia,  discussions,  830. 
Norway,  signature,  830. 
U.K.  (1945),  extension  expected,  270. 
Egyptian-Israeli    armistice    agreement    signed;    state- 
ments by : 
Austin,  W.  R.,  312. 
Truman,  President,  302. 
Germany,    tripartite     (U.S.-U.K.-France)     agreements. 

See  Germany. 
ILO  conventions : 

Migration  for  employment,  discussion,  424. 
Wage  and  work  statistics  in  principal  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries  (1938)   transmitted  to 
Senate,  150. 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assistance  (1947). 

See  Rio  treaty. 
Lend-lease,  settlement  of,  U.S.  with  Ethiopia,  733. 
Lombardo  agreement,  U.S.-Italy  (1947) ,  629. 
Meteorological  convention,  world : 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  118. 
U.S.  ratification,  622. 
Military  mission,  U.S.  and  Colombia,  signature,  303. 
Military   Security  Board  in  Germany,  London   agree- 
ment (1948)  establishing,  195. 
Narcotics   protocol    (1948)    transmitted   to    Senate   by 

President,  330. 
Naval  mission  agreement,  U.S.  and  Haiti,  637. 


Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Netherlands    and    Indonesian    Republic,    preliminary 
agreement ;  letter  from  Netherlands  (Hurgronje)  to 
President  of  Security  Council,  text,  653;  U.S.  ap- 
proval, 654. 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  convention ; 

Message  of  transmittal  to  Senate  from  President,  765. 
Signatures,  319. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Rumania 
(1947)  : 
International  reparations,  627. 
Trieste  provision  (Italy)  unworkable,  292. 
Violations  of  human  rights.     See  Human  rights. 
Peace  treaty,  Austria  requests  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions, 52. 
Potsdam  Declaration.     See  Potsdam  Declaration. 
Prisoners  of  war  agreement,  U.S.-Italy,  under  Geneva 

prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929),  116. 
Reciprocal    Assistance,    treaty    of     (1947).     See    Rio 

treaty. 
Repatriation    of    German    prisoners,    CFM    agreement 
(1947),   Soviet  failure  to  notify  other  powers  of 
their  action ;  text  of  U.S.  note,  77,  78. 
Residual  and  maritime  claims,  agreements  with  France, 

392. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.     See  Ruhr. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  convention  for  (June 
10,    1948),    transmitted    to    Senate    by    President 
Truman,  118. 
Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  1945  discussed  by  John  M.  Cabot, 

182. 
Sugar,  international  agreement  (1948)  regarding  regu- 
lation of  production  and  marketing,   transmitted 
to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  118. 
Surplus  war  property  disposal  agreements  under  Ful- 
bright  Act.     See  Educational  exchange  programs. 
Surplus  war  property  agreements,  U.S.-China   (1946), 

discussed  by  John  M.  Cabot,  180. 
Swiss-Allied  Accord   (1946).     See  Swiss- Allied  Accord. 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on.     See  Tariffs 

and  trade. 
Trade  Agreements  Act   (1947),  request  for  extension; 
text  of  President's  letter  to  chairman  of  Congres- 
sional Committees,  80. 
Transmission  of  News  and  Right  of  Correction,  Con- 
vention on  International : 
General  Assembly  resolution  (May  13),  text,  682. 
Statement   recommending  adoption  by  General  As- 
sembly by  Erwin  D.  Canham,  678. 
Text  of  convention,  682. 
Tuna,   U.S.-Costa   Rican  convention  for   scientific   in- 
vestigation of: 
Discussions,  692. 
Signature,  766. 
Tuna  resources,  U.S.-Mexican  convention,  for  investi- 
gation of: 
Signature,  70,  174. 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  463. 
United  States  Treaty  Developments,  released,  639. 
U.S.-Brazil  cultural   treaty,   negotiation  of,   approved 
by  Presidents  Truman  and  Dutra ;  joint  statement, 
695. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Western  Union.     See  Brussels  treaty. 
Whaling,   international   convention   for   regulation   of 

(1948),  1st  international  meeting,  692. 
Wheat  Agreement,  International : 
Article  by  Edward  G.  Cale,  507. 
Significance    to    American    farmer,     statement    by 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  449. 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  619. 
Women,  Inter- American  convention  (1948)  on  granting 
of  political  rights   to,   transmitted   to   Senate   by 
President  Truman,  118. 
Treaty  Developments,  United  States,  released,  639. 
Trials,  International  Conference  on  Military,  released,  257. 
Trieste,  Free  Territory  of : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  227,  253,  617. 

Economic  recovery,  achievements;   statement  by   Sec- 
retary Acheson,  text,  632. 
Peace  treaty  with  Italy,  Trieste  provision  not  workable, 
292. 
Tripartite   (U.S.-U.K.-France)    agreements    for   Western 

Germany.     See  Germany:  Tripartite  agreements. 
Tripolitania.     See  Italy :  Former  colonies. 
Truman,  Harry  S. : 
Addresses : 

Essentials  elements  of  lasting  peace  in  Little  Rock, 

Ark.,  771. 
Inaugural  address,  123. 
Brazilian  president  (Dutra),  joint  statements  on: 
Brazilian  economic  development  and  social  progress, 

694. 
U.S.-Brazil  cultural  treaty  negotiations,  695. 
Correspondence : 

British  Prime  Minister  (Attlee),  reply  to  ECA  anni- 
versary message,  536. 
Chairman  (George,  Doughton)  of  Congressional  Com- 
mittees requesting  extension  of  trade  agreements 
act  (1947),  80. 
Irish  president  (Kelly),  congratulations,  571. 
Israeli  president   (Weizmann),  congratulations,  271. 
Secretary  of  State  (Marshall)  accepting  resignation, 

86. 
Secretary  of  State    (Acheson),  congratulatory  tele- 
gram on  North  Atlantic  pact  address,  388. 
•Under  Secretary  of  State  (Lovett)  accepting  resigna- 
tion, 86. 
ECA  anniversary,  text  of  message  from  Prime  Minister 

Attlee,  455. 
Economic  Report  of  President  released ;  excerpt,  79. 
Executive  orders.     See  Executive  orders. 
India  Prime  Minister    (Nehru)    accepts   invitation  to 

visit  U.S.,  671. 
ITO  charter  memorandum  from  Secretary  Acheson,  text, 

602. 
Messages  to  Congress.     See  Congress :  Messages  from 

President  Truman. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  report  transmitted  by  Secretary 

Acheson,  532. 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations,  Presidential. 
Statements : 

Brazilian  president    (Dutra),   visit  of,   694. 
Egyptian-Israeli  armistice,  302. 
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Truman,  Harry  S. — Continued 
Statements — Continued 
General  Clay,  resignation  as  Military  Governor  in 

Germany,  632. 
Greece,  work  and  victory  demonstration  in,  433. 
Iran,  VOA  inauguration,  431. 

Israeli  Ambassador  (Elath),  presentation  of  creden- 
tials, 538. 
Korean  Ambassador    (Chang),  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, 434. 
Mindszenty,  Cardinal,  trial  of,  230. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  signing  ceremony,  481. 
Palestine   refugee   relief,   after  signing  bill  author- 
izing U.S.  contribution,  419. 
U.S.  participation  in  U.N.   (1948),  report  to  Congress, 
716. 
Trusteeship : 

U.S.  reply  to  Soviet  attitude  toward  Italian  colonies; 

statement  by  John  Foster  Dulles,  581. 
U.S.  views  on  former  Italian  colonies;   statement  by 
John  Foster  Dulles,  484. 
Trusteeship  Council : 

Discussed  in  U.N.,  136,  161,  184,  296,  317,  362,  383. 
Italian  colonies,  former.     See  Italy :    Former  colonies. 
Resolutions  adopted  in  4th  session,  614. 
Strategic    areas   under    trusteeship,    Security   Council 

resolution  (Mar.  7) ,  functions  on,  text,  315. 
Strategic  trust  areas,  relation  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil; statement  by  W.  R.  Austin,  309. 
U.S.  report  on  trust  territory  of  Pacific  Islands  trans- 
mitted to  U.N.,  253,  293. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  summary  of  U.S. 

report,  294. 
Trypanosomiasis : 

International  Committee  on,  research  meeting,  229. 
Research  on,  722. 
Tsetse,    international    cooperation    against;    article    by 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  722. 
Tuna,  conference  on  scientific  investigation,  U.S.-Costa 
Rica : 
Meetings  for  discussion,  U.S.  delegation,  692. 
Signature,  766. 
Tuna   Resources,    U.S.-Mexico    convention   for   scientific 
investigation  of : 
Discussions,  70. 
Signature,  174. 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  463. 
Turkey : 

Greek-Turkish  Aid  Program,  55. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Wadsworth),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  military  aid  requested,  discussed,  648. 
Wadsworth,  George,  appointed  as  Chief  of  American 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey,  332. 

United  Kingdom: 

American  antitrust  laws  study  by  British  Commission, 
637. 

Anglo-American  Council  of  Productivity,  example  of 
ECA  technical  assistance,  213. 

Attitude  toward  film  quotas;  letter  from  Acting  Sec- 
retary Webb  to  Mr.  Johnston,  president  of  Motion 
Picture  Association,  text,  825. 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Attlee,  Prime  Minister,  ECA  anniversary  message  to 
President  Truman,  455 ;  President  Truman's  reply, 
536. 
Berlin  blockade.    See  Germany. 

British  recovery ;  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson,  300. 
Caribbean  Commission,  8th  meeting,  816. 
Greek  situation.     See  Greece. 
Military  Security  Board.     See  Germany. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Health  Congress,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 692. 
Scholarships  and/or  fellowships  under  Fulbright  Act, 

84,  417. 
Soviet  jamming  of  VOA,  BBC  action,  638. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Consular  convention  with  U.S.,  signature,  269. 
Double  taxation  convention  with  U.S.  extension  ex- 
pected, 270. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Northwest   Atlantic    fisheries    convention    signature, 

319. 
Ruhr,  International  Authority  for.    See  Ruhr. 
Statute  for  Council  of  Europe,  signature,  664. 
Swiss-Allied   Accord.     See    Swiss-Allied   Accord. 
Tripartite      (U.K.-U.S.-France)      agreements.       See 

Germany. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Trieste,  Anglo-American  cooperation  for  economic  re- 
covery in,  632. 
U.K.   vs  Albania    (Corfu   Channel   case)  ;   International 
Court  of  Justice  opinion,  491,  516. 
Uranium   production,   discussions   by   U.S.,   U.K.,   and 

South  Africa,  830. 
Warships  not  to  be  sent  to  Antarctica  during  1948-49, 
149. 
United  Nations: 
Armaments,  Conventional,  Commission  for.     See  Arm- 
aments. 
Arms  and  armed  forces.     See  Arms. 
Atomic  energy.     See  Atomic  energy. 
Berlin  blockade.      See  Germany:  Berlin  blockade. 
Children's     Emergency     Fund,      U.N.      International 

(UNICEF),  12,  382. 
Children,  United  Nations  Appeal  for  (UNAC),  12,  382, 

515. 
Civil  service,    development   discussed   by    Willard   L. 

Thorp,  97. 
Court.     See  Justice,  International  Court  of. 
Developments,  address  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  95. 
Documents,  listed,  17,  23,  133,  252,  291,  312,  381,  419,  444, 

517,  578,  656,  676,  715,  749,  775. 
Economic  and    Social   Council    (ECOSOC).     See  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 
General  Assembly.     See  General  Assembly. 
Geneva,  General  Act  (1928),  aid  in  dispute  settlement, 

579. 
Greek  situation.     See  Greece. 

Gubichev,  Valentin  A.,    Soviet  charges   on   arrest  re- 
jected by  U.S.,  636. 


United  Nations — Continued 
Headquarters : 
Construction,  161. 
Cornerstone  ceremony,  254. 
Human  Rights,  Commission  on.     See  Human  Rights. 
Human  rights,  violation  of.     See  Human  rights. 
Indonesian  situation.     See  Indonesian  situation. 
Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  trans 
mission  of  copies ;  letter  to  Secretary-General  fron 
Secretary  Lleras,  316. 
Interim  Committee.     See  Interim  Committee. 
International    security,    through    Atlantic    pact    and 

partial  text  of  address  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  278. 
Meetings,  calendar  of  international,  42,  163,  297,  420 

562,  720. 
Membership : 

Admission  of  Israel  (May  11),  296,  688. 
Membership  applications : 
Israel,  311,  492,  584,  616,  655. 
Korea,  227,  253. 
Nepal,  690. 
Reconsideration  of  old  applications,  780,  812. 
Meteorological  Organization,  World.     See  Meteorologi 

cal  Organization,  World. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.     See  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Palestine  situation.    See  Palestine  situation. 
Paris  assembly,  achievements  of,  147. 
Peace    through    world-wide    federation ;    address    b; 

George  V.  Allen,  801. 
Present  international  outlook,  address  by  Francis  B 

Sayre,  144. 
Publications  (See  Documents  above)  : 

Technical  Assistance  for  Economic  Development,  re 
leased,  265. 
Resolutions : 

United  Nations  Guard  (Apr.  29),  491,  747. 
Role  in  world  peace  discussed  by  Warren  R.  Austin 

278. 
Security  Council.    See  Security  Council. 
Senate  confirms  U.N.  nominations,  316. 
Soviet  slave  labor  study  requested  by  U.S.,  248, 617. 
Specialized  agencies.     See  name  of  agency. 
Technical  Assistance.     See  Point  4  Program ;  Technica 

assistance ;  European  Recovery  Program. 
Trieste.     See  Trieste,  Free  Territory  of  . 
Trusteeship  Council.     See  Trusteeship  Council. 
United  States  in  United  Nations,  weekly  summary,  41 
74,  104,  136,  161,  184,  227,  253,  295,  317,  361,  382 
418,  445,  491,  518,  561,  584,  616,  657,  689,  718,  750 
780,  812. 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Program  as  aid  to  peace,  649 
U.S.  participation  in  U.N.  (1948)  ;  report  by  Presideni 

Truman  to  Congress,  716. 
U.S.  report  on  trust  territory  of  Pacific  Islands  trans 

mitted,  253,  293,  317. 
U.S.  support  discussed  by  Philip  C.  Jessup,  243. 
World  War  II  claims  to  U.N.  nationals,  629. 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or 
ganization  (UNESCO)  : 
Adult  Education  Conference,  U.S.  delegation  and  agenda 

817. 
Science     Abstracting,     International     Conference     on 
U.S.  delegation,  purposes,  818. 
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United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO) — Continued 
U.S.  Commission,  2d  national  conference,  133. 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Andrews),  credentials,  328. 
General  Assembly  resolution,  treatment  of  Indians  in 

Union  of  South  Africa  (May  16),  617,  657,  748. 
Radioactive  materials,  U.S.  shipment  of,  727. 
Suspension  of  tonnage  duties  proclaimed,  734. 
Uranium   production,   dissussions   by   U.S.,   U.K.,   and 

South  Africa,  830. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Winship),  appointment,  332. 
U.S.  legation  at  Pretoria,  elevation  to  embassy,  117,  435. 
Whaling,    international   convention   for   regulation   of 
(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  : 
Berlin  blockade.     See  Germany. 
Cominform  communique  denouncing  Tito  discussed  by 

John  M.  Cabot,  183. 
Cultural  relations:   U.S.  efforts  to  establish  cultural- 
scientific  exchange  blocked  by  U.S.S.R.,  403. 
Czechoslovakia,  anniversary  of  liberation ;  texts  of  docu- 
mentary correspondence  between  SHAEF  and  So- 
viet High  Command,  665. 
Democratic   and   Soviet   legal   concepts   discussed   by 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  158. 
German  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  repatriation. 

See  Prisoners  of  war. 
Greek  situation.    See  Greece. 

Gubichev,  Valentin  A.,   Soviet  charges  on  arrest,  re- 
jected, 636. 
Iran,  reports  of  Soviet  pressure  on ;  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson,  432. 
Iron  Curtains ;  address  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  797. 
Italian  reparations,  628. 

Obstructionist  tactics :  5,  6,  7,  8,  19,  77,  86,  94,  96,  144, 
148,  158,  162,  179,  184,  188,  192,  227,  243,  245,  253, 
260,  271,  292,  299,  313,  323,  377,  392,  403,  429,  432, 
457,  464,  488,  491,  518,  548,  552,  581,  585,  623,  627, 
633,  644,  675,  687,  690,  696,  699,  717,  782,  797,  801, 
824. 
Stalin  answers  Kingsbury  Smith  ;  remarks  by  Secretary 

Acheson,  192. 
Trade-union  rights,  infringement  of ;  statement  by  Leroy 

D.  Stinebower,  358. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

North  Atlantic  Treaty : 

Pact  countries  note  Soviet  views,  457. 
Soviet  charges  answered  by  W.  R.  Austin,  552. 
Peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
(1947),  violation  of  human  rights.     See  Human 
rights :  Violations  of. 
Whaling,  international  convention  for  regulation  of 

(1948),  1st  meeting,  693. 
Wheat  Agreement  (1949),  International,  attitude  to- 
ward, 511. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
Trieste,  uncooperative  attitude  toward,  292. 
U.N.   study  of   Soviet  slave  labor   asked   by   U.S.   in 

ECOSOC,  248. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Smith),  resignation,  467. 
U.S.  protests  jamming  of  VOA,  638. 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (U.S.S.R.)— Con. 
U.S.  requests  withdrawal  of  Soviet  repatriation  mission : 
Discussed  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  307. 
Exchange  of  notes,  320. 
U.S.  technical  aid,  404. 
Wives  of  foreigners : 

Attitude  on  departure  from  U.S.S.R.,  22. 
General  Assembly  resolution  (Apr.  25) ,  561 ;  text,  614. 
United  States  citizens.     See  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals. 
Uranium  production,  discussions  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  South 

Africa,  830. 
Uruguay : 
Cultural  leaders  visit  U.S.,  194. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  negotiations  for  purpose  of  accession,  169,  520. 
Reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  U.S.  (1942) ,  effective 
by  proclamation,  802. 

Valle,  Dr.  Rafael  Heliodoro,  credentials  as  Honduran  Am- 
bassador to  U.S.,  434. 
Vandenberg  resolution   (S.Res.  239,  June  11,  1948),  247, 

298,  386,  532,  553,  596. 
Van  Wagoner,  Murray  D.,  article  on  greater  home  rule 

for  Bavarians,  350. 
Venezuela : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Pocaterra),  credentials,  698. 
U.S.  resumes  diplomatic  relations;  exchange  of  notes, 
texts ;  172. 
Veto  in  Security  Council : 

Discussion  by  Francis  B.  Sayre,  148. 
Voting  problem : 

Address  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  512. 
Four-power  draft  resolution   (Nov.  26,  1948),  99. 
General  Assembly  resolution  (Apr.  14),  491. 
Visas : 

Communist  representatives  to  world  peace  conference, 

visas  authorized  for,  392. 
Requirements  changed,  U.S.  with  France,  457. 
Visa  Division  to  issue  permits  to  aliens,  designation  of 
officers  in,  365. 
Voice  of  America : 
Atlantic  pact  ceremonies  broadcast,  458. 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  utilization  of;   statement  by 

Senator  Brien  McMahon,  726. 
ECA  anniversary : 

Message  to  President  Truman  from  Prime  Minister 

Attlee  on,  text,  455. 
Program  broadcast,  455. 
Its  role  in  peace,  discussed  by  Selden  Chapin,  823. 
New  service  to  Iran  added,  396 ;  inauguration  of  pro- 
gram, 431. 
Point  4  Program,  world  response  to ;  interview  with 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  774. 
Telling  U.S.  story,  address  by  George  V.  Allen,  142. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  discussion 

in  report  of,  464. 
U.S.  protests  Soviet  jamming: 

International  Telecommunication  Union  notified,  638. 
VOA  and  BBC  joint  action,  638. 
Washington  broadcasting  studios  opened,  83. 
Voting  in  Security  Council.    See  Veto. 
Vraz,  Vlasta  Adele,  head  of  American  Relief ;  arrested  in 
Czechoslovakia,  536. 
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Wadsworth,   George,   appointed   as  U.S.   Ambassador  to 

Turkey,  332. 
Warren,  George  L.,  report  on  : 
Executive  Committee  (IIIO),  3d  meeting,  256. 
General  Council  (IRO),  2d  session,  618. 
Wartime  claims  and  accounts  settlement  between  U.S. 
(Acheson)  and  Canada  (Wrong)  ;  exchange  of  notes, 
texts,  397. 
War  victims,  conference  on  convention  for  protection  of, 

U.S.  delegation,  522. 
Waynick,  Capus  M.,  appointed  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nica- 
ragua, 703. 
Webb,  James  E.,  Acting  Secretary : 

Appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of  State,  174. 
Correspondence : 

Canadian  Ambassador   (Wrong),  on  air  search  and 

rescue  operations  along  boundaries,  201. 
Mr.  Johnston,  president  of  Motion  Picture  Association, 
on  British  attitude  toward  film  quotas,  825. 
Statements  and  remarks : 
Bolivian  tin-mining  areas,  labor  strikes,  764. 
ERP  factor  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  729. 
North    Atlantic    Treaty ;    ratification    by    Belgium ; 
exchange  of  remarks  with  Baron  Silvercruys,  825. 
North  Atlantic   Treaty,   U.K.    deposits   ratification ; 
exchange  of  remarks  with  Ambassador  Franks, 
794. 
Request  for  continued  economic  assistance  to  Korea 
before  House  Foreign  Affairs   Committee,   text, 
783. 
Soviet  refusal  to  cooperate  in  settling  disputes  under 

peace  treaties  (1947),  824. 
U.S.  charge  against  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 

on  violations  of  human  freedoms,  759. 
U.S.-U.N.  cooperation  in  Point  4  Program,  774. 
World  Trade  Week,  significance  of,  733. 
Weights  and  Measures,  9th  General  Conference  on ;  report 

by  Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  447. 
Weizmann,  Dr.  Chaim,  1st  Israeli  president,  congratula- 
tory message  from  President  Truman,  271. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  elevation  of  U.S.  legation  to 

embassy,  150. 
West  Indian  Conference,  official  report  released,  467 ;  con- 
ference report  by  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  221. 
Western  (European)  Union.    See  Brussels  treaty. 
Whaling  Commission,  1st  International,  U.S.  delegation, 

692. 
Wheat  Agreement,  International  (1949)  : 
Conference : 

Report  by  Edward  G.  Cale,  507. 
U.S.  delegation,  167. 
Discussed  in  President's  Budget  message,  114. 
Message  of  President  Truman  transmitting  agreement 
to  Senate,  text,  619. 


Wheat  Agreement,  International   (1949) — Continued 
Statements : 
Acheson,  Secretary,  701. 
Brannan,  Charles  F.,  186,  449. 
Thorp,  Willard  L.,  699. 
Wilber,  Edward  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  150. 
Wildlife  Conference,  North  American,  364. 
Winship,  North,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Union 

of  South  Africa,  332. 
Women,  Commission  on  Status  of,  11,  361,  445. 
Women,  Inter- American  convention    (1948)   on  granting 
of  political  rights  to,  transmitted  to  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  118. 
Wood  Pulp  Problems,  Preparatory  Conference  on,  World 

U.S.  delegation,  621. 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  : 

Executive  Board,  U.S.  delegation  to  3d  session,  257. 

Honduras,  ratification  of  charter,  492. 

Medical  Council,  World,  planned,  446. 

Mental  Health,  international  congress;  report  by  Win- 

f  red  Overholser,  M.D.,  166. 
Mental  Health,  World  Federation  of,  organization,  167. 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  becomes  part  of  organi- 
zation, 719. 
Second  World  Health  Assembly,  816. 
U.S.S.R.  and  Ukraine  withdraw  membership,  228. 
World  Meteorological  Organization.     See  Meteorological 

Organization,  World. 
World  Trade  Week,  significance  of;  statement  by  Acting 

Secretary  Webb,  733. 
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by  George  V.  Allen,  801. 
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Acheson,  Secretary,  on  air  search  and  rescue  opera- 
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claims  and  accounts  settlement,  397. 
Lovett,  Acting  Secretary,  on  diversion  of  waters  of 
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lution 19,  231. 
World  Meteorological  Convention,  ratification,  622. 
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